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ADVERTISEMENT, 


♦ ADDRESSED  TO  TRAVELLERS. 


The  Author  of  the  following  pages,  being  fully  persuaded  of  the 
impossibility  of  writing  an  accurate  account  of  the  geography  and 
antiquities  of  a country  without  having  examined  them  herself ; 
and  likewise  feeling,  from  respect  to  the  Public,  an  earnest  wish 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  erroneous  Guide,  has  lately  visited 
almost  every  part  of  Italy ; especially  those  parts  which,  in  modern 
times,  have  been  neglected  by  Travellers ; — and  it  may,  perhaps, 
give  them  satisfaction  to  know  that,  throughout  her  recent  excur- 
sions, she  has  always  found  the  peasantry,  mechanics,  and  trades- 
men, well  disposed  toward  their  rulers,  civil,  orderly,  and  honest ; 
insomuch  that,  notwithstanding  the  late  attempts  at  Bologna,  and 
elsewhere,  to  produce  a change  of  government,  Travellers  may, 
with  safety,  frequent  the  high  roads;  and  likewise  penetrate  into 
the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Alps  and  Apennine,  without  the 
slightest  probability  of  being  annoyed  by  popular  tumults,  or 
plundered  by  banditti. 
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ADDENDA. 


Page  Sc8t  inn  at  Asti>  the  Albcrgo  del  Leone  d'  Oro. 
iaq’  *nn  ^e88andria,  L’ Albcrgo  del  Universo. 

iif*  Royal  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  at  Lucca  is  a magnificent  Inn. 

115.  At  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo,  L'AquUa  'Sera. 

)16.  At  Viterbo,  omit  L' Albcrgo  del  Angelo. 

116.  At  Ronciglione,  II  Leone  d'  Oro, 

-A-  new  and  handsome  Grotto  between  Moleret  and  Susa. 

487.  At  Pont  de  Beauvoisin  a new  Landlord,  who  is  doing  his  utmost  to  prevent  dampness 
in  his  bed-rooms. 

ol4.  Pareta,  who  may  be  heard  of  both  at  Naples  and  at  Rome,  is  by  far  the  best  Voiturin 
m Italy. 


ERRATA. 

Page  112.  line  16.  from  bottom,  for  “ Monte  Ceiio”  read  «*  Monte  Ceiio.” 

112.  line  16.  from  bottom,  for  “ Terme  di  Tito”  “ read  Termi  di  Tito.” 

3.37.,  paged  as  373. 

514.  Col.  2.,  under  the  head  of  Buonamano,  read — The  Buonamano  usually  given  to  a 
Voiturier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well,  is  half  a Spanish  dollar  per  day,  provided  the 
journey  be  a long  one ; and  half  that  sum  provided  the  journey  be  a short  one. 

599.  Col.  1.  line  31.  for  “ Polt-road,”  read  “ Post-road.” 

608.  Col.  2.  line  3.  for  “ visit  the  great  iron  of,”  &c.,  read  “ visit  the  great  iron  mines 
of,”  &c. 
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Researches  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Italy,  by  members  of  the 
Archaiologic  Society  of  Rome,  and  other 
enlightened  antiquaries,  have  been  the 
means  either  of  discovering,  or  recalling 
to  notice,  a considerable  number  of 
Italian  Towns  and  Fortresses  which,  in 
remote  ages,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
Etrusci  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi; 
nations  whose  still  existing  works  put 
modern  genius  to  the  blush. 

The  Etrusci,  according  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, w'ere  indigenous  to  the  country 
invaded  by  the  Tyrrheni,  survived  their 
power,  and  rose  upon  its  ruins.  Such 
likewise  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Cramer,  one  of  the  most  accurate  and 
luminous  writers  of  the  present  day ; 
and  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  arts 
and  sciences  originated  in  the  East,  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  Tyrrhenians, 
from  their  vicinity  to  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  had  the  means  of  becoming  civil- 
ised, learned,  and  versed  in  the  arts  of 
war  and  navigation ; consequently,  when 
they  attacked  the  ignorant  and  thinly 
scattered  Aborigines  of  Italy,  they  met 


with  very  little  resistance.  So  complete, 
indeed,  was  their  conquest,  that  the  van- 
quished people  submitted  to  adopt  not 
only  the  customs  and  manners  but  even 
the  religion  of  their  vanquishers,  by  wor- 
shipping the  Pelasgic  Apollo,  Hermes, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  other  divinities 
common  to  the  Greeks,  associated  with 
Voltumna,  Nortia,  and  the  Dii  Con- 
sentes,  peculiar  to  Etruria. 

Thus  intimately  united  with  the 
Etrusci,  the  Tyrrhenians  naturally  im- 
parted to  them,  in  course  of  time,  their 
own  superior  learning  and  attainments  : 
and  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the 
high  state  of  civilisation  which  Etruria, 
at  a very  remote  period,  acquired. 

The  first  migration  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, from  Thrace  and  Thessaly  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  appears  to  have 
occurred  about  one  hundred  years  before 
the  siege  of  Troy : their  earliest  settle- 
ments are  recorded  to  have  been  made 
at  Hadria,  Spina, and  Ravenna;  though 
Dionysius  asserts,  on  the  authority  of 
Hellanicus,  that  their  first  descent  upon 
the  Italian  coast  took  place  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Spinetic  branch  of  the  Po ; but, 
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bo  this  as  it  may,  they  quickly  extended 
themselves  over  the  whole  country; 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  other  bands  of  Tyr- 
rhenian adventurers  ; for  so  much  were 
all  this  tribe  of  Greeks  inclined  to  mi- 
grate, that  the  Athenians  called  them 
nix.*;ys;,  or  Storks,  because  that  bird 
perpetually  wanders  from  its  native  soil. 

No  sooner  had  these  Pelasgic  hordes 
obtained  a footing  in  Italy,  than  they 
sought  to  secure  their  conquest  by  the 
erection  of  Fortresses,  placed  on  lofty 
eminences,  and  so  wonderfully  strong 
and  massive  that,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  more  than  30C0  years,  their  walls 
and  gates  still  exist ; and  some  of  them 
arc  perfect. 

To  contemplate  these  numerous  vene- 
rable, and  gigantic  Fortresses,  probably 
similar  in  construction  to  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Troy,  is  so  peculiarly  interest- 
ing, that  the  Author  of  the  following 
Work,  anxious  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  Travellers  who  may  feel  a desire  to 
visit  them,  has  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  best  roads  leading  to  the  eminences 
on  which  they  stand ; and  by  minutely 
examining  most  of  them,  she  has  been 
abic  to  give  a description  of  their  re- 
mains. In  order  to  accomplish  her 
purpose,  she  frequently  consulted  the 
ancient  Itineraries:  and  as  it  appears  to 
her  that  no  modern  historian  has  con- 
sidered these  Itineraries  so  deeply  as 
Cramf.r,  she  has  adopted  his  view  of 
them ; quoting  from  him,  and  laying 
down  the  ancient  roads  of  Italy  according 
to  his  plan. 1 * * * * * * 

It  being  her  object  to  comprise,  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  one  portable 
volume,  all  (he  information  requisite  for 
Travellers  in  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  Europe,  she  has  combined  her  account 
of  the  “ Remains  or  Ancient  Italy” 
with  a new  and  considerably  enlarged 
Edition  of  her  “ Travels  in"  Europe.” 
The  following  pages,  therefore,  contain 
a faithful  description  of  the  Antiquities, 
ancient  Customs,  and  Manners  of*  Italy, 
Magna  Grcecia,  and  Sicily ; together 

1 Persons  who  wish  to  dive  deeply  into  an. 

tiquity  should  bear  in  mind,  that  most  of  the 

modern  Italian  towns  beginning  with  Civitd,  or 

Citld,  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  cities ; and 
every  place  called  by  the  peasantry  l.e  Grot/e, 

is  the  site  of  an  ancient  edifice.  Old  churches, 

likewise,  occasionally  preserve  the  names  of 
ancient  towns  and  temples  : for  instance,  Santa 

Maria  dc  Capua  is  erected  on  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Capua  ; and  Santa  Maria  in  Lucina,  at 

Rome,  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  Lucina. 


with  an  account  of  all  the  principal 
Towns  and  Post-roads  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent ; correct  Catalogues8  of  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  Architecture, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture,  in  France, 
Italy,  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily,  and  Ger- 
many ; w'ith  the  opinions  of  Nardini, 
Venuti,  Wincklemann,  and  Visconti,  on 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Works  of 
Art.  The  following  pages  likewise  con- 
tain an  account  (deduced  from  very  long 
experience)  of  the  Climates  of  southern 
Europe ; the  expenses  attendant  upon 
various  inodes  of  travelling ; the  dis- 
tances from  post  to  post  on  every  Great 
Road,  according  to  the  post-books  last 
published ; the  average  price  of  ready- 
furnished  Lodgings,  Provisions,  &c. ; 
together  with  a short  comparative  view 
ol  Family-expenses  in  various  Cities  of 
Europe  : so  that  persons  led,  by  motives 
of  economy,  to  reside  on  the  Continent, 
may  not  experience  the  disappointment 
of  finding  their  plans  defeated  by  im- 
position. 

Accommodations  for  Travellers  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years  have  been  mate- 
rially increased  in  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  by  the  augment- 
ation and  improvement  of  Hotels ; by 
the  erection  of  fine  Bridges,  which  are 
almost  universally  substituted  for  in- 
convenient and  dangerous  ferry-boats; 
by  the  sums  bestowed  to  make  rough 
and  mountainous  roads  smooth  and 
level ; and  by  the  consummate  skill  ex- 
erted to  render  those  Alps,  which  were 
onlj  practicable  by  means  of  mules, 
traineaux,  and  chaises-a  porteurs,  so  easy 
of  ascent,  that  Post-horses  attached 
even  to  a heavy  Berlin,  now  traverse 
them  speedily  and  safely.  With  such 
judgment,  indeed,  have  the  sinuosities 
of  Alpine  Roads  been  managed,  that 
crane-necked  carriages  once  absolutely 
requisite  in  passing  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nine,  are  at  present  needless ; and  even 
a drag-chain  is  seldom  required.  Several 
Hotels  in  France  are  much  improved 

2 No  complete  printed  description  or  the 
sculpture,  frescos,  and  oil-paintings,  either  In 
the  Vatican  or  in  the  private  galleries  at  Rome, 
being  at  the  present  moment  attainable,  the 
Au'hor  of  the  ensuing  Work  has  endeavoured 
to  supply  this  deficiency  by  catalogues,  made 
with  the  utmost  care;  but  it  should  be  recoh 
Iccteil  that  in  every  gallery,  whether  public  or 
private,  the  situation  of  statues  and  pictures 
is  liable  to  be  changed. 
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by  having  Restaurants  attached  to  them ; 
as  this  circumstance  never  fails  to  ensure 
a good  cook,  and  a well-provided  larder. 
New  Post-roads,  likewise,  have  been  re- 
cently constructed ; particularly  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  the  Sardinian,  Tuscan,  and 
JLucchese  territories ; and  the  most  fre- 
quented Post-roads  of  Germany  are  now 
(1836 ),  generally  speaking,  good;  and  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  Post-horses 
calculated  to  give  satisfaction  to  Travel- 
lers. The  increase  of  Post-roads  in 
Switzerland  has,  however,  produced  one 
inconvenience,  — that  of  rendering  Swiss 
Voiturins  less  trustworthy  than  they  used 
to  be : indeed,  several  serious  accidents 
have  lately  occurred  to  English  carriages, 
owing  to  vicious  horses  and  unskilful 
drivers,  employed  by  Emery,  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  his  Colleagues.  Sicily,  like- 
wise, may  be  visited  without  difficulty  in 
a Steam-packet,  recently  established  to 
run  between  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Mes- 
sina, from  the  middle  of  Spring  till  the 
middle  of  Autumn ; and  in  those  parts 
of  the  Island  most  frequented  by  Tra- 
vellers there  are  tolerably  good  carriage- 
roads,  and  inns  which  may  be  used  as 
sleeping-places ; though  comfortable 
hotels  can  only  be  found  in  the  large 
towns. 

Other  circumstances  w hich  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  travelling  at  the  present 
moment,  on  the  Continent,  are  the  in- 
crease of  ready-furnished  Lodgings  in 
several  Cities ; the  improvement  in  me- 
chanics, and  consequently  in  furniture, 
throughout  Italy  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples;  the  introduction  of  lamps,  by 
which  the  streets  of  every  considerable 
Town  are  tolerably  well  lighted ; the 
stop  put  thereby  to  the  dreadful  practice 
of  assassination ; and  the  dismissal  of 
fear  with  respect  to  Banditti ; who,  even 
betw  een  Rome  and  Naples,  are  seldom 
heard  of,  insomuch  that  the  guard-houses 
have  been  lately  abandoned,  and  their 
doors  walled  up.  But  although  the 
comfort  of  travelling  is  thus  considerably 
augmented,  the  expense  of  residing  on 
the  Continent  is  augmented  likewise ; 
owing  to  taxes  in  capital  cities,  and  still 
more  to  the  great  influx  of  British  Tra- 
vellers : nevertheless,  as  this  nowhere 
affects  the  necessaries  of  life,  except  at 
Paris,  it  is  possible,  nay  easy,  for  persons 
who  understand  and  practise  economy, 
to  live  with  comfort  either  in  France, 
Italy,  or  Magna  Gracia,  without  incur- 
ring a much  greater  expense  than  would 
have  been  needful  20  years  ago. 
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With  respect  to  modes  of  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  Italy,  that  consi- 
dered as  the  least  fatiguing’,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  benefit  consumptive  per- 
sons, is  to  go  by  sea,  in  a vessel  bound 
for  Leghorn  ; thence  proceeding  up  the 
Canal  to  Pisa : or  to  go  by  sea  to  Bor- 
deaux ; thence  proceeding  by  the  Royal 
Canal  of  Languedoc  to  Marseille,  w here 
vessels  bound  for  Leghorn  may  be  heard 
of  daily. 

Persons  in  health,  wishing  to  travel 
economically  on  the  Continent,  might 
find  their  purpose  answered  either  by 
going  in  the  carriage  of  a Voiturin, 
containing  from  four  to  six  passengers  ; 
or  in  a public  Diligence,  or  a Steam- 
boat. But  persons  blessed  w'ith  health 
and  affluence  should  always  travel  in 
their  own  carriage;  taking  care  that  it 
be  strong ; and  going  post,  when  the 
roads  are  good,  through  France,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  the  whole  of 
northern  Europe;  but  travelling  en  vo- 
turier  over  the  Alps  and  Apennine,  and 
likewise  in  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Magna 
Graecia ; for,  owing  to  the*  peculiar  ex- 
cellence of  the  roads  in  these  countries, 
the  Postilions  of  the  Post  are  apt  to 
drive  with  dangerous  rapidity ; and  it  is 
therefore  safer  to  travel  w ith  horses  be- 
longing to  the  best  established  Voiturins 
of  northern  Italy,  Florence,  or  Rome ; 
who  usually  undertake  to  convey  English 
carriages  from  40  to  50  geographical 
miles  a day,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  ati 
hour. 

The  most  frequented,  and  one  of  the 
shortest  Post-roads  from  Calais  to  Rome, 
is  through  Beauvais,  Paris,  Lyon,  and 
over  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Turin,  Genoa, 
Lucca,  Pisa,  Poggibonsi,  and  Siena.  The 
road  over  the  Cenis  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent;  though  liable,  between 
the  third  and  fourth  refuge,  to  be  injured 
by  avalanches.  One  of  these  tremen- 
dous masses  of  snow  fell,  on  this  spot,  not 
long  since,  and  killed  two  men  and  se- 
veral horses:  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be 
lamented  that  the  superintendents  of 
the  road  do  not  make  a covered  way, 
through  an  adjoining  rock,  for  carriages 
and  foot  passengers.  Another  very  good 
Road  to  Southern  Italy  leads  from 
Turin  through  Bologna  to  Florence : 
but,  between  the  two  last-named  Cities 
is  a Passage  of  the  Apennine  so  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  gusts  of  wind,  from  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  sea,  that 
Invalids  seldom  pursue  this  Route  with 
impunity.  The  shortest,  the  most  in- 
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teresting,  and  the  best  summer  and  au- 
tumn Road  is  that  which  passes  through 
Dijon,  over  the  Jura- Alps  and  the  Sim- 
plon, to  JWilan,  and  through  several 
other  Towns  of  Northern  Italy  to  Rome. 
Rut  the  Dijon-road  is  seldom  good  till 
after  a series  of  dry  weather ; and  the 
Jura-road  is  dangerous  unless  drivers  be 
skilful  and  attentive ; for  the  ascents 
and  descents  are  rapid,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently guarded  by  parapet  walls ; added 
to  which,  the  Stops  on  these  hills  are 
made  in  a slanting  direction  ; and  there- 
fore liable,  if  drivers  be  careless  or  ig- 
norant, to  throw  carriages  down  the 
precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  the  road 
lies.  The  Passage  of  the  Simplon,  how- 
ever, is  bv  far  the  safest  and  most  shel- 
tered of  all  the  Alpine  Roads;  and  when 
attention  is  paid  to  remove,  after  every 
shower,  the  snow  from  the  Gallery 
leading  to  the  Glacier  Grotto  (so 
called  because  near  a small  Glacier), 
and  likewise  from  the  Glacier  itself,  as 
was  done  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
there  can  be  no  risk  in  passing  the  Sim- 
plon at  any  season.  Two  other  Roads, 
lately  constructed,  lead  from  Coire  in 
Switzerland  to  Milan ; the  one  passes  over 
the  Mont  Splugen  to  Bellinzona,  the  other 
over  the  Mont  Bernardin  to  Chiavenna : 
but  these  new  Passages  should  not  be 
attempted,  except  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September;  and  are  at 
all  seasons  better  calculated  for  light 
open  carriages  than  for  those  of  any 
other  description.  A Carriage-road, 
leading  from  Nice  through  Genoa  to 
Pisa,  has  likewise  been  recently  opened, 
well  provided  with  Post-  horses,  and  fur- 
nished with  tolerable  Inns.  It  is  longer 
by  120  miles  than  the  Road  from  Lyon 
over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Genoa;  and 
though  it  lies  at  the  brink  of  tremen- 
dous precipices,  is  not  properly  guarded 
by  parapet  walls  ; but  it  avoids  all  the 
Alps  : and  travellers  who  wish  to  trace 
the  revival  of  the  Arts  from  the  period 
when  Greco- Araba  architecture  was  in- 
troduced bythe  crusaders  at  Pisa,  should 
make  that  Town  their  first  resting-place 
in  Italy,  and  proceed  afterwards  to 
Florence  and  Rome. 

Pisa  may  with  truth  be  called  the  Cra- 
dle of  the  Arts ; for  Buscheto,  a Greek, 
so  early  as  the  11th  century,  erected 
its  Cathedral : Diotisalvi,  during  the 

12th  century,  built  the  Baptistery ; and 
Guglielmo,  a German,  aided  by  Bon- 
nano,  Pisano,  began  the  Campanile  about 
the  year  1174.  Nicolo,  Pisano,  his  son, 
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Giovanni,  and  Andrea,  Pisano,  revived 
the  Art  of  Sculpture  in  the  1 3th  century ; 
and  not  only  embellished  the  buildings 
already  erected,  but  likewise  added 
another,  still  more  beautiful,  the  cele- 
brated Campo  Santo.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  Giunto,  Pisano, 
revived  the  Art  of  Painting,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Giotto  and  Cimabue.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  who  contemplate  the 
productions  of  the  Greco- Araba- Pisano 
School,  as  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  re- 
viving Arts,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gra- 
tified; especially,  if  they  afterwards  pro- 
ceed to  Florence  and  Rome ; and  trace 
the  gradual  progress  of  these  Arts  to 
that  state  of  maturity  which  the  pa- 
rental care  of  the  Medicean  Princes 
enabled  them  to  attain. 

For  the  generality  of  English  Tra- 
vellers, the  most  convenient  wav  of 
visiting  the  Continent  is  to  go  from 
London  to  Calais  in  a Steam-packet : 
and  after  resting  one  night  at  Calais 
(where  Roberts's  Hotel  is  particularly 
comfortable),  to  proceed  through  Beau- 
vais to  Paris;  a smoother  road,  less  hilly, 
and  shorter,  by  two  posts,  than  that 
through  Amiens;  but  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  persons  who  go 
by  way  of  Beauvais  lose  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  celebrated  Cathedral  at  Ami- 
iens;  and  frequently  experience  incon- 
venience from  finding  only  one  tolerable 
Hotel  at  Granvilliers. 

Calais,  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to 
be  that  Port  of  Gaul  whence  Ciesar  set 
sail  for  Britain,  and  which  he  denomi- 
nates hi  us  Partus,  is  a w'ell-built  Town, 
containing  above  8000  inhabitants  and 
a strong  citadel.  Two  Piers  flank 
the  Harbour,  which  is  defended  by  se- 
veral forts  and  batteries.  The  Market- 
place is  very  spacious;  and  the  Parish 
Church,  a handsome  edifice  erected  by 
the  English  when  possessors  of  Calais, 
contains,  over  the  high  altar,  a good 
painting  attributed  to  Vandyck;  and, 
over  one  of  the  side  altars,  a picture  at- 
tributed to  Rubens.  The  organ  in  this 
Church  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
fine  one.  The  Ramparts  are  planted 
with  trees,  and  form  pleasant  walks ; be- 
side which,  there  is  a more  sheltered  pub- 
lic promenade.  The  Gate  constructed 
in  1685,  during  the  administration  of 
Cardinal  Iticheneu,  merits  notice.  Ca- 
lais has  endured  several  sieges;  but  that 
of  1347,  when  six  of  its  most  distin- 
guished inhabitants  offered  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  their  fellow-citizens,  is  the 
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most  memorable. 1 * The  road  hence  to 
Boulogne  passes  over  bleak  and  barren 
downs,  ornamented,  near  Boulogne,  by 
a magnificent  Column  of  marble;  which 
the  army,  destined  by  Napoleon  to  in- 
vade England,  began  to  raise ; and 
which  was  afterwards  finished,  to  com- 
memorate the  restoration  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon. 

Boulogne,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Gessoriacum,  is  a large 
Town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liane.  Its  port  was  im- 
proved by  Napoleon,  to  whom  it  is  in- 
debted for  two  spacious  dry  docks,  and 
two  superb  Bridges  of  wood.  The 
Quay  is  handsome;  and  Boulogne,  like 
Calais,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the 
spot  whence  Caesar  embarked  for  Bri- 
tain.4 Vestiges  of  a Tower,  built  in  j 
the  days  of  Caligula,  may  be  seen  at  ' 
Boulogne,  which  is  reputed  to  con-  j 
tain  SO, OCX)  inhabitants,  beside  British 
visitors ; who,  during  peace,  are  very  | 
numerous.3  The  country  between  this 
Town  and  the  strong  Fortress  of  Mon- 
treuil  4 presents  nothing  worth  notice : 
but  beyond  the  latter  is  the  Forest  of 
Crecv,  memorable  for  the  victory  gained 
there  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince ; and 
contiguous  to  this  forest  is  the  small 
Seaport  of  Etaples,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Canche,  and  according  to 
some  opinions,  the  Jtius  Partus  of  anti- 
quity. 

From  the  high  ground  over  which  the 
road  passes  before  reaching  Abbeville, 
the  little  sea-port  Town  of  St.  Valery 
may  be  discerned  on  the  right,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Somme.  It  was  : 
from  this  port  that  William  of  Nor- 
mandy set  sail,  with  1100  ships  and  j 
100,000  men,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
England. 

Abbeville,  the  next  large  Town,  is  [ 
seated  on  the  river  Somme;  and  con 
tains  about  20,000  inhabitants.5  Beyond 
Abbeville  is  a Mound,  commanding  the  ' 
adjacent  country,  and  denominated  ' 
Ctesar’s  Camp ; the  intrenchments  are 
well  preserved ; and  Roman  medals  | 


with  other  antiquities,  have  been  dis- 
covered on  this  spot.  Farther  still  is 
Granvilliers  6,  a small  Town;  whence 
the  road  proceeds,  through  the  village 
of  Marseille  sur  l’Oise,  to  Beauvais7, 
seated  on  the  Therain ; and  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  siege  it  sustained  in 
1472  ; when  Jeanne  llachette  headed 
the  females  of  the  town,  and  defended  it 
against  an  army  of  80,000  men,  led  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  she  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  enterprise.  In 
honour  of  this  heroine,  there  was,  at 
Beauvais,  a solemn  annual  precession, 
in  which  the  female  sex  took  precedence ; 
but  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  this 
antient  custom.  Beauvais  has  about 
14,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral, 
though  unfinished,  merits  notice ; it 
contains  a monument  by  Coustou  ; fine 
Painted  Glass ; a beautiful  specimen 
of  the  tapestry  for  which  Beauvais  is 
famous  (the  subject  being  the  Cure 
of  the  Paralytic) ; and  a Choir  ad- 
mired for  its  proportions.  The  Church 
of  S.  Etienne  likewise  contains  fine 
Painted  Glass ; and  on  the  exterior 
part  of  the  north  wall  is  a Basso 
liilievo,  supposed  to  be  very  ancient. 
Between  Beauvais  and  Beaumont  8 (a 
small  Town,  pleasantly  situated,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oise),  the  country  is 
rich  in  vineyards  and  corn ; and  from 
Beaumont  the  same  scenery  continues 
to  S.  Denis : but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
country  between  Boulogne  and  S.  Denis 
is  not  pleasing;  though  the  road,  in 
consequence  of  its  great  breadth, 
straightness,  and  thickly  planted  borders 
of  trees,  has  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
common  to  most  of  the  highways  in 
France. 

The  Church  of  S.  Denis,  originally 
belonging  to  an  ancient  Abbey  of  Be- 
nedictine Monks,  contains  the  Burial- 
place  of  the  French  Monarchs.  During 
the  Revolution  this  splendid  Abbey  was 
robbed  of  its  treasures ; its  Church  was 
unroofed,  its  altars  were  levelled  with 
the  dust,  and  its  Royal  Dead  disinterred, 
and  thrown  into  unconsecrated  sepul- 


1 Mr.  Roberts,  who  keep*  the  Hdtel  Royal 
at  Calais,  Is  a Wine  Merchant;  and  his  wines 
are  particularly  good. 

s Cassar  describes  the  Itius  Portus  no  fur- 
ther than  by  saying,  that  from  it  there  is  the 
most  convenient  passage  to  Britain,  the  dis. 
tance  being  about  thirty  miles. 

3 The  best  Inns  at  Boulogne,  during  the 

present  moment.  (1831),  are  V Hotel  flu  Sard, 

and  L' Hdtel  de  I.ondres ; the  former  is  ex- 
cellent. 


■*  Inns,  Hdtel  de  Fiance — fWel de  Londres. 

5 The  best  Inns  at  Ablwville  are,  the  Tile 
de  lhruf , the  Hdtel  d’ Angleterre,  and  the  Hdtel 
de  l' Europe. 

6 Inn,  the  Hdtel  d’ Angleterre. 

1 The  best  Inns  at  Beauvais  are  L' Hdtel 
d"  Angleterre,  and  l.'Ecu  de  France. 

« Best  Inns  at  Beaumont,  he  Paon,  and  I.e 
grand  Cerf. 
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clires : but  Napoleon,  having  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  Church  to  its 
pristine  use  and  splendour,  repaired  and 
improved  the  royal  vaults ; securing  them 
with  gates  of  bronze ; and  at  the  same 
time  re-establishing  the  subterranean 
Chapels,  where  he  erected  three  Expia- 
tory Altars;  one  dedicated  to  the  Iiace 
of  Clovis,  another  to  that  of  Charle- 
magne, and  a third  to  the  princes  of  the 
Capetian  Dynasty.  He  likewise  or- 
dered prayers  to  be  offered  daily  at 
these  altars ; and  no  change  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  his  plans,  except  that 
the  bronze  doors  with  which  he  closed 
the  vaults,  destined  to  receive  himself 
and  his  family,  are  removed,  and  slabs 
of  black  marble  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  Church  is  repaired  with 
elegant  simplicity ; and  contains,  on 
I he  left,  near  the  principal  entrance,  a 
singular  Cenotaph,  erected  by  S.  Louis 
in  honour  of  Dagobert;  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  Louis  XII,  and  Anne 
of  Brittany ; another  to  the  memory  of 
Henry  II.,  and  Catherine  de’  Medici; 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Francis  I, 
and  his  consort.  Here  likewise  is  a 
monument  in  honour  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  Maria-Antoinette,  whose  statues 
particularly  merit  notice.  The  High 
Altar  was  made  by  order  of  Napoleon, 
for  his  marriage  with  Maria-Louisa ; 
and,  after  that  event,  placed  in  its  pre- 
sent situation.  The  Sacristy  is  orna- 
mented with  good  Paintings ; one  of 
which  originally  represented  the  Empe- 
ror giving  directions  for  the  restitution  of 
the  Church  ; but  his  figure  is  now  ex- 
punged, and  that  of  Louis  XV11I,  in- 
troduced in  its  stead.  Strangers  who 
inquire  at  the  Sacristy-door  for  _ the 
Suisse,  are  conducted  by  him  into’ the 
royal  Burial-place.  In  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  Church  are  arranged  the  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  the  Sovereigns 
and  lloyal  Families  of  France,  of  dif- 
ferent periods,  collected  from  various 
quarters,  after  being  dispersed  at  the 
Revolution.  It  is  singular  that  not  one 
of  these  Royal  tombs  here  assembled 
contains  the  least  vestige  of  the  mortal 
remains  of  those  in  whose  honour  they 
were  raised.  They  were  all  rifled,  and 
the  bones  originally  deposited  in  them 
borne  away  and  dispersed  at  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  properly 
so  called,  now  belongs  to  the  Establish- 
ment instituted  by  Napoleon  for  the 

1 The  quarries  of  Montmartre  supply  Paris 
of  Paris. 
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gratuitous  education  of  the  Daughters  of 
those  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
who  either  fell  in  battle,  or  were  desti- 
tute of  means  to  educate  their  children. 
In  1815,  the  initials  of  Nadoleon,  the 
founder  of  La  Maison  de  S.  Denis,  were 
erased  from  the  building,  to  make  way 
for  those  of  Louis  XVIII:  after  his 
death  the  L was  scratched  out,  and  a C 
substituted  for  it.  In  order  to  obtain 
admission  to  see  this  establishment,  a 
letter  must  be  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Chancelier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur, 
Rue  de  Lille,  70.  Between  S.  Denis 
and  Paris  (almost  one  continued  street), 
the  splendid  dome  of  the  tlalel  des 
Involutes , Montmartre  *,  Belleville,  and 
S.  Chaumont,  are  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects ; the  second  still  bears  marks  of 
having  made  a desperate  stand  against 
the  allied  armies  of  Europe,  when  they 
united  to  dethrone  Napoleon ; the  two 
last  were  bravely  defended  on  the  29th 
of  March,  1814,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Ecole  Po/t/techniqne. 

Paris,  once  called  Parisii  eel  Lutetia, 
is  watered  by  the  Seine,  anciently  Se- 
iiana  ; and  contains  about  900,000  in- 
abitants,  exclusive  of  Foreigners  and 
Troops.  The  improvements  this  city 
owes  to  Napoleon  are  innumerable  : 
and  on  entering  the  Place  Vendome, 
adorned  with  a line  imitation  of  Tra- 
jan’s Column,  on  proceeding  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  viewing  that 
superb  Edifice,  its  princely  gardens,  and 
the  magnificent  fayades  of  the  Louvre 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
modern  architecture),  then  contemplat- 
ing, from  the  Pont  Louis  XVI,  the 
Palais  Bourbon,  the  Front  of  the  Tribu- 
nal du  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  the  stately  Dome  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  the  noble  Quays  of  the  Seine, 
and  the  elegant  Bridges  thrown  over 
that  river  (which  traverses  Paris  from 
east  to  west,)  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  this  Metropolis  the  Rival  of 
ancient  Rome;  especially  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  spacious  and  splendid 
apartments  of  the  Louvre  still  boast 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  Collec- 
tions in  the  world  of  Paintings  and 
Sculpture.  At  Paris,  however,  gran- 
deur is  more  common  than  consistency; 
for,  blended  with  this  magnificent  pano- 
rama, are  streets  which,  owing  to  their 
narrowness,  insignificance,  and  filth, 
would  be  disgraceful  to  apy  capital. 

4th  gypsum,  which  when  burned  forms  plaster 
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Among  the  most  prominent  improve- 
ments made  during  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, are,  the  noble  Gallery  constuctcd 
to  unite  the  Palaces  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries  ; the  Triumphal  Arch  de 
I'Etoile  (nearly  finished);  the  Hotel  du 
Minis  tire  des  relations  cxterieures ; the 
Exchange ; the  Establishment  for  the 
Orphans  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ; the 
Observatory;  the  Temple;  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Elephant  on  the  site  of  the 
Bastile,  unfinished,  but  worthy  of  the 
colossal  Mind  by  which  it  was  projected; 
the  Greniers  tie  Reserve ; the  public 
Slaughter-houses,  magnificent  in  size, 
and  highly  beneficial  to  the  Parisians  1 ; 
the  Cupola  of  the  Corn-market ; the 
Entrepot  or  general  Magazine  for  wine; 
the  Poultry  and  Game  Market;  the  great 
Market ; the  Markets  of  S.  Germain,  S. 
Martin,  fee. ; the  Rue  de  la  Paix ; the 
Pont  du  Jardin  des  Plantes ; the  Pont  de 
la  Cite ; the  Pont  des  Arts;  the  Pont  de 
Jena;  the  new  Quays;  the  Fountain  of 
the  Esplanade  du  Boulevard  de  Bondi ; 
and  the  already  mentioned  Column  in 
the  Place  Vendome. 

The  Triumphal  Arch,  in  the  Place 
de  Carousel,  also  ranks  among  the  em- 
bellishments of  Paris;  though  devoid 
of  that  magnitude  and  simplicity  which 
distinguish  the  Roman  edifice  it  was 
meant  to  imitate. 

But  what  especially  charms  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  in  the  French  Capital,  is  a 
beautiful  Belt,  called  the  Boulevards, 
which  encircles  the  town ; and  consists 
of  drives  and  walks,  bordered  with 
forest-trees  ; and  owing  to  an  immense 
number  of  shops,  and  a profusion  of 
flowers,  has  a peculiar  air  of  gaiety; 
and  possesses,  during  summer,  a salu- 
brious coolness,  rarely  met  with  in  a 
large  metropolis.  But  the  circumstance 
of  all  others  most  conductive  to  the 
healthfulness  of  Paris,  is  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  water  of  the  Seine  ; which, 
though  perfectly  wholesome  when  clari- 
fied, and  not  more  expensive  than  the 
common  water,  was  seldom  drunk  with 
impunity  in  its  natural  state. 

Paris  appears  to  be  as  much  improved 
in  wealth  as  in  magnificence  : the  shops 
are  far  more  numerous,  and  far  better 
stocked,  than  in  time  past ; the 

1 Previously  to  the  formation  of  these  esta- 
blishments in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  Butchers 
were  allowed  to  drive  oxen  through  the  streets, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  foot  passengers ; 
while  filthy  slaughter-houses,  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  impregnated  the  atmosphere  with 
noxious  effluvia : but,  since  the  erection  of 


manufactories  greatly  advanced  ; the 
Hotels  furnished  with  an  elegance  here- 
tofore unknown  ; the  coffee-houses  dis- 
play the  most  expensive  ornaments ; the 
Tables  of  Restaurateurs  abound  with 
luxuries  ; and  the  Opera-house  exhibits 
a splendour,  with  regard  to  Stage- 
decorations,  which  no  other  theatre  in 
Europe  can  boast. 

The  following  are  a few  particulars 
respecting  the  objects  best  worth  ob- 
servation, of  which  the  Music  Royal  du 
Louvre  is  pre-eminent.  But,  prior  to 

Ban  account  of  this  splendid  col- 
i of  sculpture  and  painting,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  insert  a 
brief  account  of  the  origin  of  those  arts. 

Asia  seems  to  have  given  birth  to 
Sculpture  ; but  her  progress  appears  to 
have  been  slow  in  all  countries.  During 
her  infancy,  in  her  native  soil,  the  hea- 
then divinities  were  represented  by  no- 
thing more  than  Square  Stones.  Grecian 
Sculpture  began  in  a similar  manner  : 
after  which,  Bacchus,  and  other  pagan 
gods,  were  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a Column.  The  next  improvement 
consisted  in  placing  the  representation 
of  Human  heads  upon  these  Columns  ; 
and  Hermes  was  worshipped  under  this 
form.  The  most  ancient  representations 
of  the  human  figure,  at  full  length,  were 
of  Potter’s  clay.  Da-dalus,  however, 
and  after  him,  Demophon,  worked  in 
wood : following  artists  worked  in  ivory; 
and  their  successors  made  statues  of 
bronze.  But,  during  the  infancy  of 
bronze  sculpture,  and  even  afterwards, 
the  component  parts  of  statues  were 
fastened  together  with  nails : this  is  ex- 
emplified by  six  female  figures,  found  in 
Herculaneum,  and  by  the  beautiful 
statue  of  Victory,  lately  discovered  at 
Brescia.  2 Subsequent  to  bronze,  stone 
was  used ; and,  last  of  all,  marble : but, 
for  a considerable  period,  the  heads, 
hands,  and  feet  only  of  statues  were  of 
marble,  the  trunks  being  wood.  This 
custom  prevailed  so  late  as  the  days  of 
Phidias ; and  four  statues  were  found, 
in  the  Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  with 
heads,  hands,  arms,  and  feet  of  marble, 
and  trunks  of  wood.  3 Even  when  Sculp- 
ture had  reached  her  prime,  several  of 
the  finest  statues  of  marble,  instead  of 

public  Abattoirs,  private  slaughter-houses  have 
been  suppressed,  and  Butchers  prohibited  from 
driving  cattle  through  the  streets. 

3 The  wings  belonging  to  this  statue  were 
found  taken  off,  and  placed  at  the  feet  of  Die 
figure. 

3 The  small  group  of  Bacchus  with  a panther, 
a 4 
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being,  each  of  them,  cut  out  of  one 
solid  block,  were  made  in  separate  pieces, 
and  subsequently  joined  together.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  celebrated  Niobe 
and  two  of  her  daughters,  in  the  Albani- 
Minerva,  in  the  Faustina,  found  near 
Ostia,  among  ruins  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Pliny’s  Villa  Laurentina, 
and  in  the  statues  lately  excavated  at 
Pompeii.  Very  ancient  statues  were 
often  painted,  and  often  draped  with 
wearing  apparel,  like  statues  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  modern  times. 

Painting,  though  the  offspring  of 
Sculpture,  was  not  brought  into  the 
world  till  after  her  parent  had  reached 
maturity  : for  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
and  the  Juno  of  Polycletes,  chefs  d'oeu- 
nres  of  sculpture,  existed  before  the 
invention  of  painting.  Apollodorus, 
and  his  disciple,  Zeuxis,  who  flourished 
in  the  15th  Olympiad,  were  the  first 
painters  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  style  called  clair-obscur  : and  Eu- 
phranor,  the  contemporary  of  Praxiteles, 
and  consequently  posterior  to  Zeuxis,  is 
supposed  to  have  enriched  the  growing 
Art  by  the  introduction  of  symmetry, 
shading,  and  perspective.  But  Paint- 
ing made  a much  slower  advance  to- 
ward perfection  than  Sculpture;  be- 
cause the  latter,  from  her  birth,  became 
a necessary  appendage  to  heathen  wor- 
ship ; whereas  the  former  did  not  ac- 
quire the  privilege  of  entering  conse- 
crated edifices  till  after  she  had  reached 
her  meridian.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  Grecian  temples  be- 
came Pinacothecat;  and,  at  Rome,  the 
works  of  celebrated  painters  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  pictures  of 
heathen  deities  were  ever  worshipped 
like  their  statues ; and,  consequently, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  Paint- 
ing, from  want  of  the  same  encourage- 
ment, did  not  arrive,  in  ancient  days, 
at  the  same  height  of  perfection  with 
Sculpture.  But,  in  modern  times,  when 
the  Arts  awoke,  after  their  long  sleep 
during  the  dark  ages,  Painting  was 
immediately  admitted,  by  the  hand  of 

which  ornamented  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Pompeii,  was  found  in  detached  pieces  ; each 
of  them  bearing  the  marks  of  pivots,  by  which 
they  had  evidently  been  fastened  together. 

1  For  the  benefit  of  Travellers  restricted  in 
time,  those  productions  generally  thought 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Galleries  of  the  Continent,  are  marked 
with  one  or  more  admiration  points,  according 
to  the  reputed  merit  of  the  work  in  question. 


Religion,  into  churches  and  conventual 
establishments  ; and  so  much  cherished 
there,  as  to  become  more  eminent  than 
in  times  past;  while  Sculpture,  from 
meeting  with  fewer  patrons,  has  never 
regained  her  ancient  transcendancy. 

MustSe  Royal  du  Louvre.  1 This  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Sculpture  and 
Paintings  is  placed  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Louvre  ; several  Rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  princely  in  size,  and  rich  in  deco- 
rations, being  appropriated  to  the  efforts 
of  the  chisel ; and  "a.  Suite  of  splendid 
Apartments  upstairs  to  those  of  the 
pencil.  Among  the  Sculpture  are  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  Villa-Bor- 
ghese,  and  many  other  highly  valued 
works  of  art,  which  once  embellished 
Rome. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  pieces  of 
Sculpture  are  — 

Vestibule.  No.  1,  colossal  bust  of  a 
vanquished  Province.  2 — 5,  ditto  of 
Domitian.  3 — 6,  ditto  of  Alexander 
Scverus.  ■*  — 7,  statue  of  a Barbarian 
Prisoner.  b — 9,  colossal  bust  of  Lucius 
Verus.  — 11,  statue  of  a Barbarian 
Prisoner.  6 — 13,  colossal  bust  of  Ju- 
piter Serapis.  — 18,  Vase  adorned  with 
bacchanalian  emblems ! 7 

Arcade  leading  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Emperors.  No.  19,  statue  of  Apollo, 
called  Sauroctonon,  or  Lizard-killer ; 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  imi- 
tations extant  of  a bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  by  Praxiteles  ! 8 — 9:2,  statue 
of  the  Genius  of  eternal  sleep.  9 

Hall  of  the  Homan  Emperors.  No. 
25,  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 10  — 26, 
a Barbarian  Prisoner.  11  — 28,  bust  of 
Vespasian. — 31,  statue  of  Nero. — 33. 
ditto  of  Trajan.  12  The  Basso  Rilievo 
on  the  Pedestal  of  this  statue  represents 
a husband  and  wife  dining,  and  reposing 
on  their  couch  ; and  is  curious,  because 
it  exhibits  ancient  Roman  costume.  — 
34,  bust  of  Claudius.  — 41,  Basso  Ri- 
lievo found  at  Rome,  and  representing 
a religious  ceremony  performed  before 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  of 
■which  the  three  doors  indicate  the  three 
naves  consecrated  to  the  three  associated 

2 From  the  Villa-Borgliese. 

3 From  the  Villa-Alhani. 

* From  the  Iiraschi-Palace,  at  Rome. 

5 Vil.  Borg.  ' Ibid. 

7 Ibid.  8 Ibid. ' 

9 This  statue  does  not  express  the  idea  it  is 
intended  to  convey. 

10  From  Gabii.  >1  Gabii. 

Vil.  Alb. 
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divinities,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno. 1 
— 42,  statue  of  Trajan.  2 

Hall  of  the  Seasons.  No.  46,  statue  of 
Venus  Genetrix  ! — 47,  bust  of  Corn- 
modus.  — 50,  statue  of  a wounded  Com- 
batant. 3 — 55,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  in 
oriental  alabaster!4  — 59,  bust  of  Ve- 
nus ! b — 65,  statue  of  Euripides  ! 6 — 
73,  ditto  of  a Nymph.  — 74,  statue  of 
Bacchus.  7 — 75,  a Sarcophagus,  repre- 
senting the  voyage  of  the  Good  to 
Elysium.  — 76,  Basso  Relievo  of  Mithras 
(a  Persian  divinity),  the  Genius  of  the 
sun,  accomplishing  the  mystic  sacrifice 
of  the  bull!  Mithras  was  worshipped 
by  the  Homans,  who  erected  altars  to 
him ; and  this  Basso  Rilievo  was  found 
near  the  Forum  Romanum.  — 82,  Basso 
Rilievo,  forming  part  of  the  Frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  ; the  remainder  of  which 
is  among  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the 
British  Museum  ; it  represents  the 
Panathena'a,  and  was  composed  by 
Phidias,  and  executed  under  his  or- 
ders ! 8 

Hall  of  Peace . No.  85,  a Candela- 
brum, taken  from  the  Vatican  Museum. 

— 89,  statue  of  Posidonius ! y — 92, 
ditto  of  Demosthenes ! 10  — 95,  ditto  of 
Trajan. 1 1 

Hall  of  the  Romans.  No.  97,  bust  of 
Geta,  very  rare.  12 — 98,  Inopus,  a 
fragment  found  at  Delos.  13  — 100, 
statue  of  Augustus.  14  — 101,  bust  of  a 
Roman  Warrior.  15  — 102,  statue  of 
Rome.  — 111,  ditto  of  Tiberius,  found 
at  Capri  : drapery  fine,  head  restored. 
— 113,  statue  of  Augustus ! 16— 115, 
bust  of  Faustina  the  elder.  J7 — 116, 
colossal  bust  of  Rome  ! 18 — 118,  statue  of 
Julia,  the  consort  of  Septimius  Severus. 

— 120,  group  representing  Thetis,  Sec., 
and  worthy  notice  on  account  of  the 
ancient  galley  on  which  the  goddess  is 
placed.  ly — 123,  bust  of  Lucilla.  20  — 
124,  statue  of  Chastity.  — 126,  bust  of 
Antinous,  found  near  Frascati! — 128, 
Metope,  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens ! 

Hall  of  the  Centaur.  No.  130,  statue 
of  a Roman,  name  unknown.  — 132, 
hermes  of  Alexander  the  Great,  found 

I Vil.  Borg.  2 Gabii. 

s Vil.  Alb.  “ Vil.  Borg. 

5 Ibid.  6 vil.  Alb. 

" Vil.  Borg. 

8 The  Panathen®a  were  festivals  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  Athens. 

9 Vil  Borg. 

10  From  the  Museo  Pio-Cleinentino. 

II  Vatican.  12  Gabii. 

13  Inopus,  a river  of  Delos,  supposed,  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  a branch  of  the  Nile. 


at  Tivoli.  — 134,  group  of  the  Cen- 
taur ! ! ! This  masterpiece  is  supposed, 
by  the  Chevalier  Visconti,  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  by  Aris- 
teas  and  Papias,  natives  of  Aphrodisias, 
in  Caria.  21 — 135,  colossal  head  of 
Apollo. — 138,  ditto  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. 22  — 140,  ditto  of  Lucius  Verus. 23 
— 141,  statue  of  Germanicus.  24  — 142, 
ditto  of  Claudius.  25  — 144,  ditto  of 
Achilles.  26 — 146,  statues  of  Fauns.  2' 
— 149,  bust  of  Lucius  Verus. 28 — 150, 
statue  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  found  near 
Tusculum,  and  executed  by  Ophelion, 
a Greek  artist!  — 151,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  of  an- 
tiquity, found  in  Magna  Gracia. 

Hall  of  JDiana.  No.  154,  statue  of 
Bacchus.  — 162,  ditto  of  Minerva.— 

164,  bust  of  a Roman,  name  unknown. 

165,  group  of  three  Nymphs  suspending 
their  wet  garments  on  a column.  2y  — 
167,  statue  of  Thalia.  30  — 168,  Basso 
Rilievo  of  Hercules  stealing  the  tripod 
of  Delphos.  — 170,  bust  of  Rome.  31  — 
171,  statue  of  Venus.  32 — 175,  a Greek 
Basso  Rilievo. — 176,  Basso  Rilievo  re- 
presenting the  Suovetaurilia,  a sacrifice 
made  by  the  ancient  Romans,  which 
consisted  of  the  immolation  of  a sow 
(sus),  a lamb  ( ovis\  and  a bull  ( taurus ), 
whence  the  name.  It  was  usually  ob- 
served every  fifth  year.  — 178,  Diana 
d la  Biche  ! ! so  called  because  the  god- 
dess is  represented  at  the  moment  when 
she  has  rescued  the  celebrated  Hind 
with  golden  horns  from  Hercules,  and 
is  reprimanding  him  for  molesting  an 
animal  sacred  to  her.  This  beautiful 
work,  found  between  Genzano  and 
Aricia,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a temple 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  of  Parian  mar- 
ble, and  stands  upon  a Pedestal  orna- 
mented  with  fine  Bassi  Rilievi ; that 
part  which  represents  three  cities,  per- 
sonified by  three  female  figureswearing 
crenated  diadems,  is  particularly  ad- 
mired ! ! ! — 180,  group  called  Venus 
victorious ! 33  The  Basso  Rilievo  which 
serves  as  a pedestal  to  this  group  is  in 
the  Etruscan  style.  — 182,  Basso  Rilievo 
denominated  the  Conclamation ; a cere- 


11  Vatican. 

16  Museo  Pio-Clementino. 

17  Braschi- Palace. 

19  Vil.  Alb. 

2i  Vil.  Borg. 

23  Ibid. 

23  Vil.  Borg. 

27  Ibid. 

29  ibid. 

3i  Ibid. 

33  Ibid. 
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mony  which  took  place  at  the  funerals 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  consisted  in 
calling  the  Departed  loudly  and  repeat- 
edly by  name ; and  likewise  endeavour- 
ing to  rouse  them  by  the  noise  of  music, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
really  dead.  — 185,  group  of  Venus  and 
Cupid,  supposed  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  draped  Venus  of  Praxiteles  ! — 192, 
statue  of  Minerva ! This  fine  piece  of 
sculpture  is  supposed,  by  Visconti,  to  be 
a copy  of  the  bronze  Minerva  of  Phidias, 
surnamed  the  Beautiful.  1 — 196,  bust  of 
Marcus  Agrippa.  2 — 197,  statue  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo , — 199,  statue  of  Diana. 
— 201,  bust  of  Demosthenes,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  best  likenesses  extant 
of  that  orator!'1  — 207,  Fountain  in  the 
form  of  a tripod,  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Adrian’s  Villa. 

Hall  of  the  Candelabrum.  No.  208, 
a Candelabrum,  which,  if  found  in  its 
present  state,  would  have  ranked  among 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  ancient 
works  of  its  kind  ; but  though  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
antique,  they  were  put  into  their 

present  form  by  Piranesi 210,  bust 

of  Venus!4  — 212,  Basso  Rilievo  of 
Antiope  reconciling  her  sons,  Zethus 
and  Amphion.  3 — 213,  statue  of  Di- 
ana. G — 214,  an  Altar  consecrated  to 
Diana  Lucifera,  or  the  moon.  7 — 215, 
bust  of  Isis. —216,  statue  of  a Dog, 
found  at  Gabii ! — 218,  statue  of  Pol- 
lux. 8 — 220,  Tripod  of  the  Delphic 
Apollo,  found  at  Ostia ! — 224,  statue 
of  a Wild  Boar,  being  an  antique  copy 
of  the  celebrated  boar  of  Florence.  9 — 
229,  Tripod,  found  at  Gabii.  — 230, 
statue  of  Marsyas  ! ! ! This  is  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  sculpture  extant ; 
and  (like  every  other  antique  represent- 
ation of  Marsyas)  supposed  to  be  imitated 
from  a picture  by  Zeuxis,  which  Pliny 
mentions  as  having  graced  the  Temple 
of  Concord  at  Rome.  10 — 232,  Basso 
iiilieyo  of  Jupiter.  1 1 

Hall  of  the  TU>er.  No.  233,  statue  of 
iEsculapius  ! 12  — 234,  statue  of  Anti- 
nous  in  the  character  of  Hercules, 
found  near  Tivoli.  — 238,  statue  of 
Flora.  13 — 241,  Chair  consecrated  to 
Bacchus ! 14  — 242,  statue  of  Ceres.  1 3 — 
244,  statue  of  a Bacchante.  10  — 245, 


i Vil.  Borg. 
3 Vil.  Alb. 

3 Ibid. 

" Ibid. 

* Ibid, 
n Ibid. 

■*  ViL  Borg. 


3 Gabii. 

4 Vil.  Borg. 
6 Ibid. 

e Ibid. 

10  Ibid. 
»2'Vil.  Alb. 


Chair  consecrated  to  Ceres  ! 17  — 246, 
statue  called  the  Diana  of  Gabii. — 249, 
the  Tibef,  a colossal  group  found  at 
Rome  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  near  the  Via  Lata  ! ! ! 18 
This  fine  group,  together  with  that  of 
the  Nile  (in  the  Vatican  Museum), 
adorned  two  fountains  which  embellished 
the  avenue  of  the  Temple.  The  Tiber 
is  represented  in  a recumbent  posture, 
resting  his  right  arm  on  an  urn,  near 
which  reposes  the  w'olf  of  Mars,  with 
her  nurslings,  the  founders  of  Rome ; 
the  oar  in  his  left  hand  indicates  that 
the  river  is  navigable. — 251,  four 
statues,  called  Caryatides,  which  once 
adorned  the  Villn-Albani. 

Arcade  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  the 
! fighting  Warrior.  No.  258,  statue  of 
Antinous.  — 259,  Basso  Rilievo,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Bacchus.  19  — 260, 
statue  of  Mars. 

Hall  of  the  fighting  Warrior.  No. 
262,  statue  of  a Warrior,  called  the 
Gladiator  of  the  Villa- Borghese ! ! ! ! 
He  is  represented  as  combating  with  an 
enemy  on  horseback ; his  left  arm  bears 
a shield,  with  which  he  is  supposed  to 
parry  the  strokes  of  his  opponent,  w hom, 
with  the  right  hand,  he  is  about  to 
wound  with  all  his  force.  The  attitude 
of  the  statue  is  admirably  calculated  for 
this  double  action  ; and  every  limb, 
every  muscle,  is  thought  to  wear  more 
precisely  the  appearance  of  life,  than 
any  other  masterpiece  of  the  Grecian 
chisel.  The  author  of  this  transcendant 
and  inimitable  work  wras  Agasias  of 
Ephesus ; whose  name  is  engraved  on 
the  trunk  which  supports  the  figure ; 
Visconti  supposes  it  to  represent  a 
Warrior,  not  a Gladiator:  Winckelmann 
is  of  the  same  opinion;  and  says,  that 
the  statue  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  executed  before  the  period  when 
gladiatorial  shows  were  first  exhibited  in 
Greece.  During  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  this  statue  w’as 
discovered  at  Antium,  where  the  Roman 
emperors  had  a Villa;  and  where  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere  was  found  about  a 
centurv  before.  2(1  —263,  statue  of  Mer- 
cury.2!—267,  bust  of  Clodius  Albinus.  22 
269,  bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  23  — 270, 
a Sarcophagus  representing  the  death  of 


14  Museo  Pio-Clemontino. 
13  Vil  Borg. 

17  Mu.  Pio-Clementino. 

19  Vil.  Alb. 

21  Ibid. 

23  Vil.  Borg. 


1C  Ibid. 

19  Ibid. 

33  Vil.  Borg. 
31  Vil.  Alb. 
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Meleager.1 — 272,  group  of  two  Romans 
in  the  costume  of  Mars  and  Venus.2  — • 
276,  statue  of  Adrian  ! ! 3 — 279,  ditto 
of  Cupid,  in  the  character  of  Hercules.  4 
— 281,  statue  of  a wounded  Amazon  ! 
The  'upper  part  of  this  figure  is  said  to 
be  an  antique  imitation  of  the  wounded 
Amazon  of  Ctesilaus ; but  the  sculptor 
by  whom  it  was  restored,  in  the 
16th  century,  has  deviated  from  the 
costume  appropriate  to  female  warriors. 
— 282,  statue  of  the  Venus  of  Arles, 
so  called  because  found  at  Arles  in 
Provence ; and  supposed  to  be  Venus 
victorious,  the  device  of  Caesar.  — 284, 
statue  of  an  Infant  Mercury.  3 — 287, 
statue  of  Lucius  Caesar.  6 — 290,  group 
of  a Faun  and  a Satyr  : the  pedestal  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  ornament  with 
which  the  tops  of  ancient  Wells  were 
sometimes  embellished.  7 — 297,  statue 
of  Mercury : the  subject  of  the  Basso 
Rilievo  on  the  Pedestal  is  taken  from 
the  Odyssey,  and  represents  Ulysses  in 
the  Shades  Below. 

Hall  of  Pallas.  No.  299,  statue  of  a 
Female  petitioning  the  gods.8  The 
sculptor  who  restored  the  hands  of 
this  statue,  has  converted  it  into  an  Eu- 
terpe.— 301,  statue  of  Ceres.  9 — 302, 
ditto  of  the  Genius  of  Bacchus ! 10  — 
304,  bust  of  Trajan.  11  — 306,  statue  of 
Polymnia,  upper  part  modern,  drapery 
antique,  and  very  fine.  12 — The  Muse 
of  Memory,  and  the  Inventress  of 
Harmony,  seems  stationed  to  watch 
oves  a Sarcophagus,  numbered  307,  and 
called  that  of  Ilomer ; because  the 
Father  of  heroic  Poetry  is  here  repre- 
sented as  conversing  with  Calliope,  and 
indicating,  by  the  two  fingers  he  holds 
up,  that  he  composed  only  two  epic 
poems.  Figures  of  all  the  other  Muses 
adorn  this  Sarcophagus : which  was  dis- 
covered, at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century,  near  Rome,  on  the  road  to 
Ostia.  — 310,  a colossal  statue,  called 
The  Pallas  of  Velletri,  because  it  was 
found  near  that  town,  in  1797  ! ! ! The 
oddess  is  represented  as  possessing  the 
ignified  beauty  which  accords  with 
wisdom ; and,  though  armed  with  her 
helmet,  tegis,  and  lance,  she  seems,  from 


the  mildness  of  her  countenance,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  arts  of  peace  are  not  less 
dear  to  her  than  the  glory  of  war.  This 
statue  is  of  the  finest  Greek  workman- 
ship ; and  the  Pedestal  on  which  it 
rests  merits  observation.  — 314,  statue  of 
a female  Musician,  supposed,  by  the 
costume,  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  or  Adrian!  13  — 315, 
Sarcophagus,  called  that  of  Acteon.14 — 
317,  bust  of  Adrian.  15  — 318,  statue  of 
Nemesis.  16  — 319,  ditto  of  an  Infant 
Hercules.  *7  — 321,  statue  supposed  to  re- 
present Hone.  The  Basso  Rilievo,  which 
adorns  the  Pedestal,  displays  the  form- 
ation of  Man  by  Promethus,  and  Miner- 
va giving  him  life,  under  the  emblem  of 
a butterfly.  — 328,  the  cinerary  Urn  of 
Clodius ; Egyptian  workmanship,  as 
appears  from  the  hieroglyphics. 18  — 331, 
a triangular  Altar,  representing  three  of 
the  si^ns  of  the  zodiac,  namely  Virgo, 
the  Scorpion,  and  Sagittarius,  with 
the  three  divinities,  Ceres,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter.  19  — 332,  a Grecian  Vase,  exe- 
cuted by  an  Athenian  artist,  called 
Sosibius.  20  — 339,  a sepulchral  Urn, 
which  contained  the  ashes  of  Fundanius 
Velinus.  21 — 340,  group  representing  a 
Peasant  cutting  up  a Deer.  22  — 341, 
statue  of  Euterpe.  23  — 343,  Basin,  or 
Bath  of  Porphyry.  Baths  were  some- 
times used  as  sepulchres,  when  properly 
shaped  for  the  purpose.  24 

Hall  of  Melpomene . The  floor  of  this 
apartment  is  ornamented  with  Mosaics, 
chiefly  executed  at  Paris  by  Belloni, 
and  representing  Minerva  in  her  car, 
followed  by  Peace  and  Abundance ; 
with  river  Gods,  fee.  forming  a border 
to  the  picture.  No.  344,  bust  of  Isis. 
— 345,  statue  of  a Female  petitioning 
the  Gods,  and  supposed  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  a Roman  Empress.  25  — 347, 
bust  of  the  Nile.  — 348,  colossal  statue 
of  Melpomene,  supposed  originally  to 
have  adorned  Pompey's  theatre,  and 
found  on  its  site!  ! ! 2t> — 351,  bust  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  ! — 353,  Altar  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  — 354,  statue  of  a 
Negro  Slave.  27 

Hall  of  Isis.  Four  Columns  of 
Spanish  marble  are  placed  in  the  four 


1 Vil.  Borg.  2 n,id. 

3 Gabii.  < Ibid. 

5 Vil.  Rorg.  <">  Gabii. 

“ The  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of  victims 
in  heathen  temples  seem  to  have  been  usually 
thus  adorned. 
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corners  of  this  apartment,  and  serve  as 
pedestals  to  four  Egyptian  Statues  ; the 
most  remarkable  ot  which  is  an  Isis, 
with  a lion’s  head  in  black  basalt.  No. 
359,  statue  of  Isis,  found  in  Adrian’s 
Villa. — 361,  statue  of  an  Egyptian 
Priest. — 363,  ditto  in  green  basalt.  1 — 
367,  statue  of  an  Egyptian  Priestess 
kneeling,  with  the  throne  of  the  gods  in 
her  hand;  found  near  the  Via  Flarninia, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Rome.  — 378,  a 
large  Altar,  adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi 
representing  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks,  and  supposed  to  be 
a production  of  the  iEgina  School ! — 
380,  statue  of  Venus,  supposed  to  be  an 
antique  imitation  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Capitol.  2 

Hall  of  Psyche.  No.  381,  Altar  of 
twelve  gods,  found  at  Gabii ! This 
valuable  piece  of  sculpture  is  adorned 
with  busts  of  the  twelve  principal  divi- 
nities of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
namely,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Juno, 
Neptune,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Vesta, 
Ceres,  Diana,  Mars,  and  Venus;  the 
two  last  of  whom  Love  is  uniting:  it  is 
likewise  adorned  with  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  with  symbols  of  the 
divinity  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
month  which  each  sign  indicates.  — 383, 
statue  of  a dancing  Faun.  3 — 387,  statue 
of  Psyche  ! 4 — 398,  statue  of  Minerva, 
supposed  to  be  a production  of  the 
JEgina  School.  — 399,  statue  of  Cupid 
trying  his  bow;  probably  an  antique 
copy  of  the  bronze  Cupid  of  Lysippus.  5 

— 403,  statue  of  a dancing  Faun. 

HaU  of  the  Augur.  No.  417,  statue 
of  Cupid.  6 — 418,  Basso  llilievo,  repre- 
senting the  funeral  of  Hector.  7 — 439, 
Basso  Rilievo  representing  one  of  the 
Roman  Augurs  consulting  the  entrails 
of  an  ox,  and  unique  with  respect  to  its 
subject.  8 — 442,  statue  of  Commodus, 
found  at  Gabii.  I 

Hall  of  Hercules  and  Tele ph  us.  — No. 
450,  a colossal  group  of  Hercules  and 
Telephus.  3 — 458,  statue  of  Minerva.  10 

— 461,  recumbent  statue  of  an  Herma- 
phrodite: this  seems  to  be  an  antique 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  Hermaphro- 
dite in  the  Hall  of  the  Caryatides.  The 
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mattress  is  antique.  1 1 — 462,  statue  of 
Diana,  formerly  called  the  Zingarella.  12 

— 465,  statue  of  Julius  Ca?sar,  found  at 
Gabii.  — 466,  statue  of  Pertinax. 

Hall  of  Medea.  No.  470,  group  of 
the  Graces  ; the  heads  are  modern.  *3  — 
478,  Basso  Rilievo,  representing  the 
vengeance  of  Medea.  14  — 488,  group 
of  Mercury  and  Vulcan.  13  — 491,  a 
sleeping  Nymph.  16  — 496,  a group  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche.  17  — 498,  statue  of  a 
Muse.  18 

Coriidor  of  Pan . No.  501,  statue  of  a 
Priestess  of  Isis,  found  at  Athens.  — 
504,  statue  of  a young  Faun.  19  — 506, 
statue  of  Pan. 20  — 514,  bust  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest. — 517,  hermes  of  the 
I ndian  Bacchus,  found  at  Rome.  — * 
522,  statue  of  Urania. 

Hall  of  the  Caryatides,  so  called  because 
one  enclof  this  immense  apartment  ex- 
hibits four  Caryatides  2 1,  the  work  of  Jean 
Goujon.  — No.  523,  a triangular  Altar, 
adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing 
three  Lacedaemonian  Virgins.22 — 526, 
hermes  of  Socrates.  — 527,  the  celebrated 
Hermaphrodite  of  the  Villa- Borghese, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  imitation  extant 
of  the  bronze  Hermaphrodite  of  Poly- 
cletus! ! ! This  statue  was  discovered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  17th 
century,  near  Dioclesian’s  Baths.  The 
mattress  on  which  the  figure  rests  was 
done  by  Bernini,  who  likewise  restored 
the  left  foot.  — 528,  hermes  of  Homer, 
from  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol. — 530, 
hermes  of  Diogenes.  — 533,  statue  of  a 
Lion,  in  green  basalt ! 23  — 559,  statue  of 
Hercules ; upper  part  fine.  24  — 560,  her- 
mes called  Hercules ; but  supposed  by 
Winckelmann  to  represent  Xenophon. 

— 592,  hermes  of  Thucydides.  — 593, 
statue  of  Sabina,  the  consort  of  Adrian ! 23 

— 595,  statue  of  an  African  Fisherman, 
heretofore  denominated  the  death  of 
Seneca  ! 26  — 596,  a column  of  red  por- 
phyry, surmounted  by  a fragment  of 
a statue  of  Minerva,  apparently  of  the 
/Egina  School.  — 597,  Choiseul  Marble, 
discovered,  at  Athens,  in  the  year  1788. 
— 622,  statue  of  Livia.  — 623,  hermes  of 
Zeno.  27  — 655,  hermes  of  Pittacus.— 
657,  ditto  of  Epicurus.  28  — 681,  statue  of 

' 21  Caryatides  are  statues  of  females,  used 
in  tead  of  columns.  The  male  inhabitants  of 
Caria  were  put  to  the  sword  ; the  females  car- 
ried into  slavery  ; and  to  commemorate  this 
event,  the  conquerors  erected  public  edifices, 
ornamenting  them  with  the  figures  of  the  cap- 
tive females,  instead  of  columns. 

22  Vil.  Borg.  23  Albani  collection. 

2«  Vil.  Borg.  23  Ibid. 

*5  Gabii.  2“  Ibid.  **  Ibid. 
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Venus  rising  from  the  bath. 1 — 682, 
bust  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Gabii.  — 684, 
statue  of  Alexander  the  Great ! 2 — The 
Basso  Rilievo  fixed  in  the  wall,  above 
this  statue,  represents  Achilles  arming 
himself  for  battle  ; and  was  taken  from 
the  Villa  Borghese.  — 694,  group  of  a 
Child  strangling  a Goose,  supposed  to 
be  an  antique  copy  of  a work  in  bronze 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  having  been 
executed  by  Boethus,  a Carthaginian 
sculptor  ! This  group  was  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  spot  now  called  Roma- 
Vecchia.  — 698,  statue  of  Venus  rising 
from  the  Bath  : supposed  to  be  an  an- 
tique copy  of  a celebrated  Venus,  by 
Polymarchus,  which  adorned  Rome  in 
the  days  of  Pliny  ! — 699,  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  3 — 703,  torso  of  Jupiter,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  antique  imitation,  in 
marble,  of  the  famous  Jupiter  Olympicus 
of  Phidias ! — 704,  statue  of  a Discobolus, 
found  in  the  Via  Appia.  — 705,  706,  and 
708,  Vases  found  at  Marathon.  — 709, 
group  of  Silenus  with  the  infant  Bac- 
chus ! ! ! ! This  masterpiece  of  art  was 
discovered,  during  the  16th  century, 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust.  — 710,  statue 
of  Jason,  improperly  called  Cincin- 
natus  ! ! — This  c/ief-d' oeuvre  was  found 
at  the  Villa- Negroni,  and  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  style  of  Agasius  the  Ephesian. 
— 711,  Vase  of  the  Villa  Borghese!! 
The  Bassi  Rilievi  on  this  beautiful  Vase, 
which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sal- 
lust, represent  a Bacchanalian  ceremony. 
712,  statue  of  a Roman  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Mercury,  and  improperly  called 
Germanicus  ! ! This  chef-d'oeuvre , which 
appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  younger 
Cleomenes,  does  not,  in  point  of  fea- 
tures, resemble  any  of  the  statues,  nor 
any  of  the  medals  of  Germanicus : it 
was  found  in  the  Villa-Negroni. 

Five  additional  rooms,  ornamented 
with  splendid  Columns,  Busts,  and  Mo- 
saic Pavements,  and  called  Galerie  de  la 
Renaissance  des  Arts  ties  quinzieme  et 
seizieme  siecles,  were  opened,  in  1824 
(then  they  were  named  Galerie  d'An- 
goulenie),  to  receive  the  Works  of  Mo- 
dern Sculptors  : and  a New  Apartment 
(called  at  the  time  Mush  Charles  X .,  but 
at  present  Mush  Egyptien ,)  containing 
a valuable  collection  of  Egyptian  Anti- 
quities, &c.  was  added,  in  1830,  to  the 
Royal  Museum ; as  likewise  another 
Apartment,  called,  when  it  was  opened, 
Musee  Dauphin,  but  since,  with  more 

i Vatican.  2 Vil  Alb.  3 Gabii. 

• * The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  paintings,  as 


propriety,  denominated  Mush  de  la  Ma- 
rine; its  contents  being  models  and  sec- 
tions of  vessels,  plans  in  relief  of  ports 
and  naval  arsenals,  models  of  rope- 
houses,  anchor-houses,  &c.,  together  with 
the  objects  discovered  by  Captains  Dil- 
lon and  D’Urville,  on  the  spot  where 
the  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse  and  his 
companions  perished. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  Apart- 
ments which  contain  the  paintings,  was 
built  according  to  the  designs  of  Fon- 
taine ; the  paintings  on  the  ceilings  of  the 
grand  staircase  and  the  entrance  saloon, 
are  by  M.' Abel  de  Pujol,  and  M.  Mey- 
nier.  An  Ante-chamber,  denominated 
La  Salle  ronde , separtes  the  Great  Pic- 
ture-Gallery from  the  Gallery  of  Apollo, 
called  Musee  des  Desseins.  The  Great 
i Gallery  (above  1300  feet  in  length)  is 
adorned  with  more  than  1200  pictures; 
and  divided  into  nine  parts  : the  first 
three  containing  the  Works  of  the 
French  School;  the  next  three  being 
appropriated  to  the  Works  of  the  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools;  and  the 
last  three  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
Schools. 

Some  of  the  most  admired  Pictures 
are ; — 

French  School  A Bourdon.  No.  9,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  — Brun  (le). 

87,  the  Nativity 90,  Jesus  served  in 

the  Desert  by  Angels ! 98,  the  Mag- 
dalene, renouncing  the  vanities  of  life; 
supposed  to  represent  Madame  de  la 
Valliere! — 94,  the  Dream  of  Anne  of 
Austria.  — 96,  Pentecost ! — -97,  the  La- 
pidation  of  St.  Stephen  ! — 99,  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Granicus!  — 100,  the  Battle 
of  Arbela  ! — 101,  the  Tent  of  Darius  ! 
— 102,  the  Defeat  of  Porus ! 103,  the 
entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon ! — 104, 
the  Death  of  Cato.  — Cociiereau.  27, 
a Painter’s  Studio.  — Cousin.  30,  the 
Last  J udgment ! — Coypel  ( Noel  ).  31 , 
Solon  banishing  himself  from  Athens.  — 
32,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ransoming 
120,000  Jews. — 33,  Trajan  administering 
Justice.  — 34,  Alexander  Severus  distri- 
buting corn  in  timeof  famine.  — Coypel 
( Antoin e ).  35,  Joas  acknowledged  king 
of  Israel. — Drouais.  54,  Sea-piece, 
View  of  Minternae. — Drolling  (a  self- 
taught  painter).  52,  a Kitchen. — Gelee 
(Claude  Lorrain).  162,  David  anoint- 
ed King! — 163,  the  disembarkation  of 
Cleopatra,  to  present  herself  before  An- 
tony ! — 164,  and  the  14  following  Land- 

well  as  the  6tatues,  are  extracted  from  the  last 
published  Catalogue  of  the  Louvre  (1834). 
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scapes,  by  the  same  great  master ; 
among  four  which  have  been  recently 
purchased,  is  a Summer  Evening,  174, 
an  admirable  painting.  — Greuze.  62, 
the  Village  Bride.  — 1299,  the  Broken 
Jar. — Jouvenet.  70,  the  miraculous 
Draught  of  Pishes!  — 71,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ! — 74,  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  ! — Lahyre.  83,  Pope  Nicolas 
V,  visiting  the  body  of  St.  Francis 
d’ Assisi. — Lenajn.  Ill,  Procession  in 
the  Interior  of  a Chnrch.  — Mignakd. 
181,  La  Vierge  ula  Grappe! — 184,  S.  Ce- 
cilia.— Poussin  (Nicolas).  220,  the 
Deluge!!  — 197,  the  Preservation  of 
the  infant  Moses ! — 198,  the  same 
subject ! — 202,  the  Philistines  visited 
by  the  Plague.  — 203,  the  Judgment 
of  Solomon ! — 205,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, Elizabeth  and  S.  John! — 212, 
S.  John  baptising  the  Jews!  — 207,  the 
Blind  Men  of  Jericho ! — 211,  the  Death 
of  Sapphira ! — 214,  the  Assumption  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  ! — 216,  S.  Franfois- 
Xavier  recalling  a young  Female  to 
life  ! — 223,  Echo  and  Narcissus ! — 225, 
the  Death  of  Eurydice.  — 226,  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia.  — 232,  Time  rescuing 
Truth  from  Envy  and  Calumny,  and 
bearing  her  to  the  Regions  of  Eternity ! 

— 231,  Diogenes  throwing  away  his 
drinking  cup  ! — Prud’hon.  236,  Crime 

ursed  by  Justice  and  Vengeance  ! ! ! — 
,e  Sueur.  122,  S.  Paul  preaching  at 
Ephesus! ! ! — 118,  Simon,  the  Cyrenean, 
coming  to  the  aid  of  Christ ; who  is 
represented  as  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  his  Cross,  while  S.  Veronica  offers  him 
a handkerchief,  which  receives  the  im- 
pression of  his  countenance!  — 119,  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross!  — 125, and  21 
following  numbers,  the  life  of  S.  Bruno. 
— 1303,  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
a picture  recently  purchased.— -Vernet. 
282,  Antibes.  — 283,  and  284,  Toulon.  — 

285,  Old  Port  of  Toulon.  — 281,  Gulf  of 
Bandol.  — 279,  and  280,  Marseilles.  — 
288,  Cette.  — 289,  and  290,  Bayonne. — 

286,  and  287,  Bordeaux.  — 291,  La  Ro- 
chelle. — 292,  Rochefort.  — 293,  Dieppe. 

— 299,  a Sea-port  at  sunrise ! — 294,  a 
Sea-port  at  sunset ! — 296,  a Sea-view  by 
moonlight! — 297,  a Tempest.  — 303,  a 
Moonlight  Scene. — 295,  a Tempest. 

Flemish , German,  and  Dutch  Schools. 
Berghem.  331,  View  on  the  coast  of 
Nice.  — Both.  350,  View  at  sunset  in 
Italy  ! — Breughel.  364,  the  Garden 
of  ICden. — Brill  (Paul).  370,  a 
Landscape,  the  figures  in  which  are  by 
Annibale  Caracci.  — 371,  and  the  five 
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following  numbers,  are  by  Paul  Brill. — 
Champagne  (Philippe  de).  384,  Les 
Religieuses  ! — 378,  the  Repast  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  — 379, 
the  Last  Supper.  — 386,  a Landscape.  — 
385,  ditto.  — - Cuvr.  403,  a Landscape 
with  Cattle ! — 404,  a Gentleman  mount- 
ing his  horse. — 405,  the  same  Gentle- 
man returning  from  his  ride.  — Dow 
( Gerard).  414, the  Dropsical  Woman  ! ! 
— An  Interior,  with  the  Father  and 
Mother  of  Gerard  Dow.  — Due  (Jean 
le).  547,  Interior  of  a Guard-room. — 
Vandyck  ( Anthony).  433,  portrait  of 
Charles  I,  of  England. — 428,  Sketch  of 
the  Saviour  dead,  in  the  anus  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Angels  weeping!  — 
425,  the  Infant  Jesus  receiving  homage 
from  a Saint  and  a King ! — 426,  Ex  votof 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  re- 
ceiving homage.  — Vandyck  ( Philip). 
447,  Abraham  banishing  Hagar  and  her 
Son.  — 434,  and  the  following  number, 
Portraits!!  — Flinck.  459,  An  Angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  to 
the  Shepherds. — Glauber.  466,  a Land- 
scape with  figures  by  Gerard  de  Lairesse ! 
•—Holbein  (Hans).  485,  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  — 488,  portrait  of 
Erasmus. — 489,  portrait  of  Anne  Bo- 

leyn 486,  portrait  of  an  Archbishop 

of  Canterbury. — 487,  portrait  of  Nicholas 
Kratzer,  astronomer  to  Henry  VIII,  of 
England.  — 484,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  with  two  other  pictures  in  the  same 
frame.  — IIoogh  (Peter  de).  500,  the 
Interior  of  a Dutch  Dwelling! — Van 
Huysum.  505,  and  all  the  intermediate 
numbers  to  514,  inclusive.  — Jordaens. 
520,  Jesus  driving  the  Sellers  out  of 
the  Temple.  — 524,  Le  jour  des  Rois 
(Twelfth-night). — Jardin.  529,  the 
Crucifixion. — Lucas  de  Leyden.  556, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross.  — Matsyn 
(Quintin).  566,  a Jeweller  weighing 
gold,  and  his  Wife  examining  a book, 
illuminated  with  miniatures.  — Metzu. 
568,  a Market  at  Amsterdam.  — 569, 
A Female  and  a Soldier. — Meulen 
(Van  der).  575  to  589,  Paintings  re- 
presenting the  wars  of  Louis  XIV; 
many  figures  are  portraits.  — Neff 
( Peter).  611,  Interior  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Antw  erp. — 612,  Interior  of  a Church. 
— 613,  an  An^el  delivering  S.  Peter  from 
Prison. — 61 4, 1 nterior  of  a Church. — 61 5, 
the  same  subject. — Neer  (Van  der) 
616,  a Landscape,  in  which  the  Cows  are 
attributed  to  Cuyp. — Dost  (Van  the 
elder).  622,  S.  Carlo  Borromco  ad- 
ministering the  Sacrament  to  persons 
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infected  with  the  Plague  at  Milan Os- 

tadf.(  Adrian  Van).  624,  Family  of  the 
Painter. — Ostade  (Isaac  Van).  631, 
Travellers  stopping  at  an  Inn. — Poel- 
enburg.  638,  an  Angel  announcing  the 
Messiah’s  birth  to  the  Shepherds. — Por- 
bus  the  Younger.  647,  648,  portraits 
of  Henry  IV 650,  portrait  of  Guil- 

laume du  Vair. — Paul  Potter.  651, 
Two  Horses  fastened  to  a Water-trough, 
and  a Man  bringing  them  water  ! — 652, 
Cattle  in  a Meadow ! — Pynaker.  653, 
a Landscape  w’ith  Cattle. — Rembrandt. 
665,  and  the  three  following  numbers, 
portraits  of  l he  Painter.  — 670,  Head  of 
a man  with  a fur  cap. — 671,  Head  of  an 
old  person  with  a long  beard. — 656, 
Tobit  and  his  Family,  prostrate  before 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  ! — 657,  the  good 
Samaritan. — 658,  the  Saviour  at  Em- 
maus, — 659,  the  same  subject.  — 660, 
S.  Matthew'  writing,  and  an  Angel  dic- 
tating to  him.  — 664,  Venus  and  Cupid  ! 

— 661,  a Philosopher  in  meditation.  — 
663,  the  Interior  of  a Tradesman’s  dwell- 
ing.— Rosa  di  Tivoli.  674,  a Wolf 
devouring  a Sheep.  — Rubens.  677, 
Lot  and  nis  Daughters  leaving  Sodom. 

— 678,  Elias  succoured  by  an  Angel  in 

the  Desert.  — 679,  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi.  — 681,  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
— 680,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  our  Sa- 
viour surrounded  with  groups  of  Child- 
ren ; known  by  the  name  of  La  Vierge 
aux  Atigcs. — 'lomyris,  Queen  of  Scy- 
thia, insulting  the  Head  of  Cyrus 

Twenty-four  pictures  (the  first  number 
being  691),  taken  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  and  representing  the  Life 
of  Maria  de’  Medici.  — 716,  portrait 
of  ^ Richardot.  — 687,  representation  of 

a Village  Fete. — 712  to  718,  Portraits 

Rusydael.  720,  a Landscape,  the  Fi- 
gures and  Cattle  by  Berghem  ! — 721, 
a Landscape,  the  Figures  by  Philip 
Wouvermans  ! — 722,  a Tempest ! — 
Santwoort.  725,  the  Saviour  at  Em- 
maus ! — Schalken.  726,  the  Holy 
Family!  — Sneyders.  739,  Animals 
entering  the  Ark.  — 743,  a Kitchen.  — 
Steenwick.  749,  the  inside  of  a Church. 

— 750,  the  inside  of  a Hall,  with  figures 
by  Poelenburg,  representing  Christ  with 
Martha  and  Mary.  — Teniers  (David 
the  Younger).  759,  the  Prodigal 
Son  at  a Feast — 760,  a Rich  Man 

giving  Alms 761,  the  Temptation 

of  S.  Anthony.  — 771,  Head  of  an  old 
man.  — Vandervei.de  ( Adrian).  780, 
Cattle  on  the  bank  of  a river  at  sun- 

1 It  is  said  that  Monsignor  Giovanni  della 
Casa,  a Florentine  prelate,  employed  Daniello 


rise.  — Weenix  the  Younger.  796, 

a Hare,  and  other  Game 797,  a 

Peacock,  Game,  and  a Dog  ! — Were 
(Adrian  Van  der).  799,  Pharaoh’s 
Daughter  discovering  Moses!  — 801, 
an  Angel  announcing  the  Messiah’s 
birth  to  the  Shepherds!  — 802,  the  Mag- 
dalene in  the  Desert ! — 804,  Nymphs 
dancing,  and  a Faun  playing  the  Piute ! 

— Wouvermans  (Philit).  812,  an 
Attack  of  Polish  Cavalry 

Schools  of  Italy  and.  Spain,  Alba  no. 
825,  the  Salutation.  — 830,  the  Infant 
Jesus  embracing  S.  John.  — 833,  Venus 
impatient  to  try  the  effect  of  her  beauty 
on  the  heart  of  Adonis. — 834,  Vulcan 
reposing  at  the  feet  of  Venus,  while  the 
Loves  forge  arms  for  the  latter.  — 835, 
the  Loves,  while  reposing  after  their  la- 
bours, disarmed  by  Diana’s  Nymphs 

836,  the  Loves,  after  having  recovered 
their  losses,  and  become  triumphant, 
conducting  Adonis  to  the  feet  of  Venus. 

— Andrea  del  Sarto.  855,  the  blessed 
Virg  in  and  our  Saviour  listening  to 
S.  John,  who  is  presented  to  them  by 
Elizabeth.  — 856,  Charity.  — Batoni 
(Cav.  Pompeo).  875,  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin in  contemplation.  — Bonifazzio. 

885,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus. 

Bordonf.  (Paris).  890,  Portrait  of  a 
young  Man,  holding  a letter  in  one  hand, 
and  resting  the  other  on  a table Ca- 

naletto. 899,  View  of  the  Basilica 

and  Piazza  di  S.  Marco,  at  Venice. 

900,  View  of  the  Palazzo  Ex-Ducale,  at 
Venice. — 901,  View  of  the  Church 
of  the  Madonna  della  Salute,  at  Ve- 
nice.— Caravaggio  (Michelangelo 
Amergihi).  902,  the  blessed  Virgin 
dead,  and  the  Apostles  weeping.  — 903, 
a young  Woman  telling  a Youth  his 
Fortune.  — Caracci  (Annibale).  913, 
the  Nativity.  — 916,  the  blessed  Virgin 
imposing  silence  on  S.  John,  to  prevent 
his  disturbing  our  Saviour  when  asleep  ! 

— 921,  the  Ascension.  — 924,  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Stephen  ! — 925,  the  same 
subject.  — Caracci  (Lodovico).  938, 
the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  !— * 
Cavedone.  945,  Santa  Cecilia.  — Cor- 
reggio. 953,  Christ  presenting  the  ring, 
for  his  mystic  marriage,  to  S.  Catherine 
of  Alexandria!  — 954,  Christ  crowned 
with  thorns. — 955,  Antiope  asleep,  Love 
sleeping  by  her  side  on  a lion’s  skin,  and 
Jupiter  standing  near,  transformed  into 
a Satyr  ! ! — Daniello  da  Volterra. 
961,  David  vanquishing  Goliath,  a dou- 
ble picture  on  the  same  subject. 1 — Dolci 

da  Volterra  to  model  a group  in  plaster  of  Da- 
vid vanquishing  Goliath  ; and  then  desired  him 
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(Agnese).  962,  Christ  consecrating  the 
bread.  — Domenichino.  964,  David 
playing  the  Harp. — 966,  a Landscape 
representing  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and 
attributed  by  some  persons  to  Anniba- 
le Caracci.  — 969,  S.  Cecilia ! ! — 970, 
iEneas  escaping  with  his  Father  from 
the  flames  of  Troy!  — Espagnoletto. 
997,  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds!  — 
Feti  ( Domenico).  1004,  Melancholy  ! 

— Gahofolo  (Benvenuto).  1012,  a 
mystic  subject — Gasparo  Dughet, 
called  Gasparo  Poussin.  1016,  1017, 
and  1018,  Landscapes.  — Giordano 
(Luca).  1025,  the  Messiah  accepting 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion  ! — Guer- 
cino.  1037,  the  blessed  Virgin  and  S. 
Peter  deploring  the  death  of  the  Messiah. 
— 1045,  Circe — Guino.  1049,  the  Sa- 
lutation. — 1052,  the  Infant  Saviour 
sleeping  on  his  Mother’s  knees.  — 1055, 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan. — 1056,  Christ 
giving  the  keys  of  Heaven  to  S.  Peter. 
— 1058,  Christ  crowned  with  thorns. — 
1057,  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Olives. 
— 1059,  the  Magdalene. — 1060,  the  same 
subject.  — 1063,  S.  Francis  kneeling 
before  a crucifix.  — 1064,  an  allegory 
representing  the  union  of  Design  and 
Colouring.  — 1065,  Hercules  slaying 
the  Lernasan  Hydra.  — 1066,  Hercules 
wrestling  with  Achelous.  — 1067,  Her- 
cules slaying  Nessus. — 1068,  Death  of 
Hercules.  — 1069,  the  Flight  of  Paris 
with  Helen. — Giulio  Romano.  1073, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. — 1074, 
the  Circumcision  ! — Lanfranco.  1081, 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  led  to  martyrdom. 

— Leonardo  da  Vinci  (the  Founder 
of  the  Milan  School).  1092,  portrait  of 
Monna  Lisa,  a celebrated  Florentine 
beauty.1  — 1084,  S.  John  the  Baptist! 

— 1085,  S.  Anne,  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  Infant  Jesus.  — 1086,  the  Infant 
Jesus  blessing  S.  John. — 1087,  the  Arch- 
angel, Michael,  presenting  to  the  Infant 
Jesus  the  balance  destined  to  weigh  the 
actions  of  mankind.  — 1088,  Christ  re- 
ceiving a Cross  of  Rushes  from  S.  John. 

— School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  1093, 
the  Messiah  sleeping.  — Lovini  (Ber- 
nardo), commonly  called  Luini.  1098, 
the  Holy  Family — Maratta  (Carlo). 
1108,  the  blessed  Virgin  showing  the 
Messiah  to  Angels  and  Shepherds.  — 
1111,  the  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine. — 
Murillo.  1125,  the  Infant  Jesus  play- 
ing with  a chaplet!!  — 1126,  God  the 

to  represent,  in  painting,  the  two  sides  of  the 
model ; which  seems  to  have  been  done  in  this 
double  picture. 
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Fathqr  and  the  Holy  Ghost  contemplat- 
ing the  Messiah  while  he  receives  a 
cross  of  rushes  from  S,  John! — 1127, 
the  Messiah  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
presented  by  an  Angel  with  the  chalice 
and  the  cross. — 1128,  S.  Peter  imploring 
ardon  of  the  Messiah.  — 1130,  a young 
Jeggar  seated  ! ! — Pai.ma  Vfxchio. 
1139,  portrait  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard.  — 1136,  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus  receiving  ado- 
ration from  Elizabeth,  S.  John,  &c. ! 

— Paolo  Veronese.  1154,  the  Mes- 
siah sinking  under  the  weight  of  his 
Cross.  — Pif.tro  da  Cortona.  1171, 
the  blessed  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
and  S.  Martina.  — 1172,  the  same  sub- 
ject.— 1173,  Faustulus  presenting  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  to  his  wife,  Laurentia. 

— Raffaelo  Sanzio  d’Urbino,  the 
Founder  of  the  Roman. School.  — 1193, 
Portraits  of  Raphael  and  his  Fencing 
Master  ; or,  according  to  some  opinions, 
Portraits  of  Raphael  and  Pontormo,  by 
the  latter.  — 1194,  Portrait  of  Jane  of 
Aragon,  Vice-Queen  of  Sicily:  the 
head  was  painted  by  Raphael,  and  the 
other  part  of  the  picture  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano!— 1195,  Portrait  of  Balthasar 
Castiglione,  the  Friend  of  Raphael ! — 
1196, Portrait  of  a Youth  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand.  — 1187,  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  vanquishing  Satan — 1190, 
S.  George  combating  an  enormous  dra- 

fon. — 1185,  the  Holy  l'amilv,  called 
,a  belle  Jardiniere. — 1184,  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, painted  for  Francis  I,  of  France, 
only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Ra- 
phael ; and  supposed  to  be  the  sole  pic- 
ture to  which  he  put  his  name  ! ! — 1186, 
the  Infant  Jesus  sleeping.  — 1188,  the 
Infant  Jesus  caressing  S.  John. — Sal- 
vator Rosa.  1214,  a Sportsman  shoot- 
ing a bird,  and  soldiers  reposing  on 
a rock.  — 1215,  a Sea- view.  — Sasso 
Ferrato.  1217,  Christ  sleeping  #on 
the  lap  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with 
Cherubim  in  the  angles  of  the  picture  ! 
— 1218,  the  Apotheosis  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  — Schiavone.  1220,  Head  of 
S.  John  .Baptist.  — Schidone.  1221, 
the  Holy  hamily.  — Sebastiano  del 
Piombo.  1224,  the  blessed  Virgin  visit- 
ing Elizabeth.  — Leonei.i.o  Spada. 
1231,  the  Prodigal  Son.  — 1233,  a Con- 
cert.— Tintoretto.  1241,  Portrait  of 
the  Painter. — 1238,  Christ  dead,  sup- 
ported by  weeping  Angels. — Tiziano 

1 Francis  I,  of  France,  gave  for  this  picture 
4000  gold  crowns  j a sum  exceeding  45,000 
francs. 
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(Vecellio),  one  of  the  Founders  of 
the  .Lombard  School.  1259,  Portraits 
of  the  Painter  and  his  Mistress.  — 1256, 
Portrait  of  Francis  I,  of  France!  — 
1265,  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Hippolito 
de’  Medici. — 1258,  Portrait  of  Alphonso 
d’ Avalos.  — 1260,  Portrait  of  a Man 
dressed  in  black,  with  a Beard  and  Whis- 
kers ! — 1261,  Portrait  of  a young  Man 
in  black,  with  a Glove  on  his  left  hand. 
— 1264,  Portrait  of  a Man  with  a Glove 

in  his  right  hand 1251,  the  Soldiers 

insulting  the  Messiah  at  the  door  of  his 
prison!!  — 1252,  the  Messiah  borne  to 
the  Tomb.  — 1249,  the  Pilgrims  of  Em- 
maus.1 2  — 1244,  the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
Infant  Jesus,  and  Saints  ! — 1245,  An- 
gels worshipping  the  Messiah.  — 1246, 
the  blessed  V lrgin  holding  a Rabbit,  for 
which  the  Infant  Jesus  seems  to  ask. — 
1247,  S.  Agnes  presenting  her  Palm  of 
Martyrdom  to  the  Messiah! — Vanni 
(Francesco).  1273,  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Irene  ! — Velasquez.  1277,  Por- 
trait of  an  Infanta  of  Spain.4 

Admission  may  usually  be  obtained 

Sratis  to  the  Musee  Royal  every  morning, 
londay  excepted,  from  ten  o’clock 
till  four,  by  foreigners;  provided  they 
show  their  passports : and  admission  is 
(riven  to  the  public  in  general  every 
Sunday,  from  ten  o’clock  till  four.3 

Mu  see  du  Ijuxembourg.  The  Luxem- 
bourg Palace,  now  denominated  La 
Ckambre  des  Pairs , is  adorned  with  sta- 
tues by  modern  artists ; Ceilings  painted 
by  Lesueur ; comprising  the  most  cele- 
brated Works  of  modern  French  Pain- 
ters. This  Gallery  and  several  other 
Apartments  in  the  Palace,  are  open 
every  day,  Mondays  excepted  4,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  four,  to  Strangers 
who  produce  their  passports ; though,  to 
the  Public,  these  Apartments  are  open 
on  Sundays  only. 

Ecole  lloyale  des  Beaux- Arts  ( Royal 
Academy),  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins, 
No.  16.  A School  for  instruction  in  the 
Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Ar- 
chitecture, founded  (like  the  Ecole  Po- 
lytechnujue ) at  the  Revolution.  The 
most  deserving  students  w'ho  gain  the 

1  According  to  tradition,  the  Pilgrim  on 
the  right  of  our  Saviour  represents  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V;  the  Pilgrim  on  the  left.  Car- 
dinal Ximenes;  and  the  Page,  Philip  II,  of 
Spain. 

2  A considerable  number  of  the  pictures  in 

this  Museum  have  been  engraved ; and  proof 
impressions  are  sold,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, at  the  Calcographie  du  Must'e 

Koyal. 


prize  for  the  best  compositions,  are  sent 
to  Rome  to  study  at  the  French  Aca- 
demy, and  maintained  there  at  the  ex- 
pence of  Government  for  three  years. 
The  Architectural  Gallery  contains  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Models  in 
cork  and  plaster,  of  all  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  w'orld,  Greek,  Roman,  Egyp- 
tian, Indian,  &c. ; it  is  open  to  the  Public 
every  day  from  10  till  3.  The  collection 
of  french  Monuments  from  Churches 
and  other  public  buildings,  preserved 
from  destruction  by  M.  Lenoir,  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  wrere 
originally  placed  here.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Tombs  contained  in  this  re- 
pository were  replaced  in  the  Churches, 
and  the  rest  of  the  collection  dispersed. 

A new  Royal  Academy  is  nearly 
completed : it  stands  inthe  garden  of  the 
existing  building,  and  will  contain  a 
Museum,  Library,  Hall  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  several  interesting  Private 
Galleries  of  Pictures , &c.  in  Pans.  That 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  Palais 
Royal , consists  entirely  of  modern 
w’orks.  Admission  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  M.  l’lntendantde  la  Liste 
Civile,  Place  Vendbme,  or  one  of  the 
Generaux  Aides-de-Camp  du  ltoi. 

The  Collection  of  Marshal  Soult , com- 
posed entirely  of  Paintings  of  the  Spa- 
nish School,  contains  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  Murillo,  Velasquez,  &c.  out  of 
Spain. 

The  collections  of  M.  Pour  tales,  of  Ma- 
dame la  Duchesse  de  Montebello,  of  M. 
B.  Denon , nephew  of  the  distinguished 
Savant,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte 
into  Egypt,  and  containing  the  greater 
part  oithe  treasures  of  the  cabinets  left 
by  Uis  uncle,  all  deserve  to  be  visited. 

Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  Rue  de  Richelieu . 
This  Library,  perhaps  the  finest  existing, 
contains  above  700,000  printed  volumes  ; 
near  80,000  Manuscripts  : between  5000 
and  6000  portfolios  of  Engravings : a 
Cabinet  of  Antiquities  enriched  with 
peculiar  rare  and  precious  Medals,  and 
Coins,  amounting  to  8,000  b ; and  a mag- 
nificent collection  of  Camei  and  Intagli 

3 Foreigners  are  admitted  on  week-days  at  a 
door  to  the  right  of  the  principal  entrance, 
upon  showing  their  passports  to  the  porter. 

4 Admittance  may  be  obtained  on  Mondays, 
on  application,  by  letter,  to  M.  le  Questeur  de 
la  Chambre  tics  Pairs,  au  Luxembourg. 

6 This  inestimable  collection  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  by  a robbery,  which  deprived 
the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  of  rare  gold  coins 
and  medals,  said  to  lie  intrinsically  worth  up- 
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by  the  most  celebrated  ancient  Greek 
artists.  Here  is  a Psalter  printed  at 
Metz,  in  1457,  and  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  typography  bearing  a 
date ; the  Mazarine  Bible,  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  in  1456,  with  cut- 
metal  types ; Manuscripts  of  Josephus, 
Galileo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Fenelon, 
Louis  XIV,  &c. ; Prayer-books  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries;  a statement 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  under 
Philippe  le  Bel  in  the  14th  century 
f written  on  waxen  tablets) ; and  several 
Oriental  Manuscripts  of  high  antiquity : 
a gold  Medal  of  Marcus  Antoninus  Ju- 
nior ; a Medal  of  Nero  ; and  another  of 
Pescennius  Niger  : a Greek  Medallion, 
in  silver,  of  the  same  Emperor;  a gold 
Medal  of  Uranius,  surnamed  Antoninus ; 
a satirical  Medal  of  Gallienus  with  a wo- 
man’s head-dress ; a gold  Medallion  of 
Justinian;  another  of  Alexander  Tyr- 
rannus  Africanus ; and  a third  of  the 
Emperor  ltomulus.  The  large  Gallery, 
belonging  to  the  apartments  appropriated 
to  the  manuscripts,  is  ornamented  with 
a Ceiling  painted  by  llomanelli.  The 
Cabinet  des  Estampes  occupies  several 
rooms  of  the  Entresol : and  Travellers 
desirous  of  seeing  the  most  interesting 
prints  in  this  immense  collection,  should 
ask,  in  the  Schools  of  Italy,  for  the 
Works  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Titian,  Correggio,  the  Caracci  family, 
and  Guido  — in  those  of  Germany,  Al- 
bert Durer,  and  Holbein — in  those  of 
the  Netherlands,  Lucas  Van  Leyden, 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck  — 
and  in  those  of  France,  Poussin,  Lebrun, 
Lesueur,  and  ltigaud.1  This  Library 
is  open  to  Students  everyday,  festivals 
and  vacation  times  excepted  (t.  e.  from 
Sept.  1.  to  Oct.  15.),  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon.  Tra- 
vellers are  admitted  on  Tuesdays  and 
F'ridays,  from  ten  till  two ; Students  and 
Authors  every  day,  except  Sundays  and 
Holidays ; and  Literary  Persons,  with 
permission  of  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, are  allowed  to  borrow'  books  from 
the  Library. 

Bibliotheque  Mazarine , Palais  des  Beaux 
Arts , Quai  Conti,  This  Library,  which 
originally  contained  about  60,000  Vo- 
lumes, has  lately  been  enriched  with 
the  Library  of  the  Institute;  it  likewise 

wards  of  300, 000  francs,  or  12,000/.  sterling.  A 
part  was  afterwards  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the 
Seine,  where  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  rob- 
bers, but  a great  number  were  wanting,  having 
been  melted  for  the  value  of  the  metal. 
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possesses  a fine  terrestrial  Globe ; and 
is  open  to  the  Public  every  day,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  two,  Thursdays, 
Festivals,  and  Vacation  times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  de  S.  Genevieve,  Place  S. 
Genevieve , Bdtimens  die  College  Henri 
IV,  This  Library,  supposed  to  con- 
tain 112,000  printed  Volumes,  and  above 
2000  Manuscripts,  is  particularly  well 
arranged ; and  adorned  with  Busts  of  dis- 
tinguished Characters.  Here  likewise  is 
a plan  of  Rome,  executed  by  Grimini, 
in  1776;  a Portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots;  and,  on  the  Wall  of  the  Stair- 
case, a very  large  and  valuable  Draw- 
ing of  the  Moon.  This  Library  is 
open  to  the  Public  every  day,  from  ten 
in  the  morning  till  two;  festivals  and 
Vacation  times  excepted. 

Bibliotheque  d' Arsenal,  Rue  de  Sully , 
a Vextremite  da  Quai  des  Celestins.  'l'his 
Library,  supposed  to  contain  150,000 
printed  Volumes,  and  5000  Manuscripts, 
is  particularly  rich  in  History,  and  Italian 
Poetry  ; and  also  contains  some  beautiful 
Missals:  it  is  open  to  the  Public  every 
: day  (Festivals  and  Vacation  times 
excepted),  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon. 

Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville,  Place  du  San- 
hedrin, derriere  V Hotel  de  Ville,  This 
Library  contains  about  40,000  Volumes ; 
and  possesses  valuable  Botanical  and 
Historical  works.  During  the  first 
and  second  w’eeks  of  every  month  it  is 
open  to  the  Public  on  Mondays,  Thurs- 
days, Fridays, and  Saturdays,  f’rom  noon 
till  four  o’clock,  Festivals  and  Vacation 
times  excepted;  and  during  the  tw’o 
i last  w'eeks  of  every  month  it  is  open 
daily,  with  the  same  exceptions. 

La  Bibliotheque  particuliere  du  Roi, 
Quai  du  Louvre , is  rich  in  works  of  lux- 
ury, and  contains,  among  other  curiosi- 
ties, Napoleon’s  Bible ; a copy  of  Ossian, 
w'hich  he  carried  with  him  in  all  his 
journeys  and  campaigns ; a book  of  de- 
votion, w-hich  belonged  to  Madame  de  la 
Valliere,  while  a Sceur  de  la  Mistfricorde ; 
with  remarks  in  the  handw'riting  of  Bos- 
suet ; a Collection  of  all  kinds  of  Paper 
Money  issued  during  the  Revolution, 
of  Assignats  from  1000  francs  down  to 
one  sous.  Strangers  may  be  admitted 
on  requesting  permission  from  l’lnten- 
dant  de  la  Liste  Civile,  Place  Vendome. 

1 The  Portfolio  of  Gaignifere*,  containing  a 
collection  of  the  Costumi  of  the  French  nation 
from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the  present  period, 
may  be  found  among  the  prints. 
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Bibliotheque  du  Musie  <T  Histoire  Na~ 
turelle,  Rue  du  Jardin  des  Plantes.  This 
Library,  well  stored  with  Manuscripts, 
Drawings,  Paintings  upon  vellum,  and 
Printed  Works  relative  to  Natural  His- 
tory, may  be  visited  by  Travellers  w ho 
show  their  passports,  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Saturdays,  from  three 
o’clock  till  six,  during  Summer;  and 
from  three  till  dark  during  Winter. 
Students  are  admitted  on  the  aforesaid 
days,  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till 
two  1 ; and  every  day  during  the  period 
when  lectures  are  delivered. 

Musee  (I Histoire  Na  turelle,  et  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  Quai  S.  Bernard  et  Rue  de 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  Botanic  Gar- 
den, belonging  to  this  Museum,  contains 
a large  collection  of  Plants  from  various 
countries;  together  with  Buildings 
which  serve  as  Dens  for  Wild  Beasts ; 
and  a Menagerie  so  constructed  that 
Tame  Animals,  not  natives  of  France, 
and  Birds  of  all  kinds  and  countries,  are 
provided  with  habitations  analogous  to 
their  modes  of  life  : and  in  the  midst  of 
this  appropriate  spot  the  French  Natu- 
ralists have  erecteda  modest  Monument 
to  Linnreus.  The  Amphitheatre  of 
Anatomy  stands  in  the  Garden;  as  does 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History ; the 
first  floor  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  finest 
collection  in  Europe  of  Reptiles  and 
Fishes.  The  second  floor  contains  an 
equally  magnificent  assemblage  of  Qua- 
drupeds and  Birds  (the  latter  preserved 
to  admiration),  together  with  Insects, 
Shells,  &c.  A long  Gallery  has  been 
recently  erected,  parallel  with  the  lluede 
Buffon,  to  contain  the  Cabinets  of  Geo- 
logy and  Mineralogy.  Very  extensive 
hot-houses  have  also  been  constructed. 
The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy, 
belonging  to  this  Museum,  is  reputed  to 
be  the  richest  existing. 

The  Botanic  Garden  is  always  open 
to  the  Public;  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six,  during 
Summer;  and  from  three  till  dark,  du- 
ring Winter.  The  gates  of  the  Me- 
nagerie are  open  every  day,  from  eleven 
till  six,  (luring  Summer ; and  from 
eleven  till  three,  during  Winter.  Tra- 
vellers may  obtain  access  to  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  on  Mondays, 


Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  upon  pro- 
ducing their  passports. 

The  fine  Bridge  of  Austerlitz,  for- 
merly called  Pont  du  Jardin  du  Roi,  is  a 
great  ornament  to  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Coliige  de  France,  Place  Carnbrai,  No. 
1.  Public  and  gratuitous  Lectures  are 
delivered  here  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  France,  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  Science,  Literature,  the 
Arts,  History,  &c.  The  courses  of  Phi- 
losophy by  Cousins,  History  by  Guizot, 
and  Literature  by  Villema’in,  are  very 
celebrated.  The  Professors  are  paid  by 
Government. 

Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Rue 
S.  Martin,  contains  a Collection  of 
Models,  Machines,  and  Mechanical  In- 
ventions, for  the  most  part  antiquated. 
A part  of  the  establishment  consists  of 
a gratuitous  school,  where  Lectures  are 
given  on  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arls, 
and  other  practical  sciences  useful  to 
the  artisan.  The  Museum  is  open  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays  from  ten  till  four. 

Eeole  Royale  de  Dessin  et  de  Mathtma- 
tique.  Rue  de  C Eeole  de  Medecine,  No. 
5.  Gratuitous  instructions  are  given 
here  in  the  morning  to  children,  in  the 
afternoon  to  adults,  in  drawing  the  hu- 
man figure;  in  animal, ornamental,  and 
flower-painting;  in  Geometry,  Archi- 
tecture, and  Modelling. 

Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  or 
l'  Optra,  Rue  l.epellelier.  This  Theatre, 
which  is  spacious  and  sonorous,  presents 
the  most  brilliant  sjwclacle  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  scenes,  machinery, 
dresses,  accuracy  of  costume,  and  ex- 
cellence relative  to  the  composition  and 
execution  of  the  ballets  represented. 
It  is  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays ; and  occasionally  on  Sun- 
days. 

Theatre  Front  ass,  Rue  de  Richelieu. 
This  Theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  admired  works  of 
the  dramatic  writers  of  France. 

Theatre  de  f Optra  Comique,  Rue  Fey- 
deau. This  Theatre  is  particularly  well 
calculated  for  music. 

Thtatre  de  I'Odeon,  pres  le  Luxetn- 
bourg.  This  Theatre  exhibits  regular 
French  comedies  and  tragedies ; and 
seems  therefore  to  be  improperly  called 
an  Odeon. 


1 The  Library  of  La  Faculty  de  Medecine. 
Rue  de  r Eeole  de  Medicine,  rich  In  medical 
work*,  is  open  to  the  Public  daily,  from  ten 
o’clock  till  two ; as  is  the  Cabinet  of  Anatomy, 


under  the  same  roof:  and  The  I.ibrary  qj 
l' Eeole  Polytechnique,  that  of  l’ Eeole  des  Mines, 
and  that  of  la  Cour  de  Cassation,  are  accessible 
to  Travellers  who  apply  for  leave  to  visit  them. 
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Theatre  Gymnase  Dramatique  (for- 
merly Theatre  de  Madame\  Boulevard 
Bonne  Nouvelle , for  the  performance  of 
comedies  and  vaudeviHes,  has  one  of 
the  best  companies  in  Paris. 

Theatre  da  Vaudeville , Rue  de  Char- 
tres S.  Honord.  This  Theatre  exhibits 
melo-dramas,  interspersed  with  songs. 

Theatre  des  Varidtes , Boulevard  Mont- 
martre. The  pieces  acted  here  are 
farces. 1 2 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Glaces,  Rue 
de  Rcuilly.  This  Manufacture  merits 
notice : it  employs  upwards  of  700 
workmen,  who  have  attained  such  per- 
fection in  their  art  as  to  make  mirrors 
of  the  finest  platewglass,  120  inches  in 
height  by  80  in  breadth. 

Manufacture  Royale  des  Tapisseries 
de  la  CouroHne , aux  Gobelins , Rue 
Mouffetard.  This  Manufacture  is  par- 
ticularly well  worth  notice.  The  work- 
rooms are  four  in  number,  and  contain 
pieces  of  tapestry  in  different  states  of 
forwardness.  In  the  work  called  the 
basse  lisse  the  loom  is  placed  hori- 
zontally, like  that  of  the  weaver;  in  the 
haute  lisse  the  warp  is  vertical,  and  the 
workman  has  his  frame  before  him ; but, 
being  placed  behind  the  canvas  on  which 
he  is  working,  his  back  is  turned  towards 
his  model ; though  occasionally  he  refers 
to  it,  in  order  to  compare  the  colour  of 
his  yarn  with  that  part  of  the  picture  he 
is  copying.  These  workmen  express 
with  perfect  truth  not  only  the  design  of 
the  most  celebrated  pictures,  but  also 
the  brightness  of  their  colours,  and  the 
regular  gradation  of  their  shades ; so 
that  the  Gobelin  Tapestry  (so  called 
from  a famous  dyer  of  wool,  Jean  Go- 
belin) has  the  effect  of  the  most  exquisite 
painting  ; but  it  sometimes  requires  six 
years  of  labour  to  finish  one  piece  of  this 
Tapestry;  and  18,000  francs  to  pay  the 
cost.  'I  he  Manufacture  des  Gobelins  is 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government;  and  to  this  Establishment 
is  annexed  the  celebrated  Royal  Carpet 
Manufactory,  founded  by  Maria  de’  Me- 
dici in  1604. 

For  admission  Foreigners  must  apply’ 
by  letter  post-paid,  to  M.  le  Ministre 
de  Commerce,  Rue  de  Varennes,  Fau- 
bourg S.  Germain. 

Colonne  de  la  Place  Vendome.  This 

1 Paris  contains  several  other  Theatres ; two 
of  which  were  opened  in  1827.  All  the  French 
Theatres  pay  a tenth  of  their  receipts  to  the 
poor. 

2 The  basse  lisse  has  been  lately  abandoned. 


stately  Doric  Column,  135  feet  in  height, 
pedestal  inclusive,  and  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter3, is  made  of  cannon  taken  from 
the  enemies  of  France,  in  battles  fought 
by  Napoleon  and  his  generals ; it  re- 
presents those  battles  in  bronze  Bassi 
Rilievi : and  on  its  summit  originally 
stood  a colossal  Statue  of  the  Emperor, 
which,  after  his  dethronement,  was  taken 
down  ; and  has,  according  to  report,  been 
melted.  Another  Statue  of  Napoleon 
nowr  crowns  the  Column;  but,  owing  to 
his  being  represented  in  regimentals, 
the  effect  is  not  good.  A winding  stair- 
case, of  176  steps,  leads  to  the  top  of 
this  Triumphal  Pillar ; w'hich  is  said  to 
preserve  the  proportions  of  Trajan’s 
Column,  on  a scale  larger  by  a twelfth. 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  iEtoile.  On  the 
15th  of  August  1806,  Paris  began  to 
erect  this  fine  Arch,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  fame  obtained  by  the  French 
armies  during  the  former  year.  In 
dimensions  it  surpasses  every  other  tri- 
umphal arch  in  the  world,  being  135 
feet  high.  The  height  of  the  arch  is 
87  feet,  and  its  breadth  42  feet.  The 
bas-reliefs  on  the  side  of  Paris  represent 
the  death  of  Marceau  and  the  victory  of 
Aboukir;  on  the  side  of  Neuilly,  the 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Arcole,  and 
Kleber  under  the  walls  of  Alexandria; 
on  the  lateral  faces  are  the  Battles  of 
Jemappesand  Austerlitz.  'The building 
is  now  finished,  and  the  Sculpture  is  in 
a forward  state. 

Porte  S.  Denis . The  conquests  of 

Louis  XI V,  in  1672,  prompted  the  City 
of  Paris  to  erect  this  magnificent  Tri- 
umphal Arch,  to  perpetuate  his  fame 
The  Bassi  Rilievi  represent  Military 
Trophies  remarkably  well  executed ; 
personifications  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine ; the  Passage  of  the  Rhine ; and 
the  Capture  of  Maestricht. 

Porte  S.  Martin.  The  continued  suc- 
cess of  Louis  XIV,  induced  the  City  of 
Paris  to  erect,  in  1673,  another  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  his  fame.  This 
Arch,  though  less  adorned  than  that  of 
S.  Denis,  is,  in  point  of  architecture, 
equally  harmonious  and  dignified.  The* 
Bassi  Rilievi  represent  the  Capture  of 
Besan^on ; the  Triple  Alliance;  the 
Capture  of  Limbourg ; and  the  Defeat 
of  the  Germans,  figured  by  the  God  of 

3  The  dimensions  of  this  Column  are  copied 
from  Galignani : but  he  does  not  specify  whe- 
ther his  measurements  were  taken  in  English 
or  French  feet.  One  Paris  foot  is  twelve  En- 
glish inches  and  four  fifths. 
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War  repulsing  an  Eagle.  Distinguished 
artists  were  employed  to  execute  these 
Gates. 

Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  magnificent 
Portico  of  12  Corinthian  columns  fronts 
the  Bridge  and  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
up  to  it,  are  the  Statues  of  Sully,  Col- 
bert, L’Hopital,  and  d’Aguesseau:  the 
building  was  erected  under  Napoleon, 
from  the  design  of  Poyet.  A new  SaUe 
des  Seances  has  been  finished  within  a 
few  years. 

Cathedrale  de  Arotre  Dame . This 

building,  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  3010,  is  sur- 
mounted by  Twin-Towers  of  a majestic 
height ; and  contains  good  paintings  by 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet,  &c., 
together  with  a descent  fPom  the  Cross 
(in  sculpture)  by  the  elder  Coustou  ; 
and  behind  the  Sanctuary,  in  a newly 
built  Chapel,  is  an  admired  Statue,  by 
Antonio  Raggi,  executed  at  Home. 

Pantheon . This  elegant  Building, 
dedicated  to  S.  Genevieve,  the  Patron 
Saint  of  Paris,  was  erected  by  command 
of  Louis  XV,  after  the  designs  of 
Soufflot:  its  form  i§  a Greek  cross,  340 
Paris  feet  in  length,  peristyle  inclusive  ; 
and  250  feet  wide.  In  the  centre  rises 
a Dome  nearly  63  feet  in  diameter ; 
supported  within,  and  adorned  without, 
by  Columns  which  produce  a pleasing 
effect.  The  exterior  height  of  the  Dome 
is  282  feet ; and  the  interior  height  of 
the  Nave  170  feet.  The  peristyle  con- 
sists of  22  fluted  Corinthian  Columns 
53  feet  high,  Bases  and  Capitals  inclu- 
sive; and  5^  feet  in  diameter;  sup- 
porting a pediment  120  feet  long.  At 
the  Revolution  the  building  was  dese- 
crated, and  by  a decree  of  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1791,  converted  into  a 
Burial-place  for  great  men.  All  reli- 
gious inscriptions  and  symbols  were 
erased  from  the  building,  and  replaced 
by  emblems  of  Revolution  and  Philo- 
sophy ; the  dedicatory  inscription  to  S. 
Genevieve  was  exchanged  for  the  words 
« Aux  Grands  Homines  la  Paine  re - 
connoissanle."  In  the  vaults  beneath 
w'ere  deposited  the  bodies  of  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  Lagrange,  Marshal 
Lanncs,  Bougainville,  &c.  The  body 
of  Marat,  interred  here  by  a decree  of 
Sept.  21.  1793,  in  July  1794  was  torn 
from  the  tomb  by  the  populace,  and 
thrown  into  the  sewer  in  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre. Under  Napoleon  the  building 
again  became  a place  of  worship ; under 


the  Restoration  the  Inscription  “ Aux 
Grand  Hommes”  w-as  removed  — to  re- 
appear, however,  after  the  Revolution 
of  1830  — which  has  likewise  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  to  their  original  se- 
pulchre the  bodies  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, which  had  been  throwm  into  a dark 
vault  by  order  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  Church  of  S.  Etienne  du  Mont , 
close  to  the  Pantheon,  displays  in  its 
interior  a beautiful  example  of  Gothic 
Architecture:  it  was  built  in  1517.  The 
screen  wrhich  separates  the  Choir  from 
the  Nave  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  in 
France  : the  painted  glass  is  beautiful. 

The  Oldest  Church  rn  Paris  is  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  founded  in  1C01  : the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  edifice  dates 
from  1163. 

The  Church  of  St.  Eustace  is  bold  and 
light,  in  point  of  architecture ; and  the 
Churches  of  S.  Roch  and  S.  Sulpice , built 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  are 
handsome. 

The  Church  of  La  Madeleine , at  the 
end  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine, 
and  facing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
wras  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV ; 
but  the  plan  has  twice  been  changed ; 
and  the  existing  edifice  is  an  entirely 
new  construction,  commenced  under 
the  government  of  Napoleon.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  magnificent 
building  in  Paris : the  exterior  has  been 
finished  since  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  interior 
is  in  progress:  it  will  be  decorated 
with  modern  Paintings.  The  bas-relief 
over  the  front  Portico  represents  the  re- 
pented Magdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ ; 
on  the  left  are  the  Vices  driven  away  by 
the  Destroying  Angel,  on  the  right  the 
Virtues  conducted  by  the  Angel  of  Re- 
pentance to  the  Saviour.  This  sculp- 
ture is  the  w'ork  of  M.  Lemaire. 

Behind  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
in  the  Hue  d’ Anjou  S.  Ilonore,  is  the 
Chapellc  Expiatoire,  erected  on  the  spot 
where  the  victims  of  the  Revolution  who 
suffered  by  the  guillotine  were  interred, 
and  where  the  bodies  of  Louis  XVI, 
and  Marie  Antoinette  w’ere  found.  An 
avenue  of  yewr  trees  conducts  to  the  en- 
trance. The  character  of  the  architec- 
ture is  sombre  and  sepulchral : within 
are  placed  Statues  of  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  mass  is  said  daily  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls.  While  the 
Duchessed’Angouleme  resided  in  Paris, 
she  never  passed  a day  without  repairing 
• hither  to  offer  up  her  prayers. 
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Garde- Me  ublc  de  la  Covronne.  The 
Jewels  in  this  Depository  merit  notice: 
especially  that  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Crown,  and  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Regent. 

Hotel  Royal  des  Invalides.  This  im- 
mense Edifice  was  erected  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV,  as  a retreat  for  old  and 
deserving  soldiers  of  the  French  army  ; 
and  displays  a magnificence  most  honour- 
able to  its  founder.  It  accommodates 
7000  persons ; and  is  governed  by  an 
officer  of  high  rank,  generally  a Marshal 
of  France,  who  has  a staff  under  his 
command.  Skilful  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  attached  to  the  institution  ; and 
the  Steurs  de  la  Chariid  nurse  the  sick  with 
the  tenderest  care : all  the  Pensioners  are 
provided  with  abundant  and  wholesome 
nourishment ; and  likewise  with  pay 
proportioned  to  their  rank  in  the  army. 
The  Cour  Royale  of  this  edifice,  and  the 
Dome  of  the  new  Church,  are  deemed 
masterpieces  of  architecture ; especially 
the  latter,  which  was  erected  according 
to  the  designs  of  Jules  Hardouin  Man- 
sart; and  (measuring  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  the 
lantern),  is  reputed  to  be  300  Paris  feet  in 
height.1  Within  the  Dome  were  once 
hung  3000  stand  of  colours,  the  trophies 
of  the  victories  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire.  On  the  approach  of  the  Allies 
they  disappeared  : at  present  they  are 
replaced  by  70  standards  taken  at  Al- 
giers. The  lead  which  covers  it  was  ori- 
ginally gilt,  by  order  of  Louis  X I V,  and 
re-gilt  by  command  of  Napoleon.  This 
stately  Edifice  is  united  to  the  old  Church 
by  means  of  two  circular  Sacristies,  and 
the  Arch  in  which  the  High  Altar 
stands.  The  Pavement  consists  of  inlaid 
marbles,  which  represent  Lilies,  the 
Cordon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit,  Sec. 
Under  the  Dome  are  six  Chapels ; the 
first  of  which,  to  the  right  (on  entering 
by  the  great  door),  is  dedicated  to  S. 
Augustine,  and  embellished  with  Paint- 
ings by  Louis  Boullogne.  The  next  con- 
tains a Monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Marshal  Vauban,  100  years  after  his 
decease.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Ambrose  was 
painted  by  Bon  Boullogne.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally painted  by  Le  Brun,and  retouched 

1 The  interior  height  of  the  Dome  is  reputed 

to  be  190  feet,  and  its  diameter  60. 

3 Colonels  and  Lieutenant-Colonels,  in  this 
noble  Establishment,  have  the  privilege  of 
taking  their  meals  in  their  own  rooms ; in- 
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by  Doyen.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Theresa 
contains  the  Monument  of  Turenne,  who 
is  represented  dying  in  the  arms  of  Vic- 
tory ; at  his  feet  is  an  affrighted  Eagle, 
the  symbol  of  the  Empire  over  which 
he  gained  repeated  conquests;  and  in 
front  of  the  Monument  is  a Basso 
ltilievo  (representing  the  Battle  of 
Turckeim),  beneath  w hich  are  Wisdom 
and  Valour  bewailing  the  death  of  the 
Hero.  The  last  Chapel  is  dedicated  to 
8.  Jerome;  and  was  painted  by  Bon 
Boullogne.  Above  the  openings  of  the 
four  Chapels  at  the  angles,  are  beautiful 
Bassi  Itilievi.  2 3 

The  Hotel  des  Involutes  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  day,  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon  : but  its 
Library  (which  was  presented  to  the 
Establishment  by  Napoleon)  cannot 
be  seen  without  permission  from!  the 
Governor ; who  must  be  applied  to 
by  letter. 

The  Palais  de  Justice , contains  the 
French  Law'  Courts:  it  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  mob  in  1830;  but  has  been 
recently  restored,  in  the  style  of  the 
middle  ages,  by  M.  de  Gisors,  writh  much 
taste.  'ihe  most  interesting  apartments 
are  the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdu s ( a sort  of 
French  Westminster  Hall),  the  Hall 
w-here  the  Cour  de  Cassation  holds  its 
sittings,  and  the  corridor  leading  to  the 
Library : the  last  is  recently  finished. 

I n the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdu s is  the  Statue 
of  Malesherbes,  the  brave  defender  of 
Louis  XVI.  A bas-relief  representing 
the  King  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple 
was  removed  in  1830. 

Institution  Royale  des  Sourds  et  Muets , 
Rue  du  Faubouru  S.  Jacques.  The  be- 
nevolent idea  of  teaching  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  was 
formed  by  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee;  who, 
unpatronised,  and  with  a fortune  not  ex- 
ceeding 500/.  a year,  maintained,  at  his 
own  expense,  40’  Pupils  of  the  above  de- 
scription ; and  thus  founded  one  of  the 
noblest  charities  in  France:  but  all  the 
sacrifices  he  was  compelled  to  make,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  would  at 
length  have  proved  fruitless,  had  not  his 
talents  and  virtues  been  renewred  in  the 
Abbe  Sicard  ; who  brought  the  plans  of 
his  predecessor  to  such  perfection,  that  he 

ferior  officers  are  served  upon  plate  and  por- 
celain at  tables  holding  twelve  persons  each  ; 
and  for  sub-officers  and  privates  there  are 
three  large  tables.  It  is  an  interesting  sight 
to  see  these  veterans  dine. 
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enabled  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  not  only  to 
read,  write,  and  speak,  but  likewise  to 
cast  accounts,  and  to  understand  turning, 
mosaic  work,  drawing,  and  painting,  so 
as  to  get  their  livelihood.  He  also  taught 
them  French  and  English  grammatically; 
geography,  history,  geometry,  and  meta- 
physics ; and  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
month  his  Pupils  had  a public  exhibition: 
death,  however,  deprived  them,  in  May, 
1822,  of  their  excellent  master;  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  Abbe  Perier.  The 
present  Director  is  the  Abbe  Borelj 
whose  number  of  gratuitous  Pupils 
amounts  to  80 ; beside  w'hich,  10  are  ad- 
mitted to  half  pensions,  and  10  to  three- 
quarter  pensions.  The  terms  for  Board- 
ers (whose  number  is  unlimited) depend 
upon  the  pecuniary  resources  of  their 
parents ; but  the  common  demand  is 
900  francs  a year  for  boys,  and  800  francs 
for  girls. 

Tickets  of  admission,  during  the  public 
exercises,  may  be  obtained  bv  applying 
(by  letter,  post-paid)  to  the  Director,  at 
the  Institution. 

Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere , Boulevard  dc 
CHdpital,  pres  le  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
This  large  and  well-regulated  Hospital, 
nobly  endowed  by  Louis  XIV,  and 
enriched  by  private  contributions,  can 
accommodate  nearly  8000  persons ; and 
receives  females  incapable  of  earning 
their  bread. 

Hopital  des  Enfans  Trouves  and  Ho- 
spice de  la  Maternity  Hue  de  la  Bourbe, 
The  exemplary  Vincent  de  Paul  erected, 
in  1640,  a Hospital  for  Foundlings; 
which  was  afterwards  greatly  assisted, 
both  by  private  and  public  bounty  ; but, 
nevertheless,  during  1792,  out  of  8000 
Children  received  in  this  Asylum,  the 
moiety  died  before  they  had  attained  their 
second  year : and  to  check  the  course  of 
so  dreadful  a mortality,  Monsieur  Hom- 
bron  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  uniting 
the  Mothers  with  their  Children,  and 
thus  preserving  both.  Ceasing,  there- 
fore, to  make  a lying-in  hospital  of  the 
Hotel  Dieuy  the  French  Government 
formed  the  Foundling  Hospital  into  a 
double  Establishment ; the  one  part  for 
pregnant  Women,  and  the  other  for 
deserted  Infants. 

Observatoirc , Hue  (C Enfer.  This  build- 
ing was  erected  by  order  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  has,  of  late  years,  been  much  im- 
proved in  point  of  convenience,  and 
amply  furnished  wdth  astronomical  in- 
struments : it  is  open  to  travellers  every 
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day.  M.  Arago  delivers  a course  of 
Public  Lectures  on  Astronomy  here, 
during  the  three  summer  months. 

• The  Hotel  dc  Ville , Place  dc  Greve , 
built  1533,  is  interesting  principally  for 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  it 
during  the  two  Revolutions.  In  the  first, 
Louis  XVI,  was  exhibited  to  the  mob 
from  its  windows,  when  brought  a pri- 
soner from  Versailles;  and  Robespierre 
took  refuge  in  it  after  his  proscription. 
In  the  second,  the  resolution  of  choos- 
ing a Monarchy  with  Louis  Philippe  for 
its  head,  instead  of  a Republic  with 
Lafayette  for  president,  w as  here  adopted. 
The  celebrated  Guillotine  is  kept  here: 
when  required  for  executions,  it  used  to  be 
set  up  on  one  side  of  the  Place  de  Greve, 
close  to  the  river,  under  a lamp-post,  - 
but  at  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution, 
the  populace,  too  impatient  to  w’ait  till 
the  fatal  instrument  was  erected,  used 
to  elevate  their  victims  to  the  lamp- post; 
with  the  cry  d la  lanterne , thus  convert- 
ing it  into  a gibbet.  Since  1830  the 
Greve  has  ceased  to  be  the  place  of  pub- 
lic executions. 

Palais  de  la  Bourse , Hue  des  Fillcs  S. 
Thomas.  Paris  has  at  length  an  ex- 
change worthy  of  her  extensive  com- 
merce; this  Building,  begun  in  1807, 
does  great  honour  to  its  Architect,  Bro- 
gniard.  Its  form  is  a parallelogram  of 
212  feet  by  126:  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
Peristyle  of  66  Corinthian  Columns, 
supporting  an  Entablature  and  an  Attic, 
and  forming  a covered  Gallery  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  Steps  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  Front. 
This  Gallery  is  adorned  with  Bassi 
ltilievi  which  relate  to  commerce.  The 
roof  of  the  Building  consists  of  iron  and 
copper:  and  the  Salle  dc  la  Bourse  is 
rich  in  Sculpture,  adorned  with  Mono- 
chromatic Paintings,  and  paved  with 
marble. 

Greniers  de  Reserve , Boulevard  Bour- 
don. This  edifice  was  begun  in  1807, 
and  would,  if  completed  according  to 
the  original  plan,  have  been  capable  of 
containing  100,000  quintals  of  com  : but 
political  events  occasioned  a suspension 
of  the  work ; which  was,  however,  re- 
sumed in  1816,  though  on  so  limited  a 
scale,  that  the  store-nouses  would  not, 
at  present,  contain  more  than  one  third 
the  quantity  they  were  originally  des- 
tined to  receive. 

Abattoirs.  The  Slaughter-houses  con- 
structed by  the  Romans  to  give  health 
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to  the  ancient  Capital  of  the  civilised 
world,  were  not  more  magnificent  than 
the  Abattoirs  of  Popincourt  and  Mont- 
martre ; which,  together  with  the  Abat- 
toir du  Roule , are  placed  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Paris.  The  Abattoirs  dlvry , 
and  de  Vaugirard ',  are  placed  at  the 
southern  extremity.  These  establish- 
ments, admirable  for  the  order  and  ex- 
pedition with  which  they  are  cleansed 
and  purified,  though  multitudes  of  ani- 
mals are  every  day  slaughtered  and 
skinned  there,  contain  a considerable 
number  of  Courts,  Sheep-pens,  Stalls  for 
Oxen,  Tanks,  Store-houses  for  fodder, 
commodious  Slaughter-houses,  buildings 
provided  with  every  requisite  for  melting 
tallow,  and  spacious  Attics,  where  hides 
and  tallow  are  deposited. 

The  Abattoir  of  Montmartre  is  389 
yards  in  length,  by  140  in  breadth.  The 
Abattoir  of  Popincourt  likewise  is  very 
extensive:  the  others  are  smaller;  but 
equally  commodious.  Travellers  who 
apply  for  a Guide  at  the  Porter’s  Lodge, 
may  visit  any  one  of  the  Abattoirs ; and 
whoever  does  this,  must  regret  that 
similar  establishments  are  not  general 
throughout  the  World. 

Halle  au  Bid,  Rue  de  Viarmes.  The 
Cupola  of  this  Market,  built  in  1782,  by 
Molinos  and  Legrand,  was  377  Paris 
feet  in  circumference,  and  100  feet  in 
height : it  consisted  of  w*ood,  placed  in  a 
hemispheric  form,  and  apparently  so 
slight,  that  it  wfas  impossible  to  contem- 
plate this  extraordinary  piece  of  architec- 
ture without  wondering  how  it  held  to- 
gether. After  standing  22  years,  it  fell 
a prey  to  fire ; and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  an  accident,  was  rebuilt 
with  ribs  of  iron  covered  by  sheet-copper. 
The  diameter  of  this  Cupola  is  only  13 
feet  less  than  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome. 

Halle  anx  Vins , Quai  S.  Bernard.  The 
ancient  emporium  for  wines  having 
fallen  to  decay,  Napoleon  ordered  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  to  be 
laid  on  the  15th  of  August,  1813.  This 
immense  Market  is  divided  into  five 
streets  ; one  being  called  Rue  de  Cham- 
pagne ; another,  Rue  de  Bourgogne ; an- 
other, Rue  (le  Bordeaux ; another,  Rue 
tie  Languedoc ; and  another,  Rue  de  la 
Cote  dbr.  The  Wine-cellars  are  vaulted 
with  hewn  stone,  and  capable  of  con- 

1  The  Statue  of  Henry  IV,  which  has  been 
reerected  on  the  side  of  the  Pont-Nei/f,  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  bridge.  Napoleon  meant  to 
have  raised,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  this 


taining  400,000  casks;  the  Brandy-cel- 
lars are  vaulted  with  a new  kind  of  hol- 
low brick,  about  six  inches  in  length. 
The  various  edifices  belonging  to  the 
Market  are  all  simple  and  elegant:  and 
the  whole  displays  a magnificence  w orthy 
of  its  Projector. 

Marche  d la  VolaUle , el  au  Gibier. 
Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  of  its  kind 
than  this  Market,  which  receives  supplies 
of  Poultry,  Game,  &c.  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 

There  are  at  present  23  Bridges  over 
the  Seine.  The  Pont-Neuf,  erected  by 
Henry  IV,  is  the  longest 1 ; the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde,  formerly  Pont  de  Louis 
XVI,  the  boldest  with  respect  to  design  ; 
and  the  Pont  des  Arts , and  the  Pont 
d' Austerlitz,  formerly  Pont  du  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  most  remarkable  cn  account 
of  their  lightness,  elegance,  and  arches 
of  Iron.  The  Pont  de  Jena,  or  des 
Invalides,  also  merits  notice  on  account 
of  its  cornice,  imitated  from  that  which 
adorned  a temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Mars  the  Avenger,  in  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  at  Rome.  Four  new 
Bridges  have  been  recently  erected  : the 
Pont  de  Berci/,  above  the  city,  and  just 
beyond  the  Batriere  de  Beret/ ; Pont  de 
/’ Archevechd,  leading  from  the  Quai  de 
r Archeveche  to  the  Place  Tour nelle ; Pont 
Louis- Philippe  (a  suspension  bridge), 
leading  from  the  Quai  de  la  Greve  to  the 
lie  S.  Louis,  and  from  thence  to  the  lie 
de  la  did;  the  Pont  du  Carrousel,  uniting 
the  Quai  Voltaire  to  the  Quai  du  Louvre , 
an  iron  bridge  of  three  arches. 

Fontaine  de  C Esplanade  du  Boulevard 
de  Bondi.  The  composition  of  this 
Fountain  is  simple  ; the  execution  good  ; 
and  the  effect  produced  by  the  water, 
falling  in  sheets  from  basin  to  basin, 
particularly  pleasing. 

Fontaine  des  Innocens.  This  fountain 
was  erected  in  1551,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Lescot  and  Goujon:  and 
afterwards  removed  from  its  original 
situation,  added  to,  and  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Marche  des  Innocens , where 
it  now'  stands. 

Fontaine  de  Crenelle.  This  work,  ex- 
cuted  by  Bouchardon,  and  erected  in 
1739,  is  admired  with  respect  to  the  sculp- 
ture and  architecture ; but  so  sparingly 
provided  with  water  as  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  Fountain  ; w'hich  is  embel- 

Statue,  an  Obelisk  of  granite  above  200  feet 
in  height;  and  such  an  ornament,  so  placed, 
would  have  been  beautiful. 
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lished  with  statues  representing  the  City 
of  Paris,  the  Seine,  and  the  Marne. 

Fontaine  de  la  Bastille . The  colossal 
Fountain  which  Napoleon  meant  to  have 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  re- 
mains, like  too  many  of  his  works,  unfi- 
nished. According  to  his  plan,  a semicir- 
cular arch,  thrown  over  the  canal  of  S. 
Martin,  was  to  have  been  surmounted  by 
a Bronze  Elephant,  more  than  72  feet 
high,  including  a Tower  on  the  back  of 
the  Animal ; whose  Proboscis  was  to 
have  dispensed  the  water.  A full-sized 
plaster  model  of  the  Elephant,  together 
with  models  of  24  Bassi  Rilievi  intended 
to  adorn  the  pedestal,  may  be  seen  in  a 
shed,  near  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  by  a 
personal  application  at  the  Conservation 
des  Monumens  Publics,  Ministere  de  I'ln- 
terieur  et  des  Travaux  Publics , Rue  Gre- 
nelle  S.  Ho  nor e. 

Fontaine  Egyptienne , Rue  de  Sevres. 
This  beautiful  Fountain  was  constructed 
in  1806.  It  exhibits  the  Gate  of  a 
Temple,  the  opening  of  which  forms  a 
niche  for  a statue  of  the  Egyptian  Anti- 
nous,  holding  in  each  hand  a vase,  whence 
water  descends  into  a circular  basin,  and 
then  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a bronze 
Sphynx.  An  entablature,  which  crowns 
the  Edifice,  displays  an  eagle. 

A colossal  equestrian  Statue  of  bronze, 
representing  Louis  XIV,  in  the  costume 
of  a Roman  Emperor,  has  been  recently 
erected  in  the  Place  des  Victoires. 

Cimetieres  et  Catacombes.  Paris  pre- 
sents no  Burial-grounds  adorned  with 
funereal  monuments ; the  cause  of  w hich 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  possessors  of 
riches  and  honours  were  entombed  within 
the  walls  of  consecrated  edifices,  while 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor  were 
thrown  into  the  vast  and  common  grave 
of  the  respective  cemeteries;  and  even 
grudged  a little  earth  as  a covering. 
These  receptacles  of  corruption,  by  con- 
stantly exhaling  putrid  air,  produced 
epidemic  maladies;  and  thus  punished 
the  Living  for  their  w'ant  of  piety  towards 
the  Dead.  In  1773,  therefore,  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  ordered  the  Cimetiere 
des  Innocent,  the  largest  and  most  noxious 
of  these  receptacles,  to  be  closed : and 
soon  after,  all  other  cemeteries  within  the 
City  were  closed  likewise  ; though  pride 
and  interest  still  procured  burials  in  the 
churches.  The  relics  of  the  poor,  how- 
ever, were  transported,  without  scruple, 
from  the  ancient  cemeteries  into  vast  and 
profound  stone  quarries,  outside  of  the 
City : and,  during  the  great  Revolution, 
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preserve  human  bones  from  sacrilege ; 
those  which  belonged  to  the  prince  and 
the  peasant  finding,  in  the  stone-quarries, 
a common  grave.  During  1804,  the 
French  Government  empowered  the 
friends  of  the  Deceased  to  erect  monu- 
ments to  their  memory  in  the  cemeteries ; 
a circumstance  which  quickly  changed 
the  aspect  of  these  chambers  of  death. 

The  handsomest,  and  by  much  the  most 
interesting  cemetery  in  the  environs  of 
Paris,  is  tnat  of  Pere  La  Chaise ; w here 
lie  united  Jews,  Infidels,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Protestants,  forming  one  com- 
mon dust.  Near  the  entrance  of  this 
Cemetery,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloisa,  removed  from  the 
Convent  of  the  Paraclete : and  here 
likewise  are  the  Tombs  of  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  Delille,  Madame  Cottin,  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  Marshal  M’assena,  Mar- 
shal Lefebvre,  General  Foy,  Kellerman, 
Lebrun,  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  Murat, 
Boyer,  Bassano,  Manuel,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Sec. 

Near  the  Barriere  d'Enfer,  under  a 
spot  called  La  Tornbe  Isoire,  is  a Fune- 
real Receptacle  of  another  description. 
Nothing  above  ground  announces  this 
abode  of  melancholy,  which  lies  amidst 
vast  stone  quarries  and  is  denominated 
The  Catacombs,  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  burial-places  so  called  at  Rome 
and  Naples.  Since  the  year  1786,  this 
spot  has  been  tlie  receptacle  for  all  the 
human  bones  which,  during  several 
ages  "ere  accumulating  in  the  ceme- 
teries and  suppressed  churches  of  Paris. 

A dark  Staircase,  just  wide  enough  for 
one  person,  and  penetrating  90  feet  under 
ground,  leads  to  the  principal  gallery ; 
on  the  right  and  left  of  which  are  Vaults 
of  great  extent : and  that  strangers  may 
not  lose  themselves  in  this  labyrinth,  a 
black  line  is  traced  on  the  roof,  through 
the  whole  course  they  are  to  pursue. 
Iiccks  jutting  out,  here  and  there,  re- 
lieve the  too  great  uniformity  of  this 
gallery  ; which  leads  to  another,  con- 
taining a model  cf  Port  Mahon,  made 
by  an  old  soldier  who  worked  in  the 

Suarries,  and  was,  at.  length,  crushed  to 
eath  by  an  enormous  stone,  which  fell 
upon  him  w'hile  he  was  forming  a stair- 
case. Picturesque  and  terrific  rocks  next 
meet  the  eye,  and  lead  to  a Vestibule ; 
at  the  end  of  wrhich  is  a black  door ; the 
entrance  to  a gallery  where  millions  of 
human  bones  are  placed  in  straight  lines 
between  the  pillars  which  support  thpc  ^ 
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ponderous  roof  of  the  cavern.  This  gal- 
lery leads  to  several  Apartments  lined 
with  bones  variously  arranged ; and 
containing  numerous  Inscriptions:  and 
above  half  a mile  from  the  entrance  to 
these  Catacombs  is  a portal  through 
which  visitors  were  conducted  back  to  tne 
upper  world. 1 * 

The  environs  of  Paris  contain  a variety 
of  objects  that  merit  notice,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  the  following. 

Chateau  of  S.  Cloud.  The  furniture 
of  this  Royal  Chateau,  situated  about 
two  leagues  from  Paris  on  the  road  to 
Versailles  is  splendid  and  elegant.  The 
Ceilings  display  fine  paintings  by  Mi- 
gnard  ; and  some  of  the  Apartments  are 
adorned  with  Gobelins  and  Beauvais 
Tapestry,  and  magnificent  Porcelain 
Vases  from  the  manufactory  at  Sevres. 
The  Park  of  S.  Cloud  particularly  merits 
notice  on  the  three  Sundays  of  Septem- 
ber, when  a Fete  is  held  there : and 
during  these  days  the  Cascades  and 
Grand  Jet  tTeau  play  from  three  o’clock 
till  five.® 

Sevres.  This  village,  which  is  very 
near  S..  Cloud,  contains  the  celebrated 
Manufacture  of  Porcelain,  long  consi- 
dered as  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe  ; 
together  with  a collection  of  Ancient 
Pottery,  Delft  Ware,  &c.  &c.  The 
Show-rooms  of  the  Sevres  Manufactory 
are  open  to  the  Public  every  day. 

Versailles.  This  is  a fine  Episcopal 
Town,  four  leagues  distant  from  Paris, 
and  contains  about  28,000  inhabitants: 
its  Royal  Chateau  was  despoiled  and 
deserted,  during  the  Revolutionary  Go- 
vernment ; but  was  afterwards  repaired, 
and  is  at  present  (1836)  about  to  be 
converted  into  a National  Museum, 
under  the  direction  of  the  present 
King  of  the  French.  It  will  contain 
Paintings  of  the  most  distinguished 
Victories  of  the  French,  by  Vernet,  Ge- 
rard, and  other  eminent  modern  artists, 
and  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  men 
France  has  produced.  The  Ceilings  of 
the  Palace  merit  notice;  its  Chapel, 
the  last  work  of  Jules  Hardouin  Man- 
sart, contains,  in  the  Vestibule,  a fine 
Basso  Rilievo,  by  Pujet,  representing 
Alexander  and  Diogenes.  The  Salon 
(THercule  is  ornamented  with  two  paint- 

1 The  Catacombs  have  long  been  disused, 
and  even  admittance  into  them  is  refused  at 
present,  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  the 

roof. 

1 S,  Cloud  will  always  be  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  France  for  the  bloodless  Revolution 
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ings,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  the  Great 
Gallery  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
apartments  in  Europe.  It  is  related 
that  Louis  XIV  fixed  on  Versailles 
as  the  site  of  his  Palace,  because  the 
Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  the  burial  place  of 
his  race,  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
spot.  The  magnificent  Gardens  were 
laidjout  by  Le  Notre.  Guides  appointed 
by  the  authorities,  and  bearing  a metal 
badge  or  ticket,  conduct  strangers 
through  them.  The  Oratigerie  contains 
a tree  called  “ Le  grand  Bourbon,” 
which  is  more  than  400  years  old.  The 
IVateru'orks  arc  celebrated ; those  called 
the  Grandes  Eaux  play  only  once  or 
twice  a year,  commonly  on  the  King’s 
birthday : they  commence  usually  about 
five  or  six  o'clock.  The  Neptune, 
one  of  the  largest  pieces,  is  exhusted 
in  half  an  hour  or  20  minutes,  and-  it 
takes  three  months  to  replenish  the 
reservoirs  which  supply  its  fountains ; 
the  expense  incurred  during  the  half 
hour,  from  the  bursting  of  pipes,  &c., 
is  said  to  amount  to  300 (il.  for  one  short 
exhibition.  The  Bains cC Apollon  contain 
some  good  Sculpture,  by  Girardon.  The 
Chateaux  of  Graiul  Trianon  and  Petit 
Trianon  (both  in  the  Park)  are  objects 
of  curiosity ; and  the  public  Library  of 
the  town  deserves  attention.3 

Persons  who  visit  Paris  at  the  present 
period,  will  find  that,  although  it  has 
gained  much,  since  the  Revolution  of 
1799,  in  point  of  wealth,  convenience, 
and  external  grandeur,  it  has  lost  much 
with  respect  to  society ; there  being  so 
great  a difference  in  political  opinions 
among  the  Parisians,  maintained,  by 
each  party,  with  such  firmness,  that 
social  intercourse  is  almost  destroyed : 
indeed,  the  very  character  of  the  People 
seems  changed  ; for  that  constant  gaiety 
de  caeur  by  which  they  were  once  distin- 
guished, has  given  place  to  thoughtful- 
ness, gravity,  and  reserve.  They  have, 
however,  paid  England  the  compliment 
of  adopting  her  taste,  with  respect  to 
laying  out  gardens,  shrubberies,  &c. ; 
they  nave  likewise  profited  by  her  agri- 
cultural knowledge;  and  also  adopted 
many  of  her  modes  of  life. 

Paris,  like  other  parts  of  France,  has 
been  cleared  within  the  last  25  years  of 

of  the  18th  Brumaire,  (November  10th,  1799,) 
which  placed  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the 
French  Government. 

3 The  HAtel  du  Reservoir  la  conveniently 
situated,  being  close  to  the  Palace 
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that  multitude  of  importunate  Mendi- 
cants who,  in  former  times,  filled  her 
streets ; and,  if  we  may  judge  by  appear- 
ances, but  few  individuals  of  the  French 
Nation  have  need,  at  present,  to  depend 
on  alms  for  their  support.  An  universal 
spirit  of  industry  seems  to  pervade  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  not  only  in  the 
Metropolis,  but  throughout  France ; and 


pleasure,  even  among  the  upper  ranks  of 
Parisians,  is  no  longer  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  life. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  to 
the  foregoing  remarks  with  respect  to 
Paris,  that  this  Town  furnishes  more 
conveniences  for  Travellers  than  any 
other  Capital  of  Europe. 
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F rom  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  com- 
mencement of  October,  the  following 
Route,  through  Dijon,  is  usually  taken 
by  persons  who,  on  leaving  Paris,  wish 
to  see  the  Military  Road,  made  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  over  the  Jura-Alps,  and 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan. 1 

There  is,  how-ever,  another  Route  from 
Paris,  through  Tonnerre,  to  Dijon  and 
Geneva,"  and  thence  by  the  Simplon,  and 
through  Brescia  and  Mantua,  to  Rome, 
which  is  more  eligible  than  that  com- 
monly taken  by  Travellers,  because  the 
road  from  Parts  through  Melun  to  Rou- 
vray, and  thence  to  tne  spot  where  the 
Lyon  and  Dijon  roads  separate,  is  seldom 
good,  and  has  lately  been,  at  times,  dan- 
gerous: moreover,  the  Antiquities  dis- 
covered in  1826,  at  Brescia,  are  so 
interesting,  that  Travellers  find  them- 
selves richly  rewarded  for  making  a cir- 
cuit of  a few  leagues  to  visit  these  Relics 
of  ancient  splendour ; and  persons  who 
travel  en  voiturier  increase  the  length  of 
their  journey  only  two  days  by  this  circuit. 


Under  the  article  “ Via  JEmima,  Via 
Flaminia,  Pass  of  Furlo,”  &c.  will 
be  found  a full  account  of  the  Route 
in  question.  To  return,  therefore,  to 
the  road  more  commonly  pursued  by 
Travellers. 

This  road  passes  through  the  Barriere 
dTtalie  to  Villejuif  and  Fromcnteau  ; 
where  Napoleon,  when  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  Capital,  received  from  a 
column  of  troops  who  fought  hard  in  its 
defence,  the  news  of  its  having  capitu- 
lated ; in  consequence  of  which,  he  re- 
tired into  the  post-house  to  arrange  the 
disposition  of  these  troops,  and  then 
sought  an  asylum  at  I' ontainebleau. 
After  quitting  Fronienteau,  the  road 
crosses  the  river  Orge  on  a singularly 
constructed  bridge  ofuncommon  height ; 
thence  descending  into  a picturesque 
valley  watered  by  the  Orge,  and  conti- 
guous to  Essonne,  a place  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Clovis : it  is  seated  on  the 
Juine,  and  leads  through  Ponthierry  to 
Chailly ; at  a short  distance  beyond  which, 


1 Between  Auxonne  and  Poligny  the  road 
is,  generally  (peaking,  bad  after  a continuance 
of  wet  weather  ; though,  from  the  latter  end 
of  May  till  October,  it  usually  is  one  of  the  best 


roads  in  France.  None  of  the  roads  in  France, 
however,  are  to  be  compared  in  excellence 
with  those  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
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28  FONTAINEBLEAU.  — SENS,  &c.  [Ch.  II. 


the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  presents 
itself.  Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque, 
nor,  in  some  parts,  more  gloomily  mag- 
nificent, than  this  Forest. 

On  each  side  of  the  road  are  lofty 
grey  rocks,  clothed,  even  to  their  sum- 
mits, with  beeches  and  other  deciduous 
trees ; and  the  richness  of  their  foliage, 
contrasted  with  the  rude  and  barren 
appearance  of  the  huge  and  shapeless 
masses  of  sandstone  in  which  they 
vegetate,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary scenes  imaginable.  About 
the  centre  of  this  singular  and  ex- 
tensive Forest  stands  the  Town  of  Fon- 
tainebleau ; where  the  Hotel  He  la  Ville 
He  I.ondres  is  a good  Inn.  1 The  Royal 
Chateau,  built  at  different  periods,  but 
for  the  most  part  by  Francis  I,  and 
recently  repaired  and  embellished  by 
Louis  Philippe,  merits  notice ; as  it  con- 
tains magnificent  Apartments  beau- 
tifully painted  in  Arabesque  ; splendid 
Furniture;  fine  specimens  of  Sevres 
Porcelain  ; and  some  few  good  Easel- 
Pictures  ; among  which  is  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  S.  John, 
and  Elizabeth,  by  Raphael.  The 
Gallery  contains  a bust  of  Henry  IV, 
said  to  be  the  best  likeness  extant  of 
that  great  Prince ; and  in  the  same 
apartment  are  busts  of  Francis  I,  Sully, 
Washington,  and  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  In  this  Chateau  like- 
wise is  a small  Mahogany  Table  on 
which  Napoleon  signed  his  Abdication  ; 
and  still  bearing  marks  of  a penknife, 
which,  when  thinking  deeply,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  striking  into  the  desk  or 
table  he  wrote  upon.  In  the  Court  of 
the  Cheval  Blanc,  Napoleon  parted  from 
his  Guard,  before  setting  out  for  Elba, 
an  event  which  is  portrayed  in  the  well- 
known  picture  “ Les  Adieux  de  Fon- 
t ainebleau.  ” Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
inhabited  one  part  of  the  Chateau,  and 
within  it  the  unfortunate  favourite,  Mo- 
naldeschi,  was  murdered  by  her  orders. 
Pope  Pius  VII,  dwelt  here  for  18 
months,  as  the  prisoner  of  Napoleon. 

Fontainebleau  is  supposed  to  contain 
7*00  inhabitants.  Beyond  this  town  the 
road  displays  scenery  not  unlike  parts 
of  the  Pyrenees,  as  far  as  Fossard; 
thence  proceeding,  by  the  side  of  the 
Yonne,  to  Villeneuve-la-Guyard,  Pont- 

1 The  Grand  Hotel  Britannique,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau, is  well  spoken  of. 

2 The  best  Hotel  here  is  L’Ecu.  The  HAtel 
de  France,  formerly  l,a  Bouteille,  was  some 
years  since  a comfortable  Inn  ; but  is  not  so  at 
present. 


sur- Yonne,  and  Sens  ; between  the  two 
last  of  which  places  the  country  is  rich 
in  vineyards. 

Sens,  once  the  Capital  of  the  Galli- 
Sennones,  and  called  by  Caesar  Agen • 
dicum , contains  near  11,000  inha- 
bitants ; is  seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Yonne  and  the  Vanne,  and  en- 
circled by  handsome  Promenades  and 
Walls,  the  lower  part  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  and  well  worth  notice. 
Its  Cathedral,  externally  of  pointed 
architecture,  exhibits  withinside  circu- 
lar arches  of  a remote  period ; and  is 
embellished  with  fine  Painted  Glass  ; 
namely,  two  Roses,  — the  one  repre- 
senting Heaven,  the  other  Purgatory 
(these  are  placed  above  the  two  side 
doors  of  the  church);  and  the  windows 
in  the  chapels  of  S.  Eutropius,  and 
N.  D.  de  Loretto,  which  were  executed 
by  John  Cousin.  The  Chapel  of  S. 
Savinien  contains  an  excellent  repre- 
sentation, in  stucco,  of  a Curtain  ; and 
in  the  centre  of  the  Choir  is  a Monu- 
ment, by  Coustou,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  parents  of  Louis  XVIII, 
and  embellished  with  Statues  of  Reli- 
gion, Immortality,  Conjugal  Love,  and 
Time;  whose  mantle  covers  the  Dau- 
phin’s Urn,  and  seems  ready  to  envelope 
that  of  the  Dauphiness ; she  being  alive 
when  this  mounment  was  begun.  The 
cypress  wreaths  are  remarkably  well  ex- 
ecuted ; and  the  statues  of  Time  and 
Religion  are  admired,  especially  the 
latter ; but  the  shape  of  the  monument 
wants  elegance.  2 

On  quitting  Sens  the  road  crosses 
the  Vanne ; and  traverses  a valley 
watered  by  the  Yonne ; the  graceful 
sinuosities  of  which  river,  combined  with 
the  vineyards  on  its  banks,  greatly 
embellish  this  part  of  France.  After 
passing  through  Villeneuve  le-Roi3,  (a 
pretty  Town  containing  a large,  and, 
judging  from  the  outside,  a handsome 
Church,)  the  Road  proceeds  to  Ville- 
vallier ; and  thence,  through  a bold  and 
picturesque  country,  to  Joigny 4,  an- 
ciently Joeiniacum ; built  on  each  side 
of  the  Yonne,  and  joined  together  by 
a handsome  Bridge ; the  circumstance, 
perhaps,  from  which  it  may  derive  its 
modern  name. 5 The  Chateau  here, 
erected  by  Cardinal  de  Gondi,  com- 

3 The  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  at  Villenueve-le  - 
Roi,  is  a good  Inn 

4 A good  Inn  here;  the  Hotel  det  Cinq 
Mineurs. 

5 Three  great  roads  meet  at  Joigny,  another 
cause  perhaps  of  its  modern  name. 
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mands  an  extensive  view ; and  the  ad- 
joining Church  of  S.  Jean  contains  a 
a curious  Sarcophagus ; on  the  cover  of 
which  is  a recumbent  figure,  apparently 
designed  to  represent  our  Saviour ; 
while,  surrounding  three  parts  of  the 
Sarcophagus,  are  statues  which,  owing 
to  their  situation,  appear  gigantic. 

From  Joigny  the  road  proceeds 
through  Bassou  to  Auxerre  l,  the  an- 
cient Autissiodorum , which  is  seated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Yonne,  and  con- 
tains 12,000  inhabitants  : it  stands, 

like  all  the  large  towns  in  this  part  of 
France,  amidst  wide-stretching  vine- 
yards ; and  but  for  the  extreme  ugliness 
of  Gallic  architecture,  w’hen  uncorrected 
by  Italian  taste,  might  be  called  a hand- 
some City.  Its  public  edifices  were 
considerably  injured  during  the  great 
Revolution ; its  Cathedral,  however, 
merits  notice,  and  contains  fine  Painted 
Glass.  The  Gothic  Churches  of  S. 
Pierre,  and  S.  Germain,  likewise  de- 
serve attention ; as  do  the  public 
Library,  the  Quai-Conde,  the  Q,uai- 
Bourbon,  and  the  Promenades.  2 

The  road  between  Fontainebleau 
and  Auxerre  is  paved  in  some  places, 
well  kept  throughout,  and  peculiarly 
exempt  from  steep  hills ; but,  between 
Auxerre  and  S.  Bris,  it  becomes  hilly, 
and  continues  so  for  several  leagues. 
Beyond  S.  Bris  is  Vermanton  3 ; two 
leagues  south  of  which,  are  the  cele- 
brated Grottoes  of  Arcy ; and  either  from 
Vermanton,  or  the  next  Post(Lucy-le 
Bois),  it  is  practicable  to  visit  these 
Grottoes ; which  contain  fine  Stalac- 
tites ; but  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage 
without  the  aid  of  torches ; and  are, 
during  winter,  full  of  water,  and  at  all 
times  damp.  4 Vennanton  is  seated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cure ; and  from 
this  Town  to  about  one  league  beyond. 
Lucy-le-Bois5,  the  road,  unless  very 
often  repaired,  becomes  bad  after  heavy 
rain.  A New  Branch,  from  Lucy-le- 
Bois  to  Avallon,  has,  however,  been 
lately  added  to  the  road : and,  though 

1 Here  are  good  Inns,  Le  Leopard , and 
L'Hdtet  de  Beaune;  the  latter  U particularly 
comfortable. 

2 The  vineyards  of  Tonnerre  and  Auxerre 
are  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  their  fruit: 
they  contain  about  72,000  acres,  which  produce, 
annually,  upon  an  average,  1 ,800,000  bottles  of 
wine.  This  wine,  however,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Chablis. 

3 At  the  present  moment,  1835,  the  only  Inn 
here  is  very  uncomfortable. 

4 The  road  to  these  Grottoes  is  bad  ; but, 

nevertheless,  a carriage  may  be  hired  of  the 


longer,  it  should  always  be  preferred  to 
the  old  route;  because  it  is  harder, 
smoother,  and  well  kept.  Avallon, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cousin,  con- 
tains between  5000  and  6000  inha- 
bitants : it  existed  before  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  was  once  for- 
tified, and  possesses,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, respectable  society,  public  Baths, 
a Theatre,  a College,  and  good  Inns. 
Near  this  town  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  Way,  constructed  by 
order  of  Marcus  Agrippa  Hence  to 
Rouvray  6,  Maison-neuve  7,  and  Vit- 
teaux  on  the  Brenne 8,  the  road  tra- 
verses an  uninteresting  country  watered 
by  the  Cousin  and  Serein : from  Vit- 
teaux  it  passes  over  several  hills  em- 
bellished with  vineyards,  to  La  Chaleur, 
called  “ Mai  nommJe,”  from  being  a 
very  cold  Place ; "hence  it  proceeds  to 
Pont-de-Pany,  without  displaying  any 
object  worth  attention,  except  a Chateau, 
once  magnificent,  but  now  reduced  to 
ruins ; and  beyond  this  Chateau  is  pretty 
Alpine  scenery,  which  continues  the 
whole  way  to  the  Post-house  y at  Pont- 
de-Pany,  a Bridge  throw’n  over  the 
Ouche,*  near  the  head  of  the  Canal  of 
Burgundy.  Hence  the  road  proceeds 
for  a short  distance  between  rocks  and 
mountains ; and  then  traverses  a fine 
country  to  Dijon.  This  City,  anciently 
Dibio,  or  Divio,  the  Capital  of  Burgundy, 
and  supposed  to  contain  about  22,000  in- 
habitants, is  well  situated  between  the 
rivers  Ouche  and  Souzon ; but  suffered 
so  much  from  the  late  Revolutions,  that 
few  of  its  public  edifices  escaped  injury ; 
except  the  spires  of  S.  Benigne,  and  S. 
Jean,  the  former  of  w’hich,  375  Paris  feet 
in  height,  is  called  the  finest  piece  of 
architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The 
latter  does  not  measure  quite  300  Paris 
feet.  After  the  restoration  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  Dijon  was  repaired  and  im  • 
proved  : its  Museum  contains  a fine 
Picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  in  which 
the  Mother  of  the  blessed  Virgin  is  in- 
troduced ; a fine  Picture  of  the  Magda- 

Post-master  at  Vermanton  to  take  Travellers 
to  them  and  back  again,  for  six  or  eight 
francs  : according  to  the  number  of  persons 
veved. 

s The  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  at  Lucy-le-Bois,  is 
tolerably  comfortable. 

6 Inn,  L'Hdlel  de  I'ancienne  Paste , and 
good. 

7 Inn,  La  Poste , and  tolerably  good. 

8 Inn,  La  Poste,  and  good. 

9 The  Post-house  at  Pont-de-Pany  is  a tole- 
rably good  Inn. 
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lene  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross ; and  several 
works  of  the  modern  French  School, 
which  outstep  nature,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, unpleasing.  In  it  are  also 

Jilaced  two  very  curious  monuments  of 
lean  sans  Peur  and  Philippe  le  Hardi, 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  formerly  in  the 
Carthusian  Church.  They  were  sadly  mu- 
tilated at  the  Revolution,  but  have  since 
been  repaired,  with  an  excess  of  paint 
and  gilding.  The  Promenade  du  Cours 
merits  notice.  Bossuet  was  born  here, 
and  his  house,  as  well  as  that  of  Crebil- 
lon,  are  still  pointed  out.  The  Alps  are 
said  to  be  visible,  in  clear  weather,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Diion.  Mont 
Blanc  may  sometimes  be  distinguished 
at  sunrise,  before  the  mists  have  begun 
to  ascend.  Commerce  appears  to  flourish 
at  Dijon ; and  wines,  and  eatables,  arc 
particularly  good  here  : but  the  climate, 
to  persons  who  suffer  from  a cold  and 
cutting  wind,  is  ungenial. 1 

Soon  after  quitting  this  city,  the  road 
displays  a view  of  the  Jura- Mountains ; 
and  on  entering  the  next  Town,  Genlis, 
passes,  on  the  right,  a Chateau  belonging 
to  the  family  of the  C-omtesse  de  Genlis, 
so  much  distinguished  in  the  literary 
world  by  her  writings  for  the  use  of 
young  persons.  Genlis  is  a pretty  Village 
adorned  with  neat  houses,  and  a hand- 
some Bridge  thrown  over  the  Norge.8 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  to  Auxonne, 
which  contains  5000  inhabitants ; and 
where  a new  and  magnificent  Bridge  has 
been  recently  erected  over  the  Saone.3 
A battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, between  Napoleon’s  troops  and  the 
Allies;  and  bones  of  men  and  horses 
were  not  long  since  sufficiently  discover- 
able to  mark  the  field  of  action. 

The  road  is  hilly  to  the  next  Post, 
Dole : that  Town,  the  largest  of  Franche 
Comte,  Besan^on  excepted,  and  built  on 
the  Doubs,  was  once  strong;  but  Louis 
XIV,  demolished  its  fortifications.  Its 
College,  one  of  the  finest  in  France,  its 
Promenade,  called  Le  Cours,  and  the 
Canal  of  the  Rhine,  merit  observation  : 
and  near  Dole  are  remains  of  the  Ancient 
Roman  Road  which  extended  from 

1 Here  are  several  Inns : the  HAtel  du  Parc 
is  a very  good  one.  The  HAtel  de  la  Cloche 
it  likewise  recommended. 

2 Best  Inn,  L’Hdtet  du  CAte  d'Or. 

5 Inns,  I.’ HAtel  du  grand  Cerf,  and  tolerably 
good,  L’HAtel  de  Mont-Jura. 

■*  Best  Inn  at  Ddlc,  L'Hotel  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris. 

s Mont-sous-Vaudrey  is  celebrated  for  de- 
licious white  wine,  called  Vm  d'Arbois. 

* Here  are  two  Inn*,  L'  HAtel  de  Geneve, 
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Lyon  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.4  Oil 
quitting  Dole,  the  road  passes  over  a 
fine  stone  Bridge,  recently  erected ; and 
after  crossing  the  rivers  Doubs,  Clause, 
Louve,  and  Cuisance,  and  traversing  a 
long  and  beautiful  avenue  of  poplars, 
terminated,  each  way,  by  a bridge,  arrives 
at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey5;  thence  de- 
scending, not  rapidly  but  almost  con- 
stantly, to  Poligny,  amidst  corn  fields 
and  vineyards. 

Poligny  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  an  extensive  plain  near  the  source  of 
the  Glantine,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
Jura ; it  contains  between  5000  and 
6000  inhabitants. 6 The  road  constructed 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  over  the  Jura- 
Mountains  to  Geneva,  commences  im- 
mediately beyond  Polignv ; and  presents 
nothing  likely  to  alarm  Travellers,  so  far 
as  More*  ; but  between  that  Town  and 
Les  Rousses  it  would  be  rendered  much 
pleasanter,  and  indeed  much  safer,  by 
the  addition  of  parapet  walls. 

The  base  of  the  Jura  is  covered  near 
Poligny  with  thorns,  briars,  gooseberry 
bushes,  beech  trees,  and  enormous  rocks 
of  granite.  The  commencement  of  the 
ascent  exhibits  bold  and  beautiful  Al- 
pine scenery,  together  with  a magnificent 
view  of  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of 
France:  while  not  far  distant  from  Po- 
ligny are  picturesque  Ruins  of  a spa- 
cious Convent,  seated  amidst  rich  vine- 
rds,  and  encircled  by  luxuriant  woods, 
aving  reached  the  summit  of  the  first 
ascent,  and  passed  Boreaux,  w'here  the 
rocks  are  strikingly  fine,  the  road  tra- 
verses a comparatively  tame  country  to 
Champagnole  ; a Town  of  considerable 
size,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ain.3  Much  of  this  Town  appears  re- 
cently built ; as  do  the  greater  part  of  all 
the  towns,  villages,  and  petty  detached 
cottages,  on  the  Jura- Mountains. 8 At 
Champagnole  the  road  crosses  the  Ain ; 
thence  proceeding  through  a country 
adorned  with  rich  pasturage,  cottages, 
villages,  and  woods,  to  a magnificent 
Terrace,  cut  through  the  side  of  lofty 
rocks  clothed  with  firs  to  their  sum- 
mits : on  the  opposite  side  rise  woods  and 

nnd  L'Hotel  du  grand  Cerf;  the  former  is  the 
best 

l Here  are  two  small  Inns,  the  Hotel  de 
Genioe,  and  the  HAtel  de  Lyon  ; at  either  of 
which  Travellers  might  breakfast  or  dine ; 
and  the  former  is  a tolerable  sleeping  place. 
Supcrexcellent  Honey  may  be  procured  at  this 
Inn. 

* Champagnole,  and  its  Manufactory  for 
spinning  iron,  were  consumed  by  fire  in  1798, 
and  shortly  after  rebuilt. 
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mountains  still  more  elevated ; and  in  a 
deep  dell  runs  a torrent  whose  waters,  at 
the  Bridge  of  Dombief,  fonn  a beautiful 
cascade.  Continuing  to  pass  through  wild 
and  sublime  scenery,  the  road  reaches  a 
romantic  Village,  called  Maison-neuve1 2; 
beyond  which,  to  the  left,  among  woods 
of  peculiarly  beautiful  firs,  are  rocks 
worth  notice,  on  account  of  their  whim- 
sical shape.  Farther  on  is  another  village, 
and  a fine  grazing  country,  bounded  by 
woods,  which  extends  to  the  Pont-de- 
Leme,  and  S.  Laurent.  * The  road  from 
Champagnole  hither  is  excellent ; and, 
generally  speaking,  a gradual  ascent  : 
and  the  winter  snow  no  sooner  begins  to 
disappear,  in  this  country,  than  the  hedges 
and  pasturages  are  adorned  with  such  a 
variety  and  profusion  of  beautiful  flow- 
ers as  no  other  part  of  the  Alps  can 
boast. 

Quitting  S.  Laurent  the  road  re- 
crosses the  Leine  ; and  proceeds  amidst 
cottages  and  pasturages,  and  afterwards 
through  woods  of  beech  and  fir,  to  a 
plain.  Hence  is  a descent  of  five  miles 
to  Morez,  a considerable  Town,  seated 
on  the  river  Bienne,  and  close  to  a 
brawling  torrent,  called  Le  Bief  de  la 
Chaille,  in  a valley  so  narrow  as  merely 
to  admit  two  rows  of  houses  and  the 
street  which  divides  them ; while  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  rise  almost  per- 
pendicularly, like  walls  of  a stupendous 
height,  and  give  Morez  the  appearance 
of  being  entombed  in  the  lowest  dell 
of  the  Alps.  It  contains  some  good 
houses,  together  with  1200  inhabitants.3 

A new  Branch  of  Road  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  S.  Laurent  side  of  Mo- 
rez, to  avoid  an  unpleasant  turn  in  a 
steep  hill : and  another  new  Branch 
avoids  the  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous 
Galleiw,  between  Morez  and  Les  Rous- 
ses.  But  although  considerable  sums 
are,  from  time  to  time,  expended  in  im- 
proving the  Passage  of  the  Jura,  it  is  still 
deficient  in  parapet  walls. 

From  Morez  the  old  Road  proceeds 
to  Les  Rousses,  by  a steep  ascent  pa- 
rallel with  a noisy  torrent,  and  between 
immense  rocks,  above  which  tower  the 
Mountains  of  Rezoux  and  the  Dole4, 

1 Maison-neuve  contains  an  Inn  where  Tra- 
vellers might  breakfast  or  dine;  but  it  is  not  a 
sleeping  place. 

2 Inn,  1m  Poste , and  very  comfortable. 

3 Inn,  Tm  Poste,  and  tolerably  good. 

4 The  D61e  rises  3948  Paris  feet  above  the 

level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  ; and  is  one  of  the 

loftiest  summits  of  the  Jura.  Alps. 


resplendent  with  snow ; while  the  near 
prospect  presents  Alpine  trees,  shrubs, 
and  flowers.  This  road,  for  some  miles 
beyond  Morez,  is  too  narrow  to  be  safe, 
either  in  the  dark,  or  after  heavy  rain. 
Les  Rousses  contains  the  frontier  Cus- 
tom-house of  France : on  quitting  that 
kingdom,  Travellers  meet  with  no  de- 
tention 5 ; but  on  arriving  from  Geneva, 
every  one  is  subjected  to  a particularly 
strict  examination,  both  of  the  person  and 
the  baggage,  and  snuff-boxes,  trinkets, 
and  watches  (if  more  than  one  be  car- 
ried), of  Swiss  manufacture  are  pro- 
hibited, and  confiscated  if  found  on  the 
person.  From  Les  Rousses  the  road 
traverses  several  valleys  to  La  Vattay  6 ; 
thence  proceeding  to  Gex  7,  along  a 
magnificent  Terrace,  which  has,  for  near 
a mile,  an  Upper  Terrace,  made  to  catch 
the  earth  and  stones  continually  falling 
from  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Alp. 
On  the  descent  stands  the  Fontaine  Xa- 
poleon , bearing  an  inscription  almost  ob- 
literated. This  descent,  between  Les 
Rousses  and  Gex,  reckoning  from  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  rapid,  occu- 
pies about  one  hour  and  a half ; and  the 
highest  point  over  w hich  the  road  passes 
is  computed  to  be  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Road  through  S.  Cergues  and  Ny- 
on  to  Geneva,  is  much  recommended  by 
the  Post-master  at  S.  Cergues.  It  avoids 
the  rapid  descent  into  Gex,  is  safe,  and 
commands  a View  over  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva and  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  even  more 
beautiful  than  that  from  the  other  Road. 

This  side  of  the  Jura  is  embellished 
with  luxuriant  pasturages,  neat  cottages, 
and  fine  wroods  of  beech  and  fir,  which 
clothe  its  summits:  but  what  particu- 
larly arrests  the  attention  of  Travellers, 
on  descending  toward  Gex,  is  a pros- 
pect, abruptly  presented  to  their  view,  of 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  stupendous  Glaciers  which  sur- 
round it. 

Having  passed  Gex,  and  the  villa  dnee 
belonging  to  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  the 
road  enters  Geneva;  crossing,  in  that 
City,  tw'o  Bridges,  whose  arches  are 
bathed  with  the  waters  of  the  Lake, 

h There  is  at  Les  Rousses  an  Inn,  capable  of 
furnishing,  in  case  of  necessity,  a few  beds. 

6 This  Hamlet  contains  an  Inn  where  Tra- 
vellers, if  compelled  to  stop,  might  find  a few 
beds.  The  Cheese  called  Gruycres,  is  made  at 
La  Vattay. 

7 Best  Inn,  Les  Balances;  but  very  dirty. 

C 4 
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which,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Rhone,  continue  their  course  through 
France  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Geneva,  said  to  contain  near  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  anciently  a strong  town 
belonging  to  the  Allobroges,  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  the  imxnense  Lake 
which  bears  its  name ; and  divided  into 
unequal  parts  by  the  Rhone.  It  pos- 
sesses fewer  public  buildings  worth  notice 
than  almost  any  other  large  city  of 
Europe  : but  this  deficiency  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  fine  views  from  its 
Ramparts,  and  the  peculiar  richness  and 
beauty  of  its  environs;  which  boast  a 
considerable  number  of  handsome  Villas, 
and  a great  variety  of  delightful  walks, 
rides,  and  drives.  The  Public  Library, 
open  every  Tuesday  morning,  from  one 
o*clock  till  three,  merits  notice ; as  it 
contains  rare  and  curious  Books,  together 
with  an  ancient  Roman  Shield  of  Silver, 
adorned  with  Bassi  ltilievi,  and  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Arve,  during  the  year 
1721. 1 The  Hydraulic  Machine  which 
supplies  the  fountains  of  the  Town  with 
water,  likewise  merits  notice.2 

The  Leman , or  Lake  of  Geneva,  an- 
ciently called  Leman  us,  is  computed  to 
be  about  19  leagues  in  length,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  in  breadth  at  the 
widest  part,  near  llolle  : it  abounds  with 
fine  fish ; and  its  banks  are  said  to  be 
visited  by  49  kinds  of  birds.3 

The  object  generally  thought  best 
worth  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Geneva  is  Voltaire’s  Villa  at  Ferney ; 
which  house,  since  the  death  of  its  first 
owner,  has  had  many  masters  ; but  they 
have  all  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  change  any 
thing ; and  consequently  the  furniture 
remains  the  same  as  when  he  died.  In 
the  Hall  is  a large  Picture  composed  by 

1 The  Library  belonging  to  Paschoud,  a la 
grande  Rue , No.  205.,  where  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean newspapers  may  be  found,  contains  a 
large  collection  of  books. 

2 Travellers  are  compelled  tc,  leave  their 
Passports  at  the  Gate  through  which  they  enter 
Geneva ; and  likewise  to  reclaim  them  (accord- 
ing to  directions  given  in  a printed  card)  at  the 
Bureau  des  Passeports. 

The  Gates  of  Geneva  are  closed  at  night,  and 
not  re-opened  till  about  sunrise. 

The  H6tel  d' Angleterre,  at  Stfcheron,  a quar- 
ter of  a league  from  Geneva,  was  formerly  one 
of  the  best  Inns  on  the  Continent : but  is  now 
eclipsed  In  reputation  by  the  HCtel  des  Ber - 
gues  at  Geneva  ; a remarkably  large,  and  at  the 
present  moment,  1835,  a most  excellent  Inn  ; 
where  dinner  at  the  Table  d'Hdte,  wine  inclu- 
sive, is  charged  at  four  francs  a head.  Dinner 
ert  narticulicr , in  the  Salle  a manger , wine  not 
included,  francs  five.  Dinner  cn  pnrticulier  in 


Voltaire  himself,  and  executed  by  a 
wretched  artist  whom  he  met  with  at 
Ferney.  In  the  fore-ground  stands  this 
celebrated  Poet,  holding  the  Henriade; 
which  he  is  presenting  to  Apollo : in  the 
back-ground  is  the  Temple  of  Memory, 
toward  which  flies  Fame,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  Henriade.  The  Muses 
and  Graces  are  surrounding  Voltaire, 
and  seem  in  the  act  of  carrying  his  Bust 
to  the  Temple  of  Memory : the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the  Henriade  are  stand- 
ing astonished  at  his  wonderful  talents : 
the  authors  who  wrote  against  him  are 
falling  into  the  infernal  regions ; while 
Envy  and  her  progeny  are  expiring  at 
his  feet.  The  family  of  Calas  likewise 
is  exhibited  in  this  picture.  The  hall 
leads  to  a Saloon,  ornamented  with  a 
Bust  of  Voltaire,  in  whose  Bed-room  are 
Portraits  of  his  friends,  and  the  monu- 
ment wherein  his  heart  was  placed  be- 
fore its  removal  to  Paris.  It  is  of  black 
marble,  plain,  but  neat;  upon  it  is  writ- 
ten : “ Mon  esprit  est  par  tout,  et  mon 
cccur  est  ids**  and  higher  up  the  words, 
“ Mes  manes  sont  consoles  puisqne  mon 
cccur  est  au  milieu  de  vous:  ” allusive  (it 
is  to  be  presumed)  to  the  surrounding 
portraits  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia, Le  Kain  (the  French  Roscius),  Ca- 
therine II,  of  Russia,  and  Madame  de 
Chastelet.  This  room  also  contains  Por- 
traits of  Voltaire,  Milton,  Newton,  and 
other  distinguished  Characters. 

Persons  desirous  of  seeing  the  cele- 
brated Valley  of  Chamoum,  together 
with  as  much  of  Mont-  Blanc  as  is  prac- 
ticable during  the  early  part  of  Summer, 
should  hire,  at  Geneva,  for  three  days, 
an  open  four-wheel  carriage 4,  with  two 
or  four  horses,  (according  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  intend  to  occupy  it,)  set- 

a private  room,  francs  six,  wine  not  included. 
Deje&ner  d la  fourchette  at  the  Table  d'Hdie, 
francs  two,  and  fifty  centimes.  Dejeuner  a la 
fourchette.  in  a private  room,  francs  three,  wine 
not  inclusive.  Breakfast  of  tea,  or  coffee;  su- 
gar, bread,  butter,  and  honey,  in  the  Salle  d 
manger , one  franc  and  fifty  centimes  a head. 
Servants  each,  per  day,  five  francs,  bed-room 
inclusive.  The  Domestics  belonging  to  this 
Inn  are  remunerated  by  Travellers  at  a trifling 
expense,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

3 Steamers  are  established  to  run  on  the 
I.ake  of  Geneva,  and  likewise  on  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel. 

4 A Swiss  cabriolet,  called  a char-u-banc,  is 
a convenient  carriage  for  this  excursion  ; be- 
cause it  can  go  the  whole  way  to  Chamouni ; 
which  a coach,  or  post-chaise,  cannot : but  a 
carriage  of  the  latter  description  is  much  less 
fatiguing  than  a char  u-banc. 
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ting  out,  on  the  first  morning,  at  sunrise, 
for  S.  Martin,  a drive  of  seven  hours  and 
a half. 1 The  road  to  Chamouni,  almost 
immediately  beyond  Geneva,  enters  Sa- 
voy ; and  is  smooth  and  good.  The 
ascents  and  descents  are  gradual;  the 
country  abounds  with  com,  vineyards, 
and  fruit  trees;  rosemary  and  barberry 
bushes  growing  in  and  near  the  hedges  ; 
and  beeches  mixed  with  firs  crowning  the 
heights.  At  the  distance  of  half  a league 
from  Geneva  the  road  passes  through 
Chene;  and  about  one  league  farther 
on,  presents  a view  of  the  Saleve,  the 
Chateau  of  Moumex,  and  the  hill  and 
Chateau  of  Esery : it  then  crosses  the 
Menoge,  a river  which  rises  at  the  base 
of  the  Voirons ; traverses  the  villages  of 
Nangy  and  Contamine,  and  passes  near 
the  towering  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Fos- 
signy.  Travellers  usually  stop  to  bait 
their  horses  and  take  refreshment  at 
Bonneville,  the  next  village,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  first  '1  own  on  this 
route,  containing  a considerable  number 
of  houses,  and  two  Inns ; either  of  which 
can  furnish  a good  breakfast  and  de- 
licious honey.  Beyond  Bonneville  the 
road  crosses  the  Arve  on  a stone  Bridge 
500  feet  long;  passing  through  the  small 
town  of  Cluse,  and  then  traversing  the 
delightful  Valley  of  Maglan,  rich  in  corn, 
vineyards,  and  fruit  trees,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  encircled  by  enormous  and 
fantastically  shaped  Alps,  crowned  with 
woods  of  beech  and  fir,  and  exhibiting 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.2  The  Alps 
gradually  increase  in  magnitude  as  the 
road  advances ; while  the  glens  gradually 
become  narrower.  About  three  quarters 
of  a league  beyond  Maglan,  on  the  left, 
is  a fine  Cascade,  called  Nant  d’Arpenas, 
falling  firom  a height  of  800  feet ; and 
shortly  after  passing  this  spot,  the  road 
presents  a view  of  Mont- Blanc ; which 
continues  to  exhibit  its  awful  and  stu- 
pendous beauties  the  whole  way  to  Cha- 
mouni! Leaving  on  the  right  the  town 
of  Sallenche,  seated  near  a noisy  torrent 
at  the  base  of  cultivated  mountains,  above 
whose  lofty  summits  rise  pyramids  of 
eternal  snow,  Travellers  usually  drive  to 
S.  Martin ; which  is  furnished  with  a 
good  Inn,  the  Hotel  de  Mont  Blanc,  con- 


taining a considerable  number  of  beds, 
and  commanding  a particularly  fine  view 
of  that  part  of  the  Mountain  denomin- 
ated the  Dome  du  Goutf.  This  Inn 
likewise  contains  a small  Cabinet  of 
Natural  History  for  sale. 

From  S.  Martin,  or  the  opposite  Town 
of  Sallenche,  to  Chamouni,  is  a journey 
of  between  six  and  seven  hours;  which 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  walking,  by 
riding  on  a mule,  or  by  going  in  a char- 
d-banc. Travellers,  therefore,  deposit 
their  Geneva-carriage  and  horses  at  S. 
Martin  ; sleeping  there ; and  usually 
proceeding  next  day,  at  a very  early  hour, 
to  Chamouni. 

The  hire  of  a char-a-banc  is  about  14 
francs  per  day  : the  hire  of  a mule  eight 
francs.  The  Guides  both  at  S.  Martin 
and  at  Chamouni,  are  civil,  intelligent, 
and  careful ; but,  nevertheless,  their  wish 
to  gain  money  makes  them  sometimes 
persuade  Travellers  to  be  adventurous. 

Not  far  beyond  S.  Martin  the  road 
crosses  the  Nant  Sauvage  ; a dangerous 
torrent  when  swoln  with  rain  : generally 
speaking,  however,  the  road,  though 
rough,  is  safe : but  the  aspect  of  the 
country  between  S.  Martin  and  Servo*, 
particular  spots  excepted,  is  wild  and 
gloomy;  though  here,  and  indeed  through- 
out this  whole  excursion,  the  innumer- 
able flowers,  intermingled  with  barberry 
and  rosemary  bushes,  give  life  to  the 
scene.  On  approaching  the  village  of 
Chede  the  road  crosses  another  delicious 
plain,  and  passes  through  several  ham- 
lets, which  in  times  of  civil  discord,  af- 
forded shelter  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
The  magnificent  Cascade  of  Chede  is 
about  a quarter  of  a league  from  that 
Village:  and  the  Lake  of  Chede,  situ- 
ated near  the  road,  though  small  is  pretty ; 
and  serves  to  reflect  on  its  bosom  the 
majestic  summits  of  Mont-  Blanc ; which 
is  easily  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  being  the  only  triple-headed 
monster  among  them. 

On  approaching  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Servoz,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  awe  the  ruins  of  an  Alp,  which, 
in  its  fall,  menaced  this  luxuriant  spot 
with  destruction ; insomuch  that  the  in- 
habitants fled  precipitately  ; though  not 


1 Passport*  for  this  Excursion  must  be  signed 
by  the  Sardinian  Consul  at  Geneva. 

a One  league  distant  is  a Cavern,  called  the 
Grotto  de  BaJme,  the  entrance  to  which,  as 
seen  from  the  road  below  it,  resembles  the 
mouth  of  an  oven.  This  Cavern  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  a calcareous  mountain,  rising  almost 
perpendicularly;  and  a safe  mule-track  leads 


to  it.  Mules  may  be  procured  of  its  Proprietor, 
at  a house  erected  by  him  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  The  entrance  into  the  Cavern  is  semi- 
circular, ten  feet  high,  and  SO  wide : the  in- 
terior length,  to  a small  Lake,  eight  feet  deep, 
is  810  paces.  Three  francs  are  demanded  of 
every  Traveller  for  visiting  the  Ulterior  of  this 
Cavern.  , — 7~-cr 
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quick  enough  to  prevent  some  of  their 
children  from  being  crushed  to  death : 
and  the  dust  produced  by  rocks  thrown 
violently  against  each  other,  led  persons 
at  first  to  imagine  that  this  terrific  crash 
of  nature  proceeded  from  the  eruption  of 
a volcano.  Travellers  usually  breakfast 
at  Servoz ; a small  Village,  which  now 
possesses  a good  Inn ; where  excellent 
honey  and  eggs  may  be  procured,  and 
likewise  good  coffee.  Beyond  this  vil- 
lage the  road  crosses  a stream  called  the 
Dioza,  on  a wooden  bridge ; and  here  is 
seen  a Monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  F.  A.  Eschen ; who  lost  his  life 
on  the  summit  of  the  Buet,  by  quitting 
his  Guide,  and  falling  into  a chasm  of 
the  Glacier.  After  passing  the  Arve  on 
a picturesque  Bridge,  the  road  exhibits, 
to  the  right,  ruins  of  the  Chateau  de  S. 
Michel ; and  to  the  left  an  Abyss,  where, 
empaled  between  rocks  of  the  most 
sombre  hue,  interspersed  with  fir-trees, 
flows  the  Arve ; forming  a scene  sublime 
even  to  horror.  After  ascending  some 
way  by  the  side  of  this  llavine,  the  road 
at  length  enters  the  far-famed  Valley  of 
Chamouni ; passing  the  Glaciers  of  Ta- 
conay,  and  Bossons;  and  presenting  a 
distant  view  of  the  Glacier  of  Bois ; then 
traversing  the  torrent  of  Nagin,  the  ham- 
let of  Ouches,  the  torrents  of  Gria,  Ta- 
conay,  and  Bossons,  and  likewise  the 
Arve,  previous  to  reaching  Chamouni. 

Chamouni  owes  its  existence  to  a 
Convent  of  Benedictines,  founded  in 
1099,  by  a Count  of  Geneva : but  the 
Valley  in  which  it  stands  was  almost  un- 
known, and  altogether  unexplored,  until 
two  English  Gentlemen,  Messrs.  Wind- 
ham and  Pocock,  in  the  year  1741,  visited 
it;  and  gave  to  Europe  details  respecting 
a place,  the  very  name  of  which  had 
scarcely  been  heard  of  previously.  It  is 
situated  3174  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  ; and  contains  tole- 
rably good  inns. 1 

The  verdant  clothing  of  the  singular 
Valley  of  Chamouni  is  beautifully  con- 
trasted with  cloud-capped  mountains  sil- 
vered by  eternal  snow ; gloomy  forests, 
chiefly  composed  of  firs ; cottages  and 
hamlets  scattered  here  and  there ; brawl- 
ing torrents ; and  rocks  of  porphyry  and 
granite,  interspersed  with  glaciers  of  a 

1 The  new  Inn  is  neat  and  comfortable. 

2 Persons  who  visit  Chamouni  at  the  proper 
season  for  ascending  the  Montanvert,  should 
engage  careful  and  judicious  guides  ; and  like 
wise  hire  a porter  to  carry  cold  provisions  and 
wine.  Ladies  sometimes  go  part  of  the  way  in 
chaitet-d-porteuri ; for  each  of  which  it  is  re- 


dazzling whiteness;  whence  rise  sea-green 
pyramids  of  ice  which,  when  illuminated 
either  by  the  sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a 
prospect  unique  and  wonderful : but, 
nevertheless,  so  much  has  been  said 
in  praise  of  this  Valley,  that  Tra- 
vellers are  sometimes  disappointed  on 
seeing  it. 

The  Botanist  and  Mineralogist  may 
find  ample  amusement  at  Chamouni : 
and  here,  as  at  S.  Martin,  there  is,  for 
sale,  a Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  con- 
taining Minerals  of  Mont- Blanc  and  S. 
Gothard,  Seals,  Necklaces,  &c.,  made  of 
the  crystal  of  Mont- Blanc ; together  with 
Insects  and  Plants  indigenous  to  the 
higher  Alps.  The  honey  of  Chamouni 
is  excellent. 

, Every  part  of  the  Valley  presents  a 
view  of  Mont-  Blanc.  This  gigantic  Alp, 
primeval  with  a world  \vhose  several 
changes  it  has  quietly  witnessed,  is  said 
by  Mons.  de  Luc  to  be  15,303  English 
feet,  and  by  Mons.  de  Saussure  17,700 
Paris  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ; and  the  crust  of  snow,  on 
its  sides  and  summit,  is  supposed  to 
exceed  400  feet  in  depth.  The  first  per- 
sons who  reached  the  top  of  this  stu- 
endous  Mountain,  appear  to  have  been 
armies  Blamat  of  Chamouni,  and  Doc- 
tor Paccard : they  went  in  the  year  1780 ; 
and  were  followed,  in  1787,  by  Mons.  de 
Saussure,  and  an  English  Gentleman. 
During  the  early  part  of  Summer,  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  tread 
in  their  steps ; or  even  to  reach  the  Mon- 
tanvert ; which  leads  to  the  Merde  Glace  ; 
the  path,  at  this  season,  being  usually 
clogged  with  snow,  and  at  the  same  time 
threatened  by  avalanches;  but  persons 
who  ascend  the  Chapeau , a giddying  emi- 
nence opposite  to  Montanvert,  can  see 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  although  they  cannot 
reach  it. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
Chapeau,  should  provide  themselves 
with  the  customary  walking-sticks  at 
Chamouni  (which  are  six  feet  in  length, 
with  a sharp  iron  spike  at  one  end); 
they  should  then  go  in  a chur-d-banc 
through  the  plain  of  Chamouni : but  on 
arriving  at  the  ascent  to  the  Chapeau, 
where  the  carriage- road  terminates,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  on  mules.2  At  length, 

quisite  to  havesix  chairmen ; but  good  walkers 
had  much  better  trust  to  their  feet 

It  being  a work  of  full  three  hours  to  ascend 
the  Montanvert,  and  then  descend  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  it  is  advisable  to  set  out  from  Cha- 
mouni by  seven  in  the  morning.  For  about 
one  league  and  a quarter,  there  is  a safe  mule. 
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however,  the  path  becomes  so  rugged, 
and  the  ascent  so  very  steep,  that  riding 
is  no  longer  practicable : and  Travellers 
are  consequently  compelled  to  dismount, 
and  walk  (aided  by  their  Guides),  on 
the  edge  of  terrific  precipices,  and 
through  a path  so  extremely  rugged, 
that  nothing  but  the  spiked  walking- 
sticks,  with  which  they  are  directed  to 
penetrate  the  ground  at  every  step,  could 
prevent  accidents.  On  attaining  the 
wished-for  height,  the  Afer  de  Glace 
presents  itself  to  view  ; though  not  that 
part  which  displays  an  unequal  surface ; 
but  the  smooth  margin,  whence  descends 
an  immense  Glacier : and  having  at- 
tained this  height,  the  Traveller  should 
pause,  a full  half  hour,  to  listen  to  the 
noise  of  distant  and  near  Avalanches, 
rendered  doubly  audible  by  the  stillness 
of  the  scene ; and  likewise  to  contem- 
plate the  extraordinary  appearance  of 
the  Glacier,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  a narrow  nnd  tempestuous 
ocean,  whose  towering  waves  have  been 
suddenly  rendered  motionless  by  an  all- 
powerful  hand. 

road,  pasting  through  forests  of  fin,  which  ex- 
hibit traces  of  ancient  avalanches,  enormous 
blocks  of  granite,  and  Urge  trees  laid  prostrate ; 
but  on  entering  a narrow  and  rugged  path, 
called  Le  Chemindes  Crystalliers , it  is  no  longer 
practicable  to  go  on  mules;  here,  therefore, 
these  animals  are  usually  sent  back  to  the 
Source  of  the  Arviron.  The  view  near  a little 
fountain,  called  le  CaiUet,  merits  notice  ; as  the 
Arve,  in  the  plain  beneath,  appears,  from  this 
elevated  spot,  like  a thread;  the  Bourg  like 
card-houses  ; and  the  fields  and  meadows  like 
the  squares  of  a chcss-bpard,  or  beds  in  a flower- 
garden,  embellished  with  various  shades  of 
green.  Beyond  this  fountain  the  road  is  ex- 
cessively steep  and  rugged,  though  not  dan- 
erous : and  after  passing  the  HApttal  de  Blair, 
uilt  by  an  English  Gentleman  of  that  name, 
the  Traveller  is  presented  with  a sight  of  the 
Her  de  Glace ; to  reach  which  occupies  a full 
quarter  of  an  hour : and  persons  who  venture  to 
walk  upon  its  turfaceshould be  especially  careful 
to  avoid  the  cracks  and  chasms  with  which  it 
abounds  : the  colours  these  chasms  assume  is  a 
beautiful  sea-green  ; and  the  waves  of  this  fro- 
zen ocean,  which  from  the  top  of  Montanvert 
appear  like  furrows  in  a corn  field,  are  now  dis- 
covered to  be  hillocks  from  20to+0  feet  high.  The 
Her  de  Glace  is  eight  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth  : and  on  its  margin  rise  pyramidical 
rocks,  called  Needles,  whose  summits  arc  lost 
in  the  clouds  : they  likewise  are  denominated 
the  Court  of  their  august  Sovereign,  Mont- 
Blanc  : who  glitters  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
stately  repose ; and  being  far  more  exalted  than 
her  attendants,  veils  in  the  heavens,  which  she 
seems  to  prop,  a part  of  her  sublime  and  ma- 
jestic beauties.  From  the  Her  de  Glace  Tra- 
vellers usually  reascend  the  Montanvert,  and 
dine  cither  at  THApital  de  Blair,  or  La  Pierre 
det  Anglais ; an  immense  block  of  granite,  so 
called  because  Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock, 


The  journey  from  the  Hotel  at  Cha- 
mouni  to  the  Chapeau,  and  back  again, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a half. 
Persons,  therefore,  who  make  this  ex- 
cursion, return  late  to  Chamouni ; and 
after  having  written  their  names  and 
their  remarks  in  “ the  Travellers’  Book," 
which  is  a curious  medley,  they  usually 
rest  a few  hours,  and  then  set  out  very 
early  next  morning  for  Geneva. 

Since  the  year  1823,  the  Guides  at 
Chamouni  have  been  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Government ; 
and  those  only  whose  names  are  enrolled 
can  act  as  Guides.  They  are  formed 
into  one  company,  with  a Chief,  who 
has  a fixed  residence ; and  all  applica- 
tions for  Guides  must  be  made  to  him. 
The  prices  required  by  these  Guides 
are  fixed  ; and  no  one  of  them  has  a 
right  to  demand  drink-money.  The 
Mules  at  Chamouni  are  likewise  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

From  Chamouni  to  Servoz,  the  drive 
occupies  about  three  hours  — from  Ser- 
voz to  S.  Martin,  three  and  a half — 

in  1741,  made  it  their  dinner-table,  after  they 
had  penetrated,  without  a guide,  into  these  un- 
known regions.  Hence  is  the  descent  to  the 
Source  of  the  Avium,  through  the  Chemin  des 
Chivres ; a short  but  extremely  rugged  path  ; 
on  pursuing  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  tee 
avalanches  fall  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  pyramids  of  ice  tumble  with  a tre- 
mendous crash  and  roll  to  the  bottom  of  Mont, 
anoert,  at  whose  base  is  the  Source  of  the 
Arviron : after  examining  which.  Travellers 
usually  remount  their  mules,  and  return  to 
Chamouni. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  well- 
looking, sensible,  honest,  and  remarkably  fear, 
less.  The  woods  are  peopled  with  rabbits, 
white  hares,  martens,  and  ermines  ; the  rocks 
with  marmots  and  the  sagacious  chamois. 
These  last-named  animals  live  together  in 
flocks;  and  generally  feed  in  valleys  where  no 
sportsman  can  penetrate  ; while  a few  are  con- 
stantly detached  from  the  main  body  as  scouts, 
and  others  perform  the  duty  of  sentinels.  The 
courage  and  agility  with  which  the  chamois 
leaps  from  precipice  to  precipice,  and  scales 
rocks  almost  perpendicular,  should  teach  the 
boldest  Alpine  Travellers  not  to  feel  vain  of 
their  achievements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  vary  their  route  back 
to  Geneva,  may  return  by  the  Tile  noire,  or 
Cut  de  Balme,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Valais,  the  Rhone,  the  great  S.  Bernard,  the 
passages  of  the  Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  S 
Gpthard,  and  the  Alps  of  Berne  and  Un- 
terwalden,  arc  all  discoverable : while  tlic 
sublimity  of  this  extensive  view  is  greatly 
heightened  by  a near  prospect  of  Mont-Blanc 
and  her  surrounding  Needles.  Travellers  who 
return  by  Six,  Samocns,  and  Thonon,  may  em- 
bark upon  the  Lake,  and  proceed  to  Geneva  : 
but  going  all  the  way  by  land,  the  distance  is 
15  leagues. 

c 6 
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from  S.  Martin  to  Bonneville,  four  — 
and  from  Bonneville  to  Geneva,  three 
and  a half. 

The  price  charged  for  dinner  at  S. 
Martin,  and  Chamouni,  is  four  francs  a 
head  — for  beds  two  francs  each  — and 
for  breakfast,  two  francs  per  head. 1 

The  Military  Route,  leading  from 
Geneva  to  the  Simplon,  passes  through 
Cologny,  traversing  a rich  plain,  bounded 
by  the  Jura- Mountains  on  the  right, 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  stu- 
pendous glaciers,  on  the  left ; and  after 
crossing  a Bridge,  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  territory  of  Geneva,  enters 
Savoy  ; displaying  a view  of  a finely 
situated  old  Castle,  and  likewise  of 
the  chain  of  Alps.  Beautiful  land- 
scapes, formed  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  the  plains  of 
Savoy,  present  themselves  on  the  way  to 
Thonon ; whither  the  road  winds  through 
a country  abounding  with  corn  and  vine- 
yards ; w'hile  the  bold  and  varied  outline 
of  the  Alps  gives  peculiar  grandeur  to 
the  scene. 

Thonon,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Chablais,  is  pleasantly  si- 
tuated : the  Site  of  its  Castle  merits 
notice ; and  at  a small  distance  from 
the  Town  is  the  Convent  of  Ripaille.2 
Hence  the  road  proceeds  to  Evian, 
celebrated  for  its  Mineral  Waters;  then 
crosses  the  Dranse  on  a long  narrow* 
bridge,  apparently  of  Roman  construc- 
tion, and  after  passing  within  view  of 
an  old  Castle  surrounded  by  picturesque 
w-oods,  conducts  the  Traveller  to  the 
brink  of  the  Lake,  shaded  by  walnut 
and  chestnut  trees ; the  Town  of  Morge 
being  immediately  opposite,  and  that  of 
"Lausanne  within  sight.  Proceeding  by 
the  side  of  the  Lake,  the  road  reaches 
the  rocks  of  Meillerie 3 ; where  it 
is  cut  through  masses  of  stone  200 
feet  high,  which  tower,  on  one  side, 
above  the  Traveller,  whilst,  on  the  other, 
rise  two  walls;  the  first  serving  as  a 
parapet,  the  second  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  the  road,  and  preventing 
them  from  being  injured  by  the  Lake, 
on  the  bed  of  which  they  rest.  Near 
S.  Gingouph,  a Gorge  in  the  mountains 
discovers  the  Source  of  the  Amphion ; 
whose  mineral  waters,  already  named, 
enrich  Evian.  Vevay  is  seen  on  the 

1 From  Chamouni  to  Martignv,  nine  leagues 
in  distance,  there  is  a mule-;>atb,  and  another 
from  Martigny  to  the  Grand  S.  Bernard. 

2 Inn  at  Thorn  n,  I.cs  Balances , and,  as  a 

sleeping  place,  not  very  comfortable. 


opposite  shore.  S.  Gingouph  belongs 
to  the  Valais ; and  the  Post-house  (a 
good  inn)  is  delightfully  situated  near 
the  termination  of  the  Lake,  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Rhone.  Immediately 
beyond  S.  Gingough,  are  pretty  Stream- 
lets, which,  as  they  trickle  down  the 
rocks,  fonn  crystallisations : and  between 
the  next  Post  ( Vionnaz)  and  S.  Maurice 
is  a Wooden  Bridge,  curiously  con- 
structed, with  a Roof,  and  thrown  over 
a peculiarly  noisy  and  rapid  torrent ; 
soon  after  crossing  which,  the  road  pre- 
sents a view  of  the  Rhone  (anciently 
the  Rhodanus),  adorned  with  bold 
overhanging  rocks,  and  shaded  by  rich 
foliage  ; while  in  the  fore-ground  rises 
a magnificent  Stone  Bridge,  200  feet 
long,  and  constructed  by  the  Romans. 
At  one  end  of  this  Bridge  is  a Tower, 
now, converted  into  a Custom-house; 
and  at  the  other  end  a Castle, 
through  part  of  which  the  road  to  S. 
Maurice  has  been  cut,  and  made  to 
pass  over  a Draw-bridge.  S.  Maurice 
(anciently  Tarnadrc)  stands  in  a wild 
and  beautiful  situation,  at  the  base  of  a 
long  line  of  rocks ; some  of  which  are 
formed  into  habitations : this  Town 
contains  a curious  Mosaic  Pavement; 
and  not  far  hence  the  Theban  Legion 
w*as  massacred  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Maximian,  according  to  a very  doubtful 
tradition.4 

The  first  part  of  the  road  between 
S.  Maurice  and  Martigny  presents 
no  striking  objects,  except  the  Dent 
du  Midi , and  the  Dent  de  Morcles ; 
two  Alps  which  rise  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Rhone ; and  at  a 
distance  Mont-  Velan , and  Motit-  Val- 
sorai/,  which  make  part  of  the  group 
of  the  Grand  S.  Bernard,  and  rise 
more  than  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Amidst  this  Alpine  solitude, 
the  road  passes  the  bottom  of  a magni- 
ficent Cascade,  called  Me  Pissevache , and 
formed  by  a river  (the  Salanche),  fall- 
ing from  an  immense  height,  though 
not  above  ICO  feet  perpendicularly. 
This  Cascade  is  illuminated  in  the  fore- 
noon by  the  sun,  and  displays  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  ; but  after  12 
o’clock  these  terrestrial  rainbows  cease ; 
while  the  river  seems  transformed  into 
a brilliant  sheet  of  gauze,  with  which  it 

3 A Fish,  called  the  Lotte  qf  Meillerie , is 
much  admired  by  Epicures. 

4 S.  Maurice  contains  a tolerably  good  Inn, 
L'Hdtcl  de  r Union. 
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veils  the  rocks  from  whose  summits  it 
rushes.  Not  far  distant  from  the  Pis- 
sevache  is  the  Pont  du  Trient,  where  a 
Rivulet  issues  from  a remarkable  Chasm 
between  two  Rocks ; the  sides  of  which, 
thus  divided  by  the  stream,  are  quite  per- 
pendicular, and  nearly  1200  feet  high. 

Martigny  (the  ancient  Octodurus ), 
seated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Val- 
ley of  the  Rhone,  where  the  roads  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Chamouni  meet,  was 
a well-built  and  flourishing  Town,  till 
nearly  destroyed  bv  a sudden  and  dread- 
ful inundation  of  the  Dranse;  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1818.  Liberal  sub- 
scriptions, however,  from  the  bene- 
volent inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  have  enabled  the  people  of 
Martigny  to  re-build  several  of  their 
houses,  which  were  thrown  down  and 
swept  away ; and  likewise  to  repair  other 
ravages  caused  by  the  inundation.  There 
is  an  old  Fortress  here,  called  La  Batie, 
separated  from  the  Town  by  the  Dranse ; 
which  issues  from  the  adjacent  mountain 
of  S.  Bernard,  and  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Rhone  near  this  spot  The 
Valley  of  the  Rhone  is  the  most  exten- 
sive in  Switzerland ; as  from  the  Alps  of 
La  Fourche,  where  it  commences,  to  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  it  terminates, 
is  36  leagues.  Two  excellent  Wines 
are  made  near  Martigny,  the  one  called 
Coquempin,  and  the  other  La  Marque  : 
a great  variety  of  rare  Plants  may  also 
be  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 1 * The 
commencement  of  the  road  between 
Martigny  and  Sion  is  bordered  by  sterile 
rocks  and  mountains ; but  the  face  of 
the  country  soon  changes,  displaying 
pasturages,  vineyards,  villages,  rivers, 
and  distant  Alps  blanched  with  eternal 
snow. 

Sion,  anciently  Sedunum , and  in 
German  Sitten , the  Capital  of  the  Ilaut- 
Valais,  and  built  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  partly  on  the 
river  Sitten,  is  a very  old  Swiss  Bishop- 
ric ; and  contains  several  Convents,  six 
Churches,  an  Hospital,  and  an  Hotel  de 
Ville.  The  Town  stands  on  the  decli- 
vity of  three  hills  ; each  crowned  by  a 
castle:  in  the  lowermost,  called  Ma- 
yoria,  or  Meyerbourg,  the  Bishop  usually 
resides : the  second  is  denominated  Va- 
leria; and  the  third,  called  Tourbillon, 

1 Le  Cygne  at  Martigny  is  a comfortable 

Inn. 

* Le  Lion  <T0r  is  a good  Inn ; and  La  Croix 
Blanche , though  less  good,  is  tolerable. 
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contains  portraits  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Sion  since  the  year  300.  Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  are  discoverable  in  this 
town  ; among  which,  and  near  the  great 
door  of  the  Cathedral,  is  a half-effaced 
Inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus.* 
Above  Sion,  to  the  right,  and  seated  on 
rocks  difficult  of  access,  are  the  Castles 
of  Seon  and  Montorges;  objects  parti- 
cularly calculated  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a Landscape  Painter;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  the  Commune  of 
Bremes,  is  a singular  Hermitage,  com- 
prehending a Church  and  Cloister,  with 
several  Cells,  all  hewn  out  of  a solid 
rock.  Near  Sion  flows  the  river  Morges, 
which  divides  the  Haut  from  the  Bas 
Valais.  Through  the  former  the  road 
proceeds  to  Sierre,  one  of  the  prettiest 
bourgs  of  the  district ; but  its  inhabit- 
ants are  particularly  liable  to  goitrous 
swellings;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  un- 
wholesomeness of  the  water  they  drink. 
German  is  the  language  spoken  at 
Sierre,  and  throughout  the  Haut- Valais. 
Beyond  Sierre  the  road  crosses  the 
Rhone,  traverses  the  Forest  of  Finges, 
passes  the  Town  of  Leuck  (behind  which 
opens  the  Gorge  of  the  Dala,  and  part 
of  the  lofty  and  sterile  Mont-Gemmi); 
and  thence  proceeds  to  Tourtmagne; 
the  approach  to  which  displays  a view 
of  the  whole  chain  of  Alps  connecting 
the  Simplon  with  S.  Gothard:  but  the 
country,  as  the  Valley  narrows,  becomes 
marshy  and  barren.  Within  half  a mile 
of  Tourtmagne3,  though  not  in  the  high 
road,  is  a Waterfall,  less  magnificent 
than  the  Pissevache,  but  more  beautiful 
in  point  of  situation.  From  Tourt- 
magne the  road  proceeds  to  Viege  (in 
German  Visp  or  Vispack),  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Visp,  a river  equal  in 
size  with  the  Rhone;  and  beyond  a 
bridge  thrown  over  the  Visp  towers  the 
summit  of  Mont-  Rose,  an  Alp  very  little 
inferior  in  height  to  Mont-  Blanc.  From 
Viege  Travellers  usually  go  to  Brigg ; 
for  though  Glys  is  the  regular  Post, 
Brigg,  a Post-town  likewise,  is  the 
better  place  to  stop  at,  and  not  more 
than  half  a mile  out  of  the  great  road. 
Persons  who  go  from  Viege  to  Brigg 
pass  Gambsen,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Valley  of  Nantz;  crossing  a torrent, 
called  the  Saltine,  near  which  the  coun- 

4 In  German  Turtmnnn.  Here  are  two  Inns, 
Le  Lion  d'Or , and  Le  Soleil ; both  tolerable. 
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try  is  marshy ; and  then  traversing  the 
bed  of  the  Rhone  on  the  way  to  Brigg1 * 
(or,  as  it  is  sometimes  spelt,  Bryg),  one 
of  the  handsomest  Towns  of  the  Haut- 
Valais,  and  situated  opposite  to  the  base 
of  the  Simplon ; the  lower  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  meadows,  in- 
terspersed by  fruit  and  forest  trees,  ora- 
torios, and  cottages ; while  the  heights 
are  adorned  with  hermitages,  cascades, 
and  woods  of  fir. 

To  the  left  of  Brigg  is  the  prettv  Vil- 
lage of  Naters,  watered  by  the  tfhone, 
which  descends  from  the  summits  of  the 
Fourche  and  the  sombre  valleys  of  the 
Axe.  This  river  receives,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Brigg,  the  waters  of  the  Saltine ; 
which  issue  from  the  Simplon ; together 
with  those  of  Kelchback,  which  de- 
scend from  the  Bellalp  and  the  Blatten. 
The  adjacent  mountains  abound  with 
deep  dells ; and  to  the  north  rise  the 
rocks  of  Nesthorn,  and  part  of  the  upper 
Glacier  of  Aletsch. 

In  order  to  appropriate  an  entire  day 
to  the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  anciently 
called  Mons  Seepionis , or  Sempronii , and 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Italian  Alps, 
Travellers  usually  sleep  at  Brigg;  and 
set  out,  with  the’  dawn,  next  morning. 
The  journey,  either  from  Glvs,  or  Brigg, 
over  the  Simplon,  to  Domo  d’  Ossola,  a 
distance  of  14  leagues,  commonly  occu- 
pies about  12  hours.®  This  passage  of 
the  Alp3,  planned  by  Napoleon,  in 
1801,  was  finished  in  1805,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Italy3:  its  breadth  throughout  is  25 
Paris  feet ; the  number  of  Bridges 
thrown  across  the  rocks  is  50 ; and  the 
number  of  Grottoes,  chiefly  hewn  out  of 
solid  masses  of  granite,  is  six ; and  so 
gradual,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountain,  j 
is  the  inclination  of  the  road,  that  to 

1 The  UMel  d'Angteterrc,  at  Brigg,  is  a com- 

fortable Ion. 

3  The  Author  of  this  Work  has  passed  the 
Simplon  four  times:  namely,  in  M.iv,  1817  ; in 
June,  1819  ; in  October,  1824 ; and  in  October, 
1827  ; once  travelling  post,  and  thrice  rn  voitu- 
rkr ; and  the  number  of  hours  employed  in 
crossing  this  Alp,  was  each  time  the  same.  From 
Brigg  to  the  Barrier  the  ascent  occupied  nearly 
six  hours ; and  thence  to  Domo  d’  Ossola  the 
descent  occupied  about  live  hours  and  a half. 

From  Doino  a’  Ossola  to  the  village  of  Simplon 
the  ascent  occupied  seven  hours;  and  thence 
to  Brigg  the  descent  occupied  nearly  five  hours. 

The  most  favourable  season  for  passing  the 
Simplon  is  between  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
end  of  October.  During  winter,  carriages  are 
usually  dismounted,  and  put  into  trameaux,  if 
the  snow  be  deep. 


drag  the  wheels  even  of  heavy  carriages 
is  almost  needless.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted on  the  side  of  the  Haut-Valais 
by  French  Engineers ; and  on  the  Ita- 
lian side  by  the  Cavaliere  Giovanni  Fab- 
broni  4 ; who,  though  long  distinguished 
for  devoting  his  eminent  abilities  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  in  this  instance 
exceeded  himself ; as  besides  other  fear- 
ful impediments  he  had  great  difficulties 
to  surmount,  even  in  the  soil ; for  he 
was  compelled  to  pierce  through,  and 
blow  up,  some  of  the  hardest  rocks  ex- 
isting; while  the  French  Artificers,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  met  with  no  obstacle, 
except  masses  of  slate,  in  many  places 
already  decomposed. 5 When  we  con- 
template the  stupendous  height  of  the 
Simplon,  the  numerous  and  appalling 
precipices  with  which  it  abounds,  the 
impetuous  torrents  which  deluge  its  de- 
clivities, and  the  tremendous  avalanches 
by  which  its  woods  are  frequently  rooted 
up,  and  its  rocks  overthrown,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  men  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  obstructions  such  as  these,  could 
form  a road  exempt  even  from  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  capable  of  braving  the 
most  furious  storms,  resisting  the  giant 
hand  of  Time,  and  conducting  human  be- 
ings, cattle,  and  every  kind  of  carriage, 
quickly  and  safely,  through  regions  of 
eternal  snow',  deserve,  in  point  of  genius, 
to  be  ranked  not  only  with,  but  even  above 
the  ancient  Romans;  whose  works  of  this 
description  can,  in  no  instance,  vie  w’ith 
the  descent  from  the  village  of  Simplon 
to  the  vale  of  Domo  d’  Ossola  : and  yet, 
to  the  shame  of  the  19th  century,  na- 
tions inimical  to  France  attempted,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  war,  to  destroy  the 
parapet  walls,  and  burn  the  bridges  ; in 
short,  to  annihilate  the  road : happily, 
however,  these  acts  of  barbarism  have 

3 As  this  is  the  shortest  practicable  route 
from  German  Switzerland  and  the  Haut-Valais 
into  the  Milanese,  it  has  always  been  the  track 
pursued  by  the  .Milan  Courier;  though  fre- 
quently at  the  peril  of  his  life:  for  the  earth- 
quake of  1755,  which  destroyed  Lisbon,  nearly 
blocked  up  this  passage  of  the  Alps  ; so  that 
Napoleon  found  it  needful  to  employ  more  than 
3,000  men,  between  three  and  four  years,  in 
constructing  the  new  road. 

4 To  this  gentleman  Florence  owes  the  cele- 
brated anatomical  wax-work,  which  enriches 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  that  city  : 
though  the  invention  was  ascribed  to  the  Cav. 
Fontana. 

5 The  quantity  of  gunpowder  used  in  blowing 
up  the  rocks,  to  form  the  road  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Simplon,  is  said  to  have  been  175,000 
pounds. 
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hitherto  done  no  very  material  mischief ; 
but  unless  the  Glacier  Gallery,  and 
grotto,  together  with  the  adjacerft  heights, 
be  cleared  of  snow,  toward  the  com- 
mencement of  every  summer,  and  the 
water-courses  kept  open  ( as  was  the  prac- 
tice during  the  reign  of  Napoleon),  this 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  this  uni- 
versal benefit  to  Europe,  will  ultimately 
be  rendered  useless. 1 

Travellers  going  from  Brigg,  pass, 
on  the  right,  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  passage  of  the  Simplon,  a Bridge 
throw  n over  the  Saltine ; and  consisting 
of  a lofty  and  beautiful  single  arch,  co- 
vered at  the  top,  to  preserve  from  rain 
the  timber  of  which  it  is  composed : they 
likewise  pass,  on  the  left,  a Chapel,  with 
several  small  Oratories  leading  to  it; 
and  then  ascend,  by  bold  and  beautiful 
windings,  through  a gloomy  forest  of 
firs,  to  the  first  and  second  Refuge. 
These  edifices,  placed  at  short  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  most  exposed  situ- 
ations on  the  Simplon,  are  small  Inns, 
meant  to  shelter  men,  cattle,  and  car- 
riages, in  case  of  sudden  storms,  and 
numbered,  “1st  Refuge,”  “2d  Refuge,” 
&c. ; an  appellation  particularly  well 
chosen,  as  its  meaning  is  the  same  in 
almost  every  modern  language.  The 
openings  of  the  forest,  and  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  road,  present  beautiful  view's 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone,  encircled  by 
snow-crowned  Alps.  Beyond  the  se- 
cond Refuge  are  fine  Cascades,  and  a con- 
tinued series  of  serpentine  galleries  and 
grottoes,  rising  one  above  the  other,  and 
united  by  stupendous  arches  of  the  most 
chaste  and  elegant  construction.  Beyond 
this  is  a Bridge,  80  feet  in  height, 
thrown  over  the  Kanter;  and  so  built 
that  it  cannot  receive  any  injury  from 
the  annual  melting  of  the  winter  snow ; 
there  being,  at  certain  distances,  ca- 
vities, through  which  the  water  dis- 
charges itself,  without  hurting  the  work : 
and  the  same  judicious  plan  has  been 
pursued  with  respect  to  all  the  arches, 
parapets,  and  foundation-walls.  This 
part  of  the  road  is  cut  through  crumbling 
rocks  ; and  in  order  to  prevent  the  loose 
fragments  above  from  falling  upon  the 
Traveller,  broad  Galleries  are  made  in 

1 In  consequence  of  the  snow  not  having 
been  cleared  away  at  the  commencement  of 
summer,  a small  Avalanche  fell  from  the 
heights  near  the  Glacier  Grotto  on  the  6th 
of  June,  1825:  and  some  Travellers  w ho  were 
going  post  through  this  Grotto,  at  the  moment, 

narrowly  escaped  being  crushed  to  death. 


the  upper  part  of  these  rocks,  to  catch 
whatever  may  be  thrown  down  by  tem- 
pests, cascades,  and  avalanches ; while 
the  road  itself  is  supported  by  a strong 
Wall  of  granite,  varying  in  height  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
it  rests  upon,  and  in  some  places  mea- 
suring 200  feet.  On  the  left  of  the 
Bridge  throw  n over  the  Kanter  is  a par- 
ticularly fine  Cascade;  beyond  which 
stands  the  third  Refuge,  where  Travel- 
lers, in  case  of  necessity,  might  sleep. 
This  part  of  the  road  exhibits  larches 
mixed  with  firs,  tw’o  Bridges  (those  of 
Oesback  and  the  Saltine),  and  a Grotto 
30  paces  in  length ; to  the  left  of 
which  is  the  Glacier  of  Kaltwasser; 
whence  descend  four  Cascades,  whose 
waters  are  conveyed  under  the  found- 
ations of  the  road  (in  Aqueducts  of  a 
masterly  construction),  and  then  preci- 
pitate themselves  into  chasms  below. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  through  easy, 
bold,  and  beautiful  sinuosities,  the  road 
reaches  the  fifth  Refuge ; which  stands 
on  an  eminence,  exposed  to  violent  gusts 
of  wind.  Here  trees  cease  to  flourish  ; 
flowers  no  longer  enamel  the  soil ; and 
an  avalanche  has  rooted  up  the  blighted 
firs  and  larches,  and  suspended  them 
on  each  other  over  the  yawning  abyss 
beneath.  A long  and  dreary  Gallery 
leads  from  this  picture  of  desolation  to 
the  Glacier  Grotto,  50  paces  in  length ; 
immediately  beyond  which  is  the  most 
elevated  spot  of  the  whole  passage. 
Here  only, — that  is,  previous  to  enter- 
ing, and  after  having  quitted,  the  Gla- 
cier G rotto, — the  road  is  less  good  than 
in  other  places ; not,  however,  owing  to 
any  radical  imperfection,  but  merely  be- 
cause the  Cantonniers  neglect  to  clear 
away  the  snow.2  At  a short  distance 
from  the  Glacier  Grotto  is  the  sixth 
Refuge,  called  the  Barrier.  On  the 
Summit  of  the  Pass  stands  the  new 
Hospice,  a magnificent  establishment 
for  the  reception  of  Travellers,  begun 
by  Napoleon,  but  only  recently  com- 
pleted. It  is  tenanted  bv  the  worthy 
and  hospitable  Monks  of  S.  Bernard. 
Below’  the  Barrier  on  the  right,  at 
some  distance  from  the  road,  is  the 
ancient  Hospice.  From  the  Barrier  the 

2 The  Cantonniers , instituted  by  Napoleon, 
to  keep  this  route  in  repair,  have  been  cruelly 
reduced  in  number  by  the  King  of  Sardinia  ; 
although  the  tax,  imposed  for  their  main- 
tenance, is  still  paid  at  the  Barrier.  Voituriers 
pay  10  franca  per  horse. 
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road  descends  to  the  Village  of  Simplon, 
through  a dreary  country,  studded  with 
blighted  firs,  and  watered  by  fine  Cas- 
cades and  a brawling  torrent ; one  part 
of  which  flows  into  Italy ; the  other 
irrigates  France,  by  forming  a ramifica- 
tion of  the  Rhone. 

Simplon1 2,  a little  hamlet  encircled  by 
Alpine  summits,  is  situated  3216  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ; but  neither  here,  nor  even  while 
passing  the  Glacier  Grotto,  and  the 
heights  beyond  it  (which  are  4690  Paris 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea),  do  Travellers  often  suffer 
from  cold : and  even  during  bleak  and 
stormy  w'eather,  the  Simplon  may  be 
crossed  with  impunity ; so  well  sheltered 
is  this  wronderful  Passage. 

The  commencement  of  the  descent  to 
Domo  d’  Ossola  displays,  on  each  side, 
lofty  and  barren  rocks,  with  a consider- 
able space  between  them,  occupied  by 
pasturages  and  stunted  firs,  and  watered 
-by  the  same  impetuous  and  noisy  torrent 
which  is  seen  from  the  heights  : but  not 
far  distant  from  the  Village  of  Simplon 
these  rocks  gradually  approach  each  other; 
becoming  perpendicular,  and  scarcely 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  road ; 
which,  by  means  or  Bridges,  is  carried 
over  the  Lowiback,  and  Kronback,  till 
it  reaches  Steig  ; where  the  union  of  the 
Kronback  and  the  Quirna,  (which  de- 
scends the  Glacier  of  Lavin,  through  a 
Gorge  in  the  rocks  to  the  right,)  forms 
the  river  Vedro,  whose  wild  and  rapid 
course  the  road  follows  till  within  a 
short  distance  of  Domo  d’  Ossola.  After 
passing  through  a very  narrow  ravine, 
and  crossing  the  river  several  times,  by 
means  of  stupendous  Bridges,  the  road 
is  carried  through  a Grotto  75  paces  in 
length ; beyond  which  is  a magnificent 
Cascade ; whose  waters  precipitate  them- 
selves from  a rock  so  lofty  that  they 
seem  lost  in  tether  before  they  reach  the 
foaming  bed  of  the  Vedro,  which  receives 
them.  After  passing  this  Cascade,  the 
road  enters  another  Grotto, — a stupendous 
work, — it  being  187  paces  long,  lofty  in 
proportion,  and  cut,  with  exquisite  taste 
and  skill,  through  solid  rocks  of  granite. 
On  emerging  from  this  Grotto,  a sudden 
turn  in  the  road  presents  another  mag- 

1 The  village  of  Simplon  is  celebrated  for  de- 
licious trout;  and  contains  a very  good  Inn, 
The  Post-house. 

2 The  Custom-house  officers  here  expect  two 

or  three  francs  per  carriage  ; on  receiving 

which,  they  never  examine  trunks. 
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nificent  Cascade,  fonned  by  a torrent, 
which  it  sues  from  the  (Jorge  of  Zwisch- 
bergen,  falling  perpendicularly,  and  with 
such  clamorous  violence,  close  to  the 
traveller,  that  no  person  can  witness  the 
scene  without  feeling,  for  a moment,  as 
if  it  would  be  impossible  to  proceed. 
Below  the  gloomy  hamlet  of  Gondo  is  a 
chapel,  which  marks  the  Italian  confine; 
and  at  Isella,  a little  beyond  the  chapel, 
is  a Sardinian  frontier  Custom-house.9 
After  quitting  this  sombre  hamlet,  and 
passing  through  a small  Grotto,  the  road 
enters  the  still  more  sombre  Gorge  of 
Isella,  empaled  by  perpendicular  moun- 
tains, from  whose  summits  fall  Cascades, 
capable  of  deluging  the  road,  were  they 
not  conveyed,  by  means  of  wells,  into 
the  bed  of  "the  Vedro  ; which,  swoln  and 
agitated  by  these  tributary  streams,  rushes 
furiously  through  enormous  fragments 
of  dissevered  rocks : sometimes  exhi- 
biting all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow',  and 
at  others  foaming  into  gulfs,  w'hich  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  Chaos  of  Mil- 
ton,  and  the  Inferno  of  Dante.  This 
awful  and  appalling  Gorge  extends  to 
Divedro ; a place  said  to  stand  at  the 
height  of  1782  Paris  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea ; but  situated 
on  a fertile,  and  indeed  a pleasant  spot, 
notwithstanding  the  savage  aspect  of  the 
mountains  by  w'hich  it  is  encompassed. 3 
From  Divedro  the  road  descends  into 
another  wild  and  narrow  Glen,  called 
Val- Vedro,  crossing  the  torrent  twice 
by  means  of  Bridges,  and  then  passing 
through  the  last  Grotto  (80  paces  in 
length);  and  proceeding  to  Crevola, 
where  it  again  crosses  the  Vedro  by  a 
Bridge,  considered  as  a masterpiece  of 
architecture.  On  the  approach  to  Domo 
d’  Ossola,  the  rocks  and  mountains  gra- 
dually recede,  giving  place  to  villages 
and  vineyards  ; w'hile  the  rich,  extensive, 
and  highly  cultivated  plains  of  Italy  pre- 
sent themselves  to  view,  and  form  a de- 
lightful contrast  to  the  sublime  and  ter- 
rific scenes  exhibited  in  the  descent  from 
Simplon. 

After  sleeping  at  Domo  d’  Ossola  (the 
ancient  Oscela  of  the  Lepontii),  which 
contains  good  inns  4,  Travellers  usually 
pursue  the  great  Military  Road  to  Ba- 
veno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore ; embark- 

3 Divedro  contains  a wine-house  ; and  in 
other  parts  of  the  descent  are  Refuges,  which 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  shelter  Travellers. 

4 The  H6tcl  de  la  Title,  and  the  HOtel  rt'Es- 
pagne. 
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ing  there,  in  order  to  visit  the  Borro- 
mean  Islands,  on  the  way  to  Milan. 1 

The  Lago  Maggiore,  sometimes  called 
Lago  Locarno,  and  anciently  Verbanus, 
is  reputed  to  be  about  56  Italian  miles  in 
length ; about  six  in  breadth ; and,  to- 
ward the  centre,  about  80  fathoms  deep. 
The  picture  presented  by  this  Lake  is 
enchanting;  its  banks  are  adorned  by 
forest-trees,  olives,  and  vineyards  2,  in- 
terspersed with  hamlets,  white  as  snow, 
and  enriched  with  villas  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  of  their  construction.  On 
its  surface  rise  three  small  Islands  ; two 
of  which,  I sola  Bella,  and  I sola  Madre, 
contain  palaces  and  gardens  belonging 
to  the  family  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  : the 
third,  Isola  Fescatori,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  fishermen.  Isola  Madre,  situated 
about  half  a league  from  the  shore,  con- 
sists of  four  gardens,  or  rather  terraces, 
rising  one  above  the  other,  embellished 
with  luxuriant  flowers,  shrubs,  and  forest 
trees  ; and  crowned  by  a palace  ; which 
contains  Landscapes  by  rl  empesta. 3 

Isola  Bella,  about  one  mile  distant 
from  Isola  Madre,  consists  of  eight  ter- 
races, rising  one  above  the  other,  car- 
peted with  flowrers,  refreshed  by  foun- 
tains, shaded  with  forest-trees,  and 
crowned  w'ith  a noble  Palace ; which 
contains  Paintings  by  Tempesta ; a fine 
Bust  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Franchi 4 ; 
and  a suite  of  Subterranean  apartments 
tastefully  fitted  up,  to  imitate  a series 
of  Grottoes ; and,  for  a summer  abode, 
delicious. 5 

1 Boats  are  always  in  waiting  at  Baveno  to 
convey  Travellers  to  the  Borrotnean  Islands, 
the  price  of  a boat  being  four  livres  per  rower ; 
and  the  time  requisite  for  seeing  the  Islands 
about  five  hours. 

The  Croix  de  Maithe  at  Baveno  is  now  be- 
come so  good  an  Inn,  that  Travellers  frequently 
make  it  their  head-quarters  while  they  visit  the 
surrounding  country. 

A Steamer  leaves  Sesto  Calende  daily  at  1 
o’clock  p.  m.,  passing  the  Borromoan  Islands 
at  3 p.  m , and  Travellers  who  wish  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  may  embark 
on  board  this  Steamer,  proceeding  to  Magadino, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Lake;  sleeping  there 
at  the  Batello  a f 'aporr,  a tolerable  Inn  ; and 
, starting  next  morning  at  about  5 o’clock 
a.  m.,  on  board  the  same  Steamer,  for  Sesto 
Calende. 

2 The  vines  here  are  frequently  trained  round 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  so  disposed  as 
to  resemble  baskets. 

3 Tempesta,  after  having  murdered  his  wife, 
in  order  to  marry  a prettier  woman,  took  re- 

hige  here. 

* S.  Carlo  Borromeo  is  universally  acknow- 

ledged to  have  been  a peculiarly  benevolent 
Character;  one  of  his  family  was  as  notoriously 
wicked  ; and  the  rest,  though  worthy,  in  the 


From  Isola  Bella,  Travellers  usually 
embark  for  Sesto- Calende  ; landing, 
however,  by  the  way,  at  Arona ; and 
then  walking  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  through  a lovely  countiy,  to  see 
the  celebrated  Colossal  statue  or  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo ; which  was  executed  in  bronze 
by  Zonelli,  measures  112  feet  in  height, 
reckoning  the  pedestal,  and  is  erected  on 
a hill,  w'hich  overlooks  Arona,  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Carlo,  who  is  represented  as 
giving  his  benediction  to  the  Mariners 
of  the  Lake.  This  is  one  of  the  tallest 
statues  now  existing  in  Italy  ; and  so  gi- 
gantic are  its  dimensions  that  the  head 
alone  w'ould  hold  four  persons.6 

At  Sesto- Calende  is  situated  the  Aus- 
trian Custom  House,  and  the  frontier  of 
Lombardy  is  crossed.  Passports  are 
strictly  examined,  no  person  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  border  unless  their  pass- 
port bears  the  signature  of  an  Austrian 
ambassador  or  minister.  In  default  of  this 
they  are  cither  turned  back  to  the  nearest 
place  where  an  Austrian  Embassy  is  es- 
tablished, or  must  send  their  passport 
thither  by  post,  and  patiently  await  its 
return.  The  Inns  at  Sesto  are  bad;  but 
the  situation,  upon  the  Ticino,  at  the 
south  extremity  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is 
scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty.  Tra- 
vellers reioin  their  carriages,  which  go  by 
land  to  lielgirata?  and  Arona,  and  then 
cross  the  Ticino  in  a pont-volanty  at  the 
entrance  of  the  first-named  Tow  n.  Sesto 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Ticino,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Plains  of 

common  acceptation  of  the  word,  were  not  in 
any  respect  distinguished ; a circumstance 
which  occasioned  the  following  remark — “ That 
one  Borromeo  belonged  to  Heaven,  another  to 
Hell,  and  the  remainder  to  Earth.” 

5 This  Island  contains  an  Inn,  furnished  with 
clean  beds ; and  where  good  dinners  may  be 
procured  at  four  francs  a head. 

6 Instead  of  embarking  at  Baveno  for  the 
Borromean  Islands,  Travellers  frequently  pur- 
sue the  great  Military  Road  to  a ferry,  not  far 
distant;  cross  thence  to  Isola  Bella,  a very 
short  voyage ; and,  after  having  seen  that  Is- 
land, return  to  the  Great  Road,  drive  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill  adorned  with  the  statue  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  walk  up  the  hill  to  examine 
the  statue,  and  then  pursue  the  Great  Road  to 
Sesto.  The  Bridges  thrown  over  the  torrents, 
the  immense  number  of  Aqueducts  which  con- 
vey streams  of  water  under  the  foundations 
of  the  road  into  the  Lake,  and  the  massive  and 
lofty  Walls  which  at  once  secure  the  road,  and 
prevent  the  Lake  from  overflowing,  are  well 
worth  notice ; and  cannot  l>e  seen  by  persons 
who  embark  at  Baveno,  and  proceed  by  water 
to  Sesto.  The  Hotel  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake 
at  Sesto  is  tolerably  comfortable. 

7 Bolgirata  contains  a good  Inn,  L'Albergo 
Borromeo. 
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Lombardy ; and  persons  who  like  water- 
carriage  may  go  from  this  Town,  or  even 
from  rariolo  *,  to  Milan,  in  the  boats 
of  the  Lago  Maggiore.1 2  The  Military 
Road  proceeds  through  a delightful 
country  to  Somma ; passing,  on  the  left, 
a Cypress- tree  of  extraordinary  magni- 
tude, and,  according  to  tradition,  planted 
before  the  Christian  era.  Scipio’s  first 
battle  with  Hannibal  took  place  near 
Somma,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ti- 
cino. Hence  the  road  passes  through 
Gallarate  and  Cassina-Buon-Gesu 3 to 
Rho4;  presenting  nothing  worth  notice, 
except  the  Church  of  Nostra  Signora  de' 
Miracoli,  at  the  last-mentioned  place. 
The  inside  of  this  Church  is  adorned 
with  Paintings,  by  Procaccino,  &c.  and 
does  honour  to  the  taste  of  its  architect, 
Tibaldi.  The  facade,  erected  by  Pol- 
lach,  is  adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi ; one 
of  which  represents  the  Salutation,  and 
the  other  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
The  country  between  Rho  and  Milan  is 
flat,  well  cultivated,  and  adorned  by 
acacia  and  tulip  trees,  which  flourish 
here  with  peculiar  luxuriance,  though 
several  of  them  have  lately  been  sup- 
planted by  mulberries.  The  Trium- 
phal Arch,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
approach  to  Milan,  intended  as  a ter- 
mination to  the  avenue  of  the  Simplon- 
road  on  one  side,  and  as  a decoration  to 
the  Forum  on  the  other,  was  unfinished 
when  Napoleon  lost  the  sceptre  of  Italy; 
but  his  magnificent  design  has  been 
carried  into  execution  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  is  now  nearly  completed. 
Four  immense  columns,  taken  from  a 
Quarry  on  the  Simplon,  and  each  hewn 
out  of  a single  block  of  marble,  support 
its  two  facades,  the  Bases  of  which 
are  adorned  with  beautiful  Figures  in 
marble.  The  admirable  Bassi  Rilievi 
designed  by  Cagnoli,  which  originally  re- 
presented the  Campaigns  and  Victories 
of  Napoleon,  have,  by  a slight  alteration 
of  the  Heads  of  the  principal  figures,  been 
made  to  tell  quite  a different  story.  On 
the  top  will  be  placed  a Car  drawn  by 

1 The  first  Town  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

2 Public  boats  go  from  Sesto  to  Milan  every 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven, 
and  take  passengers  at  one  paul  a head.  Pri- 
vate boats,  large  enough  to  contain  a carriage, 
may  be  hired  at  Baveno  for  28,  or,  at  most, 
30  francs,  to  go  down  the  Lago  Maggiore  to 
Sesto. 

3 The  Post-house  at  Cassini  is  a good  Inn. 

4 This  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 

Raudii  Campi , plains  rendered  famous  by  Ma- 
rius’s bloody  encounter  with  the  Cimbri. 

See  Florus,  iii.  a Veil.  Pater,  it  12.  Oros.  v.  16. 
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colossal  bronze  horses,  the  work  of 
San  Georgio  and  Manfridini,  bearing  a 
figure  of  Victory,  instead  of  Napoleon, as 
originally  designed.  Four  other  colossal 
horses  will  stand  at  the  four  corners. 

Milan,  in  Italian  Milano,  and  an- 
ciently denominated  Mediolanum , was 
founded  by  the  Insubres  (the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul),  nearly  600  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  subjugated  by 
Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus:  but  Strabo 
represents  it  as  a most  flourishing  city  : 
and  under  the  Emperor  Gratian  it  was 
considered,  with  respect  to  power  and 
opulence,  as  the  sixth  town  in  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  It  is  seated  on  a pecu- 
liarly fertile  spot,  between  the  rivers 
Adda  and  Ticino  (anciently  Addua  and 
Ticinus ),  and  intersected  by  three  Na- 
vigable Canals,  one  of  which  extends  to 
Pavia.  It  is  the  capital,  and  perhaps 
the  wealthiest  city  of  Lombardy,  and  in- 
deed of  Northern  Italy,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Austrian  Viceroy  : its  population 
exceeds  150,000  souls.  It  may  be  called 
a handsome  Town ; and  has  many  fine 
buildings  : its  climate,  during  winter,  is 
damp  and  cold;  in  summer,  extremely 
hot;  but  the  spring, especially  February 
and  March,  is  very  fine.5  Its  Duomo , 
or  Cathedral , the  largest  Church  in 
Italy,  S.  Peter’s  excepted  6,  is  an  Italian 
Gothic  Edifice  of  white  marble,  begun 
in  the  year  1386 ; but  the  exterior  was 
left  unfinished  till  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  completed  after  the 
designs  of  Amati : the  Austrian  govern- 
ment of  the  Milanese  has  directed  Na- 
poleon’s plans  to  be  carried  on ; and  at  the 
present  time  very  great  progress  has  been 
made  towards  finishing  the  building, 
both  internally  and  externally.  A very 
great  improvement  has  been  effected  by 
removing  many  of  the  houses  which 
encumbered  it  behind,  and  concealed  it 
from  view.  This  Cathedral,  in  length 
449  Paris  feet,  in  breadth  275,  and  in 
height  238  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  by  160  columns  of 

The  spot,  on  which  the  encounter  took  place, 
is  not,  however,  clearly  ascertained. 

5 The  irrigation  of  the  rice-fields,  with  which 
the  Milanese  abounds,  contributes  to  render  the 
air,  at  times,  insalubrious. 

" According  to  the  measurements  in  S. 
Peter’s  however,  the  Duomo  at  Florence  is 
longer  than  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  ; the  former 
being  called  669  Roman  palmi  in  length,  and 
the  latter  only  606. 

A Roman  Architectural  palmo  is  about  nine 
English  inches. 
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marble,  and  paved  with  the  same  material. 
The  interior  ornament  of  the  principal 
door  is  supported  by  two  Columns  of 
granite, called  Migliaruolo.  The  interior 
and  exterior  distribution  of  the  choir  were 
executed  under  the  orders  of  Pellegrini ; 
the  Sarcophagus  of  Gian- Giacomo  de’ 
Medici  was  designed  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ; and  the  bronze  ornaments  were 
made  by  Leoni.  The  Statue  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew flayed  alive,  is  by  Agrati ; the 
Cupola,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir,  and  beautifully  adorned  with  fret- 
work, is  by  Brunellesco;  and  immedi- 
ately underneath,  in  a subterranean  Cha- 
pel sumptuously  decorated,  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
enclosed  by  a Crystal  Sarcophagus  adorn- 
ed with  silver  gilt:  his  countenance, 
part  of  the  nose  excepted,  is  well  pre- 
served ; his  robes,  crosier,  and  mitre,  are 
superb ; and  Silver  Bassi  Rilievi,  exe- 
cuted by  Itubini,  after  the  designs  of 
Cerano,  and  representing  the  great  fea- 
tures of  the  exemplary  life  ot  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  embellish  the  walls  of  this 
Chapel.  A Staircase,  consisting  of  468 
steps,  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Cathedral : 
and  it  is  impossible  to  form  a just  idea 
of  the  exterior  decorations  of  this  im- 
mense and  venerable  marble  pile,  with- 
out ascending  to  its  roofs ; where  alone 
the  spiry  fret-w'ork,  carving,  and  sculp- 
ture, can  be  viewed  to  advantage.  The 
three  finished  sides  of  the  exterior  walls 
are  covered  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  Statues, 
and  Groups  of  Figures ; several  of  them 
well  executed;  while  every  spire,  or 
needle,  is  crowned  with  a statue  rather 
larger  than  life ; and,  among  these,  there 
appears  to  be  more  than  one  likeness  of 
Napoleon. 1 

S.Ambrogio.  The  Church  was  built  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  great  gates, 
carved  with  figures  in  cedar  wood,  are 
very  old,  though  not  the  same  which 
S.  Ambrose  shut  against  the  Emperor 
Theodosius.  It  contains  many  antiqui- 
ties ; such  as  an  ancient  Column,  bear- 
ing a serpent  of  brass  (believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  one  set  up  by  Moses), 
the  marble  Sarcophagus  of  Stilicho  and 
Serena  of  the  fourth  century,  and  a very 
ancient  pulpit.  The  High  Altar,  before 

1 Cathedrals,  in  Italy,  arc  always  open  from 
•unrise  till  sunset ; other  Churches  are  usually 
opened  at  six,  or  seven,  in  the  morning,  shut  at 
twelve;  opened  again  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  shut  at  five  or  six.  From  the  middle  of 
Lent  till  Easter  the  finest  altar-pieces  are  co- 
vered. The  common  fee  to  the  Sacristan  of  a 
Church  is  from  one  to  two  pauls. 


which  the  Kings  of  Italy  were  crowned, 
is  extremely  rich  in  gold  bas-reliefs,  stud- 
ded with  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other 
gems.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a sight 
of  it,  as  the  keys  are  kept  by  three  func- 
tionaries. The  roof  of  the  choir  is 
adorned  with  Mosaic  paintings  of  the 
ninth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  best 
painting  in  the  church  is  Christ  suffering 
between  two  Angels,  a fresco,  attributed 
by  Lanzi,  to  Bern.  Luini. 

Nan  Celso.  The  facade,  by  Galeazzo 
Alezzi,  is  decorated  with  sculpture : the 
statues  of  Adam  and  Eve,  at  the  en- 
trance, and  the  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  are  by  Lorenzi ; the  two  Sibyls 
and  the  four  Prophets  by  Fontana.  The 
interior  is  rich  in  paintings;  the  frescos 
of  the  roof  are  by  Appiam. 

S.  Georgia  in  Palazzo.  In  the  last 
chapel,  to  the  left  of  the  high  altar,  is  B. 
Lumi’s  Descent  from  the  Cross,  a re- 
markably fine  painting  in  oil. 

S.  Euphemia  contains  a Virgin  and 
Saints,  a masterpiece  of  Mario  Oggionno, 
a pupil  of  L.  da  Vinci. 

S.  Monastero  Maggiore,  very  ancient, 
and  rich  in  good  fresco  paintings  by  B. 
Luini.  It  is  advisable  to  get  admittance 
behind  the  Altar,  through  a small  door  to 
the  left  of  it ; opposite  this  church  is  the 
Palazzo  Litta. 

The  Church  of  S.  Alessandro  possesses 
considerable  merit  with  respect  to  archi- 
tecture; together  with  good  frescos  in 
its  Cupola;  and  its  High  Altar  and 
Ciborio  8 are  remarkably  handsome. 

The  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  an  octagonal 
Structure  (adjoining  to  which  stands 
another  Edifice  resembling  an  Ancient 
Bath),  is  embellished  by  handsome  Co- 
lumns, whose  bases  appear  to  have  been 
originally  the  Capitals  of  pillars,  belong- 
ing, as  tradition  reports,  to  a Temple  of 
Hercules,  which  once  stood  near  this 
spot ; and  before  the  Church  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo is  the  only  good  specimen  of 
ancient  Roman  architecture  now  re- 
maining at  Milan ; namely,  a Portico, 
supported  by  16  beautiful  fluted  Co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  Order ; with  an 
Entablature  which  bears  an  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Verus. 

The  Refectory  of  the  suppressed  Con - 

Palaces  are  usually  shown  from  nine,  or  ten, 
in  the  morning  till  twelve , and  from  three  till 
five,  in  the  afternoon.  The  common  fee  at  a 
Palace  is  from  three  to  five  pauis,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  party. 

8 The  Tabernacle  wbereln  the  Host  is  kept. 
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vent  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  is  embel- 
lished with  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  cele- 
brated- Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper : and 
although  this  masterpiece  has  suffered 
cruelly  from  time  and  ill  treatment,  it 
is  still  in  sufficiently  good  preservation 
to  be  highly  interesting.  The  Church 
itself,  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  Archi- 
tecture, was  built  in  1492:  it  contains 
some  fine  frescos  by  Gandenzio  Ferrari. 

The  College  of  Jlrera,  now  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  Palazzo  delle  Belle  Arti, 
contains  a fine  collection  of  Pictures ; 
among  which  are  the  following.  — In  i 
the  First  room.  Good  specimens  of  fresco 
paintings,  by  Bern.  Luini  and  others, 
sawn  from  the  walls  on  which  they  were 
originally  painted  — the  ancient  paint- 
ings by  Carlo  Crevelli,  and  other  artists, 
1490,  are  beautifully  finished  and  well 
preserved — Gentile  Bellino  — S.  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens,  a curious  painting, 
with  portraits  of  Venetian  noblemen  of 
the  time  — Gaudenzio  Ferrari.  The 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  this  master,  perfect  in  drawr- 

ing,  and  splendid  in  colouring Second 

room.  Three  Boys  playing  on  musical 
instruments,  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  — 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Vincenzo,  by 
Luini.  Third  room.  Abraham  dismis- 
sing Hagar,  by  Guercino  !!! — God  the 
Father,  the  Saviour,  the  Madonna,  &c., 
by  Albano  ! ! — S.  John  and  S.  I’etronio 
(the  great  Patron  of  Bologna),  by  Dome- 
nichino!  — the  Head  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Guercino!  — a Dance  of  Winged 
Loves,  by  Albano!! — S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  by  Guido!  — the  Magdalene  with 
the  Saviour,  by  Ludovico  Caracci  — two 
Pictures  of  Saints,  by  Procaccino  — the 
Saviour  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Crespi  — 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Caravaggio  — the 
Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  — the  Last  Supper, 
by  Rubens  — the  Woman  detected  in 
Adultery,  by  Agostino  Caracci  — the 
Ascension  of  the  Madonna,  by  Paris 
Bordone  — the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Paris  Bordone — .the  Saviour  dead, 
by  Salmeggia.  First  division  of  the  third 
room.  Saints  adoring  the  Cross,  by  Tin- 
toretto— the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 
Saints,  by  Savoldi  — the  W oman  detected 
in  Adultery,  by  Palma  Vecchio  — our 
Saviour  supping  with  the  Pharisee,  by 
Paolo  Veronese  — S.  Francesco,  by  Pal- 
ma il  Giovane  — the  Marriage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  by  Paolo  Veronese  — the 
Saviour  dead,  by  Tintoretto  — the  Ma- 
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donna,  the  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Giulio 
Romano  ! — the  Saviour  dead,  by  Ben- 
venuto Garofolo ! Second  division.  Se- 
veral curious  old  Pictures.  Third  divi- 
sion. Portrait  of  Solimene  — ditto  of 
Annibale  Caracci — ditto  of  Procaccino 

— the  Madonna  and  Saints,  by  Pompeo 
Battoni ! — S.  Girolamo,  by  "Subleyras 

— Souls  delivered  from  Purgatory,  by 
Salvator  Rosa ! — a splendid  Work,  by 
Castiglione  — a large  Landscape,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin  — ditto,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  — the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 

! Saints,  by  Luca  Giordano.  Fourth  room. 
The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S. 
Francesco,  by  Vandyck  ! — the  Head  of 
a Monk,  by  Velasquez ! Fifth  room. 
The  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  &c.  in  the 
first  manner  of  Correggio  — the  Mar- 
riage of  the  Madonna,  in  the  first  man- 
ner of  Raphael — the  Saviour  dead,  by 
Giovanni  Bellino — and’a  Sketch,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto.1 

The  Gymnasium  contains  Casts  of  the 
finest  statues  of  antiquity;  a well  fur- 
nished Observatory;  a good  Library; 
and  a Botanic  Garden. 

The  Ambrosian  Library , founded  by 
Cardinal  Federigo  Borromeo,  contains 
above  35,000  Printed  Volumes,  together 
with  between  14,000  and  15,000  Manu- 
scripts ; among  which  is  one  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  enriched  with  his  Drawings 

— a Virgil,  with  Annotations  by  Pe- 
trarca,  and  a note  at  the  beginning, 
relating  to  Laura,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing— a Pliny,  a Plato,  and  a Ci- 
cero, of  the  second  century  — and  a 
Josephus  on  papyrus,  written  on  both 
sides  of  each  leaf.  This  Library  like- 
wise contains  a great  many  Paint- 
ings : the  following  deserve  particular 
attention:  a Holy  Family,  by  Titian 

— Sketches,  bv  Pietro  da  Cortona  — 
the  original  Sketch  of  the  School  of 
Athens,  by  Raphael,  well  preserved, 
and  most  valuable  ! ! — a fine  copy  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  painting  of  the 
Last  Supper  — a Sketch,  by  Raphael, 
of  part  of  the  Battle  of  Constantine  ! — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Bernardino  Luini, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci ! — Head  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Luini  — the  Saviour  dead,  by  Titian  — 
Sketches  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ! — Sketches,  by  Polidoro 
da  Caravaggio,  and  other  great  Masters 

— a Miniature  of  the  Celestial  Regions, 
by  Albano! ! — and  a Fresco  by  Luini, 
representing  the  Saviour  crowned  with 


1 Among  this  collection  of  pictures  are  some  l>eautiful  paintings  of  Game,  by  Frith. 
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thorns  — a head  of  St.  John,  and  a 
Profile  of  a Young  Lady,  by  L.  da  Vinci 
— the  Triumph  of  Caesar,  a drawing, 
by  Andrea  Mantegna. 

The  Public  Buildings  which  princi- 
pally merit  notice  in  Milan,  are  the  Ar- 
chivoy  or  Record  Office,  in  the  middle 
of  Piazza  dei  Mercanti . built  1233. 

The  Great  Hospital . 

The  Grand  LazzarettOy  outside  of  the 
Porta  Orientale,  built  in  the  time  of 
Ludovico  Sforza  (il  Moro). 

The  Villa  lleale,  built  by  the  citizens, 
and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
was  originally  named,  after  him,  Villa 
Buonaparte.  Its  gardens  are  worth 
seeing.  . 

The  Marengo  Gate , a simple  and  ele- 
gant specimen  of  Ionic  architecture, 
bears  the  following  inscription : “ Pad 
Popidorum  Sospitee." 

The  Amphitheatre , situated  near  the 
Forum,  is  a magnificent  Building,  erec- 
ted by  Napoleon,  after  the  designs  of 
Canonica ; and  large  enough  to  contain 
36,000  spectators.  The  Pulvinarey  and 
the  principal  entrance  of  this  edifice, 
especially  deserve  attention. 1 

1'he  'Theatre  of  La  Scala,  built  after 
the  designs  of  Piermarini,  is  deemed, 
with  respect  to  architecture,  the  most 
beautiful  Opera-house  in  Europe;  and 
except  the  great  theatre  at  Parma,  and 
that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Naples,  it  is  the  most 
spacious.  The  stage-decorations  are  also 
splendid  and  classical ; and  the  orchestra 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  best  in  Italy : 
but  the  circumstance  most  creditable  to 
this,  and  indeed  to  every  other  Theatre 
on  the  Continent,  is  that  perfect  deco- 
rum which  enables  ladies,  though  un- 
attended, to  go,  return,  and  even  walk 
from  box  to  box,  without  the  slightest 
chance  of  receiving  an  insult. 

Milan  contains  other  Theatres ; name- 
ly, the  Cunobiana , in  shape  resembling 
La  Scala,  but  less  spacious ; the  Teatro 
Re ; and  the  Carcano,  built  by  Canonica. 

The  following  Private  Buildings 
should  not  be  passed  over  : — 

Palazzo  Pitta  ( Duca)  contains  many 
fine  paintings;  Frescoes  by  B.  Luini  ; 
Midas’ Judgment,  bv  Correggio  (it  was 
the  cover  of  a harpsfchord) ; the  Iliad,  a 
curious  picture,  by  L.  Cranach. 

Palazzo  Melzi  (called  Duca  Melzone), 

1 Naumachise  were  represented  here  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  although  the  building  was 
not  finished.  It  still  remains  incomplete. 

2 The  principal  Hotels  in  this  city  are  the 
Gran  Bretagna , the  Alhergo  de  Beichman  (very 
good),  the  Croce  di  Malta , and  the  H6tel  Suisse  : 


opposite  the  Mint,  contains  the  richest 
private  collection  of  Master-pieces  of 
the  Milanese  School : the  finest  Oil 
Paintings,  by  Luini,  Cassare  da  Sesto, 
Bramantino,  &c. 

Palazzo  Trivulzi  (Marchese),  in  which 
there  is  an  exquisite  collection  of  MSS., 
Miniatures,  Books  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, good  Paintings,  particularly  one 
by  Mantegna,  and  a great  many  Anti- 
quities. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Ramparts;  the  Corso ; and  the  Esplanade 
between  the  Town  and  the  Forum.2 

The  environs  of  Milan  boast  a con- 
siderable number  of  handsome  Villas. 
l.a  Certosa  di  Carignanot  three  miles 
from  the  Porta  Terraglio,  contains  in  its 
church  fine  Frescos  by  Daniel  Crespi ; 
two  miles  further,  near  Quarto  Cagnino 
stands  a mean  building  called  V Intemo , 
in  which  Petrarch  w ept  for  the  death  of 
Laura,  and  composed  many  sonnets  to 
her  memory.  — LaSenavra,  near  Porta 
Tosa — a Lunatic  Asylum:  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  or  who 
can  bear  to  look  upon  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow'- creatures,  will  admire  the 
singular  care  w hich  is  here  taken  of  them. 
Saronno,  14  miles  from  Milan  on  the  road 
to  Varese,  possesses  a very  fine  Church, 
built  by  P.  Pellegrini.  The  Sanctuario 
of  the  Virgin  — it  contains  F'rescos  of 
first-rate  beauty,  by  Bernardino  Luini 
and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  — also  an  En- 
tombment in  Alto  Rilievo.  The  Villa 
Simonetta,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Porta  Tenaglio,  is  remarkable  for  the 
echo  in  its  court  yard ; the  report  of  a 
pistol  is  repeated  50  or  60  times. 

Monza,  about  three  leagues  north  of 
Milan,  likewise  contains  a Royal  Resi- 
dence, built  after  the  designs  of  Pier- 
marini ; and  another,  called  Peluccat 
long  celebrated  for  its  Stud  of  Florses. 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  King  of  Lom- 
bardy in  the  * Cathedral,  where  is  de- 
posited the  ancient  crown  of  the  Lom- 
bard Kings,  commonly  called  “ The 
Iron  Crown,”  because  it  is  lined  with 
a circlet  or  hoop  of  that  metal,  said  to 
be  composed  of  the  nails  with  which  our 
Saviour  w'as  fastened  to  the  Cross.  The 
outside  of  this  Diadem  is  Gold,  studded 
with  precious  stones. 

Pavia  is  six  leagues  distant  from  Mi- 

and  in  1827,  there  resided  at  Milan  an  exi 
perienced  and  skilful  Physician,  Doctor  Lo- 
catelli,  who  took  his  degrees  at  Edinburgh, 
speaks  English,  and  considers  himself  hand, 
somely  paid  by  receiving  one  dollar  per  visit. 
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Ian,  and  accessible  both  by  land  and 
water.  It  stands  in  a fertile  plain,  and 
boasts  a University  long  famed  for  the 
talents  of  its  Professors.  Pliny  reports 
that  this  Town  was  erected  by  the  Lcevi 
and  Marici,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  and  consequently  called  Tici- 
num.  Ancient  Inscriptions  give  it  the 
title  of  Municipium;  and  under  the 
Lombard  Kings  it  assumed  the  name  of 
Papia,  which  was  afterwards  changed  to 
Pavia. 

Five  miles  hence  stands  the  vast  and 
superbly  built  Certosa  of  Chiaravalle, 
founded  by  the  first  Duke  of  Milan,  in 
1396,  and  suppressed  bv  Joseph  II.  It 
occupies,  including  the  Church  and 
other  Buildings,  a space  sufficient  to 
contain  a large  village.  The  Church, 
begun  in  1396,  by  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti, in  fulfilment  of  a vow,  and  in  expia- 
tion of  many  crimes;  took  100  years 
to  finish  : it  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross,  and  is  completely  incrusted 
with  marbles,  arabesques,  bas-reliefs, 
busts,  and  statues,  all  in  the  best  style 
of  art  of  the  15th  century,  it  is  embel- 
lished with  a fine  Cupola.  On  each  side 
of  the  Nave  are  eight  Chapels,  having 
altars  superbly  adorned  with  rare  mar- 
bles. The  High  Altar  and  its  Taber- 
nacle exhibit,  or  did  once  exhibit,  pre- 
cious stones.  The  Tombs  of  Gian  Ga- 
leazzo, the  founder,  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
il  Moro,  and  his  wife  Beatrice  d’Este, 
within  the  Church,  are  worth  notice. 
The  two  Sacristies,  the  Refectory,  Libra- 
ry, Council-chambers,  and  the  Apartment 
for  Strangers,  arc  spacious  and  splendid : 
the  Lavatojo,  or  Washing-room  of  the 
Monks,  together  with  its  Well,  are  ex- 
ceedingly elegant : and  a magnificent 
Window  of  stained  glass  was  made  for 
this  Apartment  by  Christoforo  Matteis, 
and  finished  in  1447.  The  Cemetery  is 
solemn  and  grand. 

The  battle  in  which  Francis  I,  of 
France,  was  vanquished  by  the  Im- 
perialists, under  the  Constable  de  Bour- 
bon, and  made  prisoner,  took  place 
near  the  walls  of  this  Certosa,  whither 
he  was  conducted  when,  according  to  his 
own  belief,  “ he  had  lost  every  thing 
save  honour.” 

The  road  from  Milan  to  Bologna 
traverses  a luxuriant  country,  which 
abounds  with  fields  of  rice  and  every 

1 The  Gates  of  Lodi  are  closed  after  it  be- 
comes dark ; but  may,  by  the  aid  of  a small  fee, 
be  opened. 

1 The  Post-house  here  is  a large  well-fur- 
nished Inn,  and  lately  was  a private  palace. 


other  kind  of  grain,  vineyards,  and 
streamlets  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  ; 
and  displays  perfect  neatness,  without  a 
single  inch  of  fallow  land:  this  last, 
however,  is  a thing  rarely  seen  in  Italy, 
where  the  husbandman  no  sooner  reaps 
one  crop  than  another  succeeds,  so  pecu- 
liarly deep,  rich,  and  fertile,  is  the  soil ! 
— We  are  told  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus, that,  in  ancient  Italy,  the  land 
produced  three  crops  every  year;  the 
wines  were  excellent,  and  required  little 
trouble  to  grow  them  ; the  oil  was  'deli- 
cious ; the  pasturages  were  abundantly 
stocked  with  cattle ; the  mountains  were 
clothed  with  fine  timber,  and  contained 
quarries  of  the  choicest  marbles ; the 
forests  swarmed  with  game ; and  the 
navigable  rivers  afforded  a constant  com- 
munication from  city  to  city.  — All  these 
advantages,  and  many  others,  beautiful 
modern  Italy  still  enjoys. 

The  road  is,  generally  speaking,  flat, 
and  bordered  with  towns,  villages,  and 
pasturages,  as  far  as  Lodi  Nuovo;  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  Adda,  is 
well  built,  and  contains  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  Its  gates  are  handsome  1 ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  of  its  Churches, 
L’  Incoronata,  was  erected  according  to 
the  designs  of  Bramante,  and  adorned 
with  Frescoes  and  Paintings  in  oil,  by 
Callisto,  the  pupil  of  Titian  : but  what 
chiefly  renders  this  Town  interesting  is, 
that  at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi  Napoleon 
gained  one  of  his  most  memorable  vic- 
tories.® The  little  province,  of  which 
Lodi  is  the  Capital,  usually  gives  food  to 
30,000  cows ; and  the  cheese  made  here, 
improperly  called  Parmesan,  is  most 
excellent 

Lodi  Vecchio,  Lavs  Pompeia,  was 
three  miles  distant  from  the  present 
town  of  Lodi,  which  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa  ordered  to  be  erected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  destruction  of  the  old 
town  by  the  Milanese.  Laus  Pompeia 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the 
Boii ; and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  Ruins  of  ancient 
Lodi  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Adda : 
and  near  Lodi  Nuovo  are  two  ancient 
Sepulchres. 

After  crossing  the  Po,  in  a Pont-volant, 
Travellers  arrive  at  Piacenza.  s This 
Town,  seated  in  a rich  and  pleasant 

From  Lodi  there  is  a road,  by  Cremona  and 
Mantua,  to  Bologna : and  to  the  east  of  Lodi 
is  the  road  through  Brescia  and  Verona  to 
Venice. 

3 On  the  Piacenza  aide  of  the  Po  stands  a 
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country,  between  the  Po  and  the  Trebia, 
was  originally  called  Placentia , and  con- 
sidered by  the  Romans  as  their  most 
important  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
It  afforded  a secure  retreat  to  their 
armies  after  the  battles  of  the  Ticinus 
and  the  Trebia  1 ; withstood  the  attacks 
of  Hannibal,  and  was,  by  the  resistance 
it  made  to  Asdrubal,  the  cause  which 
led  to  his  overthrow.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  fell  a prey  to  the  Gauls;  but 
was  restored  by  the  Consul,  Valerius, 
557  u.c.  Cicero  mentions  it  as  a Mu- 
nicipium,  and  Strabo  and  Tacitus  call  it 
opulent  and  powerful : its  theatre,  w hich 
stood  on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  was 
burnt  during  the  civil  war  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius.  The  modern  town,  which 
stands  on  the  Via  JEmilia , and  appears 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pla- 
centia, contains  several  objects  of  in- 
terest. The  Cathedral , built  during  the 
12th  century,  is  enriched  with  good 
paintings.  In  its  cupola  are  Frescos, 
by  Guercino,  representing  the  Evange- 
lists, with  Angels  hovering  round  them ! 
Below  these  groups  are  lesser  Angels, 
forming  the  frieze ; and  still  lower  are 
figures  of  Sibyls.  Franceschini  has  re- 
presented Virtue,  Modesty,  Humility, 
and  Charity,  in  the  groins  which  support 
the  Cupola.  Near  these  are  Moses  and 
Aaron,  by  Ludovico  Caracci ; and  three 
Paintings,  by  Procaccino ; namely,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  — David  play- 
ing on  the  Harp  — and  S.  Cecilia  on  the 
Violoncello.  The  great  Altar-piece,  by 
Procaccino,  is  an  oil  painting  of  con- 
siderable merit : it  represents  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin ; but  has  been  so  much 
injured,  that  the  figures  are  scarcely 
visible.  One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a 
good  picture  by  the  same  Artist,  of  S. 
Martino  giving  his  cloak  to  a Beggar. 
A small  side  Chapel  is  embellished  with 
a good  Picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
attributed  to  the  Caracci  School : and 
the  Church  likewise  contains  a Picture 
of  S.  Corrado,  by  Lanfranco,  and  another 
of  S.  Francois  Xavier,  by  Fiamingo; 
the  Angels  in  fresco  which  surround  the 
latter  are  also  by  Fiamingo:  and  the 
Ascension  on  the  Ceiling  of  one  of  the 
Chapels  is  attributed  to  the  same  master. 
Parma  has  been  lately  enriched  with 


three  celebrated  paintings,  originally 

? laced  in  this  Cathedral ; namely,  the 
nfant  Jesus,  S.  Catherine,  and  S.  Giro- 
lamo, by  Francesco  Mazzuola,  called 
Parmigianino  — the  Death  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Annibale  Caracci  — and  the 
Approach  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  after  the  Resurrection,  by* 
the  same  master.  Here  are,  however, 
the  best  Copies  which  could  be  procured 
of  these  paintings.  The  Church  of  La  Ma- 
donna della  Campagna  contains  good  Pic- 
tures by  Pordenone : and  the  Church  of  the 
Canonici  regolari  di  S.  Jlgostino , designed 
by  Vignola,  the  Toum-Hall,  by  the  same 
architect,  and  two  Eauestrian  Statues , the 
one  representing  Ranuccio,  and  the 
other  Alessandro  Farnese,  by  Francesco 
Mochi,  likewise  merit  notice.  Piacenza 
is  built  entirely  of  brick,  not  even  its 
palaces  excepted.  It  contains  a pretty 
Theatre  and  good  Hotels.  * In  this  vi- 
cinity was  the  ancient  Via  Posthumia , 
which  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Po  near 
Piacenza,  continuing  its  course  through 
Cremona  to  Verona : and  not  far  hence 
flows  that  memorable  torrent  the  Trebia, 
through  whose  immense  bed  Travellers 
pass  on  their  way  to  S.  Giovanni  in  the 
road  to  Tortona. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from 
Piacenza  is  a bridge  thrown  over  the 
Po ; with  a plain,  on  the  left,  watered 
by  that  fine  river,  and  the  lofty  A pen- 
nine  on  the  right,  with  villages  and  farms 
at  its  base.  Midway  to  Fiorenzuola  the 
road  crosses,  by  a stone  bridge,  a torrent 
called  the  Nura;  and  then  traverses  the 
bed  of  the  Larda,  alw'ays  dry  in  summer, 
but  provided  writh  a narrow'  bridge,  over 
which  carriages  pass  when  the  stream  is 
swoln  by  winter  rain.  Hence  the  road 
proceeds  through  Fiorenzuola  (a  small 
Town,  where,  how'ever,  the  inns  are 
good3)  to  Borgo  San  Donnino  4,  (seated 
on  the  Stirone.  The  ancient  name  of 
this  place  appears  to  have  been  Julia 
Fulentia ; but  w hen  San  Donninus  suf- 
fered martyrdom  here,  it  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Borgo  San  Donnino. 
Its  Cathedral,  and  the  Edifice  converted 
by  order  of  Napoleon  into  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  Poor,  deserve  notice.  A 
few  miles  from  this  Town  stands  Castel 
Guelfo,  celebrated  for  having  given  its 


Custom-house,  where  a Rraall  fee  usually  ex- 
empts Travellers  from  being  searched. 

1 The  battle  of  the  Trebia  appears  to  have 
been  fought  on  its  left  bank,  between  that  tor- 
rent and  the  Tidone. 


2 TheAlbergo  delletre  Ganasce,  and  S.  Marco. 
, 3 La  Croce  Bianca  is  the  best 
* S.  Donnino  contains  two  Inns,  La  Croce 
Bianca,  and  L'  Albergo  del  Angelo. 
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name  to  the  Guelphs,  whose  strife  with 
the  Ghibeilines  bathed  Italy  in  blood. 
Beyond  Castel  Guelfo  the  road  crosses 
the  Taro  (anciently  Tarus)  by  a pecu- 
liarly majestic  Bridge,  begun  by  Napo- 
leon, and  finished  by  Maria-Louisa ; 
thence  to  Parma,  traversing  a rich  and 
bv',',  tiful  valley  adorned  with  villages 
and  vineyards. 

Parma  (the  first  city  which  belonged 
to  the  Boii  on  the  Via  AEmiti a)  has  un- 
dergone no  change  in  its  name,  derived 
from  the  little  river  Parma,  on  whose 
margin  it  was  originally  placed.  Whe- 
ther it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Gauls 
or  the  Etruscans  we  know  not.  It  re- 
ceived a Roman  Colony,  56 9 u.  c.  ; suf- 
fered severely  in  the  time  of  Antony,  to 
whose  cause  it  was  attached ; and  seems 
to  have  been  re-colonised  under  Augus- 
tus. Its  wool  in  times  past  was  highly 
appreciated. 

The  modern  Town  is  handsome;  its 
walls  are  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  circumference;  and  its  inhabitants 
are  said  to  amount  to  35,000 : but,  never- 
theless, this  City  looks  melancholy  and 
deserted. 

The  Cathedral , built  with  brick,  like 
all  the  other  public  edifices,  the  great 
theatre  excepted,  is  a spacious  Gothic 
structure,  containing  a High  Altar 
richly  decorated  with  precious  marbles, 
and  a Cupola  finely  painted  by  Correg- 
gio : the  subject  being  the  Assumption  of 
the  Madonna ; who  is  represented  ascend- 
ing, encompassed  by  Angels,  to  Heaven, 
in  presence  of  the  Apostles  and  other 
Saints ! ! This  celebrated  work,  like  many 
of  Correggio’s  frescos,  is  cruelly  injured. 
Over  the  organ  is  the  family  of  Lattanzio 
Gambara,  painted  by  the  artist  himself, 
and  tolerably  well  preserved : and  on  the 
sides  of  the  principal  door  are  Portraits 
of  Correggio  and  Parmigianino,  like- 
wise painted  by  themselves.  This  Ca- 
thedral contains  a Monument  to  the 
memory  of  Petrarca. 

The  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista , 
built  with  majestic  simplicity,  contains 
frescos  in  its  Cupola,  by  Correggio ; who 
has  represented  the  Saviour  ascending 
to  Heaven  in  presence  of  his  Disci- 
ples ! This  picture  was  painted  between 
1520  and  1524,  and  is  only  excelled  by 
his  paintings  in  the  Cupola  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, finished  about  1530.  The  pic- 
ture on  the  High  Altar,  the  Ascension 
of  our  Saviour,  is  one  of  the  best  works 
of  Girolama  Mazzuoli.  Over  a door  on 
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the  left  of  the  High  Altar  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  frescos,  by  Correggio 
— S.  John  writing. 

The  Steccala,  built  after  the  designs  of 
Bernardino  de’  Zaccagni,  detto  da  Tor- 
chiara  (on  the  authority  of  the  Archives 
of  the  Church),  does  honour  to  the 
taste  of  that  architect,  and  is  adorned 
with  fine  Paintings;  namely,  Moses 
breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  by 
Parmigianino — Sibyls,  by  the  same 
master  — and  Erescos,  in  the  Cupola,  by 
Correggio. 

The  Convento  delle  Monache  di  S.  Paolo 
contains  a room  adorned  writh  Erescos 
by  Correggio ; and  considered  as  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  its  kind  he  ever 
executed.  The  principal  subject  is  Diana 
triumphant  accompanied  by  Genii. 

The  Royal  Academy  (once  the  Royal 
Residence,  and  a very  extensive  build- 
ing), contains  a newly  fitted  up  Public 
Gallery  for  pictures;  some  of  the  finest 
among  which,  are  the  following.  — The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  S.  Jerome,  called  La 
Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo  !/  f — the  Flight 
into  Egypt,  called  l.a  Madonna  della  Sco- 
della  ! / — the  Martyrdom  of  Santa  Pla- 
cida,  and  her  Sister,  Santa  Flavia ! — 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross!  — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  with  S. 
Peter,  S.  John,  S.  Catherine,  and  S. 
Cecilia!!  — all  five  by  Correggio  — the 
Madonna  della  Scala  ! a fresco  — and  S. 

J ohn  crow-ning  the  Madonna ! — a fresco 
— both  by  Correggio  — the  Ascension, 
by  Raphael  ! known  also  as  the  Five 
Saints ; the  figure  of  Christ  alone  is  by 
the  hand  of  Raphael,  if  indeed  any  part . 
of  the  picture  was  done  by  him  — Six 
Saints  in  Adoration  of  the  Child,  a gem, 
by  Cimaola  Conegliano  — the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  a first- rate  performance 
by  Francesco  Francia — the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! — 
tw'o  Pictures,  by  the  same  master,  (al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  once  adorned 
the  Cathedral  at  Piacenza, ) namely,  the 
Death  of  the  Madonna! — and  the  Ap- 
proach of  the  Apostles  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  after  the  Resurrection  ! — the 
Madonna  crowned,  a fresco  by  Annibale 
Caracci  — the  Saviour,  S.  Catherine,  and 
S.  Girolamo,  (already  mentioned  as 
having  once  adorned  the  Cathedral  at 
Piacenza,)  by  Parmigianino  — the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  the  same  master1 
— the  Three  Maries  at  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, by  Schidone  ! — the  Deposition 


1 This  picture  is  by  some  persons  attributed  to  Agostino  Caracci. 
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from  the  Cross,  likewise  by  Schidone  ! ! 

— and  the  Espousals  of  the  Madonna, 
by  l’rocaccino. 

This  Academy  also  contains  several 
interesting  antiquities  found  at  Velleia, 
a Roman  municipal  City ; situated 
among  the  hills  18  miles  south  of  Pia- 
cenza, and  famous  for  the  longevity 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Nura,  and  was  buried 
by  the  sudden  fall  of  a mountain,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  undermined  by  a 
subterraneous  watercourse.  This  me- 
lancholy event  took  place  in  the  fourth 
century : and  judging  bv  the  number  of 
human  bones  round  at  Velleih  when  it 
was  excavated  in  1760,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  apprehend  the  inhabitants  had  not 
time  to  escape.  Velleia  was  13  leagues 
distant  from  Parma;  and  some  of  the 
most  interesting  Antiquities  with  which 
it  has  furnished  the  Parma  Academy 
are  — a head  of  Adrian,  originally  gilt, 
and  finely  executed  — two  Latin  Inscrip- 
tions, written  on  bronze,  and  said  to  be 
the  largest  ever  discovered : thev  record 
a donation,  made  by  Trajan,  of  a con- 
» siderable  sum  to  be  employed  in  the 
purchase  of  lands  for  the  support  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  children.  These 
Inscriptions  were  found  in  1747,  at 
a short  distance  from  the  remains  of 
the  town.  — Gold  Chains — Bracelets  — 
Armlets — Rings,  &c.,  in  the  highest 
preservation  — to  one  Chain  a Medal  is 
attached  — Amphorae  — Lachrymatories 

— Lamps  — a Pair  of  Snuffers,  very  like 
those  usually  attached  to  modern  Roman 
lamps  — various  Ornaments  of  Bronze 

— Stamps  for  stamping  bread  — Grecian 
Vases,  Sec. 

The  Famesian  Theatre , built,  in  a few 
days,  entirely  of  wood,  by  Giov.  Batt. 
Aleotti  d’  Argento,  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and,  in  point  of  architecture,  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  its  kind  in  Italy : 
it  contains,  with  ease,  from  5000  to  6000 
spectators  (some  authors  say  9000),  all  of 
whom  can  see  every  thing  which  passes 
on  the  stage,  and  hear  every  syllable 
spoken  by  the  Actors,  even  though  ut- 
tered in  a whisper.  But  this  fine  spe- 
cimen of  architecture  is  now  so  entirely 

1 II  Paone  is  remarkably  comfortable. 

* There  is  at  S.  llario,  a troublesome  custom- 
house; where  Travellers  usually  give  a fee, 
and  have  their  trunks  plumbed. 

3 The  family  name  of  this  distinguished 
artist  was  Allegri;  he  died  soon  after  having 

attained  his  fortieth  year,  universally  esteemed 

and  lamented  ; for  he  was  industrious,  modest, 

even  to  humility,  and  so  well-tempered  as  to 
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out  of  repair,  that  a few  years  may  pro- 
bably reduce  it  to  a heap  of  ruins. 

Adjoining  to  the  great  Theatre  is  ano- 
ther, built  after  the  designs  of  Bernini, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  as  it 
does  not  hold  more  than  2000  spectators : 
butthe present  Sovereign,  Maria- Louisa, 
has  built  a New  Theatre,  finishedjrin 
1830:  the  interior  is  handsome.  w,Ar 

Parma  contains  good  hotels. 1 * 

Just  beyond  one  of  the  City  Gates  is 
the  Palazzo  Giardino,  embellished  with 
fine  Frescos,  by  Carlo  Cignani,  and  with 
; a group  of  five  charming  Cupids,  as  sym- 
bols ot  heavenly  and  terrestrial  love,  the 
last  work  of  Agostino  Caracci : a marble 
tablet  in  the  wall  records  the  fact.  Nine 
miles  distant,  on  the  way  to  Casal  Mag- 
giore,  is  Colorno,  a large  Palace,  adorn- 
ed with  two  celebrated  Statues ; one  re- 
presenting Hercules,  the  other  Bacchus, 
and  both  found  in  the  Orto  Farnese  at 
Rome. 

From  Parma  the  road  passes  between 
neat  and  luxuriant  farms  to  S.  llario  ®, 
crossing,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Duchy 
of  Parma,  the  Iamza  (anciently  the 
Nicia)  by  a magnificent  Bridge,  and 
then  crossing  the  Crostolo  by  another 
Bridge  previous  to  reaching"  Reggio. 
This  town,  anciently  JRegium  Lepidxim , 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  M.  A.milius 
Lepidus,  who  laid  down  the  Via  vEntilia  : 
but  why  it  assumed  the  surname  of  Re- 

fium  is  unknown.  It  witnessed  the 
eath  of  the  elder  Brutus  by  order  of 
Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered 
himself  Reggio  is  supposed  to  contain 
near  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
here  merits  notice,  one  of  its  Chapels 
being  adorned  with  good  Pictures;  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  is  a handsome 
Edifice : but  what  particularly  renders 
this  place  interesting,  is  its  having 
given  birth  to  that  great  Italian  Poet, 
Ariosto : indeed  the  soil  seems  to  have 
been  prolific  of  genius;  for  between 
Reggio  and  Modena,  not  a league  dis- 
tant from  the  road,  is  Correggio,  the 
birth-place  of  the  great  painter  who  bore 
its  name.3 

Reggio  contains  three  Hotels.4 * 
Passing  through  Rubiera6,  an  old 

feel  no'resentment  at  the  envy  and  malice  ex- 
cited by  hi*  brilliant  talents.  ’ He  directed  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  art  of  foreshorten- 
ing ; and  always  drew  from  nature. 

1 The  Alberto  Reale  is  tolerably  good. 

5 Rubiera  boasts  but  one  tolerable  Inn  ; and 
that  stands  beyond  the  Bridge,  on  the  road  to 
Modena. 
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Fortress  in  bad  condition  (where  Tra- 
vellers who  arrive  after  dark  find  the 
Gates  shut,  and  are  compelled  to  wait 
till  leave  be  obtained  for  having  them 
opened),  the  road  , crosses  the  Secchia 
(anciently  Seda ) by  a fine  Bridge  thrown 
over  that  torrent ; and  then  winding 
within  view  of  a splendid  Column, 
erected,  according  to  report,  in  honour 
of  Napoleon1 *,  enters  Modena,  anciently 
Mutina,  situated  amidst  rich  pasturages, 
between  the  rivers  Secchia  and  l’anaro, 
formerly  called  the  Scultenna.  This  city 
seems  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Ro- 
mans the  same  year  with  Parma ; but 
Polybius  mentions  it  as  a Roman  colony 
before  that  period.  It  sustained  a severe 
siege  against  the  troops  of  Antony  : for 
Decius  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place, 
being  apprised  by  carrier-pigeons  of  the 
approach  of  the  Consuls,  llirtius  and 
Pansa,  made  a gallant  defence.  Tacitus 
calls  Mutina  a Municipium  ; and  Strabo 
says  it  was  famous  for  excellent  wool. 
The  modern  City,  small  but  elegant,  has 
of  late  years  been  much  improved.  Its 
Gates  are  handsome  ; its  Ramparts  form 
a beautiful  Promenade  round  the  Town ; 
its  streets  in  general  are  straight,  wide, 
and  clean  ; and  the  Strada-maestra  (part 
of  the  ancient  Via  JEmilia')  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  Cathedral  contains  a Picture 
of  the  Presentation,  by  Guido : and  the 
Campanile,  a marble  Edifice,  is  one  of 
the  loftiest  Towers  in  Italy.  The 
Churches  of  S.  Vincenzo  and  S.  Agoslino 
merit  notice  ; in  the  latter  is  Beggarelli’s 
masterpiece,  a Pieta  of  terra  cotta,  com- 
posed of  eight  figures,  larger  than  life, 
well  worth  seeing;  and  the  Public  Li- 
brary is  well  stored  with  valuable  Manu- 
scripts and  rare  Editions  of  Printed 
Works.  In  the  Palazzo  Munidpale  are 
some  good  paintings.  The  University 
has  long  been  celebrated ; and  the  Pa- 
lazzo Ducale,  a splendid  Structure,  con- 
tains a noble  Hall,  the  Ceiling  of  which 
is  finely  painted  in  Fresco  by  Frances- 
eoni ; together  with  several  fine  easel  Pic- 
tures; among  which  arc — a Boy  run  down 
by  an  enraged  goat,  Murillo — Venus 
teaching  Cupid  to  use  his  bow  and  arrow, 
whole-length  figures,  and  the  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine,  half  figures,  by  Guer- 
cino  da  Cento  — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Palma  Giovanni  — the  Painter 
on  his  knees  before  an  Altar,  Leonello 

1 The  triumphal  Column  seen  to  the  left 

ou  entering  Modena,  is  crowned  with  an  im- 

perial eagle;  but  bears  no  inscription  what- 
ever. 


Spada — a Benedictine  monk,  Velasquez 
—a  young  Woman,  Giorgione  — an  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  Ludov.  Caracci 

— Christ  healing  the  Blind,  figures  by 
Antonio  Caracci  (son  of  Agostmo).  A 
whole  room  is  filled  with  good  paintings 
by  Dosso  Dossi  of  Ferrara  — a Cruci- 
fixion, Andrea  Mantegna  — the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  Gasp.  Bagnani  — 
Virgin  and  Child,  Giov.  Bellini  — the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Giac.  Fran- 
cia,  perhaps  his  best  work  — Virgin 
and  Child,  with  three  saints,  Benvenuto 
Garofalo(  Tisi ) — and  a Virgin  surrounded 
by  beautiful  children,  a masterpiece,  by 
tne  same.  In  the  last  room  are  frescos 
from  Virgil’s  jEneid,  sawn  out  from  a 
wall  on  which  they  were  originally 
painted,  by  Niccolo  del  Abate,  a Mode- 
nese artist  of  the  16th  century,  famed 
for  the  perfection  of  his  drawing  — 
the  Crucifixion,  by  Pomarancio  ! — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto 
— a Madonna  and  Child,  by  Raphael ! 
— four  small  Pictures,  by  Annibale 
Caracci ! — S.  Rocco  in  prison,  by  Guido, 
in  his  first  manner,  very  fine — the  Cru- 
cifixion, by  Guido  — the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Peter,  by  Guercino  ! — the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Francesco,  by  Leonello  Spada 

— a Head,  by  Albert  Durer  ! — and  a 
Head  of  the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci  ! 
The  Chapel  is  adorned  with  a Painting 
of  the  Circumcision,  by  Procaccino.® 

Modena  contains  Public  Baths,  a 
Theatre,  a public  Promenade,  and  several 
Private  Collections  of  Pictures,  reported 
to  be  upon  sale : and  it  likewise  still 
contains  the  Secchia,  or  Bucket,  immor- 
talised by  Tassoni.  This  object,  so  in- 
teresting to  lovers  of  mock  heroic  poetry, 
is  now  removed  from  the  Cathedral, 
where  it  used  to  be  exhibited,  and  placed 
in  a neighbouring  Tower,  under  the  care 
of  the  Municipality:  but  Travellers  may 
always  see  it,  by  applying  to  the  Custode 
of  the  Tower. 

Modena  afforded  an  asylum  to  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  Ciesar ; and  is  also  fa- 
mous for  having  given  birth  to  Mura- 
tori,  Vignola,  and  the  Author  of  the 
Secchia  Rapita.3 

At  a short  distance  from  this  City  the 
road  crosses  the  Panaro  by  a handsome 
newly  constructed  bridge,  which  marks 
the  limits  of  the  Duchy ; thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Castel- Franco,  situated  on 

3 A fine  picture,  by  Correggio,  was,  in  1SS8, 
expected  to  enrich  this  collection. 

3 The  Atbergo  Reate,  at  Modena,  is  an  ex. 
celleut  Hotel. 
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the  Via  JEmilia , and  the  first  town  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Territories. 1 * It  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  and  to  have  been  the  spot  on 
which  Antony  was  defeated  by  Ilirtius 
and  Octavian,  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Pansa.  Beyond  Castel- Franco  is  Sa- 
moggia4,  the  ancient  station  Ad  Medias ; 
and  after  crossing  the  little  rivers  La- 
vinius  and  Rhenus  (now  Lavino  and 
Reno),  the  Via  jEmilia  enters  Bolo- 
gna.3 

That  City,  delightfully  placed  on  the 
Reno,  at  the  base  of  the  Apennine,  is 
known  to  have  existed  under  the  name 
of  Felsina  as  an  Etruscan  town  of  cele- 
brity, previous  to  its  capture  by  the  Boii, 
who  changed  its  appellation  to  lioiona, 
which  time  converted  into  Bologna.  It 
received  a Homan  colony,  653  u.  c. ; 
but  having  suffered  severely  from  civil 
war,  it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium ; and  became 
thenceforward  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  Italy.  It  is  at  the  present 
moment  well  built,  commercial,  wealthy, 
and  situated  in  a salubrious  though  not 
a warm  climate ; its  walls  are  said  to  be 
near  five  miles  round ; and  its  popula- 
tion is  supposed  to  amount  to  70,000 
inhabitants. 

The  Cathedral  here,  a fine  edifice, 
erected  in  1600,  contains,  in  its  Sanc- 
tuary, the  last  work  of  Lodovico  Caracci, 
a Fresco,  representing  the  Annuncia- 
tion ! In  the  Chapter-room  is  a picture 
of  S.  Peter  and  the  Madonna  bewailing 
the  death  of  the  Saviour,  by  the  same 
master;  who  has  likewise  adorned  the 
lower  end  of  the  Choir  with  a fresco  of 
Christ  presenting  the  keys  of  Heaven 
to  S.  Peter.  Beneath  the  Choir  is  a 
curious  Crypt 

The  Church  of  S.  Pietro,  a noble  struc- 
ture, contains  a Fresco  representing  the 
Salutation,  by  Lodovico  Caracci. 

The  Church  of  S.  Petronio,  built  in 
432,  and  repaired  in  1390,  is  large,  and, 
on  account  of  its  antiquity,  merits  notice. 
Charles  V.  was  crowned  here  by  Clement 
VII;  and  this  Edifice  contains  the 
celebrated  Meridian  of  Cassini ; the 
gnomon  of  which  is  83  feet  in  height 

The  Domenican  Church  contains  good 
Paintings;  among  which  is  the  Paradise 
of  Guido,  one  of  nis  finest  compositions 

1 Here  Traveller!  arc  obliged  to  fee  the  Cus- 

tom-house officers,  in  order  to  escape  being 

searched. 

1 La  Posta,  at  Samoggia,  is  a good  Inn. 


in  fresco ! — and  here  this  great  artist  was 
buried,  in  the  same  tomb  with  Elizabeth 
Sirani. 

The  Church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  contains 
a celebrated  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Guido  — and  the  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Bartolommeo,  by  Franceschini. 

The  Church  of  S.  Salvatore  is  enriched 
with  good  Paintings. 

Lo  Studio,  the  Palace  belonging  to  the 
University,  was  designed  by  Vignola ; 
and  contains  a Statue  of  Hercules,  in 
Bronze ; a Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
an  Anatomical  Theatre;  a Cabinet  of 
Antiquities ; and  a Library  well  stored 
with  ancient  Manuscripts,  and  Books  of 
Science.  Some  writers  suppose  this  fa- 
mous University  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  II,  in  425; 
while  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the 
Countess  Matilda,  at  a much  later  pe- 
riod. It  once  contained  6000  students, 
and  72  professors  ; but  its  celebrity  has, 
in  modern  times,  diminished;  though 
Bologna  is  still  an  excellent  place  for  tne 
education  of  young  persons  ; as  masters 
of  every  description  arc  attainable  here 
on  moderate  terms : besides  which,  the 
high  cultivation  of  science,  and  the  cour- 
tesy which  characterises  the  upper  rank 
of  persons  at  Bologna,  render  it  a plea- 
sant place  for  a permanent  residence. 

The  Academia  delle  Belle  Arti  has  a 
very  fine,  though  not  a very  nume- 
rous, collection  of  Pictures ; among 
which  are — No.  1,  the  blessed  Virgin 
enthroned  with  the  Infant  Jesus:  on 
the  right  Santa  Catarina,  on  their  left 
Santa  maria  Maddalena!  — 2,  The  Bap- 
tism of  Christ! — 3,  The  Blessed  Virgin, 

the  Saviour,  and  Angels 4,  Head  of 

the  Deity  — all  by  Francesco  Albani. 
No.  9,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  — by 
Aspertini  Guido.  No.  10,  The  Cruci- 
fixion— by  Jacopo  da  Bologna.  No. 
12,  S.  Guglielmo,  Duke  of  Aquitania, 
receiving  the  religious  tunic. — by  Guer- 
cino,  in  his  first  style  — 13,  S.  Bruno, 
Founder  of  the  Order  of  Monad  Cer- 
tosini  1 — by  Guercino,  in  his  second 
style.  — 14,  S.  Peter  kneeling. — 15,  S. 
John  contemplating  the  words,  Ecce  Ag- 
nus Dei,  ^c. — 17,  The  Deity  — all  by 
Guercino.  No.  29,  The  Ascension  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.  — 30,  Head  of  Guido 
— both  by  Simone  Pesarese.  No.  34, 

s The  road  between  Milan  and  Bologna  i« 
moit  excellent,  and  does  not  pais  over  one  high 
bill. 
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The  Communion  of  S.  Girolamo!!  — 

35,  The  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin ! — both  by  Agostino  Caracci.  No. 

36,  The  blessed  Virgin  in  glory,  with  the 
Saviour  in  her  anns ; Angels  paying 
homage;  and  Saints  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  lecture!  — 37,  The  Virgin  seated; 
the  Saviour,  S.  John  Baptist,  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  Santa  Catarina.  — 
38,  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  ! — 39 
and  40,  The  Annunciation.  — 41,  S. 
Agostino!  — all  by  Annibale  Caracci. 
No.  42,  The  blessed  Virgin  enthroned 
with  the  Infant  Saviour;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Throne,  four  Saints  ! — 43, 
The  Transfiguration  ! — 44,  The  Voca- 
tion of  S.  Matthew  ! — 45,  The  Birth  of 
S.  John  Baptist. — 46,  S.  John  preach- 
ing in  the  Desert! — 47,  The  Conver- 
sion of  S.  Paul ! — 48,  The  blessed  Vir- 
gin in  glory.  — 49,  The  Flagellation.  — 
50,  The  Saviour  crowned  witn  thorns.  — 
53,  S.  Rocco  and  his  Dog  — all  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci.  No.  55,  The  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour  appearing  in 
glory  to  Saints  Petronio  and  Alo  ! — by 
Giacomo  Cavedone.  No.  72,  Angels 
serving  our  Saviour  in  the  Desert  — by 
Gian- Andrea  Donducci.  No.  79,  The 
Annunciation  — by  Francesco  Francia. 
No.  89,  The  Madonna  and  Saviour,  in 
glory,  listening  to  a Choir  of  Angels ; 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  the 
Archangel  Michael  vanquishing  Satan. 
Saints  Peter  and  Benedetto  are  likewise 
introduced.  — 90,  The  Madonna,  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  Infant  Jesus,  who  seems  in 
the  act  of  blessing  S.  John  — both  by 
Innocenzoda  Imola.  No.  116,  SE.  Mar- 

fherita  kneeling,  and  caressing  the 
nfant  Saviour  in  his  Mother’s  arms ; S. 
Agostino,  S.  Girolamo,  &c.  ! — by  Par- 
migianino. No.  122,  The  Deposition 
from  the  Cross  — by  Nicoloda  Cremona. 
No.  131,  The  Nativity  — by  Camillo 
Procaccini.  No.  133,  The  blessed  Vir- 
gin, the  Saviour,  Joseph,  S.  Paul,  &c. 
— by  Bagnacavallo.  No.  134,  The  Ma- 
donna della  Pieta  ; in  which  masterpiece 
are  included  the  Patron  Saints  of  Bo- 
logna, namely,  S.  Petronio,  S.  Dome- 
nico, S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  S.  Francesco 
d’ Assisi,  and  S.  Procolo!!! — 135,  The 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents  ! ! — 136,  The 
Saviour  on  the  Cross,  with  the  blessed 
Virgin,  the  Magdalene,  and  S.  John  at 
his  feet ! — 137,  Sampson  vanquishing 
the  Philistines.  — 138,  The  Madonna  in 
glory,  the  Saviour,  Angels,  &c. — 139, 
Portrait  of  St.  Andrea  Corsini.  — 140, 
S.  Sebastiano 141,  The  blessed  Virgin 


crowned  by  the  Holy  Trinity  — all  by 
Guido  lleni.  No.  145,  The  Visitation 

— by  Tintoretto.  No.  152,  S.  Cecilia 
listening  to  a Choir  of  Angels,  and 
surrounded  by  S.  Paul,  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  S.  Agostino,  and  the  Mag- 
dalene ! ! ! — The  Musical  Instruments  in 
this  charming  Picture  were  painted  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  the  other  parts  by 
Raffaellod’ Urbino.  No.  182,  The  De- 
position from  the  Cross — -by  Alessandro 
Tiarini.  — No.  183,  The  Mystical  Mar- 
riage of  Sft.  Catarina  — by  the  same 
master.  No.  197,  The  IVIadonna  in 
glory,  with  the  Infant  Jesus,  to  whom 
Angels  are  paying  homage:  several 
Saints  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture 
contemplating  the  Divine  Vision  ! — by 
Pietro  Perugino.  No.  198,  the  Supper 
of  Gregorio  the  Great  — by  Giorgio  Va- 
sari. No.  206,  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Ag- 
nese ! ! ! — 207,  La  Madonna  del  Rosario ! ! ! 

— 208,  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Pietro  Do- 
menicano  ! ! — all  by  Domenichino.. 

The  Palazzo  Marescalchi  contains  a 
good  collection  of  Pictures  ; among 
which  are  — several  productions  of  the 
Flemish  School — the  Head  of  a Young 
Man,  by  Rembrandt — a fine  Tintoret, 
S.  Peter,  by  Guido — a Master  and  his 
Scholar,  by  Caravaggio  — a Head,  by 
Denner — Banditti  destroying  a Towm, 
by  Teniers — an  Old  Man,  by  Rem- 
brandt— S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio— the  Saviour  and  Angels,  by 
Correggio ! ! ! — S.  Peter  and  other  Saints, 
by  ditto ! — an  Ecce  Homo , School  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — S.  Cecilia,  by 
Domenichino — a candle-light  Picture, 
master  not  known — a Madonna  and 
Child,  by  Paolo  Veronese — and  Nep- 
tune and  Proserpine,  by  Correggio. 

The  Palazzo  Zampiere  has  a Hall,  the 
Ceiling  of  w'hich  is  finely  painted  by 
Lodovico  Caracci ; the  subject  being  a 

Soup  of  Jupiter,  w ith  the  Eagle  and 
ercules!  The  same  apartment  con- 
tains a Painting  by  Agostino  Caracci; 
who  has  represented  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine;  and  the  Rape  of  Proserpine 
in  the  back  ground.  The  Ceiling  of 
another  room  is  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  represents  the  Apotheosis  of  Her- 
cules. The  Ceiling  of  the  third  room 
is  by  Agostino  Caracci;  and  represents 
Hercules  and  Atlas  supporting  the 
Globe:  this  room  likewise  contains  a 
Painting  of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Ceiling  of  the  fourth 
room  is  by  Guercino,  and  represents 
Hercules  strangling  Antaeus!  One  of 
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the  accompanying  ornaments  of  this 
Ceiling  exhibits  a beautiful  figure  of 
Love  stealing  the  spoils  of  Hercules. 

The  Palazzo  Aldrovandini  contains 
good  Paintings,  by  Rubens,  Dome- 
nichino,  Albani,  Murillo,  Guercino, 
Guido,  Correggio,  Raphael,  Rembrandt, 
Wouvermans,  and  a Landscape,  bv  Both. 

The  PalazzoTanara  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  S.  Bartholomew,  by  Guido 

— S.  Andrea  in  the  Desert,  by  l)ome- 
nichino  — Lucretia,  by  Innocenza  da 
Imola — the  Magdalene,  by  Fiamingo 

— a Pieta , by  Lodovico  Caracci — Ju- 
das’s Kiss,  by  ditto  — a Shepherd,  by 
ditto — a Shepherd,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci— the  Magdalene,  by  Annibale 
Caracci — the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Lodovico  Caracci — a Sibyl, 
by  'ditto — the  Circumcision,  by  Anni- 
bale Caracci  — a Cardinal,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci  — the  Birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  ditto — the  Last  Supper,  by 
Agostino  Caracci  — the  Denial  of  S. 
Peter,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  — S.  Giro- 
lamo, by  Titian — the  Assumption,  by 
Guercino  — S.  Cecilia,  by  Franceschini 

— the  Madonna  della  Rosa , by  Parmeg- 

S'ano! — a Magdalene,  by  Simone  aa 
esaro,  &c.  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Zambeccari  da  S.  Paolo 
contains  upwards  of  400  paintings; 
among  which  are — the  Head  of  S. 
John,  with  four  Figures,  by  Caravaggio 
— the  blessed  Virgm,  our  Saviour,  and 
S.  John,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani  — a Boar 
Hunt,  by  Schneider — a Sibyl,  by  Guer- 
cino— a Portrait,  by  Titian — the  Mar- 
riage of  S.  Catherine,  by  Albani — a 
Magdalene,  by  Elizabeth  Sirani  — four 
Portraits,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  — a Por- 
trait of  Baroccio,  by  himself — Cardinal 
de  Medici,  by  Dominichino — Charles 
V,  by  Titian  — a Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Guercino! — Landscapes,  by  Salva- 
tor Rosa — a dead  Christ,  by  Agostino 
Caracci  — Elijah,  by  Guercino — a Bear 
Hunt,  by  Schneider — Jacob’s  Dream, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci  — a Sketch,  by 
Correggio  — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Titian: 
here  likewise  is  a Crucifix,  by  Benve- 
nuto Cellini. 

The  Tower  of  Asinelli , erected  in  1109, 
is  327  Paris  feet  in  height ; and  inclines 
• nearly  four  from  the  perpendicular  line. 
The  neighbouring  Tower , erected  in  1110, 

1 Among  the  bestHotels  here,  are  the.  Grande 
Albergo  Imperial e,  and  L' Albcrgo  di  S.  Marco. 

2 Annibale  Cararci  was  designed  for  a gold# 
smith  : but  his  uncle,  Lodovico,  observing  that 
both  Annibale  and  his  brother,  Agostino,  were 


is  140  feet  high,  and  declines  above 
eight  from  the  perpendicular  line. 

A handsome  Fountain,  adorned  with 
a colossal  Statue  of  Neptune,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  embellishes  the  Piazza 
del  Gigante  : and  through  the  city  runs 
a Canal,  by  aid  of  which  Travellers  may 
be  conveyed,  by  water,  to  F errara ; and 
thence  embark  on  the  Po  for  Venice. 

The  Theatre  at  Bologna  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Italy : and  the  facades  of  the 
Palaces  and  other  buildings  are  magni- 
ficent; but  the  streets  appear  narrow, 
from  being  lined  almost  universally 
with  Porticoes : and  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  want  of  spacious  piazzas, 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  the  'fawn,  by 
giving  it  a sombre  appearance. 1 The 
Modena  and  Ferrara  Gates  are  hand- 
some. Travellers,  on  arriving  at  Bo- 
logna, are  greeted  by  an  excellent  band 
or  musicians ; who,  after  having  played 
a few  tunes,  are  well  satisfied  by  a fee  of 
two  or  three  pauls. 

It  is  said  that  the  remains  of  the 
Baths  of  Marius,  and  likewise  of  a tem- 
ple of  Isis,  on  the  foundations  of  wdiich 
the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  now  stands, 
may  be  traced  here. 

Bologna  gave  birth  to  Guido  Do- 
menichino,  Albano,  Annibale,  Lodo- 
vico, and  Agostino  Caracci2,  and  Be- 
nedict XIV:  and  among  its  natural 
curiosities  is  the  Phosphorescent  Stone, 
found  near  the  City,  on  Monte  Pa- 
derno. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  walls, 
is  the  Campo  Santo ; once  the  Certosa 
Convent : and  here  lies  the  celebrated 
Singer,  Banti ; w'hose  vocal  powers  not 
long  since  captivated  Europe.  This 
Repository  of  the  Dead  merits  notice ; 
it  was  finished  in  1801,  by  order  of  Na- 
poleon. 

The  Church  of  the  Madonna  della 
Guardia  also  merits  notice  ; as  it  is 
approached  by  a Portico,  consisting 
of  640  arches,  built  at  the  expense  of 
various  individuals,  corporations,  and 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  whole 
being  three  miles  in  length,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  City  to  the  Church ; which 
is  magnificently  placed,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Superga,  near  Turin. 

Persons  who  enjoy  fine  scenery,  and 
good  paintings,  should  likewise  visit  S. 

blessed  with  great  abilities,  took  upon  himself 
the  office  of  instructing  them  in  the  art  of 
painting:  and  so  much  did  they  profit  by  his 
lessons,  that  their  memory  must  be  for  ever 
honoured  by  true  lovers  of  the  Arts. 
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Michele  in  Iiosco ; once  a Convent  be- 
longing to  the  Olivetans.  The  Portico 
of  the  Church  is  adorned  by  the  pencil 
of  Cignani ; and  one  of  the  Chapels  con- 
tains a picture  representing  Bernardo 
Tolomei,  the  Founder  of  the  Order, 
receiving  his  statutes  from  the  Madonna. 
In  the  Cortile  of  the  Convent  are  re- 
mains of  fine  Frescos,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci,  Guido,  Albani,  Leonello  Spada, 
&c.  ; but  they  have  been  cruelly  in- 
jured. The  situation  of  this  building 
is  lovely. 

From  Bologna,  by  the  Apennine,  to 
Florence,  the  road,  though  hilly,  is  ex- 
cellent ; owing  to  improvements  made 
by  direction  of  the  late  Cav.  Fabbroni. 

The  time  usually  employed  in  accom- 
plishing this  journey,  either  with  post- 
horses  or  en  voituriery  is  from  14  to  15 
hours.  The  ascents  and  descents  are 
more  rapid  than  those  of  the  Simplon, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  to  render  a 
drag-chain  often  requisite,  even  for 
heavy  carriages ; and  the  paved  gutters 
intersected  by  small  wells,  made  to  re- 
ceive the  streams  which  rush  from 
heights  above  the  road,  keep  the  latter 
dry,  and  in  good  repair. 

Between  Bologna  and  Pionora  (the 
first  post),  the  country  is  rich  and  flat ; 
but  at  Pianora  the  ascent  of  the  Apen- 
nine begins,  and  continues  to  the  con- 
fines of  Tuscany.  Near  the  second 
post  (Lojano),  is  a magnificent  view  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic ; 
together  with  the  plains  extending  from 
Bologna  to  Milan.  At  Lojano  Tra- 
vellers should  not  attempt  to  sleep ; 
because  the  Inn  is  very  small  and  un- 
comfortable ; but  at  Pietramala,  the 
frontier  Custom-house  of  Tuscany1, 
and  about  midway  between  Bologna 
and  Florence,  there  is  an  Inn  provided 
with  several  beds;  and,  though  not 
good,  tolerable.  The  ascent  from  Lo- 
jano to  Pietramala  displays  bold  scenery, 
more  beautiful  than  the  Alps,  though 
less  sublime : but  this  part  of  the  Apen- 
nine, from  being  situated  immediately 

1 Here  Travellers  usually  have  their  trunks 
plumbed ; and  give  from  three  to  five  francs, 

per  carriage,  to  the  Custom-house  Officers. 


between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Adriatic,  and  very  near  both,  is  liable 
to  peculiarly  strong  and  bitter  gusts  of 
wind ; and,  therefore,  much  colder  than 
the  Alps.  About  a mile  distant  from 
Pietramala  is  a small  Volcanoy  situated 
on  a hill,  called  Monte  di  Fo , and  co- 
vered with  rocks.  There  being  neither 
carriage,  nor  mule-road  to  the  spot,  it  is 
necessary  to  walk,  in  order  to  visit  this 
volcano ; and  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  cannot  be  allowed  for  going  and 
returning.  The  mouth  of  the  Volcano 
disgorges  unceasingly  clear  flames,  some- 
times spreading  15  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  always  burning  brightest  in  wet  and 
stormy  weather.  This  phenomenon  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  volcanoes, 
properly  so  called:  the  flames  arise  from 
a peculiarly  inflammable  stratum,  which 
has  accidentally  caught  fire,  and  which 
will  cease  to  burn  when  the  substance 
supplying  fuel  is  exhausted.  From 
Pietramala  the  road  descends  to  Le 
Maschere,  (a  tolerably  good  Inn,  well 
provided  with  beds,)  thence  proceeding 
through  a country  gradually  increasing 
in  richness ; till  at  length  Val  d’  Arno 
opens  to  the  view’,  and  exhibits,  in  its 
centre,  the  beautiful  City  of  Florence, 
seated  amidst  fields  teeming  with  almost 
every  valuable  production  of  the  vege- 
table w’orld,  and  surrounded  by  hills 
clothed  with  the  silver  olive  and  the  vine, 
and  studded  with  an  innumerable  host  of 
splendid  villas. 

Ariosto  says  of  Florence,  that,  on 
seeing  the  hills  so  full  of  palaces,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  soil  produced  them. 
“ And  if  thy  palaces  (continues  he), 
which  are  thus  dispersed,  were  con- 
centrated within  one  wall,  two  Romes 
could  not  vie  with  thee.” 

The  approach  to  Florence  displays, 
for  several  miles,  a richness  of  cultivation 
unrivalled  perhaps  in  any  country  (the 
environs  of  Lucca  excepted):  and  the 
entrance  to  the  City  this  way,  through 
the  Porta  San- Gallo,  is  strikingly  mag- 
nificent.2 

2 All  the  Gates  of  Florence  are  shut  when  it 
becomes  dark,  except  the  Porta  San- Gallo. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FLORENCE. 

Origin  and  present  Appearance  of  Florence.  — Palazzo  Vecchio.  — Loggia.  — Piazza  del  Gran- 

duca Palazzo  del  Podesta. — Fabbrica  degli  Uflzi — Magliabechiana  Librarv.  — Royal 

Gallery. — Palazzo  Pitti.  — Giardino  di  Boboli.  — Museo  d’lstoria  Naturale.  — Duomo.  — 

Campanile.  — Baptistery. — Chiese  dl  San  Marco.  — S.  S.  Annunziata S.  Maria  Maddalena 

dei  Pazzi.—  Santa  Croce.—  S.  Lorenzo.—  New  Sacristy.  — Old  Sacristy.  — Capella  de'  Medici.— 
Mediceo-Laurenziana  Library.  — Chiese  di  Santa  Maria  Novella — d’ Or-San-Michele— di  San- 
Spirito  — del  Carmine — di  S.  Trinitft — ‘di  S.  Ambrogio  — di  S.  Gaetano,  &c.  — Reale  Acca- 
demia  delle  Belle  Arti.  — Oratorio  della  Scalzo.  — Palazzi  Gerini.  — Riccardi.  — Corsini.  — 
Mozzi.  — Buonaroti.  — Strozzi — Uguccioni. — Casa  dei  Poveri.  — Spedaie  di  Bonifazio.— 

Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova. — Spedaie  degl’  Innocenti.  — Column  in  the  Via  Romana 

Column  near  the  Ponte  S.  Trinitk.  — Column  in  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  — Bronze  wild  Boar 
in  the  Mercato  Nuova — Pedestal  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  — Statue  of  Ferdinand  I. 
— Porta  S.  Gallo.  — Triumphal  Arch — Fresco  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni  — PonteS. 
Trinit&.' — Theatres.  — Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  and  Sculpture  in  Alabaster.  — Accademia 

della  Crusca  — Hotels.  — Provisions Water.  — Climate.  — Festa  di  San  Giovanni.  — Cor6o 

dei  Barberi.  — Game  called  Pallone.  — Environs  of  Florence.  — Royal  Cascini  — Careggi  de’ 
Medici,  r—  Poggi  Imperiale.  — Pratolino.  — Fiesole.  — Vallombrosa  — Abbey  of  Camalduli.  — 
Convent  of  Lavemia  — Character  of  the  Florentines Tuscan  Peasantry  — their  beha- 

viour at  a Dance.  — Anecdote  relative  to  a Foundling.  — Laws  of  Leopold.  — Population  of 
Tuscany. 

Florence,  in  Italian,  Firenze,  which  lace,  adorned  with  a tower  so  lofty,  that 
signifies,  in  the  Etruscan  language,  a it  is  deemed  a chef-d’oeuvre  of  archi- 
red  lily  (actually  the  arms  of  the  City),  tecture,  was  built  about  the  close  of  the 
has  deservedly  acquired  the  appellation  13th  century,  by  Arnolfo,  the  Disciple  of 
of  La  Bella:  it  stands  (as  already  men-  Cimabue. 

tioned)  in  a luxuriant,  beautiful,  and  This  edifice,  like  all  the  early  specimens 

extensive  plain,  encircled  with  the  of  Florentine  architecture,  is  grand  and 
Apennine ; and  is  said,  by  some  authors,  gloomy  ; combining  the  ancient  Etrus- 
to  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  can  stvle  with  the  Grecian.  On  each 
afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians  ; side  or  the  Gate  of  entrance  is  a group 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  In  marble ; the  one  represents  David 
founded  either  by  Sylla’s  soldiers,  or  the  slaying  Goliath,  and  was  done  by  Mi- 
preceding  inhabitants  of  Fiesole  ; but  chael  Angelo  ; the  other,  represent- 
all  we  know  with  certainty  respecting  ing  Hercules  slaying  Cacus,  is  by 
its  origin  is,  that  the  choicest  part  of  Baccio  Bandinelli.  The ' Court  lead- 
Caesar’s  army  was  sent  to  colonise  at  ing  to  the  great  staircase"  is  spacious, 
Florence,  then  called  Florentia,  about  and  exhibits  superb  Columns,  which, 
60  years  before  the  Christian  era : and  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  were  substituted  for  those  raised  by 
Emperors  it  was  embellished  with  a Arnolfo.  Here  likewise  is  a group,  by 
Hyppodrome  and  Campus  Martius,  and  Rossi  da  Fiesole,  of  Hercules  slaying 
strengthened  by  a Citadel.  Its  walls  Cacus.  The  great  Hall  of  this  Palace 
are  six  miles  in  circumference  ; and  is  a magnificent  apartment  with  respect 
contain  about  80,000  persons  ; and  the  to  dimensions  and  proportions  ; and  dis- 
river  Arno  (anciently  Arnus),  which  plays  the  most  celebrated  actions  of  the 
runs  through  it,  is  adorned  with  four  Florentine  Republic  and  the  Family  of 
handsome  bridges : its  squares  are  spa-  Medicis,  painted  by  Vasari,  four  pic- 
cious  and  numerous ; its  streets,  like  tures  excepted  j one  of  which,  by  Li- 
those  of  every  large  Tuscan  city,  clean,  gozzi,  represents  the  Coronation  of 
and  excellently  paved  with  flat  stones;  Cosimo  I, — another,  the  12  Florentines 
and,  were  the  fayades  of  all  its  churches  at  the  same  time  Ambassadors  from  dif- 
finished,  nothing  could  exceed  the  ele-  ferent  States  to  Boniface  VIII,  also 
gance  of  this  Athens  of  Italy. 1 by  Ligozzi  — a third,  the  Election  of 

The  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  national  pa-  Cosimo  I,  by  Cigoli,  — and  a fourth, 

1 The  fertile  vale  through  which  the  Amo  the  spot  where  Florence  now  stands ; but  by 
flows,  was,  according  to  some  records,  in  early  the  aid  of  a tunnel  cut  through  Monte  Gon- 
ages,  a swamp:  and  towards  Prato  there  is  sup-  falina,  the  stagnant  waters  were  conveyed  to 
posed  to  have  been  a lake,  which  extended  to  Pisa,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
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the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  S. 
Stefano,  by  Passignano.  This  Hall 
likewise  contains  an  unfinished  Group 
of  Victory  with  a fallen  Foe,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  The  Exploits  of  Furius 
Camillus  are  painted  in  tempera,  by  Sal- 
viati,  in  the  Sala  dell’  Udienza  Vecchia. 

The  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
called  Loggia  dei  LanzL,  and  erected  after 
the  designs  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  is  a 
beautiful  open  Gallery,  raised  on  five 
steps,  and  presenting  a front  of  three 
Columns  and  three  Arches.  The  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  support  a Frieze 
and  projecting  Cornice : the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  is  particularly  admired  ; 
and  the  whole  Edifice  considered  as  a 
masterly  combination  of  Greek  and 
Gothic  architecture.  Beneath  the  arches 
of  this  Edifice  are  the  following  pieces 
of  sculpture:  — A Group,  in  bronze, 
representing  Judith  and  Holofernes,  by 
Donatello— a Group,  likewise  in  bronze, 
of  Perseus  and  Medusa,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini ! (the  Basso  Rilievo,  on  the 
Pedestal  which  supports  this  group,  is 
much  admired;)  — and  a Group,  in 
marble,  of  a young  Roman  Warrior 
carrying  off  a Sabine  Female,  whose 
Father  is  prostrate  at  his  feet ; with  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines,  in  Basso  Rilievo, 
on  the  Pedestal,  by  Giovanni  di  Bo- 
logna ! ! Six  ancient  and  finely  draped 
Statues  of  Sabine  Priestesses  line  the 
wall  of  the  Loggia ; and  two  Lions  of 
marble,  brought  from  the  Villa-Medici, 
at  Rome,  stand  on  either  side  of  the 
Entrance. 

The  Piazza  del  Granduca  is  adorned  with 
a beautiful  Equestrian  Statue  of  Cosimo 
I,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 
who  has  represented  the  Grand  Duke 
as  entering  Florence  in  triumph,  after 
the  conquest  of  Siena;  and  on  the  Pe- 
destal of  the  statue  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished City  is  recorded  in  Basso  Rilievo. 
This  Piazza  likewise containsa  Fountain, 
erected  by  Cosimo  I,  after  the  design  of 
Ammanati ; and  exhibiting  a colossal 
statueof  Neptune  in  a car  drawn  by  four 
sea-horses,  with  Tritons  and  other  ap- 
propriate ornaments : but  the  Fountain 
is  ill  placed;  and  the  Statue  of  Nep- 
tune much  too  gigantic  for  its  situation. 

The  Palazzo  del  Podesta,  converted 
during  the  close  of  the  13th  century 
into  a Prison,  and  called  II  Ilargello, 
was  built  by  Arnolfo  ; and  merits  notice 
from  being  one  of  the  early  specimens 
of  Florentine  architecture.  Its  Gate 
exhibits  two  Lions,  the  supporters  of  the 


arms  of  Florence : and  the  Walls  of  the 
Court  of  this  edifice  are  covered  with 
Monumental  stones,  on  which  the  name 
of  citizens  who  held  the  offices  of  Po- 
desta, Esecutore,  and  Capitano,  during 
the  Republican  Government,  are  in- 
scribed. The  arms  of  the  Palazzo,  con- 
sisting of  Dragons,  Bears,  and  chained 
Dogs,  may  likewise  be  seen  here. 

The  Fabbrica  degli  Ufizi,  which  com- 
prehends the  Royal  Gallery,  was  built 
by  Vasari  : the  exterior  part  of  the 
edifice  is  ornamented  with  Doric  Co- 
lumns, forming  two  magnificent  Por- 
ticoes, united  at  one  end  by  an  Arch, 
which  supports  the  apartments  occupied 
by  courts  of  justice  ; and  over  this 
arch  is  a statue  of  Cosimo  1,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna;  together  with  re- 
cumbent figures  of  Equity  and  Rigour, 
by  Vincenzo  Danti. 

The  Magliabechiana  Library , rich  in 
manuscripts  and  printed  books  of  the 
15th  century  (and  where  the  Florentine 
Academy  meet!,  is  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  Royal  Gallery ; the  latter  is 
usually  open  to  the  public  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon, 
festivals  excepted. 

Staircase  leading  to  the  Boyal  Gallery. 
Between  the  windows  is  the  Statue  of 
Bacchus,  in  marble  ; and,  opposite  to  it, 
the  Statue  of  a Child. 

First  Vestibule.  A Statue  of  Mars, 
and  another  of  Silenus,  with  an  infant 
Bacchus,  both  in  bronze  — ten  Busts  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis, 
among  which  is  that  of  the  great  Lo- 
renzo—four  Bassi  Rilievi. 

Second  Vestibule.  A Horse  in  marble ; 
supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to 
the  group  of  Niobe  and  her  Children  ! 

— Two  quadrangular  Columns,  which 
appear  to  represent  the  victories  by 
land  and  sea  of  the  person  to  w’hom 
they  w'ere  dedicated : on  one  of  these 
Columns  rests  a Head  of  Cybele ; 
and,  on  the  other,  a fine  Bust  of  Jupi- 
ter— a Wild  Boar  ! ! said  to  be  Grecian 
sculpture  — colossal  Statues  of  Adrian, 
Trajan,  and  Augustus  — two  Wolf  dogs  ! 

— a bust  of  Leopoldo. 

First  Corridor.  The  ceiling  of  this 
immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  ara- 
besques : round  the  walls,  near  the  ceil- 
ing, are  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity;  comprehend- 
ing generals,  statesmen,  princes,  and 
literati ; and,  on  the  wall  to  the  left, 
below  the  portraits,  are  paintings  of  the 
Florentine  School.  Here,  likewise,  is 
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a most  valuable  collection  of  Busts  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  many  of 
their  Relatives,  which  go  round  the 
three  corridors.  The  first  Corridor 
contains  several  curious  Sarcophagi ; 
one  of  which,  in  the  centre  of  this 
apartment,  near  the  entrance-door,  is 
particularly  admired.  On  the  left  side 
are  Statues  of  a Wrestler,  Mercury,  and 
Apollo,  all  especially  worth  notice  ; as 
are  the  Statues  of  Apollo,  Urania,  and 
Pan  with  the  young  Olynthus,  on  the 
right  side. 

Seco?ul  Corridor . On  each  side,  near 
the  ceiling,  is  a continuation  of  the 
portraits  of  the  most  renowned  Cha- 
racters of  antiquity ; here,  likewise,  are 
intings  containing  the  history  of  Sa. 
aria  Maddalena,  together  with  several 

f ieces  of  sculpture,  namelv,  Cupid ! 
lacchus  and  Ampelos ! a Bacchante ; 
Mercury  ! Leda ; a circular  Altar  ! sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  Cleomenes  ; 
Cupid  and  Pysche ; Venus- Anadyo- 
mene ! Pallas- A thenas ; the  Pedestal 
of  a Candelabrum  dedicated  to  Mars; 
on  which  stands  a small  triangular 
Altar  ; Ganymedes,  restored  by  Ben- 
venuto Cellini  ; Ganymede  with  the 
Eagle  ! Venus,  whose  head  is  encircled 
by  a diadem  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  coloured  with  Tyrian  purple, 
and  enriched  with  gold  and  precious 
stones  ! ! Torso  of  a Faun ! ! 

Third  Corridor . The  celling  of  this 

immense  Gallery  is  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, representing  the  revival  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  with  other  historical 
subjects ; in  which  are  introduced  por- 
traits of  all  the  most  eminent  Charac- 
ters among  the  Florentines.  On  each 
side,  near  the  ceiling,  is  a continuation 
of  the  portraits  of  the  most  renowned 
Characters  of  antiquity;  and,  on  the 
left  side,  below  the  portraits,  are  paint- 
ings by  the  Neapolitan,  and  other 
Schools.  Here,  likewise,  is  a large 
number  of  statues;  among  which  are 
Marsyas,  restored  by  Donatello  — Mar- 
syas,  restored  by  Verrocchio  — Thetis 
seated  on  a Sea-horse  — Hygeia  — a Dis- 
cobolus, supposed,  by  Visconti,  to  be 
an  ancient  copy  of  the  Discobolus  of 
Myron  — Minerva,  supposed,  to  be  either 
an  Etruscan  work,  or  a production  of 
the  AEgina  School  — Mercury,  the  upper 
part  ancient,  the  lower  part  modern  — 
Apollo  seated  — Aesculapius,  supposed 

1  Placed  near  the  windows. 

2  Here  are  two  Busts  of  this  child  ; one  be- 

ing finely  executed,  the  other  very  inferior. 


to  have  been  part  of  a Group ; there 
being,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  this 
Statue,  a mark  of  the  hand  of  another 
figure  — Marcus  Aurelius  — Bacchus, 
by  Micliael  Angelo — Bacchus,  by  San- 
sovino— Apollo  (unfinished),  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  — S.  John  Baptist,  by 
Donatello  — a Copy  of  the  Laocoon, 
by  Bandinelli  — an  antique  recumbent 
Statue  in  touchstone,  supposed  to  re- 
present Morpheus ! — and  an  Altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Lares  of  Augustus. 

Among  the  most  striking  Busts  in 
the  Corridors  are  those  of  Julius  Caesar, 
in  marble  — Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Au- 
gustus — Marcus  Agrippa  — Caligula 
— Nero  when  a child  ! — Otho  ! — Ju- 
lia, the  Daughter  of  Titus  — Vespa- 
sian — Titus  — Plotina,  the  Consort  of 
Trajan — Adrian  — Antoninus  Pius ! — 
Faustina  the  elder  1 — Annius  Verus, 
the  Infant  Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius2  — 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  3 — Corn- 
modus  — Septimius  Sevcrus  — Cara- 
calla  — and  Geta. 

Adjoining  to  the  third  Corridor,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  Statues  of  Mar- 
syas, is  an  interesting  Apartment,  called 
The  Cabinet  of  Sculpture  of  the  1 5th 
century ; and  containing  six  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi,  by  Benedotto  di  Rovezzano,  re- 
presenting the  Life  of  S.  Giovanni 
Gualberto — six  Bassi  Rilievi,  by  Luca 
della  Robbia,  intended  as  interior  deco- 
rations for  the  Duomo  at  Florence  — 
two  unfinished  Bassi  Relievi,  by  the 
same  artist ; one  of  which  represents  S. 
Peter  delivered  from  prison,  and  the 
other  the  crucifixion  of  that  Apostle  — 
four  Bassi  Rilievi,  by  Donatello,  in- 
tended as  interior  decorations  for  the 
Duomo  at  Florence,  and  forming  a 
Dance  of  30  Genii  — an  unfinished 
Basso  Rilievo,  by  Michael  Angelo, 
which  represents  the  Madonna,  the  In- 
fant Saviour,  and  S.  John  — a Basso 
Rilievo,  by  Antonio  Rossellino,  which 
represents  the  Madonna  adoring  the 
Infant  Saviour — a Basso  Rilievo  of 
S.  John,  in  touchstone,  attributed  to 
Donatello  — a Bust  of  Pietro  de’  Me- 
dici, by  Mino  di  Fiesole  — a Portrait  of 
a Female,  in  the  style  of  Donatello  — 
a Bust  of  Macchiavelli,  executed  in 
1495,  author  unknown  — a Statue  of  S. 
John,  by  Michellozzo  Michellozzi  — 
and  a Basso  Rilievo, by  Andrea  Verroc- 
chio, the  master  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

3  Here  are  four  Busts  of  Marcus  Aurelius; 
that  which  represents  him  in  the  meridian  of 
life  being  the  finest. 
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Cabinet  of  Modern  Bronzes.  Originals. 
Mercury  standing  on  the  wind,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna  ! ! — two  small  models 
of  this  fine  work,  and  a model  of  the 
seizure  of  the  Sabine  Virgins,  attributed 
to  the  same  great  Sculptor  — six  Statues, 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  representing 
Juno,  Venus,  Vulcan,  Apollo,  Ac.  Over 
the  door  of  entrance  to  the  second  Cabinet 
is  a fine  Bust  of  Cosmo  I,  by  Cellini 

— this  Cabinet  contains  a Model  in 
wax,  and  another  in  bronze,  of  Perseus, 
by  Cellini  — Abraham’s  sacrifice,  by 
Ghiberti!  — the  Statue  of  a Child  with 
wings,  attributed  to  Donatello  — David, 
by  Verrocchio  — an  anatomical  Statue, 
by  Cigoli  — a Basso  Rilievo  represent- 
ing a Hattie  — Bassi  Rilievi  represent- 
ing S.  Francis  Xavier,  S.  Joseph,  and 
S*.  Teresa,  by  Soldani  — and  a recum- 
bent Statue,  by  Vecchietta  of  Siena. 

Copies.  The  Venus  de’ Medici  — the 
Arrotino — the  W restlers — and  the  Faun 
of  the  Tribune,  all  by  Soldani  — the 
Toro  Farnese,  found  buried  in  the 
earth,  near  Artimino  — a small  but  ad- 
mirable Copy  of  the  Laocoon  — and  a 
Bust  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Cabinet  of  Antique  Bronzes ; enclosed 
in  14  glass  cases  — the  first  of  which 
contains  Apis,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto, 
and  a remarkable  Head  of  Saturn ; 
Juno,  with  Etruscan  characters  on  her 
hip  ! a Grecian  Bust  of  Minerva,  &c. 
2 d case.  Venus  with  her  attributes  — 
a celestial  Venus  — a triumphant  Venus 

— an  Hermaphrodite!  — an  Amazon! 
Mars  armed,  8cc.  3d  case.  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Bacchantes  — a Faun 
blowing  the  Doric  flute  — the  Labours 
of  Hercules  represented  by  a multitude 
of  small  Statues  — a Genius  giving  am- 
brosia to  Bacchus ! 4 th  case.  Victory, 
Fortune,  Genii,  Egyptian  divinities ; 
among  which  is  a beautiful  Serapis,  and 
Isis,  crowned  with  a Disk,  holding 
Horus  on  her  lap.  5th  case.  Etruscan 
divinities;  a very  fine  collection.  6th 
case.  Portraits  of  men  and  women  ; 
fragments  of  Statues,  beautifully  exe- 
cuted ; and  a small  Skeleton.  7 th  case. 
Animals  of  various  kinds,  which  served 
for  votive  offerings,  Symbols,  and  mili- 
tary Ensigns;  a Hippogryph,  a Chi- 

1 Winckelmann  seems  to  have  thought  this 
fine  statue  the  work  of  a Grecian  artist;  es- 
pecially as  Pesaro  was  a Grecian  colony. 

* The  Etruscan  Bronzes  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery  are  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
at  a period  when  Sculpture  of  this  sort  had 
reached  its  zenith  of  perfection  in  Etruria; 
where,  according  to  Pausanias,  bronze  statues 


m«ra;  a Bull  with  a man’s  head;  a 
Roman  Eagle,  which  belonged  to  the 
24th  Legion  — and  an  Open  Hand,  cal- 
led by  the  Romans  Manipulus.  8th  case. 
Sacrificial  Instruments,  Altars,  and 
Tripods ; a curious  Sistrum ; a mural 
crown,  &c.  9th  case.  Candelabra  and 
Lamps.  10th  case.  Helmets,  Spurs, 
Bits,  &c.  for  horses ; Rings,  Bracelets, 
Ear-rings,  all  made  of  gold ; Mirrors 
of  white  metal ; and  Needles  made  of 
hair,  llf/j  case.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
graven  on  bronze  — a Manuscript,  on 
wax,  nearly  effaced  — Roman  Scales  and 
Weights,  &c.  12th  and  13 th  cases. 
Kitchen  Utensils — a silver  Disk!  on 
which  is  engraved,  “ Flavius  Ardabu- 
rius,”  who  was  Consul  of  Rome  in  342. 
14fA  case.  Locks,  Keys,  and  6ome 
Monuments  of  the  primitive  Christians ; 
among  which  is  a Lamp  in  the  shape  of 
a boat,  with  the  figure  of  S.  Peter  at 
the  stern.  Middle  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Head  of  a Horse ! An  Orator,  with 
Etruscan  Characters  engraved  on  his 
robe!!  this  fine  statue  was  found  near 
the  Lake  of  Perugia  — a Chimmra,  with 
Etruscan  Characters  engraved  on  one 
of  the  legs ! 1 it  was  found  near  Arezzo 
— an  Etruscan  Statue  of  a Genius, 
or,  perhaps,  a Bacchus,  found  at  Pe- 
saro1!!! A Minerva,  injured  by  fire, 
but  very  beautiful ; on  the  helmet  is  a 
Dragon,  the  symbol  of  vigilance  and 
prudence ! ! This  statue  was  found  near 
Arezzo,  and  one  arm  has  been  restored. 
Behind  the  Chimmra  is  a Torso!  and, 
before  it  a Tripod ! supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a temple  of  Apollo.  The 
cabinet  likewise  contains  four  Busts, 
found  in  the  sea,  near  Leghorn ; they 
appear  to  be  Grecian  sculpture ; and 
one  of  them  resembles  Homer.® 

Cabinet  of  ancient  Vases  in  terra  cotta. 
This  Cabinet  is  embellished  with  a pretty 
Statue,  supposed,  from  its  pensive  atti- 
tude, to  have  originally  represented  the 
Genius  of  Death ; but  restored,  by  mis- 
take, as  a C’upid.  The  Vases  are  all 
denominated  Etruscan ; though  some 
of  them  were  found  in  Greece,  and 
others  in  the  Island  of  Elba : the  major 
part,  however,  came  from  Volterra, 
Arezzo,  Orbetello,  and  Sarteano,  near 

existed  much  earlier  than  in  Greece.  We  are 
told  that  Romulus  had  his  statue  made'  of 
bronze,  probably  by  an  Etruscan  artist ; we  are 
likewise  told  that  this  event  occurred  about 
the  eighth  Olympiad  ; and  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  Greeks  worked  in  bronze  till  about 
the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 
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the  ancient  Clusium ; which  last-named 
spot  furnished  about  800.  Two  of  an 
uncommon  size  adorn  the  Armoire  num- 
bered X.  Some  of  the  handsomest  are 
inscribed  with  Greek  characters;  and 
one  of  these  adorns  the  centre  of  the 
Armoire  numbered  V.  The  finest  Vase, 
with  respect  to  form,  is  black,  and 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Armoire 
numbered  111.  The  next  Armoire, 
numbered  IV,  contains  a pair  of  Vases 
precisely  alike:  and  the  Vases  in  the 
Armoi  res  numbered  I,  II,  III,  IV, and 
VIII,  are  all  Etruscan.  The  ground 
of  Etruscan  Vases  appears  to  be  almost 
universally  black ; and  the  paintings 
found  upon  them  frequently  represent 
national  games,  combats,  and  the  coro- 
nation of  victors.  This  Cabinet  likewise 
comprises  terra  cotta  Lamps,  and  Figures 
of  Animals ; which,  according  to  Cay- 
lus,  were  offered  by  indigent  persons  to 
the  gods,  in  place  of  victims. 

Hall  of  Niobe.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  magnificent  apartment  is  the  cele- 
brated group  of  Niobe  and  her  Youngest 
Child ; supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
Scopas  ; and  generally  considered  as  the 
most  interesting  effort  of  the  Grecian 
chisel  Italy  possesses  : it  is  not,  however, 
perfect;  as  one  of  the  mother’s  hands, 
and  one  of  the  child’s  feet,  have  been  re- 
stored. Round  the  apartment  are  statues 
of  the  other  Children  of  Niobe ; which 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  various  artists. 
The  Daughter,  next  to  Niobe,  on  the  left, 
is  admirably  executed ; the  opposite 
Statue,  on  the  right,  has  great  merit ; the 
Dead  Son  is  wonderfully  fine ; but,  con- 
sidering the  fable,  it  appears  extraor- 
dinary that  the  sculptor  should  have 
placed  him  on  a cushion.  The  two 
Daughters,  on  each  side  of  the  Paxla- 
gogus,  suid  the  third  Statue  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance- door,  have  great  merit. 
It  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  these 
chefs-d’oeuvre  of  art  are  not  disposed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  accord  with  the 
subject. 

The  second  Statue  on  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a Pysche,  and  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  tragedy  of  Niobe ; 

1 The  Statuct  placed  in  this  Hal),  to  repre- 
sent the  Tragedy  of  Niobe,  and  found  at  Rome, 
near  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  are  16  in  number 
reckoning  the  Pxdagogus.  We  learn,  however, 
from  Homer  and  Propertius,  that  Niobe  had 
only  six  sons  and  six  daughters;  the  former 
of  whom  fell  by  the  hand  of  Apollo,  and  five 
of  the  latter  by  that  of  Diana.  Other  writers 
say,  Niobe  hail  14  children ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  admit,  that  one  of  them  (Chloris,  who 
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but  was  introduced  merely  to  ornament 
the  apartment ; as  likewise  was  the  Sta- 
tue of  a youth  kneeling,  and  apparently 
wounded.1 

The  walls  of  this  room  are  adorned 

with  the  following  Pictures Portrait 

of  an  old  person,  supposed  to  be  the 

Mother  of  Rubens,  by  Vandyck a 

Wild  Hoar  Hunt,  by  Snyders ! — Henry 
IV,  of  France,  at  the  battle  of  Ivry,  by 
Rubens  — the  Triumphal  Entry  of 
Henry  IV,  into  Paris,  by  Ruben's  — a 
Fortune-teller,  by  Gherardo  delle  notti 

— and  the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour, 
Mary  Magdalene,  David,  &c.  attributed 
to  the  same  master. 

Cabinet  of  Baroccio.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Gherardo  delle 
notti  — the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Bronzino  — the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  S.  Anne,  by  Luini — a Story 
from  Ariosto,  by  Guido  — Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Mantua,  by  Andrea  Man- 
tegna—• Jesus  arrested,  by  Soddoma  — 
a Man  with  a Monkey  on  his  Shoulders, 
by  Annibale  Caraccii — the  Madonna 
entreating  our  Saviour  to  bless  the 
Charitable,  called  the  Madonna  del  Po- 
polo,  by  Baroccio ! ! — Portrait  of  Julian 
de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Nemours,  by  Ales- 
sandro Allori  — Small  picture  of  a Fe- 
male, by  Holbein  — portrait  of  Eliza- 
beth Brandts,  the  first  Wife  of  Rubens, 
by  that  master ! — the  Dispute  in  the 
Temple,  by  Caravaggio  — portrait  of 
Galileo,  by  Subterman  ! — the  Magda- 
lene, by  Carlo  Dolci ! — S.  Peter  healing 
the  Lame  Man  at  the  Gate  of  the  Temple, 
by  Cosimo  Gamberucci ! — Head  of  S. 
Peter  in  tears,  by  Volterrano  ! — the 
same  subject,  by  Lanfranco  ! — the  Vir- 
gin in  Grief,  by  Sassoferrato  I — portrait 
of  a Princess  resembling  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scotland,  by  Vandyck  — portrait  of 
the  Sculptor,  1 rancavilla,  by  Porbus  — 
portrait  of  Vangelista  Scappi,  by  Francia 

— a Bacchanalian  Party,  by  Rubens  ! — 
Philip  IV,  of  Spain,  on  Horseback,  by 
Velasquez  — S.  Clovis  of  the  Cordeliers, 
Bishop  of  Toulouse,  praying  to  the 
Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci  — the  Infant 
Jesus  with  Angels,  by  Albano  — the 

married  the  Monarch  of  Pylos)  was  spared. 
The  group,  therefore,  ought  not  to  consiat  of 
more  than  13,  or,  at  the  utmost,  15  persons. 
Mr.  Cockerell,  an  able  and  Ingenious  English 
architect  long  resident  in  Greece,  supposes 
this  Group  to  have  been  the  decoration,  for 
the  tympan  of  the  pediment  of  a temple ; and 
whoever  examines  the  decoration  of  ancient 
temples  must  coincide  with  him  in  opinion. 

o 6 
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Empress  SR.  Galla  Placidia,  being  a 
portrait  of  Felicia,  second  Wife  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  by  Carlo  Dolci. 

This  Cabinet  contains  four  Tables  of 
Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera 
di  Commesso. 1 The  octagon  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cabinet  displays  topasses, 
onyxes,  agate,  lapis-lazuli,  &c.  It  occu- 
pied the  time  of  22  artificers  for  25  years, 
and  cost  40,000  sequins. 

Cabinet  of  Inscriptions.  Beside  a con- 
siderable number  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Inscriptions,  here  are  several  interesting 
Heads  and  Busts;  namely,  Brutus,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  only  just  begun ; and, 
above  it,  the  first  work  of  that  great 
artist  (the  Head  of  a Satyr),  executed 
when  he  was  but  15,  and  the  cause  of  his 
introduction  to  the  Platonic  Academy. 

— Carneades  — Scipio  ! rare  — Sappho 

— Solon  ! — Head  of  an  old  Man  ad  - 
mirably preserved  — Anacreon  — Head 
in  Lapis  Suillius,  supposed  to  represent 
Euripides — Marcus  Antonius  the  Tri- 
umvir, a colossal  Bust,  and  very  rare  — 
Demosthenes  — Cicero  ! — and  Plato  ! 

— the  last  very  rare,  and  displaying  the 
name  of  the  philosopher  in  Greek  cha- 
racters. Here  likewise  is  a valuable 
Basso  Rilievo,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Earth,  Air,  and  Water  — and  the  centre 
of  the  Apartment  contains  an  Altar  of 
granite,  with  Figures  in  Alto  Rilievo, 
and  a Statue  inscribed  with  Hierogly- 
phics (probably  an  Osiris)  resting  on  the 
Altar.  On  each  side  of  this  Statue  is  a 
small  Idol,  and  behind  it  a Figure  of  a 
larger  size,  seated.  This  Work,  called 
Ponipa  Isiaca , is  supposed  to  be  anterior 
to  the  time  of  Adrian. 

Cabinet  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  This 
Chef-d'oeuvre  of  Grecian  Sculpture  which 
gives  its  name  to  this  Apartment  reposes 
on  a Lion’s  Skin,  and  resembles  the 
celebrated  Hermaphrodite  of  the  Paris 
Gallery.  Near  the  door  of  the  entrance 
are  two  Fragments,  one  of  which  (in 
Parian  marble)  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented Bacchus,  or  a Faun,  and  is  highly 
estimated ; the  other  (a  Torso  of  basalt) 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  a distin- 
guished artist.  This  Cabinet  likewise 
contains  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him ! — two 
Children  and  a Goose,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a fountain  — a beautiful 
Infant  crowned!  — a colossal  Head  of 
Alexander,  Grecian  sculpture,  and  par- 
ticularly fine  ! ! — a colossal  Head  of 

1 Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera  di 
Commesso , consists  of  sparks  of  gems,  and  mi- 
nute pieces  of  the  hardest  and  most  precious 


Juno  — and  a colossal  Head  of  an  old 
Person  with  a beard ; but  whom  it  repre- 
sents is  unknown. 

Cabinet  of  Egyptian  Antiquities.  Fixed 
in  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  door  of  en- 
trance to  this  Cabinet  is  a very  curious 
Tablet  in  high  preservation  — the  Basso 
Rilievo  opposite  to  the  Mummy,  and 
that  below  the  window,  merit  notice  ; 
the  first  on  account  of  its  size  and  exe- 
cution ; the  second  because  it  represents 
several  trades ; a very  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance. Fronting  the  window  is  a 
well-preserved  Mummy  on  a Bed  of 
modern  workmanship,  imitated  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  Here  likewise  are 
the  Coffins  in  which  the  Mummy  was 
found ; curious  Papyri,  and  three  glass 
Cases  filled  with  Vases,  Idols,  small 
Mummies  of  various  Animals,  &c.  &c. 

The  Florentine  Museum  has  recently 
received  a valuable  addition  in  the  Col- 
lections brought  from  Egypt  by  Signor 
Iiosellini,  the  companion  of  Champol- 
lion.  Among  other  curiosities  is  a Stele 
brought  from  Nubia.  The  bas-relief  on 
this  monument,  the  most  ancient  which 
exists  in  Europe,  represents  Osirtesen 
standing  to  receive  different  tribes  from 
the  interior  of  Africa,  bound,  and  with 
downcast  looks,  and  led  by  the  hand  of 
the  god  of  Nubia.  Each  bears  inscribed 
before  him  his  proper  name.  Among 
the  vast  variety  of  interesting  objects  il- 
lustrating the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  is  a car  of  wood,  resembling 
those  described  in  Homer,  and  not  unlike 
those  represented  in  the  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

Cabinet  containing  Portraits  of  Painters, 
chiefly  done  by  themselves.  In  the  centre 
of  this  apartment  is  the  celebrated  Vase 
of  the  Villa  Medicis,  adorned  with  Bassi 
Rilievi  representing  the  battle  of  Iphi- 

fenia ! ! — The  ceiling  is  painted  by 
^ietro  Dandini : round  the  walls  are 
portraits  of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  the  Caracci 
Family,  Domenichino,  Albano,  Guer- 
cino,  Guido,  Vandyck,  Velasquez,  Rem- 
brandt, Charles  Le  Brun,  Vander-Werf, 
&c.  &c.  The  apartment  which  com- 
municates with  this,  likewise  contains 
Portraits  of  Painters.  — The  ceiling  is 
painted  by  Bimbacci ; and  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  a magnificent  Table  of 
Florentine  Mosaic  Work.  — Round  the 
walls  are  Portraits  of  Mengs,  Batoni, 
Reynolds,  Angelica  Kaufman,  Canova, 

marbles,  so  placed  as  to  imitate, flowers,  insects, 
and  paintings  of  every  description. 
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and  Madame  Lebrun  : and  here  is,  also, 
a marble  Bust  of  Mrs.  Darner,  done  by 
herself. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the  Vene- 
tian School.  Portrait  of  Sansovino,  by 
Titian  — portrait  of  an  Old  Man,  by 
Morone — our  Saviour  dead,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino  — a Figure  in  a Spanish  Dress, 
by  Morone — the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
S.  John,  &c.,  by  Titian  — portraits  of 
all  the  Bassano,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  da  Ponte  Family,  with  Titian 
and  his  Wife  in  the  back-ground,  by 
Jacopo  da  Ponte,  called  Bassano!- — 
portrait  of  the  Venetian  Admiral,  Vei- 
nerio,  by  Tintoretto  — Venus  with  her 
Attendants,  and  Adonis  dead,  by  Bon- 
vicino  — portraits  of  Francesco  Duke 
of  Urbino,  and  his  Duchess,  by  Titian  ! 

four  Heads,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  Paris 

Bordone,  Tiberio  Tinelli,  and  Campa- 
gnola  — portrait  of  a Person  dressed  in 
red  and  black,  and  leaning  on  a Table, 
by  Paris  Bordone  — two  Dogs,  by  Bas- 
sano— the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
and  S.  Antonio,  by  Titian ! — portrait  of 
Giovanni  de’  Medici,  the  father  of  Co- 
simo  I,  by  Titian!  — the  Marriage  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  by  Tintoretto  — portrait 
of  a Man  in  black  with  red  hair,  by 
Bordone  — portrait  of  Pantera,  when 
old,  with  a book  in  his  hand,  by  Morone 

— the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
Catherine,  who  is  offering  him  a pome- 
granate, by  Titian!!  — and  the  portrait 
of  a Woman  with  Flowers,  commonly 
called  The  Flora  ! by  the  same  master 

— a Warrior,  bv  Sebastiano  del  Piombo 

— a Head,' by  Morone — the  Last  Sup- 
per, by  Bonifazio — the  Crucifixion,  by 
Paolo' Veronese — portrait  of  Sansovino 
in  old  age,  by  Tintoretto  — portrait  of  a 
Knight  of  Malta,  by  Giorgione  — por- 
trait of  Catherine  Comaro,  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  the  character  of  S.  Catherine 

— portrait  of  a Geometrician,  by  Palmo 
Vecchio. 

Cabinet  of  Gems,  &c.  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  with  fine  Columns  of 
oriental  alabaster,  and  verde  antique ; 
and  contains  a most  valuable  collection 
of  Gems,  Sec.  (most  of  which  were  col- 
lected by  the  Mcdicean  Princes)  together 
with  a Tableof  Florentine  Mosaic  Work, 
executed  when  the  manufacture  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  representing  the  ancient 
Port  of  Leghorn. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the  French 
School.  The  ceilings  of  this  apartment, 
and  those  which  communicate  with  it, 
were  painted  by  the  Poccetti  School. 


Among  the  Pictures  by  French  artists 
are  — Portraits  of  Alfieri,  and  the  Coun- 
tess d’Albany,  by  Fabre  Xavier,  of 
Montpellier  — Theseus  raising  the  enor- 
mous stone  under  which  his  father  hid 
the  sword  Theseus  was  to  take  to  Athens, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin  — Bust  of  a Man 
clothed  in  black,  by  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne — the  Repose  in  Egypt,  bv  Bour- 
don — a Landscape,  by  Gasparo  Poussin 

— Venus  and  Adonis  on  Mount  Ida, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin  — and  two  Battle- 

pieces,  by  Borgognone In  the  centre 

of  the  Cabinet  is  a Statue  of  Venus  ex- 
tracting a thorn  from  her  foot;  and 
likewise  the  Statue  of  a Youth  examining 
one  of  his  feet,  which  appears  to  have 
been  wounded.  Whom  this  Statue  was 
intended  to  represent  seems  doubtful. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the  Flem- 
ish School.  Bust  of  a Man  wrapped  up 
in  fur,  with  a cap  on  his  head,  by  Den- 
ner ! — Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Rubens — 
Portrait  of  a Man  in  a black  cap,  with  a 
paper  in  his  right  hand,  by  Holbein  ! — 
a Landscape  at  sunset,  by  Claude ! — 
Portrait  of  Southwell,  by  Holbein  — the 
interior  of  a Church,  by  Peter  Neff — 
Fruit,  by  Abraham  Mignon — Game- 
sters, by  John  Van  Son  — the  inside  of 
a prison  where  the  death  of  Seneca  is 
represented,  by  Peter  Neff! — portrait 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  Holbein  — a 
small  picture  of  Francis  I,  of  France, 
on  horseback,  by  Holbein  — and  another 
view  of  the  interior  of  a Church,  by 
Peter  Neff. 

Cabiiwt  containing  Pictures  of  the  Dutch 
School.  Peasants  at  table,  by  John  Steen 

— a Woman  selling  Fritters,  by  Gerard 
Dow  — a Miser,  painted  in  the  style  of 
Rembrandt,  by  Horace  Paulyn  — a Man 
with  a Lantern,  by  Adrian  Van  Ostade — 
a Schoolmaster  teaching  a child  to  read, 
by  Gerard  Dow!  — a Peasant’s  Family 
in  their  cottage,  by  Rembrandt — nine 
pictures  by  Francis  Mieris,  namely,  a 
Charlatan  exhibiting  his  tricks  — an  old 
Lover  and  his  Mistress  — a Man  seated 
at  table  with  a bottle  of  beer ; and  near 
him,  a Woman  and  a Man  asleep  — the 
portrait  of  the  Son  of  Mieris  — his  own 
portrait  — ditto,  in  another  attitude  — a 
Woman  sleeping,  and  two  other  figures 

— the  Painter’s  Family  — and  a Peasant 
cutting  bread,  while  his  Wife  drinks 
beer.  — The  Judgment  of  Solomon,  by 
Vander-Werf — and  the  Saviour  in  the 
Manger  ! by  the  same  artist  — a Land- 
scape, by  Uuysdnal,  which  represents  a 
storm  going  off — the  Adoration  of  the 
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Shepherds,  by  Poelenburg  — and  two 
Landscapes  with  Cattle,  by  Adrian  Van- 
der- Velde. 

Cabinet  containing  Pictures  of  the  Ita- 
lian School.  Venus  reposing,  by  Albano 

— two  small  pictures  by  Titian,  one  of 
which  represents  our  Saviour  at  the 
House  of  the  Pharisee;  the  other  the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Angels  — 
the  Head  of  Medusa,  by  Caravaggio  ! — 
Bust  of  the  Madonna  pressing  the  Infant 
Saviour  to  her  bosom,  by  Cano  Cignani ! 

— a Landscape  with  Persons  singing, 
by  Guercino  — Europa,  by  Albano  — 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Dosso 
Dossi  — the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and 
S.  John  with  Joseph  in  the  back-ground, 
by  Schidone — theMadonna,the  Saviour, 
and  S.  John,  by  Massari  — the  same 
subject,  by  Guido  — Diana’s  Bath,  by 
Solimene — the  Breaking  of  Bread,  by 
Palma  Vecchio  — Rocky  Scenery,  by 
Salvator  Rosa ! — and  the  Annunciation, 
by  Garofolo. 

Cabinet  called  the  Tribune.  This  ele- 
gant apartment,  built  after  the  design  of 
Buontalenti,  and  paved  with  precious 
marbles,  contains  admirable  specimens 
of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  is  the 
Venus  de’  Medici,  found  in  Adrian’s 
Villa,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Praxiteles!!!!1 — the  Apollo 
(called  ApoUino! /)  attributed  to  the 
same  great  artist — the  dancing  Faun! ! ! 
evidently  a production  of  the  best  age  of 
ancient  sculpture,  and  excellently  re- 
stored by  Michael  Angelo2 — the  Ar- 
rolino  ! ! found  at  Rome,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  Scythian  Slave,  when 
commanded  to  flay  Marsyas  — and  the 
group  of  the  Lottatori , or  wrestlers ! 1 3 
found  with  the  Niobe.  The  Venus  de’ 
Medici  is  about  five  English  feet  in 
height ; the  right  arm,  and  the  left,  from 
the  elbow  downward,  are  modern ; indeed 
the  statue,  when  first  discovered,  was 
broken  in  thirteen  places.  Pliny  men- 
tions six  famous  Venuses ; one  by  Phi- 
dias, which  stood  under  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  at  Rome ; another,  finished  by 
Phidias,  but  begun  by  his  pupil;  and 


this  stood  just  without  the  town  of 
Athens ; another,  at  Rome,  in  the 
Temple  of  Brutus  Callaicus ; and  a 
fourth,  by  an  unknown  artist,  which  was 
placed  in  the  Temple  of  Peace ; another, 
made  by  Praxiteles,  and  veiled,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  people  of  Cos ; and  the 
sixth,  an  undraped  figure,  was  sent  to 
G nidus  ; but  this  latter,  the  more  excel- 
lent work  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  Constantinople ; as 
was  the  Olympian  Jupiter  of , Phidias, 
the  Juno  of  Samos,  &c.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  discover,  from  the 
author  just  quoted,  whether  the  modest 
and  beautiful  Venus  de’  Medici  be,  or 
be  not,  the  child  of  Praxiteles.  This 
statue  is  Parian  marble.  Among  the 
Pictures  of  the  Tribune  are,  the  ICpi- 
phany,  by  Albert  Durer  — Endymion 
sleeping,  by  Guercino  — a Sybil,  by  the 
same  magic  pencil  — a Holy  Family,  by 
Michael  Angelo  — portrait  of  Cardinal 
Agucchia,  by  Domenichino  — Venus, 
with  a Love  behind  her,  by  Titian  — 
another  Venus,  with  flowers  m her  right 
hand,  and  at  her  feet  a dog ! also  by  Ti- 
tian — a portrait  of  the  prelate,  Becca- 
delli,  by  the  same  master  — a Holy 
Family,  with  the  Magdalene,  and  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  by  Parmigianino — three 
pictures,  namely,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Resur- 
rection, by  Mantegna  — the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  S.  Francesco,  and  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ! — 
the  Madonna  in  contemplation,  by 
Guido ! — the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra  ! ! — the  Holy 
lamily  and  S.  Catherine,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  — a Bacchante,  Pan,  &c.,  by 
Annibale  Caracci ! ! — S.  Peter,  by  Lan- 
franco — S.  Jerome,  by  Spagnoletto  — 
the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  S.  John,  and 
S.  Sebastiano,  the  two  former  seated, 
the  two  latter  standing,  by  Pietro  Peru- 
gino ! — Six  pictures  by  Raphael,  namely, 
a portrait  of  Maddalena  Doni,  a Floren- 
tine lady,  in  his  first  style  — two  Holy 
Families,  in  an  improved  style,  though 
still  partaking  of  the  Perugino  School 


1 On  the  base  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici  is 
the  name  of  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  and  the 
son  of  Apollodorus.  Some  Antiquaries  there- 
fore suppose  this  statue  to  have  been  his  work ; 
but  their  opinion  is  not  well  grounded ; for 
that  part  of  the  Base  which  bears  the  Inscrip- 
tion was  broken,  and  has  been  restored ; more- 
over, as  Cleomenes  was  not  a very  celebrated 
sculptor,  it  seems  improbable  that  he  should 
have  produced  a work  precisely  in  the  grace- 
ful, delicate,  and  highly  finished  style  of  Praxi- 
teles. 


3 The  great  anatomist,  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  in- 
teresting Observations  upon  Italy,  expresses  a 
belief  that  this  Statue  was  originally  a drunken, 
not  a dancing  Faun. 

3 Winckclmann  thought  this  work  not  un- 
worthy either  of  Cephissodorus,  who  made  the 
Stjmplegma  at  Ephesus ; or,  of  Heliodorus,  who 
executed  a similar  croup.  These  artists  were 
the  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
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— S.  John  in  the  wilderness  111  a por- 
trait of  Pope  Giulio  II ! and  another  of 
La  Fornanna  ! ! who  was  celebrated  for 
her  attachment  to  Raphael,  all  three 
painted  in  his  last  and  best  style  — a 
portrait,  by  Vandyck,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Jean  de  Montford — and  another 
representing  Charles  V,  on  horseback  — 
Francis  I,  Duke  of  Urbino,  by  Baroccio 

— the  Prophets,  Job  and  Isaiah,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  della  Porta  1 — the  flight 
into  Egypt,  by  Correggio  l — the  Virgin 
adoring  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  ditto!  — 
the  Decapitation  of  S.  John,  by  ditto  — 
Herodias  receiving  the  Head  of  S.  John, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ! — a Madonna 
and  Child,  by  Giulio  Romano  — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Schidone — 'Hercules 
between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by  Rubens. 

Cabinets  containing  Pictures  of  the  Tus- 
can School.  Jesus  sleeping  on'his  Cross, 
by  Christofano  Allori — the  Head  of 
Medusa,  with  the  hair  changed  into 
serpents,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  — a fine 
Head  (supposed  to  represent  Raphael), 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Nativity 
and  the  Circumsion,  two  pictures  in  one, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo!  — the  birth  of  S. 
John,  by  Fra  Giovanni  di  Fiesole — S. 
Francesco,  by  Cigoli  — Sa.  Lucia,  by 
Carlo  Dolci  — small  Portraits  of  Dante 
and  Petrarca,  Tuscan  School — the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra  Gio- 
vanni di  Fiesole  — the  Epiphany,  by 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo — S.  Ive,  reading 
Petitions  of  Widows  and  Orphans,  by 
Cmpoli  — Bust  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
painted  by  himself— the  Decapitation 
of  Holophernes,  by  Artemisia  Lomi — 
the“Adoration  of  the  Magi,  containing 
Portraits  of  the  Medici  Family,  by  Lip- 
pino — the  Visitation,  by  Albertinelli ! 

— a sketch  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  — the  Holy  Vir- 

Sn  enthroned,  with  the  Infant  Saviour, 

, John,  &c.,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  — 
the  same  subject  by  Domenico  Ghir- 
landaio— the  Descent  of  our  Saviour 
into  Purgatory,  by  Bronzino  — a Child 
grasping  a Bird,  likewise  by  Bronzino 
— S.  Zenobio,  Bishop  of  Florence,  re- 
calling a dead  Child  to  life,  by  Ridolpho 
Ghirlandajo  — the  Corpse  of  the  Saint 
carried  to  the  Duomo,  by  the  same 
master — the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen, 
by  Cigoli — Joseph  presenting  his  h ather 
to  Pharaoh,  by  Pontormo. 

1 Luca  Pitti,  an  ostentatious  Florentine,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Cosimo  Pater  Patrice , 
began  to  erect  this  palace  $ but  had  not  suffi- 
cient wealth  to  finish  it. 


The  Collections  of  Medals,  Camei, 
and  Intagli,  Drawings  and  Engravings, 
which  belong  to  the  Florentine  Gallery, 
cannot  be  seen  by  Foreigners  without  a 
special  order. 

The  Palazzo  Pitti  *,  now  the  Royal 
Residence,  was  begun  after  the  design 
of  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunellesco,  the  most 
celebrated  architect  of  the  15th  century, 
and  finished  by  Ammannati.  In  the 
Quadrangle  is  the  Basso  Rilievo  of  a 
Mule,  who . constantly  drew  a sledge 
which  contained  the  materials  employed 
in  the  building;  and  over  this  Basso 
Rilievo  is  a Statue  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Lysippus.8  On  the  Ground - 
floor  is  a Chapel,  which  contains  a beau- 
tiful Altar  of  Florentine  work,  with  the 
Last  Supper,  executed  in  pietre  dure , in 
its  centre  — the  ceiling  and  walls  are 
adorned  with  Frescos,  of  which  that  re- 
presenting the  Crucifixion  seems  the  best. 
The  Ground-floor  likewise  contains  fine 
Frescos,  by  Sebastiano  Ricci,  Giovanni 
da  San  Giovanni,  &c.  The  first  room  up 
stairs  contains  10  Statues  taken  from 
the  Villa  Medici ; and  the  best  of  these 
is  a Minerva.  The  second  room  contains 
Busts  of  Roman  Emperors,  likewise 
taken  from  the  Villa  Medici.  Other 
rooms  contain  a princely  collection  of 
Paintings;  some  of  the  most  striking 
among  which  are,  two  large  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa ! ! — Gipsies 
telling  a Youth  his  fortune,  by  Cara- 
vaggio  — two  Landscapes,  by  Rubens ! 

— tne  Martyrdom  of  Sa.  Caterina,  by 
Bassano — Titian’s  Favourite,  by  Titian 

— and  the  blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Jesus,  likewise  by  Titian — the  blessed 
Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Murillo  — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Giulio  Romano 

— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Cigoli  — the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Infant 
Saviour,  and  Elizabeth,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto — the  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo!  — Head  of  Rem- 
brandt, by  himself  — the  Madonna  della 
Seggiola,  by  Raphael ! ! ! — Mars  escaping 
from  the  arms  of  Venus,  by  Rubens  ! ! ! 

— the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour,  S. 
John,  Sa.  Caterina,  &c.  by  Raphael  — 
Rubens  and  his  Friends,  by  Rubens  ! — 
Herodias  with  the  Head  of  S.  John  — 
two  large  Battle-pieces,  by  Salvator 
Rosa ! ! — Catiline’s  Conspiracy,  by  the 
same  great  master  — the  1 ates,  by 

a According  to  Winckelmann,  this  statue, 
though  ancient,  is  of  a time  posterior  to  that 
of  Lysippus. 
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Michael  Angelo!! — S.  Mark,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo ! ! — the  Madonna  in  glory, 
with  Saints  contemplating  the  Vision, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto ! — the  Hours, 
by  Giulio  Romano  ! — The  Saviour 
and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo!  — 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  &c.  (being 
a copy  from  Correggio),  by  Baroccio 

— and  Calvin,  Luther,  and  Caterina 
a Boria,  by  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco, 
one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Lombard 
School ! This  Collection  is  likewise 
enriched  with  the  following  pictures 
The  Madonna  enthroned,  by  Raphael ! 

— The  Saviour  dead,  by  Pietro  Peru- 

fino  — the  Madonna  enthroned,  by  Fra 
lartolommeo  — Astrologers,  by  Zin- 

fona — Hunters  with  game,  by  Giovanni 
a San  Giovanni  — our  Saviour  at  Sup- 
per, by  Palma  Vecchio  — a portrait  of 
the  Secretary  S.  Juliano,  by  Christofano 
Allori — a Child,  by  Santi  di  Tito  — the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto  — a Holy  Family,  bv  Porde- 
none  — two  Pictures  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — a copy 
of  Raphael’s  fresco  of  S.  Peter  delivered 
from  Prison,  bv  Federico  Zuccari  — the 
Madonna  and  Angels,  by  Luca  Giordano 
— S.  Peter,  by  Carlo  Dolci  — our  Sa- 
viour and  other  Figures,  by  Cigoli — S. 
Sebastiano,  by  Titian — two  pictures  of 
the  Assumption,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  — 
S.  Sebastiano,  by  Annibale  Caracci  — 
Cleopatra,  by  Guido — Andrea  del  Sarto 
and  his  Wife,  by  himself — Giulio  II, 
by  Raphael ! ! — S.  John,  by  Carlo  Dolci 
— a half-length  Female  Figure,  by  Carlo 
Dolci  — Leo  X,  by  Raphael ! ! — our  Sa- 
viour and  the  Madonna  crowned,  by 
Carlo  Dolci  — a Magdalene,  by  Titian  — 
a Child,  by  Correggio  — S.  John,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  — a Holy  Family,  by 
Schidone ! 1 — The  Ceilings  of  these 
apartments,  up  stairs,  painted  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona  and  his  Scholars,  represent 
the  patriotic  actions  of  the  Medici  family 
under  emblems  taken  from  Heathen 
Mythology. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Venere.  Mi- 
nerva forcing  a Youth  (by  whom  is 
meant  Cosimo  I,)  from  the  arms  of 
Venus,  to  place  him  under  the  guidance 
of  Hercules ; while  the  Genius  of  War 
shows  him  the  laurel-wreath  he  ought 
to  aspire  after  — The  Continence  of 
Scipio  — Antiochus  quitting  his  Mis- 
tress, to  go  where  auty  calls  him  — 
Crispus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 

1 The  disposition  of  the  easel  pictures  in  the 
Palazzo  Pitti  is  so  often  altered,  that  it  would 


tine,  resisting  the  Solicitations  of  Fausta, 
his  step-mother  — Cyrus  dismissing  his 
prisoner,  Panthea,  that  he  might  not  be 
seduced  by  her  charms  — Augustus 
showing  Cleopatra  that  her  beauty  had 
not  power  to  captivate  him  — Alexander 
receiving  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius 
with  humanity,  but  without  being  be- 
trayed into  faulty  admiration  of  the 
latter — Massinissa  sending  poison  to 
the  Queen  of  Numidia,  that  she  might 
avoid,  by  death,  the  disgrace  of  swelling 
Scipio’s  triumph. 

While  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  em- 
ployed in  painting  the  Camera  di  Ve- 
nere, Ferdinando  II,  who  came  to  view 
the  work,  expressed  great  admiration  of 
a child  drowned  in  tears.  “ See,”  re- 
plied the  painter,  “ with  what  facility 
children  are  made  either  to  laugh  or 
weep ! ” and,  so  saying,  he  gave  one 
stroke  with  his  brush,  and  the  child  ap- 
peared to  be  laughing  ; till,  with  another 
stroke,  he  restored  the  countenance  to 
its  original  form. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  df  Apollo.  A 

Youth,  who  again  represents  Cosimo  I, 
inspired  with  poetic  fire,  and  Apollo 
showing  him  the  celestial  globe,  that  he 
may  sing  of  its  wonders  — Cassar  attend- 
ing to  instructive  books  as  he  walks, 
that  he  may  not  waste  time  — Augustus, 
after  having  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
cherishing  the  Muses,  and  listening  to 
the  iEneid  — Alexander  preparing  to 
march,  and  taking  with  him  part  of  the 
Iliad — the  Emperor  Justinian  forming 
a code  of  laws. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Marta . Co- 
simo I,  under  the  form  of  a young  war- 
rior, leaping  out  of  a boat,  and  combat- 
ing with  his  lance ; while  Mars  assists 
him,  by  darting  lightning  at  his  Ene- 
mies — Castor  and  Pollux  carrying  the 
spoils  of  the  Vanquished  to  Hercules, 
who  makes  them  into  a trophy — Cap- 
tives loaded  with  chains  supplicating  the 
goddess  of  Victory ; Peace,  with  the 
olive-branch  in  her  hand,  giving  them 
comfort ; while  Abundance  revives,  and 
scatters  blessings  among  the  conquered 
people. 

Ceiling  of  the  Camera  di  Giove.  Jupiter 
receiving  a young  Hero,  who  still  re- 
presents Cosimo  I,  and  is  conducted  to 
Olympus,  by  Hercules  and  Fortune,  in 
order  to  receive  a crown  of  immortality. 
A Genius  holds  his  hands  before  the 
Hero’s  eyes,  to  prevent  their  being 

be  impossible  to  specify  in  what  room  each 
work  may  be  found. 
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dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the  Thun-  | The  Museo  d'  Istoria  Naturale,  col- 
derer ; while  another  Genius  presents  lected  by  the  Grand- Duke  Leopoldo, 
the  young  man’s  armour,  perforated  with  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Museum  exist- 
javelins,  to  the  goddess  of  Victory,  who  ing,  with  respect  to  the  anatomical  pre- 
engraves his  name  upon  a shield  she  is  parations  in  wax  and  wood,  the  petrifac- 
supposed  to  have  just  begun,  and  only  tions  and  minerals,  and  the  thick-leafed, 
written  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  milky,  and  spongy  plants ; which  cannot 
Medicis.  The  Frescos,  in  form  of  a fan,  ; be  preserved  in  the  common  way,  and 
represent  the  emblems  of  peace  ; namely,  are  therefore  beautifully  represented  in 
Minerva  planting  an  Olive  tree  — Mars  wax,  to  complete  the  botanical  part  of 
mounted  on  Pegasus  — Castor  and  Pol-  ! this  princely  collection.  All  the  anato- 
lux  with  their  Horses  cotmled  together  ! mical  preparations,  in  wax  and  wood, 
— Vulcan  reposing  in  his  forge — Diana  j were  executed  under  the  orders  of  Cav. 
sleeping  after  the  chase.  Apollo,  god  F.  Fontana,  except  the  famous  repre- 
of  arts,  and  Mercury,  god  of  commerce  sentation  of  the  Plague,  which  was  done 
and  wealth,  appear  among  the  emblems  by  the  Abbate  Lumbo  in  the  days  of 
of  peace  ; while  the  General  of  the  the  Medici,  and  is  so  painfully  fine  that 
Vanquished  is  represented  as  making  few  persons  can  bear  to  examine  it.  This 
ineffectual  efforts  to  snap  his  chains  ; in  masterly  performance  owes  its  present 
which  attempt  he  is  aided  by  Discord,  place  to  Cav.  Giovanni  Fabbroni,  a gen- 
who  carries  in  her  hand  a torch  to  re-  tleman  already  mentioned,  who  not  only 
lume  the  flames  of  war.  contributed  essentially  to  the  improve- 

Ceiling  of  the  Stanza  di  Ercole.  Her-  ment  of  the  Museum,  but  likewise  to 
cules  on  the  Funeral  Pile ; above  which  that  of  arts  and  sciences  in  general, 
is  the  Apotheosis  of  that  Hero,  whom  Below  stairs  is  a Laboratory.  On  the 
Mars  and  Prudence  conduct  to  Olym-  first  floor  are  two  rooms  filled  with  large 

pus,  where  he  receives  a crown  of  im-  ' Quadrupeds,  Fishes,  Sec a Library  — 

mortality.  rooms  devoted  to  Mechanics,  Hydrau- 

In  an  elegantly  furnished  Suite  of  lies,  Electricity,  and  Mathematics;  to- 
A parturients,  opposite  to  that  which  gether  with  a Botanic  Garden  : and  on 
contains  the  Pictures,  are  magnificent  the  second  fioor  are  20  rooms,  contain- 
Vases  of  Sevres  Porcelain  ; ornamented  ing  the  representation  of  the  Plague, 
Clocks ; Tables  of  Florentine  Mosaic  and  Anatomical  Preparations ; all  of 
Work;  and  Canova’s  celebrated  Venus  : which  tnay  be  avoided  by  persons  not 

and  in  the  Grand  Duke’s  Library  are  inclined  to  see  them.  In  another  suite 
the  Manuscripts  of  Machiavelli  and  of  apartments  on  the.  same  fioor , arc 
Galileo,  together  with  several  other  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  Shells, 
Manuscripts  and  Printed  Works,  which  Fossils,  Minerals,  Wax-plants,  &c.  The 
merit  inspection.  Observatory  makes  a part  of  this  Mu- 

The  I’alazzo  Pitti  may  usually  be  seum,  which  is  usually  open  to  the  Public 
seen  from  10  to  12  in  the  morning,  and  every  day,  festivals  excepted,  from  eight 
from  three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Custode  up  stairs  expects  from  four 
to  six  pauls,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
party  he  attends  ; and  the  servant  below 
stairs  expects  two  pauls. 

The  Giardino  di  Boboli,  open  to  the 
public  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  is 
very  large,  and  contains  several  pieces 
of  sculpture  ; the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  two  Dacian  Prisoners,  in 
oriental  porphyry,  at  the  entrance ; a 
colossal  Ceres ; the  Fountain  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  walk,  decorated 
with  a colossal  Neptune  standing  on  a 
granite  basin  above  20  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  Ganges,  Nile,  and  Euphrates 
beneath,  all  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 

Neptune,  in  bronze,  surrounded  with 
Sea-monsters,  by  Loren zi ; and  four  un- 
finished Statues  by  Michael  Angelo. 


in  tne  morning  tin  12  ; ana  again  irom 
three  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  or  the  Duomo , 
a Tuscan  Gothic  Edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  1290,  by  Arnolfo,  and 
finished  about  the  year  1445,  by  Bru- 
nellesco ; it  measures  (according  to  re- 
port) 426  Paris  feet  in  length.  Its 
cupola  was  completed  by  the  last-named 
architect ; who  has  gained  immortal 
honour  by  the  performance.  Its  Lan- 
tern, designed  by  Brunellesco,  is  of  solid 
marble,  finely  carved.  The  outward 
walls  of  this  vast  and  gloomy  Church 
are  incrusted  with  black  and  white 
polished  marble ; the  pavement  is  mar- 
ble, and  the  balustrades  and  pillars  which 
surround  the  Tribuna  were  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  ornamented  With 
Bassi  Rilievi  by  Bandinelli  and  Gio- 
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vanni  del  Opera.  Toward  the  Via  de’ 
Servi,  over  a Door  of  curious  workman- 
ship, is  an  Annunciation  in  Mosaic, 
called  by  the  Ancients,  Lithostratum , 
and  executed  by  Ghirlandajo  ; another 
specimen  of  the  same  kind  is  placed 
within  the  Church,  above  the  Great 
Door.  Over  the  southern  Door  is  a 
Group  of  the  Madonna  and  our  Saviour 
between  two  Angels,  by  Giovanni  Pi- 
sano. At  the  upper  end  of  the  Choir  is 
a Crucifix,  by  Benedetto  da  Majano; 
behind  the  High  Altar,  a marble  Pietu , 
said  to  have  been  the  last  work  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  which  death  prevented 
him  from  completing  ! and  on  the 
Altars  three  Statutes,  by  Bandinelli,  of 
God  the  Father,  our  Saviour,  and  an 
Angel.  This  Edifice  likewise  contains 
statues,  portraits,  and  monuments  of 
celebrated  Characters  of  the  Florentine 
Republic.  On  the  right,  near  the  great 
door,  is  a Bust  of  Brunellesco ; next  to 
this,  a Bust  of  Giotto ; farther  on,  are 
Pietro  Farnese,  General  of  the  Floren- 
tines, and  Marsilio  Fecino,  the  Reviver 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a man,  as 
remarkable  for  his  learning,  as  for  the 
lowness  of  his  stature.  Near  the  Door 
leading  to  the  Via  de’  Servi,  is  an  an- 
tique Portrait  of  Dante,  the  father  of 
Italian  poetry ; whose  tomb,  however, 
is  at  Ravenna,  where  he  died  in  exile. 
This  portrait  was  done  by  Andrea  Or- 
gagna ; and  so  highly  do  the  Florentines 
venerate  the  memory  of  Dante,  that  the 
place  where  he  often  sat,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  is  carefully  distinguished 
by  a white  stone.1  Near  this  great  poet, 
is  the  portrait  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood, 
a celebrated  General  (called  by  the 
Florentines,  Giovanni  Acuto):  and 
another  portrait  of  Nicolo  da  Tolentino ; 
and  under  the  first- named  picture  is  an 
Inscription,  which  says,  Acuto  was  a 
British  Knight.2  In  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Zenobio  is  a bronze  Ciborio,  by  Ghi- 
berti ; and  the  Door  of  the  Sacristy  was 
executed  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  the  in- 
ventor of  painting  upon  glass.3 

The  Campanile,  a Greco-  Araba  Gothic 
quadrangular  Tower  of  black,  white,  and 
red  polisned  marble,  designed  by  Giotto, 

I 

1 Dante  was  born  at  Florence,  a.  d.  1261. 
He  fought  in  two  battles ; was  fourteen  times 
appointed  Ambassador,  and  once  Prior  of  the 
Republic:  but,  nevertheless,  without  having 
committed  any  crime  against  his  country,  he 
was  stripped  of  his  fortune,  banished,  and  even 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

2 Among  the  foreign  Condottieri  who  served 

in  the  martial  contests  between  Pisa  and  Flo- 
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and  begun  in  1334,  is  280  Paris  feet  in 
height,  and  the  most  beautiful  Edifice 
of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  four  Statues, 
on  the  side  nearest  to  the  Baptistery,  are 
by  Donatello ; and  one  of  these  ( called 
by  its  author,  his  Zuccone,  or  Baldpate,) 

; he  preferred  to  all  his  other  works,  partly 
j from  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
partly  because  it  resembled  one  of  his 
friends.  The  other  statues  are  by  Nicolo 
Aretino,  Andrea  Pisano,  Giottino,  and 
Luca  della  Robbia. 

S.  Giovanni,  or  the  Baptistery,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a Temple 
of  Mars,  is  of  an  octangular  form,  with 
a roof  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.  The  exterior  walls  are 
incrusted  with  polished  marble  ; and  the 
| two  Bronze  Doors,  done  by  Ghiberti, 
after  the  designs  of  Arnplfo,  and  for- 
merly gilt,  are  so  peculiarly  beautiful, 
that  Michael  Angelo  used  to  say,  they 
deserved  to  have  been  the  gates  of  Pa- 
radise. The  other  door  was  executed 
by  Andrea  Pisano,  after  the  designs  of 
Giotto.  The  foliage  and  festoons,  round 
the  first-named  Doors,  are  by  Ghiberti’s 
son,  Bonacorsa;  the  Bassi  Rilievi  re- 
present Scriptural  Histories.  On  the 
outside  of  the  Baptistery  is  a celebrated 
Group,  in  bronze,  by  F.  Rustici,  repre- 
senting S.  John  Baptist  with  a Scribe 
and  a Pharisee.  The  two  porphyry 
Columns,  on  the  sides  of  the  principal 
entrance,  were  presented  by  the  Pisans 
to  the  Florentines,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  having  guarded  Pisa  while  its 
inhabitants  were  engaged  in  subduing 
Majorca  and  Minorca : and  the  pendent 
Chains,  seen  here,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  City,  are  trophies  won  by  the  Flo- 
rentines  when  they  conquered  the  an- 
cient Porto  Pisano.  The  interior  part 
of  the  Baptistery  is  adorned  with  16 
immense  granite  Columns,  which  sup- 
port a Gallenr ; and  between  these 
Columns  are  Statues  representing  the 
twelve  Apostles,  the  Law  of  Nature,  and 
the  Written  Law,  all  by  Ammannati : 
except  S.  Simon,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  original  statue  being  broken,  was 
replaced  by  Spinnazzi.  The  High  Altar 
is  adornea  with  a Statue  of  S.  John 

rence.  Sir  John  Hawkwood  (having,  together 
with  his  followers,  “the  White  Company,** 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Edward  III.  of 
England,)  was  by  far  the  most  accomplished 
Commander  of  his  time  : his  last  years  were 
devoted  to  the  Florentines ; by  whom  he  was 
honoured  with  a magnificent  funeral  in  1394. 

3  The  Meridian  in  this  church  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  astronomical  instrument  in  Europe. 
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Baptist  in  the  act  of  being  transported 
to  Heaven  by  Angels;  and  this  group, 
and  the  Ornaments  of  the  Pulpit,  are  by 
Ticciati.  On  the  Ceiling  are  Mosaics 
by  Apollonius  (a  Grecian  artist),  An- 
drea Teffi,  Gaddo,  Gaddi,  &c.  The 
Pavement  is  chiefly  Ancient  Mosaic, 
and  in  one  part  represents  the  Sun,  with 
the  twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  In 
ancient  Mosaic,  likewise,  is  the  follow- 
ing Inscription,  which  may  be  read 
either  backward  or  forward  : “ Eri  giro 
torte  Sol  ciclos  et  rotor  igne.”1 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Marco , belonging  to 
the  Padri  Domenicani,  is  a handsome 
Edifice,  adorned  with  good  sculpture 
and  valuable  paintings.  On  the  right 
of  the  great  door  are  — a Crucifixion, 
by  Santi  di  Tito  — the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo ! — and  an  old  Mosaic,  representing 
the  Madonna,  &c.  The  Cupola  of  the 
Tribuna  was  painted  by  Alessandro 
Gherardini ; and  behind  the  high  altar 
is  the  Last  Supper,  by  Sacconi.  To  the 
right  of  the  Tribuna  is  the  Serragli 
Chapel,  the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted 
by  P occetti ! Here,  likewise,  are,  the 
Last  Supper,  by  Santi  di  Tito,  'and  the 
Supper  of  Emmaus,  by  Cav.  Curradi. 
Farther  on,  is  the  Salviati  Chapel,  com- 
pletely incrusted  with  marble,  and  con- 
taining a Picture,  by  Alessandro  Allori, 
of  the  return  of  our  Saviour  from  Pur- 
gatory ; a Statue  of  S.  John  Baptist, 
executed  after  the  design  of  Giovanni 
di  Bologna,  by  Francavilla;  bronze 
Bassi  Rilievi  executed  after  the  designs 
of  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  by  Portigiani ; 
a Cupola,  painted  by  A less.  Allori ; 
two  Paintings,  representing  the  Expo- 
sition and  Translation  of  S.  Antonino, 
by  Passignano ; and,  under  the  Arch  of 
the  Chapel,  S.  Antonino  in  marble,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna.4  Leading  down 
the  Church,  toward  the  great  door,  is  a 
picture,  by  Cigoli,  representing  the  Em- 
peror Heraclius,  in  the  habit  of  a Peni- 
tent, bearing  the  Cross;  a fine  copy,  by 
Gabbiani,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo’s  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  S.  Catherine ; S.  Vincen- 
zio  Ferreri  preaching  to  the  people  ; and 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Faggi.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  nave  is  painted  by  Pucci ! 
and  the  Curtain  of  the  Organ,  by  Ghe- 
rardini. In  this  Church  are  buried  two 
celebrated  men,  Angelo  Poliziano,  and 

1 M Phoebus  drives  on,  oblique,  his  fiery  car.” 

2 One  of  the  Oratories  of  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Antonino  contains  two  fine  Pictures,  by  Nal- 
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Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola,  both 
highly  famed  for  their  learning;  and 
the  latter  was  not  only  styled,  “ The 
phoenix  of  the  sciences,”  but  called,  by 
Scaliger,  “ A prodigy  — a man  without 
a fault!”  — They  both  died  in  1494. 
The  Sacristy  of  S.  Marco  contains  a 
Statue  of  our  Saviour,  by  Antonio  No* 
velli ; two  Bassi  Rilievi,  by  Conti ; and, 
over  the  first  Door,  withinside,  a Pic- 
ture, by  Beato  Giovanni  Angelico  ! The 
Library  is  rich  in  Manuscripts  — the 
Cloisters  are  adorned  with  Frescos,  by 
B.  G.  Angelico,  Poccetti,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo, Carlo  Dolci,  &c. ; and  near 
the  garden  is  a chapel,  painted  by  Poc- 
cetti, and  now  the  Spezieria , where  the 
best  essences  in  Florence  are  fabricated. 

The  Church  of  the  S.  S.  Annunziata 
(a  finely  proportioned  Edifice)  contains 
a Fresco  of  the  Annunciation,  done  by 
a certain  Bartolommeo  ; who  being,  ft 
is  said,  at  a loss  how  to  make  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Madonna  properly  sera- 
hic,  fell  asleep,  while  pondering  over 
is  work ; and,  on  waking,  found  it  exe- 
cuted in  a style  he  was  unable  to  equal  j 
upon  which,  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
" A miracle,  a miracle!” — and  his 
countrymen  were  too  fond  of  miracles 
not  to  believe  him;  although  the  Ma- 
donna’s face  is  by  no  means  so  exqui- 
sitely painted  as  to  be  attributed  to  a 
heavenly  artist.  The  open  Vestibule , 
leading  to  the  Church,  is  ornamented 
with  several  Frescos;  namely,  a Nati- 
vity, by  Baldovinetti , S.  Filippo  Be- 
nizzi  induced  to  embrace  the  monastic 
life  in  consequence  of  a vision,  by  lto$? 
selli ; S.  Filippo  covering  a naked  Leper 
with  his  own  shirt,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto; 
S.  Filippo,  while  travelling  toward  Mo- 
dena, reviled  by  Young  Men  sitting  un- 
der a tree,  which  being  struck  with 
lightning,  two  of  the  Revilers  are  killed ; 
— this  is  by  Andrea  del  Sarto;  as  are, 
S.  Filippo  delivering  a young  Person 
from  an  evil  Spirit  — a dead  Child  re- 
stored to  life,  by  touching  the  garment 
which  covered  the  corpse  of  the  Saint  — 
Women  and  Children  kneeling  round 
a Friar,  who  is  adorned  with  the  relics 
of  S.  Filippo’s  clothes  — and  seven  Lu- 
nettes, on  the  other  side  of  the  vestibule. 
The  Marriage  of  the  Madonna  is  by 
Francabigio;  the  Visit  of  Mary  to  Eli- 
zabeth, by  Pontormo  ; and  the  Assump- 
tion, by  Rossi.  This  Corridor  contains 

dini ; namely,  the  Resurrection  of  Lasarus* 
and  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel 
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a Bust  of  Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  Church 
of  the  Annunziata  is  loaded  with  orna- 
ments : in  the  centre  of  the  Ceiling  is 
an  Assumption,  by  Volterrano;  who 
likewise  painted  the  Cupola  of  the  Tri- 
buna! In  the  Chapel  which  encloses 
the  miraculous  picture,  are  an  Altar, 
adorned  with  silver  Bassi  Rilievi ; two 
silver  Candelabra  about  six  feet  high ; 
two  large  silver  Statues  of  Angels ; a 
Ciborio,  beautifully  worked,  and  em- 
bellished with  a Ilead  of  our  Saviour, 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto ; a silver  Cornice, 
from  which  hangs  a Curtain  of  the  same 
metal ; and  an  immense  number  of  silver 
Lilies,  and  Lamps,  which  encircle  the 
altar.  The  Pavement  of  this  Chapel  is 
prophyry  and  Egyptian  granite ; and,  in 
the  adjoining  Oratory,  the  walls  of  which 
are  incrusted  with  agate,  jasper,  and 
other  precious  stones,  is  a Crucifix,  by 
Antonio  di  San  Gallo.  To  the  left  of 
the  great  door  is  a Picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  by  Aless.  Allori ; and  an- 
other, of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Stradano : 
the  Ceiling  and  Lunettes  oi  the  Chapel 
on  this  side,  at  the  end  of  the  cross,  are 
painted  in  fresco,  by  Volterrano ; and 
contain  a curious  old  Picture,  over  the 
Altar,  of  S.  Zenobio,  and  other  figures. 
In  front  of  the  High  Altar  (which  is 
adorned  with  a splendid  silver  Ciborio), 
are  recumbent  Statues,  the  one  by  Fran- 
cesco da  S.  Gallo,  the  other  by  Giovan- 
batista  Foggini : and  behind  the  altar  is 
a Chapel  decorated  after  the  designs, 
and  at  the  expense,  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  who  was  buried  in  it;  and 
whose  Tomb  is  adorned  with  a Crucifix 
and  Bassi  Rilievi,  in  bronze,  executed 
by  himself,  for  the  Grand- Duke,  by 
whom  they  were  thus  handsomely  and 
judiciously  appropriated.  The  Chapel 
contains  a Picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
by  Ligozzi ; a Pietd,  by  Passignano ; a 
Nativity,  by  Paggi ; anil  a Cupoletta,  by 
Poccetti ! Leading  from  the  high  altar, 
toward  the  great  door  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cross  to  that  already  described, 
is  a Chapel,  painted  by  Vincenzio 
Meucci  : and  near  this,  is  the  Chapel 
of  Bandinelli,  containing  a dead  Christ, 
in  marble,  supported  by  N'icodemus; 
the  latter  being  a portrait  of  Bandinelli, 
by  whom  this  group  was  executed.  The 
Curtain  of  the  Organ,  representing  the 
Canonisation  of  Santa  Gi  uliana,  is  by 
Romei.  In  a Corridor  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Church,  is  the  celebrated  fresco, 
called  La  Madonna  del  Sacco  ! ! I deemed 
the  masterpiece  of  Andrea  del  Sarto; 


and  at  which  Michael  Angelo  and  Titian 
are  said  to  have  gazed  unceasingly.  It 
is  recorded,  that  the  author  of  this  beau- 
tiful work  did  it  for  a sack  of  corn,  in  a 
time  of  famine.  Here  are  other  Paint- 
ings, by  eminent  artists;  and  those  in 
the  Corridor,  which  contains  the  Ma- 
donna del  Sacco,  were  done  by  Poccetti, 
who  has  represented  the  most  remark- 
able actions  of  the  Six  Founders  of  the 
Monastery.  Another  Corridor  contains, 
Menetto  preaching  before  S.  Louis, 
King  of  France  ; Innocent  IV,  making 
his  nephew  Protector  of  the  order  of 
Servites,  both  by  Rosselli ; and  the 
Madonna  in  a car, by  Salimbeni.  Ano- 
ther Corridor  exhibits  Alexander  IV, 
giving  Religion  power  to  erect  monas- 
teries throughout  the  world,  by  Rosselli  ; 
Buonfigliuio  resigning  the  Government 
of  the  Church,  by  Poccetti ; three  other 
Paintings,  by  Salimbeni  ; and,  on  the 
Ceiling,  small  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Servites.  The  Refectory  is  adorned 
with  a fresco,  by  Santi  di  Tito ; and,  on 
the  top  of  the  Stairs,  leading  to  the 
Noviziato,  is  a Pietd,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  deemed  one  of  his  best  works : 
this  great  Painter  was  buried  in  the 
open  Vestibule  before  the  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Maddalena 
dei  Pazzi  particularly  deserves  notice, 
on  account  of  the  Neri  Chapel,  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Court  leading 
to  the  Church.  The  Altar-piece  of  this 
Chapel  is  by  Passignano;  and  its  Cupo- 
letta contains  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Po- 
cetti,  representing  the  Mansions  of  the 
Blessed  ! ! In  the  Church  is  a magni- 
ficent Capella  magpiore,  incrusted  with 
rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  and  adorned 
by  12  Columns  of  Sicilian  jasper,  with 
capitals  and  bases  of  bronze  gilt.  Here 
rest  the  remains  of  Santa  Maria  Madda- 
lena dei  Pazzi,  surrounded  with  Bassi 
Relievi  of  bronze  gilt  (expressing  the 
most  memorable  actions  of  her  life), 
and  four  marble  Statues,  representing 
her  most  conspicuous  virtues ; namely. 
Piety,  Meekness,  Penitence,  and  Reli- 
gion. Meekness,  with  the  lamb  and 
dove,  and  Religion  with  a veil,  are  par- 
ticularly wrorth  notice ; especially  the 
latter;  the  features  through  the  veil 
being  finely  expressed.  The  Cupola  is 
by  Pietro  Dandini ; and  the  other  Paint- 
ings, by  Ciro  Ferri  and  Luca  Giordano. 
On  the  right  of  the  high  altar  is  a Chapel 
adorned  with  Frescos,  by  Sorbilini,  a 
living  artist ; and  on  the  left  another 
Chapel,  likewise  painted  ,in  Fresco,  by 
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Catani,  a living  artist.  This  Church 
also  contains  a fine  Crucifix  in  wood,  by 
Buontalenti ; and  the  Curtain  of  the 
Organ,  by  G.  13.  Cipriani,  who  has  left 
no  other  work  in  Florence,  represents 
Santa  Maria  Maddalena  receiving  the 
Communion  from  the  hand  of  our  Sa- 
viour ! The  first  Chapel,  on  the  right, 
near  the  great  door,  contains  the  Mar- 
tyrdom or  S.  ltomolo,  by  Carlo  Por- 
telli ; said  to  be  the  only  picture  he  ever 
painted  ; and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  are,  the  Visitation,  by  Ghirlan- 
dajo ; Christ  in  the  Garden,  by  Santi 
di  Tito  — and  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  Angelico ! The  Chapter- 
room  and  Refectory  of  the  Monastery 
to  which  this  Church  belongs,  are  em- 
bellished with  the  works  or  Perugino, 
ltaffaellino  del  Garbo,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Croce>  built  about 
the  year  1294,  by  Arnolfo,  and  after- 
wards repaired  by  Vasari,  is  a vast  Edi- 
fice, better  calculated  to  promote  reli- 
gious contemplation  than  any  other 
church  at  Florence.  Over  the  Middle- 
door  of  the  Facade,  is  a Statue,  in 
bronze,  by  Donatello  — and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Church,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Tomb  of  Michael  Angelo ; who  was 
born  at  Chiusi,  near  Arezzo,  in  1474, 
and  died  at  Rome,  1563  ; but  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  jealous  that  Rome 
should  have  the  honour  of  providing  a 
grave  for  this  great  and  good  man,  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  removed  thence, 
and  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Croce.  The  family  of  Michael  Angelo 
was  noble  : and  his  parents  were  averse 
to  his  becoming  an  artist ; which  they 
deemed  derogatory  to  nobility : he,  how- 
ever, by  unceasing  importunities,  at 
length  prevailed  upon  them  to  let  him 
follow  his  natural  genius.  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Architecture,  are  repre- 
sented, in  mourning  attitudes,  sitting 
beneath  the  tomb  of  their  Favourite; 
whose  Bust  rests  upon  a sarcophagus  : 
and  a small  Painting,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo, is  introduced  among  the  ornaments 
at  the  top  of  the  monument.  The  statue 
of  Sculpture,  by  Cioli,  is  ill  done ; Ar- 
chitecture, by  Giovanni  deil’  Opera,  is 
more  happily  executed  ; and  Painting, 
by  G.  Batista  del  Cavaliere,  better  still : 

1 Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti  was  not  only 
deemed  the  most  eminent  Sculptor  and  Archi- 
tect of  his  time,  but  is  likewise  called  the 
Founder  of  the  Florentine,  and  French  Schools 
of  Painting.  "When  an  infant  he  was  put  out 
to  nurce  at  the  village  of  Settignano,  about 


the  bust  of  Michael  Angelo  is  by  the 
last-named  artist. 1 The  second  tomb, 
on  this  side,  is  that  of  F'ilippo  Buonaroti, 
the  antiquary  — the  third,  that  of  Pietro 
Michelli,  called  by  Linnaeus,  “ The  lynx 
of  botany” — the  fourth,  that  of  Vittorio 
A 1 fieri,  by  Canova  ; who  has  represented 
Italy  mourning  over  the  sarcophagus  of 
the  Poet,  which  is  adorned  with  masks, 
lyres,  laurel- wreaths,  and  a head  of  Al- 
fieri,  in  Basso  Rilievo.  The  Floren- 
tines are  not  pleased  with  the  shape  of 
this  monument;  neither  do  they  like 
the  manner  in  which  the  figure  of  Italy 
is  draped  : and  this  last  circumstance, 
united  with  the  late  public  revolutions, 
gave  birth  to  the  following jVm  iT esprit. 

“ Canova  questa  volta  P ha  sbagliata, 

Fe  1’  Italie  vestita  ed  fe  spogliata.” 

The  fifth  Monument,  on  this  side,  is 
that  of  Machiavelli ; erected  266  years 
after  his  death,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Literati.  The  sixth  Monument  is  that 
of  Lanzi ; near  which  is  an  Annunci- 
ation, in  marble,  by  Donatello.  The 
eighth  Monument  is  that  of  Leonardo 
Bruni,  Aretino,  the  Historian;  which 
bears  a Latin  inscription  to  this  purport : 
“ Since  Leonardo  died,  History  mourns, 
Eloquence  is  mute ; and  it  is  said  that 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  Muses  can 
refrain  from  tears.”  The  ninth  Monu- 
ment is  that  of  Nardini,  a famous  mu- 
sician ; and  the  tenth  that  of  an  equally 
famous  architect,  Pio  Fantoni  of  F'ie- 
sole.  The  Castellani  Chapel  contains 
a picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Vasari ; 
a Monument  to  the  memory  of  Cav. 
Vanni ; and  another  to  that  of  M.  B. 
Skotnicki ; representing  Grief  as  a re- 
cumbent female  figure,  veiled,  and  lying 
on  a Sarcophagus,  which  exhibits  a pal- 
let, brushes,  and  an  unstrung  lyre.  This 
monument  is  by  Ricci,  now  a distin- 
guished artist ; but,  not  long  since,  a 
peasant  on  the  Marchese  Corsi’s  estate, 
near  Florence.  The  Baroncelli  Chapel 
contains  Paintings,  on  the  walls,  by 
Taddeo  Gaddi ; and  over  the  altar,  a 
Picture  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, &c.  by  Giotto.  The  liicardi 
Chapel  contains  good  Paintings,  by 
Passignano,  Rosselli,  and  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni.  Behind  the  high  altar 
are  Paintings,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  repre- 
senting the  Invention  of  the  Cross.  2 

three  miles  distant  from  Florence ; and  where 
the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  stone-cutters  and 
sculptors;  his  nurse’s  husband  followed  the  latter 
occupation  ; so  that  the  child’s  passion  for  this 
art  seems  to  have  been  sucked  in  with  his  milk. 

2 The  history  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
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The  Niccolitii  Chapel,  built  after  the 
design  of  Antonio  Dosio,  and  beauti- 
fully inerusted  with  rare  marbles,  con- 
tains fine  pictures  by  Aless.  Allori ; sta- 
tues of  Moses  and  Aaron,  by  Franea- 
villa ; and  a Cupola,  painted  in  fresco 
by  Volterrano,  the  four  Sybils,  in  the 
angles  of  which  are  chefs-d'oeuvre.  This 
quarter  of  the  Church 'likewise  contains 
a celebrated  Crucifix,  by  Donatello,  to- 
gether with  Pictures  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  by  Ligozzi  ; the  Trinity, 
by  Cigoli ! and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  Vasari ! Leading  toward  the 
great  door,  and  opposite  to  the  monu- 
ments already  described,  are  the  follow- 
ing : First,  the  Tomb  of  Cocchio  — se- 
cond, that  of  Carlo  Mazzopini  — third, 
that  of  Carlo  Marzuppini,  Aretino, 
finely  executed  by  Desiderio  da  Seti- 
gnano  — fourth,  that  of  Lami,  by  Fog- 
gini  — fifth,  that  of  Pompeio-Josepni 
Signorinio,  by  Ricci ; who  has  adorned 
this  sarcophagus  with  a beautiful  recum- 
bent figure  or  Philosophy,  whose  coun- 
tenance expresses  deep  sorrow.  Near 
this  tomb  is  a Picture  of  the  Resur- 
rection, by  Santi  di  Tito  ; together  with 
the  Monument  of  the  great  and  much- 
injured  Galileo ; erected  by  order  of 
Viviani,  his  pupil.  The  Bust  of  Ga- 
lileo is  by  Foggini.  History  tells  us 
that  Galileo  was  first  interred  in  the 
Piazzi  Santa  Croce  (which  is  unconse- 
crated ground);  because  he  lay  under 
suspicion  of  heresy,  on  account  of  his 
philosophical  discoveries ; nay,  it  is 
even  asserted  that  the  family  of  Nelli 
(Viviani's  executors)  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  leave  to  remove  his 
bones  into  the  Church,  almost  a century 
after  his  decease.  Beyond  this  tomb  is 
that  of  Filicajo.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
Church  is  a Painting  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Aless.  Allori ! and  the  Pulpit 
merits  notice,  as  it  was  executed  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Majano.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains curious  pictures,  in  fresco,  by  Tad- 
deo Gaddi ; and,  in  the  Monastery  of 
Santa  Croce,  are  Paintings  by  Cimabue 
and  Giotto. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo,  built  at  the 
expense  of  a lady,  named  Juliana,  who 
lived  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 

is  as  follows  : — In  35fi,  Saint  Helena,  the  mo- 
ther of  Constantine,  being  at  Jerusalem,  or- 
dered the  Temple  of  Venus,  which  profaned 
that  sacred  spot,  to  be  destroyed  ; in  doing  which, 
remains  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  discovered  : 
and  likewise  three  crosses  : it  seemed,  however, 
impossible  to  ascertain  which  of  the  three  was 
that  whereon  our  Saviour  suffered,  — till  a 


Theodosius,  consecrated  in  392,  and  re- 
built in  1425,  by  Brunellesco,  contains 
a High  Altar  of  beautiful  Florentine 
work,  done  by  command  of  the  Grand- 
duke  I.eopoldo,  and  designed  for  the 
Chapel  of  Medicis ; ana,  above  this 
altar,  are  a Crucifix,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna;  a Madonna,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo; and  S.  John,  by  one  of  his  scho- 
lars. The  Church  likewise  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Cosimo  Voter  Patriot;  two 
Pulpits  adorned  with  bronze  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi,  by  Donatello ; and  a Ciborio  of 
marble,  together  with  an  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settignano. 

The  New  Sacristy,  or  Capella  de'  Prin- 
cipi,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  con- 
tains the  Tomb  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici, 
Duke  of  Nemours,  and  brother  to  Leo 
X,  ornamented  with  a Statue  of  the 
Duke ; a recumbent  figure  of  Day ! I 
and  another  of  Night ! ! all  by  Michael 
Angelo — the  Tomb  of  Lorenzo  de’  Me- 
dici, Duke  of  Urbino;  ornamented  with 
a statue  of  that  Prince  ; together  with  a 
recumbent  Figure  of  Twilight,  and  an- 
other of  Day-break,  all  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ; and  here,  likewise,  by  the  same 
great  Master,  is  a Group  of  a Madonna 
and  Child,  which,  if  finished,  might,  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  have  proved  the 
finest  of  his  works  ! ! 

The  old  Sacristy,  built  by  Brunellesco, 
contains  a porphyry  Tomb,  with  bronze 
ornaments,  made  to  enclose  the  remains 
of  Pietro  and  Giovanni,  sons  of  Cosimo 
Paler  Patrice , by  Verrocchio. 

The  Capella  de'  Medici,  adjoining  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  W'as  begun  in 
1604,  by  Ferdinando  I,  after  his  own 
design.  300  workmen  were,  for  a consi- 
derable time,  employed  upon  this  build- 
ing ; but,  latterly,  the  number  has  been 
lessened ; and  we  have  already  seen  the 
ducal  Family  of  Medicis  extinct,  nay, 
perhaps,  may  see  the  Dukedom  itself 
annihilated,  ere  the  finishing  stroke  be 
given  to  this  magnificent  Mausoleum  of 
its  Princes. 1 The  building  is  octangular ; 
and  the  walls  are  beautifully  inerusted 
with  almost  every  kind  of  precious  mar- 
ble. Six  sides  of  the  octagon  are  embel- 
lished with  Sarcophagi  of  Egyptian  and 
oriental  granite  ; made  after  the  designs 

learned  prelate  took  them  all  to  the  habitation 
of  a dying  lady,  placing  her  first  on  one,  then 
on  another,  and  then  on  the  third,  which 
she  no  sooner  touched  than  the  illness  left  her. 

1 The  Paintings  of  the  Cupola  are  now  (18S6) 
advancing : the  artist  employed  upon  them  is 
Signor  Pietro  Benvenuti. 
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of  Michael  Angelo;  and  two  of  them 
enriched  with  cushions  of  red  jasper, 
which  bear  regal  crowns  of  great  value. 
Here,  likewise,  are  two  Statues,  in 
bronze,  one  of  which  is  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna,  and  the  other  by  Pietro  Tacca. 
The  Sarcophagi  are  mere  ornaments'; 
the  bodies  of  the  Princes  being  placed 
perpendicularly  under  them,  in  a sub- 
terranean repository. 

The  Capella  de’  Medici  may  be  seen 
daily,  from  10  in  the  morning  till  four 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Librcria  Mediceo-Laurendana,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  apartments  of  its 
kind  in  Europe,  was  built  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michael  Angelo;  by  whom 
the  designs  for  the  Pavement  also  were 
executed.  The  windows  are  beautifully 
painted  in  arabesque  by  Raphael’s  scho- 
lars ; and  the  Manuscripts  which  com- 
pose this  library  are  well  arranged, 
highly  valuable,  and  several  of  them 
finely  illuminated.  Here  are,  a Virgil 
of  the  third  century,  written  in  capitals 

— an  old  Testament  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury— the  celebrated  Pisan  Pandects'of 
the  sixth  century — the  Psalms  of  David 
of  the  11th  century — a Prayer-book  beau- 
tifully illuminated  — a Missal,  painted 
by  the  School  of  Pietro  Perugino  — 
a copy  of  Dante,  written  only  22  years 
after  his  death  — a Livy  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, beautifully  illuminated — the  Geo- 
graphy of  Ptolemy  (of  the  15th  century) 

— the  Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  written 
two  years  before  his  death  — a Homer 
of  the  15th  century  — a Horace  with  Pe- 
trarca’s  own  handwriting  in  it— a cele- 
brated Syriac  Manuscript  — the  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  &c.  &c. 

This  library  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public,  except  during  the  vacation,  and 
on  festivals.  A trifling  fee  is  expected, 
by  the  Sub- Librarian,  for  attending  tra- 
vellers. 

The  'Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
commenced  in  1279,  by  two  Domenican 
Monks,  is  externally  an  unpleasing  mix- 
ture of  Greek  and  Gothic  architecture ; 
but  the  interior  is  so  beautiful,  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo  used  to  call  it  his  Sposa. 
Over  the  middle  door,  on  the  inside,  is  a 
Crucifix,  by  Giotto  — and  to  the  right 
are  the  following  Pictures : an  Annun- 

1  Thii  is  in  a Chapel  to  which  you  enter  by 
steps. 

, s The  Spezierta  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  is 
celebrated  for  perfumes,  medicines,  &c. 

a These  splendid  works  owe  their  existence 
to  a decree  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  import- 


ciation,  by  Santi  di  Tito  — a Nativity, 
by  Naldini!  — and  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  Santi  di  Tito.  Here,  like- 
wise, are,  the  Tomb  of  Villana  dei  Botti, 
by  Settignano ; and  a Painting  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Cimabue,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  work  he  ever  did  in  Flo- 
rence 1 ; and  near  the  latter  is  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  Saint  Catherine,  by  Giuliano 
Bugiardini;  several  of  the ’figures  in 
which  picture  were  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  This  part  of  the  church  also 
contains  a Madonna  in  marble,  by  Be- 
nedetto da  Majona.  In  the  choir,  be- 
hind the  altar,  are  Paintings  represent- 
ing the  lives  of  the  Madonna  and  S. 
John  Baptist,  all  by  Ghirlandajo;  they 
comprise  portraits  of  the  painter  himself, 
and  of  several  of  his  most  illustrious 
contemporaries ; among  whom  are  Pie- 
tro, Giovanni,  and  Lorenzo  de’  Medici. 
The  High  Altar  was  erected  in  1804; 
and  the  Altar-piece  is  by  Sabatelli.  The 
adjacent  Chapel  contains  a Crucifix 
done  by  Brunellesco,  for  the  famous 
Countess  who  lived  with  Donatello.  In 
the  .next  Chapel_is  a picture  of  Christ 
raising  the  dead,  by  Agnolo  Bronzino ; 
and  a ceiling  by  the  same  artist : the 
Tombs  and  the  Bassi  Rilievi  in  this 
Chapel  are  by  Giovanni  dell’  Opera.  A 
Chapel  on  the  top  of  some  steps,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  that  wherein 
the  Madonna  ofCiinabue  is  placed,  con- 
tains Paintings  by  Andrea  and  Bernardo 
Orcagna ; who  have  represented  Hell  in 
one  part,  and  Heaven  in  another ! This 
Church  likewise  contains,  on  one  of  its 
Pillars,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  by 
Cigoli ; and  a fine  Painting  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  by  Alessandro  Allori.  The 
Paintings  over  the  door  of  the  Campa- 
nile are  lw  Buflfalmacco ; and  the  ad- 
joining Monastery  contains  several  va- 
luable Frescos  by  old  masters ; among 
which  there  is  said  to  be  a Portrait  of 
Laura.2 

The  Chiesa  d'Orsanmichcle,  one  of  the 
early  specimens  of  Florentine  architec- 
ture, was  originally  a Market  for  Grain, 
commenced  according  to  the  designs  of 
Arnolfo,  and  finished  by  Giotto,  Taddeo 
Gaddi,  and  Orcagna.  On  the  outside 
are  several  pieces  of  sculpture3;  namely. 
Saints  Matthew,  Stephen,  and  John  Bap- 

ing  that  every  trade  should  (in  order  to  adorn 
the  Market)  furnish  one  Statue,  as  the  protector 
of  its  own  avocation  ; and  consequently  S.  Luke 
was  furnished  by  trie  Jews  and  Notaries;  S. 
Thomas  by  the  retail  traders ; &.  George  by  the 
cuirass  and  sword-makers;  S.  Mark  by  the 
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tist,  by  Ghiberti ; S.  John  the  Evange- 
list, by  Baceio  da  Montelupo ; Saints 
Peter,  Mark,  and  George,  by  Donatello 

ithe  last  is  particularly  admired);  S. 

’hilip  the  Apostle,  S.  Eligio,  and  four 
other  Saints  in  one  group,  by  Nanni 
d’ Antonio;  S.  Thomas,  by  Andrea  Ver- 
rocchio; S.  Luke,  in  bronze,  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna  1 and  another  Statue 
of  that  Apostle  by  Mino  da  l'iesole. 
The  inside  of  this  Church  contains 
Sculpture,  by  the  revivers  of  the  art. 

The  Chiesa  di  San  Sjnrito,  built  by  Bru- 
nellesco,  is,  in  point  of  architecture,  the 
finest  Church  at  Florence.  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance-door  is  a copy  by  Nanni 
di  Baccio,  of  Michael  Angelo’s  Pietd,  in 
S.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  1 he  Picture  of 
our  Saviour  banishing  the  Profane  from 
the  Temple,  is  by  Stradano — the  Stoning 
of  S.  Stephen,  by  Passignano  — and  the 
Group  in  marble,  of  the  Archangel  Ra- 
phael and  Tobias,  by  Giovanni  Baratta. 
The  second  Picture  to  the  right  of  this 
group,  is  by  Filippo  Lippi  — the  Picture 
of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S. 
Catherine,  by  the  same  master — and  the 
Virgin  appearing  to  S.  Bernardo,  is  a 
fine  copy  of  a work  of  Perugino’s.  The 
Picture  representing  several  Martyrs, 
is  by  Aless.  Allori  — that,  representing 
the  Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  is  by 
the  same  master  — and  the  beautified 
Chiara  da  Montefalcone  receiving  the 
communion  from  our  Saviour,  is  by 
Vignali.  The  Altar  of  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament contains  fine  Sculpture,  by  An- 
drea Contucci,  da  Monte  San  Savino  1 
near  this  is  a Picture  by  Ghirlandajo,  of 
our  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross  1 and  the 
Transfiguration,  by  Pietro  di  Cosimo. 
Returnmgto  the  Nave,  in  the  first  Cha- 
pel, is  a Picture  by  Agnolo  Bronzino, 
of  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalene ; 
and,  next  to  this,  is  the  Madonna,  S. 
Sebastiano,  &c. ; by  Petrucci ; copied 
from  a work  of  Rosso’s.  Beyond  the 
organ  is  S.  Anne,  the  Madonna,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and,  near 
this,  is  a Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding 
his  Cross,  by  Taddeo  Landini,  from  the 
original  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Rome. 
The  Capella  Maggiore,  by  Michelozzi, 
is  beautiful  in  point  of  architecture, 
richly  incrusted  with  precious  marbles, 
and  adorned  with  Statues  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  John.  The  roof  of  the  Vestibule 
to  the  Sacristy  is  one  single  block  of 

carpenter* ; S.  John  the  Baptist  by  the  mer- 
chants ; S.  John  the  Evangelist  by  the  silk  manu- 
facturers ; S.  James  by  the  tanners ; Elijah  by 


stone.  The  Sacristy  contains  an  Altar- 
piece,  by  Filippo  Lippi,  of  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  Angels  and  Saints ! and  a 
Painting  over  the  door,  by  Poccetti,  of 
S.  Agostino,  and  an  Angel  in  the  form 
of  a child ! The  architecture  of  the  Sa- 
cristy is  particularly  fine ; and  that  of 
the  Campanile  much  admired. 

The  Chiesa  del  Carmine,  begun  in  1268, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  accident,  repaired, 
not  many  years  since.  The  ceiling  of 
the  Church  and  its  Cupola  were  painted 
by  Stagi  and  Ilomei : subjects  — the 
most  renowned  characters  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  — the  Prophet 
Elias  conveyed  to  Heaven  in  a chariot  of 
fire  — the  Madonna  putting  the  veil 
upon  S*.  Maria  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi  — 
the  beatified  Angelo  Mazzinghi  in  glory 
— and  the  Ascension  of  our  Saviour 
into  Heaven.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
entrance-door  is  a Picture  of  our  Sa- 
viour on  the  Cross,  with  the  Madonna 
and  Magdalene  standing  near,  by  Va- 
sari—a Pietd  by  Antonio  Guidotti ; and 
a Picture  of  S.  Jacopo,  by  Lorenzo 
Lippi ! The  Capella  della  S.  S.  Vergine 
del  Carmine  was  painted  by  Masolino  da 
Panicale,  and  Masaccio,  his  disciple, 
the  first  person  who  attained  perfection 
in  the  revived  art ; but,  as  he  died  young, 
his  work  was  finished  by  Filippo  I.ippi, 
the  son  of  Fra  F’ilippo.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  their  knowledge  from  the  study 
of  these  excellent  paintings ; which  re- 
present the  Life  of  S.  Peter.  In  the 
Choir  is  a tomb  by  Benedotto  di  Rovez- 
zano.  The  Curtain  of  the  Organ 
(which  is  one  of  the  best  instruments 
at  Florence),  represents  the  Madonna 
giving  the  sacred  habit  to  Simon  Stock ; 
and  was  painted  by  Romei.  But  the 
most  striking  thing  here,  is  the  Corsini 
Chapel,  magnificently  incrusted  with 
rare  marbles,  and  containing  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  adorned 
with  silver  Bassi  Rilievi ! Over  the 
altar  is  an  Alto  Rilievo,  representing  S. 
Andrea  Corsini,  (who,  from  a Monk, 
became  Bishop  of  Fiesole,)  ascending 
into  Heaven ; this  is  by  G.  B.  Foggini  ; 
and,  above  it  is  God  the  Father  in  glory, 
by  Marcellini.  On  the  sides  oT  the 
Chapel  are  two  marble  Alti  Rilievi,  by 

the  handicraftmen  ; 8.  Stephen  by  the  woollen 
manufacturers ; and  S.  Matthew  by  the  bankers. 
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Foggini ; the  one  representing  the  Saint 
reading  his  First  Mass,  and  the  Ma- 
donna appearing,  and  saying,  “ Thou 
art  my  servant ; I have  chosen  thee ; 
and  in  thee  wall  I be  glorified:”  the 
other  representing  his  Descent  from 
Heaven  to  assist  the  Florentines  in  the 
battle  of  Anghiari ! The  Cupoletta  was 
painted  by  Luca  Giordano.  To  the 
right  of  this  Chapel  is  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  G.  D.  Ferretti,  under 
a Cupoletta  painted  by  Romei : and  on 
that  side  of  the . nave  not  already  de- 
scribed is  a Picture  of  S*.  Maria  Mad- 
dalena  dei  Pazzi  receiving  the  veil  from 
the  Madonna,  by  Fabbrim — a Nativity, 
by  Gambacciani  — an  Annunciation,  by 
Poccetti — and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  copied  by  Viligiardi,  from  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Gregorio  Pagani. 
The  Monastery,  to  which  this  Church 
belongs,  contains  Frescos  by  Vasari,  Poc- 
cetti, &c. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Trinit d contains  a 
Nativity,  by  Ghirlandaio  — a Pietd , by 
Angelico  ! — a Chapel  belonging  to  the 
Sassetti  family,  representing,  in  fresco, 
the  life  of  S.  Francesco  of  Assisi,  by 
Ghirlandaio  ! — two  Pictures  in  the  Ca- 
11a  degli  Usimbardi ; one  representing 
Peter  sinking,  by  Cristofano  Allori ! 
— the  other,  S.  Peter  receiving  the  keys 
of  Heaven,  by  Empoli ! with  Frescos 
above,  by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni  — 
a modern  Painting  of  S.  Giovanni 
Gualberto,  in  the  act  of  pardoning  an 
enemy,  by  Francesco  Corsi  — the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  by  Rosselli  — and 
an  Annunciation,  by  Empoli,  placed 
under  a Cupoletta,  finely  painted  by 
Poccetti.  The  Statue  of  S».  Maria 
Maddalena,  between  the  entrance-doors, 
was  begun  by  Settignano,  and  finished 
by  Benedetto  da  Majano  ! The  Refec- 
tory was  painted  by  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovanni,  and  Ferrucci. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Ambrogio  contains  a 
Chapel  adorned  with  Sculpture,  by  Mi  no 
da  Fiesole ; and  Paintings  representing 
the  Miracle  of  the  Cross,  by  Cosimo 
Rosselli.  The  Picture  in  the  Capella 
del  Rosario  is  by  Passignano ; and  the 
small  Fresco,  representing  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  S.  Anne,  is  by  Ma- 
saccio ! 

The  Church  of  S.  Gaetano  contains  the 
best  Organ  at  Florence,  and  some  good 
Pictures : the  Church  of  Ognissanti , like- 
wise contains  good  Pictures ; and  the 
Conservatorio  di  Bipoli , in  Via  della 


Scala,  merits  the  attention  of  Travellers 
who  have  time  to  spare. 

The  Beale  Academia  deUe  Belle  Arti , 
founded  by  the  Grand- Duke  Leopoldo,  is 
open  to  public  inspection  at  the  same 
hours  with  the  Gallery,  and  merits  notice, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  liberality  of  the 
institution,  which  gives  all  possible  en- 
couragement to  rising  genius,  but  like- 
wise as  it  contains  excellent  Casts  of  the 
Baptistery-doors,  and  most  of  the  fine 
statues  hitherto  discovered  in  Italy. 
Here  is  a noble  Apartment,  fitted  up 
with  Drawings,  &c.  for  the  use  of 
young  painters;  other  noble  Apartments, 
containing  every  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  those  who  are  farther  ad- 
vanced ; a Gallery,  containing  paintings 
and  sketches,  by  celebrated  masters, 
among  which  is  a valuable  Picture  by 
Angelico,  another  by  Giovanni  di  San 
Giovanni,  of  the  Repose  in  Egypt ; and 
a beautiful  Head  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Dolci.  This  Academy  likewise 
contains  Schools  for  Architecture,  prac- 
tical Mechanics,  &c.  ; and  here  also  the 
Florentine  wrork  in  pietre  dure,  called 
Opera  di  commesso , is  made. 

Not  far'  hence  are  Cloisters,  com- 
monly called  V Oratorio  dello  Scalzo , 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  sup- 
pressed Company  of  S.  Giovanni  Batista, 
but  are  now  in  custody  of  the  Academy, 
where  the  key  is  always  kept : these 
Cloisters  contain  Frescos  representing 
the  Life  of  S.  John  Baptist,  all  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  except  two,  which  were 
done  by  Francabigio.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Court  are  figures  representing 
Faith  and  Hope ; and,  on  the  sides  of 
the  opposite  door,  Charity  and  Justice, 
all  by  Andrea.  The  history  of  S.  John 
commences  with  Zacharias  becoming 
dumb,  on  account  of  his  incredulity.  — 
Second  Painting,  Mary  visiting  Eliza- 
beth— third,  Elizabeth  brought  to  bed — 
fourth,  Zacharias  blessing  S.  John,  who 
departs  for  the  Desert,  (this  is  by  Franca- 
bigio)— fifth,  S.  John  meeting  our  Sa- 
viour, as  the  latter  returns  from  Egypt, 
(likewise  bv  Francabigio)  — sixth,  the 
Baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  S.  John  — 
seventh,  S.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert 
— eighth,  the  converted  Jews  receiving 
Baptism  — ninth,  S.  John  carried  be- 
fore Herod  — tenth,  Herod’s  Supper  and 
Dance  — eleventh,  the  Decapitation  of 
S.  John  — twelfth,  Herodias’s  Daughter 
with  the  Head  of  S.  John.  It  is  re- 
corded that  Andrea  del  Sarto  received 
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for  each  of  these  frescos  only  20  livrcs1 *, 
though  many  of  them  are  exquisitely 
fine ; they  were  in  danger  of  being  ob- 
literated by  the  humidity  of  their  situ- 
ation, but  have  recently  been  protected 
in  windows  from  further  injuries  of  the 
weather.3 

The  Palazzo  Gerini  is  adorned  with 
valuable  Pictures,  though  the  finest  part 
of  this  collection  has  been  sold.  Among 
those  which  remain  are,  First  room  — 
Charity,  by  Cignani ; and  Hagar  in  the 
Desert,  by  Rosselli.  Second  room  — 
Head  of  a young  Female,  by  Correggio  ! 
Third  room  — four  Heads,  by  Nogari ; 
and  two  Pictures,  by  Bassano.  Fourth 
room  — a Landscape,  by  Both;  ditto,  by 
Swanevelt ; and  ditto,  by  Paul  Brill. 
Fifth  room  — Prometheus,  by  Salvator 
Rosa  ! — Head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Stra- 
dano  ; Head  of  a Female,  by  Carlo 
Dolci ! Seventh  room — Two  Landscapes, 
by  Both.  S.  Sebastigno,  by  Guercino ! 
and  the  Assumption,  by  Carlo  Maratta. 
Eighth  room  — our  Saviour  in  the  Se- 
pulchre, by  Tiarini ! a dead  Nun,  by 
Vanni ; a small  Picture,  by  Rubens ! the 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by 
one  of  the  Caracci  Family;  two  small 
Pictures,  by  Peter  Neff ; and  two  small 
Landscapes,  by  Vernet.  The  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  other  Figures,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  A portrait  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  by  himself ; a Peasant  playing  on 
a wind-instrument,  by  Murillo.  A Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael;  a portrait  of  a 
Woman  with  a Veil,  by  Santi  di  Tito ; 
and  an  old  Man  with  a Child  in  his 
arms,  by  Guido  ! ! 

The  Palazzo  Riccardi , erected  by  Cosi- 
mo,  Pater  Patrice,  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Michellozzi,  is  a splendid  edifice. 
The  Ceilings  of  the  Gallery  and  Library 
are  beautfuuy  painted  by  Luca  Giordano; 
and  the  collection  of  Manuscripts  and 
Printed  Works  is  valuable.  The  beautiful 
Chapel  was  painted  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli. 

The  Palazzo  Corsini  contains  a few 
good  Paintings. 

The  Palazzo  Mozzi,  near  the  Ponte  a 
la  Gracie , contains  line  Paintings,  by 
Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Palazzo  Buonaroti,  in  Via  Ghi- 
bellina,  is  interesting,  from  having  been 
the  residence  of  Michael  Angelo,  and 
likewise  from  preserving  some  remains 
of  his  works. 

1 Fifteen  shillings. 

1 The  person  who  uni  'cks  the  door  of  the 

Oratorio  dello  Scalzo  expects  two  pauls  for  his 
trouble ; and  the  person  who  attends  Travellers 


The  Palazzo  Strozzi  is  a splendid  speci- 
men of  Tuscan  Architecture. 

'The  Palazzo  Uguccioni , built  after  the 
design  of  Michael  Angelo,  contains  a 
Painting,  by  Peri  no  del  Yaga,  of  the  Pas- 
sage of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  ! 

The  Casa  dei  Poveri,  in  Via  dei  Mai - 
contents,  which  owes  its  establishment  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  an  immense 
Edifice,  capable  of  lodging  3000  persons, 
who,  in  great  measure,  maintain  them- 
selves, by  making  Phrygian  caps  for  the 
Mediterranean  mariners,  ribbons,  cloth, 
carpets,  &c.  &c.  There  are  workshops 
of  almost  every  description  in  the  house ; 
and  the  Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany,  much 
to  his  honour,  supports  and  benefits  this 
benevolent  and  useful  institution,  which 
has  cleared  Florence  of  the  innumerable 
mendicants  by  whom  it  was  formerly 
infested. 

The  Sped  ale  di  Bonifazio,  or  Great 
Hospital,  near  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  re- 
ceives lunatics,  and  persons  afflicted  with 
chronic  disorders,  and  is  spacious,  clean, 
and  airy.  The  sick  appear  to  be  com- 
fortably lodged  and  well  attended;  but 
the  funds  belonging  to  this  charity  are 
not  sufficiently  ample  to  supply  conva- 
lescent patients  with  a proper  quantity  of 
nourishment!  Detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  building  are  excellent  apartments 
for  lunatics. 

The  Spedale  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova 
contains  upward  of  1000  beds,  and  the 
patients  are  extremely  well  attended. 

The  Spedale  degC  Innocenti  usually 
contains  3000  Children,  who  have  not, 
however,  a sufficient  number  of  nurses  ; 
and  the  custom  of  binding  up  every 
new-born  infant  in  swaddling  clothes 
frequently  distorts  the  limbs,  nay,  some- 
times produces  mortification  and  death. 

The  Column  of  Saravezza  marble , in 
Via  Romano,  was  erected  by  Cosimo  I, 
in  memory  of  the  Battle  of  Marciano  — 
the  Granite  Column,  near  Ponte  Santa 
Trinitd,  was  brought  from  Rome,  and 
erected  at  Florence  by  Cosimo  I,  in 
memory  of  the  conquest  of  Siena.  There 
is,  on  its  summit,  a figure  of  Justice, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  pro- 
verb : “Justice,  at  Florence,  is  too  high 
to  be  reached.”  The  Column  near  the 
Baptistery,  in  the  Piazzo  del  Duomo,  was 
erected  to  record  a Miracle,  relative  to 
the  corpse  of  S.  Zenobio. 

The  bronze  Wild  Boar , in  the  Mercato 

round  the  Royal  Academy  likewise  expects 
from  two  to  three  pauls,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  party. 
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tiuovo , is  a Copy,  by  Pietro  Tacca,  of 
the  famous  antique  in  the  Gallery  de’ 
Medici.  The  Pedestal  adorned  ivitk  Passi 
Rilievi  in  marble , which  stands  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo , was 
done  by  Bandinelli,  and  represents  Gio- 
vanni dei  Medici,  father  of  Cosimo  I, 
with  Prisoners  and  Spoils.  The  Group 
of  Hercules  killing  the  Centaur , Nessus , 
which  stands  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio , is  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna ! — The  Piazza  An- 
nunziala  contains  an  Equestrian  Statue 
of  Ferdinando  I.  Over  the  Porta  San 
Gallo  is  a Fresco,  by  Ghirlandajo;  and, 
just  beyond  the  Gate,  a magnificent 
Triumphal  Arch , erected  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  I,  when  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  outside  of  a 
house,  near  the  Porta  liomana,  is  a Fres- 
co, by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni,  repre- 
senting the  City  of  Florence,  under  the 
form  of  a person  clothed  in  royal  robes, 
and  the  other  Cities  of  Tuscany  as  Fe- 
males paying  homage  to  their  Queen. 

The  Ponte  Santa  Trinitd , built  by  Am- 
mannati,  is  remarkably  elegant. 

Florence  contains  five  Theatres,  the 
Pergola , or  Opera-house,  a beautiful  edi- 
fice, well  secured  from  fire,  and  origin- 
ally built  after  the  design  of  Pietro 
Tacca  — the  Cocomero , smaller  than  the 
Pergola  — and  the  Teatro  Nuovo , Teatro 
Goldoni , and  Teatro  Alfieri. 

The  Florentine  Mosaic  Work,  and 
the  Sculpture  in  Alabaster  of  Pisani,  in 
the  Prato,  and  Bartolini,  in  Via  della 
Scala,  are  much  admired.  This  country 
is  likewise  celebrated  for  a sort  of  marble 
which  splits  almost  like  slate,  and  when 
polished,  the  variations  of  its  yellow  and 
brown  veins  represent  trees,  landscapes, 
and  ruins  of  old  walls  and  castles.  Se- 
veral petrifactions  are  also  found  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

A long  residence  at  Florence  is  deemed 
injurious  to  the  sight,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  that  glare  which  proceeds  from  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  upon  white  houses, 
and  likewise  to  the  fogs  which  prevail 
• here  in  winter. 

This  City  boasts  the  honour  of  having 
given  education  to  Dante,  Petrarca, 
Boccaccio,  Corilla,  the  celebrated  Ivn- 
pro wisat rice , who  was  crowned  at  Rome, 


Americo  Vespucci,  (whose  voyages  to’ 
and  discoveries  in,  the  new  world,  ob- 
tained him  the  honour  of  calling  America 
by  his  own  name,)  Machiavelli,  Galileo, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  a larger  number  of 
distinguished  artists  than  any  other  place 
in  Europe. 

The  Accademia  della  Cmsca,  which 
has,  for  a length  of  years,  been  esta- 
blished at  Florence,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  ; and  this  Academy 
is  now  united  with  two  others,  namely, 
the  Fiorentina , and  the  Apatisti,  under 
the  name  of  Reale  Accademia  Fiorentina. 

There  are  several  good  Hotels  at  Flo- 
rence1, and  the  markets  are  constantly 
well  stored  with  excellent  eatables,  fish 
excepted,  which  is  never  fresh  but  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays.  The  Florence 
wine  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  the 
same  report  cannot  be  given  of  the 
water,  except  that  which  comes  from 
Fiesole,  and  supplies  the  fountains  of 
the  Piazza  Santa  Croce,  and  the  Palazzo 
Pitti.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
all  the  Florence  water,  when  analysed, 
appears  wholesome;  and  consequently 
it  seems  probable  that  the  noxious  quality 
may  proceed  from  copper  vases  in  which 
it  is  drawn,  and  usually  suffered  to  stand ; 
though  large  glass  bottles,  secured  by  a 
case  of  reeds,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
water,  might  be  easily  met  with. 

The  climate  of  Florence  is  cold  during 
winter,  very  hot  during  summer,  but  de- 
lightful in  autumn  ana  spring. 2 

Two  English  Physicians,  Doctors 
Harding  and  Playfair,  resided  in  this 
City  during  the  year  1835. 

On  the  Vigil  of  the  Festa  di  San  Gio- 
vanni (the  Patron  Saint  of  Florence), 
is  the  Corso  dei  Cocchi,  or  Chariot  Race ; 
probably  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can Games.  This  exhibition  takes  place 
in  the  Piazza  of  S».  Maria  Novella.  At 
the  upper  and  lower  end  of  the  Piazza 
are  obelisks,  to  each  of  which  is  fastened 
a cord ; its  centre  being  held  up  by  six 
poles,  supported  by  men  clothed  in 
ancient  costume.  Round  the  Piazza,  in 
an  amphitheatrical  form,  are  scaffold- 
ings, ornamented  with  rough  fresco  paint- 
ings of  vases,  &c. , which  produce,  how  - 
ever, a good  effect : at  the  upper  end  is 


» The  Hdtel  des  Armes  d' Angleterre,  kept  by 
Gasperini,  is  a good  Inn,  where  dinners,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  are  better  cooked,  and  more 
comfortably  served,  than  at  the  other  Hotels. 
Gasperini  builds  carriages  ; sells  Anti.attrition 
Grease  for  wheels  ; and  likewise  repairs  English 
travelling  carriages  remarkably  well.  Schnei- 
derff'%  is  a very  capacious  and  good  Inn.  The 


Quattri  Nation i,  and  The  Nuova  York , are 
good  Inns;  as  also  is  The  Hotel  of  Madame 
Hombert , in  the  Piazza  Gaetano. 

2 Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health  in  Tus- 
cany, should  be  careful  never  to  eat  sweet 
things  made  with  orange -flower  water , falsely 
so  called ; it  being,  in  this  country,  a distillation 
from  the  Italian  laurel-leaf. 
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the  Royal  Box,  handsomely  decorated  : 
under  the  scaffoldings  are  posted  horse 
and  foot  guards ; ana  round  the  Piazza, 
above  the  scaffoldings,  are  balconies, 
windows,  and  even  house  tops,  crowded 
with  spectators.  Were  the  chariots  made 
in  the  ancient  form,  this  exhibition  would 
be  far  more  interesting;  but  they  are 
modern,  in  point  of  shape,  and  very 
clumsy1,  exhibiting  nothing  like  an- 
tique costume,  except  the  habit  of  the 
charioteers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Festa  di  S. 
Giovanni,  homage  used  to  be  paid  by  all 
the  Tuscan  cities  to  their  Prince;  but 
this  custom  is,  for  the  present,  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  pageants,  which  represented 
the  several  cities,  having  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  French. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  is  the 
Corso  dei  Barberi,  a race  performed  by 
horses  without  riders2,  and  which,  from 
the  multitude  of  spectators,  the  splendour 
of  the  equipages,  and  the  gallant  appear- 
ance of  the  troops  who  attend  their 
Sovereign,  is  an  extremely  gay  sight. 
The  horses  have,  fastened  to  their  bodies, 
little  spurs,  so  contrived  that  the  quicker 
the  animal  gallops,  the  more  they  run 
into  him.  The  race-ground  is  the  long- 
est street  at  Florence,  where  many  of 
the  spectators  stand,  without  any  defence 
whatsoever,  frequently  meeting  with  ac- 
cidents by  urging  the  horses  on.  When 
these  animals  reach  the  goal,  they  are 
stopped  by  a large  piece  of  canvass, 
which  several  men  hold  up ; the  Sovereign 
then  announces  the  winning  horse,  and 
thus  ends-this  amusement,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a pretty  exhibition  of  Fire- 
works at  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.3 

The  Game  called  Pallonc,  a favourite 
exercise  at  Florence,  merits  notice,  be- 
cause it  was  played  by  the  ancient  Ho- 
mans ; who  are  described  as  striking  the 
follis  with  the  arm  guarded,  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  a wooden  shield : the  mode  of 
playing  continues  precisely  the  same  to 
the  present  moment ; and  this  game,  like 
most  of  the  ancient  exercises,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  give  courage  and  strength. 

The  Environs  of  Florence  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  The  usual  airing 

1 An  extraordinary  circumstance;  ns  the 
small  wickerwork  carts  of  the  Tuscan  peasants 
in  shape  resemble  ancient  cars ; and  would,  if 
slightly  decorated,  be  quite  proper  for  the  Corso 
dei  Cocchi. 

1 This  kind  of  race,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
amusements  of  Etruria  and  Borne. 

3 So  universal  is  the  rage  for  splendour  at 
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of  the  upper  ranks  of  persons  is  to  the 
Royal  Farms,  or  Cascini;  which  are  open 
to  the  Public  at  all  hours ; though  it  is 
unwholesome  to  walk,  ride,  or  drive,  in 
these  beautiful  farms  very  early  in  the 
morning  ; and  equally  prejudicial  to  re- 
main there  after  sunset. 

Careggi  de'  Medici,  about  three  miles 
from  the  Porta  San  Gallo,  was  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  Lorenzo  il  Magnifies}  ; 
and  in  the  hall  of  this  Villa  the  Platonic 
Society  used  to  assemble,  and  form  plans 
for  those  stately  edifices  and  patriotic  in- 
stitutions by  which  Lorenzo  embellished 
and  benefited  his  country.  The  house 
stands  upon  an  eminence,  whence  the 
ground  falls  gradually  almost  every  way ; 
opening,  on  one  side,  to  a view  of  Flo- 
rence ; on  another,  to  a prospect  of  Val 
d’Arno;  while,  on  another,  rise  moun- 
tains, covered  with  neat  farm-houses  and 
magnificent  villas;  and,  on  another,  is 
Fiesole,  dignified  with  ruins  of  ancient 
Etruscan  and  Roman  splendour;  and, 
to  complete  the  deliciousness  of  the 
situation,  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  al- 
most constantly  blow,  about  noon,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  make  the  in- 
habitants of  Careggi  unconscious  of  op- 
pressive heat,  even  in  the  dog-days  ; — 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  elegant 
and  wise  Lorenzo  should  haye  called  this 
his  favourite  abode ! Careggi,  like  the 
generality  of  Tuscan  villas,  is  built  upon 
arches  ; and  consists  of  an  immense 
ground-floor  with  a spacious  hall  in  its 
centre,  and  several  surrounding  rooms  ; 
every  ceiling  being  arched,  and  every 
apartment  cool.  Above  stairs  is  another 
large  hall,  with  a handsome  suite  of 
rooms,  terminated  by  a terrace  : and 
round  the  third  story  runs  a gallery, 
which  commands  a prospect  so  extensive 
that  it  seems  to  overlook  all  Tuscany. 
On  the  outside  of  the  house  are  noble 
porticos. 

Poggio  Imperude,  about  one  mile  from 
the  Porta  Romans,  is  a royal  Villa,  con- 
taining an  admired  Statue  of  Adonis  by 
Michael  Angelo;  and  Portraits  of  Pe- 
trarca,  and  Laura,  by  Albert  Durer. 
The  prospects  from  this  spot  are  beau- 
tiful ; and  not  far  hence  stands  the 

this  festival,  that  a milliner,  at  whose  house  an 
English  family  lodged,  absolutely  hired  for  the 
day,  at  a great  expense,  a coach  with  two  foot, 
men  in  laced  liveries,  that  she  might  parade 
about  the  streets  in  style ; nay,  further,  this 
Person  and  her  apprentices,  though  generally 
dressed  in  the  plainest  manner  possible,  were 
now  adorned  with  diamonds. 
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Monastery  of  S.  Matteo  in  Arcetri,  near 
which  are  vineyards  that  produce  the 
celebrated  wine  called  Verdea.  Above 
Poggio  is  the  pretty  hill  of  Arcetri,  im- 
mortalised by  the  residence,  imprison- 
ment, and  death  of  Galileo.  The  small 
house  inhabited  10  years  by  this  great 
man,  exists  still.  His  chamber  is  shown, 
hung  round  with  leather,  and  the  terrace 
where  he  spent  many  hours  together.  The 
letters  written  by  him  from  this  place  are 
dated  from  his  “ Carcere  di  Arcetri,”  re- 
ferring to  the  surveillance  continually 
exercised  over  him  by  the  Inquisition. 

On  the  road  to  Fiesole  is  seen  the  Villa 
Palmieri  de  tre  Fist,  still  called  the 
Villa  del  Boccaccio,  where  he  took  refuge 
during  the  plague  of  Florence,  and  has 
laid  the  scene  of  the  Decameron. 

At  the  Poggio  di  Cajano  died  tragi- 
cally and  mysteriously,  Bianca  Capello 
and  her  husband. 

Near  the  precipitous  road  leading  to 
the  hill  of  S.  Miniato  are  the  remains  of 
a Fortification  raised  by  M.  Angelo,  who 
flew  to  Florence  when  it  was  threatened 
by  a foreign  foe,  to  assist  in  its  defence, 
and  rendered,  during  the  siege  of  a year’s 
duration,  essential  service  to  his  fellow 
townsmen. 

Near  Casicano,  a Hamlet,  about  seven 
miles  from  Florence,  on  the  road  to 
Sienna,  is  the  Villa  of  Machiavel,  called 
La  Strada  a Santa  Maria  in  Percussina. 
In  this  obscure  retreat  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especially 
his  Prince. 

Pratolino,  a royal  Villa  about  six  miles 
from  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  is  famous  for 
its  Garden ; which  contains  Water- works, 
and  a Statue  of  the  Apennine,  60  feet  in 
height,  by  Giovanni  ai  Bologna. 

On  the  way  to  Pratolino  is  the  modem 
Campo  Santo  of  Florence. 

Fiesole,  a picturesque  Village,  proudly 
seated  on  the  summit  of  a mountain  of 
the  Apennines  about  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  Porta  Pinti  by  the  Majano 
road,  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Feesulte,  a considerable  and,  from 
its  position,  a very  strong  Etruscan  for- 
tress, repeatedly  mentioned  by  Polybius 
in  his  narrative  of  the  early  wars  between 
the  Gauls  and  Romans,  and  likewise 
where  he  describes  Hannibal's  route  from 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  through  the  marshes  in- 
tersected by  the  Trebia,  the  Taro,  the 

1 The  Etrurians  are  famed  for  having  in- 
vented Amphitheatres ; together  with  the  games 
called  Curuti,  and  Certami  dei  Cavalii ; and 
about  the  year  of  Home  400,  comedians  werein- 


Panaro,  and  other  torrents,  toward  Pis- 
toga  and  Prato,  and  thence  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fiesole ; a pass  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans,  though  well  known 
to  modern  travellers,  as  the  road  from 
Florence  to  Modena.  Fcemlce  was  colo- 
nised by  Sylla ; who  rewarded  several  of 
his  adherents  by  placing  them  there. 
Catiline  made  it  his  chief  hold  in  Etruria ; 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  being,  in  his 
days,  a flourishing  town.  Light  carriages 
may  go  with  perfect  ease  and  safety  as 
far  as  Majano,  which  is  two  thirds  of  the 
way:  but  thence,  to  the  Francescan  Con- 
vent, at  Fiesole,  the  best  conveyance  is  a 
traineau;  which  the  Peasants  at  Majano 
can  always  furnish.  Between  the  latter 
place  and  Fiesole  is  the  Docia ; a Monas- 
tery built  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  de- 
liciously situated.  The  ancient  Etruscan 
Town  of  FeesuLe  is  supposed  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ( though 
probably  it  was  rebuilt),  long  before  the 
period  when  Sylla  founded  a colony 
there  : the  Walls'of  this  Town,  however, 
are  in  several  places  discoverable : and 
it  seems  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  present  themselves,  that  they 
were  thrown  down  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature  • they  appear  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  very  large  hewn  stones, 
squared  by  rule  into  < the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  placed  in  straight 
lines  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  unite  in 
the  most  accurate  manner  possible,  form- 
ing a compact  and  solid  mass  without 
the  aid  of  cement.  Here,  likewise,  are 
remains  of  an  Amphitheatre,  erected  on 
the  side  of  a hill ; the  shape  and  size  of 
the  Edifice,  some  of  the  staircases,  seats, 
and  caves  for  wild  beasts,  together  with 
the  reservoir  of  water  which  belonged  to 
this  theatre,  may  be  traced  1 : and  here, 
also,  is  an  ancient  Roman  Temple,  now 
roofed,  and  made  into  a Church.  14 
fine  Columns  with  Ionic  Capitals,  the 
Pavement,  and  the  Altar  of  the  ancient 
building  still  remain ; though  the  Altar 
has  been  moved  from  its  original  situ- 
ation. This  Temple  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  Walk 
of  the  Roman  Town  may,  in  some  places, 
be  traced  ; as  may  the  Pavement  of  the 
streets,  which  resembles  that  of  Pompeii. 
The  modem  Town  contains  a spacious 
Cathedral,  built  in  1028,  apparently  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Temple  ; and 

vited,  by  the  Romans,  to  come  from  Etruria,  and 
perform  plays,  for  the  first  time,  at  Rome ; the 
Romans  thinking  these  new  games  might  appease 
the  gods,  and  stop  a then  raging  sickness. 
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adorned  with  Sculpture  by  Mino  da  of  populous  cities  being  itearly  alike, 
Fiesole,  and  Andrea  Ferrucci,  Fieso-  whether  in  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Flo- 
lano ; and  likewise  with  a Picture  of  rence,  or  Rome.  The  men  are  tall, 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Thomas,  by  Vol-  robust,  finely  proportioned,  and  endowed 
terrano.  Here,  also,  are,  an  Episcopal  with  that  entire  self-possession  which 
Palace,  a Seminary,  and  a Francescan  inspires  respect.  The  women  are  of  a 
Convent ; which  last  stands  on  the  spot  middle  stature ; and  were  it  not  for  bad 
called  liocca  dei  FiesolanL  stays,  would  be  well  made.  They  have 

Vallombrosa,  about  14  miles  distant  long,  languishing,  black  eyes,  accom- 
from  Fiesole,  is  worth  notice ; not  only  I pamed  by  that  expressive  brow  which 
because  it  has  been  immortalised  by  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  and 
Milton,  but  likewise  on  account  of  the  captivating  part  of  an  Italian  counte- 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  noble  nance.  Their  manners  are  uncommonly 
Certosa  of  Vallombrosa,  which  still  con-  graceful;  and,  instead  of  curtsying,  they 
tains  fine  Paintings ; though  the  finest  gently  bow  their  bodies,  and  kiss  the 
were,  according  to  report,  removed  when  hand  of  a superior  ; a practice  common, 
the  Convent  was  suppressed.  Vallom-  indeed,  throughout  Italy.  These  pea- 
brosa  itself  suffered  verv  little  from  being  sants  (like  those  of  Italy  in  general)  are 
under  the  dominion  of  France  ; and  the  tolerably  well  informed  respecting  the 
Certosa  is  now  re-established.  Mules  history  of  their  country  ; and,  moreover, 
are  the  necessary  conveyance  for  persons  so  fond  of  its  Poets  as  frequently  to  know 
who  cannot  walk  ; there  being  no  car-  their  works  by  heart, 
riage-road  to  the  Convent.  When  two  young  peasants  agree  to 

Lovers  of  wild  scenery  would  be  grati-  marry,  the  banns  are  published  three 
lied  by  proceeding  from  Vallombrosa  to  times  in  a parish  church ; after  which 
the  Abbey  of  the  Camaldoli,  about 86  miles  they  receive  the  nuptial  benediction, 
from  Florence;  and  thence  to  the  Con-  The  bride’s  portion  is  paid  three  days 
oenl  of  Lamrnia  {Manx  Alvertnu),  about  before  marriage,  one  half  in  wearing- 
14  miles  farther.  The  former  of  these  apparel,  and  the  other  half  in  money  f 
Convents  was  suppressed  by  the  French ; which  the  bridegroom  usually  expends  in 
who  cut  down  much  of  the  fine  wood  purchasing  jewels  for  his  lady;  which 
ladonging  to  it:  now,  however,  this  Con-  consist  of  a pearl  necklace,  cross,  and 
vent  is  re-established ; though  its  in-  ear-rjngs,  frequently  intermixed  with 
habitants,  about  30  in  number,  are  too  rubies ; and  worth  from  20  to  30  pounds 
poor  to  entertain  visiters  gratis ; and  sterling ; these  jewels  being  considered 
therefore  Travellers,  after  eating  or  sleep-  by  the  man  as  the  woman’s  exclusive 
ing  under  its  roof,  usually  make  a pre-  property:  indeed,  money  so  invested  may 
sent  to  the  community.  The  convent  of  be  looked  upon  as  placed  in  a bank ; 
Lavernia  never  was  disturbed  by  the  while  the  interest  received  is  that  high 
French ; and  contains,  at  present,  about  gratification  which  the  woman  derives 
60  Capuchins.  from  exhibiting  her  ornaments  on  gala 

The  modern  Florentines,  like  their  days;  and  these  ornaments  continue  in 
Etrurian  ancestors,  are  fond  of  learning,  the  family  for  ages,  unless  the  pressing 
arts,  and  sciences ; and,  what  is  more  es-  call  of  necessity  compel  them  to  be 
timable  and  endearing  to  Foreigners,  pawned  or  sold.  When  the  Sposa  is 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  mild,  good-  taken  in  labour,  the  husband,  after  pro- 
humoured,  warm-hearted,  and  friendly,  curing  medical  help,  deems  it  his  next 
The  Tuscan  peasantry,  considered  col-  duty  to  get  some  of  what  is  denominated 
lectively,  are  pure  in  their  morals,  and  the  life-giving  plant  (ale  at  rice  the  pea- 
pastoral  in  their  manner  of  living;  and  sants  call  it),  which  he  places  on  her 
the  peculiar  comeliness  of  both  sexes  is  bed ; and  without  which,  he  believes  his 
very  striking,  especially  in  that  tract  of  child  cannot  be  born.  This  custom  is 
country  which  extends  from  Florence  to  derived  from  the  Greeks.1 *  About  a 
Fescia : but  it  is  only  among  the  pea-  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  its 
santry  that  one  can  form  a just  idea  of  parents  give  a christening  dinner*,  to 
Italian  beauty;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  their  relations ; on  which  occasion  every 
among  the  peasantry  one  can  form  a just  guest  brings  a present,  as  was  the  prac- 
idea  of  the  Italian  character;  inhabitants  tice  at  Athens;  and  the  dinner  is  served 

1 Some  of  the  Grecian  ladies  used  to  hold  3 Children  in  Boman  Catholic  countries, 

palm-branches  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  pro.  however,  are  christened  immediately  alter  their 

cure  an  easy  delivery.  birth. 
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dish  by  dish,  likewise  an  ancient  custom. 
On  the  husband’s  demise  the  eldest  son 
becomes  heir-at-law ; but  is  obliged  to 
portion  his  sisters ; and  either  maintain 
his  mother,  or  return  her  dower  1 : all 
his  relations  frequently  live  with  him : 
but  the  largeness  of  the  family  creates 
no  confusion;  there  being  a superior 
over  the  men,  and  another  over  the 
women,  who  allot,  to  every  person,  their 
business ; which  is  thus  kept  distinct. 
A Tuscan  farmer  shares  equally  with  his 
lord  in  the  produce  of  an  estate ; and  the 
owner  even  provides  seeds,  plants,  ma- 
nure, implements  of  husbandry,  in  short, 
whatever  may  be  requisite  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  The  upper  class  of 
fanners  usually  possess  a horse  and  a 
market-cart,  a waggon,  and  a pair  of  large 
dove-coloured  oxen,  who  draw  the  wag- 
gon and  the  plough,  whose  colour  seldom, 
if  ever,  varies  throughout  southern  Italy, 
and  whose  beauty  is  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  their  masters.  The  female  peasants, 
besides  working  in  the  vineyards  almost 
equally  hard  with  the  men,  often  earn 
money  by  keeping  poultry,  and  some- 
times one  or  two  lambs ; whose  fleecy 
coats  the  children  decorate,  on  the  Festa 
di  San  Giovanni,  with  scarlet  ribbons 
tied  in  fantastic  knots ; and  by  the  aid  of 
money  thus  acquired,  wearing-apparel, 
and  other  necessaries,  are  purchased. 
Shoes  and  stockings  are  deemed  super- 
fluous, and  merely  ornamental,  even  by 
the  women ; who  carry  them  in  baskets 
on  their  heads,  till  they  reach  a town  ; 
when  these  seemingly  embarrassing  de- 
corations are  put  on : for  the  Contadina  is 
as  vain  of  her  appearance  as  the  Davia 
nobile ; and,  no  wonder  — since  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  and  lovely  countenances 
of  these  peasants  arrest  every  eye,  and 
show  them,  perhaps  too  plainly,  how 
strong  are  their  powers  of  attraction.2 
The  phraseology  of  the  Florentine  pea- 
sants is  wonderfully  elegant : but  the 
most  remarkable  quality  of  these  persons 
is  their  industry  ; for,  during  the  hottest 
weather,  they  toil  all  day  without  sleep ; 
and  seldom  retire  early  to  rest : yet,  not- 
withstanding this  fatigue,  they  live  almost 
entirely  upon  bread,  fruit,  pulse,  and  the 
common  wine  of  the  country  : however, 
though  their  diet  is  light,  and  their  per- 

1 An  elder  son  among  the  Greeks  was  obliged 
either  to  maintain  his  mother,  or  return  her 
dower;  hence  Telemachus,  though  he  sus- 
taint'd  great  losses  by  means  of  Penelope's  suit- 
ors, thinks  it  imprudent  to  send  her  home  to 
her  father;  because  that  could  not  be  done 
without  returning  her  dower  — 


sonal  exertions  are  almost  perpetual,  they 
commonly  attain  old  age ; especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  F iesole. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  a Dance 
given,  at  Careggi  di  Ricardi,  by  the 
family  of  the  Author  of  this  Work,  to 
all  the  surrounding  peasants.  “ Our 
ball-room  was  a lofty  apartment  60  feet 
by  SO;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling 
hung  a lustre,  composed  of  such  light 
materials  that  every  puff  of  wind  gave  it 
motion  : indeed  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  continually  turned  round  by  an 
invisible  hand : this  lustre  we  filled  "with 
candles  ; and  the  walls,  which  were 
adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  the 
Medici  Princes,  we  likewise  decorated 
with  festoons  of  vines,  olive-branches, 
flowers,  and  lamps,  so  that  the  whole 
apartment  resembled  an  illuminated  ar- 
bour. At  sunset,  on  the  appointed  day, 
our  guests  appeared  altogether  upon  a 
lawn  leading  to  the  villa,  preceded  by 
their  own  band  of  music  : and  no  sooner 
did  this  procession  reach  our  hall-door, 
than  the  musicians  struck  up  a lively 
tune ; while  the  dancers,  as  they  en- 
tered, formed  a quadrille,  which  w ould 
have  been  applauded  on  any  opera-stage. 
When  this  dance  was  finished,  the  fe- 
male peasants  advanced,  in  couples,  to 
the  top  of  the  hall,  where  we  were  seated, 
paying  their  compliments  to  us  with  as 
much  ease  and  elegance  as  if  they  had 
been  educated  in  a court ; and  then 
commencing  another  quadrille,  different 
from,  but  quite  as  pretty,  as  the  first. 
With  a succession  of  these  dances  we 
were  amused  till  supper ; after  which  our 
visiters,  who  had  been  regaled  with  punch, 
a liquor  they  particularly  relish,  came 
once  more  to  us ; when  the  women  re- 
turned thanks  for  their  entertainment, 
kissed  our  hands,  and,  presenting  their 
own  to  their  partners,  bowed  and  retired.  ” 
Another  circumstance,  which  occurred 
to  the  family  of  the  Author,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a brief  detail, 
serves  to  show  the  grateful  and  delicate 
turn  of  mind  possessed  by  the  Tuscan 
Peasants. 

“ One  day,  as  we  were  walking  near 
Careggi,  we  observed  a girl,  apparently 
about  14  years  of  age,  watching  a flock 
of  goats,  and  at  the  same  time  spinning 

“ I could  not  now  repay  so  great  a sum 
To  the  old  Man,  should  I dismiss  her  home 
Against  her  will.” 

Homer’s  Odyssey. 

a The  ancient  and  elegant  costume  of  the 
Tuscan  peasants  is  much  less  frequently  worn 
than  it  used  to  be  twenty  years  since. 
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with  great  diligence;  her  tattered  gar- 
ments bespoke  extreme  poverty ; but  her 
air  was  peculiarly  dignified,  and  her  coun- 
tenance so  interesting,  that  we  were  irre- 
sistibly impelled  to  give  her  a few  crazie. 
Joy  and  gratitude  instantly  animated  her 
fine  eyes,  while  she  exclaimed;  “ Never, 
till  this  moment,  was  I worth  so  much 
money  1" — Struck  by  her  words  and 
manner,  we  inquired  her  name ; like- 
wise asking  where  her  parents  lived? 
“ My  name  is  Teresa,"  replied  she;  “but, 
alas ! I have  no  parents.  ” — “No  parents ! 

— who,  then,  takes  care  of  you?” — “The 
Madonna.”  — “But  who  brought  you 
up  ? ” — “ A peasant  in  Vallombrosa  : I 
was  her  nurse-child ; and  I have  heard 
her  say  my  parents  delivered  me  into 
her  care ; but  that  she  did  not  know  their 
name.  As  I grew  up  she  almost  starved 
me ; and,  what  was  worse,  beat  me  so 
cruelly,  that,  at  length,  I ran  away  from 
her.”  — “ And  where  do  you  live  now ? ” 

— “ Y'onder,  in  the  plain  (pointing  to 
Val  d’ Amo) ; I have  fortunately  met 
with  a mistress  who  feeds  me,  and  lets 
me  sleep  in  her  barn.  This  is  her  flock.  ” 

— “ And  are  you  happy  now?”  — “ O 
yes  ! very  happy.  At  first,  to  be  sure,  it 
■was  lonesome  sleeping  in  the  bam  by 
myself ; ’tis  so  far  from  the  house ; but 
I am  used  to  it  now  : and  indeed  I have 
not  much  time  for  sleep  ; being  obliged 
to  work  at  night  when  I come  home ; 
and  I always  go  out  with  the  goats  at 
day-break : however,  I do  very  well ; for 
I get  plenty  of  bread  and  grapes;  and 
my  mistress  never  beats  me.”  After 
learning  thus  much,  we  presented  our 
new  acquaintance  with  a paul  — but  to 
describe  the  ecstasy  this  gift  produced  is 
impossible.  — “ Now,”  cried  she  (when 
a flood  of  tears  had  enabled  her  to  speak), 
“ now  I can  purchase  a corona  1 — now 
I can  go  to  mass,  and  petition  the  Ma- 
donna to  preserve  my  kind  benefac- 
tresses !” 

On  taking  leave  of  this  interesting 
creature,  we  desired  she  would  some- 
times pay  us  a visit:  our  invitation, 
however,  was  only  answered  by  a bow  • 
and,  to  our  regret,  we  neither  saw  nor 

i Without  a corona  she  informed  u»  that  she 
could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  mas*. 

1 It  is  (aid  that  the  father  of  the  present 


heard  of  her  again,  till  the  day  before 
our  departure  from  Careggi ; when  it 
appeared  tliat,  immediately  after  her  in- 
terview with  us,  she  had  been  attacked 
by  the  small- pox,  and  was  only  just  re- 
covered. 

During  the  next  summer,  although 
we  again  resided  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, we,  for  a considerable  time,  saw 
nothing  of  Teresa.  One  day,  however, 
we  observed  a beautiful  white  goat 
browsing  near  our  house ; and,  on  going 
out,  perceived  our  Protegee  with  her 
whole  flock.  We  now  inquired,  almost 
angrily,  why  she  had  not  visited  us  be- 
fore ? — “ 1 was  fearful  of  obtruding,” 
replied  the  scrupulous  girl ; “ but  I 
have  watched  you  at  a distance,  ever 
since  your  return  ; and  I could  not  for- 
bear coming  rather  nearer  than  usual 
to-day,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  no- 
tice me.”  We  gave  her  a scudo,  and 
again  desired  she  would  sometimes  call 
upon  us.  “ No,"  replied  she,  “ I am 
not  properly  dressed  to  enter  your  doors  ; 
but,  with  the  scudo  you  have  kindly 
given  me,  I shall  immediately  purchase 
a stock  of  flax ; and  then,  should  the 
Madonna  bless  me  with  health  to  work 
hard,  I may  soon  be  able,  by  selling  my 
thread,  to  buy  decent  apparel,  and  wait 
upon  you,  clothed  with  the  fruits  of 
your  bounty.  ” — And,  indeed,  it  was  not 
long  before  we  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing her  come  to  visit  us,  neatly  dressed 
and  exhibiting  a picture  of  content. 

According  to  the  excellent  Laws  of 
the  Emperor  Leopoldo,  no  man  can  be 
imprisoned  for  debt,  though  creditors 
have  power  to  seize  the  property  of  their 
debtors ; and  no  offence  is  punishable 
with  death,  though  murderers  are  con- 
demned to  perpetual  labour  as  galley- 
slaves  : and  to  these,  and  many  other 
equally  wise  regulations,  made  by  Leo- 
poldo, are  attributable  the  almost  total 
exemption  from  robbery  and  murder 
which  this  country  has  long  enjoyed ; 
and  the  increase  to  its  population  of 
200,000  inhabitants ; an  astonishing  dif- 
ference, as  the  original  number  was  only 
1,000,000. 2 

Grand- Duke  of  Tuscany  abrogated  some  of 
Leopoldo’s  laws. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PISA. 

Situation,  supposed  origin,  and  present  appearance  of  Pisa.  — Duomo.  — Baptistery.  — Campa- 
nile.— Campo  Santo Sonnet  to  Grief.  — Chiesa  de’  Cavalieri. — Palazzo  de’  Cavalieri. — 

Chiese  diSan  Frediano — di  S».  Anna  — di  S».  Caterina  — di  S.  Paolo  all’ Orto  — diS.  Francesco. 
Church  belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  di  S.  Silvestro.  — Chiese  di  S.  Matteo — di  S.  Pierino 

— dl  S.Michele  in  Borgo — di  S.  Vitoi  — della  Spina  — di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca  — dl  S.  Mar- 
tina — Paiazzi  LanfranchL  _ .Tonini.  — Lanfreducci Casa  Mecherini Palazzo-Seta 

Royal  Palace.  — Hospitals,  See.  — University.  — Torre  della  Specola.  — Botanic  Garden.  — 
Ancient  Vapour  Bath.  — Suppressed  Church  of  & Felice.  — Subterranean  part  of  S.  Michele  in 
Borgo.  — Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli.  — Modem  Baths.  — Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano.  — Modern 

Aqueduct.  — Canal.—  Royal  Farm.  — Character  of  the  Pisans.  — Hotels Fountain  Water 

Theatre.  — Bridges  — Battleof  the  Bridge.  — Illumination  in  honour  of  S.  Ranieri.  — Carnival 

— Climate. 

Pisa,  anciently  Pisa;,  a considerable  circumference,  they  do  not,  at  present, 
Town  of  Etruna,  retains  its  ancient  site  contain  above  18,000  persons.  The 
and  appellation  ; though  formerly,  as  Streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  excellently 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  the  confluence  of  paved ; the  Bridges  elegant ; the  Quay 
the  Ausar  and  Arnus  (the  Serchio  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ; and  the 
Amo)  took  place  close  to  its  walls;  situation  of  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery, 
whereas  now  the  course  of  these  rivers  Leaning  Tower,  and  Campo  Santo,  ren- 
is  so  much  changed  that  they  flow  into  ders  these  majestic  Edifices  particularly 
the  sea  by  separate  channels.  Accord-  striking  and  beautiful.  The  Arno  tra- 
ing  to  a tradition,  reported  by  Strabo,  verses  the  City  in  the  form  of  a crescent ; 
Pisa  was  built  by  some  of  the  followers  and  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal 
of  Nestor  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy  ',  parts. 

and,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar-  The  Duomo,  a Greco- A raba- Pisano 
nassus,  it  was  occupied  at  a subsequent  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a Latin  cross, 
period  by  the  Pelasgi,  Polybius  men-  built  (as  already  mentioned)  in  the  llth 
tions  its  harbour  as  being  much  fre-  century,  under  the  guidance  of  Bus- 

fuented  by  the  Romans,  who  colonised  chetto,  a Grecian,  is  remarkable  for  the 
’isfc,  572  a.  u.  c. ; and  to  them  it  was  an  richness  and  variety  of  its  marbles ; and 
important  naval  station,  from  the  com-  next  to  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  perhaps 
merce  it  carried  on  with  distant  countries,  the  finest  Church  of  its  kind  in  Italy.2 
from  the  supplies  of  timber  which  it  The  eastern  front  is  ornamented  with 
furnished  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  an  immense  number  of  Columns ; some 
arsenals,  and  from  the  splendid  marbles  of  which  are  Grecian  marble,  others 
which  the  neighbouring  quarries  afforded  oriental  granite,  and  one  is  porphyry  ; 
for  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Rome.  among  ;these  the  most  striking  are  six 
Pisa  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  magnificent  ancient  Columns,  which 
48  Tuscan  miles  distant  from  Florence,  adorn  the  three  celebrated  Doors  of 
14  from  Leghorn,  and  six  from  the  Me-  bronze ; and  are  said  to  be  either  Gre- 
diterranean  Sea.  In  modern  times  it  cian  or  Egyptian  workmanship.  The 
has  been  the  capital  of  a great  republic.  Doors  were  designed  by  Giovanni  di 
whose  conquering  fleet  was  a terror  to  Bologna,  and  cast  by  P.  D.  Portigiani ; 
the  Saracens,  a scourge  to  the  African  that  in  the  centre,  the  least  beautiful  of 
corsairs,  and  a check  upon  the  ambition  the  three,  represents  the  Life  of  the 
of  Genoa : and  with  innumerable  spoils,  Madonna ; and  is  surrounded  by  figures 
taken  from  the  first-mentioned  people,  of  Saints  and  Prophets,  and  embellished 
most  of  the  present  buildings  at  Pisa  with  an  elegant  border  of  foliage,  fruits, 
were  erected.  This  City  is,  next  to  and  flowers.  Those  on  the  right  and 
Florence,  the  largest  in  Tuscany ; but  left  represent  the  Life  of  the  Saviour, 
though  its  walls  are  near  five  miles  in  beginning  with  his  birth,  and  ending 

1 The  most  plausible  conjecture  relative  to  * The  Pisans  consecrated  their  plunder, 
the  origin  of  Piste  is,  that  a colony  of  Pisacans,  gained  in  an  expedition  against  the  Saracens  of 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  who  were  shipwrecked  Palermo,  in  1063,  to  the  erection  of  this  Ca- 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  thedrnl ; which  was  finished  before  the  end  of 
founded  Pisse,  and  gave  it  their  own  name.  the  llth  century. 
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with  his  crucifixion  ; they  are  likewise 
embellished  with  a border,  nearly  similar 
to  the  one  already  described.  The  Mo- 
saics, in  the  Arches  above  the  Doors, 
were  done  by  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  Pali- 
dini.  The  Architrave  of  the  eastern 
door  was  taken  from  an  ancient  edifice  ; 
and  the  door  which  fronts  the  Campanile, 
is  esteemed  for  its  antiquity ; though 
not  remarkable  for  merit  of  any  other 
kind.  The  inside  of  the  Church  is 
adorned  with  74  lofty  Columns ; 62  of 
which  are  oriental  granite ; and  the  rest 
rare  marble : and  although  most  of  these 
Columns  were  originally  unequal  in 
height,  and  consequently  ill  adapted  to 
match,  vet  so  well  has  the  architect  dis- 
posed or,  and  added  to  them,  that  even 
the  most  observing  eye  perceives  no 
want  of  symmetry.  Twelve  Altars,  de- 
signed by  Michael  Angelo,  and  executed 
by  Stagio  Stagi,  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
Edifice.  The  High  Altar  is  magni- 
ficently decorated  with  lapis  lazuli  *, 
verde  antique,  brocatello  di  Spagna, 
bronze  gilt,  giallo  di  Siena,  &c. : the 
Tribuna  contains  twro  porphyry  columns, 
with  peculiarly  elegant  Capitals  and 
Bases ; that  near  the  episcopal  throne  is 
embellished  w ith  the  best  works  of  Stagi, 
and  bears  a bronze  Angel  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  decorations  of  the  opposite 
Column  wrere  executed  by  Foggini ; and 
the  Group  of  angels  on  a golden  field, 
which  adorns  the  great  arch,  by  Ghir- 
landajo,  the  Master  of  Michael  Angelo. 
The  Seats  for  the  Canons  (a  soft  of 
Wooden  Mosaic  introduced  into  Tus- 
cany in  the  time  of  Brunellesco)  merit 
notice.  The  four  Pictures  of  S.  Peter, 
S.  John,  Sa.  Margherita,  and  S*.  Cate- 
rina,  are  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  ; and  the 
Mosaic  on  the  Ceiling,  representing  the 
Saviour,  the  Madonna,  and  S.  John,  was 
executed  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  and  other 
artists,  in  1321.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  great  cross  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  lia- 
nieri ; whose  Sarcophagus  rests  on  a pe- 
destal of  red  Egyptian  granite,  adorned 
with  other  valuable  marbles : the  sarco- 
phagus is  of  verde  di  Polcevera,  the 
Altar  of  giallo  di  Siena,  and  the  Balus- 
trades are  of  inlaid  marble;  the  whole 
was  executed  by  B.  G.  Foggini,  at  the 
command  of  Cosimo  III,  in  honour  of 
S.  ltanieri,  who  died  in  1161,  and  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Pisans,  their  Patron 
Saint.  This  Chapel  contains  a Mosaic, 

1 Lapis  lazuli  js  said  to  be  the  Cynmeum  of 

the  ancients ; and  Great  Tartary  is  supposed  to 
produce  the  best. 


by  Gaddo  Gaddi,  representing  the  Ma- 
donna enthronedjand  attendedby  Angels ; 
and  an  antique  Grecian,  or  Roman  Sta- 
tue, said  to  represent  Mars,  though  now 
called  S.  Efeso.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
great  cross  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament ; which  contains  a Ciborio  of 
massy  silver,  and  an  altar  adorned  with 
silver  Bassi  Rilievi ; both  well  executed, 
after  the  designs  of  Foggini : the  Balus- 
trades are  of  inlaid  marble;  and  here, 
likewise,  is  a Mosaic,  by  Gaddo  Gaddi, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Church,  over  the  great 
entrance-doors,  is  a beautiful  Bar,  or 
gallery,  ornamented  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
by  Giovanni,  the  son  of  Niccolo  Pisano ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  this 
fine  w'ork,  which  originally  adorned  a 
pulpit,  is  now  placed  so  high,  that  its 
merits  are  scarcely  discernible : it  repre- 
sents Scriptural  1 1 i stories. 1  2 The  centre 
aisle  contains  a Pulpit  of  inlaid  marble, 
supported  by  two  small  Columns;  the 
one  porphyry,  the  other  oriental  broca- 
tello ; and  the  first  is  particularly  curious, 
from  consisting  of  various  pieces  so  well 
joined  that  it  may  be  properly  denomi- 
nated Breccia  porfirea  : the  second  is  the 
finest  specimen  of  its  sort  in  Italy.  The 
Pillar  on  the  right,  w hich  supports  the 
cupola,  is  ornamented  with  a Picture  by 
F.  B.  Gozzoli,  who  lived  in  the  15th 
century;  it  represents  S.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas disputing  with  an  assembly  of  Ec- 
clesiastics ; and  the  Pillar,  on  the  left,  is 
adorned  with  a Picture  of  S.  Agnes,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ! Among  the  Pictures 
not  already  mentioned,  those  best  w orth 
notice  are  — the  Madonna  and  our  Sa- 
viour surrounded  w'ith  Saints,  attributed 
to  Pierino  del  Vaga  and  G.  A.  Sogliani 
— S.  Ranieri  putting  on  the  Religious 
Habit,  by  Cav.  B.  Luti — the  Death  of 
S.  Ranieri,  by  Cav.  G.  Melani,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  17th  century  — the  three 
Maries  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  by  G. 
Bilivert  — the  Adoration  of  the  Serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  by  O.  Riminaldi  — 
Habakkuk  borne  by  an  Angel,  by  Bili- 
vert— Judith  giving  the  head  of  Holo- 
fernes  to  her  Servant ; and  the  Madonna, 
our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  originally  paint- 
ed by  Passignano,  and  added  to  by 
Tempesti  — God  the  Father,  Raphael, 
and  other  Angels,  by  Salembini  — and 
the  Institution  of  the*  Lord’s  Supper,  by 
Tempesti. 

2 The  above-mentioned  Bar,  or  Gallery,  has 
been  recently  repaired  ; and  Giovanni  Pisano’s 
work,  if  still  there,  is  less  conspicuous  than  ever. 
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The  Baptistery,  called  a German- Go-  produced  its  present  extraordinary  in- 
tliic  Structure,  erected  (as  has  been  clination : and  in  that  part  of  the  Campo 
already  mentioned)  by  Diotisalvi,  in  the  Santo  where  the  life  of  S.  Itanieri  is 
12th  century,  is  an  octagon  of  white  painted,  this  now  leaning  Tower  was 
marble;  and  its  principal  entrance  dis-  originally  perfectly  upright,  and  consist- 
plays  two  large  and  two  small  Columns,  ing  of  Seven  Stories  only  (though  at 
similar  to  those  which  adorn  the  great  present,  1831,  the  lowrer  part  of  it  is  obli- 
doors  of  the  Duomo.  terated) : may  not,  therefore,  the  Eighth 

The  inside  of  this  Edifice  resembles  Story,  which  rather  inclines  on  the  con- 
an  ancient  temple.  Twelve  Arches,  trary  side  to  the  others,  have  been  added, 
supported  by  eight  vast  Columns  of  in  latter  times,  as  a balance,  to  prevent 
Sardinian  granite,  and  four  pilasters  of  the  whole  Edifice  from  falling?  The 
white  marble,  serve  as  the  base  to  a Stairs  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  this 
second  row  of  Pilasters,  on  which  rest  Tower  are  easy  of  ascent ; and  the  view 
the  Cupola.  The  Capitals  of  the  pillars  from  the  eighth  Gallery  is  very  exten- 
and  pilasters,  are  antique.  The  Pont,  sive. 

elevated  on  three  steps  of  beautiful  mar-  The  Campo  Santo,  or  ancient  Burial 
ble,  is  adorned  with  Intagli  and  Mosaics,  Ground,  the  most  beautiful  Edifice  at 
so  well  executed,  that  they  appear  to  Pisa,  and  unique  in  its  kind,  is  a vast 
have  been  done  long  before  the  building.  Rectangle,  surrounded  by  62  light  and 
On  the  margin  are  four  places  for  the  elegant  Gothic  Arcades  of  the  Greco- 
immersion  of  infants ; and,  in  the  centre,  Araba  School:  they  are  composed  of 
is  a large  basin  for  the  immersion  of  white  marble,  and  paved  with  the  same 
adults : this  practice  of  immersion,  how-  material.  Archbishop  Ubaldo  Lanfranci, 
ever,  has  been  abandoned  since  the  13th  who  was  contemporary  with  Richard 
century.  The  Pulpit,  one  of  Nicolo  Cantr-de-lion,  and  his  brother  wrarrior  in 
Pisano’s  best  works,  is  supported  by  nine  the  Holy  Land,  brought  to  Pisa  a large 
Columns  of  precious  marble,  and  orna-  quantity  of  earth  from  Mount  Calvary, 
mented  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  formed  out  and  deposited  it  on  the  spot  round  which 
of  oriental  alabaster  and  Parian  marble,  the  Arcades  of  the  Campo  Santo  are 
The  first  piece  represents  the  Birth  of  now  erected.  He  is,  therefore,  supposed 
our  Saviour  — the  second,  the  Adoration  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  this  Edi- 
of  the  Magi — the  third,  the  Presentation  ficeinl200;  and  the  present  structure, 
in  the  Temple — the  fourth,  the  Cruci-  18  years  afterward,  was  commenced  un- 
fit'011 (much  inferior  to  the  rest) — the  der  the  direction  of  Giovanni  Pisano, 
fifth,  the  Last  Judgment.  This  Baptis-  who  finished  it  in  1283. 2 The  Statues 
tery  was  fi  nished  in  1 1 53 ; at  which  period  over  the  principal  Doors  are  by  G iovanni 
Pisa  is  said  to  have  been  so  populous,  Pisano ; they  stand  in  a kind  of  Temple, 
that  a voluntary  contribution  of  one  and,  among  them,  is  the  Sculptor  him- 
florin,  from  every  family,  sufficed  to  pay  himself,  kneeling  to  the  Madonna.  The 
for  this  noble  edifice. 1 Sarcophagi  under  the  arcades  are  chiefly 

The  Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower,  composed  of  Parian  or  Luna  marble, 
begun  by  Guglielmo,  a German,  and  and  the  quadrilateral  cinerary  Urns 
Bonnano  Pisano,  about  the  year  1174,  (foCmd  near  Volterra)  are  alabaster, 
is  of  a circular  form,  nearly  190  feet  Here  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Countess 
in  height,  and  declining  above  13  feet  Beatrice,  who  died  in  1113,  and  was 
from  its  perpendicular.  This  beauti-  mother  to  the  celebrated  Countess  Ma- 
ful  Edifice  consists  of  eight  Stories,  tilda,  the  last  descendant  from  the  Counts 
adorned  w'ith  207  Columns  of  granite  of  Tuscany.  On  this  Sarcophagus  is 
and  other  marbles,  many  of  which  have  represented  in  Basso  Rilievo  the  Chase 
evidently  been  taken  from  ancient  build-  of  Meleager,  according  to  some  opinions, 
ings.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  and  the  Story  of  Pha'dra  and  Ilippolitus, 
most  respectable  writers,  it  appears  according  to  others ; however,  be  this  as 
that  this  'lower  was  originally  straight;  it  may,  the  merit  of  the  work  proves  it 
though  some  accidental  cause,  such  as  an  ancient  production,  applied,  in  later 
an  earthquake,  the  great  fire  at  Pisa,  or  ages,  to  its  present  use ; and  it  is  sup- 
the  natural  looseness  of  the  soil,  has  posed  that  this  Sarcophagus  was  the 

1 Pisa,  at  the  period  above  mentioned,  was  ing  state,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  150,000 
supposed  to  contain  13,400  families  ; and,  reck-  Residents. 

oning  five  persons  to  each  family,  the  number  1 Some  Historians  suppose  the  Campo  Santo 
of  inhabitants  will  amount  to  57,000 — but  the  was  completed,  in  1281,  during  the  zenith  of 
population  ot  this  city,  during  its  most  flourish,  the  short-lived  prosperity  of  the  Pisan  Republic. 
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model  from  which  Nicolo  Pisano,  and 
his  son,  studied.  Here,  likewise,  are  an 
ancient  Vase,  embellished  w'ith  Bassi 
Rilievi  representing  Bacchanalian  Mys- 
teries, and  probably  one  of  the  vessels 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
religious  ceremonies  — a Bronze  Gry- 
phon, once  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
roof  of  the  Duomo,  and  supposed  to  be 
ancient  Etruscan  workmanship  — and  a 
Monument  executed  by  Thorwaldsen,  in 
honour  of  Vacca,  and  embellished  with 
beautiful  Bassi  Rilievi,  which  serve  to 
show  how  great  a progress  toward  per- 
fection sculpture  has  made  since  the 
days  of  Giovanni  Pisano.  Round  the 
walls  are  Frescos  of  the  14th  and  the 
15th  century;  w'hich,  however  deficient 
in  many  respects,  cannot  but  yield  plea- 
sure to  those  persons  who  wish,  on  their 
entrance  into  Italy,  to  view  the  works  of 
the  Revivers  of  an  Art  afterward  brought 
to  exquisite  perfection.  In  the  Jtrst  di- 
vision of  the  Arcade,  on  the  western 
wall,  are  six  large  Pictures,  representing 
the  Life  of  S.  llanieri ; the  three  upper 
ones  being  by  Simone  Memmi ; the 
three  under  ones,  by  Antonio,  called  Ve- 
neziano : and  they  particularly  merit 
notice,  on  account  of  the  costume  ac- 
curately preserved  throughout  them  all, 
and  likewise  because  they  show  how 
ships  were  armed  and  rigged  in  the  days 
of  S.  Ranieri.  In  one  or  these  Pictures 
is  the  Campanile : they  all  are  supposed 
to  have  been  begun  in  1300.  The  second 
division  contains  six  Paintings,  repre- 
senting the  Life  and  Death  of  Saints 
Efeso  and  Potito,  done  by  Spinello  Spi- 
nelli,  Aretino,  about  the  year  1400.  The 
third  division  contains  six  Paintings,  re- 
presenting the  history  of  Job,  by  Giotto ; 
so  injured,  however,  by  the  hand  of  time, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them, 
although,  in  1623,  they  were  retouched, 
by  Maruscelli.  The  other  Paintings  of 
this  Arcade  are  said  to  have  been  done 
by  Nelli  di  Vanni,  Pisano.  The  two 
first  Pictures  in  the  second  Arcade  re- 
present the  History  of  Esther,  by  Ghir- 
landajo ; retouched,  how’ever,  by  Aurelio, 
or  Baccio  Lomi.  The  second  division  of 
this  Arcade  contains  the  History  of 
Judith;  which  is  modern,  ill-done,  and 
damaged.  The  first  division  of  the  north- 
ern Arcade  contains  four  Pictures,  re- 
presenting the  Creation,  by  Buffalmacco, 
w ho  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  The  other  paintings 
which  adorn  this  Arcade  (those  over  the 
Doors  of  the  Chapels  excepted)  repre- 
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sent  the  principal  events  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis;  and  were  begun  by  B.  Gozzoli, 
in  1484,  and  finished  in  the  short  space 
of  two  years.  The  first  of  these  nume- 
rous Pictures  contains  the  famous  Ver- 
gognosa  di  Campo  Santo;  and  over  the 
Chapel-door  is  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  which  work  Gozzoli  established 
his  reputation  among  the  Pisans,  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  employ  him  in 
painting  their  Campo  Santo ; not  merely 
on  account  of  the  general  merit  of  the 
picture,  but  because  it  exhibited  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  his  mistress,  a Pisan 
girl,  whom  he  drew,  to  display  his  imita- 
tive powers.  Over  the  same  Door  is  the 
Annunciation,  attributed  to  Stefano,Fio- 
rentino;  and  the  fifth  lower  Picture 
from  this  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
it  contains  several  Portraits  of  illustrious 
Persons,  and  among  them  that  of  Lo- 
renzo de’  Medici.  Over  the  Door  of  the 
second  Chapel  is  the  Coronation  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Taddeo  Bartoli ; and  in 
the  fifth  lower  Picture,  beyond  this 
Chapel,  are  portraits  of  other  illustrious 
Persons,  among  whom  the  Painter  has 
placed  himself,  though  his  figure  is  almost 
totally  obliterated.  These  werks,  by 
Gozzoli,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best 
preserved  of  any  in  the  Campo  Santo. 
The  Paintings  of  the  eastern  Arcade,  as 
far  as  the  Chapel-door,  are  by  Zaccaria 
Rondinosi,  Pisano,  and  were  executed 
in  1666:  they  represent  the  history  of 
King  Ozia,  and  Balteshazzar’s  Feast. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  are  three  Paintings, 
said  to  be  by  Buffalmacco,  and  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  Resurrection, 
and  Ascension  of  the  Saviour.  The  next 
Picture  in  that  part  of  the  southern 
Arcade  not  already  described,  represents 
the  Triumphs  of  Death,  and  was  done  by 
Andrea  Orcagna,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century;  it  contains 
several  portraits.  The  second  large  Pic- 
ture, by  the  same  master,  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judgment,  in  which  Solomon  is 
represented  as  dubious  whether  he  may 
go  to  Heaven  or  Hell.  The  next  Pic- 
ture, or  rather  a compartment  of  the 
last,  represents  Dante’s  Inferno;  and 
was  painted  by  Bernardo  Orcagna,  bro- 
ther to  Andrea,  and  restored  by  Sollazino, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1530.  The 
fourth  Picture  represents  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Anchorites,  by  Laurati,  the  pupil 
of  Giotto : and  over  the  Great  Door  is 
an  Assumption,  by  Simone  Memmi, 
one  of  the  best  preserved  Pictures  of  the 
14th  century. 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  im- 
mense number  of  countenances  contained 
in  these  paintings,  we  scarce  find  two 
alike.  The  faces,  generally  speaking, 
are  well  done ; the  figures  and  drapery 
Stiff ; the  persnective  is  bad ; but  the 
borders,  which  form  the  several  compart- 
ments, are  particularly  elegant.  Among 
the  Monuments  is  that  of  Count  Alga- 
rotti,  erected  by  Frederic  the  Great,  of 
Prussia;  but  remarkable  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  marble : near  this  is  the 
Sarcophagus  of  G.  F.  Vegio,  by  Taddo ; 
and,  in  the  eastern  Arcade,  is  the  Monu- 
ment of  Filippo  Decio;  who  had  it 
erected  in  his  lifetime ; giving,  as  a rea- 
son, “ That  he  feared  posterity  would 
not  have  done  it  for  him.”  This  monu- 
ment is  by  Stagio  Stagi.  Under  Orca- 


gna’s Picture  of  the  Triumphs  of  Death 
stands  an  ancient  Roman  Mile-stone, 
which  was  discovered  on  the  Via  JEmilia, 
near  Rimazzano,  and  thence  transported 
to  Pisa ; and  on  each  side  of  this  Column 
is  an  Inscription,  the  one  to  the  memory 
of  Lucius,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Caius 
Caesar,  the  adopted  sons  of  Augustus. 
Six  hundred  ancient  families  of  Pisa, 
besides  many  illustrious  characters  of 
different  nations,  are  said  to  be  interred 
in  the  Campo  Santo. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  this  burial 

f'ound,  prompted  the  Author  of  these 
ages  to  compose  the  following  Son- 
net to  Grief ; which  is  inserted  here, 
because  descriptive  of  the  Campo 
Santo : — 

Structure  unmatch’d  ! which  braves  the  lapse 
of  Time! 

Fit  cradle  of  the  reviving  Arts  to  rear  I 
Light,  as  the  paper  Nautilus,  appear 
Thy  arches,  of  Pisano's  works  the  prime. 
Famed  Campo  Santo  ! where  the  mighty  Dead, 
Of  elder  days,  in  Parian  marble  sleep. 

Say,  who  is  she,  that  ever  seems  to  keep 
Watch  o'er  thy  precincts,  save  when  mortal 
tread 

Invades  the  awful  stillness  of  the  scene  ? 

Then,  struggling  to  suppress  the  heavy 
■igh, 

And  brushing  the  big  tear  drop  from  her 
eye. 

She  veils  her  face  — and  glides  yon  tombs  be- 
tween. 

Tis  Grief!  — by  that  thick  veil  the  Maid  I 
know. 

Moisten’d  with  tears  which  never  cease  to  flow. 
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The  Chiesa  de'  Cavalieri, 
of  S.  Stefano,  from  whom  the  square 
in  which  it  stands  is  named,  was  built 
by  Vasari : the  High  Altar,  by  Foggini, 
is  of  porphyry  ; so  likewise  is  the  Sar- 
cophagus above  it,  reputed  to  contain 
the  Relics  of  S.  Stephen ; and  the 
Bronze  Chair,  suspended  over  the  Sar- 
cophagus, was  presented  by  Inno- 
cent XII,  to  Cosimo  III.  On  the 
ceiling  are  six  Paintings  relative  to  the 
Knights  of  S.  Stefano ; the  two  first  by 
Ligozzi,  the  two  next  by  Empoli,  the 
fifth  by  Cigoli,  and  the  last,  which  re- 
presents Cosimo  I,  receiving  the  Habit 
of  the  Order,  is  by  Christofano  Allori. 
On  the  Walls  and  Ceiling  are  Trophies 
taken  from  the  Saracens,  by  the  Knights 
of  S.  Stefano.  This  church  contains  a 
very  curious  Organ,  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  in  Europe  ; a Nativity,  by  Bron- 
zino ; and  a silver  Crucifix,  by  Algardi. 

The  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  situated  hi 
the  same  square,  was  built  by  Va- 
sari ; and  over  the  principal  Entrance 
are  Busts  of  six  Grand  Masters  of  the 
Order,  beginning  with  Cosimo  I,  who 
instituted  these  Knights  to  defend  the 
Mediterranean  against  Turks  and  Cor- 
sairs, by  means  of  galleys,  on  board 
of  which  every  Knight  was  compelled 
to  serve  three  years,  ere  he  could  be 
finally  received  into  the  Order:  but, 
when  peace  was  established  between 
Barbary  and  the  Tuscans,  the  Knights 
and  their  galleys  became  useless;  in-, 
somuch,  that  the  latter  were,  in  1755, 
all  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

Near  the  Palazzo  de'  Cavalieri,  there 
formerly  stood  a building,  now  totally 
demolished,  which  was  called  the  Tower 
of  Famine,  from  having  been  the  prison 
of  Ugolino.  1 

The  Chiesa  di  S.Frediano,  which  is 
supported  by  Columns  of  oriental  gra- 
nite with  ancient  Capitals,  contains  a 
Painting  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
done,  in  the  13th  century,  by  Giunto, 
Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Anna  contains  a 
curious  representation  of  our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  wrought  in  wood,  on 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  high  altar : and 
this  wooden  sculpture,  of  which  there 


1 Count  Ugolino,  a Pisan  nobleman,  entered 
into  a conspiracy  with  Archbishop  Rugieri,  to 
depose  the  governor  of  Pisa:  in  which  enter- 
prise having  succeeded,  Ugolino  assumed  the 
government  of  the  city  ; but  the  Archbishop, 
jealous  of  his  power,  incited  the  people  against 
him ; attacked  his  palace,  seized  nis  person, 
and  cast  him  and  his  family  into  prison ; till  at 
l ength,  refusing  them  food,  and  throwing  the 


key  of  their  dungeon  into  the  Arno,  he  left 
them  in  this  dreadful  situation,  to  be  starved  to 
death  ! 

See  Dantb’s  Inferno,  Canto  XXXIII. 

Count  Ugolino,  however,  seems  to  have 
deserved  punishment:  as  his  dastardly  and 
treacherous  flight  lost  the  battle  of  Meloria, 
and  thereby  destroyed  the  naval  power  of  Pisa. 
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are  several  specimens  in  Pisa,  is  attri- 
buted to  G.  Giaccobi,  Pisano. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Caterina  contains  a 
curious  Picture,  by  F.  Traini,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  aisciples  of  Andrea 
Orcagna : this  Picture  represents  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas  surrounded  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  among  whom 
is  a portrait  of  Urban  VI ; at  the  feet 
of  these  are  several  Philosophers  and 
Heretics,  with  their  works  torn  in 
pieces ; but,  what  seems  very  incongru- 
ous, S.  Thomas  himself  is  placed 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  who  are 
presenting  him  with  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  all ’ Orto  con- 
tains a Head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  the  12th 
century. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco , supposed 
to  have  been  built  after  the  designs  of 
Nicolo,  Pisano,  contains  a Chapel  de- 
dicated to  S.  Antonio  da  Padova,  and 
painted  by  Solembini  and  Maruscelli  — 
a Chapel  painted  by  Passignano;  toge- 
ther with  a Madonna  and  Child,  said 
to  have  been  done  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury— another  Chapel  (near  the  Sa- 
cristy), the  Paintings  in  which  are 
attributed  to  Spinello,  Aretino,  who 
likewise  did  the  large  Picture  over  the 
Sacristy-door — a picture,  in  the  Sacristy, 
by  Giotto,  of  S.  Francesco  receiving  the 
Elect;  and,  in  the  Sacristy-chapel,  the 
Madonna  and  Saints,  painted  in  1395, 
by  T.  Bartoli.  In  the  Cloister  to  the 
right  of  the  little  steps  which  lead  into 
the  Church,  the  bones  of  Ugolino,  his 
sons,  and  grandchildren,  are,  according 
to  tradition,  deposited. 

The  Church  lyelonging  to  the  Con - 
servatorio  di  S.  Silvestro  contains  two 
antique  Paintings,  by  Guidotti ; and  a 
small  Basso  Rilievo,  in  terra  cotta , at- 
tributed to  Luca  della  Robbia. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Matteo , built  by  the 
brothers  Melani,  is  remarkable  for  the 
Frescos  of  those  artists,  which  are  so 
skilfully  managed  as  to  make  the  roof 
appear  wonderfully  higher  than  it  really 
is. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Pierino , supposed  to 
have  been  an  ancient  heathen  temple, 
contains  a Madonna,  painted  on  the 
w-all,  and  a Crucifix,  by  Giunto,  Pisano. 
The  Ornaments  on  the  outside  of  the 
Great  Door  are  ancient  and  beautiful ; 

1 The  Churches  at  Pisa  contain  several 
Paintings  by  old  Tuscan  masters,  not  men. 
tioned  in  this  Work;  and  a minute  description 


the  Pavement  is  of  pietra  dura ; and  the 
Edifice  stands  on  an  ancient  Bone- 
house,  which  contains  two  Sarcophagi 
of  Parian  marble,  together  with  Paint- 
ings, in  the  style  of  those  which  adorn 
the  Campo  Santo. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Michele  in  llorgo> 
said  to  have  been  built  before  the 
11th  century,  by  Guglielmo,  Pisano, 
is  incrusted  w*ith  cerulean  marble, 
supported  by  ancient  Columns  of  Gra- 
nitello,  and  adorned  with  a marble 
Crucifix,  wrought  by  Nicolo,  Pisano, 
and  originally  placed  in  the  Campo 
Santo.  The  Madonna,  under  this  Cru- 
cifix, is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  paintings  in  Pisa.  The  Cu- 
pola, the  Upper  Nave,  the  Vision  of 
S.  Romualdo,  the  Expedition  to  Ma- 
jorca and  Minorca,  and  the  Institution 
of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  are  all 
painted  by  Guidotti. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Vito , or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Cappella  di  S.  Ra- 
nieri,  contains  a Fresco  representing 
the  Death  of  the  Saint,  and  executed, 
not  many  years  since,  by  Tempesti, 
in  his  best  manner.  The  surrounding 
Architectual  ornaments  are  by  Cioffo. 

The  Chiesa  della  Spina  exhibits  monu- 
ments of  the  ancient  Pisan  School  of 
Sculpture;  namely,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  S.  John  and  S.  Peter,  by  Nino, 
Pisano,  one  of  the  Revivers  of  the  A rt ; 
two  figures  attributed  to  Moschino ; and 
a half-length  Madonna,  by  Nino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  in  Chinseca 
contains  a valuable  Monument  of  the 
Greco-Pisano  School,  namely,  our 
Saviour  on  the  Cross ; w-hich  appears 
to  have  been  done  in  the  13th  century. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  contains  a 
Crucifix,  by  Giunto,  Pisano. 1 

The  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  on  that  side 
of  the  Arno  called  Parte  di  mezzogiomo , 
was  built  after  the  design  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

The  Palazzo  Tonini  contains  two 
Paintings,  in  fresco,  from  Tasso’s  Ge- 
rusalemme , begun  by  Melani,  and 
finished  by  Tomasi,  his  scholar. 

The  Palazzo  TanfreduccL,  which  is 
incrusted  with  statuary  marble,  has  a 
Chain,  and  these  Words  over  the  door  : 
“ AUa  giornata" — many  tales  are  told  in 
consequence;  but  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  authenticated  to  be  wTorth 
relating.  The  Palace  contains  a cele- 

of  them  may  be  found  in  MorronaV  History 
of  Pisa. 
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brated  Picture,  by  Guido,  the  subject  of 
which  is,  Sacred  and  Profane  Love,  re- 
presented by  two  boys : perhaps  the 
subject  of  this  Picture  may  have  been 
taken  from  Plato,  who  says,  there  are 
two  Cupids,  as  different  as  day  and 
night ; the  one  possessing  every  virtue, 
the  other  every  vice. 

Casa  Mecherini , on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Arno,  and  called  Parte  di  Tra- 
montana, contains  a celebrated  Sibyl  by 
Guercino;  with  Frescos  by  Tempesti 
and  Cioffo. 

The  Palazzo  Seta , in  Via  S.  Cecilia , 
contains  Frescos  by  the  brothers  Me- 
lani ; as  do  the  Palazzo  del  Publico , and 
the  Palazzo  de'  Priori. 

In  the  Royal  Palace  the  ceilings  are 
painted  with  elegance ; and  the  furni- 
ture, though  plain,  is  handsome. 

The  Hospitals  are  spacious ; and  the 
Loggia  de'  Ranchi  and  Casino  Kobili  are 
fine  buildings. 

The  University  of  Pisa  was  founded 
in  the  year  1339,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII;  though,  in  consequence 
of  civil  wars,  it  became  almost  anni- 
hilated, till  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I ; by 
whom  it  was  re-established  on  the  pre- 
sent plan,  in  1543.  It  has  produced  as 
many,  if  not  more,  learned  men  than 
any  public  seminary  in  Italy;  and  when 
the  Pisans,  during  the  12th  century,  on 
capturing  Amalfi,  discovered  there  a 
copy  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  they 
carried  it  home  in  triumph ; and  thus 
procured  their  University  the  honour  of 
reviving  the  study  of  the  Homan  Civil 
Law. 

The  Torre  della  Specula , or  Observa- 
tory, was  erected  about  the  year  1735; 
and  is  furnished  with  good  instruments. 

The  Botanic  Garden  was  founded  by 
Ferdinando,  second  son  of  Cosimo  I. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Pisa 
was  often  visited  by  the  Caesars ; and 
Nero,  about  the  year  57,  is  said  to 
have  made  an  excursion  to  this  City, 
with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  embellished  it  with  a magnificent 
palace  and  a Temple  dedicated  to 
Diana,  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Lucca  Gate.  This  temple  was 
built  in  the  form  of  a rotondo ; all  of 
marble  without:  the  ceiling  was  an 
imitation  of  the  starry  firmament;  the 
internal  decorations  consisted  of  orien- 
tal marble  columns,  with  various  pieces 
of  sculpture  and  painting;  the  pave- 
ment was  Egyptian  marble,  and  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  its  centre. 


Whether  the  palace  did,  or  did  not, 
enclose  this  temple  is  unknown ; but 
the  former  is  described  as  being  highly 
ornamented,  and  of  a vast  extent,  con- 
taining, baths,  gardens,  and  fish-ponds; 
and  it  is  added  that  Nero,  in  order  to 
have  it  amply  supplied  with  water,  built 
the  aqueduct  of  Monti  Pisatii,  which 
extended  from  Caldacolli  to  the  Lucca 
Gate.  Such  is  the  account  given  of 
Nero’s  temple  and  palace;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  buildings  of  the  Hypo - 
caustum  extended  from  the  Duomo  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Monastery  of  S. 
Zenone.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
foundations  of  immense  buildings  have 
been  discovered  in  the  gardens  which 
now  occupy  the  space  between  the 
Church  of  S.  Zenone  and  the  Duomo  ; 
that  numberless  pieces  of  marble  are 
seen  in  the  walls  and  buildings  which 
at  present  stand  upon  the  above-named 
space;  and  two  ruins  near  the  Lucca 
Gate,  one  of  which  has  been  recently 
demolished,  were  evidently  parts  of  the 
Hypocaustum : these  circumstances  con- 
cur with  several  others  to  establish  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  advanced.  The 
most  interesting  remains  of  these  anti- 

?uities  is  the  Vapour  bath,  situated  in  a 
iarden  close  to  the  Lucca  Gate:  this 
Bath  is  an  octagon,  with  four  semi- 
circular niches;  in  the  upper  part  of 
which  are  terra  cotta  tubes  of  a tri- 
angular shape.  Opposite  to  the  en- 
trance there  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  reserved  for  some  marble  orna- 
ment. The  roof  forms  a semicircle,  and 
contains  eight  places  to  admit  light,  be- 
sides an  octagon  aperture  in  the  centre. 
The  pavement,  leading  to  the  great 
furnice,  was  made  of  calcistruzzo , with  a 
surface  of  marble  one  finger  thick,  to 
walk  or  lie  down  upon.  It  is  probable 
that,  under  this  marble  pavement,  there 
were  vaulted  rooms,  where  the  attend- 
ants kept  up  perpetual  fires  ; and  some 
persons  imagine  that  under  every  niche 
were  vases  filled  with  water,  which,  on 
being  heated  by  the  fires,  impregnated 
the  apartments  with  vapour.  Ancient 
baths  usually  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, distinguished  by  the  appellations 
of  cold,  tepid,  hot,  and  sudatory ; and 
the  apartment  called  tepid,  in  the  men’s 
bath,  usually  communicated  with  the 
same  apartment  in  the  women’s  bath  ; 
and  there  is  do  doubt  that  the  Bath 
above  described  consisted  of  four  apart- 
ments, as  traces  of  them  may  still  be 
discovered.  From  the  appearance  of 
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the  Bath  now  remaining,  it  seems  to 
have  been  lined  throughout  with  mar- 
ble; and  the  six  Grecian  columns  on 
the  sides  of  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
Duomo,  together  with  the  other  two, 
which  ornament  the  principal  door  of 
the  Baptistery,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  this  building.  In  the 
Garden  adjoining  to  the  bath,  stood  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Zenone,  commonly 
called  S.  Zeno ; of  which,  however,  the 
Church  only  remains;  and  in  it  are 
Sarcophagi,  which,  though  multilated 
and  almost  defaced,  still  possess  suf- 
cient  beauty  to  make  us  execrate  the 
hand  of  avarice,  or  barbarism,  which  has 
thus  destroyed  these  valuable  remains  of 
Grecian  sculpture. 

A house,  belonging  to  the  noble 
family  Da  Faulle,  seems  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
theatre ; judging  from  the  granite  co- 
lumns of  different  orders  discoverable 
in  the  walls. 

In  the  suppressed  Church  of  S.  Felice 
are  two  Columns  of  oriental  granite, 
with  Capitals  ornamented  by  ‘mytho- 
logical figures,  supposed  to  represent 
Jupiter,  Harpocrates,  Diana,  Minerva, 
Isis,  Ceres,  and  Genii.  They  probably 
belonged  to  a Roman  temple,  on  the 
site  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Felice  is 
said  to  have  been  erected.  The  sculp- 
ture seems  to  be  of  Septimius  Severus’s 
time. 

The  Subterranean  Part  of  S.  Michele 
in  Borgo  deserves  notice;  the  Pillars 
and  Walls  are  of  pietra  verrrucana  ; the 
Roof  is  tufo,  and  curiously  ornamented 
with  Arabesques,  resembling  those 
which  adorn  Livia’s  Baths  at  Rome,  and 
not  unlike,  in  style,  to  many  of  the 
paintings  found  in  Herculaneum.  This 
building  could  not  have  been  a Christian 
church,  because  the  primitive  Christians 
adorned  their  churches  with  nothing  but 
quotations  from  Holy  Writ;  therefore 
it  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
erected  previous  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. 

The  Aqueduct  of  Caldacolli,  so  called 
from  the  hot  springs  which  supply  it, 
is  supposed  to  be  that  erected  by  Nero  : 
eight  Arches  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  about  200  yards  from  the 
Modern  Baths  of  Pisa  ; and  ruins  of 
the  whole  are  discoverable  between  this 
spot  and  the  Lucca  Gate. 

No  vestiges  remain  of  the  ancient 
Portus  Pisa nus,  mentioned  by  Strabo; 
but  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Arno,  and  not  far  from 
Leghorn.  We  are  told  that  this  port 
was  protected  neither  by  mole  nor  pier ; 
and  though  open  to  every  wind,  yet 
vessels  rode  securely  on  its  bosom, 
owing  to  the  size  and  tenacity  of  the 
weeds,  which  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven as  to  exclude  the  agitation  of  the 
sea. 

The  Modern  Baths,  situated  about 
three  miles  and  a half  to  the  north  of 
Pisa,  are  elegant,  commodious,  and 
surrounded  by  several  good  Lodging- 
houses.  These  Baths,  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy,  have  the  reputation  of 
being  particularly  beneficial  in  gouty 
cases,  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 

The  discovery  of  two  large  fragments 
of  Columns,  with  two  Capitals,  which 
bear  marks  of  remote  antiquity,  together 
with  several  other  concurring  circum- 
stances, seem  to  indicate  that  these 
modern  Baths  occupy  the  same  ground 
with  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny. 

The  Mountain  of  S.  Giuliano,  which 
rises  immediately  above  the  Baths,  con- 
tains some  curious  Caverns. 

^ The  Modern  Aqueduct,  begun  by 
Ferdinando  I,  and  finished  by  nis  son, 
Cosimo  II,  is  a magnificent  work, 
worthy  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Medicis : it  commences  at  a village 

called  Asciano,  and  extends  to  Pisa,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  conveying  to  that 
City  some  of  the  most  pure  and  delicious 
water  in  Europe. 

The  Canal,  which  extends  from  Pisa  to 
Leghorn,  was  made  by  Ferdinando  I. 

The  Royal  Farm,  or  Cascina,  near 
Pisa,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful forest  of  cork-trees,  evergreen  oaks, 
&c. , and  washed  by  the  sea,  is  worthy 
notice;  as  it  contains  Camels,  who, 
though  foreigners,  breed  here,  and  are 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden : they  are, 
however,  much  less  numerous  at  pre- 
sent than  they  were  20  years  ago.  The 
Grand- Duke,  Leopoldo,  was  the  first 
person  who  attempted  to  breed  camels 
m Italy. 

The  nobility  of  Pisa,  and  all  the  gen- 
tlemen belonging  to  the  University,  are 
remarkably  civil  and  kind  to  foreigners ; 
the  lower  classes  of  people  respectful 
and  humane,  but  exacting. 

The  two  principal  Hotels  in  this  City 
are,  V Albcrgo  lleale  delT  Ussero  and  Le 
tre  Donzelle ; the  former  is  particularly 
well  regulated  and  comfortable,  at  pre- 
sent; but  the  latter,  though  a very  in- 
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ferior  inn,  has  the  advantage  in  point 
of  situation,  because  placed  on  that  side 
of  the  Quay  called  Parte  di  mezzogiomo ; 
for,  on  the  opposite  side,  some  of  the 
houses  are  damp,  and  consequently  un- 
wholesome. 

Travellers  should  be  especially  careful 
to  send  for  the  Fountain  Water  of  Pisa 
that  flows  through  the  Aqueduct ; be- 
cause the  well  water,  •with  which  the 
houses  are  supplied,  is  seldom  fit  either 
for  drinking  or  even  for  kitchen  use. 

The  Theatre  here  is  capacious  and 
elegant. 

The  three  Bridges , as  already  men- 
tioned, are  handsome,  especially  the 
middle  one,  which  is  composed  of  mar- 
ble and  pietra  vcrrucana ; and  the  mock 
fight,  occasionally  exhibited  on  this 
bridge,  is  perhaps  almost  the  only  re- 
maining vestige  of  those  martial  games 
heretofore  so  famous  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  amusement  consists 
in  a battle  fought  by  960  combatants, 
who,  clothed  in  coats  of  mail,  and  armed 
with  -wooden  clubs,  dispute,  for  45  mi- 
nutes, the  passage  of  the  bridge.  The 
strongest  combatants  possess  themselves 
of  the  field  of  battle,  and  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  employ  stratagem,  they  never 
let  slip  the  opportunity ; but  to  fight  in 
earnest  is  forbidden : nevertheless  this 
mock  encounter  frequently  costs  lives, 
and  is,  therefore,  but  seldom  permitted, 
though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exhi- 
bitions in  Italy.  Some  authors  tell  us 
that  it  was  instituted  by  Pel  ops,  son  of 
Tantalus,  King  or  Phrygia ; others 
think  it  was  established  by  Nero ; while 
others  believe  it  *o  have  been  originally 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of 
Musetto,  King  of  Sardinia,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1005,  upon  a bridge 
at  Pisa:  but  whoever  the  institutor 
might  be,  the  amusement  is  entered 
into,  by  the  Pisans,  with  a degree  of 
spirit  exceeding  all  description. 1 

There  is  likewise,  every  third  year,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  a singular  and  most 

1 When  a man  stands  candidate  for  the  ho- 
nour of  being  a combatant,  he  is  cased  in  armour, 
and  then  beat  for  half  an  hour  with  wooden 
clubs;  during  which  ceremony,  should  he 
happen  to  flinch,  or  cry  out,  he  is  rejected ; but 
if  ne  do  neither,  he  is  chosen. 


beautiful  illumination  here,  in  honour 
of  S.  Ranieri.  On  this  night  the  wrhole 
Lung’- Arno  appears  like  an  immense 
crescent  of  magnificent  and  regularly 
built  palaces,  studded  with  innumerable 
quantities  of  diamonds;  some  in  the 
Tuscan,  others  in  the  Gothic,  and  others 
in  the  grotesque  or  Chinese  style  of  ar- 
chitecture (which  participates  so  much 
of  the  Egyptian,  that  many  persons  be- 
lieve the  Chinese  were  originally  an 
Egyptian  colony.2)  Add  to  this,  the 
three  bridges,  ornamented  by  temples 
blazing  with  diamonds ; and  such  is  the 
scene  which  Pisa  presents  to  view  at 
this  general  illumination : — no  wronder, 
therefore,  that  Ariosto  is  said  to  have 
images  from  so  splendid  and  singular 
an  exhibition,  which  can  only  be  likened 
to  an  enchanted  city. 

The  immense  length  and  beautiful 
curve  of  the  Pisa  quay  contribute  greatly 
to  the  splendour  of  these  scenes,  the 
ground  being  so  shaped  that  all  the 
spectators  are  viewed  at  once,  whether 
in  balconies,  carriages,  on  foot,  or  in 
boats  upon  the  river:  and  the  same 
cause  renders  the  Carnival  at  Pisa  par- 
ticularly beautiful ; for,  during  the  last 
week  of  this  whimsical  diversion,  the 
whole  quay  is  filled  with  masks,  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pastimes  at  the 
theatre. 

The  Cameia,  or  Carnival,  appears  to 
have  been  a festivity  observed  in  most 
of  the  Grecian  cities,  but  especially  at 
Sparta,  where  it  took  birth  about  675 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo,  surnamed  Cameus.  It 
lasted  nine  days. 

The  climate  of  Pisa,  during  winter, 
is  one  of  thebest  in  Europe,  though  at 
other  seasons  not  equally  salubrious: 
and,  during  winter.  Dr.  Mc  Manus,  o 
skilful  and  well  known  English  Phy- 
sician, has  for  some  years  resided  at 
Pisa. 

2 The  belief  that  the  Chinese  were  originally 
an  Egyptian  colony,  has  lately  been  strength- 
ened by  a discovery,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Medals 
at  Milan,  of  a Chinese  work,  containing  draw- 
ings of  nearly  1000  antique  Vases,  resembling 
those  called  Etruscan,  but  of  Egyptian  origin. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENOA , NICE,  TURIN,  LEGHORN,  VOLT  ERR  A,  LUCCA,  $c. 

Excursion  firom'Pisa  to  Genoa,  by  the  New  Road.  — Massa.  — Carrara  — Harbour,  Fanale,  and 
Fortifications  of  Genoa Cathedral,  and  other  Churches.  — Palazzo  Ducale,  and  other  Pa- 

laces.— University.  — Albergo  dei  Poveri,  and  other  Hospitals.  — Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  — Conservatorio  Fieschi.  — Theatres.  — Aqueducts  — Hotels.  — Population.  — Pro- 
visions. — Climate.  — Physician.  Character  of  the  Genoese.  — Manufactures.  — Price  of  Pro- 
visions.— House-rent  — New  Road  between  Genoa  and  Turin.  — New  Road  from  Genoa  to 
Nice.  — Description  of  Nice,  and  its  Climate.  — Journey  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Turin.— . 
Population  of  that  City.  — Bridge  erected  by  the  French — Royal  Palace. — Cathedral,  and 
other  Churches Theatre. — University.  — Public  Garden  and  Ramparts.  — Hotels.. — Climate. 

— Wafer.  — Environs. — Alessandria.  — Plain  of  Marengo.  — New  Road  to  Genoa.  — Leghorn. 

— Harbour,  Light-house,  Fortifications,  and  other  obiects  best  worth  notice  in  the  Town  and 
its  Environs.  — Inns.  — New  Road  from  Pisa  through  Volterrato  Siena.  — Description  of  Vol- 

terra.  — Lucca.  — Population.  — Royal  Palace.  — Cathedral Other  Churches.  — Ancient 

Amphitheatre.  — Modern  Theatre. — Character  of  the  Lucchesi.  — Seminary  founded  by  the 
Princess  Elise.  — Inn.  — Marlia.  — Bagni  di  Lucca.  — Environs  of  the  Bagm.  — Peasantry.  — 
Mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of  the  Apennine  — Villas  between  the  Baths  of  Lucca  and  the 
City.  — Road  through  Pistoja  to  Florence. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  has  al- 
ways been  passable  for  carriages,  during 
summer,  as  far  as  Lerici,  but  no  far- 
ther: and,  at  other  seasons,  Travellers 
have  frequently  been  compelled  to  em- 
bark at  Via  Reggio,  a small  Seaport  ce- 
lebrated for  excellent  fish  (and  supposed 
to  be  the  Fossae  Papiriaruv  of  Ptolemy), 
going  thence,  either  in  a deck-vessel,  or 
a felucca1,  to  Genoa;  between  which 
City  and  Pisa  there  was  no  Post-road  till 
the  year  1824,  when  a magnificent  Road 
(commenced  by  the  late  Government  of 
Genoa,  and  continued  by  the  present) 
was  opened  between  the  Cities  of  Genoa 
and  Lucca.  It  traverses  a highly  ele- 
vated part  of  the  Apennine,  commands 
sublime  and  exquisitely  beautiful  sce- 
nery ; and  if  a few  more  parapet  walls 
were  erected  on  the  brinks  of  the  preci- 
pices, and  one  or  two  more  bridges 
thrown  over  the  beds  of  torrents,  this 
Road  would  almost  vie  in  excellence 
with  those  of  Cenis  and  the  Simplon. 

It  follows  nearly  the  same  course  as  the 
ancient  Via  Clodia , which  commenced 
at  Lucca,  proceeded  to  Genoa,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  to  Albenga; 
where  it  met  the  Via  Aurelia , which  was 
carried  on  to  Frejus. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Genoa  by 
the  New  Route  is  computed  to  be  120 
English  miles : and  persons  who  travel 
en  voiturier  are  usually  three  days  and  a 

1 A Felucca  is  an  oj»en  boat,  which  makes 
use  both  of  sails  and  oars:  always  keeping  near 
the  shore ; and,  in  case  orbad  weather,  running 
into  harbour. 

2 Single  men,  travelling  from  Pisa  to  Genoa, 
would  do  well  to  hire  one  of  the  Pisa  Calessini, 


half  in  accomplishing  this  journey.2 
The  pleasantest  way  of  going  is  by  the 
road  which  leads  to  the  Baths  of  Pisa. 

Persons  who  travel  en  voiturier , after 
crossing  the  Serchio  on  a handsome 
bridge,  often  stop  to  sleep  at  the  Post- 
house  just  beyond  Pietra  Santa : but, 
as  there  is  a pestiferous  Marsh  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Travellers  should  sleep 
at  tne  next  Post,  Massa,  on  account  of 
the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  situation.  Pietra  Santa  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Lucus  Feroniae , a 
town  which  seems  to  have  grown  round 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  Fe- 
ronia,  till  it  acquired  the  size  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  a Roman  Colony. 
The  Post-house  of  Pietra  Santa  was  a 
comfortable  Hotel  in  1835 ; and  at  the 
same  period  the  Silver  Mine  of  Val  di 
Castello,  only  two  miles  distant  from 
Pietra  Santa,  on  the  Genoa  side,  was  at 
full  work.  The  road  leading  to  this 
Mine  is  good.  Massa  is  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley  near  the  sea ; and,  though 
small,  contains  a handsome  Royal  Resi- 
dence, and  a comfortable  Hotel.3  Four 
miles  distant  from  this  Town  (and  in 
the  high  road  through  Lavenza  to  Genoa) 
is  Carrara  ; whose  quarries  produce 
Marble,  for  the  purposes  of  Sculpture, 
nearly  equal  in  excellence  with  that  of 
Mount  Pentelicus ; though,  from  want 
of  proper  care  in  transporting  the  blocks, 

which  accomplish  the  journey  in  two  days  and 
a half ; and  may  be  hired  for  ten  scudi  to  the 
master,  and  two  to  the  driver ; unless  the  pas- 
senger be  provided  with  dinner,  in  which  case 
the  price  is  six  zecchini. 

3 The  Quattri  Kaxioni, 
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they  are  frequently  split  and  broken. 
Carrara  is  built  of  marble  taken  from 
the  adjacent  Quarries ; which  are  worth 
seeing ; and  where  fine  Crystals  are 
often  found.  It  owes  much  to  its  late 
Sovereign,  the  Princess  Elise ; who  con- 
verted her  Palace,  here,  into  an  Aca- 
demy of  Sculpture,  richly  stored  with 
models,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
road  between  Massa  and  Carrara,  though 
hilly,  is  good ; and  from  Carrara  to  La- 
venza  very  good.  It  follows  the  course 
of  the  ancient  Via  Clodia ; and  has  lately 
become  a Post-road,  made  to  avoid  the 
narrow,  rough,  swampy,  and,  during 
■winter,  dangerous  route,  formerly  pur- 
sued by  Travellers  between  Massa  and 
Lavenza. 1 * From  the  Port  of  Lavenza, 
anciently  Avcntia,  the  Carrara  marble  is 
now  conveyed  to  every  part  of  Europe : 
but,  in  remote  ages,  it  was  embarked  at 
the  Partus  Lutub  (now  Golfo  di  Spez- 
zia4,) and  thence  called  Luna  marble. 

Sarzana,  the  next  Post  to  Lavenza,  is 
a handsome  Town,  seated  near  the  bed 
of  a torrent,  occasionally  dangerous, 
when  swoln  by  the  melting  of  winter 
snow : generally  speaking,  however,  this 
torrent  does  not  impede  Travellers. 
About  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant 
from  Sarzana  is  a hill  crowned  by  an  old 
Fortress,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Roman  work  added  to,  in  the  middle 
ages;  its  walls  are  in  good  condition, 
and  display  Bassi  Rilievi  of  Saint  George 
slaying  the  dragon.  The  Gothic  Church 
in  the  Town  is  handsome,  and  contains 
two  pieces  of  Fretwork  over  the  side 
altars,  which  merit  notice ; they  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  from  an- 
cient Luna 3,  which  lies  on  the  sea-coast 
at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from 
Sarzana ; and  as  its  coins  bear  the  name 
of  the  town  in  Etruscan  characters,  it 
probably  once  belonged  to  the  Etrusci, 
though  afterwards  it  became  a Roman 
Munlcipium,  to  which  the  Via  Clodia  ex- 
tended. Its  ruins,  consisting  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  remains  of  a Harbour, 

1 Persons  travelling  post  may  make  a short 
stop  at  Carrara,  if  so  disposed,  by  paying  a few 
centimes,  per  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  each  post 
horse.  The  Hotel  at  Carrara  waa  tolerably 
good  in  18 33. 

1 Strabo  says  this  immense  Gulf  contained 
several  ports. 

3 Perhaps  they  belonged  to  a church  there, 
constructed  in  the  middle  ages. 

« At  Lerici.  (formerly  Ericts  Partus,  and 
contiguous  to  the  site  of  I.una,)  persons  who  do 
not  like  to  proceed  by  land,  may  embark  in  a 
Felucca  for  Genoa.  The  distance,  by  sea, 
from  Lerici  to  Genoa,  is  about  SO  leagues ; 


merit  examination.  The  district  adja- 
cent to  Luna,  including  Sarzana,  is  still 
called  Lunigiana ; and  the  principal 
Hotel  in  the  latter  Town  was  recently 
denominated  Albergo  della  l.unigiana, 
though  now  changed  to  the  Hotel  de 
Londres. 

Beyond  Sarzana  the  road  crosses  the 
Magra,  anciently  Macra,  where  a bridge, 
if  it  could  be  erected,  would  prove  a 
great  convenience  ; for  even  during  sum- 
mer this  rapid  torrent  is  not  always  ford- 
able, and  at  other  seasons  it  can  only  be 
passed  with  safety  in  a Pont  volant .* 
Hence  the  Road  ascends,  through  a 
luxuriant  country,  to  an  eminence  which 
exhibits  the  grand  and  beautiful  Gulf  of 
Spezzia,  presenting  itself  between  hills 
clothed  to  their  summits  with  the  richest 
verdure.  From  this  eminence  the  de- 
scent to  the  sea  is  gradual ; and  the 
approach,  through  an  avenue  of  acacias, 
to  the  little  Town  of  La  Spezzia3,  is 
enchanting.  From  La  Spezzia  the  road 
ascends  a mountain  which  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  Gulf ; and  then  descends 
to  Borghetto,  where  begins  the  Passage 
of  the  Bracco  (one  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  the  Apennine),  over  which  car- 
riages are  conveyed  by  means  of  Galle- 
ries, hewn  out  of  the  sides  of  slate  and 
marble  rocks.  These  Galleries  are  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  Simplon;  which 
is  much  to  be  lamented;  because  they  lie 
at  the  brink  of  fearful  precipices,  and 
are  not  sufficiently  protected  by  parapet 
walls : therefore,  if  a horse  were  to  start, 
or  be  unruly,  serious  mischief  might 
ensue.  Moreover,  this  Passage  is  ex- 
posed to  sudden  blasts  of  wind ; and 
would,  therefore,  be  dangerous  in  stormy 
weather.  From  Borghetto  to  Matarana 
(a  distance  of  seven  miles)  the  ascent  is 
continual,  but  not  very  rapid ; and  Ma- 
tarana contains  a small  Inn,  where  tra- 
vellers might  stop,  if  needful.  Beyond 
this  Hamlet  the  Road  ascends  gradually, 
for  about  three  miles  and  a half,  at  the 
brink  of  a tremendous  precipice ; and  is 

the  price  cominoniy  ftfven  for  a Felucca  from 
five  to  »ix  sequins ; and  the  time  usually 
employed  in  going,  from  12  to  15  hours : 
though,  if  there  lie  no  wind,  or  if  the  wind  be 
contrary,  Travellers  are  eomi>ellcd  to  land,  for 
the  night,  at  Portofino;  a pretty,  but  comfort- 
less, little  fishing-town. 

s This  Town  contains  good  Inns;  The  Hotel 
de  V Europe,  which  was  always  clean  and  com- 
fortable; and  The  II At  el  de  V l Tnivers,  which 
now  (1835),  is  equally  so.  The  present  master 
of  the  last  named  Hotel  keeps,  at  Borghetto,  a 
small,  but  neat  house,  for  the  reception  of  Tra- 
vellers ; it  is  called  The  UOtel  de  l' Europe. 
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hewn  through  rocks  of  various-coloured 
marbles  and  superb  grey  granite.  It 
then  descends  for  about  eight  miles ; 
and  on  advancing  towards  Sestri 1 (the 
ancient  Segesle),  presents  the  Traveller 
with  a lovely  view  of  that  Town,  backed 
by  the  sea,  and  displaying  hedges  of 
aloes  in  every  direction.  Hence  the 
Road  passes  through  a rich  but  narrow 
valley,  watered  by  the  Fumcra,  to  Chia- 
vari,  a handsome  Town,  where  com- 
mences the  ascent  to  another  branch  of 
the  Apennine.  This  Passage,  ’which, 
like  that  of  the  Bracco,  requires  parapet 
walls,  is  hewn  in  the  sides  of  marble 
rocks  at  the  brink  of  a precipice  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  crowned  by 
mountains  covered  to  their  summits  with 
olive-gardens,  vineyards,  cypresses,  ma- 
ritime stone-pines,  &c.  intersected  by 
villages  and  villas.  The  Galleries  of 
this  Road  contain  three  Grottoes;  the 
two  first  of  which  are  near  together,  and 
cut  through  a solid  rock  of  splendid 
marble ; but  lined  with  masonry,  which 
spoils  their  effect:  the  third,  about  15 
Roman  miles  from  Genoa,  is  likewise 
cut  through  solid  rocks  of  marble ; and 
exhibits,  at  its  termination  (as  it  were 
through  a show-glass),  the  whole  line 
of  coast  to  Genoa,  with  that  magnifi- 
cent City  itself;  forming,  altogether, 
the  most  singular  and  lovely  view  ima- 
ginable. This  Grotto  serves  as  an  en- 
trance to  the  Village  of  llouta ; whence 
the  road  descends  gradually  to  Genoa; 
being,  at  the  latter  part,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  olive  plantations,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  and  villas. 

Genoa,  in  Italian,  Genova,  called  La 
Superba,  appears  to  most  advantage  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  about  one  mile 
distant  from  the  shore : for,  then,  its 
numerous  and  stately  edifices  resemble 
the  seats  of  a vast  amphitheatre,  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Apennine.  It  is 
reported  to  be  the  first  city  of  I.iguria 
which  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
Livy  mentions  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  and  subse- 
quently rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  who 
made  it  a Municipium.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  a place  of  considerable  trade, 
especially  in  timber  ; which  was  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  where 
it  grew  to  a great  size ; and  some  of 
this  wood  was  so  richly  veined  as  to  be 
thought,  for  household'  furniture,  almost 
as  beautiful  as  cedar. 


The  outward  harbour  of  the  modem 
Town  is  capacious,  though  not  safe; 
being  exposed  to  the  Libecio,  or  south- 
west wind : but  within  this  Harbour  is 
another,  much  more  sheltered,  and  used 
as  a dock-yard.  The  Fanale,  or  Light- 
house, is  a lofty  Tower  placed  on  an 
insulated  rock  at  the  west  side  of  the 
Harbour.  The  Fortifications  toward 
the  sea  appear  strong,  being  cut  out  of 
rocks;  but  the  naval  power  of  this 
country,  once  so  formidable,  seems  now 
reduced  to  a few  galleys,  and  two  or 
three  frigates  belonging  to  its  present 
sovereign.  Genoa  is  defended  by  two 
walls,  one  of  which  immediately  encom- 
passes the  Town ; whilst  the  other  takes 
in  the  rising  grounds  commanding  it. 
The  Streets,  a very  few  excepted,  were 
not  formerly  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
use  of  carriages  ; but  owing  to  old  build- 
ings having  been  takt  n away,  and  piazzas 
made,  where  such  improvements  were 
possible,  carriages  may  now  pass  without 
difficulty  through  most  parts  of  the  town. 
The  bridges,  churches,  palaces,  and  all 
the  public  buildings,  are  constructed 
with  marble ; the  Strada  Balbi,  the 
Strada  Nuova,  and  the  Strada  Nuovis- 
sima,  are  strikingly  magnificent;  the 
Palaces,  though  not  remarkably  spa- 
cious, are  splendidly  adorned  with  noble 
entrances,  hanusome  staircases,  floors  of 
marble,  or  that  beautiful  composition 
used  for  flooring  rooms  at  Venice,  fine 
pictures  and  magnificent  terraces,  which 
commonly  communicate  with  the  second 
story  of  every  palace.  The  western  side 
of  Genoa  is  watered  by  the  l’olcevera, 
anciently  called  Forcifera;  and  the  east- 
ern side  by  the  Bisagno,  anciently  the 
Feritor.  Handsome  bridges  are  thrown 
over  both  rivers. 

The  Cathedral , dedicated  to  S.  Lorenzo, 
is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure,  incrusted 
and  paved  with  marble ; and  adorned 
with  a picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Baroccio,  and  Statues  of  S.  Stefano,  a. 
Ambrogio,  and  the  four  Evangelists,  by 
Francavilla.  The  Sacristy  contains  an 
Emerald  Vase,  found  at  Caisarea,  when 
that  town  was  captured  by  Guglielmo 
Embriaco,  in  1101  ; and  chosen  by  the 
Genovesi,  in  preference  to  other  spoils. 
This  vase  is  supposed  to  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  Queen  of  Seba  to  Solomon, 
and  deposited  by  him  in  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  mortal  remains  of  S. 
John  Baptist  were,  according  to  tra- 


* A good  Inn  here,  L'H&tel  de  la  belle  Europe. 
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dition,  brought  from  Lycia,  and  placed 
by  the  Genovesi  in  their  Cathedral : and 
the  Chapel  containing  an  iron  Urn,  re- 
puted to  enclose  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  is, 
in  form,  a rotondo,  incrusted  with  Bassi 
Rilievi,  and  adorned  with  a Statue  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  another  of  S.  John, 
both  by  Contucci.  F our  Col  umns  of  por- 
phyry, with  Pedestals  exhibiting  Bassi 
Rilievi  of  Prophets,  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  support  the  canopy  of  the  Altar. 

The  Church  of  S.  Siro,  peculiarly  en- 
riched with  marbles,  is  a spacious  Edifice, 
which  existed  in  the  year  250  ; and  was, 
from  that  period  till  the  year  985,  the 
Cathedral  of  Genoa.  The  High  Altar 
is  adorned  with  sculpture  by  Pujet: 
one  of  the  Chapels  contains  a good  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption,  by  Sarzana; 
and  in  another  Chapel,  under  the  organ, 
is  a good  picture,  by  Pomarancio,  of  the 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

The  Annunziata,  though  built  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Lomelini  family,  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  Churches  in 
Genoa.  It  contains  two  celebrated  Pic- 
tures, the  Last  Supper,  by  Procaccino, 
and  the  Crucifixion,  by  Scotto. 

S.  Ambrogio,  which  owes  much  of  its 
splendour  to  the  Pallavicini  family,  is 
enriched  with  three  celebrated  Pictures ; 
the  Circumcision,  by  Rubens  — S.  Ig- 
natius exorcising  a Demoniac  and  raising 
the  Dead,  by  the  same  master — and  the 
Assumption,  by  Guido ! 

Santa  Maria  in  Carignano,  built  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  Bendinelli  Sauli,  a. 
noble  Genoese,  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
architecture ; and  the  Bridge,  leading  to 
it,  was  erected  by  his  son.  The  Church 
contains  a Statue  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Puget  1 — another  of  the  beatified  Ales- 
sandro Sauli,  likewise  by  Pujet — an  in- 
teresting Picture  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  John 
curing  the  Paralytic,  by  Domenico 
Piolal  — the  Martyrdom  of  a Saint,  by 
Carlo  Maratta — the  blessed  Virgin,  the 
Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  Girolamo  Piola 
— and  S.  Francesco,  by  Guercino.  The 
Organ  is  a very  fine  one ; and  the  view 
from  the  Cupola  well  worth  seeing. 

S.  Stefano  alle  Porte  contains  a cele- 
brated Picture,  which  was  taken  to  Paris 
during  the  time  of  Napoleon;  but  is 
now  brought  back,  and  replaced  in  its 
original  situation  over  the  high  altar  of 
this  Church.  The  Picture  represents  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Stephen:  the  upper  part 
was  pair.ted  by  Raphael,  the  lower  part 
by  Giulio  Romano  ; and,  when  at  Paris, 
the  whole  was  retouched  by  David ! 1 
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S.  Matteo,  built  by  the  Doria  family, 
contains  Statues  of  the  Evangelists,  &c. 
by  Montorsoli ; and  here,  in  a Subterra- 
nean Chapel,  rest  the  remains  of  Andrea 
d’  Oria. 

Santa  Maria  del  Costello  contains  two 
old  Pictures,  painted  on  wood  gilt,  by 
Luigi  Brea — the  Madonna,  S.  Catherine, 
and  the  Magdalene,  by  Castiglione  — 
Frescos,  by  Carlone — and,  in  the  Sa- 
cristy, a picture  of  S.  Sebastiano,  by 
Titian. 

S.  Filippo  Keri  is  a handsome  Church, 
the  Ceiling  of  which  was  painted  by 
Legnani  and  Franceschini ; and  in  the 
adjoining  Oratoiy  is  a Statue  of  the 
Madonna,  by  Pujet. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paolo  contains  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  both  of  which  adorned 
the  Paris  Gallery  during  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  One  of  these  Pictures,  by 
Cambiaso,  represents  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds ! and  the  other,  by  Paggi, 
represents  the  Ascension  ! This  Church 
likewise  contains  a Picture  of  the  An- 
nunciation, by  Cambiaso — Christ  wash- 
ing the  feet  of  his  disciples,  by  Paggi  — 
Christ  sinking  under  the  weight  of  his 
Cross,  by  Paggi  — and  the  Madonna 
and  Saints,  by  Castello. 

The  Modem  netta  is  a small  Church,  em- 
bellished with  several  Pictures ; among 
which  are  Christ  with  S.  James  and  S. 
Philip,  by  Paggi  — the  Annunciation, 
by  Galeotti  — the  Salutation,  by  Tin- 
toretto— the  Madonna,  by  Carlo  Dolci 
— the  Nativity,  by  Ratti  — and  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin,  attributed  to 
Raphael.  The  two  last  are  in  the  Sa- 
cristy. 

The  Palazzo  della  Citta,  formerly  Iht- 
cale,  where  the  Doges  once  resided,  is  a 
large  modern  Building,  erected  in  con- 
sequence of  a fire,  which  consumed  the 
ancient  edifice.  The  Great  Council 
Chamber,  magnificent  in  point  of  size, 
and  ornamented  by  Columns  and  Pilas- 
ters of  Brocatello,  (which  support  a 
Gallery,  occupied  on  public  occasions  by 
Spectators  and  Bands  of  Music,)  once 
contained  statues,  in  marble,  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  public  services ; but 
revolutionary  frenzy  destroyed  these  Sta- 
tues j and  they  are  now  replaced  by 
others,  the  heads  of  which  are  plaster, 
and  the  drapery  linen  stuffed  with  straw. 
Here,  likewise,  are  two  Paintings,  copied 
from  two  celebrated  works  by  Solimene, 
which  were  consumed  with  the  ancient 
edifice  : one  represents  the  Consecration 
of  the  Remains  of  S.  John  ; the  other 
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the  Landing  of  Columbus  in  America  : 
and  above  the  door  of  the  Senatorial 
Chamber  is  the  Prow  of  an  ancient  Car- 
thaginian Galley;  its  length  being  about 
three  spans,  and  its  greatest  thickness 
about  two  thirds  of  a foot ; it  was  dis- 
covered near  the  beach  in  1597,  in 
consequence  of  the  Harbour  being 
cleaned  ; and  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
mained there,  from  the  time  of  a naval 
battle  between  the  Genoese  and  the 
Carthaginian  commander,  Mago.  In 
one  of  the  apartments  are  a model  of  the 
New  Theatre  Royal,  built  by  liarabino, 
and  four  exquisite  old  German  and 
Flemish  Pictures;  1,  A Crucifixion  with 
the  Virgin  and  S.  John,  by  Albert  Durer 
— 2,  the  Virgin  and  Child  on  a Throne, 
by  Frans  Horis  or  Mabuse. — 3,  S. 
Jerome — 4,  another  Saint  ( Augustine 
perhaps)  both  as  large  as  life,  and  both 
admirable  works  of  John  von  Eyck.  In 
an  adjoining  apartment  is  the  bust  of  Co- 
lumbus raised  upon  a pedestal,  within 
which  several  documents  i n his  own  hand- 
writing are  deposited.  It  is  ratherdifficult 
to  obtain  admission  to  these  two  rooms. 

The  Palazzo  (lei  Padri  delle  Commune 
contains  a Brazen  Tablet,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa  during 
the  year  1506;  and  records,  in  very  old 
Latin,  a dispute  which  arose  between 
the  Genuatse  and  the  Veiturii  ( supposed 
to  be  the  people  of  Voltaggio),  on  the 
subject  of  their  respective  boundaries; 
in  consequence  of  which  dispute  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  a.  u.  c.  636,  to  settle  the  affair. 
The  Tablet  gives  the  result  of  their 
labours;  and  specifies  the  names  of 
towns,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  occur 
nowhere  else. 

The  Regal  Palace , which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sig.  Marcello  Ilurazzo ', 
cannot  be  called  splendid  ; as  the  furni- 
ture is  old.  It  contains,  however,  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  extant,  the  Magda- 
lene at  our  Saviour’s  feet  in  the  house 
of  the  Pharisee,  by  Paolo  Veronese  ! ! ! 
and  in  the  large  Chapel  is  a beautiful 
half-length  figure  of  the  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Titian  ! These  pictures  be- 
longed to  the  Durazzo  collection,  some, 
if  not  all  the  remaining  part  of  which, 
may  still  be  found  in  the  Palace ; and 
consists  of  Phineus  turned  into  stone, 
by  Perseus! — and  Olindoand  Sophronia 
saved  from  death  by  Clorinda ! both 

1 The  King  of  Sardinia,  on  becoming  Duke 
of  Genoa,  'purchased  this  palace  and  its  fur- 
niture. 


painted  by  Giordano  — Mary  washing 
the  Saviour’s  feet,  by  Paris  Bordone  — 
the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Cap- 
puccino— the  portrait  of  a Nobleman 
in  a Spanish  dress,  by  Vandyck  — Adam 
and  Eve  quitting  Paradise,  by  Procac- 
cino  — the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
bv  Vandyck  — a half-length  figure  of  a 
Prelate,  by  Capuccino  — a half-length 
figure  of  S.  Catherine  of  Sweden,  by 
Carlo  Uolci  — the  ceremony  of  Con- 
firmation, by  Albert  Durer  — the  por- 
trait of  Anna  Bullen,  by  John  Hol- 
bein, jun.  — Artemisia,  by  Tintoretto  — 
a Head,  by  Titian  — two  paintings,  by 
Borgognone  — the  Deluge,  by  Jacopo 
Bassano  — Jacob’s  Journey,  bv  the  same 
master  — a Boy  lighting  a Firebrand, 
by  Leandro  Bassano  — a Head,  by  Tin- 
toretto — Hagar,  with  her  Child  and 
the  Angel,  by  Domenico  Parodi  — S. 
Catherine  of  Genoa,  by  the  same  master 

— a Satyr  and  a Bacchante,  by  Casti- 
glionc,  and  two  Children  in  the  same 
picture,  by  Domenico  Piola  — Peter 
denying  Christ — and  another  picture 
of  a dead  Christ,  both  by  Caravaggio  — 
a half-length  female  Figure  in  a Spanish 
dress,  by  Vandyck  — a Head  of  the  Ma- 
donna, and  another'  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Carlo  Dolci  — a portrait  of  Donna  Ca- 
terina  Durazzo,  by  Vandyck  — the  Cru- 
cifixion, by  Tintoretto,  (half  burnt)  — 
Dicers,  by  Caravaggio — Juno  fastening 
the  eyes  of  Argus  to  the  tails  of  her 
peacocks,  by  Rubens ! — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyck  — the  Nativity,  by  Titian 

— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by 
Pontormo — the  Madonna,  S.  John  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Magdalene,  by  Palma  Vec- 
chio  — a Figure  wearing  a Turban,  by 
Rembrandt  — S.  John  Baptist,  by  Cala- 
brese — S.  Antonio,  by  Spagnofetto  — 
and  S.  Bernardo,  by  the  same  master. 
In  the  Gallery  of  the  Palace  is  a cele- 
brated bust  of  Vitellius.4 

The  Palace  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Sardinia,  though  not  large,  is  furnished 
with  taste  and  splendour. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Giacomo-  Filippo  Du- 
razzo. The  Staircase,  leading  to  a terrace 
of  this  edifice  adorned  with  24  Doric 
Columns  of  white  marble,  is  much  ad- 
mired. The  first  Room  shown  to  strangers 
contains  the  following  Pictures : — the 
Oath  taken  by  Gertrude,  the  mother  of 
Hamlet,  by  Pellegrini — the  Flight  into 
Egypt,  by  Simone  da  Pesaro  1 — Abra- 

3 The  Royal  Residence  cannot  be  teen  by 
Foreigners  when  the  King  it  at  Genoa,  except 
it  be  while  he  drives  out. 
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ham  seated  at  table  with  the  Angels,  by 
Castello!  — the  Magdalene,  by  Titian 

— the  Tribute  Money,  by  Guercino!! 

— David,  by  the  same  great  artist  — and 
the  Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  by 
Procaccino  ! — Room  on  the  left . Jacob 
giving  his  blessing,  by  Langetti — Jacob 
contemplating  the  bloody  garments  of 
his  Son,  by  the  Cav.  Cano  Lotti.  — 
Secojid  Room  towards  the  east.  The 
Flagellation,  bv  Lodovico  Caracci ! — 

S.  Peter,  by  Annibale  Caracci  — The 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto — Grecian  Charity,  Dy  Guido 

— Hagar,  Samuel,  and  the  Angel,  by 
Castiglione — the  Marriage  of  3.  Ca- 
therine,  by  Paolo  Veronese  ! — S.  Eu- 
stachio,  by  Guido! — S.  Girolamo  (half- 
length)  by : the  same  artist  — a Portrait 
by  Vandyck,  supposed  to  be  his  own 
likeness  — a Vestal,  or  perhaps  a Sibyl, 
by  Guido  — S.  James,  by  Spagnoletto 

— a Portrait  by  ltubens,  supposed  to  be 
his  own  likeness — Cleopatra,  by  Guido 

— Porcia  (half-length),  by  the  same 
artist! — an  oval  Picture  of  an  Infant 
sleeping,  likewise  bv  Guido  ! — three 
other  oval  Pictures  of  Children,  by  Do- 
menico Piola.  — On  the  Ceiling  of  this 
room  is  a fine  Fresco,  representing 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by  Piola!  — 
Drawing-room.  The  Fresco  on  the 
Ceiling  was  painted  by  Boni,  and  repre- 
sents Vulcan  supplying  Thetis  with  ar- 
mour for  Achilles.  The  Pictures  in  oil 
represent  Achilles  confided  by  his  Mother 
to  the  care  of  Chiron,  by  Boni — Hector 
dead,  and  tied  to  the  car  of  Achilles,  by 
Francesco  Monti  — Achilles  plunged  by 
his  Mother  into  the  Styx,  by  France- 
schini — the  death  of  Achilles,  by  Merighi 

— the  discovery  of  Achilles  at  Scyros, 
by  Cogorani  — and  Achilles  receiving 
from  his  Mother  a shield  to  enable  him 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus,  by 
Zanotti.  The  first  Room  shown  to 
strangers  on  the  western  side  of  the  Palace , 
contains  the  following  Pictures  : — Our 
Saviour  appearing  after  his  resurrection 
to  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  Domenichino ! 

— Portrait  of  a lToy  in  the  character  of 
Tobias,  by  Vandyck! — Portrait  of  a 
Boy  in  white,  by  Vandyck ! — Portraits 
of  three  Children  of  the  Durazzo  family 
with  a Dog,  by  Vandyck  — the  Death 
of  Adonis,  by  Domenichino!  — Portrait 
of  Philip  1 V,  of  Spain,  by  Rubens ! ! — 
a Philosopher  weeping,  by  Spagnoletto 

— S.  Sebastiano,  by  Domenichino  ! — 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus,  in  separate 
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fictures,  by  Spagnoletto  — Portrait  of  a 
>ady  of  the  Durazzo  family  with  two 
Children,  by  Vandyck! — Children,  by 
Domenico  Piola  — S.  Girolamo,  by 
Spagnoletto  — Children,  by  Domenico 
Piola  ! — and  the  Flagellation,  Caracci 
School.  — The  Ceiling,  painted  by  P. 
G.  Piola," represents  Janus  giving  the 
Keys  of  his  Temple  to  Jupiter,  after 
having  imprisoned  Mars  ! This  Palace 
likewise  contains  a fine  picture  of 
Nymphs,  &c.,  by  Titian. 

Palazzo  Brignole. 1 The  Entrance  Hall 
contains  a Picture,  by  Castello,  repre- 
senting the  Rape  of  the  Sabines;  and 
another  Picture  by  Domenico  Piola, 
representing  the  Car  of  the  Sun,  the 
four  Seasons,  Nymphs,  and  Zephyrs. 
The  Spring  Saloon  contains  the  following 
Pictures:  — A half-length  Figure  with 
a White  Beard,  by  Titian  — ditto,  with  a 
Black  Beard,  by  Bordone  — Portrait  of 
a Prince  of  Orange,  by  Vandyck  — two 
half-length  figures  of  a Father  and  Son, 
by  the  same  Artist  — the  Madonna,  by 
Guido — the  Saviour,  by  ditto  — a Shep- 
herd, by  Cappuccino — the  Saviour  bear- 
ing his  Cross,  painted  on  wood,  by 
Vandyck!  — the  Marchese  A.  G.  Brif- 

Snole  on  horseback,  by  Vandyck ! ! — the 
larchesa  Paulina  Adorna  Brignole,  by 
Vandyck — a Head,  by  Bordone  ! — a 
Head,  with  an  inscription  above  it,  by 
Albert  Durer — and  a Head  in  Armour, 
by  Tintoretto.  The  Summer  Saloon 
contains  — the  Saviour  banishing  the 
Buyers  and  Sellers  from  the  Temple,  by 
Guercino  ! — the  Resurrection  of  La- 
zarus, by  Caravaggio  — Clorinda  de- 
livering Olinda  and  Sophronia  from 
death,  by  Luca  Giordano* — half-length 
figure  of  S.  Sebastiano,’ by  Guido  — 
Cato  falling  on  his  sword,  by  Guercino ! 
— the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  by 
Cappuccino  — the  Holy  Family,  by 
Procaccino — the  Annunciation,  painted 
on  copper,  by  Lodovico  Caracci ! — a 
half-length  Figure  with  a Beard,  painted 
on  wood,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden  ! — S. 
Paul,  by  Cappuccino  — the  Nativity,  by 
Paolo  Veronese  — the  Saviour  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  Lanfranco  — and  Circe 
and  Ulysses,  by  Scorza.  The  Autumn 
Saloon  contains  — the  Madonna  en- 
throned, with  the  Infant  Jesus,  S.  John 
Baptist,  and  other  Saints,  by  Guercino  I 
— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Palma 
Vecchio  — Abraham  journeying  with 
his  Family  and  Animals,  by  Castiglione 
— Da*dalus  and  Icarus,  by  Andrea  Sac- 
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chi  — S.  Francesco,  by  Cappuccino  — 
the  Holy  Family,  painted  on  wood,  in 
the  style  of  Andrea  del  Sarto — Portrait 
of  a Young  Man,  by  Titian  — Portrait 
of  a Cardinal,  by  Scipio  Gaetano  — S, 
Mark,  half-length,  by  Guido ! — S.  Peter 
weeping,  by  Lanfranco — and  Vulcan’s 
Forge,  by  Jacopo  Bassano.  The  Winter 
Saloon  contains  a large  Picture  repre- 
senting the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus, 
Saints  and  Angels,  by  Bordone!  another 
large  Picture  representing  the  Holy  Fa- 
mily and  Angels,  by  Procaccino  ! — 
Judith  giving  the  Head  of  Ilolofernes  to 
a Slave,  by  Paolo  Veronese — a Philo- 
sopher, by  Spagnoletto — a Woman  with 
a Flower  in  her  hand,  painted  on  wood, 
by  John  Holbein  — S.  John  Baptist,  by 
Leonardi  da  Vinci  — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Pellegro  Piola  1 — ditto,  by  Cappuc- 
cino — Portrait  of  a Genoese  Senator, 
by  Rubens! — the  Tribute  Money,  by 
Vandyck  ! — the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Carlo  Maratta — S.  Rocco  extended  on 
the  earth  with  persons  dying  of  the 
Plague,  and  Angels  hovering  near,  by 
Domenichino — the  Annunciation,  by 
Paolo  Veronese' — S.  Caterino,  by  Ba- 
roccio  — and  a half-length  Figure  with 
a Beard,  by  Bordone.  The  fifth  Saloon 
called  Human  Life,  contains — four  half- 
length  Figures,  each  representing  an 
Apostle,  by  Procaccino’ — S.  John  Bap- 
tist, by  Cappuccino — Portrait,  supposed 
to  represent  Vandyck’s  Nurse,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  — the  Assumption  of  the  Ma- 
donna, painted  on  copper,  by  Correg- 
o 11!  — Portrait  of  a Lady  of  the 
rignole  family  and  her  Daughter,  by 
Vandyck  — Christ  in  the  Garden  of 
Olives,  painted  on  copper,  by  Carlo 
Dolci ! ! — the  Car  of  Love,  by  Albano  ! 
Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalene  after 
his  Resurrection,  by  Albano  ! — the 
Deity  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  by  Guercino 
— and  Jesus  and  S.  Veronica,  by  An- 
tonio Caracci  ! The  Chamber  of  the  Vir- 
tues of  the  Country  contains  the  following 
Pictures  by  Deferrari : — Numa  ordain- 
ing Sacrifices  — Mutius  Scsevola  in  the 
presence  of  Porsena  — the  Continence 
of  Scipio  — and  Titus  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  condemning  his  Sons.  The 
Chapel- Chamber  contains  — Tarquin  and 
Lucretia,  by  Sarzana  — David  and  Saul, 
by  Passignano — Jesus  and  his  Disciples 
in  the  Garden  of  Olives,  by  Bassano  ! — 
and  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  by 
Tintoretto.  The  Frescos  in  the  Chapel 
are  by  Domenico  Parodi;  as  likewise 
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is,  Hermione  at  her  Toilette,  in  the  Ante- 
chamber.  The  Saloon,  called  the  Trials  of 
Youth,  contains  a Picture,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Rubens ; and  representing 
himself  and  his  wife  ! — Cleopatra  witn 
the  Asp,  by  Guercino ! — the  Martyrdom 
of  a Saint,  by  Paolo  Veronese — Charity, 
by  Cappuccino  — the  blessed  Virgin, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  a Figure  wor- 
shipping him,  by  Giacomo  Bassano  I — 
soldiers  skirmishing,  by  Vandyck  — and 
Noah  sacrificing  after  the  Deluge,  by 
Scorza.  The  Summer  Saloon,  called 
Patriotism,  contains  a Picture  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Animals  into  the  Ark, 
by  Castiglione  ! — a Woman  plucking  a 
Goose,  by  Cappuccino] — and  Shepherds 
with  Animals,  by  Giovanni  Rosa.  Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  in  this  Palace 
derive  their  names  from  the  Frescos  by 
Deferrari,  AfFher,  Piola,  Parodi,  &c., 
which  ornament  the  Ceilings. 

Palazzo  del  Sig.  Gaetano  Cambiaso. 
Among  the  best  pictures  here  are  the 
following : — Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
by  Guercino,  much  admired — the  Ador- 
ation of  the  Shepherds,  by  Domenico 
Piola  — and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Castello  — David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath,  by  Guercino — Christ  appearing 
to  the  Magdalene,  by  Carlo  Maratta  — 
a portrait  of  Calvin,  by  Holbein  — a 
Philosopher,  painted  on  wood,  by  Lucas 
de  Leyden  — the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
the  same  master — the  Decapitation  of 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino  — the 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta— a half-length  Female  Figure,  Ca- 
racci School  — tw-o  half-length  Figures, 
by  Palma  Giovane  — the  Marriage  of 
S.  Catherine,  by  Albano  — S.  Luke,  by 
Guido — the  Holy  Family  and  S.  John, 
by  Raphael  — and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Palma  Giovane  — the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  — 
three  Portraits,  by  Vandyck — and  one 
by  the  Caracci  School.  S.  John  Bap- 
tist, by  Sirani  — the  Magdalene,  by  Guido 
— the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Lucas  de  Leyden  — and  the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Carlo  Maratta. 

The  Palazzo  Pallavincini 1 contains 
several  good  Pictures : among  which 
are  the  following : — A Man  on  Horse- 
back, by  Parodi  — and  a Lady  with  a 
little  Boy,  by  Vandyck  — Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,, by  Franceschini. — Hagar  with 
Ismael,  by  the  same  master  — the  Mag- 
dalene, painted  on  copper,  by  Annibale 
Garibaldi. 
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Caracci  — Joseph’s  Dream,  with  the 
Madonna,  &c.,  painted  on  copper,  but 
not  finished,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  — a 
Landscape  with  Animals,  by  Castiglione 

— Silenus  intoxicated,  by  Rubens  ! — 
the  Woman  detected  in  Adultery,  by 
Spagnoletto  — Bathsheba  bathing,  by 
Franceschini — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden  ! — Mutius 
Scsevola  holding  his  right  hand  over  the 
fire  in  presence  of  Porsena,  painted  on 
wood,  by  Guercino  ! — Rebecca  giving 
water  to  Abraham’s  Stag,  by  Assereto  — 
the  Birth  of  the  Madonna,  by  Luca  Gi- 
ordano — the  Presentation  of  the  Ma- 
donna, by  the  same  artist  — and  two 
Landscapes,  by  Bassano  — Cleopatra 
with  the  Asp,  by  Semmino  ! - — a Sacri- 
fice to  Pan,  by  Castiglione  ! — Romulus 
discovered  by  Fastulus,  likewise  the  pro- 
duction of  Castiglione! — Venus  and 
Cupid,  by  Cambiaso — Veturia  entreat- 
ing Coriolanus  to  save  Rome,  by  Van- 
dyck  ! — and  a Picture  representing 
Music,  by  Guercino — S.  Francesco,  by 
Strozzi  — the  Magdalene,  by  Romanelli 

— S.  Peter,  by  Rubens  — the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Schidone — the 
Madonna  praying,  by  Strozzi ! — Jacob’s 
Journey, by  Giacomo  Bassano — S.  John 
Baptist,  by  Antonio  Caracci  — the  Mag- 
dalene borne  by  Angels  to  Heaven,  by 
F'ranceschini  — the  Madonna  della  Co- 
lonna,  by  Raphael ! ! — and  Saints  Giro- 
lamo and  I rancesco,  by  Guercino  — 
Diana  bathing  with  her  Nymphs,  and 
Actaeon  transformed  into  a stag,  by 
Albano  ! — a small  Landscape  on  wood, 
by  Brughet  — the  Birth  of  Adonis,  by 
Franceschini — the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  Sec.,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden — S. 
Francesco  praying,  by  Guido  — the  De- 
position from  the  Cross,  by  Albert  Durer 

— the  Madonna,  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
sleeping,  by  Franceschini — the  Holy 
Family  in  repose,  by  Lucas  de  Leyden 

— and  an  Assumption,  small,  but  very 
beautiful. 

Palazzo  Spinola,  near  the  Piazza  Fon- 
tana Amoroso.  Among  the  Pictures 
here,  are  the  following : — Troy  in  flames, 
by  Luca  Giordano  — and  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  conducting  .Eneas  to  the  Lake 
Avemus,  by  Carlone  — the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Vandyck,  a large 
and  very  beautiful  picture  — the  Holy 
Family,  painted  on  copper,  by  Albano 

— Sketches,  by  Giordano,  of  Pictures 
now  in  the  Paris  Gallery  — a large 
Landscape,  by  Brughet  — a Saint,  by 
Carlo  Maratta — the  Archangel  Gabriel, 


by  ditto — Joseph  before  Pharaoh,  by 
Le  Sueur  — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guido  — 
the  Madonna  with  the  Infant  Jesus 
sleeping,  by  Guercino  — the  Family  of 
Tobias,  by  Domenichino  — the  Magda- 
lene, by  Guido  — S.  Carlo  Borromeo, 
Caracci  School  — S.  Catherine,  by  Zuc- 
cari  — three  large  Pictures  representing 
Scripture  Histories,  by  Franceschini! 

— Calvary,  by  Carlone  — a small  Copy 
of  the  Transfiguration,  attributed  to  one 
of  the  Caracci  family  — a Field,  by 
Carlo  Maratta  — and  the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour,  attributed  to  Schidone,  and 
likewise  to  Correggio  ! — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Borgognone  — Abraham’s 
Sacrifice,  by  ditto — Fishes,  by  Camogli 
— the  Holy  Family,  by  Castello — Fruits, 
by  Camogli  — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  Caracci  School  — a Landscape, 
by  Tempesta — a Landscape  attributed 
to  Poussin — a Battle,  by  the  Cav.  d’ Ar- 
pino  — Landscapes,  by  Wael  — Faith, 
with  an  Infant,  by  Domenico  Piola — 
Charity,  by  ditto  — the  Marriage  of 
Canna,  by  Bassano  — the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  painted  on  w'ood,  by  Parmi- 
gianino — the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Guido — a Wet-nurse  with  her  Child, 
and  other  Figures,  by  Annibale  Caracci ; 

— the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Luca 
Giardano  — and  Assassins,  by  Wael. 

The  Palazza  of  Sig.  Giacomo  Spinola  is 
embellished  with  a few  good  pictures; 
and  the  choicest  paintings  of  the  Palazzo 
Carega,  in  the  Strada  Nuova,  are  now 
removed  to  the  Palazzo  Carega  della 
l’osta  Vecchia. 

The  Palazzo  Pasqna  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures  : the  Holy  Family,  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  by  Bassano  — the  Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman,  by  the  same  artist  — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour  with  S. 
John,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo — a Portrait, 
by  Titian  — Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo  ! — the  Portrait 
of  a Lady,  by  Vandyck  — Jugglers,  by 
Caravaggio  — the  Hours,  by  Raphael  ! 

— Love’s  dancing,  by  Raphael  —a  dead 
Christ,  the  Madonna,  and  other  Figures, 
by  Rubens  — and  the  same  subject,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 

The  Palazzo  d'Oria  PanfiUi,  beyond 
the  Porta  San  Tommaso,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Genoese  Palaces;  but,  being 
neglected,  it  hastens  fast  to  decay.  The 
fine  fresco  of  Jupiter  annihilating  the 
Giants,  with  which  this  edifice,  was  en- 
riched by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  is,  however, 
preserved ; and  the  Garden  contains  a 
r 
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statue  of  Andrea  d’Oria,  in  the  character 
of  Neptune. 

The  Saloon  in  the' Palazzo  Serra  ( Strada 
Nuova)  is  worth  seeing:  it  is  lined  with 
the  most  costly  materials,  white  marble, 
large  mirrors,  &c. , with  ornaments  of 
lapis  lazuli  and  the  richest  gilding ; in 
short,  it  equally  combines  taste  and 
splendour  in  its*  gorgeous  decorations. 

The  University , a splendid  edifice,  has, 
in  its  Vestibule,  two  Lions  of  marble, 
which  are  much  admired.  The  Hall  of 
the  Faculty  of  Justice  is  embellished 
with  a Picture  of  the  Assumption!  — 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Family  — both 
by  Galeotti;  with  several  good  Paintings 
by  Ferrari.  The  Hall  of  Theology 
contains  a Picture  of  the  Salutation, 
by  Sarzana  — the  Assumption,  by  Ga- 
leotti — and  other  paintings,  by  Ferrari. 
The  Hall  of  Philosophy  contains  a Pic- 
ture of  the  Salutation,  by  Domenico 
Parodi  — three  small  Paintings,  repre- 
senting Apollo  and  the  Muses ; Plato 
dictating  to  his  Disciples  ; and  Aristotle 
with  his  Scholars  — A Female  weep- 
ing at  the  menaces  of  a Warrior — other 
pictures,  by  Ferrari ; and  a fine  figure  of 
S.  Ignatius,  by  Pedemonte.  The  Hall 
of  Medicine  is  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Ferrari,  and  the  great  Hall  of  the 
University  contains  fine  Frescos,  by 
Andrea  Carlone  — a Picture  of  the  Cir- 
cumcision, by  Sarzana — and  six  Statues 
of  Bronze,  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 
those  which  represent  Faith  and  Hope 
being  the  best. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  recently  built,  is  a 
handsome  and  spacious  edifice,  elegantly 
ornamented,  both  on  the  outside  and 
within ; and  the  stage-decorations  are 
superb. 1 

The  Post  Office,  likewise  recently  built, 
is  a handsome  edifice. 

The  Great  Hospital,  founded  by  Bar- 
tolommeo Bosco,  is  a noble  establishment 
for  the  Sick  of  all  nations  ; and  likewise 
for  Foundlings : the  Boys  remaining 
till  they  are  able  to  work  ; the  Girls  still 

' The  price  of  boxes  at  this  Theatre  is  not 
exorbitant;  but  over  and  above  the  price  of  a 
box,  every  individual  who  enters  it,  pays  thirty 
sous ; and  the  same  sum  is  paid  by  every  person 
who  enters  the  parterre,  besides  something  for 
a seat,  if  required. 

2 The  situation  of  this  Hospital  has  of  Jate 
become  unhealthy. 

3 The  Croce  di  Malta,  near  the  Mole,  was, 
in  1835,  a most  excellent  Hotel,  where  the 
charges  were  reasonable.  The  H6tel  de  York 
was  more  expensive,  but  less  comfortable, 
though  better  situated.  The  Hotel  de  Londres 
was  a good  Inn  ; and  the  H6tel  de  la  Poste  was 
cheap,  but  gloomy,  and  not  comfortable. 
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longer.  The  number  of  Sick  Persons 
contained  in  this  Hospital  has,  during 
times  past,  frequently  exceeded  1000 ; 
and  the  number  of  Foundlings  3000. 

The  Hospital  of  Incurables  is  a noble 
establishment. 

The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb , 
founded  by  the  Abbate  Octavio  Assa- 
rotti,  in  1801,  receives  22  Boys  and  11 
Girls  ; who  are  instructed  either  in  the 
art  of  engraving  upon  wood  or.  copper, 
or  taught  some  useful  trade. 

The  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  Hospital  in  Europe, 
stands  upon  a lofty  eminence ; and  was 
founded  by  a Nobleman  of  the  Brignoli 
family,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  for  up- 
wards of  1 000  persons,  from  old  age,  and 
other  causes,  reduced  to  want.  It  is,  at 
the  present  moment,  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  lodge  above  2000  persons  ; and 
serves  as  a refuge  for  the  Destitute,  a 
House  of  Correction,  and  a School, 
where  every  individual  able  to  work  is 
taught  some  useful  trade.  The  Church 
belonging  to  this  Edifice  contains  a 
Basso  Rilievo,  by  Michael  Angelo,  of 
the  Madonna  embracing  the  dead  body 
of  Christ!  and  an  Assumption,  in 
marble,  by  Puget ! 2 

The  Conservatorio  delle  Fieschine , at 
Zerbino,  is  capable  of  receiving  300 
persons ; and  artificial  flowers,  famous 
throughout  Europe,  are  made  here. 

The  aqueducts  which  supply  Genoa 
with  water  are  six  leagues  in  extent ; 
and  so  commodiously  arranged  that 
every  story  of  every  house  has  its 
fountain  : perhaps,  however,  the  quality 
of  the  water  may  be  injured  by  passing 
a considerable  length  of  way  through 
leaden  pipes. 

This  I own  contains  good  Hotels3; 
and  its  population,  including  San 
Pietro  d’  Arena,  but  not  the  Port,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  85,000  inha- 
bitants. It  has  given  birth  to  several 
distinguished  Characters,  pre-eminent 
among  whom  were  Columbus,  and  that 

Genoa  has  long  been  famous  for  excellent 
Sedan  chairs,  and  is  now  provided  with  job- 
carriages.  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  an  Hotel 
in  this  City,  are  usually  assailed  by  a host  of 
Porters ; each  of  whom,  if  he  carry  even  the 
smallest  of  parcels  from  the  Traveller’s  car- 
riage to  his  apartment  in  the  Hotel,  demands 
half  a franc,  appealing  to  the  tariff  to  prove 
that  his  demand  is  legal ; and,  moreover,  every 
travelling  carriage,  on  arriving  at  an  Inn,  is 
taken,  per  force,  to  its  Remise,  by  the  Genoa 
Porters,  who  charge  five  francs  for  depositing 
it  there. 
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great  Admiral  and  Patriot  Andrea 
d’Oria:  the  latter  of  whom  well  deserved 
the  following  eulogy  inscribed  by  the 
Genoese  Republic  upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  statue:  — “ Andrea  d’Oria,  the  best  of 
Citizens,  the  Restorer  of  Public  Liberty, 
and  its  successful  Champion.” 

Over  some  of  the  Gates  of  the  City 
and  of  several  of  the  Churches,  hang 
fragments  of  Chains  of  huge  dimensions: 
these  were  employed  by  the  Venetians 
to  close  the  harbours  of  Venice,  but 
were  broken  through  by  the  Genoese 
fleet,  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Chiozza, 
and  carried  off  as  trophies.  An  Italian 
proverb  says  of  Genoa,  “ that  it  has  sea, 
without  fish  ; land,  without  trees ; and 
men,  without  faith.”  The  provisions, 
however,  not  excepting  fish,  are  ex- 
cellent; but  the  wine  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  an  inferior  quality ; and  the 
climate  by  no  means  a good  one.  The 
country,  though  thinly  wooded,  is,  in 
some  parts,  romantic  and  beautiful ; 
but  its  inhabitants  are  reputed  to  want 
faith,  like  their  Ligurian  ancestors. 
The  Genoese  School  of  Medicine  stands 
high  in  Italy ; and  Doctor  Scassi,  who 
speaks  English,  and  has  also  studied  at 
Edinburgh,  is  an  eminent  Genoese 
Physician.  The  Nobles  of  Genoa  are 
accused  of  preferring  a luxurious  and 
splendid  table  to  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture : their  chief  gratification,  however, 
has  always  consisted  in  amassing  wealth 
for  the  laudable  puqxise  of  expending  it 
on  public  works,  and  public  charities. 
The  Common  People  are  active  and  in- 
dustrious ; and  the  Silks,  Velvets,  Da- 
masks, and  Paper  of  Genoa,  have  long 
been  celebrated. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are  about  the 
same  price  as  at  Rome ; house- rent  is 
considerably  cheaper ; but  ready-fur- 
nished lodgings  are  difficult  to  obtain.  1 

Th(p  new  Gate,  leading  from  Genoa 
to  Tuftn,  is  simple  and  majestic ; and 
the  view  of  Genoa  displayed  to  Tra- 
vellers, on  entering  this  Gate  from  the 
Turin  road,  is  strikingly  superb. 

The  road  which  goes  out  of  Genoa 
by  the  Light-house  divides  into  two 
branches ; one  leading  to  Savona  and 
Nice,  the  other  to  the  Val  di  Seri  via 
and  Turin ; and  the  country  through 
which  this  road  passes  before  it  divides, 
displays,  for  several  miles,  a delightful 
union  of  grandeur  and  cheerfulness, 
being  thickly  sown  with  villas,  equal  in 

1 Travellers,  before  they  quit  Genoa,  are 
obliged  to  have  their  passports  examined  and 
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size  and  splendour  to  the  palaces  within 
the  walls  of  the  City,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  rich  and  beautiful 
cultivation,  combined  with  a magnificent 
view  of  the  sea. 

The  Post-road  of  Val  di  Scrivia,  begun 
by  the  late  Government  and  continued  by 
the  present,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous Passage  of  the  Bocchetta,  between 
Genoa  and  Turin,  is  now  completely 
inished  and  extends  to  Novi,  where  it 
joins  the  old  road  to  Alessandria. 

The  Post- road  from  Genoa  to  Nice, 
likewise  begun  by  the  late  Government, 
and  continued  by  the  present,  is  now 
(as  already  mentioned  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work)  open  for 
carriages  of  all  descriptions ; well  sup- 
plied with  Post-horses,  and  furnished 
with  tolerable  Hotels.  This  Road, 
from  Genoa  to  Noli,  and  again  from 
Vintimiglia  to  Nice,  has  long  been 
passable  for  carriages  ; and  during  the 
year  1827,  the  Nissards,  to  accommodate 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Sardinia, 
finished  the  intermediate  part,  so  as  to 
make  it  passable  for  the  carriages  of 
their  Sovereign ; but  being  the  work  of 
separate  Communes,  whose  purses  are 
of  an  unequal  length,  and  some  of  them 
very  shallow,  it  is  by  no  means  formed 
on  the  Napoleon  scale  : so  narrow', 

indeed,  and  so  slightly  defended,  are 
some  of  the  most  precipitous  parts,  that 
any  casualty,  even  a driving  wind,  or 
rain,  or  a restive  or  starting  horse, 
might  have  fatal  consequences ; and 
without  a crane-neck  carriage,  or  one 
constructed  on  Elliot’s  excellent  plan, 
the  short  turnings  of  this  road  are  un- 
safe for  persons  who  travel  post ; but 
those  who  travel  en  voiturier , with  a 
careful  driver  and  quiet  horses,  have  no 
reason  to  apprehend  danger.  This 
Road  nearly  follows  the  course  of  the 
Via  Clodia  to  Albenga,  and  that  of  the 
Via  Aurelia  from  Albenga  to  Nice ; 
passing  through  a beautiful  country. 
Persons  who  travel  en  voiturier  usually 
accomplish  this  journey  in  four  days. 
The  distance  from  Genoa  to  Nice  is 
computed  to  be  about  120  miles ; the 
posts  are  35f  in  number  ; and  the  road 
passes  through  Voltri,  the  ancient 
Hasta ; Savona,  the  ancient  Savo ; 
Finale,  the  ancient  Pollupice;  Albenga, 
formerly  Albium  Ingaunum , and  the 
capital  of  a Tribe  called  the  Ingauni ; 
Vintimiglia,  anciently  Albium,  Interne • 

signed  at  the  Police  Office;  paying,  for  the 
signature,  about  four  francs. 

. f 2 
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liuru,  the  capital  of  a Tribe  called  the 
Intemelii,  and  afterwards,  when  sub- 
jugated by  Rome,  a Municipium ; it 
likewise  passes  near  the  ancient  Portus, 
or  Arx  Herculis  Monad,  now  Monaco, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a Grecian 
settlement : fabulous  acounts  attribute 
its  foundation  to  Hercules,  who  was 
certainly  worshipped  in  this  settlement. 
About  two  miles  above  Monaco,  on  a 
summit  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  is  the 
little  village  of  La  Turbia  (a  corruption 
of  Tropfuea ),  where  Augustus  erected 
a Trophy  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  all  the  Alpine  Tribes  he  had 
subdued  between  the  31  editerranean  sea 
and  the  Adriatic  ; and  slight  remains  of 
this  Trophy  may  still  be  traced.  The 
Hotels  at  Albenga  and  Oneglia,  that  at 
S.  llemo,  and  the  Hotel  de  Turin  at 
Vintimiglia,  afford  the  best  accomoda- 
tion on  this  Route.  1 

Nice,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia , and 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia 
(now  Marseilles)  in  commemoration  of 
a victory,  is  seated  in  a small  plain, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Yar, 
anciently  called  the  Varus , which  divides 
it  from  Provence  ; on  the  south  by  the 
Mediterranean,  which  washes  its  walls  ; 
and  on  the  north  by  that  chain  of  Alps 
called  Marilinue,  which  seems  designed 
by  nature  to  protect  Italy  from  the 
invasions  of  her  Gallic  neighbours. 
The  Citadel  of  Mont  Albano  overhangs 
the  town ; and  the  Paglion,  a torrent 
w'hich  descends  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  separates  it  from  what  is 
called  the  English  Quarter,  and  runs 
into  the  sea  on  the  west. 

The  situation  of  Nice  is  cheerful, 
the  walks  and  rides  are  pretty,  the 
lodging-houses  numerous,  and  tolerably 
convenient ; the  eatables  good  and 
plentiful,  and  the  wine  and  oil  excellent ; 
but  the  near  neighbourhi  od  of  the  Alps, 
and  the  prevalence  of  that  searching 
wind  called  Vent  de  bisey  render  the  air 
frequently  cold,  and  even  frosty,  during 
winter  and  spring;  while  in  summer 
the  heat  is  excessive.  2 

The  road  over  the  Maritime  Alps 
from  Nice  to  Turin  is  superb  and 

* Persons  who  go  in  a Felucca  from  Genoa 
to  Nice,  reach  Oneglia  the  first  night, and  arrive 
nt  the  end  of  their  voyage  on  the  second,  pro- 
vided the  weather  prove  favourable ; paying 
for  a ten-oared  Felucca,  large  enough  to  con- 
tain an  English  travelling  carriage,  about  five 
louis-d’ors.  The  transport  of  a light,  open, 
four-wheeled  empty  carriage,  costs  about  4J 
francs. 


wonderful ; though  not  safe  for  car- 
riages during  the  season  of  winter  snow. 
It  was  constructed  under  the  reign  of 
Victor-  Amadeus-  Maria,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia (who  completed  it  in  17  years); 
and  has  lately  been  improved  by  the 
French,  especially  between  Nice  and 
Scarena.  3 It  lies,  for  about  five  miles, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paglion  ; and  then 
ascends  the  mountain  of  Scarena  to 
the  Village  of  that  name,  a drive  of 
less  than  three  hours.  It  then  as- 
cends another  mountain,  composed  of 
red,  grey,  and  w hite  marble ; and  on 
arriving  at  the  summit,  after  a drive  of 
about  two  hours  and  a half,  the  Tra- 
veller is  presented  w ith  a view-  of  Sos- 
pello,  situated  in  the  opposite  valley,  and 
apparently  not  half  a mile  distant : yet 
so  lofty  is  the  mountain,  and  so  nume- 
rous are  the  windings  of  the  road,  that 
Travellers  have  nine  miles  to  go  ere 
they  reach  Sospello.  This  \ illage, 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Paglion,  and 
surrounded  with  Alps,  contains  two 
tolerable  Inns.  Hence  the  road  climbs 
the  lofty  mountain  of  Sospello,  winding 
though  immense  rocks  of  marble,  some 
of  which  were  blown  up,  in  order  to 
make  way  for  carriages.  Near  Sospello 
stands  an  ancient  Roman  Castle ; but, 
what  seems  extraordinary,  the  old 
Roman  road  over  these  heights,  though 
supposed  to  have  been  a branch  of  the 
Via  Aurelia , and  the  earliest  passage  of 
the  Alps  frequented  by  the  Romans,  is 
nowhere  discoverable.  After  ascending 
for  three  hours,  the  Traveller  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  then 
descends  in  less  than  one  hour  to  La 
Chiandola ; a romantic  Village,  seated 
at  the  brink  of  a brawling  torrent,  and 
adorned  by  Cascades  gushing  from 
jagged  rocks  of  a stupendous  hei^ht- 
Travellers  usually  sleep  at  La  Chian- 
dola,  where  the  Inn  is  tolerably  good, 
and  next  morning  set  out  for  Fenda. 
To  describe  the  scenery  between  this 
Town  and  La  Chiandola  would  be 
impossible  — imagination  could  not 
picture  it.  — The  ascent  i$  gradual,  by 
the  side  of  the  torrent,  which,  from 
rushing  impetuously  over  enormous 

2 The  principal  Inns  at  Nice  are  L'Hotel  des 
Etrangers , which  is  very  comfortable.  L'Hotel 
de  York , much  less  good ; and  the  Europa , si. 
tuated  in  the  English  quarter. 

3 This  road,  as  constructed  by  Victor-Ama. 
deus,  was  always  passable  for  carriages  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year ; and,  not  only  passable, 
but  excellent. 
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masses  of  stone,  forms  itself  into  an 
endless  variety  of  Cascades ; while  the 
stupendous  rocks  through  which  the 
road  is  pierced,  from  their  immense 
height,  grotesque  shapes,  and  verdant 
clothing,  added  to  the  beautiful  Water- 
falls with  which  they  are  embellished, 
exhibit  one  of  the  most  awfully  magni- 
ficent Grottoes  that  the  masterly  hand 
of  Nature  ever  made.  Through  this 
Grotto  the  road  passes  for  several  miles  ; 
the  prospect  on  every  side  being  bounded 
by  mountains  whose  summits  the  eye 
cannot  reach  ; though  sometimes  the 
peak  of  an  Alp  presents  itself,  and  re- 
sembles a brilliant  obelisk  of  snow  rest- 
ing on  the  clouds.  Suddenly,  however, 
this  scenery  is  varied  by  the  appearance 
of  a large  fortified  Castle  suspended  in 
the  air  (for  so  it  really  seems  to  be, 
owing  to  the  dense  fogs  which  envelop 
the  mountain  it  stands  upon);  and, 
soon  after  a turn  in  the  road  exhibits 
the  Town  of  Saorgio,  built  in  the  shape 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  apparently  poised 
between  earth  and  heaven  ; the  moun- 
tain on  which  it  is  seated  being  veiled 
with  clouds.  Magnificent  chestnut 
woods,  convents,  hermitages,  remains  of 
castles,  and  old  Roman  Causeys,  present 
themselves  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
till  it  reaches  Tenda ; which  is  situated 
under  an  immense  Alp  of  the  same 
name,  computed  to  be  8000  feet  in 
height,  and  over  the  summit  of  which 
Victor- Amadeus  carried  the  road. 
Tenda  is  a sombre-looking  Town,  re- 
sembling what  Poetry  would  picture 
as  the  world's  end;  for  the  cloud-capped 
mountain  behind  it  seems  to  say,  “ Thou 
shalt  proceed  no  farther.”  It  is  pru- 
dent to  pass  the  Col  di  Tenda  before 
mid-day;  because,  at  that  time,  there 
usually  rises  a strong  wind  very’incon- 
venient  to  Travellers.  This  passage, 
since  it  was  improved  by  the  French, 
has  seldom  occupied  above  five  hours  ; 
persons,  therefore,  who  leave  Tenda  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  may  expect  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  ascent  by 
eleven.  The  first  part  of  this  ascent 
presents  picturesque  prospects,  em- 
bellished with  bold  Cascades  ; the  latter 
part  is  usually  enveloped  with  clouds, 
and  colder  than  any  other  passage  of 
the  Alps,  practicable  for  carriages.  The 
summit  of  the  Col  di  Tenda  is  a barren 
rock,  whence  may  be  descried  Mont 
Viso,  with  other  Alps  still  more  lofty ; 
-and  the  town  of  Limonc  seated  in  a 
vale,  through  which  rushes  a torrent 


formed  by  the  snow  from  the  Col. 
Limone  contains  a tolerable  Inn. 
Hence  the  road  runs  parallel  with  those 
streams  which  fertilise  this  wild  part  of 
Piedmont,  till  it  enters  the  luxuriant 
plain  in  which  stands  Coni  ; a well 
situated  Town,  with  fortifications  once 
deemed  impregnable.  Here,  at  the 
Post-house,  Travellers  usually  sleep ; 
proceeding  next  day  to  Savigliano  ; 
through  a flat,  plentiful,  and  highly 
cultivated  country,  which  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  sublime  wildness 
of  the  Alps.  Savigliano  is  a large 
town,  containing  a tolerable  Hotel ; and 
thence  the  road  passes  through  Cari- 
gnano  to  Turin. 

This  City,  seated  in  a spacious  plain 
loaded  with  mulberries,  vines,  and  corn, 
and  watered  by  the  rivers  Po  and  Dora 
(anciently  the  Duria  liiparia),  is  ap- 
proached by  four  fine  roads  shaded  with 
forest  trees ; while  the  surrounding 
hills  are  covered  with  handsome  edifices ; 
pre-eminent  among  which  towers  the 
magnificent  Church  of  La  Superga. 

The  entrance  to  the  City  by  the 
Genoa  road  is  very  splendid.  On  the 
right  stands  an  elegant  new  church  in 
the  form  of  an  ancient  temple  ; on 
the  left,  opposite  to  it,  is  a magnificent 
bridge  leading  to  a spacious  piazza, 
beyond  which,  lies  the  Strada  del  Po, 
one  of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe. 

Turin,  originally  called  Taurasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Taurinij  a Ligurian 
Tribe,  resisted  the  arms  of  Hannibal 
soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  ; 
but  was  taken  and  plundered  by  that 
general.  As  a Roman  Colony,  ’ esta- 
blished by  Augustus,  it  subsequently 
received  the  name  of  Augusta  Taurin- 
oru in,  Which  is  easily  recognised  in  that 
of  Torino.  The  modern  walls  or  ram- 
parts of  this  city,  now  the  capital  of 
Piedmont,  are  about  four  miles  round, 
arid  contain  near  88,000  persons : the 
Citadel,  a particularly  fine  fortress, 
which  the  trench  almost  destroyed,  is 
now  rebuilt.  The  streets,  all  of  which 
are  wide,  straight,  and  clean,  intersect 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  Strada 
del  Po,  the  Strada  Nuova,  and  the 
Strada  del  Dora  Grande,  are  very  hand- 
some : so  are  the  Piazza  del  Castello, 
and  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo  ; each  being 
embellished  with  Porticos:  and  the 

Bridge  thrown  by  the  French  over  the 
Po,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  architecture  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Royal  Palace  contains  an  Eques- 
r 3 
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trian  Statue  of  Amadeus  I ; magnifi- 
cent suites  of  apartments;  and  a 
collection  of  Pictures. 

The  Picture  Gallery  recently  formed 
in  the  Palazzo  di  Madama  consists  of  a 
selection  from  the  best  of  those  in  the 
Royal  Palace,  augmented  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  Archbishop  Mozzi. 
The  most  remarkable  paintings  are, 
a Portrait  of  Charles  I,  of  England  — 
the  Children  of  Charles  I,  with  a Dog 
— and  a Prince  of  the  House  of  Cari- 

f nano  on  Horseback — allbyVandyck  — 
lomer,  represented  as  a blind  Im- 
provvisalore,  by  Murillo — The  Prodigal 
Son,  by  Guercino — and  Cattle,  by 
Paul  Potter.  1 

The  Cathedral  merits  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  one  of  its  Chapels,  called  La 
Cappella  di  S.  Sudario,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Guarini. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  a fine 
Edifice  in  point  of  architecture,  built 
after  the  designs  of  Giuvara,  Torinese ; 
and  contains  a superb  High  Altar  and 
Baldacchino. 

The  Chiesa  di  S.  Christina  contains  a 
Statue  of  S.  Teresa,  deemed  the  chef- 
tT oeuvre  of  Le  Gros. 

The  new  church  della  Gran  Madre  di 
Dio,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ponte  del 
Po,  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon,  is  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town  ; its  pillars 
are  of  marble  from  Mondovi.  Another 
fine  architectural  work  recently  com- 
pleted, is  the  New  Bridge  over  the  Dora, 
which  surpasses  in  magnificence  even 
that  over  the  Po;  the  architect  is  Signor 
Mosca. 

The  Teatro  di  Carignano  is  handsome ; 
and  the  Gran  Teatro  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Buildings  of  its  kind 
existing. 

The  University  contains  a rich  Library 
of  more  than  100,000  volumes. 

The  new  rooms  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  contain  the  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  Antiquities  formed  by 
Drovetti,  and  considered  by  Champol- 
lion  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  It 
possesses  three  colossal  statues  of  Osman- 
dyas,  Thoutmosis,  and  Amenophis  II, 
or  Memno  n and  another,  of  Sesostris 
(RhamsesIV,)  regarded  as  the  most 

1 Travellers  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  pic- 
tures in  the  Koyal  Palace  when  the  King  is  at 

Turin. 

3 L’Albergo’delt'  Universo  — L'  Europe  — 

L'  Angelo-,  a good  Inn.  and  La  Pension  Suisse, 
a small  but  comfortable  Inr. 

5 Travellers,  who  intenu  to  proceed  into 
Lombardy  or  Southern  Italy,  are  obliged,  be- 


beautiful  specimen  of  Egyptian  Sculp- 
ture known  ; it  was  broken  into  more 
than  60  pieces,  but  has  been  [carefully 
repaired.  Here  are  preserved  a great 
number  of  objects  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians, 
exceedingly  curious,  such  as  the  toilette 
of  a Princess,  ploughs  and  other  agricul- 
tural implements,  a yoke  for  oxen,  arms, 
arrows,  a helmet, — a paint  box,  with 
pencils  and  colours,  and  a great  variety 
of  mummies,  not  only  of  human  beings 
but  of  animals,  reptiles,  &c.  held  sacred 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  most  important 
part,  however,  of  the  collection  are  the 
MSS.  and  Papyri ; one  of  the  latter  is 
nearly  60  ft.  long,  another  contains  a 
list  of  the  Dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings. 
The  celebrated  Isiac  table  preserved 
here,  once  regarded  as  an  object  of  the 
highest  curiosity,  has  lost  much  of  its 
value  and  interest,  since  Champollion 
ascertained  that  its  hieroglyphics  are 
fictitious,  that  it  was  not  executed  in 
Egypt,  but  probably  in  Rome,  about 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
Besides  the  Egyptian  antiquities  there 
are  many  of  Roman  origin  in  this  col- 
lection. Under  the  same  roof  is  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Historu  and  Ana- 
tomy. 

The  Public  Garden,  and  the  Ram- 
parts, are  delightful  Promenades  ; and 
were  it  not  for  a want  of  correctness 
and  simplicity  in  the  structure  and 
decorations  of  the  principal  edifices, 
Turin  would  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Towns  in  Europe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels 2 ; good 
shops  (where  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  namely,  velvets,  silks,  silk 
stockings,  tapestry,  porcelain,  chamois- 
leather  gloves,  &c.  are  sold);  a good 
market  for  eatables,  and  good  wine : 
but  the  fogs  which  invariably  prevail, 
during  autumn  and  winter,  make  the 
climate,  at  those  seasons,  unwholesome  ; 
and  the  foul  and  noxious  water,  too 
frequently  found  in  the  wells  and  re- 
servoirs of  this  City,  often  proves  even 
a greater  evil  than  the  fogs : there  is, 
however,  before  the  Po  Gate  near  the 
Capuchin  Convent,  a Well  of  excellent 
water.  3 * 5 

fore  they  quit  Turin,  to  have  their  passports 
examined  and  signed  at  the  Police  Office;  and 
likewise  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador.  For 
the  latter  signature  4}  francs,  per  passport, 
are  demanded,  and  for  the  former  four  francs. 
Travellers  going  through  France  from  Turin, 
must  have  their  passports  signed  by  the  French 
Consul  there.  Diligences  go  several  times  a 
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The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
Environs  of  Turin  are : Valentino,  where 
there  is  a public  Garden — La  Villa  della 
Regina,  which  commands  a fine  view — 
Camaldoli,  the  road  to  which  is  very  ro- 
mantic— La  Superga  (five  miles  distant 
from  the  City),  a magnificent  Church, 
where  rest  the  relics  of  the  Sardinian 
Kings : the  ascent  to  it  is  very  steep, 
and  takes  two  hours  to  surmount;  but 
the  view  from  it  of  the  entire  chain  of 
Alps,  from  Monte  Viso  onward,  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  that  Northern  Italy 
affords — La  Veneria,  a Royal  Villa, 
contains  good  Paintings,  and  a fine 
Orangerie. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Town  of  In- 
dust ria  are  not  far  distant  from  Turin : 
they  may  be  found  at  Monteu  di  Po, 
near  the  Fortress  of  Verrua,  and  not 
very  far  remote  from  Vercelli.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  Industria  was  called  by  the 
Ligurians  Bodincomagus ; Bodencus 
being,  in  their  language,  the  appellation 
of  the  Po,  and  signifying  “something 
which  is  unfathomable.” 

In  order  to  return  to  Genoa  by  the 
Route  through  Val  di  Scrivia,  Travel- 
lers, on  leaving  Turin,  pass  over  the 
magnificent  new  Bridge  already  men- 
tioned, and  proceed  on  a good  and  plea- 
sant road,  embellished  with  fine  views  of 
the  Po  and  the  Alps,  to  Asti ; a large 
Town,  seated  amidst  vineyards  which 
produce  the  best  wine  in  Piedmont. 1 

Asti,  anciently  Asta,  was  a Roman 
Colony:  it  now  contains  above  10,000 
inhabitants,  is  encircled  with  extensive 
walls  in  a ruinous  condition ; and  of  the 
100  Towers,  for  which  it  once  was 
famous,  scarcely  30  remain ; and  even 
these  seem  nodding  to  their  fall.  The 

nle  here  are  poor,  because  inclined 
Ueness;  and  the  Town,  generally 
speaking,  has  a sombre  aspect,  that  quar- 
ter excepted  where  the  nobility  reside, 
and  where  the  buildings  are  handsome. 
Asti  boasts  the  honour  of  containing  the 
Paternal  Mansion  of  the  Conte  Vittorio 
Alfieri,  the  greatest,  and  almost  the  only 

week  from  Turin  !to  Milan  ; Lyons  by  the 
Mount  Cents,  Arona.  The  last  corresponds 
with  the  Steamer  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and 
with  the  Diligence  over  the  Simplon  to  Geneva 
Diligences  go  thrice  a week  from  Turin  to  Rome. 
A printed  paper,  containing  full  particulars 
respecting  the  time  of  starting,  and  price  of 
places,  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs. 
Bonafous,  Diligence  Office,  Contrada  Bagino, 
Na  13. 

1  Pollentia,  a municipal  City,  of  which  several 
vestiges  remain  near  a village  now  called 
Polcnza,  is  not  far  remote  from  Asti.  These 


distinguished  tragic  Poet  modem  Italy 
ever  produced.  The  Duomo,  here,  has 
been  lately  erected,  and  merits  notice ; 
as  do  the  Churches  of  S.  Secondo,  and  the 
Madonna  della  Consolata,  and  likewise 
that  of  S.  Bartolommeo  dei  Benedettini,  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls.® 

Beyond  Asti  the  road  crosses  the  Sti- 
ronne,  traverses  a beautiful  Vale  richly 
clothed  with  grain;  and,  after  having 
passed  the  Village  of  Annone,  displays  a 
particularly  fine  view  of  the  Tanarus, 
now  called  Tanaro  ; proceeding,  by 
Felizzano  and  Solera,  to  Alessandria ; 
a handsome  Fortress,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  and  watered 
by  the  Tanaro.  Alessandria  is  cele- 
brated for  the  sieges  it  has  sustained,  for 
the  strength  of  its  Citadel,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  for  a magnificent 
Bridge  covered  from  end  to  end,  and 
equally  remarkable  for  its  length,  height, 
and  solidity.  The  Sluices  of  the  Tanaro 
merit  notice;  the  Piazza  d’Armi  is  spa- 
cious; and  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Go- 
vernor's House,  the  Churches  of  S. 
Alessandro,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  the  new 
Theatre,  and  the  Ramparts,  are  usually 
visited  by  Travellers.  This  Town  (which 
contains  about  18,000  inhabitants  and 
two  Hotels  3 ) was  anciently  called  Alex- 
andria Statieuiorum ; but  has,  in  modern 
days,  acquired  the  ludicrous  appellation 
of  Alessandria  della  Baglia  ; partly  owing 
to  a fable,  importing  that  the  Empe- 
rors of  Germany  were  in  former  times 
crowmed  here,  with  a straw  diadem ; and 
partly  because  the  inhabitants,  being 
destitute  of  wood,  are  supposed  to  bake 
their  white  bread  with  straw. 

On  quitting  Alessandria,  the  road 
crosses  the  Tanaro,  and  immediately  re- 
enters the  above-named  plain ; called,  on 
this  side,  that  of  Marengo ; and  famous 
for  the  decisive  victory  gained  here,  by 
Napoleon,  over  the  Austrians.  No 
ground  can  be  better  calculated  for  the 
strife  of  armies  than  this  plain ; which  is 
not  only  extensive  but  flat ; and  equally 
devoid  of  trees  and  fences.  A quarter 

ruins  must  be  sought  for  between  the  Po  and 
Tanaro,  but  nearest  to  the  latter.  Alba  Pom- 
peia,  a few  miles  lower  down  on  the  Tanaro, 
and  still  denominated  Alba,  was  a Municipium, 
probably  colonised  by  Pompcius  Strabo.  It 
gave  birth  to  Pertlnax. 

2 Asti  contains  two  Inns,  Tl  Leone  d'  Oro,  and 
I.'Albergo  Grande;  the  former  is  tolerable; 
the  latter  disgustingly  dirty,  and  in  every  respect 
bad. 

3 L’Atbergo  del  V Universo,  and  L’  Albergo 
Grande  d'  Italia,  both  good;  though  the  for- 
mer, in  point  of  situation,  it  the  best  of  the  two. 
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of  a league  distant  from  Alessandria  i 
Hows  the  Bormida,  a large  and  rapid 
torrent ; and  half  a league  farther  is  the 
hamlet  of  Marengo.  One  public-house 
on  this  plain  bears  the  name  of  “ Torre 
di  Marengo,”  and  another  that  of  “ Al- 
ter go  di  lunga  fama but  the  column, 
surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and  placed  on 
the  spot  where  Desaix  fell,  is  now  to  be 
seen  no  more. 

Beyond  Marengo  the  road  is  divided 
in  two  branches:  one,  leading  through  1 
Tortona  to  Parma;  and,  the  other, 
through  Novi  to  Genoa.  The  latter 
branch  passes,  on  the  way  to  Novi,  near 
the  Domenican  Abbadia  del  Bosco,  en- 
riched with  a few  good  paintings,  and  i 
some  sculpture;  the  latter  by  Michael 
A ngelo. 

Novi,  placed  among  vineyards  at  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  contains  < 000 
inhabitants,  several  magnificent  houses, 
which  belong  to  opulent  Genovesi,  who 
spend  the  autumn  here ; and  two  Inns : 1 
it  is,  therefore,  the  best  sleeping  place 
between  Turin  and  Genoa,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  last-named  circumstance, 
and  likewise  from  being  situated  about 
midway.  One  Tower  of  the  old  Castle 
of  Novi  alone  remains,  standing  on  an 
eminence,  and  remarkable  for  its  height. 

After  passing  through  the  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  cnesnut  groves  near  Novi, 
the  new  Road,  instead  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  the  Apennine,  and 
crossing  the  summit  of  the  Bocchetta, 
is  carried  through  Arquata,  Ronca,  and 
Pontedccimo,  to  Genoa.  2 

Persons  desirous  of  returning  hence 
to  Tuscany  by  water,  in  order  to  visit 
the  Port  of  Leghorn,  must  furnish 
themselves,  at  Genoa,  with  a Bill  of 
Health ; which,  on  quitting  that  City  by 
sea,  is  indispensable.  A Felucca,  of  a 
proper  size  to  make  this  voyage,  is 
usually  hired  for  about  12  sequins,  and, 
provided  the  wind  be  tolerably  fair, 
reaches  Leghorn  Harbour  in  two  days. 
The  Island  of  Gorgona,  and  the  llock 
called  Meloria,  are  both  situated  on  the  I 
right  of  the  entrance  into  this  fine  Har-  i 
hour ; one  part  of  which,  that  farthest  j 
from  the  shore,  is  defended  against  the 
violence  of  the  sea  by  a Pier ; though  ! 
large  vessels  anchor  in  the  Roads,  about  j 
two  miles  from  the  Pier-head.  The  I 

1 The  Hdtel  de  T Europe  is  very  comfortable. 

2 Between  Turin  aiul  Genoa  a carriage  with 

two  inside  places,  and  four  wheels,  goes  with 
two  horses  only,  according  to  the  Tariff. 


I.ight-house  is  built  upon  an  insulated 
Rock,  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Town  of  Leghorn  (in  Italian 
Livorno),  the  nurse-child  of  the  House 
of  Medicis,  called  by  the  ancients  Por- 
tus  Ilercidis  Liburni,  and  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Genoa,  was  the  first  free  port 
established  in  the  Mediterranean : and 
this  political  establishment,  the  work  of 
Cosimo  I,  who  exchanged  the  episcopal 
city  of  Sarzana  for  the  then  unimportant 
village  of  Leghorn,  soon  rendered  the 
latter  a place  of  great  consequence ; 
and  by  cutting  several  canals,  and  en- 
couraging cultivation,  he,  in  some  mea- 
sure, destroyed  the  noxious  vapours 
which  naturally  proceeded  from  a loose 
and  marshy  soil.  Leghorn,  to  persons  un- 
skilled in  the  art  of  war,  seems  strongly 
fortified ; though  various  circumstances 
would  prevent  it  from  being  tenable 
long,  whether  attacked  by  land  or  sea. 
This  City  is  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  20,000 
of  whom  are  said  to  be  Jews.  Its  Ram- 
parts are  handsome ; and  the  High- 
street,  from  its  breadth  and  straightness, 
from  the  richness  of  its  shops,  and  still 
more,  from  the  motley  crowd  of  all  na- 
tions with  which  it  is  constantly  filled, 
presents  a picture  equally  singular  and 
pleasing.  The  great  square  is  spacious ; 
and  t/u ■ Duo  mo  is  a noble  edifice,  de- 
signed by  Vasari : this  Church — the  Jews’ 
Synagogue  (one  of  the  finest  in  Europe) 

— the  Church  of  the  United  Greeks  — the 
Monte,  or  Bank — Micali's  Shop  — the 
Coral  Manufacture  — the  Great  Printing 
House  — the  Ojrera  House  — the  four 
Slaves  in  bronze,  by  Pietro  Tacca, 
chained  to  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of 
Ferdinando  I,  which  stands  in  the  Dock- 
yard, and  was  done  by  Giovanni  del 
"Opera  — the  Lazzaretti  — the  Campo  Santo 

— the  English  Burial-Ground — the  new 
Aqueduct,  erected  to  convey  wholesome 
water  to  the  City  from  the  mountains  of 
Colognole  (twelve  miles  distant)  — and 
the  Church  of  the  Madonna  di  Montenero, 
are  the  objects  best  worth  notice  in 
Leghorn  and  its  Environs.  Here  are 
several  Inns3;  and  the  English  Factory 
have  a Protestant  Chapel. 

An  excellent  carriage-road  has  been 
recently  made  from  Leghorn  and  Pisa 
to  Volterra;  another  carriage-road,  al- 

3 The  I.ocanda  diS  Marco,  kept  by  Thomson, 
and  a good  inn  — The  Quercia  Reale  — The 
Europa,  SjC. 
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most  equally  good,  has  been  made  thence 
to  Siena : and  the  distance  from  Pisa 
to  Siena,  by  way  of  Volterra,  scarcely 
exceeds  that  by  way  of  Poggibonzi. 
Travellers,  therefore,  who  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  Leghorn,  or  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
and  the  winter  at  Rome  or  Naples, 
might  indulge  themselves  by  a visit  to 
Volterra,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  ancient  Italy,  without  adding 
more  than  two  or  three  miles,  at  the 
utmost,  to  the  length  of  their  journey. 

The  road  from  Pisa  to  Volterra,  38 
Tuscan  miles  in  distance,  ascends  very 
gradually  to  the  latter  city:  the  road 
thence  to  Siena  is,  for  at  least  half-way, 
a continual,  and,  in  some  parts,  a steep 
though  not  dangerous  descent ; Travel- 
lers, therefore,  would  find  it  more 
advisable  to  go  from  Pisa,  than  from 
Siena,  to  Volterra. 

On  a lofty,  insulated  mountain,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ctecina, 
(which  still  preserves  its  original  name), 
stands  this  venerable  City,  universally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  one  of  the 
twelve  strong  fortresses  of  Etruria.  Its 
Etruscan  appellation,  according  to  nu- 
merous coins,  was  Velathri,  a name  sub- 
sequently changed  to  Volaterrrr. ; and 
the  extent  of  its  remains,  the  solidity  of 
its  walls  and  gates,  the  large  number  of 
its  sepulchral  chambers,  and  the  many 
objects  of  Etruscan  art  continually 
found  within  its  precincts,  prove  its 
former  strength,  size,  and  importance ; 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence 
of  the  high  state  of  civilisation  to  which 
ancient  Etruria  attained.  Its  original 
Walls,  six  miles  in  circumference, 
were  constructed  with  gigantic  masses 
of  stone,  usually  of  an  oblong  form, 
placed  horizontally  upon  each  other,  and 
closely  joined  by  their  immense  weight, 
without  being  otherw  ise  cemented.  Its 
original  Gates,  two  of  which  remain,  are 
in  construction  equally  gigantic : that 
once  called  the  Gate  of  Hercules,  is 
quite  perfect,  and  consists  of  two  arches 
with  a considerable  space,  originally 
covered,  between  them.  These  arches 
resemble  those  of  the  Gate  of  the  Sirena 
Pestana,  at  Picstum : on  the  outer  arch 
are  three  heads ; but  time  has  obliterated 
the  features ; and  this  arch,  heads  inclu- 
sive, perfectly  resembles  an  arch  still 
seen  on  a sarcophagus  in  the  Museum 
at  Volterra.  The  other  Gate  leads  to 
the  ancient  Etruscan  Burial-ground, 
and  is  tolerably  perfect.  Vestiges  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Walls  may  be  dis- 


covered throughout  th^  whole  circuit  of 
the  Etruscan  City;  but  the  best  speci- 
mens are  about  half  a mile  distant  from 
the  modern  Town,  in  a direction  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Etruscan  burial-ground, 
which  is  about  a mile  from  the  modern 
Town.  One  of  the  Sepulchral  Chambers, 
in  this  Necropolis,  may  be  visited  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  aid  of  lamps.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  12  in  length,  has  a sand- stone  pillar 
in  its  centre,  and  its  walls  are  provided 
with  earthen  niches  for  cinerary  vessels, 
one  row  of  which  stands  in  the  niches, 
and  the  other  on  the  ground.  Each 
family  seems  to  have  had  its  sepulchral 
chamber  closed  by  a narrow  door ; on 
the  outside  of  wliich  was  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
family  deposited  within.  Some  of  these 
sepulchres  were  provided  with  two 
chambers;  the  inner  one  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  entered  by  three 
doors.  The  receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  are  of  a quadrilateral  sha|>e. 
about  one  foot  and  a half  long  by  one 
foot  high,  and  made  of  white  alabaster, 
with  lids,  each  of  which  usually  bears  a 
disproportioned  recumbent  figure,  sup- 
posed to  be  either  indicative  of  the 
vocation,  or  intended  as  a portrait,  of 
the  person  whose  ashes  rest  in  the  recep- 
tacle. On  the  front  of  each  vessel  is  a 
Basso  Rilievo. 

The  Walls  of  the  modern  town  of 
V olterra  were  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Otho : they  are  two  miles  in  circuit, 
and  perfectly  well  preserved.  The  mo- 
dem Town  contains  4000  inhabitants, 
and  some  Roman  antiquities ; among 
which  is  an  edifice  called  the  Piscina, 
and  consisting  of  a square,  vaulted  apart- 
ment, with  three  arches,  supported  by 
three  pillars ; and  contiguous  to  one  of 
the  Gates  of  the  Town  is  another  ancient 
Roman  edifice,  called  the  Baths  of  Otho. 
The  present  Citadel  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Medici  Family  (perhaps  on 
the  foundations  of  that  erected  by  Otho) ; 
and  contains  in  its  centre  the  famous 
Mastio  di  Volterra,  a state  prison,  con- 
sisting of  a lofty  circular  Tower,  the 
lower  walls  of  which  are  about  14  feet 
thick,  and  pierced  with  small  round  holes 
to  admit  light  Volterra  likewise  con- 
tains a public  Museum,  furnished  with 
Amphora; ; Fragments  of  Statues ; a 
fine  Comice,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Amphitheatre  ; a few  Vases  of  Etruscan 
Pottery  ; a few  Vessels  of  Glass  briU 
liantly  coloured ; lamps ; and  a con. 
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siderable  number  of  Sarcophagi  and 
Etruscan  Receptacles  for  the  ashes  of 
the  dead.  The  major  part  of  these 
cinerary  vessels,  like  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  ornamented  in  front  with 
Bassi  Rilievi,  rudely  sculptured,  and 
commonly  representing  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  described  by  a figure  on  horse- 
back, entering  into  Elysium,  with  a 
corpse  following  for  interment,  and 
placed  in  a bier  drawn  either  by  mules 
or  horses.  Some  of  the  Bassi  Relievi 
represent  other  subjects  ; among  which 
are  gladiatorial  combats,  instituted  by 
the  Etruscans,  and  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Gladiators  fought  both  at  fune- 
rals and  festivals ; suen  combats  being 
considered  as  agreeable  to  the  dead,  ana 
amusing  to  the  living;  for  the  Etrus- 
cans, however  civilised  and  enlightened, 
were  likewise  fierce  and  warlike ; and,  in 
them, 

“ the  pursuit  of  arms 

Had  check’d  each  softer  impulse,  and  forbade 
To  call  compassion  virtue.” 

Other  cinerary  vessels  in  this  Museum 
appear  to  represent  in  shape  the  huts  of 
the  ancients;  and  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  the  Museum  of  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Carnevali,  at  Albano.  Several  pieces  of 
alabaster,  sculptured  into  the  form  of  the 
pine-fruit  (the  Etruscan  emblem  of 
mourning),  are  found  in  the  Volterra 
Museum  ; and  must  have  been  used  as 
decorations  of  the  sepulchres  ; for  when- 
ever the  plough  turns  up  pines  of  ala- 
baster, it  is  a sure  proof  of  a burial- 

f round  existing  lower  in  the  earth.  The 
>oors  of  the  Etruscan  tombs  preserved 
in  this  Museum  particularly  merit  no- 
tice ; as  they  are  inscribed  with  legible 
Etruscan  characters.  The  form  and 
size  of  every  Door  appears  to  have  been 
the  same : they  were  narrow,  and  circular 
at  the  top. 

Volterra  contains  a Manufacture  of 
alabaster  vases,  &c.,  copied  from  Etrus- 
can models  ; and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  quarries  of  beautiful  white 
and  veined  alabaster.  Volterra  likewise 
contains  a tolerable  Inn,  the  Croce  di 
Malta:  and  Travellers  who  visit  this 
City  should  also  visit  the  Salt  Works, 
four  miles  distant,  and  the  Works  of  the 
Sal  Borax,  12  miles  farther : and  by  set- 
ting out  early  in  the  morning  from 
Volterra,  Travellers  may  see  these 
Works,  and  return  the  same  day;  the 
road  being  excellent,  though  hillv. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Volterra 
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was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhcni  Pelasgi, 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Etrus- 
cans : but  as  the  most  ancient  remain* 
of  its  walls  are  apparently  Etruscan, 
and  evidently  less  old  than  those  of  the 
Pelasgic  Fortresses  in  Latium  ami  other 
parts  of  Italy,  this  conjecture  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  first 
mention  of  Volaterree  in  the  Roman  his- 
tory, is  made  by  Livy ; who  states  that 
a skirmish  took  place  near  the  town, 
between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Romans, 
a.  v.  c.  454.  During  the  second  Punic 
war,  Volaterree  offered  naval  stores  to  the 
Romans.  Subsequently  it  sustained, 
for  two  years,  a siege  against  Sylla;  and 
finally  we  hear  of  it  as  a Colony,  some- 
what prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

About  15  miles  from  Volterra,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  C®cina,  is  a 
Port,  now  called  Vada ; but  originally 
denominated  Vada  Volaterrana ; and  ac- 
cording to  supposition  this  was  the  Port 
of  Volaterree.  Remains  of  an  ancient 
town  may  be  seen  here. 

Persons  travelling  from  Volterra  to 
Siena  find  the  road,  so  far  as  higher  and 
lower  Colle,  almost  a continual  descent; 
which,  between  those  towns,  is  rapid. 
At  lower  Colle  extra  horses  may  be 
procured  by  persons  ascending  to  Vol- 
terra : the  country  between  that  City 
and  Siena  is  well  wooded  and  beautiful, 
and  the  distance  about  30  Roman  miles. 

From  Leghorn  there  is  an  excellent 
road,  through  part  of  the  Forest  of 
Arno,  to  Pisa,  a distance  of  14  Tuscan 
miles ; though  persons  who  prefer  water- 
carriage  may  go,  by  the  Canal,  from  the 
one  City  to  the  other.  From  Pisa  to 
Florence  the  most  interesting  road  is 
that  which  lies  through  Lucca  and 
Pistoja. 

Lucca,  called  L'  Industriosa,  and  beau- 
tifully situated,  about  12  Tuscan  miles 
from  Pisa,  in  a luxuriant  valley,  encir- 
cled by  the  Apennine,  and  watered  by 
the  Serchio,  is  defended  by  11  bastions 
of  brick,  and  ramparts,  which,  from  be- 
ing planted  with  forest  trees,  give  this 
little  City  the  appearance  of  a fortified 
wood  with  a watch-tower  in  its  centre  ; 
the  edifice  which  resembles  the  latter 
being  the  cathedral.  The  Ramparts  are 
three  miles  in  circumference ; and  form 
a delightful  promenade,  either  on  foot 
or  in  a carriage.  Previous  to  the  French 
Revolution  the  word  “ Libertas"  was 
inscribed  on  the  Pisa  Gate : this  in- 
scription, however,  no  longer  exists : 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  enter 
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Lucca  without  feeling  high  respect  for 
a Town  which,  even  during  the  pleni- 
tude of  Roman  despotism,  maintained 
its  own  laws,  and  some  degree  of  liberty ; 
and  which,  since  that  period  till  very 
lately,  always  continued  free.  The  ter- 
ritory contains  about  400  square  miles, 
and  about  146,000  persons.  Caesar  win- 
tered at  Lucca  after  his  third  campaign 
in  Gaul : and,  according  to  Appian  of 
Alexandria,  all  the  magistrates  or  Rome 
came  to  visit  him;  insomuch  that  200 
Roman  Senators  were  seen  before  his 
door  at  the  same  moment : which  cir- 
cumstance proves  Lucca  to  have  been, 
at  that  period,  a large  City.  The  Pisa 
Gate,  on  which  the  word  “ Libertas  ” was 
inscribed,  is  now  replaced  by  a simple 
and  elegant  Doric  Archway ; the  Streets 
are  well  paved,  and  clean,  but  irregular ; 
the  Piazza  Reale,  in  which  the  Royal 
Palace  stands,  is  spacious,  and  adorned 
with  a modern  Statue  of  Carrara  marble ; 
the  Palace  is  large  and  handsome ; and 
its  Furniture,  which  even  in  Paris  would 
be  called  superb,  was  all  made  at 
Lucca.  The  Ceilings,  and  several  of 
the  Walls  of  the  Apartments,  are  painted 
in  fresco  by  Lucchese  artists : and  among 
the  easel  pictures  which  embellish  this 
Royal  Mansion  are  Christ  before  Pilate, 
by  Gerardo  delle  Notti  — Christ  giving 
sight  to  a blind  Boy,  by  Lodovico  Car- 
acci ! — the  Crucifixion,  attributed  to 
Buonaroti  — a Head,  attributed  to  Cor- 
reggio — the  blessed  Virgin,  the  Saviour, 
Saint  Anne,  and  two  other  Saints,  by 
Francesco  Francia — a small  Madonna 
and  Child,  attributed  to  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  — Saint  Cecilia,  attributed  to 
Guido  — the  Murder  of  the  Innocents, 
attributed  to  Nicolo  Poussin  — Christ 
raising  the  Widow’s  Son  — Christ  ex- 
horting— and  the  Woman  of  Cana. 
The  three  last-named  pictures  were  pur- 
chased from  the  Giustiniani  Gallery  at 
Rome,  and  the  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  by  Agostino  Caracci ; the 
Authors  of  the  others  are  not  well  ascer- 
tained. A Noli  me  tangere , by  Baroc- 
cio ! This  picture  was  engraved  by 
Morghen  — a Painting  attributed  to 
Domenichino  — and  four  Views  of  Ve- 
nice, by  Canaletti  — Cornelia,  Mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  by  Camuccini — and 
Coriolanus,  Veturia,  and  Volumnia,  by 
Landi.  The  Palace  likewise  contains  a 
splendid  Vase  of  Sevres  Porcelain,  which 
was  presented  by  Napoleon  to  his  Sister 
when  she  filled  the  throne  of  Lucca. 

The  Cathedral , erected  in  1070,  though 
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unpromising  without,  is  a fine  Tuscan 
Gothic  building  within ; and  contains, 
on  the  right  of  the  great  door,  the  Tomb 
of  Adalbert,  surnamed  The  Rich,  who 
lived  in  the  10th  century,  and  was,  accord- 
ing to  Muratori,  the  Progenitor  of  the 
Princes  of  Este  and  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Hanover,  now  Sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain.  The  celebrated  Coun- 
tess Matilda  was  the  Descendant  of 
Adalbert : and  this  Princess,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  a Duke  of  Lucca,  who  died  in 
1052,  reigned  over  Tuscany,  Lombardy, 
and  Liguria,  maintaining  desperate  wars, 
for  30  successive  years,  against  the 
Schismatics  and  Anti- Popes ; till  at 
length  she  drove  the  Emperor  Henry  I V, 
out  of  Italy,  and  restored  to  the  Church 
its  ancient  possessions.  But  to  return 
to  the  Cathedral.  This  Edifice  is  em- 
bellished with  a beautiful  inlaid  marble 
Pavement,  Stained  Glass  Windows, 
Frescos,  by  Colli  and  Sancasciani,  Luc- 
chesi,  and  a superb  picture  by  Fra  Bar- 
tolommeo, representing  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin enthroned,  with  Saints  and  an  Angel 
on  the  steps  below.  This  picture  bears 
the  date  of  1509,  and  was  engraved  by 
Morghen  and  Jesi.  An  adjacent  altar 
is  adorned  with  a fine  Statue  of  Christ 
at  the  moment  of  his  resurrection,  by 
Giovanni  di  Bologna;  and  this  Cathe- 
dral likewise  boasts  a famous  Crucifix, 
called  The  Volto  Santo , and  supposed 
to  have  been  sculptured  by  Nicodemus 
immediately  after  the  Crucifixion.  The 
legend  respecting  it  runs  thus.  “ Nico- 
demus, immediately  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, retired  into  a wood ; and  when 
there,  determined  to  carve  'the  image 
of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross  ; and  having 
formed  this  figure,  except  the  head, 
out  of  a piece  of  cedar,  he  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and,  on  awaking,  found  that  an 
Angel  had  sculptured,  and  put  on,  a 
head,  being  the  precise  likeness  of  our 
Saviour,  and  therefore  called  the  Volto 
SantOy  or  Holy  Countenance.”  The 
same  legend  gives  an  account  of  the 
arrival  of  this  precious  Crucifix  at  the 
Port  of  Luna,  and  of  its  removal  thence 
to  Lucca.  The  Volto  Santo  can  only  be 
seen  on  certain  days  of  the  year : it  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  Side  Aisles  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  enclosed  in  a beautiful 
octagon  Case,  the  work  of  Matteo  Civi- 
tali,  in  1484.  The  back  part  is  orna- 
mented with  Statues  representing  the 
Evangelists,  and  also  a Statue  of  S. 
Sebastiano,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Civitali. 
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The  Church  of  San  Romano,  attached 
to  the  Domenican  Convent,  contains  the 
most  celebrated  picture  at  Lucca,  the 
Madonna  della  Misericordia,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo.  It  represents  the  blessed 
Virgin  interceding  with  our  Saviour  for 
the  Lucchesi ; and  contains  44  Portraits, 
chiefly  of  the  Montecanini  Family. 
Fra  Bartolommeo  resided  several  years 
in  the  Convent  attached  to  this  Church; 
and  during  his  residence  among  the 
Domenicans  painted  the  picture  in  ques- 
tion. It  bears  his  name,  and  is  oated 
1515.  Report  announced  that  it  was 
sent  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  Napo- 
leon's Italian  compaign  ; but,  according 
to  present  belief,  this  Capo  if  Opera  was 
concealed  under  the  stage  of  the  little 
Theatre  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Lucca 
while  liable  to  be  transported  to  France, 
whither  it  was  actually  ordered;  but 
when  all  danger  of  its  transportation  had 
ceased,  it  was  taken  from  its  hiding 
place,  and  conveyed  back,  with  great 
parade,  to  the  Church  of  San  Romano. 
This  Edifice  likewise  contains  a Picture 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  by  the  Cav. 
Vanni ; and  a beautiful  painting  by 
Fra  Bartolommeo,  which  represents  the 
Deity  accompanied  by  Angels,  with 
Saint  Mary  Magdalene  and  Saint  Ca- 
therine beneath  them.  The  Painting 
is  dated  1509,  and  noticed  by  Vasari. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nera  con- 
tains two  fine  Pictures  by  Guido ; one 
representing  a Crucifixion,  and  the 
other  the  Madonna  delle  Neve.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Birth  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, by  the  Cav.  Vanni — the  Birth  of 
Saint  John,  by  Paolini  — and  a Paint- 
ing over  the  principal  Altar  by  Lucca 
Giordano,  representing  the  Assump- 
tion. 

The  Church  of  S.  Frediann,  said  to  be 
the  only  perfect  specimen  of  Longobar- 
dian  Architecture  in  Italy,  as  its  inside 
has  never  been  altered,  contains  a good 
Painting,  by  Francesco  Franeia. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Bianca  con- 
tains two  Paintings,  by  Guercino,  one 
of  which  bears  his  name,  and  is  admi- 
rably executed;  it  represents  the  Ma- 
donna, S.  Francis,  and  S.  Alexander. 

Several  private  Houses  contain  good 
Pictures : and  the  Palazzo  Buonvisi. 
now'  denominated  Andriosi,  is  enriched 
with  Frescos  of  the  School  of  Raphael: 
it  is  even  supposed  that  he  worked  in  this 
Palazzo  himself. 

The  Public  l.ibrary  contains  a good 
Collection  of  Books,  and  a Painting  by 


Paolini,  which  has  suffered  lamentably 
by  fire. 

The  Princess  Elise  founded  a Semi- 
nary at  Lucca,  for  the  education  of 
100  daughters  of  Noblemen,  beside  Chil- 
dren of  humble  birth : and  this  excellent 
Sovereign  had  likewise  taken  measures 
to  establish  an  Institute,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Arts  and  Sciences,  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  relinquish  her 
throne. 

The  Public  Theatre,  though  small,  is 
pretty : and  remains  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phitheatre are  discoverable  on  the  spot 
called  Prigioni  Tecchie. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  September 
an  annual  Festival  is  celebrated  at 
Lucca  ; on  which  occasion  a temporary 
Amphitheatre,  composed  of  wood,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  3500  specta- 
tors seated,  is  formed  in  the  Prato ; and 
to  this  Amphitheatre  the  Sovereign  goes 
in  state,  to  preside  over  the  exhibitions, 
which  consist  of  Horse-races. 

This  City  stands  low,  and,  during  win- 
ter, in  a very  damp  situation.  Ft  had 
likewise  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
wholesoinely  watered,  till  the  Empress 
Maria- Louisa,  in  1823,  commenced  an 
Aqueduct,  now  finished,  which  supplies 
the  Town  with  salubrious  spring-water. 
The  Aqueduct,  a work  worthy  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  extends  two  miles  in 
a direct  course;  its  number  of  arches 
are  459,  every  arch  being  eight  braccie 
and  three  quarters  in  diameter ; its 
height  is  25  braccie.  A handsome  tem- 
ple terminates  the  work,  which  consists 
of  brick  and  stone,  and  extends  to  within 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  of  Lucca, 
whither  the  water  is  conducted  by  sub- 
terranean pipes,  into  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo.  From  that  part  of  an  adjacent 
mountain  where  the  arches  commence, 
to  the  spring  which  supplies  the  Aque- 
duct, is  about  two  miles ; and  this  water- 
course is  covered  over. 

The  Hotel  Royal  de  la  Grande  Bre- 
tagne— the  Hotel  Royal  de  f Europe  — 
and  the  Hotel  Royal  dela  Croix  de  Malthe, 
were,  in  1835,  the  best  Inns  at  Lucca. 

Travellers  who  enter  this  City  en  poste 
are  compelled  to  quit  it  in  the  same 
manner,  or  to  delay  their  departure 
for  24  hours,  in  case  they  should  re- 
solve to  change  their  plan,  and  travel 
en  voiturier. 

The  Police  of  Lucca  has  long  been 
famed  for  its  excellence.  The  upper 
ranks  of  People  are,  in  general,  opulent, 
w'ell-informed,  and  worthy:  the  Me- 
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chanics  (who  were  instructed  by  the 
Princess  Elise)  display  correct  taste,  and 
great  expertness,  in  making  household 
furniture.  The  lower  ranks  of  People 
possess  more  integrity  of  character,  with 
a stronger  sense  of  religion,  than  is  com- 
mon either  in  Iloman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant countries ; and  the  Peasants  are 
the  most  industrious  and  skilful  hus- 
bandmen of  Southern  Italy. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in 
Villas;  and  that  called  Marlia,  on  the 
way  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  particularly 
merits  notice,  as  it  belonged  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elise,  is  furnished  with  elegance, 
and  stands  in  grounds  well  laid  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  England,  The 
Greek  Chapel  in  these  Grounds  is  worth 
seeing.1 

Several  of  the  Villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Marlia  may  be  hired  by  Travel- 
lers for  any  length  of  time  agreed  upon. 
That  of  the  Marchese  Cittadella,  called 
San  Pancrazio,  is  beautifully  situated, 
and  has  all  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tions for  a numerous  Family,  together 
with  plate,  linen,  stables,  coach-houses, 
and  pleasure-grounds.  The  price  de- 
manded for  this  Villa,  in  1833,  was 
about  25  louis-d’ors  a month  during  the 
season,  which  consists  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Casa  Luc- 
chesini  is  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  has  a 
delightful  Garden,  but  fewer  conveni- 
ences than  are  to  be  found  at  San  Pan- 
crazio. The  price  demanded,  during  the 
season,  -was,  in  1833,  18  louis-d’ors  a 
month.  Casa  Fattinelli,  a comfortable 
house  for  a moderate  sized  family,  might, 
in  1833,  be  hired,  during  the  season,  for 
1 5 louis-d’ors  a month.  Casa  Gamberini, 
and  Casa  Talenti,  are  small,  but  furnish 
plate  and  linen  ; and  the  price  demanded 
for  each,  during  the  season,  was,  in  1833, 
from*10  to  12  louis-d’ors  a month.  Casa 
Nobile,  about  half  a mile  from  the  Town 
of  Lucca,  is  capable  of  containing  a 
large  family,  and  stands  pleasantly  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  farm.  It  is 
comfortably  furnished ; and  the  price 
demanded  during  the  season,  in  1833, 
was  about  40  dollars  a month,  for  two 
months  certain,  and  less  for  a longer 
period.  Gatajola,  on  the  Pisa  side  of 


Lucca,  is  a magnificent  Villa,  beau- 
tifully situated.  It  belonged  to  the 
Marchesa  Montecatini  in  1833  ; and  the 
price  demanded  during  the  season  was 
from  25  to  30  louis-d’ors  a month,  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodations  required.  2 
The  road  from  Lucca  to  its  Baths  is 
excellent,  and  passes  through  a lovely 
district  to  Marlia  ; thence  proceeding  to 
the  Bagni  Caldi  di  Lucca,  about  nine 
miles  farther.  It  winds  almost  con- 
stantly by  the  side  of  the  Serchio,  and  is 
cut  through  rocks  clothed  with  olive 
and  chestnut-trees,  and  ornamented  with 
picturesque  buildings.  This  romantic 
drive  was  once  embellished  by  three  ex- 
traordinary Bridges.  The  first  consisted 
of  two  immense  arches,  not  in  a straight 
line  with  each  other,  but  forming  in  the 
centre  a considerable  angle ; neither 
did  these  arches  support  a level  road ; 
on  the  contrary,  you  ascended  one  arch, 
and  descended  it  again,  then  coming  to 
an  angle  of  flat  ground,  after  which  you 
ascended  the  other  arch,  and  descended 
that  till  you  reached  a smaller  arch, 
which  led  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Serchio.  The  height  of  this  Bridge, 
judging  from  the  eye,  seemed  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Augustus  at  Narni. 
During  the  year  1819,  however,  its 
arches  gave  way,  and  were  replaced  by  a 
new  and  elegant  Bridge,  called  the 
Ponte  a Moriano.  The  second  ancient 
Bridge  (now  destroyed)  was  similar 
to  the  first ; the  third  still  remains, 
and  consists  of  one  large,  and  three 
small  arches,  narrow,  but  very  lofty. 
It  is  called  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  or 
Ponte  del  Diavolo ; and  according  to 
oral  tradition  was  the  work  of  the  Devil, 
who  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Italians,  a great  architect,  for 
every  extraordinary  building  is  attributed 
to  him.  Other  accounts  however,  say, 
that  the  three  ancient  Bridges  in  ques- 
tion were  erected  by  the  Countess  Ma- 
tilda, soon  after  the  year  1000. 

The  Bagni  Caldi  di  Lucca  are  situated 
on  the  side  of  a romantic  and  picturesque 
mountain,  thickly  clothed  with  chestnut 
woods,  where,  during  summer,  the  walks 
are  delightful. 

The  Bagni  della  J'iUa  are  in  the 


1 The  Empress  Maria-Louisa  visited  this 
Villa  not  a great  many  years  since,  slept  here, 
and  ordered  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for 
her  departure  at  four  o’clock  the  next  morning : 
she,  however,  lingered  in  the  Marlia  Gallery, 
apparently  lost  in  thought,  till  ten  o’clock ; 
and  then,  with  evident  reluctance,  went  away. 
Her  Son ’8  Bust  is,  or  was,  at  Marlia;  and,  if 


like  him,  he  must  have  had  a countenance  re 
plete  with  sense  and  animation,  and  bearing  a 
strong  likeness  to  his  Father. 

2 The  Villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucca 
are  frequently  embellished  with  Gardens  pos- 
sessing shady  walks ; a comfort  seldom  found 
in  Southern  Italy. 
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Plain,  near  the  banks  of  the  Lima ; and 
the  Princess  Elise,  by  making  a fine 
Road  to  these  llaths,  and  inducing  her 
own  Family  to  frequent  them,  changed  a 
secluded  village  into  a gay  public  place. 

At  the  Iiagni  Caldi  there  is  a Coffee- 
house, and  a Casino,  where,  during  the 
season,  balls  are  given  once  a week  by 
the  Commune.  These  Baths,  therefore, 
to  Persons  very  fond  of  society,  must 
be  an  eligible  summer  situation. 

At  the  Iiagni  della  Vida  are  several 
good  Lodging-houses,  and  here  the 
Mother  of  the  Princess  Elise  used  to 
reside. 

At  the  Ponte  a Seraglio,  near  the  Bagni 
Caldi,  are  several  Lodging-houses. 1 

In  1833,  the  best  Inns  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca  were  The  Europa  and  The  Mi- 
nerva. 

The  usual  Promenade  here,  for  Car- 
riages, is  from  the  Bagni  della  Villa  to 
the  Ponte  Maddalena ; and  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  this  Pro- 
menade is  watered  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
d’  Oro. 

The  height  of  the  season  at  the  Baths 
of  Lucca  commences  with  July  and 
ends  with  August;  though  June  and 
September  are  months  better  calculated 
for  the  examination  of  this  beautiful 
spot,  which  is  one  of  the  coolest  summer- 
abodes  of  Italy. 

Provisions  here  are  not  exorbitant  in 


price,  even  during  the  season  ; but  good 
table-wine  and  good  butcher’s  meat,  veal 
and  mutton  excepted,  are  difficult  to 
procure  ; and  fruit,  unless  it  be  Alpine 
strawberries,  cherries,  and  wild  raspber- 
ries, comes  from  a distance,  and  is, 
generally  speaking,  neither  very  fine  nor 
very  plentiful. 

Guidotti,  at  the  Ponte  a Seraglio,  kept, 
in  1833,  a comfortable  Boarding-house, 
where  Visiters  might  dine,  either  in  a 
public  or  a private  room,  according  to 
their  inclination. 

Pettini,  at  the  Bagni  della  Villa,  kept 
a good  Eating-house,  and  likewise  sent 
out  dinners,  charging  from  four  to  eight 
pauls  a head.  Gregorio  did  the  same  ; 
and,  at  the  Bagni  Caldi,  Pettini  kept, 
in  1833,  another  comfortable  Boarding- 
house, and  sent  out  dinners  at  the  afore- 
said prices. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
grocery,  English  patent  medicines,  &c., 
has  a Shop  at  uie  Ponte  a Seraglio, 
during  summer ; and  Doctor  ilk 
Manus,  already  mentioned  as  residing 
at  Pisa  in  winter,  usually  passes  the 
summer-months  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 

The  Post  here,  comes  in  daily,  about 
10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  and  goes  out  at  two 
o’clock,  r.  m.  Letters  Strom  Great  Bri- 
tain or  France,  arrive  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ; and  letters, 
destined  for  France,  or  Great  Britain, 


• At  the  Ponte  a Seraglio,  in  1833,  the  price 
demanded  per  month,  during  the  season,  for 
the  Casa  Cherubini,  which  contains  12  beds, 
and  is  well  furnished,  was  60  francesconi. 
For  the  Casa  Bertagni,  which  contains  11  beds, 
and  is  well  furnished,  the  price  was  160  fran- 
cesconi  per  season,  four  months.  For  the 
Casa  di  Andrea  Pellegrini,  which  contains  12 
beds,  and  is  well  furnished,  the  price,  per 
season  was  230  francesconi.  For  the  Casa 
della  Lena,  two  stories,  containing  six  beds, 
the  price  per  season  was  160  francesconi.  For 
the  Casa  di  Silvestro  Lena,  containing  seven 
beds,  the  price  per  season  was  150  francesconi. 
For  the  Casa  di  Giovanni  Lena,  containing  five 
beds,  the  price  per  season  was  100  francesconi. 
These  prices  include  plate  and  llnen. 

At  the  Bagni  della  Villa,  for  the  Casa  di 
Onselma  Lena,  containing  ten  beds,  the  price 
per  season  was  200  francesconi.  For  the  Casa 
di  Oduardo  Toloraci,  containing  seven  beds, 
and  well  furnished,  the  price  per  season  was 
170  francesconi.  For  the  Casa  di  Costantino 
Lena,  containing  ten  beds,  and  well  furnished, 
the  price  per  season  was  300  francesconi.  For 
Casa  Pieri,  containing  seven  beds,  and  well  fur- 
nished, the  price  per  season  was  160  france- 
sconi. For  the  Casina  Pieri,  containing  flve 
beds,  the  price  per  season  was  80  francesconi. 
For  Casa  Martini,  containing  ten  beds,  and  well 
furnished,  the  price,  per  season  was  200  fran- 
cesconi. For  tne  first  piano  of  the  Casa  Pet. 
tini,  in  which  house  there  is,  as  already  men- 


tioned, a Trattoria,  the  price  per  season  was 
200  francesconi  ; and  for  the  second  piano, 
likewise  containing  ten  beds,  the  price  was  120 
francesconi.  The  Casa  Gregorio  contain 
well  furnished  apartments ; for  one  of  which 
with  five  beds,  the  price  per  season  was  100 
francesconi ; and  for  the  other,  with  seven 
beds,  200  francesconi.  The  Proprietor,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  has  a Trattoria.  For  Casa 
Barsantini,  close  to  the  Hot  Baths,  and  con- 
taining three  beds,  the  price,  per  season,  was 
60  francesconi.  These  prices  include  plate  and 
linen. 

At  the  Bagni  Caldi,  the  price  asked  per 
season  for  Casa  Valeri,  first  piano,  was  180 
francesconi ; and  for  the  second  piano,  130. 
For  Casa  Lena  the  price  asked  was  180  fran- 
cesconi, first  piano;  and  second  piano,  the 
same  price.  For  Casa  Nobile,  second  piano, 
the  price  asked;  was  120  francesconi ; and  for 
the  third  piano,  130.  For  the  first  piano  of 
Casa  Pierini  the  price  asked  was  80  france- 
sconi ; for  Its  second  piano  120;  and  for  its 
third  piano  130.  For  Casa  del  Signor  Lorenzo 
Pierini  the  price  asked  was  128  francesconi, 
first  piano;  second  piano, '170 ; third  piano,  100. 
For  Casa  Parcnzi  the  price  asked  was  190  fran- 
cesconi, first  piano;  second  piano,  120.  These 
prices  include  plate  and  linen  ; and  less  is  taken 
than  the  sums  demanded. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Hotel  de  1’Europe,  at 
Lucca,  took,  during  the  present  year,  1835,  the 
Hotel  dc  l’Europe  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca. 
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depart  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays. 

Lovers  of  Botany  should  visit,  during 
the  month  of  June,  the  Prato  Fiorito, 
near  these  baths,  which  is,  at  the  above- 
named  time,  enamelled  with  a larger 
quantity,  and  a greater  variety,  of  flowers 
than  fall  to  the  share,  perhaps,  of  almost 
any  other  spot  of  its  size  in  Europe : 
and  tradition  accounts  for  the  circum- 
stance by  reporting  that  on  this  eminence 
there  once  stood  a Temple  dedicated  to 
JEsculapius ; whose  priests  are  supposed 
to  have  cultivated,  round  the  edifice,  a 
large  number  of  flowers,  which  chance 
has  perpetuated  till  the  present  day. 
The  best  manner  of  seeing  this  garden 
of  Flora  is  to  set  out  at  an  early  hour, 
going  by  Coltrone,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Villa,  near  which  several  of  the 
chestnut-trees  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
size  that  they  would  be  fit  subjects  for 
landscape-painters  to  study.  The  modes 
of  conveyance  to  the  Prato  Fiorito  are 
various ; ponies  and  donkeys  may  be 
easily  procured,  but  Ladies  sometimes 
prefer  being  carried  by  Portantini,  of 
whom  there  is  a considerable  number  at 
the  Baths.  Three  men  are  required  for 
each  chair,  and  their  usual  pay  is  five 
pauls  a man,  with  bread,  common  wine, 
and  cheese  of  the  country,  wherever  the 
party  may  like  to  stop ; which  generally 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Prato  Fiorito,  there 
being,  in  this  place,  a spring  of  good 
water. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be 
made,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
Bagni  della  Villa  to  Ponte  Nero : the 
best  way  of  going  is  to  cross  the  Lima 
on  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  keeping  on  the 
far  side  of  the  river  the  whole  way ; 
and  then  returning  to  Palleggio ; as 
that  village,  together  with  the  hamlets 
of  Cocciglia  and  Cosoli  di  Val  di  Lima, 
form  a beautiful  and  most  romantic 
prospect.  The  party  should  dine  near 
this  spot ; and  then  go  back  to  the  Baths 
by  the  Palleggio  side  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  the  wooden  bridge  of  La  Fabbrica, 
where  they  should  cross  to  the  other 
side.  A Guide  well  acquainted  with 
the  country  is  requisite  for  this  ex- 

1  The  Hector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 

Bagni  di  Lucca  are  situated,  told  some  English 

Travellers,  that,  after  a residence  of  20  years 
among  his  parishioners,  who  amounted  to  above 
800  |>ersons,  he  had  never  heard  ,of  the  com. 
mission  of  one  theft. 

s The  female  peasants  often  manufacture  a 
silk,  for  their  own  wear,  (torn  the  bags  of  those 


cursion,  and  may  be  procured  at  the 
Baths. 

Loiano,  likewise,  from  its  singular 
situation,  is  worth  visiting. 

The  peasantry  of  these  mountains  are 
an  honest  and  industrious  people : the 
little  land  they  possess  is  cultivated  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  in  the  neatest  man- 
ner ; but  does  not  yield  sufficient  food 
for  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lucca ; who  are, 
therefore,  compelled,  like  many  other 
natives  of  the  Apennine,  to  live  chiefly 
on  bread  made  of  chestnuts  ; and  when 
these  fail,  the  consequence  is  dreadful : 
as  was  exemplified  not  very  long  ago, 
when  hundreds  perished  from  want ; 
while  those  who  survived  had  no  sus- 
tenance but  beans  boiled  with  grass, 
and  herbs  collected  on  the  mountains  ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  rioting,  no  mur- 
muring, no  complaint  — the  famishing 
peasants  prayed  to  Heaven  for  relief, 
and  awaited  with  resignation  the  ap- 
proach of  better  days.  The  vices  and 
crimes  which  disgrace  more  opulent 
countries  are  little  known  amongst 
these  peasants,  whose  probity  and  piety 
are  equally  exemplary.  1 * * 

The  mode  of  cultivating  this  part  of 
the  Apennine  is  beautiful : at  the 
commencement  of  each  ascent  vines 
are  dressed  on  terraces  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  hill ; wheat  being  sown 
between  every  two  rows  of  vines : 
above  these  there  frequently  is  an  olive- 
garden  ; and  on  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  hill  are  chestnuts. 

Mountains  are  sold  here,  not  by 
measurement,  but  from  a calculation 
respecting  the  number  of  sacks  of 
chestnuts  they  usually  produce.  The 
landlord  receives  two  thirds  of  the 
chestnuts  which  are  collected,  and  half 
of  the  other  crops.  The  richer  grounds 
in  the  plain  produce  hemp,  from  which 
much  coarse  cloth,  and  some  of  a finer 
sort,  is  manufactured ; and  every  peasant 
has  a stock  of  silk-worms.  4 Wheat  is 
usually  cut  about  Midsummer,  and  im- 
mediately carried  off  the  fields'}  which 
are,  on  the  same  day,  sown  with  Indian 
corn  ; and  this  comes  up  in  a week, 

V 

silk-worms  which  arc  allowed  to  work  their 
way  out,  in  order  to  produce  eggs  for  the  en. 
suing  year.  The  costume  of  the  inferior  pea- 
sants is  neat  ; and  the  wives  and  (laughters  of 
the  farmers,  are,  on  festival  days,  handsomely 
dressed  when  they  go  to  church,  or  elsewhere  ; 
but  this  finery  is  laid  by,  the  moment  they  re- 
turn home. 
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and  is  fit  to  be  cut  in  October.  In 
many  places  rows  of  Indian  corn,  and 
French  beans,  called  scarlet  runners, 
are  planted  alternately ; the  former 
serving  as  a support  to  the  latter. 

Having  traversed  the  beautiful  and 
highly  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca, 
adorned  with  forest  trees,  from  which 
hang  festoons  of  vines  in  every  direction, 
the  road  passes  through  Pescia,  a small 
episcopal  City  at  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  and  peculiarly  situated  amidst 
mountains  cultivated  to  their  summits, 
and  covered  with  villages,  churches,  and 
castles : the  Episcopal  Palace  here 

looks  handsome;  and  near  this  Town 
are  the  Baths  of  Monte  Catini. 

The  road,  to  the  end  of  the  Lucchese 
territories,  is  excellent;  and  thence  to 
Pistoja  good.  The  country  between 
Pescia  and  Pistoja  is  bold  and  romantic ; 
and  the  latter  City,  finely  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  Ape'nnine,  near  the  river 
Ombrone,  contains  particularly  wide, 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets ; palaces, 
which  announce  magnificence;  and  a 
venerable  Tuscan- Gothic  Cathedral; 
but  the  City  looks  too  large  for  its  in- 
habitants (said  to  be  only  10,000),  and 
therefore  has  a gloomy  appearance.  It 
was  famous  among  the  Ancients  for 

1 The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted  to  a 
Gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  Continent, 
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the  defeat  of  Catiline ; and,  in  modern 
times,  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  have  rendered  it  no  less 
remarkable.  The  situation  of  Pistoja 
is  cool ; the  air  healthy ; the  country 
fruitful  ; and  the  provisions  are  cheap 
and  excellent. 

Good  organs,  cannon,  and  muskets, 
are  made  at  Pistoja.  The  best  inn  is 
the  Locanda  di  Londra,  outside  of  the 
Prato  Gate. 

From  Pistoja  the  road  proceeds  to 
Prato  and  Florence  ; leaving,  on  the 
right,  the  Royal  Villa  of  Poggio  a 
Cajano,  whose  foundations  were  laid 
by  Leo  X : and  this  Villa  merits  notice, 
from  its  fine  situation,  and  because  it  is 
embellished  with  the  works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto. 

The  country  between  Pistoja  and 
Florence  may,  with  truth,  be  called  the 
richest  and  best-cultivated  garden  in 
Tuscany  ; and  the  lofty  hedges  of  vines 
climbing  up  forest  trees,  and  forming 
themselves  into  magnificent  festoons  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  immensely  extensive 
gallery,  decorated  for  a ball. 

The  road  from  Pistoja  to  Florence  is 
good. 1 

for  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to 
Lucca,  its  Baths,  and  various  parts  of  Tuscany. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SIENA  AND  ROME. 


Journey  fVom  Florence  to  Home  through  Siena  — Description  of  the  last-named  city  and  its 
Environs.  — Radicofani.  — Viterbo.  — Tomb  of  C.  V.  Marianna.  — Pont-Moile.  — Muro  Torto. 

Sepulchre  of  the  Domitii.  — Porto  del  Popolo.  — Koine.  — Mai’  aria.  — Climate Water 

conveyed  daily  to  the  ancient  city.  — Size  and  population  of  ditto.  — Size  of  the  modern 
city.  — Society.  — Excavations.  — Foro  Romano — Colosseo. — Arco  di  Costantino.  — Chiesa 

di  S.  Teodoro.  — Arco  di  Settimio  Severe  in  Velabro.  — Chiesa  di  & Georgio  in  Velabro 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte.  — Lake  of  Juturna.  — Cloaca  Maxima Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  in 

Coemedin.  — Tempio  di  Vesta.  — Tempio  di  Kortuna  Virili*. — Palazzo  de’  Cesari. — Circus 

Maximus Chiesa  di  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celia  — Termodi  Tito.  — Sctte  Sale.  — Chiese  di 

S.  Martino  in  Monte — S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli — S.  Maria  della  Navicella  — S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

— Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. — Statues  and  Obelisk  of  Monte  Cavallo. — Chiese  di  S. 
Bernardo — S.  Maria  degli  Angeli. — The  Pope's  Oil  Cellar.  — Giardinodi  SaUusto.  — Obe. 

lisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  — Column.  — Basilica,  — Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 

Battiiteriodi  Constantino.  — Basilica  di  S Giovanni  in  Laterano. — Scala  Santa.  — Triclinium. 

— Amphitheatre  Castrense.  — Basilica  di  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. — Temple  called  that  of 
Venus  and  Cupid.  — Claudian  Aqueduct.  — Chiesa  di  S.  Bibiana. — Tempio  di  Minerva  Me- 
dica.' — Arco  di  Gallieno.  — Remains  of  Aqueducts.  — Chiesa  di  S Prassede.  — Campidoglio. 

— Tarpeian  Rock.  — Favissa?. — Chiese  di  S.  Maria  d’  Araccli. — S.  Pietro  in  Carcere.  — Pa- 
lazzo del  Senatore. — Palazzo  de’  Conservator!.  — Museo  Capitolina  — Tempio  di  Pallade.  — 
Tempio  e Foro  di  Nerva.  — Foroe  Colonna  Trajana. — Mausoleo  di  C.  Poblicius  Bibulus. — 

Dogana  Pontifica.  — Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio Colonna  Antonina ?>lausoIeo  d’Augusta— 

Mausoleo  Adriano.  — Tempio  del  Sole. — Baths  of  Constantine.  — Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  sopra 

Minerva.  — Chiesa  di  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva Casanatense  Library.  — Pantheon.—  Bagni 

d’Agrippa Teatro  di  Pompeo.  — Piazza  Navona. — Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese. — Teatro  di  Mar. 
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cello.  — Prison  of  the  Decemviri.  — Portico  d’  Octavia.—  Tempio  d’  Esculapio.  — Chiesa  di  S. 
Cecilia  in  Trastevere. — Basilica  di  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere.— Fountain.  — Chiese  di  S.  Prisca. — 
S.  Sabina  — S.  Alessio.  — Monte  Testaccio.  — Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio. — Tcrme  di  Caracalla. 

— Sepolcro  de’  Scipioni.  — Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  — Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  alle  Catacombe.  — 

Cerchiodi  Romolo. — Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Mctella. — Public  Ustrina Scene  of  Combat  between 

the  Horatii  and  Curiatii.  — Basilica  di  S Paolo. — Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane. — Excava- 
tions. — Chiesa  di  & Urbano  alia  Caffarella.  — Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria.  — Tempio  di  Redicolo. 

— Porta  Pia : Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese.  — Chiesa  di  S.  Costanza.  — Hyppodrome.  — Villa  Faonte.  — 

Ponte  Lamentano.  — Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa.  — Jlons  Sacer Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo  ; 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo Porta  Maggiore  : ancient  Temples  at  the  Tor  de'  SchiavL  — Porta 

S.  Giovanni.  — Aqueducts.  — Temple  of  Fortune  Mulcebris.  — Farm  called  Roma  Vecchia.  — 
Gates  not  already  mentioned.  — Walls  of  Home.  — Bridges  not  already  mentioned. 


The  road  from  Florence  through  I’og- 
gibonsi  1 to  Siena  and  Radicofani,  was 
always  tolerably  good,  though  moun- 
tainous ; and  has  recently  been  so  much 
improved,  that  some  of  the  steepest  hills 
are  now  avoided. 

Siena,  formerly  called  Sena  Julia,  is 
by  some  authors  supposed  to  have  been  i 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria ; others  at- 
tribute its  foundation  to  the  Gauls, 
who  marched  to  Rome  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brennus  : but  Cramer  thinks 
it  was  a Colony  founded  either  by  : 
Julius  Csesar  or  Augustus,  and  called  i 
Sena  Julia,  to  distinguish  it  from  Sena 
Gallica  in  Umbria.  It  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a tufo  mountain ; or, 
perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; and  once  ' 
contained  100,000  inhabitants ; though 
its  present  population  does  not  amount 
to  a fifth  part  of  that  number.  The 
buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  streets 
airy ; but  many  of  them  so  much  up  ! 
and  down  hill  as  to  be  scarcely  practica- 
ble for  carriages.  The  wine,  water, 
bread,  meat,  and  fruits,  are  excellent ; 
the  upper  classes  of  persons  well  edu- 
cated, pleasing,  and  remarkably  kind  to 
Foreigners  ; and  the  Tuscan  language 
is  said  to  be  spoken  here  in  its  utmost 
perfection. 

Some  remains  of  the  Old  Walls  of 
Siena  are  discoverable  near  the  Church 
of  S.  Antonio ; and  several  ancient 
grottoes,  cellars,  subterranean  aque- 
ducts, &c.,  excavated  under  the  moun- 
tain, merit  notice. 

The  Roman  Gate  is  much  admired. 

The  Cathedral,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  a temple  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
is  a masterpiece  of  Tuscan- Gothic 
architecture,  incrusted  without  and 
within  with  black  and  white  marble  : 
it  was  erected  about  the  year  1250; 
but,  in  1284,  the  original  front  was 
taken  down,  and  that  which  now  stands 
commenced  by  Giovanni,  Pisano,  and 
finished  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo,  cele-  ' 


brated  sculptors  of  Siena.  Near  the 
great  door  are  two  Vases  for  holy 
water;  the  one  executed  by  Giacomo 
della  Quercia,  the  other  an  Antique, 
found  at  the  same  time  with  the  Graces ; 
and  both  these  vessels  contain  Marble 
Fishes,  so  well  done  that  they  appear 
to  be  swimming.  The  Pavement  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
of  art  in  Italy;  and  consists  of  Scrip- 
tural Histories,  wrought  in  Mosaic. 
The  story  of  Moses  was  designed  by 
Beccafumi,  surnamed  Meccarino,  and 
executed  by  various  artists,  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  story 
of  Joshua  is  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna, 
Sanese.  In  this  Pavement  are  like- 
wise represented  the  emblems  of  Cities 
once  in  alliance  with  Siena ; namely, 
the  Elephant  of  Rome  with  a castle  on 
its  back  — the  Lions  of  Florence  and 
Massa  — the  Dragon  of  Pistoja — the 
Hare  of  Pisa  — the  Unicorn  of  Viterbo 
— the  Goose  of  Orvieto  — the  Vulture 
of  Volterra  — the  Stork  of  Perugia  — 
the  Lynx  of  Lucca  — the  Horse  of 
Arezzo  — and  the  Kid  of  Grossetto. 
Here  also  is  the  She-wolf  of  Siena, 
borne  in  memory  of  Romulus  and 
Remus.  This  work  appears  to  have 
been  executed  about  the  year  1400. 
The  Pavement  of  the  Area  under  the 
Cupola,  and  that  before  the  high  altar, 
representing  Abraham’s  intended  Sacri- 
fice of  his  Son,  are  particularly  cele- 
brated ; and  the  latter  is  attributed  to 
Meccarino.  The  art  of  paving  in  this 
beautiful  way,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, of  representing  figures  in  black  and 
white  marble  thus  exquisitely,  is  now 
lost.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  Choir 
are  four  large  Frescos  by  Salimbeni. 
The  Chigi  Chapel  contains  a Copy,  in 
Roman  Mosaic,  of  a painting  by  Carlo 
Maratta ; a Statue  of  the  Magdalene, 
by  Bernini ; and  three  other  Statues, 
bv  his  scholars.  The  Chapel  of  S. 
Giovanni  contains  ’ a Statue  of  that 
Saint  by  Donatello  1 This  Cathedral 


1 Poggibonai  contains  tolerably  good  Inns;  It  Leone  Rosto,  and  The  Albergo  delta  Corona  ; 
the  latter  is  the  best  of  the  two. 
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is  adorned  with  Painted  Glass  Windows,  able  because  they  exhibit  the  costume  of 
executed  in  1549;  and  Busts  of  all  the  the  age  in  which  they  were  done  (they 
Popes  down  to  Alexander  III:  among  are  of  Giotto’s  School)  — the  Sala  del 
these  formerly  was  the  Bust  of  Pope  Consistorio,  embellished  with  some  of 
Joan ; with  the  following  inscription  Beccafumi’s  finest  Frescos,  and  the 
under  it:  “ Johannes  VIII,  Foemina  Judgment  of  Solomon,  by  Luca  Gior- 
de  Anglid."  dano;  with  several  other  apartments,  in 

The  Library,  or  Sacristy,  is  now  which  are  Works  of  Salimbeni,  Casolani, 
stripped  of  all  its  books,  except  some  &c.  The  Theatre  makes  a part  of  this 
volumes  of  Church  Music,  well  worth  Palazzo,  and  is  large  and  commodious, 
notice,  on  account  of  the  Illuminations  The  Fountain,  constructed  in  1193,  is 
with  which  they  are  decorated  : here,  so  famous  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
likewise,  is  a celebrated  antique  Group,  its  water,  as  to  be  mentioned  in  the  In- 
in marble,  of  the  three  Graces,  which  ferno  of  Dante : indeed,  there  are  few 
was  found  under  the  Church ; and  on  cities  placed  in  so  elevated  a situation  as 
the  Walls  are  Frescos  representing  the  Siena,  which  can  boast  such  abundance 
principal  transactions  of  the  Lite  of  of  excellent  water:  and  moreover,  the 
Pius  II,  by  Pinturicchio,  after  the  climate,  for  persons  not  afflicted  with 
designs  of  Raphael ; who  is  said  to  have  weak  lungs,  is  wholesome  at  all  seasons 
painted  the  first  Fresco  on  the  right,  of  the  year  — a recommendation  which 
Two  very  elegant  modern  monuments,  does  not  belong  to  many  cities  of  Italy. 1 * 
one  of  which  was  executed,  some  years  This  Town  possesses  a celebrated  Uni- 
since,  by  Ricci,  ornament  this  apartment,  versity,  several  Academies,  valuable  Li- 
The  Tower  of  the  Palazzo  della  Si-  braries,  Museums,  &c.  ; and  gave  birth 
gnoria,  commonly  called  del  Mangia,  and  to  Gregory  VII,  and  Alexander  III, 
built  by  Agnolo  and  Agostino,  in  1325,  two  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  who  ever 
is  a fine  piece  of  Architecture.  filled  the  Papal  throne.® 

The  Churches  of  the  Spcdale  di  S.  The  Environs  of  Siena  appear  to  con- 
Maria  della  Scala  — the  Agostiniani — tain'several  Villas  delightfully  calculated 
S.  Martino  di  Provenzano  — S.  Quirino,  for  summer  habitations  ; but  Travellers 
and  del  Carmine ; and  the  Church  of  the  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  fix 
Camaldolensi,  on  the  outside  oi  the  themselves  near  the  Maremma : a con- 
Town,  contain  good  pictures.  siderable  tract  of  country,  situated  near 

The  Church  <f  S.  Lorenzo  is  famous  the  sea,  and  extremely  unwholesome 
for  an  ancient  Roman  Inscription,  and  now ; though  heretofore  remarkably 
a Well,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a sort  populous. 

of  Fountain,  supported  by  Columns  ap-  Beyond  Siena,  some  leagues  to  the 
parently  of  high  antiquity  : and  the  Bo-  left  of  the  high  road,  lies  Chiusi,  the 
menican  CJiurch  contains  a Painting  of  ancient  Clusium,  near  the  Lake  of  Chiana, 
the  Madonna  with  our  Saviour  in  her  fonnerlv  Claniut ; this  City,  once  Por- 
anns,  by  Guido  di  Siena  1221,  12  years  sena’s  Capital,  but  at  present  thinly 
before  the  birth  of  Cimabue ; and  the  peopled,  on  account  of  its  noxious  air, 
best  work  of  Razzi  ( Sodoma)  is  in  the  contained  the  mausoleum  of  Porsena, 
Chapel  of  St.  Catherine.  described  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  His- 

The  Palazzo  degli  Eccelsi  contains  the  tory.  This  monument  resembled  that  at 
Sala  della  Pace,  ornamented  with  Paint-  Albano,  which  consists  of  a high  souare 
ings  which  represent,  on  one  side,  the  base,  with  five  round  pyramids  placed 
Recreations  or  Peace ; and,  on  the  other,  upon  it ; one  being  in  the  centre,  and 
Tyranny,  Cruelty,  Deceit,  and  War ; all  one  on  each  of  the  square  corners, 
done  by  Ambrogio,  Sanese,  in  1338 — Buonconvento,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Sala  di  Consiglio,  where  are  Paint-  the  Ombrone,  about  15  miles  from  Siena, 
ings  relative  to  the  history  of  Siena,  by  is  likewise  infected  with  Mai’  aria;  and 
the  same  master,  and  other  subjects,  by  here  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII,  was 
Bartoli — the  Sala  di  Balia,  ornamented  poisoned  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
with  Paintings  which  represent  the  Life  from  a Domenican  monk.3 
of  Alexander  III;  and  are  highly  valu-  San  Quirico,  placed  in  a healthy  air, 

1 Siena  boasts  another  recommendation  it  is  Armes  d'Anglelerre,  and  the  Aquila  Nera  ; 
exempt  from  gnats;  as,  generally  speaking,  are  the  latter  is  very  comfortable, 

all  the  elevated  parts  of  this  country.  3 Here  are  two  tolerable  Inns,  the  Albergo 

3 The  best  Inns  at  Siena  are,  the  Hdtel  dcs  delta  Grand’  Europe,  and  the  Caoalto  Inglese ; 

latter  best. 
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amidst  olive-trees  and  vineyards,  con- 
tains a small  Tuscan- Gothic  Church, 
the  Nave  and  Choir  of  which  merit  no- 
tice ; a Palace  belonging  to  the  Chigi 
family  ; a curious  Well,  opposite  to  the 
palace,  and  an  ancient  Square  Tower, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 1 

Near  the  mountain  of  Radicofani  the 
soil  is  volcanic,  and  the  country  wild  and 
desolate : the  road,  however,  is  excellent ; 
the  ascent  five  miles  in  length,  and  the 
descent  the  same.  Radicofani,  which 
rises  2470  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  exhibits,  on  its  summit, 
large  heaps  of  stones,  supposed  to  be  the 
mouth  of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  post- 
house,  not  far  distant  from  this  spot,  is  a 
very  good  Inn  ; and  the  little  fortress 
near  it  was  once  called  impregnable, 
though  now’  falling  to  decay.  This  is 
the  frontier  of  Tuscany ; and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  on  the  way  to  Torre- 
celli,  the  road  traverses  a torrent,  some- 
times dangerous  after  rain.  A safe  and 
handsome  Bridge  has,  however,  been 
thrown  over  the  first  branch  of  this  tor- 
rent ; but  the  second  branch  is  destitute 
of  so  useful  an  accommodation.  The 
road  through  the  water  is  full  of  large 
stones,  and  very  rough.  Beyond  Tor- 
recelli  stands  Ponte  Centino,  the  first 
Village  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  This 
country  is  embellished  with  woods  and  a 
fine  Bridge,  throwm  across  the  Paglia. 

To  the  next  Town,  Acquapendente, 
the  approach  is  particularly  beautiful : 
this  wras  the  Aquula  of  the  ancients ; 
and  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
water-falls  in  its  vicinity. 2 

Hence,  the  road  traverses  a volcanic 
plain  to  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo ; a re- 
markably well-constructed,  clean,  and 
pretty  village  ; which  possesses  the  ad- 
vantages of  wholesome  air  and  good 
water ; and  was  built  by  Pius  VI,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  w hat  is  now  called  San 
Lorenzo  Rovinato  might  remove  hither, 
to  avoid  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
the  latter  place.3 

Not  far  distant  from  S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo 
is  Bolsena,  supposed  to  cover  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Volsinium , one  of  the 
principal  Cities  of  Etruria  ; and  wdience 
the  Romans,  265  years  before  Christ,  are 
said  to  have  removed  2000  statues  to 
Rome. 4 About  the  period  when  Pyrrhus 

1 The  best  Inn  here,  II  Sole,  contains  tolerable 
accommodations. 

2 At  Acquapendente  every  Passport  must  be 

examined  and  sealed  by  the  Police  Officers; 

who  demand,  in  consequence,  one  paul  per  seal. 
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waged  wTar  against  that  City,  Volsinium 
became  so  much  enervated  by  wealth 
and  luxury  as  to  allow  its  slaves  to  over- 
throw its  government : in  short,  its  citi- 
zens w’ere  under  the  necessity  of  seeking 
protection  from  the  Romans,  who  quickly 
subdued  and  punished  the  rebels.  The 
Etruscan  goddess,  Nortia,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinium : and,  according  to 
Livy,  the  people  of  this  town  marked  the 
years  by  fixing  nails  in  her  temple.  Re- 
mains of  a building  denominated  the 
Temple  of  Nortia  may  still  be  seen  at 
Bolsena,  as  may  Etruscan  Ornaments, 
which  adorn  the  Front  of  the  parochial 
Church ; and,  opposite  to  this  Edifice, 
is  a Sarcophagus  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. In  the  environs  are  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre ; together  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  broken  cornices,  capi- 
tals of  pillars,  ancient  mosaics,  &c.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  all  these 
ruins  belonged  to  the  Roman  town ; and 
that  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above  Bolsena.  This  now 
unimportant  Village  is  seated  on  a mag- 
nificent Lake  of  the  same  name,  an- 
ciently called  Lacus  Volsiniensis , and  35 
Roman  miles  in  circumference : this 
Lake  contains  tw’o  small  Islands ; both 
of  them  inhabited ; and  said,  by  Pliny, 
to  have  floated  in  his  time;  though  now, 
they  are  fixed  : it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
crater  of  a volcano.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  view’s  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  the  air  is  unwholesome. 

North-east  of  Bolsena,  where  the 
Clanis  receives  the  little  river  Paglia 
(the  Vcillia  of  the  Itineraries),  stands 
Orvieto  (anciently  Herbarium ),  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  w’ines, 
and  containing  a handsome  Tuscan- , 
Gothic  Cathedral. 

Between  Bolsena  and  Montefiascone, 
the  road  passes  close  to  a remarkable 
Hill,  covered  writh  regular  prismatic 
basaltine  Columns,  most  of  them  stand- 
ing obliquely,  and  a considerable  length 
out  of  the  ground : indeed,  the  w’hole 
country,  so  far  as  Montefiascone,  exhi- 
bits rocks  of  basalt  interspersed  with 
forest  scenery : and,  near  the  above- 
named  Hill,  is  an  ancient  Tomb ; erected, 
according  to  the  inscription  it  bears, 
by  L.  Canuleius,  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

3 Inn,  the  Post-house,  and  tolerably  good. 

4 L'Aigle  d'Or  is  the  best  Inn  at  Bolsena, 
and  tolerably  good. 
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Montefiascone,  a finely  situated, 
though  not  a handsome  town,  produces 
such  excellent  wine,  that  a German 
Traveller,  a prelate,  died  from  drinking 
it  to  excess. 

Between  Montefiascone  and  Viterbo 
the  country  is  dreary ; and  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  latter  Town  (on  the 
right)  is  a Lake  of  Hot  Water,  easy  of 
access,  and  worth  notice.  Its  diame- 
ter is  136  palmi ; its  depth  about  43 
palmi : and  although  it  seems  to  boil, 
it  does  not  raise  Reaumur's  thermometer 
higher  than  54.  The  exhalations  from 
this  Lake  are  sulphureous,  and  the 
water  leaves,  on  the  ground  over  which 
it  runs,  a white  deposit. 

Viterbo,  supposed  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  Fanum  Volt  untrue,  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Etruscans  was  held  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, is  situated  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Cimino,  anciently  Moris  Ciniinus ; and 
encompassed  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  which  give  it,  at  a distance,  a 
splendid  appearance  : it  contains  about 
13,000  inhabitants,  is  well  built,  well 
paved,  and  embellished  with  handsome 
Fountains  and  a fine  Gate,  erected  by 
Clement  XIII. 1 

The  road  from  Viterbo  to  Ronciglione 
traverses  part  of  the  Monte  Cimino, 
amidst  flowers,  odoriferous  herbs,  oaks, 
chestnuts,  and  other  forest  trees;  and 
at  the  base  of  this  mountain,  near  Ron- 
ciglione, is  the  Lake  of  Vico,  anciently 
Lacus  Ciniinus , encircled  with  richly 
wooded  hills,  and  forming  a beautiful 
basin  of  near  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, said  to  have  been  the  funnel  of  a 
Volcano  ; and  where,  as  traditon  reports, 
a City  called  Succinium  once  stood,  but 
was  suddenly  swallowed  up  in  the  depths 
of  the  Lake.  The  Ciminian  Forest, 
described  by  ancient  wTiters  as  being 
almost  impenetrable,  is  said  to  have 
covered  the  country  round  this  Lake  to 
an  immense  extent. 

Nine  leagues  from  Viterbo,  but  not 
on  the  high  road,  is  Corneto ; remark- 
able for  the  number  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities w'hich  have  been,  and  still  are  to 
be  found  in  its  vicinity  ; and  one  league 
north  of  Cornetto  is  a Hill,  called  Civita 

1 At  Viterbo,  the  Aquila  Nera  is  a good  Inn. 

2 Ronciglione  contains  two  Inns,  the  Leone 
d'Oro , and  Aquila  Nera  ; the  former  has  been 
long  kept  by  a respectable  Widow,  who  does 
her  best  to  make  Travellers  comfortable ; but 
her  house  is  small : the  latter  has  been  recently 
fitted  up  by  a new  Master ; and  is  a tolerably 
good  Inn : both  of  them,  being  wholesomely 


Turchina,  upon  which  the  ancient  Tar- 
quinii  (one  of  the  12  great  Cities  of 
Etruria)  is  supposed  to  have  stood. 
Several  little  eminences  called  Monti 
Rozzi,  and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Necropolis  of  Tarquinii , lie  between 
this  hill  and  the  towm  of  Corneto  : and 
those  which  have  been  opened  exhibit 
subterraneous  chambers  cut  in  the  tufo, 
lined  with  stucco,  and  filled  wnth  Etrus- 
can Vases  and  Sarcophagi. 

Ronciglione  is  situated  near  a pic- 
turesque valley,  in  a barren  soil ; where 
agriculture  seems  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected ; and  where  the  Campagna  ai  ^ 
Roma  begins  to  feel  the  influence,  during 
hot  weather,  of  that  wide- spreading  ana 
incomprehensible  pest,  Mai’  aria .2  F . 

Near  Monterosi  (Moris  Erosus ),  on 
the  right,  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
high  road,  stands  Sutri,  formerly  the 
Etruscan  towm  of  Sutrium , where  re- 
mains may  be  traced  of  an  Amphitheatre 
cut  out  of  a hill  of  tufo.  The  Loretto 
and  Siena  roads  form^a  junction  on  ap- 
proaching Monterosi,  contiguous  to 
which  is  a Lake  occasionally  offensive  to 
the  smell.3 

^ Baccano,  the  Station  on  the  Via  Cassia , 
called  in  the  ancient  Itineraries  Bacca- 
nuSj  and  placed  in  a peculiarly  noxious 
air,  is  only  tw-o  posts  from  Rome.  The 
hill  above  Baccano  commands  a view*  of 
the  Cupola  of  S.  Peter’s ; and  on  the 
left,  about  one  mile  and  a half  north- 
east of  Storta,  may  be  seen  a Village 
called  Isola  Farnesina;  and  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Castellum 
erected  by  the  Fabii  to  defend  the 
Roman  territories  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Veientes. 

No  country  can  be  more  dreary,  nor  . 
more  neglected,  than  that  wrhich  lies  be- 
tween Baccano  and  the  Ponte  Molle: 
but,  from  the  heights  near  this  Bridge, 
Rome  presents  herself  to  view ; gradually 
expanding  as  the  road  descends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber ; a river  which  rises 
in  the  Apennine,  above  Arretium,  tra- 
verses Rome,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea  at  Ostia,  after  having  been  joined, 
during  a course  of  nearly  150  miles,  by 
above  40  tributary  streams.  The  original 
name  of  this  river  is  reported  to  nave 

situated,  are  therefore  preferable  as  sleeping 
places  to  the  lnn6  nearer  Rome,  all  of  which 
are  infected  by  Mai'  aria. 

3  The  Inn  near  the  Lake,  at  Monterosi,  was, 
in  1833,  become  nothing  more  than  a baiting 
place  for  horses.  The  Fontana , at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  leading  to  the  Town,  was,  though  bad, 
better  than  the  other. 
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been  Albula,  afterwards  changed  to 
Tiberis,  in  memory  of  an  Etruscan  or 
Latin  Prince,  called  Tiberis,  or  Thybris, 
who  was  drowned  in  its  waters. 1 

Between  Storta  and  the  Ponte  Molle 
is  the  Tomb  of  T.  Vibius  Mariunus , near 
which,  on  the  left,  was  the  old  road  from 
Rome  to  Veii. 

The  Ponte  Molle,  anciently  denomi- 
nated Pons  Milvius,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  over  the  Tiber  by  M. 
JEmilius  Scaurus,  who  was  Censor 
a.  u.  c.  644.  This  Bridge  is  celebrated 
for  the  vision  seen  here  by  Constantine ; 
and  the  victory  gained  by  that  Prince 
over  the  Tyrant  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  river,  near  this  spot : 
there  are,  however,  scarce  any  remains  of 
the  ancient  Bridge,  except  its  foundation^ 

The  approach  to  Rome  is  by  the  Via 
Cassia 2 ; but,  after  passing  the  Ponte 
Molle,  the  modern  road  nearly  follows 
the  direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Flaminia, 
between  the  Pincian  and  the  Marian 
Hills.  Near  the  Porta  del  Popolo, 
toward  the  Porta  Pinciana,  is  the  Muro 
torto,  a part  of  the  City-wall,  which 
declines  from  its  perpendicular ; and 
adjoining  to  this,  is  another  part  of  the 
\V  all,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sepul- 
chre of  the  Domitii,  and  the  Depository 
of  the  ashes  of  Nero.3 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  historians 
in  general,  that  doubt  and  uncertainty 
pervade  the  records  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  Early  Greek  writers  assert  that 
the  Fortress,  subsequently  denominated 
its  Citadel,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Aborigines  of  Latium  ; that  this  Fortress 
once  bore  the  name  of  Saturnia,  likewise 
seems  to  be  admitted;  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Evander  and  his  followers  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  is  established  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  ancient  anti- 
quaries. Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
mentions  that  this  chieftain  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  about  60  years 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war ; and  pro- 
bably he  was  one  of  the  manv  Pelasgic 
adventurers,  who,  after  the  migration  of 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  from  the  shores  of 

1 Lumisden  Jsuggests  that  the  name  of  thia 
river  may  probably  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  , 
as  Ti  in  that  language  signifies  great,  and  At, 
or  Bier,  signifies  water. 

2 Three  roads  led  from  Rome  to  Lombardy ; 
the  Ftaminian  along  the  Adriatic ; the  Aure- 
lian  along  the  Mediterranean  ; and  theCassnn 
between  these  two,  through  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

5 The  Gardens  of  the  Pomitian  Family,  on 
the  Pincian  Hill,  extended  to  the  site  of  this 
Sepulchre. 


Greece  to  Hadria,  Spina,  and  Ravenna, 
on  the  Adriatic  (an  event  computed  to 
have  occurred  about  100  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy),  followed  the  example  of 
his  compatriots,  by  migrating  into  Italy; 
and  great  were  the  benefits  he  bestowed 
upon  that  country  by  introducing  a 
know  ledge  of  letters,  and  other  arts,  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  Latins.  From 
the  days  of  Evander  to  those  of  Romulus, 
a term  of  450  years,  Saturnia  was  in  all 
probability  occupied  under  that,  or  some 
other  denomination,  by  the  Pelasgi,  and 
their  descendants,  the  Etrusci:  this, 
how  ever,  is  merely  a conjecture. 

With  respect  to  Romulus,  some  of  the 
earliest  Greek  historians  represent  him 
as  the  son  of  /Eneas,  and  the  founder  of 
a city  in  Latium,  soon  after  the  Trojan 
war : another  tradition  states  that  Romus, 
the  founder  of  Rome,  was  a Latin  chief, 
who  expelled  the  Tyrrheni : and  there 
seems,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that 
Rome  once  was  subject  either  to  the 
Pelasgi  or  the  Etruscans  ; because  Livy 
reports  the  Town  to  have  been  founded 
according  to  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
those  nations  ; because  the  names  of  the 
tribes  into  which  it  w as  originally  divided 
by  Romulus  were  Etruscan ; and  like- 
wise because  the  doctrine  of  augural  and 
sacrificial  rites,  used  by  the  Romans, 
was  derived  from  the  same  source,  as 
were  the  insignia  of  magistracy  and 
office,  and  (according  to  Athemeus)  the 
military  tactics.  It  was,  however,  natural 
for  so  proud  a people  as  the  Romans  to 
endeavour  to  conceal  their  having  once 
been  subject  to  a foreign  yoke : and 
probably  the  mysterious  name  by  which 
Rome  was  designated,  and  to  reveal 
which  was  punishable  with  death,  might 
have  been  that  which  it  received  from 
its  more  ancient  possessors. 4 But  as  the 
Roman  records  were,  in  great  measure, 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  120  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  uncer- 
tainty must  necessarily  attend  the  early 
parts  of  the  Roman  history.  If,  hovv- 
ever,  we  may  credit  Varro,' Romulus,  a 
Latin  prince,  founded  a Colony  on  the 

4 This  concealed  name,  which  superstitious 
and  political  reasons  made  unlawful  to  be  pro. 
nounced,  is  supposed,  .by  Lumisden,  to  have 
been  Angerotia  ; an  ap;>c!!atioii  given  to  a se- 
cret divinity,  who,  according  to  popular  belief 
presided  over  the  fate  of  Rome.  She  was  re- 

E resented  with  her  finger  on  her  lips,  the  cm. 

lem  of  secrecy.  Perhaps  the  avowed  name 
of  the  City  may  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Rama  (ilDI),  which  signifies  a fortified 
place. 
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Palatine  Hill  during  the  third  year  of 
the  sixth  Olympiad ; that  is,  431  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  753 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Town  which  he  erected  seems  to  have 
been  small,  and  of  a square  shape.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  the  Capitol  did  not 
belong  to  the  Roma  Quculrata  of  Romu- 
lus ; but  w as  taken  in,  by  Tatius : and 
Dionysius  reports,  that  the  Ccelian  and 
Quirinal  Hills  were  added  to  the  Colony 
at  the  same  period.  We  are  told  that 
Rome  at  this  time  had  only  three,  or  at 
most  four  gates  ; which  w'ere,  the  Porta 
Ro manula,  the  Porta  Mugonia1,  and  the 
Porta  Trigonia.  The  first  of  these  faced 
the  Capitol  and  Forum  ; the  second  led 
to  the  Esquiline  Hill ; the  third  looked 
toward  the  Aventine  ; and  of  the  fourth 
(if  then  existing),  w’e  know’  not  the 
name.  The  Capitol  had  also  two  Gates, 
the  Porta  Carmentalis , near  the  foot  of 
the  Tarpeian  Hock  toward  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Porta  Janualis , which  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a Temple  of  Janus. 
The  Walls  of  Rome,  under  Servius 
Tullius,  (at  which  period  the  seven 
Hills,  and  likewise  the  Janiculum  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  made  part 
of  the  City,)  are  supposed  to  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  eight  miles  in  circuit : 
neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were 
much  extended  till  the  reign  of  Aure- 
lian  ; wrho  enclosed  the  Campus  Martius 
within  the  City,  and  likewise  added  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  suburbs  be- 
tween the  Porta  Salara  and  the  Porta 
San  Lorenzo ; and  also  between  the 
Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Church  of 
Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  He  pro- 
bably enclosed  at  the  same  time  some- 
what more  of  the  Janiculum,  from  the 
Porta  Portuensis  to  the  Porta  Septi- 
miana,  and  took  into  his  line  of  Wall 
the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense  and  the 
Castra  Pretoria.  This  extension  of 
the  ancient  Walls  (according  to  many 
opinions  the  last)  does  not  appear  to 
have  rendered  them  more  than  15£  miles 
in  circuit.  But  although  the  w'alled 
limits  of  Rome,  from  the  reign  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  to  that  of  Aurelian,  were 
but  little  extended,  w*e  are  not  (as  Cramer 
most  justly  observes)  to  infer  that  the 
city  received  no  increase.  The  Walls 
were  held  sacred  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Colony ; and  it  was  only  lawful  for 
those  citizens  to  extend  them  who  had 
added  to  the  extent  of  the  empire.  But, 
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to  provide  against  any  inconvenience 
w’hich  might  result  from  this  ordinance, 
a consecrated  space  was  allotted  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  both  w’ithin  and  without 
the  walls : this  space  was  denominated 
the  Pomcerium ; and  the  College . of 
Augurs  had  power  to  increase  its  dimen- 
sions, and  to  allow  it  to  become  the  site 
of  new  habitations  : every  time,  there- 
fore, that  the  Pomcerium  was  increased 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  the  City  re- 
ceived a corresponding  augmentation  of 
its  suburbs,  which  became,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  by  much  the  larger  part  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  that,  during  the  reign  of  Vale- 
rian, Rome  was  surrounded  w'ith  a wall 
near  50  miles  in  circuit ; but  if  such  a 
wall  ever  existed,  it  must  have  enclosed 
the  suburbs  as  well  as  the  city  ; and  when 
we  consider  that  the  upper  classes  of 
ancient  Romans  usually  resided  in  the 
suburbs,  that  is,  in  Villas  not  far  remote 
from  Rome,  these  suburbs  must  have 
been  immense.  Dionysius  said  it  was 
difficult  to  find  out  where  Rome  ended, 
as  all  the  great  roads  branching  off  from 
the  City  were  lined  with  buildings. 
Cities  are  often  supposed  to  have  more 
inhabitants  than  they  really  possess  ; and 
this  w as  certainly  the  case  with  respect 
to  ancient  Rome.  But  the  mistake  seems 
to  have  originated  from  an  erroneous  sup- 
position,that  every  Roman  who  had  a voice 
in  electing  magistrates,  or  in  enacting 
laws,  resided  at  Rome.  This  City, 
though  enlarged  under  the  dominion  of 
its  first  Princes,  and  embellished  with 
massive  and  grand  public  works,  was 
irregularly  built ; and  consisted,  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Nero,  of  narrow, 
crooked  streets,  and  enormously  high 
houses:  perhaps,  therefore,  Nero,  se- 
duced by  his  passion  for  architecture, 
burnt  Rome  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  it  on  a more  regular  plan. 
He  directed  the  streets  to  be  made 
straight  and  broad ; and  the  houses  to  be 
raised  to  a proper  height,  and  ornamented 
with  areas  and  porticoes.  He  likewise 
prohibited  the  use  of  beams  in  the  lower 
parts  of  buildings,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  constructed  to  a certain  height  with 
stones  from  Gabii  or  Albano ; which 
materials  w’ere  supposed  to  resist  fire. 
In  the  early  days  of  Rome,  as  the  houses 
were  chiefly  built  with  w'ood,  the  law  s of 
the  Twelve  Tables  ordained  that  newdy 
erected  edifices  should  not  touch  eacn 
other ; but  that  there  should  be  an  inter- 


1 So  called  from  the  lowing  of  cattle. 
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val  of  two  feet  and  a half  between  house 
and  house ; which  prevented,  in  some 
measure,  the  progress  of  fire:  thus,  as 
the  houses  were  not  joined  together  by 
common  walls,  the  name  of  Insula  was 
given  to  large  detached  buildings,  in 
which  there  often  were  small  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  of 
citizens.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic,  as  the  population  of  Rome 
increased,  the  houses  were  made  to  join 
each  other;  but,  according  to  Tacitus, 
Nero  restored  the  original  method  of 
building.  The  architectural  grandeur 
of  Rome  increased  rapidly  under  her 
Emperors,  till  the  time  of  Dioclesian  ; 
and  seems  to  have  risen  highest  under 
Trajan  and  Adrian. 

The  modern  entrance  to  Rome,  through 
the  Porto  del  Popolo,  is  strikingly  magni- 
ficent. Here  originally  stood  a Gate, 
erected  by  Aurelian  when  he  enclosed 
the  Campus  Martius.  This  Gate,  or 
one  contiguous  to  it,  was  called  Porta 
Flaminia:  the  present  Gate,  built  by 
Vignola  and  ornamented  by  Bernini, 
probably  derives  its  appellation  from  an 
ancient  grove  of  Poplars,  which  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Populi.  Indeed, 
Pliny  tells  us  that  different  quarters  of 
Rome  took  their  names  from  trees  or 
groves. 

- Rome  has  suffered  so  materially  from 
•^^volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes,  and  the 
frequent  ravages  of  invading  armies,  that 
even  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  originally  stood  is  completely  altered ; 
insomuch  that  on  digging  deep,  it  is 
common  to  discover  columns,  statues, 
fragments  of  edifices,  and  sometimes 
even  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  City, 
from  20  to  30  feet  under  ground.  The 
stupendous  common-sewers,  through 
which  the  offal  of  Rome  was  conveyed 
into  the  Cloaac  maxima,  are  many  of  them 
choked  up  ; and  the  Cloaca  mamma  itself 
is  not  in  very  good  order  1 2 : this  causes 
pestilential  air ; and  the  workmen  who, 
by  digging  deep,  open  apertures  to  the 

1 Several  of  the  common  sewers  were,  not 
long  since,  repaired  by  order  of  Leo  XII ; a 
circumstance  likely  to  decrease  Mat'  aria. 

2 Livy  says,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  406,  was  such,  that  the  Gauls, 
then  encamped  upon  the  Alban  Mount,  were 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  plain ; and  es- 

tablish themselves  near  the  sea,  in  order  to 
procure  a milder  atmosphere.  He  likewise 
speaks  of  a winter  at  Rome,  during  the  siege  of 

Veit,  when  snow  and  ice  impeded  the  navigation 
of  the  Tiber,  and  made  some  of  the  roads  im- 
passable. Extreme  heat  suddenly  following 
this  intense  cold,  produced  a pestilence;  in 
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ancient  common  sewers,  frequently  suffer 
from  the  putrid  effluvia.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  all  the  land  is  ill 
cultivated  and  worse  drained ; so  that 
fogs  and  noxious  vapours  prevail  there 
during  night : it  likewise  abounds  with 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  vitriol : hence, 
therefore,  in  some  measure,  perhaps, 
may  arise  that  fatal  Mai' aria  which  never 
affected  ancient  Rome ; because  these 
minerals  were  either  unknown  to  its 
inhabitants,  or  suffered  to  remain  buried 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  seasons  hi  so  seems 
changed ; for  Horace  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that,  in  his  time,  the  streets  of 
Rome,  during  winter,  were  filled  with 
ice  and  snow:  and  it  appears,  from 
Juvenal,  that  to  see  the  l iber  frozen 
over  was  not  uncommon  4 ; whereas,  at 
present,  it  is  extraordinary  for  snow  to 
lie  three  days  in  any  part  of  the  City ; 
and,  respecting  the  Tiber,  no  person 
recollects  to  have  seen  it  frozen.  These 
circumstances,  added  to  the  want  of 
trees  to  agitate  and  improve  the  air, 
concur  to  account  for  the  present  un- 
healthiness of  some  parts  of  Rome,  and 
nearly  all  its  Campagna,  during  summer: 
besides  which,  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber 
are  choked  with  mud  and  sand ; while 
its  bed  has  been  considerably  narrowed 
by  filth  and  rubbish,  thrown  from  the 
houses  situated  on  its  banks  ; so  that  a 
strong  south  wind  often  makes  it  over- 
flow, and  inundate  the  City  and  its  en- 
virons. Could  this  river  be  turned  into 
another  channel,  and  the  present  bed 
cleansed  and  deepened,  what  an  advan- 
tage might  Rome  derive  in  point  of 
healthfulness;  and  what  a harvest  to 
Antiquaries  might  the  river’s  bed  afford ! 3 
So  unwholesome  now  is  the  Campagna 
di  Roma  in  July  and  August,  that, 
during  these,  months,  it  is  dangerous  to 
sleep  within  20  miles  of  the  City ; Rome 
itself,  however,  even  at  this  season,  is 
not  usually  visited  by  MaC  aria,  either 
on  the  Corso,  the  Quirinal  Hill,  or  the 

consequence  of  which,  the  Sibylline  Oracles 
were  consulted ; and  a ceremony,  called  the 
Leclistemium,  instituted,  by  the  Duumviri,  to 
propitiate  the  gods. 

3 Besides  60  colossal  statues  which  adorned 
ancient  Rome,  her  streets  and  forums  were 
lined  with  porticoes,  supported  by  columns  of 
marble,  and  embellished  with  busts  and  statues 
innumerable;  and  a large  portion  of  these 
recious  remains  of  antiquity  is  supposed  to 
ave  been  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  So  numerous 
were  the  marble  columns  in  Rome  that  a tax 
was  put  upon  them. 
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streets  comprised  within  the  Rioni 
Monti,  Trevi,  Colonna,  Campo  Marzo, 
Ponte,  Parione,  Regola,  S.  Eustacio, 
Pigna,  and  S.  Angelo : but  at  this  season 
the  climate  is  oppressively  hot ; though, 
during  winter  and  spring,  temperate  and 
delightful. 

The  ancient  Romans  had  Aqueducts 
sufficient  to  convey  daily  to  the  City 
800,000  tons  of  water  ; the  three  princi- 
pal Aqueducts  now  remaining  are,  that 
of  the  Aequo,  Virgine ; that  of  the  Acqua 
Felice ; and  that  of  the  Acqua  Paulina; 
the  first  was  repaired  by  Paul  IV,  and 
discharges  itseli  into  the  1"  ontana  di 
Trevi ; the  second  comes  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Palestrina,  22  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  and  is  one  of  the  many 
works  which  do  honour  to  the  reign  of 
Sextus  V,  who  expended  a million  of 
scudi  in  repairing  it  r this  ^Aqueduct 
discharges  itself  into  the  b ontana  di 
Termine.  The  third,  which  derives  its 
name  from  its  restorer,  Paul  \,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  channels,  one  of  which 
supplies  Monte  Gianicolo,  and  the  other 
the  Vatican : it  comes  30  miles ; and 
principally  discharges  itself  into,  the 
Fountain  near  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro 
Montorio. 

Modern  Rome  is  not  17  Roman  miles 
in  circumference  : and  contains,  suburbs 
inclusive,  scarce  150,000  inhabitants1  : 
but  reduced  as  this  ancient  Mistress  of 
the  world  now  is,  in  size  and  population, 
reduced  too  as  her  Papal  throne  has 
been  in  wealth  and  power,  still  the  match- 
less Frescos  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Daniello  da  Volterra,  Giulio  Romano, 
Annibale  Caracci,  Guido,  Domenichino, 
Guercino,  &c.,  are  unalienably  her’s ; 
still  the  Masterpieces  of  Grecian  Sculp- 
ture adorn  her  Museums ; still  her  stately 
palaces,  noble  churches,  beautiful  foun- 
tains, gigantic  columns,  stupendous  obe- 
lisks, and  peerless  amphitheatre,  entitle 
her  to  be  called  the  most  magnificent 
City  of  Europe,  and  the  unrivalled  Mis- 
tress of  the  Arts  ! — Some  of  her  streets, 
however,  are  ill  paved  and  dirty ; while 
ruins  of  immense  edifices,  which  con- 
tinually present  themselves  to  view,  give 
an  impression  of  melancholy  to  every 
thinking  spectator. 

1 The  population  of  Rome,  in  1828,  amounted 
to  only  144,673  persons,  Itinerants  excepted. 

2 The  ensuing  description  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Rome  is  chiefly  taken  from  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus;  because  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  celebrated  ancient  Antiquary,  as  his 
opinions  are  adopted  by  Livy,  and  other  Roman 
Historians. 


The  society  of  Rome  is  excellent ; and 
the  circumstance  of  every  man,  whether 
foreigner  or  native,  being  permitted  to 
live  as  he  pleases,  without  exciting  won- 
der, contributes  essentially  to  general 
comfort.  At  Rome,  too,  every  person 
may  find  amusement : for  whether  it  be 
our  wish  to  dive  deep  into  classical 
knowledge,  whether  arts  and  sciences  be 
our  pursuit,  or  whether  we  merely  seek 
for  new  ideas  and  new  objects,  the  end 
cannot  fail  to  be  obtained  in  this  most 
interesting  of  Cities,  where  every  stone 
is  an  historian:  — and  though  Rome  has, 
in  some  respects,  suffered  from  her  late 
Rulers,  the  French,  she  is,  generally 
speaking,  obliged  to  them ; as  they  re- 
moved the  earth  with  which  time  had 
buried  part  of  the  Colosseum ; disen- 
cumbered the  Temple  of  Vesta  from  the 
plaster- walls  which  destroyed  its  beauty; 
excavated  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  Temples  of  Fortune,  and  Jupiter 
Tonans  ; removed  from  the  foundations 
of  the  Arches  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
Constantine  the  rubbish  by  which  they 
were  in  some  measure  concealed  ; and 
cleared  away  from  the  Temple  of  Peace 
an  immense  collection  of  earth,  which 
entombed  nearly  one-third  of  its  remains. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  way  to  visit  the  antiquities  2, 
Churches,  Palaces,  & c.  best  worth  notice 
at  Rome,  and  likewise  to  prevent  Tra- 
vellers from  wasting  their  time,  and  bur- 
dening their  memory,  by  a minute  survey 
of  objects  not  particularly  interesting ; 
thereby,  perhaps,  depriving  themselves 
of  leisure  to  examine  those  which  merit 
sedulous  attention.  But  with  respect  to 
the  Antiquities,  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  whoever  wishes  to  see  these  wrecks 
of  ancient  splendour  advantageously, 
ought  to  visit  them,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  mild  and  solemn  light  of  the  moon ; 
which  not  only  assimilates  with  fallen 
greatness,  but  throws  every  defect  into 
shadow ; leaving  imagination  to  supply 
every  beauty,  and  array  every  object  in 
its  pristine  garb  of  magnificence. 

Fora  Romano. 3 Theae  were  two  kinds 
of  Forums  in  Rome,  — Fora  Civilia , and 
Fora  Venalia ; the  former  serving  as  orna- 

3 Explication  of  the  numerical  Figure 
in  the  Plan  of  the  Forum  Romanum. 

(1)  Tempio  della  Concordia.  (2)  Tempio  di 
Giove  Tonante.  (3)  Tempio  della  Fortuna. 
(4)  Arco  di  Settimio  Severo.  (5)  Via  Sacra. 
(6)  Colonna  di  Foca.  (7)  Original  Site  of  the 
Rostra.  (8)  Comizio.  (9)  Curia.  (10)  Arco 
Fabiano.  (11)  Branch  of  the  Via  Sacra  lead. 
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Corinthian  Capitals,  seem  to  have  been 
originally  tinged  with  the  Tyrian  purple 
colour  prevalent  in  every  part  of  Pom- 
peii. 1 

Tempi/)  della  Fortuna.  Of  this  Edi  fice, 
long  mistaken  for  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord, the  Portico  alone  remains ; and 
this  Portico  neither  faces  the  Comitium , 
nor  is  it  very  near  the  Prisons.  It  con- 
sists, in  front,  of  six  Ionic  Columns  of 
granite  (whose  bases  and  capitals  are  of 
white  marble),  with  one  Column  on  each 
side : they  support  an  Entablature  and 
a Pediment,  and  all  vary  in  diameter ; 
which  circumstance  induces  a belief 
that  this  Edifice  must  have  been  restored 
with  materials  borrowed  from  other 
buildings.  Moreover,  the  interior  Frieze 
now  remaining  exhibits  some  ornaments 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  others  so 
inelegant  as  to  savour  strongly  of  the 
dark  ages  : and  as  it  appears  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  Fortune,  situated  on  the 
ascent  to  the  Capitol,  was  burnt  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maxentius, 
and  rebuilt  about  the  age  of  Constantine, 
and  likewise  equally  evident  that  the 
Temple  of  Fortune  stood  very  near  that 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  which  the  Portico  in 
question  does,  antiquaries  seem  satisfied 
that  this  Portico  was  the  entrance  to  the 
Temple  of  Fortune. 

Arco  di  Settimio  Severo,  erected  about 
the  year  205  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and 
his  sons,  Caracallaand  Geta.  This  Arch 
(of  the  Composite  order)  w'as  originally 
adorned  with  a Triumphal  car,  to  which 
were  attached  Six  Horses:  in  the  Car 
were  two  Figures,  supposed  to  have  re- 
presented Caracalla  and  Geta2 ; and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  Edifice  were  four 
Statues  of  Soldiers,  two  on  foot,  and  tw'o 
on  horseback.  The  Bassi  ltilievi  on  this 
Arch  record  the  Victories  of  Severus 
over  the  Parthians,  and  other  uncivilised 
Nations  : and  toward  the  end  of  the  third 
line  of  an  Inscription  still  visible,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fourth  line, 
the  marble  has  evidently  been  pared 
away ; because  Caracalla,  after  having 
murdered  Geta,  effaced  his  name,  wher- 

1  In  the  Fluting,  near  the  Capitals,  this  co- 
lour may  be  plainly  distinguished. 

2 Probably  the  sons  of  the  Emperor,  because 

he  was  prevented,  by  the  gout,  from  assisting 

in  the  triumphal  procession. 

■ 3 Livy  sa y s,  the  Temple  of  Saturn  was  con- 
secrated in  the  year  of  Rome  494,  previous  to 
the  Christian  era,  by  the  Consuls  Aulus  Sem- 
pronius,  and  Marcus  Minucius. 


ever  it  appeared,  and  substituted  other 
words  instead. 

Cltiesa  di  S.  Adriano.  This  Church, 
the  Fa9ade  of  which  is  ancient,  though 
apparently  built  after  the  Arts  began  to 
decline,  was  long  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (the 
Treasury  of  the  Roman  Republic), 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus as  having  been  erected  in  the  Street 
leading  to  tne  Capitol,  about  the  time 
of  the  Consulate  of  Titus  Lartius 3 : 
and  as  the  Church  in  question  stands  in 
the  Street  leading  to  the  Capitol,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  it  occupies  the 
Site  of  the  ancient  Treasury,  before 
which  Augustus,  according  to  Tacitus, 
placed  the  Milliarium  aureum , whence 
the  distance  to  every  gate  of  the  City 
was  measured;  and  which  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  the  centre  of  Rome.4 
Modern  antiquaries,  however,  suppose 
the  Temple  of  Saturn  to  have  been 
erected  close  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
near  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  and  the 
Arch  of  Tiberius;  and  they  likewise 
suppose  the  Church  of  S.  Adriano  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Basilica 
of  Paulus  u^milius  ; which  Edifice,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  was  adorned 
with  the  Brazen  Gate,  now’  removed  to 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano, 
and  long  thought  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Colonna  di  Foca.  This  Column,  which 
probably  made  part  of  an  ancient  build- 
ing, was  erected,  in  the  seventh  century, 
on  its  present  site,  by  the  Exarch  Sma- 
ragdus,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Pho- 
cas,  whose  statue  of  bronze  gilt  is  said 
to  have  stood  on  the  top  of  the  Column. 5 

Co/nizio.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Via  Sacra,  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  stand 
three  beautiful  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns of  Pentelic  marble,  supporting 
fragments  of  a finely  worked  Entabla- 
ture ; and  long  supposed  to  have  been 
part  of  the  Portico  of  a Temple  erected 
to  Jupiter  Stator0,  by  Romulus,  on  the 
spot  where  he  rallied  his  soldiers  who 
fled  from  the  Sabines.  But  the  now 
remaining  part  of  this  Edifice  appears 
to  have  been  built  when  architecture 

4 From  this  column,  which  was  discovered  in 
the  excavations  made  in  the  Forum  during  the 
year  1823,  the  great  roads  branched  off  in  straight 
lines  to  all  parts  of  Italy. 

5 It  was  a very  ancient  Roman  custom  to 
erect  in  the  Forum  columns  commemorative  of 
great  men. 

u Stator  (<r he  who  makes  to  stop  or 
Hand. 
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had  risen  to  a much  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  during  the  days  of  Ro- 
mulus : which  circumstance,  added  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Fasti  Consu- 
lates having  been  found  here,  has  in- 
duced antiquaries  to  think  these  beauti- 
ful ruins  part  of  the  Comilium ; especi- 
ally as  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator 
may  be  supposed  (according  to  the  re- 
>orit  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus)  to 
lave  stood  on"  another  spot,  between  the 
Via  Sacra  and  the  Palatine  Hill.1  In 
opposition,  however,  to  the  conjecture 
that  these  Columns,  long  denominated 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  were  part 
of  the  Comitium,  it  may  be  urged,  that 
the  remains  of  an  Edifice,  called  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  or  Hall  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  are  so  placed,  and 
likewise  so  far  distant  from  these  Co- 
lumns, as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
they  constituted  part  of  the  Curia,  which, 
it  is  to  he  presumed,  the  Comitium  cer- 
tainly did.  Some  persons  suppose  they 
adorned  a building  called  the  Greecostasis, 
which  was  added  to  the  Comitium,  in  the 
time  of  Pyrrhus,  for  the  reception  of 
Ambassadors ; and  which,  having  been 
destroyed,  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus 
Pius : but  as  the  Elutings  of  the  Co- 
lumns in  question  have  the  same  Tyrian 
purple  tinge  which  is  seen  in  the  Flu- 
tings  of  the  Columns  belonging  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  perhaps 
they  were  all  erected  about  the  same 
period. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  the  Comi- 
ti'.im  was  an  open  space  of  ground, 
appropriated  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Curiae,  and  subsequently  to  the  trials  of 
civil  catises.  This  area,  in  which  grew 
the  famous  fig  tree,  called  Rvminalis, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were 
said  to  have  been  suckled  by  the  she 
wolf,  was  at  first  uncovered  ; but,  about 
nine  years  after  the  entrance  of  Han- 
nibal into  Italy,  a roof  was  added  to  the 
edifice;  and,  according  to  Nardini,  it 
was  afterwards  embellished  by  Augus- 
tus with  architectural  decorations. 

We  might  be  in  some  measure  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  if  we  knew'  the  spot 
where  the  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium 
stood : for  Livy  speaks  thus,  when  de- 
scribing the  battle  between  Hostus  Hos- 
tilius  and  Mettius  Curtius  (the  former 
commanding  the  Romans,  the  latter  the 

1 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  describes  the 
site  of  the  Temple  as  being  nearer  to  the 


Sabines)  ; which  battle  was  the  cause  of 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator.  “ No  sooner  had  Hostilius 
fallen,  than  the  Romans  fled : they  were 
repulsed  to  the  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium-. 
Romulus,  who  had  been  borne  away  by 
the  tide  of  discomfited  soldiers,  now 
stopped,  raising  his  arms  toward  Heaven, 
and  exclaiming ; ‘ O,  Jupiter,  by  thy 
direction,  under  thy  auspices,  I placed 
here,  the  first  stones  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome ! The  Capitol  is  already  in 
the  power  of  the  Sabines  : they  won  it 
by  a crime : they  have  now  gained  the 
Valley,  and  even  menace  this  Palatium. 
O,  preserve  from  our  enemies  the  spot 
consecrated  to  thee ! Dispel  the  fears 
of  the  Romans  ! arrest  their  disgraceful 
flight  I and  here,  in  this  very  place,  I 
pledge  myself  to  erect  a Temple  to  thee, 
under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator;  a 
Temple  which  shall  serve  as  an  eternal 
memorial  of  thy  protection  granted  to 
Rome  t ’ — The  Romans  stopped,  as  if 
they  had  heard  the  voice  of  a god.  Cur- 
tius, pursuing  them  from  one  extremity 
of  the  Forum  to  the  other,  was  already 
near  the  Gate  of  the  Palatium,  when 
Romulus,  at  the  head  of  a band  of  in- 
trepid warriors,  attacked  him  : he  fled  ; 
and  his  horse,  alarmed  by  being  followed, 
threw  himself  into  a llog,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  rider.”®  It 
appears,  from  this  account,  that  the 
flight  of  the  Romans  must  have  been 
stopped  some  way  beyond  the  Bog 
called,  since,  the  Lake  of  Curtius ; 
therefore,  the  old  Gate  of  the  Palatium 
was,  in  all  probability,  farther  from  the 
Capitol  than  are  the  Columns  long 
called  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

Curia.  Between  the  back  part  of  the 
Church  of  S».  Maria  Liberatriceandthe 
Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the  Church  of 
S.  Teodoro,  are  ruins  of  a brick  Edifice, 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  hence 
called  Curia  Hostilia ; where,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  Senate  usually  assem- 
bled. This  Edifice  w'as  repaired  and 
probably  embellished  by  Sylla : but 
when  the  corpse  of  P.  Clodius  was  burnt 
in  it  by  the  populace,  the  whole  build- 
ing was  set  on  fire  and  totally  destroyed. 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  was  directed 
to  rebuild  it;  but  Lepidus  pulled  it 
down,  to  make  room  for  a Temple  of 
Felicity,  erected  when  he  was  Master 
of  the  Horse.  Julius  Caesar  subse* 

Palatine  Hill  than  are  the  remain*  of  the 
Comitium.  a See  Tit  Liv.  lib.  i. 
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auently  undertook  to  restore  it ; but  his 
death  intervening,  the  work  was  accom- 
plished by  Augustus,  who  gave  to  the 
new  edifice  the  name  of  Curia  Julia,  in 
honour  of  his  adoptive  father.  The 
centre  of  this  building  contained  a sta- 
tue of  Victory,  brought  by  Augustus 
from  Tarentum;  a town  to  which  the 
Romans  were  indebted  for  the  first  spe- 
cimens of  Grecian  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
which  adorned  their  capital.  These  spe- 
cimens were  taken  to  Rome  by  Cunus 
Dentatus,  in  the  year  481,  u.  c.  Three 
of  the  Walls  of  the  Curia  Julia  are  , 
in  tolerable  preservation ; and  several 
Arches,  belonging  to  this  Edifice,  may  | 
still  be  traced  in  a House  adjoining  to  ! 
the  Church  of  S».  Maria  Liberatnce. 
Judging  by  the  present  shape  of  the 
ground,  a long  flight  of  steps  (probably 
terminated  by  a portico)  occupied  the 
lower  part  of  the  facade  of  the  Curia, 
which  looked  toward  the  Capitol. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  Fa- 
lerius  supposes  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
erected  by  Numa  (and  where  the  Vestal 
Virgins 1 * * guarded  the  sacred  fire  and 
the  Palladium ),  to  have  stood  on,  or 
near,  the  site  of  this  Church  : and  in  its 
vicinity,  according  to  report,  several 
sepulchral  inscriptions  have  been  found, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  tombs  of 
Vestals,  whose  burial-place,  during  their 
high  office,  was  in  a small  domain  called 
the  Sacred  Grove,  and  appertaining  to 
the  Temple  of  Vesta.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  the  Church  of 
S*.  Maria  Liberatrice  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Sacred  Grove®,  than  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Temple : for  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  says,  “ Numa  built 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  which  we  now  see 
between  the  Palatine  Hill  and  the  Ca- 
pitol.” Dion  Cassius  likewise  places 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  between  the  Pa- 
latine Hill  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  to 
the  west  of  the  Forum  ; and  if  this  was 
its  situation,  it  must  have  stood  behind 
the  Church,  and  rather  beyond  what 

1 The  Vestal  Virgins  were  bound  to  keep  the 
sacred  fire  unextinguished,  to  guard  the  Pal- 
ladium (a  celebrated  statue  of  Pallas  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  by  Alnoas  from  Troy), 
and  likewise  to  reconcile  differences,  and  be- 
come arbiters  in  causes  of  moment  Vestals 
were  so  called  from  their  goddess,  Ve»ta,  or 
Fire-,  the  word,  Vesta,  being  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  root  ©tt,  fire,  whence  the  Greek  Eer.s, 
fire,  and  the  Latin  Vesta. 

a Cicero  describes  the  Sacred  Grove  as  being 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  stretching 

westward.  

s When  Caligula  extended  the  Imperial  Pa- 


is supposed  to  have  been  the  limits  of 
the  borum.  Nevertheless  it  is  said  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  he 
mentions  the  young  Warriors  who  an- 
nounced the  defeat  and  death  of  Sextius 
Tarquinius,  “ That  they  appeared  in  the 
Forum,  where  they  bathed  in  the  water 
of  a fountain,  near  the  Temple  of  Vesta ; 
and,  after  proclaiming  the  victory, 
quitted  the  Forum.”  lie  also  mentions 
that  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
the  Warriors  were  seen  to  bathe,  the 
Romans  raised  a Temple  to  Castor 
and  Pollux.  * We  learn  from  Ovid 
that  the  Temple  of  Vesta  erected  by 
Numa  was  round;  and  in  after  ages 
it  was  covered,  as  Pliny  reports,  with 
bronze  brought  from  Syracuse.  During 
the  second  Punic  war  it  narrowly  es- 
caped being  burnt ; and  in  the  great 
conflagration,  under  Nero,  it  was  de- 
stroyed, though  rebuilt  immediately. 
Under  Commodus  it  again  fell  a prey  to 
fire;  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  Elagabalus.  The  Locus  Cur- 
tius  is  conjectured  to  have  been  near  the 
site  of  the  Church  of  S».  Maria  Libera* 
trice ; and  on  this  side  of  the  Forum 
the  Rostra,  the  Temple  of  Augustus, 
and  the  Basilica  of  Porcius,  are  supposed 
to  have  stood.4 

Tempio  di  Antonino  e Faustina,  built 
a.  d.  168,  by  the  Roman  Senate,  in 
memory  of  their  Emperor,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  his  Consort,  Faustina.  The 
Portico  of  this  Temple,  now  the  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  displays  10 
Corinthian  Columns  of  marble,  called, 
by  the  Romans,  cipollino.  The  sides  of 
the  Portico  seem  originally  to  have  been 
encrusted  with  marble,  now  taken  away ; 
but  a Frieze  of  white  marble,  adorned 
with  Gryphons,  &c.  still  remains,  and 
proves  the  ancient  magnificence  of  the 
building. 

Tempio  di  Remo  s,  now  Chiesa  de  S.  S. 
Cosimo  e Damiano.  The  Bronze  Door, 
Marble  Door-case,  and  Porphyry  Co- 
lumns on  the  outside  of  this  Building, 

lace  toward  the  Forum,  he  so  contrived  that 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  seemed  to  be 
the  Vestibule  of  his  mansion. 

4 Pliny  informs  u»  that  the  first  Sun-dial 
erected  for  public  use  at  Home,  was  placed  on 
this  side  of  the  Forum,  about  the  year  u.  c. 
491.  During  the  first  Punic  war,  when  Catann 
was  captured  by  the  Romans,  M.  Valerius  Mes- 
sala  brought  a sun  dial  from  that  city,  and 
placed  it  in  the  Forum. 

1 According  to  some  opinions  this  was  a 
double  Temple,  erected  to  the  Brothers  Romu- 
lus and  Remus. 
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appear  to  be  antique  ; as  does  the  Ro- 
tondo,  which  serves  as  a Vestibule : but 
die  Body  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. In  this  Temple  was  a Pavement, 
containing  the  Plan  of  Rome,  cut  on 
white  marble,  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Nevcrus  and  Caracalla  ; which 
plan,  mutilated  and  unmethodised,  is 
now  fixed  into  the  Wall  of  the  Staircase 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Subterranean  Part  of  this  'I  emple  me- 
rits notice. 

Tempo  della  Pace.  Vespasian,  after 
terminating  the  War  with  Judea,  raised 
Uiis  vast  Edifice  about  the  year  75.  It 
was  the  most  magnificent  Temple  of 
ancient  Rome ; being  encrusted  with 
bronze  gilt,  adorned  with  stupendous 
columns,  and  enriched  with  the  finest 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  Grecian 
Schools ; among  which  was  the  cele- 
brated portrait  of  Ialysus,  painted  by 
Protogenes,  for  the  Rhodians,  and  the 
statue,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  the  Nile, 
w ith  16  children.  The  citizens  deposited 
their  wealth  in  this  Temple;  and  here 
Titus  Vespasian  placed  the  spoils  of 
Jerusalem.  In  short,  it  served  as  a 
public  treasury  till  about  ICO  years 
after  its  foundation ; when  the  whole  ! 
Edifice,  with  all  the  precious  contents, 
are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
which  issued  suddenly  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  : and  this  record  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  added  to  an 
idea  that  the  style  of  architecture  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  days  of  Vespasian, 
has  lately  led  antiquaries  to  conjecture 
that  these  ruins,  called  the  Temple  of 
Peace,  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
the  remains  of  a Basilica  erected  near 
the  Colosseum  by  Maxentius  ; though, 
after  his  death,  called  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine.  Perhaps,  .however,  we 
might  come  nearer  the  truth  by  suppos- 
ing that  Maxentius  raised  his  Basilica 
on  the  Site  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  1 ; 
availing  himself  of  the  remains  — for 
remains  there  surely  must  have  been — j 
of  the  ancient  Edifice,  in  order  to  con- 
struct  his  own;  but  he  appears  to  have 
extended  his  Basilica'  beyond  the  Site  of 
the  Temple;  as,  in  consequence  of  late 

1 The  ruins  of  this  Edifice,  in  their  present 
state,  correspond  with  the  account  given  by 
Winy  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Hitt.  Nat.  1. 36. 

c.  15. 

1 According  toVati,  thia  column  is  58|  Paris 
feet  in  height,  base  and  capital  inclusive ; and 
rather  more  than  IS*  feet  in  circumference. 


excavations,  part  of  the  Via  Sacra  was 
discovered  under  the  Basilica ; and  the 
New  Branch  of  the  aforesaid  Road, 
evidently  made  after  the  Basilica  was 
built,  is  not  constructed  like  the  ancient 
part.  This  New'  Branch  runs  parallel 
with  two  sides  of  the  Basilica ; and  then, 
passing  in  front  of  the  Temples  of  Re- 
mus, and  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  joins 
the  Old  Road  near  the  Site  of  the  Arch 
of ‘Fabian.  The  ancient  Via  Sacra  went 
from  the  Temple  of  Peace,  on  the  left 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  to- 
ward the  Amphitheatre.  Little  now 
can  be  traced  of  the  splendid  pile  of 
ruins  called  Constantine’s  Basilica,  ex- 
cept three  immense  Arches  (which 
formed  one  side  of  the  Edifice),  part  of 
the  Roof,  Niches  for  statues,  and  Doors 
of  Communication  : but  what  serves  to 
convev  some  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  this 
Building  is  one  of  the  eight  Columns 
with  which  its  interior  was  embellished, 
namely,  a fluted  Corinthian  Shaft  of 
white  marble,  16  English  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  without  base 
or  capital,  48  feet  high*:  it  now  stands 
before  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria  Mag- 
iore.  The  Basilica  appears  to  have 
een  of  a quadrangular  shape ; about 
SCO  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about 
200  : and  the  remaining  part  exhibits  a 
style  of  architecture  anterior  to  the  days 
j of  Maxentius,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.5 

The  houses  of  the  Rex  Sacrificules, 
and  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  were  like- 
j wise  situated  on  the  Via  Sacra.  The 
former  was  united  to  that  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins  by  Augustus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  originally  contiguous 
| to  it. 

Arco  fli  Tito;  built  with  Pentelic 
marble,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome ; and  dedicated  to  Titus,  in 
honour  of  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 
This  Edifice  consists  of  one  large  Arch, 
over  which  is  an  Attic  Storv.  Each 
front  was  originally  embellished  with 
four  (luted  Composite  Columns.  On 
the  Frieze  is  the  triumphal  procession 
of  Titus,  together  with  the  Image  of  a 
River- god,  probably  the  Jordan.  Under 
the  Arch  on  one  side  is  Titus,  seated  in 

3 Apartments  of  small  dimensions,  which 
probably  held  some  of  the  treasures  deposited 
in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were,  in  consequence 
of  an  excavation,  found  under  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine. 
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a Car,  conducted  by  the  Genius  of 
Rome,  and  attended  by  Victory,  who  is 
crowning  him  with  laurel.  On  the  other 
side  of  tne  Arch  are  the  Spoils  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  namely,  the  table 
of  the  Shewbread,  the  tables  of  the 
Law  *,the  Seven-branched  Golden  Can- 
dlestick, the  Jubilee  Trumpets,  the  In- 
cense Vessel,  &c.  copied,  no  doubt,  from 
the  originals;  and  therefore  the  most 
faithful  representations  extant  of  these 
sacred  Jewish  antiquities.2  The  Dei- 
fication of  Titus  is  represented  on  the 
Roof  of  the  inside  of  the  Arch.  This 
Edifice  wras  nearly  destroyed,  that  its 
ornaments  might  be  placed  elsewhere : 
but  enough  remains  to  prove  that  it  w'as 
the  most  beautiful  building  of  its  kind 
ever  erected  at  Rome.3  On  the  attic 
story,  frontingthe  Amphitheatre,  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  may  still  be  seen  : — 

senatvs 

POPVLVSQVE  . ROMANVS 
DIVO  . TITO  . mvi  . VESPA  SLA  NI  . P . 

VESPASIANO  . AVGVSTO. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  appellation  of 
mvo  here  given  to  Titus,  that  this  Mo- 
nument was  erected  to  him  after  his 
death ; for  such  a title  was  never  con- 
ferred upon  the  living  Emperors.  To 
prevent  the  Arch  from  falling,  it  has 
been  lately  and  judiciously  repaired ; 
for  the  modern  work  is  of  such  a de- 
scription that  it  cannot  be  confounded 
with  the  ancient. 

Gradinata  del  Tempio  di  Venere  e 
Roma.  The  steps  not  long  ago  exca- 
vated, betwen  the  Church  of  Sa.  Fran- 
cesca Romana  and  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
appear  to  be  part  of  those  which  led 
from  the  Forum  to  the  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome.  These  Temples 
were  encompassed  by  a Portico,  adorned 
with  a double  row  of  Columns  of  grey 
granite,  remains  of  which  are  still  dis- 
coverable; as  are  the  Foundations  of 
the  Portico.  The  Temples,  though 

1 The  Tables  of  the  Law  are  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable. 

* Josephus  supposes  the  Veil,  and  Tables  of 
the  Law,  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Imperial 
Palace  at  Home : and  the  Candlestick,  and 
other  spoils,  in  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
Golden  Fillet,  according  to  report,  was  seen 
in  the  days  of  Adrian ; and  several  of  the  sa- 
cred Hebrew  vessels  were  carried  by  Genseric 
to  Africa. 

3 Judea  is  always  represented,  on  the  Medals 
struck  by  Titus,  as  a Female,  sitting  on  the 
ground,  in  a posture  denoting  sorrow. 

4 The  name  of  this  Double  Temple  seems 
allusive  to  the  boasted  descent  of  the  Uomans 
from  iEneas,  the  Son  of  Venus, 


each  had  its  separate  Entrance  and 
Celia,  formed  only  one  edifice,  in  length 
about  330  feet,  and  about  160  in  width. 
The  front  toward  the  Forum  was 
adorned  with  Corinthian  fluted  Columns 
of  Parian  marble,  near  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter ; as  was  that  toward  the  Colos- 
seum ; and  on  either  side  were  Columns 
of  the  same  description,  Fragments  of 
which  remain.  Beyond  the  Steps  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  on  one  side,  and 
the  Colosseum  on  the  other,  to  the 
Courts  of  this  double  Temple,  were 
Steps  which  encompassed  the  Building, 
and  led  to  its  Vestibules.  Each  Celia 
likewise  was  approached  by  a Flight  of 
Steps,  and  adorned  with  Columns  of 
porphyry,  found,  from  late  excavations, 
to  have  been  upward  of  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. The  Roof  was  stuccoed  and 
gilt ; and  the  interior  Walls  and  Pave- 
ment w'ere  encrusted  with  giallo  antico 
and  serpentino.  The  Celia  of  each 
Temple,  the  Niches  for  the  statues  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  and  a considerable 
part  of  one  of  the  Side  Walls,  are  toler- 
ably perfect,  and  indicate  that  the  whole 
Edifice  must  have  been  a chef  d' ccuvre 
of  architecture.  It  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  the  Emperor  Adrian ; and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Ceiling  of  each 
Celia  is  ornamented  resembles  the  style 
of  the  remaining  part  of  his  Villa  near 
Tivoli. 1 

Colosseo.  This  vast  and  magnificent 
structure  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  of  Colosseum  from  a colossal 
Statue  (120  feet  high)  of  Nero,  in  the 
character  of  Apollo,  which  was  placed 
in,  or  near  it.  Titus,  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Edifice,  exhibited  Gladiato- 
rial Shows3  in  its  Arena6  during  100 
days : and  5000  wild  beasts,  together 

with  some  thousands  of  Gladiators,  are 
said  to  have  been  sacrificed  on  this  oc- 
casion. The  Colosseo  was  commenced 
by  Flavius  Vespasian,  finished  by  Titus, 
and  opened  in  the  80th  year  of  the 

5 Gladiatorial  Shows  were  exhibited  in  this 
Amphitheatre  till  the  year  404  ; when  an  east- 
ern Monk,  named  Almachius,  or  Telemachus, 
rushed  into  the  Arena,  and  endeavoured  to  se- 
parate the  Combatants.  The  Prmtor  Alypius, 
who  enjoyed  these  horrid  sights,  ordered  the 
Gladiators  to  slay  the  Monk  ; they  obeyed : but 
he  was  canonised,  and  llonorius  abolished  the 
Shows. 

Combats  of  Gladiators  were  instituted  a.  u.  c. 
490. 

6 So  called  because  strewed  with  sand,  that 
the  blood  of  the  wounded  might  not  make  the 
place  slippery. 

c 4 
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Christian  era.  It  is  supposed  to  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Fish-ponds  of  Nero. 
Its  exterior  circular  Wall  rests  on  two 
steps;  and  had  Three  Rows  of  Arches, 
80  in  each  Row,  placed  one  above  the 
other,  with  half  columns  between  them, 
to  support  their  respective  Entablatures ; 
the  first  Row  of  Half-columns  being 
Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Co- 
rinthian; and  the  fourth  Story,  which 
terminates  the  Edifice,  was  embellished 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  had  Win- 
dows instead  of  Arches.  The  exterior 
Arches  of  the  first  Row  are  marked  with 
numerical  letters,  indicative  of  the  inte- 
rior Staircases  (of  which  there  were  20), 
whereby  each  class  of  persons  ascended 
to  the  Seats  provided  for  them.  Seventy- 
six  Entrances  were  appropriated  to  the 
People ; two  were  for  the  Gladiators, 
and  two  for  the  Emperor  and  his  Suite : 
and  between  the  Arches  numbered 
XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Entrance  from  the 
Palace  of  Titus  to  the  Amphitheatre. 
The  shape  of  this  Edifice  is  an  oval, 
computed  to  be  1641  Paris  feet  in  cir- 
cumference; and  157  in  height:  its 
Arena,  likewise  an  oval,  is  285  Paris 
feet  in  length,  by  182  in  width;  and 
surrounded  with  a Dwarf  Wall,  suffici- 
ently high  to  have  protected  the  spect- 
ators from  the  wild  beasts.  The  Arena 
has  tw'o  Entrances;  one  opposite  to  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  the  other 
on  the  side  of  the  Mons  Coelius;  and 
near  the  latter  Entrance  is  a gigantic 
Buttress  raised  by  Pius  VI  I,  to  prevent 
this  part  of  the  structure  from  falling. 
The  materials  of  which  it  is  chiefly 
composed  are  immense  blocks  of  traver- 
tino  *,  originally  fixed  together  with  iron, 
or  bronze  cramps,  now  taken  away 8 : 
and  the  time  employed  in  building  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  about  four  years. 
The  Wall  of  the  Arena  had  Doors  in 
the  form  of  Grates,  through  which  the 
wild  beasts  and  Gladiators  entered  : and 
immediately  above  this  Wall  was  the 
Podium,  or  Balcony,  for  the  Emperor 
and  his  Family,  the  Priests,  Vestals, 
Senators,  and  Magistrates  entitled  to 
curule  chairs ; and  behind  these  seats 
rose  others,  for  the  several  classes  of 
Citizens,  each  class  having  its  peculiar 
door,  leading  to  its  Seats.  These  Benches 
for  the  People  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  called  Mceniana,  or  Preecincliones, 
and  subdivided  by  small  Steps,  called  Cu- 


nei : the  first  part  contained  24  Benches ; 
the  second  16 ; and  the  third  (originally 
constructed  with  wood),  10  only,  be- 
sides the  Gallery,  appropriated  to  the 
Populace  : but  this  third  division  having 
taken  fire,  was  restored,  in  stone,  by 
Elagabalus,  and  Alexander  Severus. 
Every  Story  of  this  Amphitheatre  had 
a spacious  circular  covered  Corridor; 
to  the  three  first  of  which,  light  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  exterior  Arches,  and,  to 
the  last,  by  the  Windows.  Each  of  these 
corridors  (called  vomit  orii)  led  to  the 
stiircases  of  the  different  fiats,  and  like- 
wise to  the  seats.  The  Benches  are 
supposed  to  have  held  87,000  spectators ; 
and  the  Gallery  above  them  upward  of 
20,000.  The  Attic  Corridor  was  orna- 
mented with  80  columns  of  marble,  sup- 
porting a Terrace,  whereon  stood  the 
workmen  who  had  charge  of  the  Velarium, 
or  Awning,  which  was  stretched  over 
the  whole  Structure,  from  the  Walls  to 
the  Arena,  in  case  of  rain,  or  extreme 
heat : and  in  the  Wall  of  this  Attic 
Story  arc  Square  Holes,  supposed  to 
have  contained  part  of  the  apparatus  for 
fixing  the  Awning.  This  Amphitheatre 
suffered  by  fire  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  was  repaired  in  consequence : it 
likewise  suffered  again,  from  the  same 
cause,  under  Macrinus,  and  was  re- 
paired by  Alexander  Severus.  In  con- 
sequence of  late  excavations  under  the 
Arena,  subterranean  Walls  and  Passages 
have  been  discovered;  the  former  ap- 
parently constructed  during  the  middle 
ages ; and  among  the  latter  is  the  spot 
where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  assassinate  Commodus.  Fragments 
of  Columns,  Sculpture,  and  Inscriptions, 
were  likewise  discovered : and  one  of 
the  Inscriptions  signifies,  that  the  Arena, 
Podium,  Benches,  and  some  of  the  En- 
trances, were  repaired  about  the  year 
439  of  the  Christian  era,  by  Lampadius, 
Prefect  of  Rome : and  according  to 
another  Inscription,  repairs  were  again 
made,  about  the  year  480,  in  consequence 
of  damage  done  by  an  earthquake.  But 
the  great  mischief  this  stupendous  Edifice 
sustained  during  the  14th  century,  from 
Civil  wars,  so  completely  ruined  part  of 
the  eastern  Wall  which  fronts  the  Church 
of  S.  Gregorio,  that  the  fallen  and 
loosened  stones  furnished  ample  mate- 
rials for  building  several  large  palaces : 
and  this  purloining  business  went  on  so 
prosperously,  that  if  the  Arena  had  not,  at 


1 7 .apt*  Tyburtinui,  a stone  much  used  in 
large  buildings  at  Rome. 


a The  Cramps  were  fastened  with  melted 
lead. 
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length,  been  consecrated  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, the  remaining  Walls  might  probably 
have  become  the  prey  of  stone-masons.  1 * * * * * * * 

Near  the  Colosseum,  towards  the  Via 
Sacra,  are  ruins  of  a Fountain,  called 
the  Meta  Sutlans,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Meta  of  a Circus.  It  was  conical, 
and  had  a jet  d'eau  issuing  from  the 
vertex.  It  must  once  have  been  mag- 
nificent, because  it  is  introduced  on  the 
medals  of  the  Amphitheatre  which  bear 
the  names  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  Gordianus  Pius. 
The  same  medals  display  arches  in  the 
form  of  a portico,  which  were  probably 
the  aqueduct  that  conveyed  water  to  the 
Meta  Sudans,  for  the  use  of  persons  who 
assisted  at  the  Shows ; and  for  filling 
the  Arena  when  Naumachi®  were  ex- 
hibited there. 

In  that  part  of  the  Via  Sacra  which 
was  near  the  Colesseum,  Nardini  places 
the  House  of  Ancus  Martius,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Lares,  the  Altar  of  Orbona, 
the  Temple  of  Strenia  (the  goddess  of 
new  year's  gifts),  and  the  Colossus, 
120  feet  high,  which  was  originally 
placed  by  Nero  in  the  vestibule  of  his 
golden  house ; but  removed  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  deposited  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Via  Sacra.  This  Colossus  appears 
to  have  been  of  bronze ; the  head  origin- 
ally resembled  Nero,  but  Vespasian 
transformed  it  into  an  Apollo.  It  was 
removed  a second  time  by  Adrian,  and 
by  Commodus  the  face  was  changed  into 
a likeness  of  himself. 9 Several  statues 
of  Elephants,  in  bronze,  were  likewise 
placed  upon  the  Via  Sacra ; which  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Horace,  a 
favourite  lounge  for  idlers. 

Area  di  Costantino,  dedicated  to  that 
Emperor,  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Koine,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over 
Maxentius  at  the  Ponte  Molle.  This 
Arch  stands  near  the  Colosseum,  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Cadian  Hills, 
and  is  the  most  splendid  because  the  best- 
preserved  edifice  of  its  kind  remaining 
in  Rome.  It  consists  of  three  Arches, 
that  in  the  centre  being  of  much  larger 
dimensions  than  the  others.  It  lias,  on 
each  front,  four  fluted  Corinthian  Co- 
lumns; seven  being  giallo  antico,  and 

1 Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Colosseum  by 

moonlight,  should  provide  themselves  with 

Lanterns  ; and  likewise  apply  at  the  neigh, 

bouring  Guard-house  for  a Soldier  to  conduct 

them  up  the  Stairs,  and  through  the  Corridors, 

to  the  Attic  Story. 

i This  immense  statue  could  not  have  been 

superexccUcnt  with  respect  to  workmanship ; 


one  partly  giallo  antico  and  partly  white 
marble : and  on  the  Pilasters,  above 
these  Columns,  are  Statues  of  Dacian 
Warriors.  3 The  Bassi  Rilievi  which 
enrich  the  Frieze,  and  represent  the 
Conquest  of  Verona  and  the  Victory  at 
the  Ponte  Molle,  together  with  the  four 
Figures  of  Fame,  and  the  two  Medal- 
lions on  the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are  proofs 
of  the  decline  of  Sculpture  under  Con- 
stantine: the  other  Bassi  Rilievi,  two 
below  the  Great  Arcade  excepted  (which 
were  also  done  in  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine), are  finely  worked,  and  belonged 
to  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which 
adorned  his  Forum,  but  was  taken  to 
pieces  by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
that  its  superb  materials  might  be  em- 
ployed to  ornament  the  triumphal  Arch 
of  a far  less  deserving  Emperor.  One 
of  these  beautiful  Bassi  Rilievi  (front- 
ing the  Colosseum)  represents  the  Tri- 
umphal Entry  of  Trajan  into  Rome ; 
and  another,  on  the  opposite  side,  re- 
presents him  in  the  act  of  offering  the 
Sacrifice  called  the  SuovetaurUia.  The 
Statues  of  Dacian  Warriors,  the  Columns 
of  giallo  antico,  and  all  the  Cornices, 
were  taken  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Teodoro.  Immediately 
behind  the  Forum  ilomanum,  on  the 
way  to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  on  the 
spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  LupercaJ, 
stands  this  small  Rotondo,  erected,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  several  anti- 
quaries, on  the  Site  of  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Romulus ; which  stood  in 
the  Lupercal,  where  he  and  Remus  were 
discovered ; and,  in  confirmation  of 
these  opinions,  the  bronze  Wolf  of  Etrus- 
can workmanship,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  was  found  in  this  Temple. 
Moreover,  it  was  customary  for  the 
ancient  Romans  to  carry  Sick  Infants 
to  the  Temple  of  Romulus:  and  Sick 
Infants  are  now  taken  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Teodoro ; a circumstance  which  cor- 
roborates the  opinion,  that  this  Church 
was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Romulus:  for  ancient  customs  are 
still  preserved  at  Rome,  especially  those 
which  relate  to  religion.  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  reports,  that  the  Arca- 
dians erected  a Temple  to  Pan,  on  a 

as  Pliny  tells  us  the  art  of  casting  bronze 
statues  had  considerably  declined  in  the  days 
of  Nero. 

3 The  heads  of  these  eight  statues  are  said 
to  have  been  purloined  and  carried  to  Klo. 
rencc  by  Lorenzo  de"  Medici : but  restored  by 
Clement  X1L 
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part  of  the  Palatine  Hilt,  Cal  led  the 
Lupercal,  near  a Cavern  and  a Wood ; 
adding,  “ When  Rotnulus  and  ltemus 
were  committed  to  the  Tiber,  that  river 
being  much  swoln,  came  up  to  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  the  cradle 
which  contained  the  devoted  Infants  was 
placed.  When  the  water  receded,  the 
cradle,  being  dashed  against  a large  stone, 
was  overturned;  and  a she- wolf,  who 
lurked  near,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  the 
terrified  Infants,  came  and  licked  off  the 
mud  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
likewise  suckled  them ; till,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  approach  of  Shepherds, 
she  took  refuge  in  a neighbouring  Wood, 
according  to  tradition,  consecrated  to 
Pan.  In  this  Wood  was  a Grotto,  which 
( though  the  Wood  no  longer  exists)  may 
still  be  seen,  near  the  edifices  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  road  to  the  Circus ; and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grotto  stands  an 
sEiicuIa1 *,  where  this  adventure  is  re- 
corded in  bronze.  The  work  appears 
very  ancient,  and  represents  two  Infants 
suckled  by  a Wolf.”9  Perhaps,  there- 
fore, the  .Edicula  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus  might  have  been 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Romulus ; and 
if  so,  its  situation,  as  described  by  him, 
accords  with  that  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Teodoro.  3 On  the  outside  of  the  door 
of  entrance  to  this  Church  stands  a Pa- 
gan Altar.  The  Walls  of  the  Church 
are  circular,  perfect,  and,  though  ancient, 
not  of  very  high  antiquity.  They  ex- 
hibit withinside  three  large  Niches  for 
Statues.  The  Roof  is  modern  ; and  the 
Tribuna  displays  a Mosaic  of  the  eighth 
century ; at  which  period  Pope  Adrian 
I,  converted  this  Edifice  into  a Christian 
Temple.  Its  interior  may  be  seen  every 
•Sunday  morning,  from  eight  o’clock  till 
ten  ; and  every  Thursday  morning,  from 
seven  o'clock  till  eight. 

Arc 9 di  Sc'tlimio  Severo  in  I'elabmm. 
This  Arch,  of  the  Composite  Order,  was 
erected  by  the  Bankers  and  Tradesmen 
of  the  Forum  Boarium,  to  Septimius 
Severus,  his  Consort,  Julia,  and  their 
Sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta.  On  one  side 
of  this  Arch  is  a Basso  Rilievo,  which 

1 M’licuhe  were  small  edifices,  each  of  which 
containc  I an  altar  : many  of  them  may  still  be 
seen  in  Magna  Unccia:  they  resemble  modern 
oratories. 

1 The  precise  wonls  are,  “ a Wolf  present- 
ing her  teats  to  the  Twins.” 

Livy  confirms  the  statement  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus.  — See  T.  Ltv.  lib.  i. 

3  Venuti  asserts  that  the  little  Temple  of 

Romulus  was  long  preserved  in  its  original 


represents  Septimius  Severus  and  Julia 
sacrificing  ; and  on  the  other  side  Cara- 
calla and  Geta  were  represented  sacri- 
ficing : but  the  figure  of  the  latter  was 
torn  down  by  his  barbarous  murderer, 
though  the  place  it  occupied  may  still 
be  seen.  The  name  of  Geta,  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  Arch,  was  likewise 
effaced  by  Caracalla.  Adjoining  to  this 
Edifice  is  the  Church  ot  S.  Giorgio  in 
lrelabnim,  supposed  to  stand  on  the  Site 
of  the  Basilica  of  Sempronius. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Velabrnm 
is  uncertain  ; but  this  name  was  given 
to  all  that  part  of  the  plain  extending 
from  the  Forum  Romanum  toward  the 
Circus  Maximus.  This  plain  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a marsh ; in  order 
to  drain  which,  and’,  at  the  same  time, 
cleanse  the  streets  of  Rome,  Tarquinius 
Priscus  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima. 
In  the  Velabrum  was  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium, where  stood  the  celebrated  statue 
of  a Cow,  by  Myron. 4 The  Forum 
Olitorium,  the  Forum  Piscatorium,  and 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa, 
were  likewise  in  this  quarter;  and  the 
last  stood,  according  to  Livy,  at  the 
lower  end  of  a street  called  the  Argile- 
tum,  and  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers. 

Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte.  This  is 
a Square  Building,  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  white  Grecian  marble ; and 
was  once  adorned  with  columns  and  sta- 
tues, which  have  disappeared.  It  has 
an  Arch  in  the  centre  of  every  front ; 
and  the  brickwork  above  the  cornice  is 
of  modern  date.  3 This  Edifice  seems 
originally  to  have  been  either  a Market- 
house,  or  an  Exchange,  of  which  there 
were  several  in  ancient  Rome ; almost 
every  Forum  was  provided  with  one  of 
them,  and  they  were  called  Jani. 

To  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  at  the  end  of  a path  with 
Small  Arches  thrown  over  it,  is  a little 
Rill  of  peculiarly  limpid  and  excellent 
Water,  which  discharges  itself  into  the 
Cloaca  Maxima ; and  which  tradition  re- 
ports to  be  the  Source  of  the  Juturna; 
whence  sprang  a I ,ake  of  the  same  name  ; 
in  which  lake,  Castor  ar.d  Pollux  are 

state  of  simplicity  ; bv  way  of  calling  to  the 
remembrance  of  the  Romans  the  simple  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors. 

4 According  to  some  writers,  the  statue 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Forum  Roarium 
was  that  of  a bronze  Bull,  brought  from 
.Egina. 

5 It  was  added  by  the  Frangipani  family, 
when  they  converted  this  Building  into  a small 
Fortress. 
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said  to  have  watered  their  horses  after 
the  battle  at  the  Locus  Regillus. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  Just  beyond  the 
aforesaid  little  Rill  of  Water  is  the  great 
Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  constructed 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  with  rude  and 
immense  stones,  hew'n  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  and  placed  on  each  other, 
so  as  to  form,  without  any  cement,  this 
stupendous  Subterranean  Corridor,  one 
of  the  most  surprising  and  useful  public 
works  of  ancient  Rome.  1 Its  height 
and  breadth  were  the  same,  about  18 
Roman  architectural  pal  mi : it  entered 
the  Tiber  between  the  Pons  Senatorius 
and  the  still  existing  Temple  of  Vesta ; 
and  its  Mouth  may  be  seen  when  the 
river  is  low.  4 The  Cloaca  Maxima  com- 
municated with  several,  comparatively 
speaking,  small  Common  Sewers ; all  of 
which  were  united  in  the  Forum  Roma- 
num,  and  discharged  their  contents  into 
the  Cloaca  Maxima.  These  Cloaca-  were 
extended,  and  completed,  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Ma ria  in  Coxmedin.  This 
Edifice,  which  stands  in  the  Forum  Boari- 
um,  is  supposed,  by  some  authors,  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Pudicilia  Patricia , or 
Chastity ; from  which  Plebeians  were  ex- 
cluded^: but  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
says,  “that  ServiusTullius  erected  a Tem- 
ple to  Fortune  in  the  Forum  Boarium, 
and  another  to  Fortuna  Virilis,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber and  as  the  last-nam- 
ed building  is  similar  in  form  to  that  called 
the  Temple  of  Pudicilia  Patricia,  per- 
haps they  might  both  have  been  erected 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  conse-  , 
crated  to  Fortune  by  Tullius.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Edifice  in  question 
was  originally  an  ancient  Temple;  be- 
cause part  of  the  Celia,  built  with  large 
blocks  of  travertino,  and  eight  Columns 
of  the  exterior  Peristyle,  still  remain. 
Seven  of  these  Columns  may  be  discov- 

1 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Cloacae  made  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
says:  “The  work  is  admirable;  and  in  my 
opinion  Home  has  nothing  more  magnificent 
— nothing  which  better  proves  her  grandeur, 
than  the  Aqueducts,  Paved  Roads,  and  Com- 
mon Sewers.”  And  Piiny  says,  that  the  Clo- 
ac.e,  or  Common  Sewers,  were  tile  most  won- 
derful of  tiie  public  works  at  Home  ; being  cut 
through  hills,  and  under  the  very  foundations 
of  tiie  City  ; and  moreover  60  spacious  that  a 
ear  loaded  with  hay  might  pass  though  them. 
Common  Sewers  were  invented  by  the  Ho- 
mans. The  smaller  Cloacfe,  which  all  com- 
municated with  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  were 
continually  cleansed  by  streams  of  water  re- 
sembling rivers. 

3  It  is  sometimes  practicable  to  enter  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  in  a small  boat 


ered  in  the  Walls  of  the  Church ; and 
one  in  the  Sacristy.  They  are  of  Gre- 
cian marble  fluted,  and  of  the  Composite 
Order,  with  Capitals  so  finely  worked, 
that  probably  they  were  executed  long 
after  the  construction  of  the  Temple. 
Pope  Adrian  I,  rebuilt  this  Edifice,  in 
the  year  728 ; and,  from  being  over- 
charged with  ornaments,  it  received  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  4 Its 
Portico  contains  an  ugly  ancient  Mask, 
probably  the  Mouth  of  a Fountain  ; but 
(in  consequence  of  an  idea,  once  pre- 
valent among  the  populace,  that  oracles 
issued  from  it,)  called  Bocca  della  veritd.  •' 
The  Church  is  paved  with  Porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles : the  High  Altar 
is  made  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  and 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  a Sar- 
cophagus. The  Tribuna  contains  an 
Ancient  Pontifical  Chair;  and  the  Co- 
lumns which  support  the  Nave  are  an- 
tique. Giovanni- Mario  Crescimbeni,  the 
first  Custode  of  Arcadia,  was  buried  in 
this  Church ; his  Monument  is  near  the 
great  door. 

Tempio  di  Vesta,  now  Chiesa  di  Santa 
Maria  del  Sole.  When  this  Temple  was 
erected  is  uncertain ; but  its  elegant 
Greek  architecture  proves  it  of  much 
later  date  than  any  other  relics  of  anti- 
quity in  the  Forum  Boarium.  Domitiau 
is  said  to  have  repaired  this  Edifice; 
which  is  ornamented  with  19  beautiful 
Corinthian  Columns,  fluted,  and  of  Pa- 
rian marble : they  rest  on  a Circular 
Flight  of  Steps,  and  form  a Circular 
Portico  round  a Celia  likewise  Circular® ; 
the  Wall  of  which  is  composed  of  blocks 
of  Parian  marble:  and  so  exquisitely 
are  these  materials  joined,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  only  one  piece.  The  ancient 
Roof  was  Bronze ; but  that,  together 
with  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  one  of 
the  columns  (for  originally  there  were 
20),  can  no  longer  be  found.  "> 

3 Virginia,  though  of  noble  birth,  was  ex- 
cluded from  this  Temple,  because  she  had 
married  the  Consul  Voluinnius,  a Plebeian; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance  she 
erected,  at  her  own  home,  in  Vico  Congo,  the 
Temple  of  Pudicilia  Plebeia. 

4 An  expression  which  aiguilles  in  Greek, 
Covered  with  ornaments. 

5 Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  Mask  to 
represent  Jupiter,  into  whose  mouth  persons, 
who  were  to  make  oalli  before  a judge,  put 
their  hand, 

0 The  Temples  of  Vesta  were  always  orbi- 
cular, perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

" This,  and  another  Temple  of  Vesta,  are 
mentioned  by  Horace,  as  existing  at  Rome  in 
his  days. 
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Temjno  della  Fortuna  Virile,  now  Chieta 
di  Santa  Maria  Egiziaca.  Servius  Tul- 
lius, in  gratitude  for  his  extraordinary 
elevation  from  a slave  to  a monarch, 
erected  this  Edifice : and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  relates,  that  the  femple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  was  burnt,  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Tullius,  and  rebuilt 
in  its  original  form  ; and  that  the  Statue 
of  the  King,  placed  during  his  reign  in 
this  Temple,  though  made  of  wood  gilt, 
remained  uninjured  amidst  the  flames. 
Dionysius  also  says,  it  was  seen  in  the 
Temple,  and  highly  venerated  by  the 
Romans,  in  his  time.  The  body  of  the 
Temple  is  built  with  peperino  1 (the 
stone  of  which  nearly  all  the  most  an- 
cient edifices  of  Rome  were  composed); 
the  Portico  is  built  with  travertino;  and 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  conceal  the  in- 
juries produced  by  the  aforesaid  con- 
flagration, a coat  of  fine  stucco  em- 
bellishes the  Exterior  Walls  and  elegant 
fluted  Ionic  Columns;  which  last  appear, 
from  their  beautiful  proportions,  to  have 
been  added  to  the  Building  at  a period 
when  architecture  had  attained  a high 
degree  of  perfection  at  Rome.  'I  he 
ornaments  of  the  Entablature,  though 
injured  by  time,  are  still  visible. 

The  Ara  Maxima,  erected,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Hercules  after  the  death 
of  Cacus,  was  in  this  vicinity  ; and  near 
the  Palatine,  or  Senatorian  Bridge,  now 
called  Ponte  Hollo,  are  remains  of  an 
Edifice  denominated  The  House  of 
Pilate,  but  really  that  of  Nicholas  Cres- 
cens,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
Pone  John  X.  2 

Palazzo  de'  CesarL  On  the  Mons  Po- 
int in  us,  where  Romulus  founded  Rome, 
Augustus  began,  Tiberius  and  Caligula 
continued,  and  Domitian  finished,  the 
splendid  Palace  of  her  Emperors ; which, 
like  a small  city,  covered  the  Hill.  The 
shape  of  this  Palace  ( nearly  a parallelo- 
gram ) may  still  be  traced  ; and  ruins  of 
one  half,  called  Uomus  Augustana,  are 
discoverable  in  the  Vigna  Palatina  3,  and 
the  Gardens  belonging  to  the  Convent 

1 Lapis  Albanus,  a volcanic  production, 
found  near  the  Lake  of  A Ibano. 

a This  house  became  afterwards  the  property 
of  the  celebrated  Nicolo  di  Rienio,  Tribune  of 
Rome  in  1347,  and  was  rebuilt  by  him. 

> This  Domain,  formerly  called  the  Villa 
Spada,  now  belongs  to  an  English  Gentleman, 
who  has  concerted  it  into  a delightful  resi- 
dence. 

* These  steps  were  such  as  the  modern  Ro- 
mans call  Scata  a cordonata. 

4 Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  sun. 

* Tlie  Temple  of  the  goddess  Viriplaca  like- 


S.  Bonavcntura,  and  the  English  Col- 
lege; and  ruins  of  the  other  half,  called 
IJomus  '1'iberiana,  are  equally  discover- 
able in  the  Orti  Farnesiani.  The  Front 
of  the  Palace  and  Principal  Entrance 
seem  to  have  been  toward  the  Via  Sacra  : 
and  to  render  the  ascent  to  this  Entrance 
easy,  there  were  Steps,  probably  extend- 
ing in  a semicircular  form,  before  the 
Portico ; and  so  made,  that  quadrupeds 
and  carriages  might  mount  them.  4 Be- 
tween these  two  buildings  were  the 
Gardens  of  Adonis,  terminated  at  the 
end,  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  by  a 
Theatre.  On  each  side  of  the  Gard'ens 
was  a Hyppodrome  ; and  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct  (some  Arches  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  of  S.  Bona- 
ventura)  was  brought  over  the  Ca'lian 
Hill,  to  supply  the  Palace  with  water. 
The  Temple  of  Apollo,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus after  the  Victory  of  Actium, 
stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill  near  the 
Uomus  August  tna,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a liotondo 5,  with  an  open 
circular  Portico,  placed  in  a Court, 
adorned  with  a Peristyle.  Statues  of  the 
SO  Daughters  of  Danaus  surrounded  the 
Portico ; and,  opposite  to  them,  were 
Equestrian  Statues  of  their  Husbands. 
Connected  with  this  Temple  was  a Li- 
brary, filled  with  the  works  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  orna- 
mented, according  to  Pliny,  with  a 
bronze  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo  of  ex- 
cellent Etruscan  workmanship : and  on 
the  side  of  the  Hill  toward  the  Forum, 
under  Caligula’s  Bridge,  which  joined 
the  Palace  to  the  Capitol,  appears  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  1 einple  of 
Augustus,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
During  the  year  1720,  accident  discov- 
ered, in  the  Farnese  Gardens,  a magni- 
ficent Hall,  200  palmi  in  length,  and 
132  in  breadth.  Antiquaries  suppose  it 
to  have  been  built  by  Domitian  : it  was 
richly  ornamented  with  statues,  columns 
of  giallo  antico,  and  other  precious  mar- 
bles ; and  behind  it  are  Baths,  still  in 
tolerably  good  preservation.  6 But  im- 

wise  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  >Vhon  a dis- 
pute arose  between  husband  and  wife,  they 
repaired  to  this  Temple  ; and  after  recapitu- 
lating their  grievances  to  the  goddess,  were 
reconciled.  Several  other  Temples,  dedicated 
to  Vesta,  Bacchus,  Cybcle,  Juno  Sospita,  Ju- 
piter Victor,  the  goddess  Kebris,  Minerva, 
and  Elagabalus,  erected  by  and  dedicated  to 
himself,  were  likewise  placed  on  the  Palatine: 
and  here  also  was  a temple  consecrated  to 
Moonlight  : together  with  a considerable  num- 
ber of  dwellings  belonging,  in  the  latter  days  of 
the  Republic,  to  distinguished  Patricians. 
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mense  and  superb  as  was  the  first-built  j 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  Nero  (whose  ex-  j 
travagance,  and  whose  passion  for  archi- 
tecture had  no  limits,)  thought  it  much 
too  small  for  him : he,  therefore,  extended 
its  edifices  and  gardens  from  the  Palatine 
Hill  to  the  Esquiline : and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  fabric  by  fire, 
in  the  year  64,  he  repaired  the  Domus 
jiugustana ; and  added  to  it  his  celebrated 
Domus  aurea,  or  Golden  House,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  of  the  Caelian 
Hill.  Suetonius  says,  “ To  give  an  idea 
of  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  edifice, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  in  its 
Vestibulum  1 2 was  placed  his  colossal 
statue,  120  feet  in  height.  It  had  a 
triple  portico,  supported  by  1000  co- 
lumns; with  a lake,  like  a little  sea,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  which  resembled 
cities.  It  contained  fields,  vineyards, 
pasture  grounds,  and  groves,  in  which 
were  all  descriptions  of  animals,  both 
wild  and  tame.  Its  interior  shone  with 
gold,  gems,  and  mother-of-pearl.  In  the 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  eating  rooms  were 
machines  of  ivory,  which  turned  round, 
and,  from  pipes',  scattered  flowers  and 
perfumes  on  the  guests.  The  principal 
banqueting- hall  was  a rotondo,  so  con- 
structed that  it  turned  round  night  and 
day,  in  imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  i 
earth.  4 The  baths  were  supplied  from  ; 
the  sea,  and  the  sulphureous  waters  of 
Albulse 3 : and  when  Nero,  after  having  . 
dedicated  this  fairy  palace,  took  up  his 
abode  there,  his  only  observation  was, 
M Now  I shall  begin  to  live  like  a man.”  4 
Under  the  Campanile  of  the  Church  of 
S.  John  and  S.  Paul,  and  extending  to- 
ward the  Colosseo,  are  remains  of  a 
noble  Portico,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Domus  A urea ; and  foundations 
of  other  buildings,  which  probably  be- 
longed to  it  likewise,  may  be  traced  the 
whole  way  from  the  Vigna  Palatina  to 
the  Esquiline  Hill.  The  Domus  Aurea 
was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  of  long 

1 The  Vestibulum  was  the  Court  belonging 
to  the  Edifice. 

2 And  probably  to  prevent  the  beams  of  the 
sun  from  enteting  it. 

3 These  waters,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
were  several  springs  collected  together,  had 
the  reputation,  in  ancient  times,  of  possessing 
many  medicinal  virtues. 

4 See  Life  of  Nero,  c.  31 . 

5 The  Arcadian  Academy,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  existing,  and  to  which  most  of  the 
Princes  and  Literati  of  Europe  belong,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1690.  and  warmly  patron- 

ised  by  Christina  of  Sw  eden,  and  the  literary 


continuance  ; for  that  part  which  occu- 
pied the  Caelian  Hill,  interfering  with 
the  plans  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  was 
quickly  destroyed,  so  that  little  remained 
standing,  after  the  reign  of  the  latter 
Prince,  except  what  was  built  on  the 
Palatine.  The  lavish  expenditure  of 
Domitian  on  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
is  mentioned  by  Plutarch;  but  Trajan 
stripped  it  of  its  gaudy  decorations  in 
order  to  place  them  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  Commodus 
the  Palace  suffered  severely,  owing  to 
fire ; but  was  restored  by  that  Emperor, 
and  received  additions  and  improvements 
from  Elagabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
and  his  successors,  till  the  reign  of 
Theodoric. 

In  order  to  see  every  thing  now  re- 
maining of  this  Palace,  the  best  mode  is 
to  drive  nearly  up  to  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
then,  turning  to  the  right;  and  a little 
way  on,  is  a Gate,  which  opens  into  the 
Orti  Farnesiani,  where,  not  far  distant 
from  the  entrance,  are  steps,  which  lead 
to  three  small,  dilapidated,  Modern  Edi- 
fices: one  of  these,  surmounted  by  a 
Turret,  contains  Frescos  in  bad  repair ; 
and,  farther  on,  is  the  spot  where  the 
. Arcadian  Academy  originally  assem- 
bled5, amidst  ever-green  oaks,  wood- 
laurels,  and  Fragments  of  the  Entabla- 
ture, Frieze,  Cornice,  and  Capitals  of 
Columns,  which  seem  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  built 
by  Augustus  ; for  among  the  decorations 
of  the  Frieze  and  Cornice  are  Gryphons 
and  Tridents  interlaced  with  Dolphins, 
symbols  of  a naval  triumph ; and  moreover 
Gryphons  w’ere  consecrated  to  Apollo. 
These  finely  executed  Fragments  are 
now  overgrow'n  by  the  acanthus  ; which 
flourishes  here  so  luxuriantly,  that  one 
might  fancy  it  planted  on  purpose  to 
point  out  the  source  of  Corinthian 
architectural  ornaments.  Here  lies  neg- 
lected, on  the  grass,  the  original  Medsfl- 
lion  of  the  Anns  of  Arcadia,  the  Syrinx 
of  Pan  encircled  with  Pine6  and  laurel ; 

Characters  of  her  time.  Its  members,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  institution,  met  in  the 
Farnese  Garden  : afterwards  at  the  Bosco 
Parrasio  on  the  Janiculum  Hill ; and  latterly 
in  an  apartment  belonging  to  the  house  of 
their  Custode  Generale : but  Leo  XII  fitted 
up,  for  their  use,  the  Protomoteca  in  the  Ca- 
pitol : thus  assembling  together  the  persons  of 
most  exalted  birth,  station,  and  talents,  at  the 
present  day,  with  the  Busts  of  those  who  shed 
the  brightest  lustre  on  times  past. 

6 The  round-topped  Maritime  Stone  Pine, 
the  great  embellisher  of  almost  every  land- 
scape in  Italy  and  Magna  Gracia,  being  con- 
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which  Medallion  once  adorned  the  place 
of  meeting.  This  Garden  likewise  con- 
tains two  small  subterranean  apartments, 
commonly  called  the  Paths  of  Livia ; in 
which,  by  the  aid  of  torches,  remains  may 
be  discovered  of  beautiful  arabesques, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  gilding, 
bright  as  if  just  done.  Here  also 
are  small  Bassi  Itilievi  in  stucco. 
Beyond  the  Baths  of  Livia  is  a dilapi- 
dated Villa  of  modern  date,  ornamented 
with  frescos,  probably  by  Raphael’s 
scholars1 : and  from  a Terrace  here,  the 
view  of  Rome  and  its  environs  is  mag- 
nificent. In  that  part  of  the  Garden 
which  fronts  the  Capitol  are  a consider- 
able number  of  Subterranean  Buildings, 
some  of  which  resemble  the  Sette  Salle, 
belonging  to  the  Baths  of  Titus,  and 
might  probably,  like  them,  have  served 
as  reservoirs  for  water.  This  Garden 
also  contains  ruins  of  the  Theatre  built 
by  Caligula,  and  a spacious  Hall,  the 
roof  of  which  is  well  preserved. 

On  quitting  the  Orti  Famesiani,  and 
continuing  to  ascend  the  Palatine  Ilill, 
we  find,  on  the  left,  the  Church  of  S. 
Bonaventura  ; and,  on  the  right,  a Gate- 
way, leading  to  the  Vigna  Palatina ; 
where,  on  the  Site  of  part  of  the  Donuts 
Augustana,  stands  a Modern  Edifice, 
called  Vigna  Palatina. 2 The  Portico 
of  this  Viila  is  ornamented  with  Frescos, 
all  of  which,  except  one  representing 
Venus,  and  attributed  to  Raphael,  are 
by  Giulio  Romano;  who  has  painted  on 
the  Ceiling  two  small  Pictures,  repre- 
senting Hercules,  some  of  the  Muses, 
and  other  heathen  divinities.  The  Gar- 
den of  the  Villa  contains  three  ancient 
Subterranean  Apartments,  beautiful  in 
point  of  architecture,  and  well  pre- 
served: they  seem  originally  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  Arabesques,  judg- 
ing from  the  remains  now  distinguish- 
able : and  here,  according  to  report,  was 
found  the  superb  Basin  of  red  porphyry 
which  adorns  the  Circular  Hall  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.3  Beyond  these  sub- 
terranean apartments,  and  quite  at  the 

sidered  throughout  these  countries  as  “ King 
of  forests  all,”  the  Head  of  Silvanus,  like  the 
Arms  of  Arcadia,  is  represented  as  encircled 
with  its  leaves. 

1 Among  the  Frescos  are  two  Medallions, 
representing  the  Story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus 
The  Cave  of  this  famous  Robber,  according  to 
the  fable,  stood  between  the  Tiber  and  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  ; now,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  Church  of  S.  Alexius,  on  the 
Aventine  Hill. 

* The  Casino  of  the  Villa  not  long  since 
possessed  by  the  Spada  family,  and  already 


end  of  the  Garden,  is  the  spot  where, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  signal 
for  commencing  the  Games  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  w*as  given.  To  the  left  of  this 
spot  is  a Large  Oblong  Court,  supposed 
to  have  been  a Hyppodrome  ; and  on  one 
side  of  it  are  ruins  of  a Building  which 
appears  to  have  been  a Temple,  or  sEtli- 
cula , and  remains  of  another  Edifice, 
the  Ceiling  of  which  is  decorated  with 
Medallions  in  stucco.  Beyond  the 
latter,  and  near  the  Circus  Maximus, 
are  magnificent  Arches;  w’hich  seem  to 
have  fonned  an  Apartment  shaped  like 
the  libraries  of  modern  days,  though 
more  extensive,  and  by  some  persons 
supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  Libraries 
of  Augustus. 

On  leaving  the  Vigna  Palatina,  it  is 
customary  to  go  hack  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  passing  that  of  Constantine,  and, 
when  nearly  parallel  with  the  church  of 
S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio,  turning  to 
the  right,  toward  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
near  which  is  a door  leading,  by  a Nar- 
row' Flight  of  Steps,  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Palazzo  de'  Cesari.  Here  are 
considerable  vestiges  of  stately  Porticoes, 
spacious  Halls,  and  numberless  Arches, 
interspersed  with  ever-green  oaks,  lau- 
rels, flowering  shrubs,  aloes,  and  Indian 
figs  ; forming  altogether  a most  pictu- 
resque and  impressive  scene.  One  part 
of  these  Ruins  completely  overlooks  the 
C ircus  Maximus,  which  lies  immediately 
below  it : and  here  is  a Terrace,  probably 
the  Site  of  the  Banqueting  Hall  whence 
Caligula,  on  being  roused  from  sleep  by 
the  clamours  of  the  populace,  who  were 
impatient  for  the  signal  to  commence 
the  Games4,  ordered  the  Gladiators  to 
clear  the  Circus : in  consequence  of 
which  rash  and  cruel  order  multitudes 
wrere  killed.  The  ancient  Pavement  of 
the  Terrace  still  remains  entire;  and 
from  this  spot  the  continuation  of  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct,  by  the  Emperors, 
may  be  seen  to  great  advantage.  Frag- 
ments of  Ancient  Paintings  are  dis- 
coverable throughout  all  the  ruins  of  the 

mentioned  as  belonging  to  an  English  Gen- 
tleman. 

3 If  this  porphyry  Basin,  which  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a fountain,  was  discovered 
here,  these  Subterranean  Apartments  may 
probably  have  been  Baths  : for  a basin  similar 
in  shape,  and  belonging  to  a fountain,  was 
recently  discovered  iu  the  Public  Baths  at 
Pompeii. 

4 The  Emperor,  or  whoever  presided  at  the 
Shows,  gave  the  signal  to  begin,  by  throwing 
up  a napkin,  called  Mappa  Circcncis. 
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Imperial  Palace : and  though  Oblivion  j theatre ; and  is  capable  of  containing 
has  now  swept  away  a larger  portion  of  ! 150,000  persons.  At  the  opposite,  or 
this  huge  pile  than  of  any  other  gigantic  small  end,  are  the  Carceres,  resembling 
edifice  constructed  by  the  ancient  Ito-  arcades,  whence  the  horses  start ; and 
mans,  it  was  inhabited,  during  the  ; these  Carceres  are  so  contrived  that  they 
seventh  century,  by  the  Emperor  lie-  | all  open  at  the  same  moment.  The 
raclius,  and  tolerably  well  preserved  for  outside  of  the  Circus  is  surrounded  by 
100  years  after  that  period.  a Portico.”®  Tarquinius  Superbus  fin- 

Ctrc.us  Maximus,  I n the  vale  between  ished  the  covered  seats  constructed  by 
the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  Hills,  Tarquinius  Priscus ; and  from  time  to 
ltomulus  instituted  Games  in  honour  of  time  the  whole  Edifice  was  so  much  en- 
JVept  units  Equestris ; supposed  to  have  s larged  and  embellished,  that  it  at  length 
been  called,  by  the  Romans,  Consuales,  became  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of 
or  Consus  i and  therefore  (it  is  pre-  Rome.  Julius  CtEsar  added  to  its  size ; 
sumed  ) these  Games  were  denominated  and  made  the  Euripus,  or  Canal,  already 
Consualia ; though  how  far  Consus  and  ] mentioned ; which  he  supplied  with 
JSeplunus  Equestris  were  synonymous  water  from  the  rivulet  Crabra,  or  Ma- 
seems  uncertain.  Consus  presided  over  rana,  running  between  the  Aventine 
councils;  and  his  altars  were  placed  in  Hill  and  the  Palatine:  and,  according 
cells  underground,  to  show  that  councils  to  Pliny,  the  Circus,  after  Caesar's  aug- 
ought  to  be  secret  and  inviolable,  mentations,  was  three  stadia  long,  one 
During  the  celebration  of  these  (James,  stadium  broad,  and  capable  of  containing 
the  Romans  seized  the  Sabine  Women  : 260, 0C0  spectators.  The  Emperor  Clau- 

and  some  historians  tell  us  that,  in  me-  dius  rebuilt  the  Carceres  with  marble ; 
mory  of  this  event,  a Subterranean  Altar  ornamented  the  Melee  with  gilding;  and 
was  erected  to  Consus,  on  or  near  a spot  assigned  places  for  the  Senators  ; who, 
subsequently  called  the  Circus  Max-  till  then,  appear  to  have  mixed  promis- 
imus ; and  further,  that  the  Altar  was  cuously  with  the  People.  Succeeding 
disinterred  previous  to  every  festival  Princes  repaired  and  enlarged  this 
held  in  his  honour,  that  sacrifices  might  Circus;  and,  according  to  Victor,  it 
be  offered  to  him  ; after  which  it  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  380, COO 
immediately  reburied. 1 According  to  spectators.  Its  form  was  oblong,  with 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Tarquinius  one  extremity  semicircular,  the  other 
Priscus  was  the  first  person  who  give  a somewhat  curved.  In  the  centre  of  the 
decided  shape  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  semicircular  Wall  was  the  principal 
by  surrounding  it  with  Covered  Seats:  Entrance,  fronting  the  Carceres;  and 

for  before  his  tin\e  the  spectators  stood  nearly,  though  not  quite,  in  the  middle 
on  scaffolds  held  up  by  beams.  Diony-  of  the  Arena  was  a long  narrow  plat- 
sius  likewise  says  : “ This  Circus  has,  at  form,  supported  by  dwarf  walls,  and 
the  two  sides  and  one  end,  a Canal  ten  feet  called  the  S/nna  5 ; at  each  extremity  of 
deep,  and  as  many  broad,  encompassed  which  stood  a Meta  or  Goal.  The  Spina 
with  three  stories  of  open  Porticoes ; was  considerably  raised  above  the  level 
the  lowest  built  of  stone,  the  others  of  of  the  Arena;  and  exhibited  Altars, 
wood  : and  the  two  side  Porticoes  being  Statues,  and  Obelisks.  Bands  of  music 
joined  to  that  at  the  lower  end,  which  is  likewise  occupied  the  Spina  during  the 
shaped  like  a half  moon,  the  whole  pre-  Games.4  Augustus  placed  here  the 
sents  the  appearance  of  an  Amphi-  stately  obelisk  which  now  adorns  the 
1 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  calls  the  Con-  the  Consu  ilia,  the  Homans  crowned  their 
siiatia  a festival  in  honour  of  Consus ; which  horses  and  mules  with  flowers,  and  never 
consisted  of  horse-races,  with,  and  without  allowed  them  to  work  ; a circumstance  which 
riders  ; libations  poured  on  fire  ; and  sacrifices  seems  to  prove  that  this  festival  was  instituted 
offered  on  a subterranean  altar  near  the  Circus  in  honour  of  Septimus  Equestris. 

Maximus,  in  a place  hollowed  out  expressly  3 Supposed  to  have  contained  shops, 

for  the  purpose.  He  adds:  "Consus,  accord.  3 The  Spina  »as  raiher  nearer  to  the  left 

ing  to  some  opinions,  means  Neptune;  but  j side  of  the  Circus  than  to  the  right  ; because, 
according  to  others,  though  the  horse-races  as  the  horses  and  chariots  run  fir  t down  the 
were  instituted  ill  honour  of  Neptune,  the  sub-  right  side,  it  was  necessary,  ill  the  commence- 
terrancan  altar  was  erected  afterwards,  to  a ment  of  the  course,  to  have  a large  space,  that 
divinity,  or  tutelary  genius,  who  presided  over  they  might  the  more  easily  pass  each  other, 
secret  designs,  but  whose  name  it  was  deemed  Hut  after  they  had  passed  the  farthest  Meta  to 
irreverent  to  pronounce.  ” It  has  been  already  return  to  the  Carceres,  many  of  the  chariots 
mentioned  that  thisdivinity,  supposed  to  govern  , were  left  so  far  behind  that  a less  space  to  run 
the  fate  of  Rome,  bore,  according  to  popular  j in  was  sufficient. — See  Lumisden's  Antiquities 
belief,  the  name  of  Angerona.  Dionysius  ' qf  Rome. 

likewise  mentions  that,  during  the  festival  of  4 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  mentions  this 
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Piazza  del  Popolo  ; and  Constantius,  the 
son  of  Constantine,  likewise  placed  here 
that  still  more  lofty  monument  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  the  Obelisk  which  now  stands 
in  a mutilated  state  before  the  Church 
of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Although 
this  Circus  was  originally  made  for  horse 
and  chariot  races,  it  was  likewise  used 
as  a theatre  for  foot  races,  wrestling, 
boxing,  combats  with  wild  beasts,  and 
other  exercises  calculated  to  make  war- 
riors of  the  Roman  youth : and  tradition 
reports  that  in  this  Circus  Androcles,  or 
Androdus,  being  exposed  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  was  recognised  by  a lion 
from  whose  paw  he  had,  some  time  be- 
fore, extracted  a thorn  ; and  who,  instead 
of  tearing  his  antagonist  to  pieces, 
fawned  upon  him,  ana  licked  his  hands. 
The  shape  of  the  Circus  Maximus  may 
still  be  traced,  as  may  the  Aaua  Crabra  : 
and  the  houses  and  other  buildings  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  on  the  side 
of  the  Forum  Boarium,  are  all  erected 
on  ruins  of  the  Corridors  and  Arches  of 
the  Circus,  or  the  Taberna  i with  which 
the  Circus  formed  a street. 

Chiesa  tlx  S.  Gregorio  sul  Monte  Celio, 
said  to  be  built  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Patrician  house,  and  to  retain  its  ancient 
shape.2  This  Church  is  finely  situated  ; 
and  in  the  adjoining  Garden  are  three 
Chapels,  built  by  S.  Gregorio.  The 
first,  dedicated  to  his  Mother,  S*.  Silvia, 
contains  her  Statue,  by  Nicolo  Cordieri ; 
Frescos  on  the  Ceiling,  by  Guido;  and 
four  Saints  in  chiaro  scare,  by  the  same 
master.  The  second  Chapel  contains 
two  celebrated  Frescos  ; the  one  painted 
by  Domenichino,  the  other  by  Guido, 
in  order  to  prove  which  was  the  better 
artist.  That  by  Domenichino  represents 
the  Flagellation  of  S.  Andrew  ! f that  by 
Guido  represents  the  same  Saint  going 
to  suffer  Martyrdom  ! ! The  figures  of 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  near  the  Altar, 
are  by  Guido.  The  third  Chapel  con- 
tains a Statue  of  S.  Gregorio,  begun  by 
Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by  Cor- 
dieri. This  Garden  commands  a beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Palace  of  the  Ca*sars.3 

Terme  cli  Tito.  These  Baths,  which, 
not  many  years  since,  were  completely 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  vegetable 

circumstance ; and  also  «ay»,  that  in  chariot 
races,  sometimes  one  horse  only  was  put  to 
each  car,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  four,  and 
occasionally  three;  according  to  the  practice  of 
ancient  warriors  of  Greece. 

1 The  Tabertue  consisted  chiefly  of  trades- 
men's shops. 

* The  road  to  the  Caslian  Hill,  from  the  side 


I earth,  apparently  thrown  in  to  destroy 
! them,  are  now  open  to  the  light  of  day ; 
and  exhibit  beautiftil  Frescos  in  as  per- 
fect preservation  as  they  could  have  been 
when  first  produced  by  the  artist's 
pencil  near  2000  years  ago.  The  Ro- 
mans learned  the  use  of  baths  from  the 
Greeks  ; and  though,  at  first,  employed 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  health,  they, 
in  time,  became  an  object  of  luxury 
and  magnificence.  The  Baths  of  Titus 
were  smaller  than  those  of  Dioclesian 
and  Caracalla ; but  superior  in  point  of 
architecture,  and  more  elegantly  orna- 
mented : the  lower  part  of  the  edifice 
served  for  bathing;  the  upper  part  for 
academies  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
Communicating  with  the  Baths  are 
ruins  called  the  Palace  of  Titus  ; where 
the  Group  of  Laocoon  and  his  Children 
was  found ; and,  not  far  hence,  the  Bel- 
vedere Meleager,  or,  according  to  Vis- 
conti, Mercury,  was  found  likewise. 
Near  this  spot  were  the  Gardens  of 
Maecenas ; in  a building  of  which  Nero 
stood  to  see  Rome  in  names : and  near 
this  spot  were  the  houses  of  Horace  and 
Virgil.  The  Baths  of  Titus  are  damp. 

'1  o the  east  of  the  Palace  and  Baths 
of  Titus,  and  enclosed  within  a Garden, 
are  nine  immense  Reservoirs,  called 
Sette  Suite,  which  evidently  belonged  to 
the  Baths,  and  are  tolerably  well  pre- 
served. They  probably  derived  their 
appellation  from  the  ancient  name  of 
the  spot  where  they  are  Situated,  which 
was  Septisolium. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino  in  Monte.  This 
beautiful  Church,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Sette  Salle,  is  erected  upon  that  part 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus  which  was  added 
by  Domitian  and  Trajan  : such,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  antiquaries  ; 
because  the  brick-work  in  these  baths  is 
very  inferior  to  that  in  the  Baths  built 
by  Titus. 

The  modern  Edifice  is  adorned  with 
24  magnificent  Columns,  brought  from 
Adrian’s  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  Vase  for 
holy  water  is  ancient.  The  great  altar 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  precious  marbles  ; 
the  Paintings,  which  adorn  its  vicinity, 
were  done  by  Antonio  Cavalluccio,  who 
lies  buried  here.  The  side  aisles  are 

opposite  to  the  Palatine,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Clivus  Scauri. 

3 By  entering  the  quadrangle,  and  ringing  a 
bell  on  the  right,  admittance  may  always  be 
obtained  to  the  Church  and  Chapels  of  S. 
Gregorio ; they  are,  during  winter,  damp  and 
cold. 
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embellished  with  Landscapes,  by  Gas- 
paro  Poussin  ; the  Figures  in  which  are 
by  Nicolo  Poussin ; and  the  upper 
Landscapes  are  remarkably  well  pre- 
served. The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna, 
at  the  end  of  the  left  side  aisle,  is  orna- 
mented with  Paintings  by  Cavalluccio, 
and  very  fine  marbles.  The  Steps  lead- 
ing down  to  the  Burial-place  under  the 
great  altar,  and  the  Burial-place  itself, 

*vere  designed  by  Pietro  di  Cortona : 
and  here  are  other  Stairs,  leading  to  the 
ancient  subterranean  Church,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Baths,  called  those  of  Titus, 
and  famous  for  being  the  spot  where 
Pope  S.  Silvestro  held  a Council,  as- 
sisted by  Constantine  and  his  Mother. 

The  Mosaic  Pavement,  and  matted  Roof 
of  the  Baths  (on  which,  perhaps,  were 
naintings),  still  remain  perfect,  as  do  the 
>Valls:  and  here  no  very  damp  air  is 
encountered ; therefore  invalids  may  go 
down  with  safety. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  This 
fine  Church,  which  owes  its  present  form 
to  Antonio  Sangallo,  has  a double  cu- 
pola, like  S.  Peter’s.  The  three  aisles 
are  divided  by  20  magnificent  Roman 
Doric  Columns  of  Grecian  Marble, 
taken  from  Dioclcsian’s  Baths  : the  cir- 
cular Wall  behind  the  great  altar  made 
part  of  Titus’s  Batns,  whence  the 
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racks  for  auxiliary  soldiers,  is  embel- 
lished with  fine  Columns  of  Porphyry 
and  Granite,  and  a Frieze  beautifully 
painted  in  chiuro  scuro , by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano and  Pierino  del  Vaga.  The  Pres- 
bytery, likewise,  was  painted  by  the  same 
artists;  as  were  two  Altar-pieces  of  the 
Chapels,  one  representing  part  of  the 
Transfiguration,  the  other  the  Baptism 
of  our  Saviour. 

According  to  some  writers  the  Villa 
Mattei  was  the  Castrum  Peregrinorum  : 
and  antiquaries  who  support  this  appa- 
rently well-founded  opinion,  suppose  the 
Church  of  S*.  Maria  della  Navicella  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Mica  aurea  of  Domitian.  This  Church 
was  originally  called  Santa  Maria  in 
Dommica ; which  may  probably  be  an 
abbreviation  of  Domitiana  Mica. 

Near  this  spot  is  the  Arch  of  the 
Consul  Dolabella,  over  which  Nero 
erected  an  Aqueduct,  to  supply  his 
Golden  House  with  water. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  formerly 
the  Temple  of  Claudius.2  This  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  edifice  was  built  by 
Agrippina,  in  honour  of  her  husband 
Claudius ; destroyed  by  Nero,  and  re- 
built by  Vespasian  ; which  accounts  for 
the  Columns  not  being  uniform.  It 
seems  to  have  had  two  entrances.  The 


Pavement  of  the  Sacristy  likewise  was  interior  part  still  retains  the  precise^ 
taken.  Here  is  a Picture  of  S*.  Mar-  form,  together  with  all  the  majesty,  of 

an  ancient  Temple  ; and  is  embellished 


Sherita,  by  Guercino.  Here  also  is  the 
lonument  of  Julius  II,  designed  by 


with  a double  row  of  Columns,  58  in 


Michael  Angelo,  who  died  soon  after  he  number,  and  chiefly  granite.  It  has  a 


had  finished  the  much  admired  Figure 
of  Moses  ; in  conseciuence  of  which  the 
other  Figures  were  aone  by  Montelupo. 
The  Monuments  of  Cardinals  Margotti 
and  Agucci  were  executed  after  the 
designs  of  Domenichino ; and  at  the 
end  of  the  Tribuna  is  an  Ancient  Pon- 
tifical Chair,  in  high  preservation.  The 
Sacristy  contains  a Picture,  by  Dome- 
nichino, of  S.  Peter  delivered  from 
Prison. 

Chiesa  di  SantaMaria  della  Navicella , so 
called  from  the  model  of  an  Ancient 
Galley,  said  to  have  been  a votive  offer- 
ing, and  placed  before  it  by  Leo  X. 1 
This  Church,  designed  by  Raphael,  and 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Castrum  Peregrinorum , or  Bar- 

1 The  antiquity  of  this  Galley  is  questioned  ; 
because  modern  arras  arc  cut  on  it  in  Basso 
Kilievo. 

8 Persons  who  question  whether  this  was,  or 
was  not,  the  Temple  of  Claudius,  should  con- 
sult Fbontinus,  De  Aqiueductibus,  art.  76. 
|>.  145.  ed.  Poleni,  1722,  4to. 


modern  roof,  was  converted  into  a 
Christian  Church  by  Pope  S.  Simpli- 
cius, and  is,  during  winter,  damp  and 
cold. 3 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  This 
Obelisk,  covered  with  Hieroglyphics, 
and  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
made  at  Heliopolis  522  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Augustus ; found  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imus ; and  placed  in  its  present  situa- 
tion by  Sextus  V.  Its  height,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  Cross,  is  112 
English  feet : and,  according  to  some 
opinions,  it  was  executed  by  order  of  an 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  died  420  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Its  height, 
exclusive  of  the  Pedestal,  is,  according 

3 The  churches  of  La  Navicella,  and  S.  Ste- 
fano Rotondo,  are  generally  shut : but  the 
Sacristan  of  the  former  lives  in  the  vicinity  ; 
and  the  Sacristan  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
daily,  at  the  new  Academy  of  S.  Luke. 
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to  Vasi,  74  Paris  feet ; and  the  Pedes- 
tal he  computes  to  be  25. 

To  record  the  exploits  of  heroes,  and 
to  adorn  their  temples,  and  their  tombs, 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  : and  most  ot  those  which 
now  ornament  Rome  are  engraved  with 
hieroglyphics ; which,  could  we  under- 
stand them  well,  might  throw  important 
light  on  the  history  of  past  ages. 

Statues,  and  OI>elislt,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Monte  CavaUo  ; so  called  from  the  ad- 
mirable sculpture  with  which  it  is  'em- 
bellished : namely,  two  Colossal  Figures, 
supposed  to  represent  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, each  holding  a Horse.  These  Twin- 
gods,  the  work  ot  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
are  esteemed  the  finest  things  of  their 
description  at  Rome ; especially  that 
done  by  Phidias.  They  once  adorned 
Athens  ; and  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  Rome,  from  Alex- 
andria, by  Constantine,  in  whose  Baths 
they  were  f.  und  ; though  some  authors 
tell  us  they  were  sent  to  Nero,  as  a 
present,  front  Tiridates,  king  of  Arme- 
nia. The  Horses  are  ill  executed,  and 
chiefly  modern.  The  Obelisk,  which 
stands  between  the  Statues,  was  erected 
by  Pius  VI  : it  is  composed  of  red 
granite  ; measures  45  Paris  feet,  with- 
out the  Pedestal ; and  originally  adorned 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 1 * 

CJiiesa  di  S,  Bernardo.  This  Edifice, 
the  ancient  form  and  roof  of  which  are 
quite  perfect,  merits  notice,  as  belonging 
to  Dioclesian’s  Baths.  Some  persons 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a Caldarium 
balneum,  or  hot  bath  ; but  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  this  Ilotondo, 
and  the  one  opposite  to  it,  now  serving 
as  a public  granary,  near  the  Villa 
Negroni,  were  Temples  dedicated  to 
Apollo  and  Aesculapius.  The  convent 
and  garden  of  the  monks  of  S.  Bernardo, 
the  church,  convent,  and  garden  of  the 
Carthusians,  the  public  granaries,  to- 
gether with  a large  space,  called  Piazza 

1 The  circular  Ba<in  belonging  to  the  Foun- 
tain of  Monte  (‘avallo  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  pieces  of  granite,  of  this  description  in 
Koine. 

* Considerable  remains  of  this  Theatritlium 
may  be  seen  in  a Carden  formerly  belonging 
to  the  convent  of  S.  Hernardo ; but  now  let  to 
a Calico-printer  ; whose  door  of  entrance  is 
opposite  to  the  Church  of  S'.  Maria  degli  An- 
geli.  Between  this  Theatre  and  the  Temples 
were  buildings  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
contained  the  Ulpian  Library,  removed  hither 
from  Trajan’s  Forum. 

3 The  ancient  Romans  played  with  several 

kinds  of  balls;  namely,  the  Ilarpastum,  or 


di  Termini,  a corruption  of  the  word 
Thermo',  all  likewise  belonging  to  Dio- 
clesian’s Baths;  which  Building  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
and  nearly  of  a square  form,  enclosing 
Halls,  where  youths  were  instructed, 
and  where  men  of  learning  assembled 
to  read  their  compositions ; an  open 
Theatre,  where  Shows  were  exhibited  in 
fine  weather4:  the  Natatio ; the  Sphcc- 
rislerium;  the  Xystum  ,■  the  Apodyte- 
rium;  the  Hypocaustum ; and  the  dif- 
ferent Baths,  namely,  the  Frigidarium, 
Tepidarium,  Caldarium,  and  Laconicum. 
Three  sides  of  the  Natatio,  where  per- 
sons swam  in  the  open  air,  were  bounded 
by  Porticoes  (it  occupied  what  is  now 
the  Cloister  of  the  Carthusians) ; on 
each  side  of  these  Porticoes  were  Ba- 
silica; and  Dirrta',  where  public  assem- 
blies were  held,  and  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments given : adjoining  to  these 
apartments  was  an  Oblong  Court,  pro- 
bably the  place  for  playing  at  ball3;  and, 
immediately  behind  the  Natatio,  was 
the  Xystum  4,  where  the  Gladiators  and 
Wrestlers  exhibited  in  bad  weather  : this 
is  now  the  Church  of  S'.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  The  Baths,  properly  so  named, 
extended  in  a straight  line  opposite  to 
the  Theatridium  and  Bibliotheca.  The 
Apodylerium,  or  Great  Hall,  where  the 
bathers  undressed  and  dressed  them- 
selves, was  in  the  centre  of  the  Baths, 
which  seem  to  have  consisted  of  eight 
apartments ; four  being  on  one  side 
of  the  Apodylerium,  and  four  on  the 
other:  the  first,  in  each  row,  was  the 
Frigidarium,  or  Cold  Bath  ; the  second 
the  Tepidarium,  or  Tepid  Bath ; the 
third  the  Caldarium,  or  Hot  Bath  ; and 
the  fourth  the  Laconicum,  or  Vapour 
Bath.  The  Baths  communicated  with 
each  other  ; and  under  the  Apodyterium 
were  flues,  to  keep  it  in  a proper  degree 
of  heat.  In  the  centre  of  the  Baths 
likewise  was  the  Hypocaustum,  or  Great 
Stove ; whence  hot  water  was  conveyed, 

foot-ball,  which,  being  placed  between  two 
companies  of  young  men,  they  strove  who 
should  drive  it  through  the  other’s  goal  : the 
PUa,  so  called  from  being  stuffed  with  hair  : 
the  Fol/is,  so  called  from  being  made  of  a 
bladder ; and  with  this,  old  men  and  children 
played  : the  Paganica,  a ball  stuffed  with 
feathers  j which  derived  its  name  from  villages, 
where  it  was  chiefly  seen  : and  the  Trigonatis, 
an  appellation  common  to  the  PUa  and  Follis, 
and  allusive  to  the  form  of  the  tennis-courts, 
where  these  balls  were  used. 

4 ’The  Xystum  is  supposed  to  have  served 
occasionally  as  a Pinacothcca. 
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in  pipes,  and  hot  air,  in  flues,  to  the  other  of  S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha,  by 
different  chambers  : and  this  part  of  the  Placido  Costanza. 

Building,  which  is  still  preserved,  serves  The  Pope's  Oil  Cellar,  near  S*.  Maria 
as  an  Atrium  to  the  Carthusian  Church,  degli  Angeli,  merits  notice,  as  it  is 
The  Conislerium,  containing  sand  with  a well-preserved  part  of  Dioclesian’s 
which  the  Wrestlers  were  rubbed,  after  Baths. 

being  anointed  with  oil,  and  the  Eltro-  Giardino  di  Salhisto.  Beyond  the 
thesium,  a shop  furnished  with  oils.  Church  of  S».  Maria  Vittoria,  on  the 
ointments,  and  perfumes,  for  the  use  of  way  to  the  Porta  Pia,  the  second  Gar- 
the  Bathers,  were  probably  near  the  den-door  to  the  left  (which  is  seldom 
Hypocauslum  : and  at  each  extremity  locked),  leads  to  the  once  magnificent 
of  the  Xystum  was  a Cttveedium,  or  Town-house,  Circus,  and  Villa  Subur- 
Open  Court,  surrounded  with  Porticoes,  bana  4 of  the  Roman  Historian,  Sallust : 
In  the  Villa  Negroni  arc  remains  of  the  two  former  having  been  constructed 
the  Great  Reservoir  for  water : and  en-  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  the  last  having 
compassing  the  exterior  of  the  Baths  occupied  the  space  between  the  Porta 
were  walks  shaded  with  plane-trees. 1 Salara  and  the  Porta  Pinciana  3 ; which 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli.  Pius  space,  now  occupied  by  the  Lodovisi, 
lV,  dedicated  Dioclesian’s  Baths  to  and  other  villas,  was  not  enclosed  within 
sacred  uses  ; because  the  Christians  who  the  walls  of  Rome  till  Aurelian  extended 
built  them  suffered  martyrdom : and  its  boundaries.  Antiquaries  suppose 
Michael  Angelo,  who  was  employed  to  these  two  Domains  of  Sallust  were  in 
erect  the  Church,  finding,  among  the  course  of  time  united ; and  both,  during 
ruins  of  these  Baths,  an  immense  apart-  the  reign  of  Honorius,  a.  n.  409,  fell  a 
ment,  supported  by  stupendous  Columns  prey  to  Alaric  ; who  (entering  Rome  by 
of  oriental  granite  (the  Xystum  already  the  Porta  Salara)  laid  waste  the  Gardens, 
mentioned),  formed  it  into  the  present  and  fired  all  the  Buildings  they  con- 
Church  of  S*.  Maria  degli  Angeli.  The  tained.  About  the  20th  year  of  the 
entrance  to  this  majestic  Edifice,  which  Christian  era,  and  after  the  death  of 
may  vie  with  S.  Peter’s  in  beauty,  was  Sallust,  his  Villa  Sub  urban  a became  the 
a Caldarium  belonging  to  the  Baths,  and  property  of  the  Homan  Emperors;  and 
contains  the  Monuments  of  Carlo  Ma-  Aurelian  enriched  it  with  a Hyppo- 
ratta  and  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Church  drome,  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced 
itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a Greek  cross  ; at  the  Villa  Cesi.  The  Terrace  of  the 
its  length  being,  from  the  Entrance  to  Casino  Barberini  (nearly  opposite  to 
the  High  Altar,  336  Paris  feet ; its  the  Garden-door)  commands  a magnifi- 
transversal  Nave  (supposed to  have  been  cent  view;  and  from  this  spot  part  of 
the  Xystum ) 380  feet  long,  by  74  wide,  Servius  Tullius's  Wall  may  be  distinctly 
and  84  high  ; and  its  ancient  Columns,  seen  : it  is  built  with  peperino,  and  sup- 
already  mentioned,  each  formed  out  of  a ports  an  Ayyer,  or  broad  Platform  of 
single  block  of  Granite,  16  feet  in  cir-  earth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
cumference,  and  Capitals  and  Bases  in-  there  evidently  was  a deep  trench  : and 
elusive,  43  feet  high.  The  Pavement  is  this  Wall  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
beautiful,  and  contains  a celebrated  Casino  to  the  end  of  the  enclosure  near 
Meridian  by  Monsignor  Bianchini.  the  Church  of  Sa.  Maria  Vittoria.  The 
Near  the  great  altar  is  a Picture,  by  Terrace  probably  was  the  site  of  the 
Carlo  Maratta,  of  the  Baptism  of  our  Mansion  in  which  Sallust  resided  : ard 
Saviour,  much  injured  by  time  ; and  beyond  this  spot,  toward  the  Porta  Pia, 
another  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebas-  is  a green  uncultivated  Hillock,  near 
tiano,  by  Domenichino,  in  good  pro-  j the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Collina, 
servation  ! ! This  Church  also  contains  and  supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Scele- 
a fine  Picture  of  the  fall  of  Simon  I ratus,  where  Vestals  who  broke  their 
Magus,  by  Pompeio  Battoni  ; and  an-  I vows  were  entombed  alive.  The  Hillock 

i The  expense  of  bathing  in  a public  hath  at  j Laconicum,  he  returned  through  the  different 
Iiome  was  equivalent  to  about  one  half-penny  hot  baths  ; and  was  thus  cooled  gradually,  be- 
for  an  adult ; but  for  a child  nothing.  The  fore  he  reached  the  Apodyterium. 
rich  had  their  persons  rubbed  with  oils  and  ) 2 The  villas  immediately  without,  and  near 

ointments  of  great  value.  Hot  baths  were  to  the  city-walls,  were  called  Suburba.na,  in 
only  used  at  a stated  hour  of  the  evening,  opposition  to  those  at  a distance. 

Each  man  stopped  at  the  bath  which  he  judged  3 See  Lcnijsde.n’s  Antiquities  t\f  Rome. 
proper  for  himself  : and  if  he  made  use  of  the  ; 
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is  within  the  ancient  Agger,  or  boundary 
of  the  City ; and  possibly  the  vault  in 
which  the  polluted  Vestals  were  en- 
tombed may  still  exist 1 To  the  left  of 
the  Hillock,  on  the  descent  toward  the 
Circus  of  Sallust  is  a Mass  of  Ruins, 
probably  belonging  to  his  Mansion, 
which  seems  to  nave  extended  from  the 
Casino  Barberini  to  this  spot.  Below 
these  Ruins  is  a Path  on  the  left,  which 
leads  to  a Temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ven  ns  Erycina . 4 The  Walls 
and  Roof  are  perfect;  the  Vestibule  has 
two  Niches  for  statues;  the  Temple, 
its  Celia  excepted,  is  circular,  with  six 
Niches  for  statues.  The  entrance  to 
the  Celia  has  two  large  Niches  for  sta- 
tues, and  what  appear  to  have  been  two 
small  Niches  : the  Celia  contains  one 
large  Niche  for  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess ; and  the  Door  through  which  the 
Priests  seem  to  have  entered  this  Celia 
communicates  with  dark  Vaulted  Pas- 
sages, probably  built  for  their  use.  Be- 
yond the  Temple,  and  leading  toward 
the  Casino  Barberini,  is  a Path  which 
presents  a good  view  of  the  Circus  : its 
form  may  be  clearly  traced ; and  part 
of  its  Spina,  once  adorned  with  the 
Obelisk  now  erected  before  the  Church 
of  Trinita  de’  Monti,  is  still  discover- 
able.5 A Path  on  the  left  leads  round 
the  base  of  the  Casino  to  a Small  Door, 
the  entrance  to  Sallust's  Reservoir  of 
Water,  with  which  his  grounds  were  irri- 
gated ; and  hence  a rath  to  the  right 
leads  up  to  the  Terrace. 

Another  part  of  Sallust’s  Domain 

1 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Vestal  Virgins : — “ They 
were  at  first  only  four  in  number;  afterwards 
six.  They  live  in  the  Temple  of  their  Goddess ; 
where  every  person  of  both  sexes  may  enter 
during  the  day ; but  no  person  of  the  male  sex 
during  the  night.  The  Vestals  are  10  years 
learning  to  execute  their  sacred  functions,  10 
years  acting  as  Priestesses,  and  10  years  more 
teaching  the  young  Vestals  ; after  which  period 
(30  years  in  all)  they  are  at  liberty  to  resign 
their  crowns  and  marry ; very  few,  however, 
do  this.  A Vestal  who  breaks  her  vows  is 
stripped  of  her  crown,  fillets,  and  other  holy 
ornaments,  scourged,  and  then  placed  on  a 
small  couch,  and  followed  by  her  relatives  to 
the  Porta  Collina;  where,  on  arriving,  she  is 
clad  in  a funeral  garb  and  entombed  alive,  in  a 
subterranean  chamber,  close  to  the  City-wall, 
but  within  it" 

* After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Trasimenus, 
the  Romans  vowed  aTemple  to  Venus  Erycina, 
and  budt  it  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta  Collina 
It  had  probably  been  destroyed  by  some  acci- 
dent ; for  21  years  afterwards  it  was,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  restored  on  or  near  the  same  spot 
The  Temple  in  question  answers  to  the  place 


(which  is  entered  at  a Gate  numbered 
“ 2,”  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Fiamme,)  con- 
tains, on  the  right  of  the  gate,  a small 
Dwelling,  under  which  two  ancient  Mo- 
saic Pavements  are  discoverable,  together 
with  what  appear  to  have  been  Hot 
Baths,  and  a Furnace  for  heating  water  ; 
and  to  the  left  of  this  Dwelling  is  a long 
range4  of  vaulted  Apartments,  resem- 
bling Baths  and  Reservoirs. 

Some  of  the  finest  sculpture  extant 
was  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Obelisk  is  of  red  Egyptian  Granite; 
and  43  feet  in  height,  without  the  Pedes- 
tal : it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius ; and  served  as  one 
of  the  ornaments  to  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus ; whence  it  was  taken,  by 
Sextus  V,  and  placed  in  its  present  situ- 
ation. 

Column  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  This  Corinthian  fluted  Co- 
lumn, of  Parian  Marble,  was  (as  al- 
ready mentioned)  taken  from  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace. 

Basilica  di  Santa  MariaM aggiore. 5 This 
Church,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  was  erected  upon 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Juno  Lucina,  about  the  year  352;  and 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Sextus  III.  It 
was  likewise  repaired  by  Benedict  XIV; 
who  found,  about  eight  palms  below  the 
pavement  of  the  Church,  a black  and 
white  Mosaic  Marble  Pavement,  of  that 
kind  invented  by  Alexander  Severus.8 
The  Nave  is  supported  by  antique  Ionic 

where  the  Temple  of  Venus  Erycina  seems  to 
have  stood  : and  that  there  was  a Temple  of 
Venus  in  the  domain  of  Sallust  appears  certain, 
from  Inscriptions  published  by  Gruter.  — See 
Lumisden. 

3 Sallust  could  not  have  placed  this  Obelisk 
on  the  Spina  of  his  Circus : because  he  died 
six  years  before  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Au- 
gustus ; and  consequently  before  any  obelisk 
was  brought  to  Rome.  It  might  have  been 
erected  by  Claudius,  or  Aurelian. — See  Lcmis- 
den. 

* Persons  who  wish  to  visit  these  Ruins  im- 
mediately after  having  seen  that  paitof  Sallust's 
grounds  which  contains  his  Circus,  should,  on 
returning  through  the  Garden-gate  near  the 
Church  of  S».  Maria  Vittoria,  pass  that  Church, 
and  then  go  down  the  street  on  the  right  to  the 
Vicolo  delle  Fiamme. 

5 Several  of  these  ancient  Courts  of  Justice, 
called  Basilicw,  were  converted  into  churches, 
and  still  retain  their  original  appellation  ; pro. 
bably  because  ancient  churches  were  sometimes 
piovidcd  with  tribunals. 

Basilicas  are  usually  open  from  sunrise  to 
•unset 

c The  Mosaic  Pavements  of  the  middle  ages 
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Columns,  36  of  which  are  white  marble, 
and  four  granite.  The  Baldacchino  is 
supported  by  antique  Columns  of  Por- 
phyry. The  arch  which  separates  the 
Choir  from  the  Nave  is  decorated  with 
Mosaics  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
Chapel  of  Sextus  V,  built  after  the  de- 
signs of  Fontana,  is  encrusted  with  fine 
marbles,  and  adorned  with  Corinthian 
Pilasters,  Bassi  Rilievi,  and  Paintings. 


v/ u uit*  ngni  sianu  trie  numu  aim  oiaiue 

of  Sextus  V : in  the  middle  is  the  Altar 
of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  enriched  with 
a magnificent  Tabernacle,  supported  by 
four  Angels  of  bronze  gilt;  and  on  the 
left,  the  Tomb  of  Pius  V.  Among  the 
Paintings  those  most  admired  are,  the 
Annunciation,  by  Pompeio  Battoni,  and 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Agostino  Masucci. 
The  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Paul  V, 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  marbles,  paintings, 
and  sculpture.  On  the  right  stands  the 
Tomb  of  the  Pontiff,  surmounted  by 
his  Statue:  here,  likewise,  are  Statues 
of  Saints  Basil  and  David,  by  Nicolo 
Cordieri ; and  the  Tomb  and  Statue  of 
Clement  VIII ; with  Statues  of  Aaron 
and  S.  Bernardo,  by  Cordieri  of  Lorrain. 
The  Paintings  between  the  windows, 
and  on  the  arches  above  the  tombs,  are 
by  Guido  ! 1 The  Altar  of  the  Madonna 
is  magnificently  decorated  with  orien- 
tal iasper,  agate,  and  lapis  lazuli ; and 
on  its  Entablature  is  a fine  Basso  Ri- 


lievo.  The  Frescos  above,  and  round 
the  Altar,  and  in  the  vault  and  angles  of 
the  Cupola,  are  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino. 
The  Sforza  Chapel  was  designed  by 
Michael  Angelo.  This  Basilica  is  so 
loaded  with  gilding  and  other  ornaments, 
that  it  resembles  a place  of  public  diver- 
sion more  than  a Christian  temple.  Its 
Baptistery  merits  notice ; as  the  Font 
recently  placed  there,  is  remarkably  ele- 
gant ; and  the  columns  which  embellish 
the  apartment  are  antique,  and  superb. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 
This  obelisk  covered  with  Hierogly- 
phics, is  the  largest  at  Rome  ; and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  even  more  lofty 
once,  than  it  is  at  present.  It  was  ori- 
ginally placed  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  at  Thebes,  by  Ramises,  King  of 


were  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  from  the  in- 
ventor. Mosaics,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
originally  invented  by  the  Persians ; for  they 
were  used  in  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Arta- 
xerxes  : thence  carried  into  Assyria,  thence  to 
Greece,  and,  some  ages  after,  to  Rome 

1 According  to  Vasi,  its  height  is  only  99 Paris 
feet,  without  base  or  pedestal. 

* The  name  of  Laterano  Is  supposed  to  be 


Egypt,  transported  to  Rome  by  the 
Son  of  Constantine,  and  erected,  in  its 
present  situation,  by  Sextus  V : its 
height,  without  base  or  pedestal,  is  115 
English  feet,  and  its  diameter  nine. 1 

Battisterio  di  Costantino.  This  Edifice 
was  built  by  Constantine,  and  repaired 
by  Gregory  XIII,  and  Urban  VIII: 
its  form  is  octagon ; and  three  steps 
lead  down  to  the  Font,  which  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  Sarcophagus. 
The  Dome  is  supported  by  fine  Por- 
phyry Columns,  with  an  antique  En- 
tablature ; and  contains  Paintings  re- 
presenting the  Life  of  S.  John  Baptist, 
by  Andrea  Sacchi.  Other  Paintings, 
on  the  Walls,  represent  the  Vision  of 
Constantine ; his  battle  with  Maxen- 
tius  ; and  the  Destruction  of  the  Idols ; 
which  last  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  one 
of  the  Chapels  are  two  curious  fluted 
Pillars  of  Verde  antique ; in  the  other, 
two  columns  of  Oriental  Alabaster ; and 
the  original  entrance  to  this  Baptistery 
is  adorned  with  two  noble  Pillars  of 
Porphyry  and  an  antique  entablature. 

Basilica  di  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano .* 
This  stately  Edifice  was  erected  by 
Constantine;  and  called  the  Mother 
Church  of  Rome;  though  the  Church 
of  S.  Martin  and  S.  Luke  is  really  so. 
Under  the  great  Portico  is  a semi-colos- 
sal  Statue  of  Constantine,  found  in  his 
Baths ; the  Front  of  the  Building,  to- 
ward the  Naples  Gate,  is  beautiful ; and 
the  Bronze  door,  ornamented  with  Bassi 
Rilievi,  was  (according  to  general  be- 
lief) taken  from  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 
The  interior  of  the  Church  is  divided, 
by  four  rows  of  pilasters,  into  one  large 
and  four  small  aisles ; and  the  centre 
aisle,  or  nave,  is  adorned  with  Statues 
of  the  Apostles ; among  which  are 
Saints  Thomas  and  Bartholomew,  by 
Le  Gros ; and  S.  Andrew,  S.  James 
minor,  and  S.  John,  by  Rusconi.  The 
Pavement  is  Mosaic.  The  Altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  is  adorned  with 
four  magnificent  fluted  Columns  of 
bronze  gilt,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus; 
and,  above  these  columns,  is  a Fresco,  by 
the  Cav.  d’  Arpino,  representing  the 

derived  from  Plautius  Lateranua,  Consul  elect, 
who  engaged  with  Seneca  and  others  in  the 
meat  conspiracy  against  Nero,  and  thereby  lost 
his  life:  hence  his  palace,  having  been  confis- 
cated, probably  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Emperors  till  Constantine  gave  it  to  the  Church, 
and  built  the  Basilica  of  S.  Giovanni,  properly 
the  Pope's  Cathedral. 
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Ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  Heaven  ! 
The  Tabernacle,  formed  of  precious 
marbles,  is  placed  between  two  Angels 
of  bronze  gilt,  and  four  Columns  of 
verde  antique.  At  the  top  of  the  centre 
aisle,  near  the  great  altar,  are  two  superb 
Columns  of  red  granite  ; and,  near  the 
door  leading  to  the  Baptistery,  two 
fluted  Columns  of  Giallo  Antico,  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  specimens  extant 
of  that  marble.  In  this  Church  are  the 
Tombs  of  the  Cav.  d’  Arpino,  Andrea 
Sacchi,  and  Boniface  VIII ; the  last  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  a Fresco, 
supposed  to  have  been  done  by  Giotto,  | 
and  representing  Boniface,  between  two 
Cardinals,  publishing  the  first  Jubilee 
of  the  Holy  Year,  in  1300.  The  Cor-  I 
sini  Chapel  (to  the  left  of  the  great 
door)  is  particularly  elegant ; and  wras 
erected  by  Clement  XII,  in  honour  of 
his  ancestor  S.  Andrea  Corsini.  Over 
the  Altar,  between  two  verde  antique 
Columns,  is  a Portrait,  in  Mosaic,  beau- 
tifully copied  from  a Painting  by  Guido, 
of  S.  Andrea  Corsini.  On  one  side  of 
the  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Cle- 
ment XII ; said  to  have  been  once  the 
Tomb  of  Agrippa : it  was  taken  from 
the  Pantheon  ; and  is,  in  point  of  shape, 
the  most  beautiful  Sarcophagus  extant. 
On  the  opposite  side,  stands  the  Tomb 
of  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  In  this 
Chapel,  likewise,  are  four  Statues,  re- 
presenting the  four  Cardinal  Virtues  j 
one  of  which.  Fortitude,  is  by  Iiusconi, 
and  much  admired ; as  are  the  four 
Bassi  Rilievi  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Chapel.  The  Pavement  is  beautiful ; 
and  the  Subterranean  Part  of  this 
Building  merits  notice ; as  it  is  simple 
and  appropriate,  and  contains  a fine 
Pietd.  In  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Giovanni 
in  Laterano  is  an  Annunciation,  de- 
signed, if  not  executed,  by  Michael 
Angelo. 

Scala  Santa.  This  Edifice  is  cele- 
brated for  containing  28  steps  of  white 
marble,  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Palace  of  Pilate  : they  were  covered 
with  planks  of  wood,  by  order  of  Cle- 
ment XII,  to  prevent  their  being  worn 
out  by  the  multitudes  of  persons  who 
ascend  them  on  their  knees. 

Not  far  hence  is  an  Arch,  or  Tribune, 
adorned  with  Mosaics,  originally  placed 
in  the  Triclinium,  or  eating-room  of 
the  palace  of  S.  Leo,  to  perpetuate  the 
event  of  his  having  crowmed  Charle- 
magne Emperor  of  the  West. 


Anfitcatro  Castrense.  This  Building 
nowr  makes  part  of  Aurelian’s  Wall 
repaired  by  Honorius ; though  it  for- 
merly stood  on  the  outside  of  the  City : 
it  was  called  Amphitheatrum  castrense , 
because  appropriated  to  military  games, 
and  combats  between  soldiers  and  wild 
; beasts.  The  interior  of  the  Building 
i may  be  seen  in  a Garden  on  the  right 
i of  the  Church  of  Sa.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemine  ; nothing,  however,  remains  ex- 
| cept  a few  Arches.  The  exterior  part, 
i which  was  ornamented  with  two  rows 
of  columns,  should  be  viewed  from  th« 
outside  of  the  Naples  Gate. 

]}  a silica  di  Santa  Croce  in  Geru  Sa- 
lem me. 1 This  Church,  one  of  the  seven 
JlasUicee  of  Rome,  was  erected  by  Con- 
stantine near  an  ancient  Sessorium ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  the  entrance  of  the  Church  ; and 
makes  a magnificent  Vestibule.  The 
approach  from  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
to  S».  Croce  in  Gerusalcmme,  is  parti- 
cularly handsome ; and  displays  fine 
remains  of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Rome  : 
the  Church  derives  its  name  from  part 
of  the  Cross  which  S.  Helena  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  and  deposited  here. 
On  each  side  of  the  great  door  is  a 
Vase  for  holy  water,  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  Cathedral  at  Siena;  and, 
like  them,  containing  Marble  Fishes 
beautifully  executed.  The  Nave  is  sup- 
ported by  eight  fine  columns  of  Egyp- 
tian granite;  and  its  Ceiling  adorned 
with  a Fresco  by  Conrad  Giaquinto; 
who  likewise  painted  that  part  of  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  which  is  over 
the  Ufigh  Altar : the  other  part  was 
done  by  Pinturicchio,  and  represents 
the  finding  of  the  Cross.  The  High 
Altar  is  adorned  with  four  rare  Columns 
of  breccia  corallina,  and  an  ancient 
Sarcophagus  of  basalt.  The  Pavement 
of  the  Church  is  antique.  This  Edifice 
contains  the  subterranean  Chapel  of 
S*.  Helena,  decorated  with  curious  an- 
cient Mosaics,  and  an  Inscription  in  her 
honour. 

On  the  right  coming  out  of  the  Church 
(in  a Garden),  are  considerable  remains 
of  a Building,  called  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Cupid ; but,  more  probably,  one  of 
the  Halls,  or  Temples,  which  adorned 
the  Baths  of  S.  Helena.  This  Garden 
likewise  exhibits  magnificent  remains 
of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct ; and,  not  far 
hence,  w as  an  Altar  consecrated  to  Bad 
Fortune. 


1 It  is  difficult  to  gaiu  admission  to  this  Church,  unless  it  be  very  early  in  the  morning. 
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Chiesa  di  Santa  Bibiana.  Here  arc  eight 
antique  Columns ; and  a fine  antique 
Sarcophagus  of  oriental  alabaster,  with 
a leopard’s  head  in  the  centre : and 
here,  likewise,  is  a celebrated  Statue  of 
S“.  Bibiana,  by  Bernini. 

Tempio  di  Minerva  Medici.  This 
picturesque  ruin  stands  on  the  Esquiline 
1 1 ill.  in  a Garden,  the  door  of  which  is 
generally  open.  The  Edifice  is  round 
without,  but  decagon  within  ; and  seems 
to  have  had  10  windows,  and  nine  niches 
for  statues.  Here  was  found  a cele- 
brated Statue  of  Minerva  with  the  Ser- 
pent at  her  feet,  which  Statue  now  en- 
riches the  Vatican  Museum;  but  whether 
this  Edifice  was,  or  was  not,  a Temple 
dedicated  to  Minerva  Medica,  seems 
uncertain ; though  ltufus,  and  Victor, 
placed  her  Temple  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill.  Judging  by  the  Statues  of 
iEsculapius,  Pomona,  Adonis,  Venus, 
Hercules,  Antinous,  and  the  Faun, 
found  here,  this  Building  must  have 
been  decorated  with  peculiar  magnifi- 
cence. 

Between  the  Temple  and  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  in  the  same  Garden,  is  a 
Columbarium  constructed  by  Lucius 
Aruntius  (who  was  Consul  under  Au- 
gustus ),  as  a receptacle  for  the  ashes  of 
himself,  his  relatives,  and  freedmen. 
It  consists  of  two  small  Subterranean 
Chambers  ; in  one  of  which  are  Niches 
(shaped  like  pigeon-holes),  for  cinerary 
urns ; and  on  the  Roof  of  the  other  are 
remains  of  Stucco  Ornaments,  and 
Paintings.  Contiguous  to  this,  is  a 
Columbarium,  which  consists  of  one 
Subterranean  Chamber  only ; supposed 
to  have  been  a public  receptacle  for  the 
ashes  of  the  Plebeian  Dead ; which  were 
consigned  to  common  earthenware  urns, 
simply  inscribed  with  a name,  and  an 
exclamation  of  sorrow. 

Area  di  Gallieno,  commonly  called 
Arco  di  S.  Vito.  According  to  the  In- 
scription on  this  Arch,  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  is  Doric ; and  proves  the  de- 
cline of  architecture  in  the  days  of 
Gallienus. 

Remains  of  five  Aqueducts  are  dis- 
coverable in  this  quarter  of  the  City  ; 
namely,  the  Martian,  Tepulan,  Julian, 
Claudxan,  and  Anio  Mows ; and  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Eusebio  is  a consider- 
able ruin  of  a Castellum  of  one  of  these 
Aqueducts. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Prassede.  The  great  altar 


of  this  ancient  Edifice  is  adorned  with  a 
handsome  Baldacchino,  supported  by 
four  fine  Columns  of  Porphyry ; the 
Tribuna  contains  ancient  Mosaics  ; and 
leading  to  it  are  magnificent  Steps  of 
Rosso  Antico,  composed  of  the  largest 
blocks  extant  of  that  rare  marble,  the 
Fauns  of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  ex- 
cepted. In  this  Church  is  a Column, 
supposed  to  be  that  our  Saviour  was 
fastened  to,  when  scourged.  In  the 
Sacristy  is  a Painting  of  the  Flagella- 
tion, by  Giulio  Romano ; and  in  one 
of  the  Chapels  are  three  Paintings  re- 
lative to  the  Life  of  S.  Carlo  llorro- 
meo,  by  an  English  Painter,  named 
Sterne : they  are  well  executed,  and 
dated  1741.  This  Church  leads  to  the 
Catacombs. 

Campidoglio.  The  Hill,  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Satumius,  from 
the  ancient  town  of  Salurnia,  of  which, 
according  to  report,  it  was  the  Citadel ; 
and  afterwards  denominated  Tarpeius, 
from  Tarpeia,  who  admitted  the  Sabines 
into  the  fortress  erected  there,  was  like- 
wise distinguished  by  the  name  of  Capi- 
tolium,  because  when  Tarquin  the  elder 
ordered  the  foundations  of  a temple  of 
Jupiter  to  be  laid  on  this  spot,  the  work- 
men, while  digging,  found  a human 
skull : in  consequence  of  which,  the 
augurs  predicted  that  Rome  would  be- 
come mistress  of  the  world.  But  al- 
though the  whole  Hill  was  called  Capi- 
tolinas, Livy  distinguishes  the  Arx,  or 
Citadel,  from  the  Capitvlium.  The  for- 
mer stood  on  the  eminence  toward  the 
Tiber;  the  latter  on  the  eminence  to- 
ward the  Quirinal ; and  between  these 
was  Romulus's  Common  Asylum  for 
criminals  of  various  denominations. 
From  the  Forum  three  ascents  led  to 
these  eminences  ; one,  by  the  ICO  steps 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock  contiguous  to  the 
Tiber;  a second,  by  the  Clivus  Capito- 
linus,  which  commenced  at  the  Arch  of 
Tiberius  (near  the  present  Hospital  of 
the  Consolazione),  proceeding  to  the 
Citadel  by  a winding  path  ; and  a third 
by  the  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less 
steep  than  the  others,  was  therefore 
chosen  as  the  road  by  which  the  trium- 
phant generals  were  conveyed  to  the 
Capitol : this  ascent  began  at  the  Arch 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  thence,  wind- 
ing to  the  left,  passed  near  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  and  between  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Tonans  and  that  of  For- 
tune, to  the  Intermontium.  where 
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Romulus  established  his  asylum  for  cri- 
minals. 1 

When  we  recollect  the  number  of 
splendid  edifices  which  adorned  this 
ancient  Capitol,  we  are  led  to  think  its 
extent  must  have  been  immense:  but 
when  we  view  the  spot,  and  see  how 
circumscribed  it  is,  we  can  only  account 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  by  con- 
cluding that  here,  as  in  various  parts  of 
the  City,  one  was  frequently  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  another.  Scipio 
Nasica  surrounded  the  Stjuare  of  the 
ancient  Capitol  with  Porticoes ; and  in 
its  centre  stood  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Nero.  The  most  ancient  Temple  was 
that  of  Jupiter  Feretrius2,  built  by 
Romulus;  and  its  interior  dimensions 
are  reported  to  have  been  only  10 
Paris  feet  in  length,  and  five  in  breadth. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  “ Ro- 
mulus, after  his  first  triumph,  erected  a 
Temple  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Feretrius; 
and,  judging  by  the  present  remains, 
this  building  was  diminutive  ; the  great- 
est extent  of  its  walls  being  less  than 
15  feet.”  The  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  finished  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus, and  afterwards  consecrated  by 
the  Consul  Horatius  Pulvillus,  was 
much  larger;  and  when  consumed  by 
lightning,  which  happened  more  than 
once,  seems  to  have  increased  in  magni- 
tude every  time  it  rose  from  its  ashes. 
The  last  person  who  rebuilt  this  Temple 
was  Domitian,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  12,000  talents  merely  in 
gilding  it.  Here  were  deposited  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations,  as  offerings 
to  the  gods  from  the  Senate,  Consuls, 
and  Emperors  of  Rome.  It  appears 
that  several  steps  led  up  to  this  Edifice ; 
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which  Nardini  places  on  the  eminence 
where  now  stands  the  Church  of  the 
Araceli ; and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius  he  supposes  to  have  stood 
behind  the  Palazzo  de’  Conservator!. 
Donatus,  however,  precisely  reverses 
the  manner  of  placing  them  ; his  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Fabretti ; who  thinks  he 
discovered  the  foundations  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  when  the 
Cafferelli  family  levelled  the  ground 
between  their  Palazzo  and  that  of  the 
Conservatori ; and  judging  from  the 
report  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  certainly 
was  raised  by  Romulus  on  that  eminence 
where  Donatus  places  it  Moreover, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  is 
said  to  have  been  well  preserved  during 
the  reign  of  Honorius ; and  not  entirely 
destroyed  till  the  1 1th  century ; there- 
fore we  may  suppose  its  massive  found- 
ations to  have  been  so  far  perfect  when 
the  Cafferelli  family  levelled  the  ground, 
that  Fabretti,  knowing  from  ancient 
historians  the  dimensions  of  tbe  Tem- 
ple in  question,  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  foundations  were  laid,  was 
likely  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as 
to  whether  he  had  or  had  not  discovered 
them.*  Some  antiquaries,  however, 
maintain  that  this  Edifice  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  near 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  Here 
also  were  the  Temples  of  Fortuna 
Primigenia,  Obsequens,  Privata,  and 
Viscosa;  Isis  and  Serapis,  Venus  Eri- 
cina,  Juno  Moneta,  &c.,  embellished  by 
statues  without  and  within ; so  that  the 
Capitol  was  denominated  the  Hall  of 
the  Gods.4  But  of  these  magnificent 
edifices,  scarce  a wreck  remains  ; there- 
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1 The  custom  of  sheltering  banished  persons 
and  criminals  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  derived 
by  them  from  the  Asiatics,  as  it  prevailed  In 
the  East  during  the  days  of  Moses. 

3 The  word  Feretrius,  is  supposed,  by  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus,  to  signify,  above  all. 

3 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  when  men. 
tioning  this  Temple,  says,  “ It  was  erected  to 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on  a rugged  part 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  made  capable  to  sustain 
its  foundations  by  means  of  high  wails,  and  an 
extensive  terrace.”  He  likewise  speaks  of  its 
size  as  immense ; and  so  does  Livy.  The  Edi- 
fice consisted  of  three  Temples  ; that  in  the 
centre  being  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  that  on  the 
right  to  Minerva,  and  that  on  the  left  to  Juno. 
Statues  of  these  divinities,  represented  as  sit- 
ting on  chairs,  were  placed  in  their  respective 
Temples,  and  originally  made  of  potters’  clay  ; 
but  Trajan  exchanged  them  for  statues  of  gold  : 


and  here  likewise,  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors, 
was  a Golden  Statue  of  Victory,  which  is  said 
to  have  weighed  328  pounds. 

Lumisden  supposes  we  have  an  elevation  of 
the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  preserved  in  one  of  the  Bassi  Rilievi  of 
Marcus  Aurelius's  Triumphal  Arch,  which 
Basso  Rilievo  is  now  placed  in  the  Wall  of  the 
Staircase  of  the  Palazzo'de’  Conservatori.  Lu- 
misden likewise  mentions  that  in  the  wall  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  side 
next  to  Minerva’s  altar,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Rome  drove  a nail  annually  on  the  Ides  of 
September  j whereby  they  reckoned  the  Years 
of  the  State  according  to  the  number  of  nails  ; 
and  he  adds,  that  tne  Roman  peasants  long 
continued  to  reckon  their  own  and  their 
children’s  ages  by  driving  nails  into  the  walls 
of  their  cottages. 

4 It  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus, that  the  Capitoline  Hill  also  abounded 
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fore  the  modern  Capitol  bears  no  re- 


semblance to  the  ancient.  The  present 
Steps  and  Two  Side  Buildings  of  the 
latter  were  planned  by  Michael  Angelo, 
at  the  command  of  Paul  III;  ana  the 
Front  of  the  Senator’s  Mansion  was 
likewise  rebuilt  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  Steps  arc  two  Lionesses  in  basalt, 
of  Egyptian  workmanship  ; and  on  the 
left  side  two  Arches,  under  which  are 
large  stones,  supposed  to  have  made 
part  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  On  the  top  of  the 
Steps  are  two  Colossal  Statues,  reputed 
to  be  Greek  sculpture ; but  more  pro- 
bably Roman ; one  represents  Castor, 
and  the  other  Pollux,  with  their  respec- 
tive Horses.  On  a line  with  these  Sta- 
tues are  beautifully  executed  Trophies, 
called  those  of  Marius ; but  rather  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  in  honour  of 
Trajan’s  victories  over  the  Dacians. 
They  once  adorned  a Castellum  of  the 
Julian  Aqueduct;  and  Piranesi  calls 
them  Trophies  of  Augustus.  On  the 
same  line  are  Statues  of  the  two  Sons  of 
Constantine,  together  with  two  Roman 
Milestones ; that  numbered  “ I,”  and 
standing  on  the  right,  being  the  Column 
which  anciently  marked  the  first  mile  of 
the  Via  Appia ; that  on  the  left  modern. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Square  is  a Bronze 
Equestrian  Statue,  once  gilt,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ! ft 1 This  is  the  only  antique 
Bronze  Equestrian  Statue  extant,  ex- 
cept Fragments  found  at  Pompeii. 
Fronting  the  Steps  is  the  Senator's 
Palace,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabularium'1,  or  Repository  for  the 
Tables  of  the  Laws : and  under  the 
Entrance-door  is  a Statue  of  Rome  tri- 
umphant, in  Parian  marble  draped  with 
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a recumbent  Statue  of  the 
ile,  and  another  of  the  Tiber,  both  in 
Greek  marble.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  Square  is  the  Palazzo  de’  Conserva- 
tori ; and  on  the  north  the  Museo  Capi- 
tolino.  Beyond  the  former  are  Steps 
which  lead  up  to  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  Donatus,  and  Fabretti,  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  near 
which  in  a Garden,  belonging  to  a 
house  numbered  1S9,  is  that  part  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock  whence,  it  is  supposed, 
criminals  were  thrown  down  into  the 
Forum. s The  Garden  fronts  Caracalla’s 
Baths ; and  the  Rock,  in  this  place, 
may,  perhaps,  be  60  feet  high  at  the 
present  moment ; and  formerly  it  must 
evidently  have  been  much  more,  as 
the  level  of  the  Forum  is  full  20  feet 
higher  now,  than  it  was  originally. 
Besides  which,  large  masses  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock  have  re- 
peatedly fallen  down,  as  Livy  and  other 
writers  record.  The  neighbouring  door, 
numbered  141,  leads  to  a Garden,  where 
the  Rock  may  be  seen  to  more  advantage 
than  at  No.  139;  and  immediately  under 
which  are  Caves : one  of  these  has,  in 
its  roof,  an  Aperture,  formed  like  a 
large  chimney;  it  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  summit  of  the  Rock ; 
and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  fun- 
nel of  one  of  the  Subterraneous  De- 
positories, called  Favissce,  where  the 
Sacred  Statues  of  the  Capitol,  when 
injured  by  time,  or  accident,  were  in- 
terred ; because  it  was  deemed  sacrile- 
gious to  destroy  them.4 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  d'  Araceli,  sup- 
posed to  stand  on,  or  near,  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The 
Steps  leading  up  to  this  Church  from 
the  side  of  the  Campus  Martius  are 


with  JEdiculce,  each  of  which  contained  an 
Altar  raised  to  some  Divinity,  or  protecting 
genius : but  these  Edifices  were  not  conse- 
crated like  Temples. 

1 It  was  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  on  the 
spot  where  the  house  of  his  grandfather, 
Annius  Verus,  is  said  to  have  stood.  Winc- 
kelmann  supposes  the  statue  of  the  Horse  to 
be  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Emperor,  and 
particularly  praises  the  Head  of  the  Horse. 

3 Although  the  Romans  placed  many  of  the 
Tables  of  their  Laws  in  the  Portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  likewise  in 
the  Atrium  Libertatis  (which  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  Aventine  Hill),  yet  they  had  a 
particular  building  for  that  purpose,  called,  in 
consequence,  Tabularium.  The  laws  of  Numa 
were  engraved  on  Tables  of  Oak,  columns  of 
brass  not  being  then  in  use.  See  Lumisden’s 
Antiquities  qf  Rome. 


3 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  records  that 
Cassius,  condemned  for  conspiring  against  the 
State  in  the  23d  year  after  the  expulsion  of  its 
Kings,  was  thrown  down,  in  presence  of  the 
People,  from  the  Rock  overlooking  the  Forum. 

4 In  order  to  sec  these  Caves,  go  from  the 
Forum  Romanum  towards  the  Piazza  della 
Consolazione  ; and,  at  the  end  of  the  Piazza, 
turn  to  the  right,  up  Via  di  Monte  Caprino  ; 
and  enter,  at  the  top  of  the  street,  an  Arch- 
way, which  leads  to  the  Caves;  where  the 
Aperture  above  mentioned  may  be  discovered. 
These  Caves,  however,  seem  too  extensive  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  Favissrr  ; per- 
haps they  were  in  part  Stone  Quarries  : for  we 
know  that  the  Cloaca  Maxima  was  constructed 
with  stones  hewn  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock ; 
and  likewise  that  stones  of  a similar  descrip- 
tion were  employed  in  other  buildings  till  pe- 
perino  came  into  use. 
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124  in  number;  and  the  marble  of 
which  they  are  composed  was  taken 
Chiefly  from  the  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Quirinus,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill. 
The  interior  of  the  Edifice  is  supported 
by  22  antique  Columns,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Egyptian  granite ; and  the 
third  Column  on  the  left  (entering  by 
the  great  door)  bears  this  Inscription : 
“ A Crhicelo  Aogvstorvm."  1 It  is  said 
that  Augustus,  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour’s  birth,  erected  near  this  spot  an 
Altar,  under  the  name  of  Am  Pnmoge- 
niti  Dei,  now  corrupted  into  Araceli. 
The  Choir,  behind  the  great  altar,  con- 
tains a Picture  by  Raphael,  of  the  Holy 
Family,  which  was  injured,  and  has  been 
ill  restored.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Fran- 
cesco is  finely  painted  by  Trevisani; 
and  here  likewise  is  a Chapel  painted  by 
Pinturicchio,  and  Lucca  Signorelli. 

Chiesa  ili  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere,  or,  more 
properly,  Chiesa  di  S.  Giuseppe.  On  the 
right,  going  down  from  the  Capitoline 
Hill  to  this  Church,  are  Large  Stones 
belonging  to  the  Tabularium  ; part  of 
the  Doric  Portico  of  which  may  be  seen 
fronting  the  Forum.  Under  the  Church 
is  a Prison,  built  by  Ancus  Martius, 
and  called  II  Carcere  Mamertino ; it  is 
of  an  oblong  shape,  about  25  Paris  feet 
in  length,  18  wide,  and  13  high.  To 
this,  Servius  Tullius  added  a Lower 
Dungeon  (called  after  him,  the  TuUia- 
num),  for  great  offenders;  where  S. 
Peter  suffered  imprisonment ; and  where, 
near  a Small  Column  to  which  the 
Aiiostle  was  bound,  is  a Spring  of 
Water,  reported  to  have  issued  forth 
miraculously,  that  he  might  baptize  the 
two  gaolers,  and  47  of  nis  fellow-pri- 
soners, all  of  whom  afterw'ards  suffered 
martyrdom.  In  the  vaulted  Roof  of 
each  Prison  is  an  Aperture  sufficiently 
large  for  a man  to  pass  through  it : 
and  criminals  are  supposed  to  have 
been  let  down  and  drawn  up  through 
this  aperture  by  means  of  cords®;  no 
ancient  staircase  being  discoverable ; 
though  each  dungeon  is  accessible  by 
means  of  modern  stairs.  The  Tulli- 
anum  is  about  six  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  not  above  18  in  diameter.  Large 
volcanic  stones  put  together  without 
cement,  compose  this  terrific  prison ; 
which,  like  that  above  it,  is  quite  perfect, 
and  well  worth  seeing  ; though  cold  and 
damp.  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death 

1 The  Cubicularii  were  officers  of  the  bed. 
chamber  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Court. 

* A Prison,  with  a similar  aperture  in  its 


in  the  TuUianum , which  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  State-prison  in  Rome. 
Contiguous  were  the  Scales  Gemoniee, 
or  Steps,  down  which  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  been  executed  in  this 
prison  were  thrown  into  the  Forum. 

Palazzo  del  Senatore  di  Roma.  The 
view  from  the  Tower  which  crowns  this 
Building  particularly  merits  notice ; as 
it  exhibits  all  the  ancient  Edifices  of 
the  City,  and  shows  their  respective 
situations. 

Palazzo  de'  Conservators.  In  the  Qua- 
drangle, beyond  the  Arcade,  are  Statues 
of  Rome  triumphant,  and  the  weeping 
Province!  — two  Dacian  Kings,  and 
two  Egyptian  Divinities,  all  in  the  same 
line : the  two  latter  were  found  in  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  The  Quadrangle 
likewise  contains  a Group  of  a Lion 
devouring  a Horse ! found  near  the 
outside  of  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  and  re- 
stored by  Michael  Angelo  — the  Bust, 
and  one  Hand,  of  a colossal  Statue  of 

Commodus  — the  Bust  of  Domitiau 

and  immense  Feet  and  one  Hand  of  a 
mutilated  colossal  Statue  of  Apollo. 
The  Arcade  contains  a Statue  of  Julius 
C.x-sar  — Ditto  of  Augustus,  done,  ap- 
parently, after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
judging  by  the  prow  of  a galley  on  its 
Pedestal  — a Bacchante — a Rostral  Co- 
lumn, originally  placed  in  the  Forum, 
in  honour  of  Caius  Duilius,  the  first 
Roman  who  gained  for  his  country  a 

naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 

and  a Lion  on  a Pedestal,  which  bears 
an  Inscription  of  the  time  of  Adrian. 
To  the  right  of  the  Arcade  is  an  Apart- 
ment called  the  Protomoteca,  and  con- 
sisting of  eight  rooms,  recently  embel- 
lished with  Busts  of  illustrious  Charac- 
ters, now  no  more.  Several  of  these 
Busts  were  removed  hither,  from  the 
Pantheon,  by  Pius  VII ; and  Leo  XII, 
(as  already  mentioned,)  dedicated  the 
Protomoteca  to  the  use  of  the  Arcadian 
Academy.  On  the  Staircase,  opposite 
to  these  rooms,  are  four  Bassi  Rilievi, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on 
the  Corso ; here  likewise  is  a Basso 
Rilievo  (found  in  the  Forum),  of  Cur- 
tius  devoting  himself  to  the  Dii  manes  ; 
and,  on  the  Landing-place,  are  two 
more  Bassi  Rilievi,  taken  from  the  Arch 
of  Aurelius. 

On  this  Landing-place  is  a Door 

roof,  may  be  seen,  under  the  Tribunal,  in  the 
Basilica  at  Pompeii. 
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which  leads  to  the  Apartments  not  open  dusa,  by  Bernini  — and  a Bust  of  Ti- 
to the  Public,  but  which  the  Custode  is  berius ; together  with  two  Ducks,  in 
happy  to  show  for  a trifling  gratuity.  bronze,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
The  first  room  contains  Paintings,  by  Tarpeian  Hock,  and  to  be  the  represen- 
the  Cav.  d’Arpino ; namely,  the  Hattie  tation  of  those  which  saved  the  Capitol.  * 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  — the  Battle  Here,  likewise,  are  the  following  Paint- 
of  Tullus  Hostilius  with  the  Army  of  ings: — a Holy  Family,  by  Giulio 
Veii  1 — the  Discoveiy  of  Romulus  and  Romanb  ; and  the  Olympic  Games, 
Remus  — Romulus  founding  Rome  — attributed  to  Zuccari. 
the  Sacrifice  of  Numa  Pompilius,  with  The  sixth  room  contains  a Frieze 
the  Institution  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  ; — painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  re- 
and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  presenting  the  Military  Achievements 

The  second  room  contains  Paintings  by  of  Scipio  Africanus  — Roman  Tapes- 
Laureti ; namely,  Junius  Brutus  con-  try,  from  the  designs  of  Rubens  — Busts 
demning  his  Sons  to  death  for  having  of  Sappho  ! Socrates ! Ariadne  ! and  Sa- 
conspired  against  the  Republic  — Hora-  bina  l’oppaea  1 the  second  wife  of  Nero, 
tius  Cocles,  on  the  Sublician  Bridge,  The  seventh  room  contains  Frescos  by 
opposing  the  Etrurians  — Mutius  Sea:-  Pietro  Perugino,  who  has  represented 
voia  burning  his  own  hand  in  presence  Hannibal  in  Capua  — Rome  trium- 
of  Porsena,  after  having  killed  one  of  phant  over  Sicily,  &c.  Here,  likewise, 
the  Etrurian  Officers,  whom  he  mistook  are  Statues  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Cybele,  &c. 
for  the  King  — and  the  Battle  in  which  The  eighth  apartment  is  a Chapel,  on 
the  Tarquins  were  defeated.  the  Ceiling  of  which  Caravaggio  has 

The  third  room  contains  a Frieze  re-  represented  the  Deity.  Here,  also,  are 
presenting  the  Triumph  of  Marius,  by  Paintings  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli ! 
Daniello  da  Volterra  ! — a Picture  of  and  the  four  Evangelists, ' by  Caravag- 
S».  Francesca  Itomana,  by  Romanelli ; gio,  together  with  an  Altar-piece,  by 
and  a dead  Christ,  by  Cosimo  Piazza — Nucci. 

the  Statue  of  the  Bronze  Wolf,  said  to  1'he  next  story  of  this  building  contains 
have  been  struck  with  lightning  when  the  lHcture  Gallery,  which  is  open  to  the 
Cresar  fell ! This  statue,  already  men-  Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
tioned  as  the  work  of  an  Etruscan  Artist,  Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour 
is  evidently  of  high  antiquity ; and  one  before  sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
of  the  legs  of  the  Wolf  bears  marks  of  hours. 

liquefaction  by  a stroke  of  lightning  1 — In  an  open  Gallery,  leading  to  the 
a bronze  Bust  of  Junius  Brutus!! — door  of  entrance  to  the  rooms  contain- 
two  Mosaic  Tables  taken  from  Adrian’s  ing  the  Pictures,  are  the  Modem  Fasti 
Villa  — a modern  Bust  of  Julius  Ctesar  Consulares;  and  likewise  a beautiful 
— a bronze  Statue  of  a Youth,  supposed  small  Basso  llilievo,  executed  in  the 
to  represent  the  Shepherd,  Martius,  time  of  Pertinax,  and  representing  Ro- 
extracting  a thorn  from  his  foot!! — mulus  and  Remus  suckled  by  the  Wolf. 

froup  of  Diana  Triformis 2 — a modern  Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures 
lust  of  Adrian  — and  a Basso  llilievo  in  the  first  room  are:  — No.  2,  the  Ma- 
representing  the  Temple  of  Janus,  or,  donna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  copied 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  Gate  by  Bonatti,  from  Paolo  Veronese  — 4, 
of  Eternity.  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  by  Pietro  da 

The  fourth  room  contains  a Bust  in  Cortona — 5,  the  Portrait  of  a Lady, 
Basso  llilievo,  of  Mithridates  ! — and  the  by  Bronzino  — 6,  S.  Lucia,  by  Ben- 
Fasti  Consulares! Is  venuto  Garofolo  ! — 9,  Vanity,  by  Ti- 

The  fifth  room  contains  a Bust,  in  tian  ! — 15,  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  by 
rosso  antico,  called  Theseus  — a Bust  Pietro  da  Cortona ! — 18,  a Portrait,  by 
of  Michael  Angelo — a Bust  of  Me-  Velasquez  — S3,  Hagar  driven  from  the 

* Cicero  tells  us,  that,  in  his  time,  the  nine  fragments  more  were  found  in  1816,  near 
turrets  of  the  Capitol,  the  statues  of  the  gods,  the  Columns  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
and  the  image  of  the  infant  Romulus  sucking  Comitium. 

the  wolf,  were  struck  down  by  lightning.  4 Livy,  however,  says  It  was  geese,  eon- 

* Emblematical  of  her  sovereignty  over  Hell,  secrated  to  Juno,  who  saved  the  Capitol ; and 
Earth,  and  Heaven.  he  adds,  that  even  when  the  Roman  citizens 

* The  major  part  of  these  precious  remains  were  nearly  starved  to  death,  in  consequence 
of  antiquity  were  found,  during  the  Pontificate  of  being  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  they  still  gave 
of  Paul  III,  near  the  Church  of  S».  Maria  food  to  the  consecrated  geese,  who  were  ulti. 
Liberatrice,  in  the  Fotuid  Romanura ; and  matcly  their  preservation. 
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house  of  Abraham,  by  Francesco  Mola 
— 36,  Charity,  by  Annibale  Caracci  ! — 
37,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  School  of 
Guido  — 38,  the  Sibyl  Persica,by  Guer- 
cino  ! ! — 39,  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
S.  Cecilia,  and  other  Saints,  by  Anni- 
bale Caracci  ! — 40,  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  S.  Francesco,  by  Annibale 
Caracci  — 41,  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Benvenuto  Garofolo — 42,  Mary  Mag- 
dalene washing  our  Saviour’s  feet ; a 
Miniature,  by  M.  F.  Zibaldi  Subleras, 
copied  from  the  original  of  her  hus- 
band ! — 43,  the  Marriage  of  S.  Cate- 
rina,  by  Correggio  — 44,  the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour,  by  Albano ! — 45,  Sa. 
Maria  Maddalena,  by  Tintoretto  ! — 46, 
David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Romanelli — 48,  the  Communion  of 
S.  Girolamo,  by  Agostino  Caracci!  — 
51,  S.  John  Baptist,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra  ! — 52,  Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors,  by  Valentin  ! — 53,  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  by  Domenichino  ! — 60, 
S.  John  Baptist,  by  Guercino  — 63,  a 
Landscape,  with  the  Figure  of  the  Mag- 
dalene, Caracci  School  — 64,  the  Mag- 
dalene, by  Albano  — 65,  the  Triumph 
of  Bacchus,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  — 
67,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Romanelli  — 70,  the 
beatified  Spirit,  by  Guido!  — 76,  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus  discovered  with  the 
Wolf,  attributed  to  Rubens  — 86,  the 
Madonna  adoring  our  Saviour,  by  Pie- 
tro da  Cortona  — 89,  a Portrait,  by 
Titian  — 90,  Meleager  in  chiaro  scuro , 
by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 

Some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures 
in  the  second  room  are  ; No.  2,  a Copy  of 
Raphael’s  Galatea,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona— 6,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Garofolo  — 11,  a Landscape,  by 
Claude  Lorrain  — 12,  Ditto,  by  Ditto 
— 25,  Love,  by  Guido  — 33,  an  JEcce 
Homo , by  Baroccio  — 37,  the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Titian  — 40, 

1 This  is  a representation  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  manger,  attended  by  the  blessed  Virgin, 
Joseph,  &c.  There  is  another  kind  of  Prese- 
pio  exhibited  in  Roman  Catholic  Countries  at 
Christmas ; and  consisting  of  our  Saviour,  as 
an  Infant,  the  blessed  Virgin,  Joseph,  the 
wise  Men  of  the  East,  camels,  &c. ; all  wrought 
in  wax,  and  sometimes  well  executed.  The 
best  of  these  exhibitions  at  Rome  is  in  the 
Church  of  S».  Maria  d’  Araceli. 

2 Those  persons  who  wish  to  see  the 'Mu- 
seums of  the  Capitol  and  Vatican  to  advantage 
should  visit  them  by  torchlight ; as  the  torch, 
like  Promethean  fire,  makes  every  statue  live ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  perhaps,  the  most 
stupendous  efforts  of  the  Grecian  chisel  were 
originally  placed  in  subterranean  baths. 

For  seeing  the  Vatican  Museum,  four  large 


Europa,  by  Guido!  — 41,  Alexander’s 
Victory  over  Darius,  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona ! — 43,  a Head  by  Titian  — 44, 
Polyphemus,  by  Guido  — 47,  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  supposed  to 
be  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  — 48,  the  Holy 
Family,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  — 57,  the 
Pool  of  Siloam,  by  Domenichino  (parts 
of  this  small  picture  are  beautiful)  — 
58,  a Landscape,  by  Claude  — 60,  a 
Presepio  *,  by  Garofolo  — 62,  the  Ma- 
donna, our  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by 
Ditto  — 63,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
by  Giacomo  Bassano  — 65,  the  raising 
of  S.  Petronilla’s  Corpse  from  the  grave, 
and  the  ascension  of  her  Spirit  into 
Heaven,  by  Guercino  ! ! ! — 72,  a Gipsy, 
telling  a Youth  his  fortune,  by  Cara- 
vaggio ! — 73,  the  Madonna,  our  Savi- 
our, and  Angels,  by  Perugino — 76, 
a Soldier  seated,  by  Salvator  Rosa  — 
77,  a half-length  figure  of  S.  Girolamo, 
by  Pietro  Pacini  — 78,  a Portrait  of 
Petrarca,  by  Giovanni  Bellino — 79,  a 
Landscape,  by  Domenichino  — 80,  a 
Portrait  of  Michael  Angelo,  by  him- 
self! — 82,  a Portrait  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
li no,  by  himself — 86,  a Witch,  by  Sal- 
vator Iiosa  — 89,  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci  — 93,  Augustus  and  Cleo- 
patra, by  Guercino- — 109,  Sa.  Barbara, 
a half-length  figure,  by  Domenichino  — 
111,  the  Iloly  Family,  by  Parmigianino 
— 113,  S.  Cristoforo,  by  Tintoretto  — 
114,  S.  Cecilia,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  ! 
116,  two  Philosophers,  by  Calabrese  — 
120,  the  Graces,  by  Palma  Giovane  — 
123,  Europa,  by  Paolo  Veronese ! 

Museo  Capitolino,  open  to  the  Public 
on  the  same  days,  and  at  the  same  hours, 
as  the  Picture  Gallery;  and  admittance 
may  usually  be  obtained  on  days  when 
the  Museum  is  not  open  to  the  Public, 
by  an  application  to  the  Custode ; who, 
if  thus  called  upon,  expects  a fee. 2 

Some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of 

wax  torches,  weighing  about  three  pounds  and 
a half  each,  are  requisite.  For  seeing  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  two  large  wax  torches 
are  sufficient.  Admission,  however,  cannot 
be  obtained  to  either  Museum,  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  statues  by  torch-light,  without 
an  order  from  the  Pope’s  Maggiordomo ; which 
order  never  extends  to  more  than  15  persons 
at  the  same  time,  and  but  seldom  to  so  many. 

It  is  expected  that  every  party  shall  come 
furnished  with  wax  torches  : and  it  is  like- 
wise expected  that  each  party  shall  give,  at 
the  Capitol,  to  the  Custode  who  shows  the 
statues,  and  his  attendants,  from  6ix  to  eight 
scudi,  provided  there  be  fires  in  one  or  two 
of  the  apartments ; and,  at  the  Vatican,  from 
nine  to  ten  scudi,  according  to  the  number  of 
fires  in  the  apartments. 
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the  chisel  in  this  magnificent  Collection,  Pluto  and  Cerberus,  found  in  Titus's 
for  which  Rome  is  indebted  to  Clement  Baths!  — 13,  a Basso  Rilievo  of  Pop- 
XII,  are;  paea,  second  wife  of  Nero  — 14,  a Me- 

Quadrangle  ; No.  1,  a colossal  Statue  dallion  of  Nero, 
of  Oceanus  1 1 Staircase.  No.  1,  a Statue  of  Modesty, 

Arcade;  No.  1,  Endymion  and  his  or  a Vestal  — 2,  the  Top  of  an  ancient 
Dog,  the  pedestal  fine  — 3,  a colossal  Weil4 — 5,  a Lion  devouring  a Goat. 
Statue  of  Minerva  — 4,  fragment  of  a Fastened  into  the  Wall  is  the  Plan  of 
Statue  of  Hercules!  — 5,  Apollo  — 7,  Ancient  Rome,  found  in  the  Church  of 
a Bacchante,  semi-colossal.  Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano. 

Over  the  Door  of  the  Director's  Apart-  Gallery  up  stairs.  No.  2,  Bust  of 
merit,  four  Consular  Fasces.  No.  9,  Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus 
the  Dacian  Province  — 10,  a colossal  Pius  — 5,  Euterpe  — 10,  a Basso  Ri- 
ll cad  of  Cybele,  found  in  Adrian’s  lievo,  representing  a Man  making  his 
Villa — 12,  the  Capital  of  a Doric  Will — 12,  Faunus — IS,  Cupid  bend- 
column,  taken  from  Caracalla’s  Baths  ing  his  Bow,  supposed  to  be  an  Ancient 

— 17,  Isis,  in  rare  basalt,  found  in  the  Copy  from  Praxiteles  ! — 14,  Bust  of 
Gardens  of  Sallust  — 20,  Diana  — 21,  Silenus — 15,  Bust  of  Pompey. 

Hercules — 22,  Isis,  in  red  Oriental  Apartment  of  the  Vase.  No.  1,  a large 
granite,  found  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  Vase  with  Bacchanalian  ornaments, 

— 23,  a colossal  Statue  of  Diana — 25,  found  near  the  sepulchre  of  Ctecilia 

Polyphemus — 26,  Mercury  — 27,  a Se-  Metella  ; and  placed  on  a Pedestal,  ap- 
pulchral  Urn  — 28,  Adrian  in  a sacer-  parently  Etruscan,  and  decorated  with 
dotal  habit,  found  near  S.  Stefano  Ro-  figures  in  Basso  Rilievo,  representing 
tondo — 30,  Jove  armed  with  thunder — the  12  principal  Deities  of  the  heathen 
31,  a Statue  of  Mars,  the  head  and  ar-  world;  it  was  found  at  Nettuno  ! — 2, 
mour  antique,  the  rest  restored  — 32,  ([near  the  window),  a bronze  Vase,  found 
Hercules  killing  the  Hydra.  in  the  Port  of  Antium ; and  once  the 

Canopo.  The  greater  part  of  the  property  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  King 
statues  contained  in  this  apartment  are  of  Pontus,  according  to  the  Inscription 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  Canopus  it  bears ; which  Inscription  exhibits  the 
of  Adrian’s  Villa : it  is  supposed,  how-  most  ancient  Greek  characters  extant ! 
ever,  that  not  more  than  three  of  them  — 36,  Diana  Triformis  — 37,  a Basso 
are  really  Egyptian  ; the  rest  being  Rilievo  representing  circumstances  re- 
productions of  the  time  of  Adrian.  No.  corded  by  Homer  — 39,  a Sacrificial 
1,  Isis  and  Apis  — 3,  Canopus — 9,  Isis  Tripod  — 40,  ancient  Roman  Weights, 
— 10,  Anubis  with  the  Sistrum  and  Cadu-  Scales,  a Casket,  a Measure,  and  a 
ceus,  found  near  the  Port  of  Antium,  Candelabrum  — 41,  the  Triumph  of 
in  the  Villa  Pamfili  — 12,  Isis  — 13,  Bacchus  for  the  conquest  of  India  — 
Isis.  47,  Diana  of  Ephesus  — 59,  Isis  — 68, 

First  Room,  'added  to  the  Museum  by  the  Foot  of  a Tripod  of  flowered  ala- 
Pius  VII.  No.  13,  a square  Altar,  sup-  baster!  — 69,  a Sepulchral  Urn,  repre- 
posed  to  be  an  Etruscan  work,  repre-  senting  the  fable  of  Diana  and  Endy- 
senting  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  mioil  — 77,  Diana  of  Ephesus  — 83,  a 

Second  Room,  No.  1,  the  Family  Se-  Hermes  — 84,  a Hermes  representing 
pulchre  of  Genesius  Marcianus  ( Father  Bacchus  — 96,  a Cinerary  Urn  supposed 
of  Alexander  Severus),  and  his  wife,  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of  a Youth 
Julia  Mammsa.  Some  of  the  Bassi  — 100,  a Sarcophagus,  with  Bassi  Ri- 
Rilievi  which  adorn  this  immense  Sar-  lievi,  representing  the  fable  of  Prome- 
cophagus  are  fine. — 3,  a Disk,  with  theus  — 101,  a Mosaic,  in  pietre  dure,  of 
Bassi  llilievi,  representing  the  Life  of  four  Pigeons,  described  by  Pliny,  and 
Achilles,  and  found  near  what  is  sup-  found  in  Adrian’s  Villa!!3 
posed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Tern-  Continuation  of  the  Gallery.  No.  17, 
pie  of  Jupiter  Feretrius! — 4,  an  an-  Bust,  supposed  to  represent  Cecrops, 
dent  Mosaic,  found  near  Antium,  and  first  King  of  Athens  — 18,  Cato  the 
representing  Hercules  vanquished  by  Censor! — 19,  Group  of  Agrippina  and 
Love! — 5,  a Satyr  with  a Pipe  — 11,  Nero — 21,  Marcus  Aurelius! — 23, 

* Colled  Marforio,  because  It  wa»  found  in  s This  Mosaic  made  part  of  a pavement  ; 
the  Forum  of  Mars.  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by 

2 Or  perhaps  a receptacle  for  sacrificial  Adrian  from  Pergamus,  and  to  have  been  the 
aahes.  work  of  Sosut. 
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Bust  of  a laughing  Bacchus  — 26,  a 
young  Hercules!  — 27,  Paris  — 28,  a 
Sarcophagus  representing  the  seizure  of 
Proserpine  — 29,  a Cinerary  Urn  — 30, 
a Bust,  supposed  to  represent  Marcus 
Brutus  — 32,  Psyche,  with  the  wings 
of  a butterfly  — 34,  Bust  of  Marcus 
Vespasian  Agrippa  1 — 35,  colossal  Bust 
of  the  Mother  or  N iobe  — 36,  a wounded 
Gladiator  ; or,  more  probably  a Disco- 
bolus— 37,  a Wine- vase  — 41,  one  of 
the  Daughters  of  Niobe  — 42,  Head  of 
Jupiter!  — 44,  Diana  Lucifera  — 48,  a 
Sarcophagus  with  Bassi  Rilievi  relative 
to  the  history  of  Bacchus  — 50,  Bust  of 
Scipio  Africanus  ! — 51,  Bust  of  Pho- 
cion  — 52,  Statue  of  a Consul  — 54,  a 
semicolossal  Head  of  Antinous  — 55, 
Bust  of  Venus  — 58,  semi -colossal  Bust 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  ! — 60,  Statue  of 
Ceres  — 62,  Bust  of  the  Mother  of 
Niobe — 63,  Bust  of  Tiberius  — 64, 
Bacchus  with  a Panther  at  his  feet  — 

65,  Jove  with  the  Eagle  at  his  feet  — 

66,  Bust  of  Jupiter  Serapis — 67,  Head 
of  Augustus  — 68,  Bust  of  Adrian  — 70, 
Bust  of  Caligula  — 72,  Statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  — 73,  Bust  of  Trajan  — 

74,  Bust  of  Silenus  crowned  with  ivy  — 

75,  Bust  of  Domitius  Enobarbus,  "the 
Father  of  Nero  — 76,  Bust  of  Cara- 
cal la. 

Apartment  of  the  Emperors.  On  the 
Walls  are  the  following  Bassi  Rilievi, 
numbered  alphabetically: — A.  Genii  in 
Cars  — B.  Bacchus,  on  a Tiger,  with 
Fauns,  Satyrs,  &c.  — C.  the  Chase  of 
the  Calydon  boar — E.  the  nine  Muses  ! 

— F.  Perseus  liberating  Andromeda! 

— G.  Socrates  with  History,  and  Homer 
with  Poetry  — H.  Endymion  and  his 
Dog,  found  on  the  Aventine  Hill  — I. 
the  fable  of  Hylns ; three  of  the  figures 
in  this  Basso  Rilievo  exactly  resemble 
the  three  Graces  of  Siena.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  is  a Statue  of  Agrippina, 
the  Mother  of  Germanicus,  seated  in  a 
curule  chair  ! and  round  the  apartment, 
on  two  shelves  of  marble,  stand  Busts 
of  the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  Re- 
latives ; among  the  most  striking  of 
which  are  — Julius  Caesar,  numbered  1, 

— Drusus,  numbered  5,  — Germanicus, 
numbered  7,  — Caligula,  numbered  9,  — 
Messalina,  numbered  11,  — Gallia,  num- 
bered 16, — Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Titus, 
numbered  21,  — Nerva,  numbered  24, — 
Plotina,  numbered  26,  — Adrian,  num- 
bered 29,  and  30,  — Julia- Sabina,  num- 

1 Winckelmann  seems  to  think  this  work 
Etruscan ; and  supposes  it  to  represent  three 


bered  31,  — Marcus  Aurelius,  numbered 
35,  — Lucilla,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  numbered  40,  — Commodus, 
numbered  41, — Clodius  Albinus,  num- 
bered 47,  — Septimius  Severus,  num- 
bered 48,  and  49,  — Macrinus,  numbered 
53,  — Maximus,  numbered  59,  — Tri- 
bonianus  Gallus,  numbered  68,  — and 
Salonino,  numbered  73. 

Apartment  if  the  Philosophers.  Among 
the  Bassi  Rilievi  on  the  walls  are ; — 
G.  a Funeral  Procession  ; — I.  Victory 
in  a triumphal  car  ; — X.  a Sacrifice  to 
Hygeia,  in  rosso  antico; — M.  Faunus 
followed  by  Spartan  Ladies : this  work 
bears  the  name  of  Callimachos,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny. 1 In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  one  of.  the  12  Camilla,  in- 
stituted by  Romulus,  for  the  service  of 
the  gods.  On  two  marble  shelves  round 
the  room  are  Busts  of  Poets,  Philoso- 
phers, and  other  distinguished  Charac- 
ters of  antiquity  : Virgil,  marked  1,  — 
Socrates,  marked  4,  5,  and  6, — C arnea- 
des,  marked  8,  — Seneca,  marked  10,  — 
Plato,  marked  11,  — Diogenes,  marked 
21,  — Archimedes,  marked  22,  — Ascle- 
piadcs,  marked  24,  — Demosthenes, 
marked  31,  — Pindar,  marked  33,  — 
Aratus,  marked  38,  — Democritus, 
marked  39,  and  40,  — Homer,  marked 
44,  45,  46,  and  47, — Aspasia,  marked 
48,  — Cleopatra,  marked  49, — Sappho, 
marked  51,  — Lysias,  marked  54,. — Epi- 
curus, marked  62, — Metrodorus,  marked 
63,  — Epicurus,  marked 64,  — Aristotle, 
marked  66,  — Massinissa,  marked  68, 
and  69,  — Julian,  the  apostate,  marked 
72,  — Cicero,  marked  74,  — and  Gabrieli 
Faerno,  marked  79,  (and  the  work  of 
Michael  Angelo,)  are  among  the  most 
striking. 

Saloon.  The  two  Columns  of  giallo 
antico,  which  ornament  the  large  niches 
of  this  apartment,  where  stands  the  Her- 
cules of  bronze  gilt,  once  belonged  to 
the  tomb  of  C<ccilia  Metella;  and  the 
two  figures  of  Victory,  which  support 
the  arms  of  Clement  XII,  once  belong- 
ing to  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Among  the  Statues  are,  No. 
1,  Jove  armed  with  lightning,  of  nero 
antico,  and  found  (as  likewise  was  the 
Altar  which  serves  for  its  Pedestal)  in 
the  Port  of  Antium  1 — 2,  a Centaur,  of 
nero  antico,  found  in  Adrian's  Villa  ! ! 
— 3,  Hercules,  in  basalt,  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill ; the  Pedestal  is  adorned 
with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  the 

Priestesses  of  Bacchus  and  a Faun. 
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Birth,  Education  and  Coronation  of 
Jove  !!  — 4,  another  Centaur,  similar  to 
that  numbered  “ 2,”  and  found  on  the 
same  spot!! — >5,  Aesculapius,  in  nero 
antico,  placed  on  a circular  Altar  re- 
presenting a Sacrifice,  and  found,  as  was 
the  Altar,  at  Antium  — 6,  Hygeia,  god- 
dess of  health  — 7,  Ptolemy  Apion,  in 
the  character  of  Apollo  — 8,  Venus 
rising  from  the  bath  — 9,  a wounded 
Amazon — 10,  an  Amazon — 11,  a 
wounded  Amazon  — 13,  a Muse  — 14, 
Minerva!  — 15,  a Faun  — 16,  Apollo, 
semi-colossal  — 18,  a colossal  Bust  of 
Trajan!  — 21,  a Wrestler — 22,  Adrian 

— 23,  Caius  Marius,  in  consular  robes  ! ! 

— 24,  Julia,  consort  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus  — 25,  Hercules  in  bronze  gilt, 
semi-colossal,  found  in  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium  ; and  the  only  antique  statue  in 
Rome  on  which  the  gilding  remains  ! ! 
This  Statue  is  placed  upon  an  Altar 
consecrated  to  fortune  — 26,  Isis  with 
the  lotus  on  her  head! — 28,  a Master 
of  one  of  the  Schools  for  gymnastic 
exercises,  found  in  Adrian’s  Villa  — 
29,  one  of  the  Prcpfica;,  hired  to  wreep 
at  Funerals  — 31,  the  Goddess  of  Cle- 
mency with  a patera  and  a lance,  found 
on  the  Aventine  Hill  — 32,  a colossal 
Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius  ! — 33,  Diana, 
as  a Huntress ; from  the  Albani  collec- 
tion — 34,  a Cacciatore,  found  near  the 
Porta  I^atina  — 35,  Ilarpocrates,  the 
god  of  silence,  found  in  Adrian’s  Villa. 

Apartment  of  the  Faun.  — Among  the 
Bassi  Rilievi  bn  the  Walls  of  this  room, 
is  the  Triumph  of  the  Nereides  over 
Marine  Monsters.  In  the  centre  of  the 
apartment  is  the  Faun,  in  rosso  antico, 
found  at  Adrian’s  Villa!!!  — No.  3, 
colossal  Head  of  Hercules  placed  on  a 
Rostral  Altar,  dedicated  to  Neptune  — 
6,  colossal  Head  of  Bacchus,  placed  on 
a Rostral  Altar,  dedicated  to  Tranquil- 
lity— 10,  an  incognito  Bust  — 13,  a 
Sarcophagus,  the  Bassi  Rilievi  on  which 
represent  the  fable  of  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion  — 14,  an  incognito  Bust  standing 
on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  found 
in  Rome,  under  the  Casanatense  Li- 
brary — 15,  a Child  playing  with  a 
Mask  — 17,  Innocence  playing  with  a 
dove  — 19,  Alexander  the  Great — 21, 
a Child  playing  with  a Swan,  found  in 
a Wall  now  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  placed 

1 Winckelmann  supposes  the  statue  called 
The  dying  Gladiator,  to  represent  a herald  : 
Other  antiquities  think  it  more  like  a shield, 
bearer  f it  seems,  however,  to  be  generally 


on  an  Altar  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ! — 22, 
an  incognito  Bust  — 26,  a Sarcophagus 
ornamented  with  Bassi  Rilievi  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  Theseus  and  the 
Amazons. 

Apartment  of  the  (lying  Gladiator . This 
superexcellent  Statue,  found  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Sallust,  has  been  so  well  restored, 
by  Michael  Angelo,  that  the  Arm  he 
made  is  deemed  nearly  equal  in  merit 
with  the  otherparts  of  the  figure 1 ! ! ! ! ! — 
2,  Zeno,  the  bounder  of  the  Stoics;  this 
Statue  stands  upon  an  ancient  Altar, 
and  was  discovered  at  Lavinium,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius  — 3,  a Group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  placed  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Apollo  1 — 4,  the  Faun  of 
Praxiteles,  found  at  Tivoli,  in  the  Villa 
d’Este  1 ! ! — 6,  Antinous  ! ! ! — 8,  Flora, 
found  in  Adrian’s  Villa!  — 9,  Venus 
rising  from  the  bath  ! ! ! — 10,  Bust  of 
Marcus  Brutus!! — 12,  Juno,  semi- 
colossal  ! ! ! — 13,  Bust  of  Alexander  the 
Great!  — 14,  the  Egyptian  Antinous 
deified  by  Adrian,  semi-colossal,  and 
found  in  Adrian’s  Villa  ! — 15,  Bust  of 
Ariadne  crowned  with  ivy  — 16,  Pan- 
dora, semi-colossal,  placed  on  an  Altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Via  Sacra!  — 
17,  Apollo,  semi-colossal,  and  found  in 
the  Zolfatara,  near  Tivoli  ! 1 ! 

Tempio  di  Fallade , erected  by  Do- 
rn iti  an.  This  magnificent  Ruin  is  half 
buried  in  the  earth ; but  that  part  which 
appears  above-ground  of  two  beautiful 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns  now  stand- 
ing, measures  29  Paris  feet  in  height, 
each  column  being  nine  feet  and  a half 
in  circumference.  The  Entablature  and 
Frieze  are  rich  in  well-executed  orna- 
ments, especially  the  latter,  which  re- 
presents the  Arts  patronised  by  Pallas. 
On  the  Entablature  is  a large  figure  of 
the  Goddess  in  Alto  Rilievo. 

Tempio  e Foro  di  Nerva.  The  Em- 
peror Nerva,  after  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian,  finished  his  Forum,  which  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Trajan, 
who  built  there,  one  of  the  finest  edifices 
of  ancient  Rome,  a Temple  in  honour 
of  Nerva.  Contiguous  to  the  entrance 
into  the  Forum  of  Nerva  (now  called 
Arco  de’  Pantani)  are  the  remains  of 
this  Temple ; namely,  part  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a Celia,  and  part  of 

considered  as  a copy  of  that  master  piece  in 
bronze,  by  Ctesilaus,  which  represented  a 
wounded  man  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
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a Side  Portico,  consisting  of  three  mag- 
nificent Columns  and  a Pilaster  of 
Parian  marble,  fluted,  and  of  the  Corin- 
thian Order,  whiqh  support  an  Archi- 
trave much  ornamented  and  finely 
worked.  The  height  of  these  columns 
is  51  Paris  feet,  and  their  circumfer- 
ence 16J. 1 * This  Forum,  called  Tran- 
alorium,  or  the  Thoroughfare,  because 
it  led  to  the  other  Fora  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, was  circumscribed  with  re- 
spect to  size,  and  of  a circular  shape,  as 
appears  from  its  Wall  now  remaining; 
which  (supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally part  of  the  City  wall  erected  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,)  is  equally  extra- 
ordinary on  account  of  it3  immense 
height,  and  the  huge  blocks  of  stone 
which  compose  it,  and  are  cramped  to- 
gether without  the  assistance  of  lime, 
by  pieces  of  hard  wood.® 

Foro  e Colonna  Trajana.  The  Forum 
of  Trajan,  built  by  Apollodorus  of 
Athens,  was,  according  to  the  records 
of  antiquity,  more  splendid  than  any 
other  Forum  at  Rome,  and  contained 
porticoes,  statues,  a basilica,  and  a bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Trajan  in  its  ves- 
tibule ; a temple  dedicated  to  that  Em- 
peror after  his  death  ; a triumphal  arch 
with  four  fronts,  the  celebrated  Ulpian 
library,  and  abeautiful  Historic  Column, 
the  last  of  which  alone  remains  entire, 
and  is  supposed  to  stand  in  what  was 
the  centre  of  the  Forum ; and,  under 
this  supposition,  we  may  conclude  that 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  latter 
has  been  excavated,  and  that  the  other 
part  must  still  remain  entombed  beneath 
the  Churches  of  SB.  Maria,  and  S*.  Maria 
di  Loretto,  &c.  The  excavations  lately 
made  have  brought  to  light  a consider- 
able number  of  Columns  of  grey  granite, 
all  broken,  but  which  seem,  judging 
from  the  situation  of  their  bases,  to  nave 
belonged  to  the  Basilica.  Several  Frag- 
ments of  Sculpture,  Inscriptions,  &c., 
have  likewise  been  found,  and  are  now 
placed  in  the  Forum,  which  appears, 
from  late  examinations,  made  in  the 
cellars  and  other  subterranean  parts  of 
buildings  which  now  stand  on  its  site, 

1 According  to  some  opinions,  this  Edifice 
was  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  seems, 
however,  to  have  6tood  in  the  Forum  of 

Augustus;  by  whom  it  was  raised,  in  con- 
sequence of  a vow  he  made  at  Philippi See 

SunTONius,  V.  Augusti. 

s Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  records,  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  fortified  Rome  with  walls 
consisting  of  blocks  of  stone  cut  smooth  and 
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to  have  been,  like  the  generality  of 
Roman  Forums,  in  shape  an  oval.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  was  the  Temple 
dedicated  to  Trajan ; on  the  founda- 
tions of  which  stands,  at  the  present 
moment,  a large  Palazzo,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Via  delle 
tre  Cannelle,  and  terminating  in  the 
Piazza  de  S.  S.  Apostoli.  The  form 
of  this  Temple  was  oblong.  At  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lorum  stood 
the  Triumphal  Arch.  The  Vestibule 
of  the  Temple  fronted  the  Historic 
Column ; on  one  side  of  which  was  the 
Latin  Library,  and  on  the  other  the 
Greek.  Beyond  these  Libraries,  and 
apparently  connected  with  them,  was 
the  Ulpian  Basilica;  the  Columns  be- 
longing to  which  are  now  placed  (as 
before  mentioned)  in  their  original 
position.  Beyond  the  Basilica,  near 
the  western  extremity,  was  an  open 
Piazza ; on  the  north  side  of  which 
stood  the  Winter  Portico;  and  on  the 
south  side  the  Summer  Portico.  Shops 
and  Baths  beautiful  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture, and  long  mistaken  for  the  Baths 
of  Paulus  iEmilius,  bounded  the  western 
end  of  the  Forum 3 ; and  as  they  may 
be  traced  to  the  Palazzo  Ceva  on  one 
side,  they  probably  extended  equally  far 
on  the  other;  that  is,  nearly  to  the  line 
on  which  stood  the  Vestibule  of  the 
Temple.  Each  Shop  appears  to  have 
had  a Magazine  under  it ; and  the  Stairs 
leading  down  to  the  Magazines  are  quite 
perfect.  Between  the  Shops  are  Niches 
for  statues;  and  the  line  described  by 
these  Edifices  is  an  oval.4  Trajan’s 
historic  Column,  the  most  beautiful 
work  extant  of  its  kind,  was  erected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
by  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome,  in 
honour  of  his  Victories  over  the  Daci, 
&c.  It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and  com- 
posed of  34  blocks  of  white  statuary 
marble,  fastened  together  with  bronze 
cramps : its  circumference,  at  the  bot- 
tom, being  11  Paris  feet  2 inches,  and 
at  the  top  10 ; and  its  height  from  the 
pavement,  including  the  Statue  on  its 
summit,  132  Paris  feet4  The  Bassi 

even,  and  so  large  that  each  one  loaded  a 
car. 

3 According  to  Vitruvius,  there  were  Shops 
in  all  the  Roman  Forums. 

4 The  first  Lane  to  the  left,  beyond  the 
western  end  of  the  Forum,  leads  to  the  Gate 
of  entrance  to  this  line  of  Shops  and  Baths.  , 

3 Lumisden  supposes  the  height  of  this  ma- 
jestic monument  to  be  115  feet  10  inches. 
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Rilievi  with  which  it  is  adorned,  repre- 
sent the  Dacian  Wars,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  designed,  and  in  great 
measure  executed,  by  Apollodorus.  The 
Statue  of  Trajan,  in  bronze  gilt,  origi- 
nally stood  on  the  top  of  this  Column  ; 
but  the  existing  Statue  is  that  of  S. 
Peter,  placed  there  by  Sextus  V.  The 
Pedestal  of  the  Column  exhibits  Tro- 
phies, Eagles,  Wreaths  of  Oak,  &c. 
most  beautifully  sculptured1,  and  ori- 
ginally contained  the  ashes  of  Trajan  in 
a golden  urn.2 

Mausoleo  di  C,  Publicius  Bibulus.  On 
a spot,  now  called  Macel  de’  Corvi,  and 
leading  from  the  Corso  toward  the  Ca- 
pitol, are  remains  of  this  very  ancient 
Sepulchral  Monument ; which  origin- 
ally was  not  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
for  it  appears  that  Bibulus  lived  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  before  this 
part  of  the  Campus  Marlius  was  added 
to  the  City.  His  history  is  unknown ; 
but,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
Monument,  it  was  raised  by  the  Senate 
and  People,  to  record  his  worth  — a 
great  and  unusual  honour. 

Dogana  Pontificia.  This  Edifice  stands 
on  the  ruins  of  a large  oblong  building, 
each  side  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
originally  decorated  with  an  open  por- 
tico. Eleven  magnificent  fluted  Corin- 
thian Columns  of  Greek  marble  still 
remain,  and  support  a superb  Cornice 
likewise  of  Greek  marble : these  Co- 
lumns are  near  40  Paris  feet  in  height, 
and  particularly  well  proportioned  ; their 
Base  is  attic,  and  their  Capitals  are  de- 
corated with  olive  leaves : they  have 
suffered  cruelly  from  fire.  The  Qua- 
drangle of  the  Structure  contains  Frag- 
ments of  a fine  Entablature  and  a Por- 
tico ; and  as  part  of  the  Roof  of  a Celia 
seems  discoverable  among  these  splendid 
ruins,  they  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  a Temple ; and  their  proximity  to 
the  Forum  of  Antoninus  Pius,  'added 
to  other  circumstances,  makes  it  prob- 
able that  they  are  remains  of  a Temple 
dedicated  to  him  by  the  Roman  people. 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio.  This  Obelisk, 
made,  according  to  supposition,  in  the 
time  of  Sesostris,  about  1000  years  be- 
fore Christ,  was  brought  to  Rome  by 

Engliih  — viz.  the  Pedestal  20  feet  10  inches, 
and  the  Shaft  of  the  Column  95  feet.  Eutro- 
plus  (including  the  Statue  and  the  Pedestal) 
makes  the  height  144  Paris  feet. 

A Staircase,  consisting  of  184  steps,  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  Column  ; and  is  cut  out  of  the 
blocks  of  marble  which  form  its  diameter. 

> The  shields  and  arms  are  those  of  the 


Augustus,  who  used  it  as  the  Gnomon 
to  a Bronze  dial  of  corresponding  size 
placed  on  the  pavement  before  it,  near 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  now  the 
Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.3  The 
Obelisk  is  of  red  granite  inscribed  with 
Hieroglyphics,  and  measures,  from  the 
bottom  of  its  pedestal  to  the  ball  on  its 
summit,  about  81  Paris  feet.  Pius  VI, 
placed  it  on  Monte  Citorio,  supposed  to 
be  an  artificial  height,  produced  by  the 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre,  built  there, 
by  Statilius  Taurus.  In  the  garden  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission,  contiguous 
to,  this  spot,  was  discovered  a plain 
Column  of  red  Egyptian  granite,  about 
67  palmi  high,  and  about  eight  palmi 
and  a half  in  diameter.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Trajan ; his  name,  and 
that  of  Nilus,  an  Egyptian  architect, 
being  inscribed  on  it ; and  subsequently 
it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus  Pius,  by 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  dug  up  by  order  of  Clement 
XI ; and  on  one  side  of  the  pedestal 
was  found,  in  Basso  Rilievo,  the  Apo- 
theosis of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faus- 
tina the  elder ; on  two  of  the  other  sides, 
funeral  dances ; and  on  the  fourth  side, 
the  following  Inscription  : — 

I>IVO  . ANTONINO  . AVO  . PIO 

ANTONINVS  . AVGVSTVS  . ET 
VEBVS  . AVGVSTVS  . FIL1I. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  Historic  Column  dedicated 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  deviates  from  truth, 
by  stating  that  he  raised  it  in  honour  of 
his  adoptive  father,  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  Column  found  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  was,  by  order 
of  Pius  VI,  cut  down,  to  repair  the 
Obelisk  which  now  ornaments  the  Piazza 
of  Monte  Citorio.4 

Colonna  Antonina.  This  stately  His- 
toric Column  was  raised  by  the  Roman 
Senate  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  whose  Statue  of  bronze  gilt 
stood  on  its  summit.  It  records  the 
Marcomannic  War,  in  a series  of  Bassi 
Rilievi,  which  seem  to  have  been  imi- 
tated from  those  on  Trajan's  Column, 
though  inferior  in  point  of  workman- 
ship. It  is  of  the  Doric  Order,  and 

Daci  and  their  allies,  copied  from  the  originals 
brought  to  Rome  by  Trajan. 

2 According  to  some  opinions,  the  ashes  of 
Trajan  were  enclosed  in  an  urn  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  Column;  a peculiar  though 
well-merited  honour. 

a See  Puny’s  Nat.  Hist.  1.  36.  c.  10. 

* See  Lumisden’s  Antiquities  of  Rome. 
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composed  of  28  blocks  of  white  marble ; 
its  diameter  being  near  12  Paris  feet, 
and  its  height,  from  its  base  to  the  top 
of  the  statue,  about  149.  As  this  Co- 
lumn was  extremely  injured  by  light- 
ning, Sextus  V,  restored  it ; at  the  same 
time  placing  on  its  summit  the  Statue 
of  S.  Paul,  which,  like  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  is  of  bronze  gilt. 

The  Pedestal  of  the  Aurelian  Column 
is  modern  ; and,  according  to  Lumisden, 
25  feet  8 inches  in  height,  English 
measure.  The  shaft  of  the  Column  he 
computes  to  be  97  feet  high,  English 
measure. 1 

Mausoleo  d' A u gusto.  Augustus,  dur- 
ing his  sixth  Consulate,  erected  this 
superb  Mausoleum,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Campus  Martius , for  himself,  his 
family,  and  friends : it  was  incrusted 

w'ith  white  marble  ; and,  being  raised  to 
a great  height,  formed  a stately  Dome. 
'The  building  seems  to  have  been  divided 
into  three  stories,  round  which  were 
broad  belts,  whereon  evergreens  were 
planted  : the  summit  was  adorned  with 
a Statue  of  Augustus ; and  two  Egyptian 
Obelisks  were  subsequently  placed  at  the 
entrance,  perhaps  by  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius. The  Walls  of  the  first  story  still 
remain  : they  are  of  an  immense  thick- 
ness ; and  in  them  the  sepulchral  cham- 
bers were  constructed.  The  walls  of  the 
second  story  appear  to  have  been  less 
thick  than  those  of  the  first ; and  the 
walls  of  the  third  were  still  less  thick 
than  those  of  the  second.  Several  of  the 
Sepulchral  Chambers  are  tolerably  per- 
fect . ind  traces  of  the  ancient  Entrance 
to  these  Chambers  may  still  be  found. 
This  Entrance  resembles  that  (lately  dis- 
covered) to  the  sepulchral  chamber  which 
contained  the  ashes  of  Adrian  in  his 
Mausoleum.  The  groves  which  sur- 
rounded the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
and  were  dedicated  by  him  to  the  use  of 
his  people,  extended  toward  the  Porto 
del  Popolo ; and  the  Bust  urn,  where  the 
bodies  of  the  Emperor  and  imperial 
family  were  burnt,  is  by  some  antiquaries 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Dopolo  ; while  others  place  it  near 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  — So  wonderful  are 

1 If  the  street  lately  discovered  18  feet  below 
the  foundation  of  the  Palazzo  Piombino  be,  as 
antiquaries  suppose,  part  of  the  Via  Flaminia , 
the  Aurelian  Column,  when  first  erected,  must 
have  stood  on  a considerable  eminence.  The 
Via  Fiaminia  is  supposed  to  have  extended  to 
the  present  Piazza  Sciarra  j where  it  was 
joined  and  prolonged  by  the  Via  Lata , the 
itreet  through  which  victorious  generals  who 
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the  changes  in  this  world,  that  the  mag- 
nificent Tomb  of  Augustus,  built  to 
brave  Eternity,  and  hallowed  by  having 
held  the  ashes  of  the  mighty  master  of 
mankind,  is  now  converted  into  a sort  of 
Amphitheatre  for  Bull-fights  and  Fire- 
works ! 

The  limits  of  the  Plain  called  Cam- 
pus Martius , because  it  was  dedicated  to 
Mars,  cannot  be  easily  fixed.  A Vestal, 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius, 
is  said  to  have  given  it  to  the  Roman 
People ; but  Tarquinius  Superbus  robbed 
them  of  it,  and  sowed  corn  there.  On 
his  expulsion,  however,  it  was  regained 
by  the  people ; and  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, in  the  days  of  Augustus,  from 
his  Mausoleum  to  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  and  from  the  base  of  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  Hills,  to  the 
Tiber.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  it 
is  supposed  to  have  reached  to  the  Ponte 
Molle.  Several  public  structures  were 
erected  on  the  Campus  Martius,  es- 
pecially by  Agrippa;  but  a considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  for 
the  use  of  the  Roman  youth,  who  em- 
ployed their  leisure  in  practising  martial 
sports  and  exercises  on  this  spot,  and  re- 
freshed themselves,  after  their  fatigue, 
in  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the  Tiber. 
Historians  tell  us  that  the  Comitia,  or 
assemblies  of  the  people  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  were  held  in  the  Campus 
Martius ; and  the  spot  appropriated  to 
these  assemblies  was  called  Septa , or 
Ovile , from  its  resemblance  to  shecpfolds. 
The  entrance  to  the  Septa  was  by  a nar- 
row bridge ; and  the  whole  building  was 
originally  enclosed  with  wood,  till  Eepi- 
dus  began  to  surround  it  with  a Portico  of 
marble,  which  Agrippa  finished.  Its  pre- 
cise position  is  unknown ; but  near  it,  ac- 
cording to  conjecture,  stood  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  ornamented  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Portico  of  the  Argonauts. 

Mausoleo  Adriano , now  Castel  di  S. 
Angelo . This  magnificent  Edifice  was 
erected  on  a square  base  of  considerable 
height  (adorned  with  statues4),  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
Garden  of  Domitian  : its  form  is  a Ro- 
tondo.  It  consisted  of  Two  Stories ; and 

entered  Rome  by  the  Flamlnian  Gate,  ap- 
proached the  Capitol:  and  this  approach  was 
adorned  with  several  triumphal  arches,  among 
which  wore  those  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Verus, 
Gordian,  and  Domitian. 

2 These  statues,  each  group  representing  a 
man  holding  a horse,  were  placed  at  the  four 
corners  pf  ine  square  base. 
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was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  en- 
circled by  a concentric  portico  (above 
the  cornice  of  which  were  statues),  and 
terminated  by  a cupola,  surrounded  with  j 
statues.  Its  summit  displayed  the  an-  | 
cient  emblem  of  mourning,  the  fruit  of  ! 
the  pine-tree,  supposed  to  be  that  made 
of  bronze  which  is  now  placed  in  the 
Garden  belonging  to  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. The  Pons  jfclius,  now  called  Ponte 
S.  Angelo,  was  built,  by  Adrian,  to  serve 
for  an  access  to  his  splendid  Sepulchre ; | 
and  the  Entrance,  constructed  by  him, 
fronts  the  Bridge,  and  has  been  lately 
discovered  ; as  likewise  has  the  Avenue, 
or  vaulted  Passage,  leading  up,  by  a 
gradual  ascent,  between  the  walls  of  the 
first  story,  to  a large  Chamber  in  the 
centre  of  the  Building,  where  probably 
6tood  the  urn  containing  Adrian’s  ashes.  ! 
The  form,  Brick-work,  and  Mosaic 
Pavement  of  this  Vault  are  beautiful; 
and  its  quietude  and  solemnity  are  pe- 
culiarly in  unison  with  the  apartment  to 
which  it  leads.  This  Passage  appears 
to  have  been  forgotten  from  the  period 
when  the  Mausoleum  was  converted  into 
a Fortress,  till  brought  to  light  by  the 
discovery  of  its  entrance : and,  judging 
by  the  construction  of  the  Edifice,  there 
must  be  another  yet  undiscovered  Pas- 
sage leading  to  the  second  story.  The 
first  Vault  into  which  the  Gate  of  en- 
trance opens  is  furnished  with  a large 
Niche,  probably  once  occupied  by  a 
statue  of  Adrian. 1 After  the  fall  of  the 
Homan  empire  this  Mausoleum  became 
the  Citadel  of  Rome,  and  acquired  the 
appellation  of  Castello  di  S.  Angelo, 
from  a Statue  of  the  Archangel,  Michael, 
placed  there,  to  commemorate  a Vision 
of  S.  Gregorio;  who,  being  on  the  top 
of  the  Edifice,  thought  he  saw’  an  angel 
announcing  to  him  the  cessation  of  the 
Plague,  which  at  that  period  ravaged 
Rome.  Considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  Building  may  still  be  discovered 
vrithin  the  walls  of  the  modern  Fortress; 
the  large  Hall  of  which  merits  notice,  as 
it  is  painted  in  fresco  by  Raphael’s 
scholars. 

Tempio  del  Sole  nel  Giardino  Colonnese, 
In  Via  della  Pilotta,  near  the  Church  of 
Santi  Apostoli,  is  a Door  leading  up  a 

1 This  part  of  the  Castel  di  S.  Angelo  can- 
not be  seen  by  foreigners,  unless  they  are  ad. 
mitted  and  accompanied  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  garrison  : neither  is  the  other 
part  open  to  the  Public,  except  on  two  or  three 
particular  days  of  the  year,  when  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  have  permission  to  show  it. 

2 One  of  these  blocks  of  marble  is  12  feet  in 
length,  English  measure,  13  in  breath,  and 
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Flight  of  Narrow  Steps  into  the  Colonna 
Garden,  where  lie  immense  Fragments- 
of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  erected  by  Aurelian. 
This  Edifice,  finely  situated  on  the  Quiri- 
nal  Hill,  w’as  one  of  the  largest  Temples 
of  ancient  Rome,  if  we  may  Judge  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Frieze 
and  Entablature  which  still  remain 2 : 
they  are  of  white  marble,  beautifully 
sculptured.  The  Columns  w'hich  sup- 
ported the  Entablature  are  supposed  to 
have  been  70  English  feet  in  height. 
Here  w’as  found  a Votive  Table  of 
Marble,  on  which  the  worship  of  Mithras 
is  represented;  and  as  the  worship  of 
Mithras  (brought  to  Rome  from  Persia) 
was  certainly  connected  with  that  of  the 
sun,  such  a votive  offering  is  an  indi- 
cation that  the  Temple  of  tne  Sun  stood 
here. 

This  Garden  likewise  contains  Ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Constantine. 

Obelisk  of  t/ie  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  sopra 
Minerva.  This  little  Obelisk,  inscribed 
with  Hieroglyphics,  w as  found  near  the 
spot  where  it  nowr  stands ; in  consequence 
of  excavations  which  were  made  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  Convent  of  the 
Minerva.  The  Obelisk  now'  erected  op- 
posite to  the  Pantheon,  was  found  on 
the  same  spot : and  it  is  conjectured  that 
the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis  stood  in 
this  part  of  Rome ; and  that  these  small 
Obelisks  were  placed  before  them.  A 
fine  statue  of  Minerva,  an  Isis,  a Serapis, 
an  Isiaic  Altar,  and  other  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, were  found  in  this. vicinity ; as 
were  the  celebrated  statues  of  the  Nile 
and  Tiber ; the  former  of  which  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  the  latter  at 
Paris.  The  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  della 
Minerva  was  placed  there  by  Alexander 
VII;  and  the  Elephant,  on  whose  back 
it  rests,  was  designed  by  Bernini,  and 
executed  by  Ferrata, 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  sojrra  Minerva . 
This  Church  is  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  a Temple  of  Minerva 
built  by  Pompey,  in  gratitude  for  his 
victories:  the  interior  of  the  Church, 
however,  though  spacious  and  hand- 
some, exhibits  no  remains  of  the  ancient. 
Temple.  Behind  the  great  altar  are  the 

11  in  height.  Another  block  is  17  feet  in 
length,  10  in  breadth,  and  six  in  height.  But 
prodigious  to  modern  eyes  as  these  blocks  ap. 
pear,  they  are  pigmies  compared  with  those 
mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  composed 
part  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  its 
restoration  by  Herod,  and  as  being  upward  of 
67  feet  in  length,  above  seven  in  height,  and 
about  nine  in  breadth. 

h <J 
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Tombs  of  Leo  X,  and  Clement  VII,  by 
Bandinelli : the  Statue  of  the  former 
being  by  Rafaello  da  Montelupo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  by  Bacciobigio.  Near  the 
Side-door  is  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta  ; and  that  of  Cardinal  Pimentelli, 
executed  by  Bernini : but  the  most  cele- 
brated piece  of  sculpture  in  this  Church 
is  a Statue  of  our  Saviour  holding  his 
Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo ! It  is  near 
the  great  Altar.  The  Altieri  Chapel 
contains  an  Altarpiece,  by  Carlo  Maratta 
and  Baciccio  : and  the  large  Chapel  be- 
longing to  the  Caraffa  family  is  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Filippino  Lippi,  Rafaellino 
del  Garbo,  and  Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  de 
Fiesole,  who  was  buried  in  this  Church. 
The  adjoining  Convent  contains  the  Ca- 
sanatense  Library  { the  best  at  Rome,  with 
respect  to  printed  books),  and  a Statue  of 
Cardinal  Casanatta,  by  Le  Gros. 1 

Pantheon.  The  Piazza  in  which  this 
magnificent  Temple  stands,  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
mgs,  till  the  Pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV, 
who,  on  having  these  ruins  cleared  away, 
discovered,  before  the  Portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  two  lions  of  basalt  which 
now  adorn  the  Fontana  di  Termine ; a 
head  of  Agrippa,  in  bronze ; and  some 
ornaments,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  pediment.  Gregory  XIII,  erected 
the  Fountain  in  this  Piazza;  and  Cle- 
ment XI,  embellished  it  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Obelisk  before  mentioned.  The 
Pantheon,  which  has  in  great  measure 
defied  the  injuries  of  time,  seems  as  if 
preserved  td  latter  ages  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a just  idea  of  ancient 
Roman  taste  and  splendour.  The  general 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  was  built 
by  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus ; 
and  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla ; but  that  Agrippa  did  not 
build  the  Portico  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rest  of  the  Temple;  because  the  origi- 
nal Pediment  may  still  be  traced  above 
his  magnificent  Portico;  on  the  Frieze 
of  which  is  the  following  inscription : — 

1 On  the  23d  of  April,  from  five  till  seven  in 
the  evening,  there  is  fine  music  in  this  church. 

2 Palladio  supposes  the  body  of  the  Edifice 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Republic : 

“ that  it  was  repaired  by  Septimius  Severus  and 
Caracalla  is  evident,  from  an  Inscription  on 
the  Architrave  of  the  Portico.  This  Inscrip, 
tion  expresses,  that  the  Edifice  had  ‘suffered 
from  age:  and  Lumisden,  thinking  it  impro- 
bable such  a building  should  have  suffered /rom 
age,  in  so  short  a period  as  that  between  the  days 
of  Agrippa  and  Septimius  Severus,  is,  therefore, 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Palladio. 

3 It  was  composed  of  bronze  gilt. 
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The  Pantheon,  judging  from  its  name, 
was  dedicated  to  all  the  gods:  though 
Agrippa  particularly  consecrated  it  to 
Jupiter  the  Avenger,  wishing  to  have 
placed  the  statue  of  Augustus  there,  and 
to  have  inscribed  his  name  as  author  of 
the  Temple ; which  honour  the  Emperor 
modestly  declined.  Agrippa,  therefore, 
placed  the  statue  of  Julius  Ca?sar  in  the 
Kotondo,  among  the  deities,  and  the 
statues  of  Augustus  and  himself  in  the 
large  niches  on  the  outside  near  the  great 
door : and  probably  the  Portico  might 
have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining these  statues.  Formerly  there 
wrere  seven  steps  leading  up  to  the  Por- 
tico ; nowr,  tw'o  only  are  above  ground. 
This  stately  Vestibule  is  supported  by 
16  magnificent  Columns  of  the  Corin- 
thian Order,  each  shaft  being  one  entire 
piece  of  red  oriental  granite,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  which  is  14  Paris  feet, 
and  the  height  about  39.  The  Bases  and 
Capitals  are  of  white  marble,  and  unique 
in  point  of  beauty.  The  Portico  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  Entablature  and  Pedi- 
ment finely  proportioned ; and  in  the 
tympan  of  the  latter  are  holes  that  served, 
no  doubt,  to  fix  a Basso  Itilievo,  now, 
alas!  taken  away.3  The  original  bronze 
doors,  embellished  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
became  the  spoil  of  Genseric,  King  of 
the  Vandals,  w ho  lost  them  in  the  Sicilian 
sea : the  Door-case,  which  is  magnificent, 
still  remains;  and  the  present  Doors  a*p- 
pear  to  have  been  taken  from  an  ancient 
edifice.  The  inside  of  the  Temple  is 
circular,  and  its  diameter  is  132  Paris 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  walls,  which  are  19 
feet  thick : the  height  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  diameter,  till  the  interior 
pavement  was  raised  to  a level  w’ith  that 
of  the  Portico : for  originally  there  was 
a descent  of  seven  or  eight  feet  into  the 
Pantheon;  a construction  not  unusual 
in  ancient  temples.4  The  walls  were 
incrusted  with  Precious  Marbles,  which 

4 Lumisden  gives,  in  English  'measure,  the 
following  account  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Pantheon.  Shaft  of  each  column  supporting 
the  Portico,  about  42  feet,  without  including 
either  base  or  capital.  Diameter  of  the  inside 
of  the  Temple  about  149  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
walls,  which  are  about  18  feet  thick  ; so  that 
the  diameter  of  the  whole  circle  is  about  185 
feet  Height  of  the  interior  the  same  as  the 
breadth.  The  Pantheon,  being  one  of  those 
Temples  which  Vitruvius  calls  IJypeethra,  haa 
no  windows ; but  is  lighted  from  its  summit  by 
a circular  opening,  or  eye,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  27  feet 
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still  remain,  as  do  the  ancient  Cornices 
and  Frieze ; and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
inside  of  the  Dome  was  originally  covered 
with  silver  Bassi  Rilievi  the  outside  was 
bronze  gilt.  The  beams  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Dome  and  Portico  were  cased  with 
thick  plates  of  bronze,  which  Urban 
VIII,  took  away,  to  make  the  Baldac- 
chino  in  S.  Peter’s,  and  the  cannon  of 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo ; thereby  draw- 
ing upon  himself  the  following  pasqui- 
nade: “ Quod  non  fecerunl  Barbari  Itonup, 
fecit  Barberini."  All  the  superior  gods 
had  their  respective  statues  here,  in 
bronze,  silver,  gold,  or  precious  marble : 
that  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  centre  of  the  Tnbuna ; 
the  infernal  deities  on  the  pavement,  the 
terrestrial  in  the  lower  niches  of  the 
walls,  and  the  celestial  in  the  upper 
niches.  The  Pavement  is  composed  of 
porphyry  and  giallo  antico,  bordered  with 
other  rare  marbles  ; and  the  Aperture  in 
the  Roqf  for  light  is  26  feet  in  diameter. 
Pliny  mentions,  among  the  ornaments, 
columns  with  capitals  of  a metal  called 
Syracusan ; but  none  of  these  are  pre- 
served ; neither  do  any  of  the  Caryatides, 
nor  the  other  statues  executed  by  Dioge- 
nes the  Athenian,  now  remain.  Pliny 
likewise  mentions,  among  the  statues,  a 
Venus  with  ear-rings  made  of  a pearl 
cut  asunder;  being  the  fellow  of  that 
which  Cleopatra  dissolved  in  vinegar, 
and  drank  to  the  health  of  Marc  Antony. 
14  beautiful  Columns  of  the  Corinthian 
Order  still  adorn -the  interior  of  this 
Edifice;  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  which 
stand  on  each  side  of  the  great  altar  were 
placed  there  by  Adrian.  The  small  Al- 
tars display  Columns  of  porphyry,  giallo 
antico,  and  granite.  Paintings  and  Sta- 
tues ; among  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
Group  of  a Vestal  and  a Child  found  in 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  Building; 
this  Vestal  is  now  called  S.  Anna. 1 * * 
Busts,  monuments,  and  inscriptions,  to 
the  memory  of  distinguished  characters 
whose  talents  have  shed  lustre  upon 
Italy,  once  clothed  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon  ; but  are  now  removed  to  the 
Capitol ; except  the  Inscriptions  in  me- 
mory of  Raphael  and  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  a Monument  in  memory  of  Cardinal 
Gonsalvi. 

Bagni  dAgrippa.  Immediately  be- 

1 It  bat  been  already  mentioned  that  Vestals 

were  obliged  to  dedicate  10  years  of  their  live* 

to  the  occupation  of  teaching  the  duties  of 
their  sacred  office  to  their  successor*. 

In  Roman  Theatres  the  dimensions  of  the 
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hind  the  Pantheon  were  Agrippa’s  Baths, 
of  which  scarcely  any  vestige  remains  ; 
except  a semicircular  Building,  now 
called  Arco  della  Ciambella.  These  Baths, 
with  the  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
Agrippa  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  to  the 
Roman  people ; and  within  the  Gardens 
was  a large  reservoir  of  water  supplied 
by  the  Aqua  Virgo. 

Teatro  di  Pompeo , Campo  di  Fiori. 
Pompey,  after  having  concluded  the 
Mithriaatic  war,  built,  at  a great  ex- 
pense, a Theatre  with  a covered  Portico, 
and  a Curia  in  its  vicinity.  The  Palazzo 
Pio,  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  is  erected  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Seats  of  the 
Theatre  ; and  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle  is  supposed  to  stand  on,  or 
near,  the  Site  of  the  Curia,  in  which 
Catsar  was  assassinated.  Pompey's  was 
the  first  permanent  Theatre  built  at 
Rome ; for,  previous  to  his  days,  the- 
atrical representations  were  exhibited  in 
temporary  edifices,  made  of  wood.  His 
theatre  was  shaped  like  a half  moon  ; 
the  circular  part  serving  for  Seats  and 
Orchestra  ; and  the  straight  line  for  the 
Stage.  Under  the  seats  w ere  Corridors 
( Vomitorii),  which,  by  means  of  Stair- 
cases, conducted  the  spectators  to  their 
places.  The  Proscenium,  or  Stage,  was 
richly  adorned  with  Columns,  and  repre- 
sented a magnificent  Hall,  terminated  by 
Niches  for  Statues4:  and  behind  the 
Proscenium  was  a Covered  Portico,  to 
which  the  Spectators  retired,  in  case  of 
rain  ; as  ancient  Roman  theatres  were 
open  to  the  weather.  Pliny  says  this 
Theatre  contained  40,000  spectators  : it 
may  be  found  in  the  marble  plan  of  Rome, 
on  the  Staircase  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol ; and  its  covered  portico  is  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius.  The  remains  of 
this  Theatre,  under  the  Palazzo  Pio,  can 
only  be  seen  by  means  of  torches.  The 
First  Story  consists  of  reticulated  Brick- 
work in  excellent  preservation ; and  under 
this  Story  is  another,  the  Foundation 
Walls  of  which  are  composed  of  immense 
Blocks  of  Stone,  without  cement,  and 
similar  to  the  very  old  walls  of  Rome. 
In  the  Lower  Story,  Baths  and  Reser- 
voirs for  water  are  discoverable ; the 
former  resembling  in  shape  the  ancient 
baths  still  seen  in  Magna  Graecia.  A 
mutilated  Statue,  draped,  and  similar  in 

Stage  were  large  : because  the  whole  repre- 
sentation was  exhibited  there;  and  the  Or- 
chcsta  (called.  In  English  theatres,  the  pit)  was 
small ; because  it  served  only  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Senators  and  Magistrates. 
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countenance  to  the  medals  of  Pompey, 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Palazzo 
Pio.  The  Custode  here  is  always  pro- 
vided with  torches,  and  a lantern,  in  order 
to  conduct  strangers  into  the  Vaults. 

Plutarch  mentions  that,  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Pompey’s  Theatre,  above  500 
lions  were  killed.  He  adds  that  the  fes- 
tival terminated  with  a combat  of  ele- 
phants, 18  in  number;  some  of  whom 
being  w'ounded,  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
groans  and  gesticulation  went,  to  ask 
quarter  of  the  Romans ; and  their  pe- 
tition was  granted,  because  the  soldiers 
who  served  under  Pompey  in  Africa  de- 
clared, they  had  promised  the  elephants 
not  to  hurt  them,  when  these  sagacious 
animals  were  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  Palazzo  Stoppani,  built  after  the 
designs  of  Raphael,  near  the  Church  of 
S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  contains  at  the 
foot  of  the  Staircase  an  ancient  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius : and  not  far  hence, 
near  the  Palazzo  Mattei,  in  a small  Court 
belonging  to  a Convent  annexed  to 
the  Church  of  S.  Nicolo  Cesarini,  are 
remains  of  a circular  Temple  with  fluted 
columns  of  tufo ; and  probably  that  which 
was  dedicated  by  Sylla  to  Hercules. 

Piazza  Navona.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  the  Circus  Agonalis ; 
so  called,  perhaps,  from  being  the  spot 
where  the  Agonal  games,  instituted  by 
Numa,  in  honour  of  Janus,  were  cele- 
brated. It  is  one  of  the  largest  Piazzas 
in  Rome,  and  has  retained  its  original 
shape.  Gregory  XIII,  embellished  it  with 
two  Fountains ; one  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a Triton,  by  Bernini ; and 
other  sculpture,  by  various  artists  • and 
Innocent  X,  erected  the  centre  Fountain, 
after  the  design  of  Bernini.  It  consists 
of  a circular  Basin  73  Paris  feet  in 
diameter;  in  the  middle  of  which  rises  a 
Rock,  with  the  Statue  of  a Sea-horse  on 
one  side,  and  on  another  that  of  a Lion : 
on  the  summit  of  this  rock  is  an  Obelisk 
of  red  granite,  covered  with  Hiero- 
glyphics, and  51  Paris  feet  in  height ; it 
was  found  in  the  Circus  of  Romulus. 
'The  four  sides  of  the  rock  are  likewise 
embellished  with  four  colossal  Statues, 
representing  four  of  the  principal  Rivers 
of  the  world ; namely,  the  Ganges,  the 
Nile1,  the  Plata,  and  the  Danube.  The 
Fountain  does  honour  to  the  taste  of 
Bernini. 

• Chiesa  di  S.  Agnesc , in  Piazza  Navona. 

1 The  Statue  of  the  Nile  has  its  head 
covered,  to  signfy  that  its  source  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 
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This  Church,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  Cross,  contains  stately  columns  of 
granite,  a beautiful  Pavement,  a Cupola, 
finely  painted  by  Ciro  Ferri,  Corbellini, 
and  Baciccio  ; a Statue  of  S.  Agnes  in 
the  flames,  by  Ercole  F’errata ; an  an- 
tique Statue,  now  called  S.  Sebastiano  ; 
several  fine  Bassi  ltilievi  (the  most  strik- 
ing of  which  is  S.  Eustachio  among  wild 
beasts,  by  Fircole  Ferrata) ; the  Mauso- 
leum of  Innocent  X;  an  altar  incrusted 
with  flowered  alabaster,  and  ornamented 
with  Columns  of  verde  antique ; and  a 
group  in  marble  of  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Domenichino  Guidi. 

Near  the  Piazza  Navona,  in  the  Piazza 
F'iumetta,  is  a House,  the  outside  walls 
of  which  were  once  adorned  with  a Fres- 
co, by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  represent- 
ing the  Story  of  Niobe  ; but  whitewash 
has  now  obliterated  this  fine  work. 

Teatro  di  Marcello,  Piazza  Montanara.* 
This  Theatre,  said  to  have  been  the 
second  built  at  Rome  for  public  exhi- 
bitions, was  erected  bv  Augustus  in 
honour  of  his  Nephew  Marcellus  ; and 
the  architecture  is  so  fine  as  to  have 
served  as  a model  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
It  was  four  stories  high  ; but  the  two 
upper  ones  are  quite  destroyed ; and 
have  buried,  in  their  ruins,  the  seats, 
orchestra,  and  stage.  Almost  half,  how- 
ever, of  the  Wall  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  Story  of  the  circular  part  of 
the  Theatre  remains,  and,  though  la- 
mentably defaced,  proves  its  magnifi- 
cence. The  Portico  of  the  Ground 
Story,  which  led  to  the  lobbies  and  stair- 
cases, is  Roman  Doric,  and  the  second 
Story  Ionic.  The  edifice  was  built  with 
large  blocks  of  travertino,  and  held  near 
30,000  spectators.  In  order  to  see  the 
lower  part  of  this  beautiful  Theatre,  on 
which  the  Orsini  Palace  now  stands,  it 
is  necessary  to  appoint  the  Custode  of 
that  Palace  to  be  in  waiting  there,  about 
11  in  the  forenoon.  The  Arches,  Corri- 
dors and  Substructions  of  the  Stories 
now  remaining  are  highly  worth  notice ; 
and  in  the  Lower  Story  were,  according 
to  appearance,  Baths  and  Reservoirs  for 
water,  like  those  in  Pompey’s  Theatre. 
During  the  dark  ages,  the  subterranean 
part  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  was 
converted  into  a place  of  confinement : 
and  on,  or  near,  this  spot,  the  Prison  of  the 
Decemviri  once  stood ; in  which  Prison, 
according  to  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maxi, 

2 The  Piazza  Montanara  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Forum  Olito. 
Hum,  or  vegetable  market. 
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mus,  a woman  was  condemned  to  be  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  the 
starved  to  death,  and  saved  by  her  daugh-  first  marble  edifice  seen  at  Rome,  Pre- 


ter,  who  had  not  long  been  broughttobed, 
and  who  got  access  to  her,  and  supported 
her  with  her  milk : till,  at  length,  when 
this  circumstance  was  discovered,  the 
mother  received  pardon  for  the  daughter’s 
sake ; a pension,  likewise,  was  bestowed 
upon  them  ; and  a temple  raised  on  the 
spot  to  filial  piety.  The  Church  of  S. 
Nicola  in  Carcere  now  stands  immedi- 
ately over  the  Prison. 

Portico  d'  Octavia.  This  magnificent 
Edifice  stood  between  the  Flaxninian 
Circus  and  Marcellus’s  Theatre,  in  that 
part  of  Rome  now  occupied  by  the  Pe- 
scheria,  or  Great  Fish-market,  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria;  and 
was  built  by  Augustus,  in  honour  of  his 
sister,  Octavia;  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  sheltering  the  people  from  rain.  Its 
form  seems  to  have  been  a parallelogram, 
supported  by  nearly  300  columns,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  It  enclosed  a court, 
where  stood  a temple  dedicated  to  Juno, 
and  another  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  built  after  the 
designs  of  Saurus  and  Batrachus,  two 
wealthy  Lacedaemonian  architects  1 * : but, 
having  suffered  from  fire,  these  temples 
were  restored  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  still  visible.  The  Portico  of 
Octavia  likewise  comprised  an  exhibi- 
tion-hall for  paintings,  on  certain  days 
of  the  year.  Judging  by  the  shape  of 
this  Portico  and  its  interior  buildings 
preserved  in  the  ancient  marble  plan  of 
Rome,  the  present  remains  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  Entrances, 
in  form  square,  with  two  fronts  similar 
to  each  other,  and  both  embellished  with 
fluted  Corinthian  Columns  of  white 
marble,  supporting  an  Entablature  and 
Pediment,  all  finely  executed  ; and 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  capital  of 
every  Column,  is  a Roman  Eagle. 

The  Temple  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  standing  near  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  and  likewise  as  being  orna- 
mented with  several  famous  Grecian 
statues,  was,  according  to  supposition, 
erected  by  Meteilus  Macedonicus  ; and 

1  Pliny  says,  these  architects  offered  to 
build  at  their  own  expense  the  temples  in 
question,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  in- 
scribe them  with  their  names  : but  this  ho- 
nour having  been  refused,  they  sculptured  in 

the  volutes  of  the  columns  a Lizard  and  a 

Frog  — 2*t i‘0{  and  B*t«*£<*  — being,  in 


vious  to  the  existence  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  the  same  Meteilus  erected  a 
Portico  contiguous  to  the  Temple  of 
Apollo. 

Tempio  (T Esculopio,  now  C/iiesa  di  S. 
Bartolommeo . This  Church  stands  on 
what  is  called  the  I sland  of  the  Tiber ; 
being  precisely  the  space  between  the 
Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pons  Fabriciiis. 
The  Romans  have  a tradition  that  this 
island  was  formed  by  the  corn  belonging 
to  Tarquinius  Superbus  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  having  been  cut  down,  and,  by 
order  of  the  C'onsuls,  thrown  into  the 
river.  About  the  year  of  Rome  462, 
when  the  City  suffered  from  a pestilence, 
the  Sibylline  Leaves  were  consulted * , 
an  embassy  was  sent,  in  consequence, 
to  bring  JEsculapius  of  Epidaurus  to 
Rome ; and  the  Serpent,  worshipped  by 
the  Epidaurians,  under  the  name  of 
ASsculapius,  is  said  to  have  followed  the 
ambassadors  into  their  galley,  remained 
with  them  during  their  voyage  home, 
and  then  to  have  quitted  the  vessel  and 
swum  to  the  Island  of  the  Tiber,  where 
a temple  was  built  for  him : and,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  event,  the 
figure  of  a Serpent  is  cut  on  one  of  the 
stones  which  served  for  the  foundation 
of  the  temple.  The  Serpent,  however, 
is  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  ; and  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  see  the  Garden  without  an 
order  from  a Cardinal.  The  Columns  in 
the  Church  appear  to  be  antique,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Aesculapius;  the  Sarchophagus,  which 
forms  the  altar,  is  handsome. 3 

Cliiesa  di  Santa  Cecilia  in  Trasteverc. 
This  Edifice  stands  on  the  Foundations 
of  the  House  of  S.  Cecilia,  and  contains 
the  Bath  wherein  she  suffered  martyrdom . 

An  ancient  Vase  of  marble  is  placed 
in  the  Court  leading  to  the  Church ; 
and  the  Portico  is  embellished  with 
antique  Columns,  two  of  which  are 
granite.  The  great  altar  of  the  Church 
is  ornamented  with  four  Columns  of 
nero  and  bianco  antico  supporting  a 
Baldacchino  of  Parian  marble ; under 
which  rest  the  relics  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  a 

Greek,  the  names  of  the  architects  as  well  as 
the  reptiles. 

2 The  Sybilline  oracles  were  written  on 
palm-leaves. 

3 According  to  Plutarch  there  were,  in  th  is  Is- 
land, three  temples,  one  dedicated  to  ASscula. 
pius,  another  to  Jupiter,  and  a third  to  Faunus. 
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Tomb  composed  of  alabaster,  lapis  lazuli, 
jasper,  verde  antique,  agate,  and  bronze 
gilt.  Here  likewise  is  the  Statue  of  S. 
Cecilia  by  Stefano  Maderno,  in  the  po- 
sition in  which  she  was  found  after  her 
martyrdom  1 The  Pavement  encircling 
the  Altar  is  of  alabaster  and  various  pre- 
cious marbles ; and  the  Ceiling  is  lined 
with  ancient  Mosaics.  Here,  also,  are 
a small  round  Picture  of  the  Caracci 
School,  and  an  ancient  Pontifical  Chair. 
On  the  right  of  the  great  door  of  the 
Church  is  an  ancient  Vapour  Bath,  quite 
perfect;  the  Walls  of  which  contain 
earthen  flues  to  convey  hot  air.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Place  where  S.  Ce- 
cilia was  killed : it  is  now  converted  into 
a Chapel ; and  here  are  two  Pictures  in 
the  style  of  Guido ; the  one  representing 
the  Decapitation  of  the  Saint,  the  other 
her  Coronation. 

Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevei'e , 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  foundations  of 
the  TaJbema  Meritoria,  which  was  a hos- 
pital for  invalid  soldiers.  The  Portico 
of  this  Edifice  is  supported  by  antique 
granite  Columns,  and  contains  ancient 
Mosaics,  and  several  ancient  Inscrip- 
tions. The  Church  is  a noble  structure, 
divided  into  three  naves,  by  22  mag- 
nificent antique  Columns  of  red  and  grey 
granite : four  Columns  of  the  same  de- 
scription support  a fine  architrave ; and 
some  of  the  Capitals  are  ornamented 
with  Heads  of  Isis,  Serapis,  and  Harpo- 
crates.  The  Pavement  is  that  kind  of 
Mosaic  which  was  invented  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  Severus,  and  called 
Opus  Alexandrinum.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Ceiling  of  the  middle  aisle  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Domeni- 
chino ! ! I and  the  Chapel  to  the  left,  on 
approaching  the  great  altar,  is  embel- 
lished with  Frescos  attributed  to  the  same 
excellent  artist.  The  Baldacchino  of 
the  great  altar  is  supported  by  four  Co- 
lumns of  porphyry,  and  in  the  Tribuna 
are  Mosaics  of  the  12th  century.  Here, 
likewise,  are  two  still  more  ancient  Mo- 
saics : the  one  representing  Birds,  the 
other  a Sea-port.  This  Basilica  also 
contains  an  ancient  Pontifical  chair ; 
together  with  the  tombs  of  two  celebrated 
painters,  the  Cav.  Lanfranco,  and  Ciro 
Ferri. 

1  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  $ays,  “ Tullius 
built  the  Temple  of  I)iaga  for  the  common 

use  of  the  people  of  Latium,  on  the  Aventine 

Hill,  the  highest  ground  at  Rome,  where  they 

assembled  annually,  held  a Fair,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  Goddess.” 


In  the  Piazza,  before  the  Church,  is 
a Fountain,  made  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Adrian  I,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
modern  Rome. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Prisca , Monte  Aventino. 
On  the  left,  in  ascending  the  Aventine 
Hill  from  Rome,  is  this  Church ; sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a pagan 
Temple.  24  antique  Columns  yet  re- 
main ; and  an  Isiaic  Table  was  found 
near  the  Church ; which  circumstance 
leads  some  persons  to  imagine  it  was  a 
Temple  of  Isis ; especially  as  Isis  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Sabina.  Farther  to  the 
right  is  this  noble  Edifice,  supposed  to 
stand  on  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  for 
the  common  use  of  the  cities  of  Latium ; 
and  therefore  called  Templum  commune 
Latium 1 : or,  else,  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  built  by  Ca- 
millus. a But  all  we  know  to  a certainty 
on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Portico  con- 
tains four  antique  Columns,  two  of 
which  are  rare  granite  ; that  the  interior 
of  the  Church  is  supported  by  24  par- 
ticularly beautiful  antique  fluted  Shafts 
of  Parian  marble,  with  Corinthian  Bases 
and  Capitals  ; and  that  the  shape  of  the 
Church  resembles  an  ancient  temple.  In 
the  last  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  high 
altar  is  a Picture,  by  Sassoferato,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna,  S.  Domenico,  S. 
Caterina,  and  Angels  ! ! The  small 
Paintings  round  this  fine  work  are  goocL 
they  represent  the  Life  of  our  Saviour. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Alessio.  Still  farther  to  the 
right  is  this  Structure,  supposed,  by  some 
persons,  to  have  been  built  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Temple  of  Hercules.1 * 3 
Here  are  an  ancient  Pavement  and  an 
ancient  W ell.  The  great  altar  is  adorned 
with  fine  Columns  of  verde  antique:  the 
Tabernacle  is  handsome  ; and  adjoining 
to  the  Church  is  the  Villa  of  the  late 
King  of  Spain,  said  to  stand  on,  or  near, 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea .4 
The  Garden  belonging  to  this  Villa  com- 
mands a fine  view.  Behind  the  Aven- 
tine Hill  is  Monte  Testaccio,  anciently 
Mons  Testaceus;[ which,  though  163  Paris 
feet  in  height,  and  above  500  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, is  composed,  almost  en- 
tirely, of  potsherds ; conjectured  to  have 

2 Camillus  vowed  a Temple  to  Juno  at  the 
siege  of  Veii,  and  erected  it  on  this  Hill. 

3 Because  a 6tatue  of  Hercules,  when  young, 
executed  in  basalt,  and  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Capitol,  was  found  here. 

4 The  Earth. 
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been  heaped  upon  this  spot,  in  former 
ages,  by  workmen  belonging  to  the  pot- 
teries of  the  neighbourhood. 

Sepolcro  di  Cajo  Cestio.  This  Pyramid 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Caius  Cestius, 
one  of  the  Epulones,  a College  of  Priests, 
instituted  to  provide  banquets,  called 
Lectistemia,  as  offerings  to  the  gods ; 
whose  statues,  laid  on  superb  couches, 
were  placed  at  table,  as  the  principal 

S tests,  while  the  banquet  was  eaten  by 
e Epulones.1  Of  Cestius’s  private 
history  we  are  ignorant ; but,  as  the 
name  of  M.  Agrippa  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  on  the  Monument,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  erected  during  the 
Augustan  age:  it  measures  113  Paris 
feet  in  height ; and  each  of  its  four  sides 
is,  at  the  base,  69  feet  in  length : it  was 
built,  agreeably  to  the  testament  of  Ces- 
tius, in  330  days ; and  ornamented  with 
Paintings,  relative  to  the  Sacred  Cere- 
monies of  the  Epulones,  and  still  visible, 
though  much  i mured  by  time.  It  stands 
near  the’Porta  S.  Paolo,  called  Ostiensisy 
by  Aurelian,  and  was  on  the  outside  of 
Rome  till  he  extended  her  walls. 

Terme  di  CaracaUa.  On  the  plain  be- 
low the  Aventine,  and  opposite  to  the 
Ccelian  Hill,  are  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Caracalla’s  Baths ; which  contained 
1 600  SellcBy  or  bathing  places;  besides 
Labrat  or  immense  bathing  tubs,  of 
granite  and  porphyry;  and  were  orna- 
mented with  peculiarly  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture ; the  celebrated  Belvedere  Tor- 
so, the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  group 
called  the  Toro  Farnese,  and  the  Farnese 
Flora,  having  all  been  found  here.  This 
Building  (of  a square  form,  and  more 
than  1000  Paris  feet  in  extent)  was  be- 
gun, according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  early 
part  of  Caracalla’s  reign,  and  finished 
before  his  death ; except  the  Porticoes, 
which  were  commenced  afterwards,  and 
completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  The 
Edifice  consisted  of  two  Stories  above 
ground,  standing  on  two  or  three  Stories 
of  subterranean  apartments:  and  the 
most  convenient  way  of  seeing  what  re- 
mains, is  to  drive  just  beyond  a Lane, 
called  Via  Antonina,  on  the  road  to  the 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  enter  the  first 
Garden- Gate  on  the  right;  which  leads 
to  part  of  the  Ground-floor  of  these 
gigantic  ruins:  namely,  a long  line  of 
Bathing  Rooms  and  other  Apartments ; 

1 At  this  festival  stools,  and  couches  covered 
with  magnificent  carpets  and  cushions,  were 
arranged  round  a table  sumptuously  served  j 
and  the  statues  of  the  heathen  divinities  in- 
vited to  the  banquet  were  placed  either  on  the 


the  former  of  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  people,  and  the  latter  assigned 
to  the  officers  who  regulated  the  police 
of  the  Baths,  and  the  servants  who  had 
the  care  of  the  furnaces,  dressing  rooms, 
&c.  Steps  lead  from  these  ruins  to  the 
Story  above  them ; where  a Gate  may  be 
found,  which  opens  into  the  Via  An- 
tonina : toward  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  another  Gate,  leading  to  the  interior 
of  the  Two  Upper  Stories  of  the  Edifice. 
Here  may  be  traced  two  open  Courts 
surrounded  with  Porticoes,  a large  Cen- 
tral Hall,  or  Xystum , the  roof  of  which 
was  supported  by  eight  stupendous  co- 
lumns of  granite  ; a circular  Hall ; and 
the  great  Bath,  called  Celia  Solearis,  in 
length  above  180  Paris  feet,  and  in  w'idth 
above  130:  and  notwithstanding  these 
vast  dimensions,  thq  Ceiling  is  said  to 
have  been  supported  entirely  by  bars  of 
bronze  or  plates  of  copper,  laced  together ; 
but  how  this  was  effected  is  unknown. 
The  Celia  Solearis  contained,  as  may  still 
be  seen,  nine  entrances  for  water,  which 
formed  an  immense  Basin,  the  lower  part 
of  its  Walls  being  cased  with  Water- 
proof Mastic,  called  opus  Signinum. 
Two  apartments,  which  appear  to  have 
been  Kitchens,  are  discoverable  in  this 
Story ; as  are  ruins  of  Staircases,  which 
led  to  the  Upper  Story.  The  height  of 
the  remaining  Walls  of  the  Edince  is 
stupendous ; and  the  whole  exhibits  one 
of  the  noblest  specimens  now  existing 
of  ancient  Roman  architecture.  Recent 
excavations  here  have  brought  to  light 
several  Mosaic  Pavements  ; but  no  fine 
sculpture,  and  not  much  fine  marble : 
therefore  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  all 
the  best  statues  and  other  ornaments  of 
these  splendid  Baths  have  long  since 
been  discovered  and  removed. 

Sepolcro  derti  Scipioni.  This  Tomb  is 
situated  in  a Vineyard,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
still  nearer  to  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano 
than  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla:  itisonthe 
left  side  of  the  way,  and  the  words  u Se- 
pulchra  Scipionum ” are  inscribed  over 
the  door.  This  was  the  Family  Tomb 
of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
great-grandfather  of  Asiaticus  and  Afri- 
canus  : it  is  a handsome  piece  of  Doric 
architecture,  very  perfect,  very  extensive, 
and  extremely  interesting,  though  now 
robbed  of  its  most  valuable  treasures, 

stools,  or  the  couches.  To  accord  with  human 
customs,  Jupiter,  as  a male,  was  deposited  on 
a couch ; and  Juno  and  Minerva,  as  females, 
were  seated  on  stools. 
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which  have  been  removed  to  the  Vatican 
Museum.  The  candles  provided  by  the 
Custode  of  this  Subterranean  Reposi- 
tory, are  so  few  in  number,  that  persons 
who  wish  to  see  it  distinctly,  should 
carry  lights  of  their  own:  it  is  exces- 
sively damp. 

Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano.  This  is  the 
Appian  Gate,  sometimes  called  Capena, 
though  that  gate  appears  to  have  stood 
below  the  Villa  Mattei,  between  the 
Coclian  and  Aventine  Hills.  Imme- 
diately within  the  Gate  of  S.  Sebastiano 
is  an  Arch,  called  that  of  Drusus,  though 
it  probably  belonged  to  an  Aqueduct. 

Basilica  di  S.  Sebastiano  aile  Catacombe. 
The  Church  is  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  Gate : it  has  a Portico  sup- 
ported by  antique  Columns,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine. The  high  altar  displays  four 
Columns  of  verde  antique ; and  over  the 
three  Doors  of  ingress  are  Paintings  by 
Antonio  Caracci.  Under  this  Church 
are  Catacombs,  originally  formed,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and 
whence  they  took  the  pozzoluna  with 
which  their  buildings  were  made.  The 
Christians  enlarged  these  Catacombs, 
and,  in  times  of  persecution,  used  them 
as  hiding-places  and  cemeteries;  they 
are  said  to  extend  several  miles.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  stoop  in  going  through 
these  Caverns,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  neither  damp  nor  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. The  Passages  are  from  two  to 
three  feet  wide ; the  Chambers  (of  which 
there  are  several),  from  four  to  six  feet 
broad,  and  six  to  eight  in  length,  some 
of  them  being  still  larger ; and  here  it  is 
said  the  primitive  Christians  performed 
their  religious  exercises.  In  the  Walls 
are  Cavities  about  a span  and  a half 
high,  and  between  four  and  five  long, 
many  of  which  are  open  and  empty, 
others  closed  with  a piece  of  marble, 
sometimes  containing  an  Inscription, 
l'ew  of  these  Cavities  appear  large 
enough  to  contain  a full-grown  person, 
though  the  skeletons  of  children  have 
frequently  been  found  in  them  ; and  this 
circumstance  strengthens  the  prevailing 
opinion,  that  children,  among  the  an- 
cients, were  oftener  buried  than  burnt. 
Here  have  been  discovered  several  small 
Vases,  called  Lachrymatories,  though 
more  probably  Incense  Bottles ; and 
here  likewise  are  places  for  cinerary 

1 XPIST02  1»  the  Greek  word  for  Christ. 

5 Near  the  Church  of  3.  Sebastiano  was 
found  a square  Altar,  dedicated  to  Scrnpls,  and 


urns.  When  this  mark  “ JJ"  is  found 
upon  a Monument,  it  is  deemed  a sure 
indication  of  a Martyr’s  Sepulchre,  being 
a composition  from  the  Latin  and  Greek 
alphabets,  to  denote  Pro  Christo. 1 The 
Cross  on  a Monument  is  also  considered 
as  a sign  that  a Christian  lies  buried 
there  ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
a Cross  was  the  Egyptian  emblem  of 
eternal  life,  and  many  crosses  have  been 
discovered  upon  Egyptian  tombs,  and 
likewise  in  the  temples  of  Serapis.  The 
Churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Agnes 
also  lead  to  ancient  Catacombs : their 
extent  cannot  be  accurately  known,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  explore  every 
part  of  them,  as  their  communications 
with  each  other  are  so  intricate,  that 
several  persons  have  lost  themselves  in 
these  subterranean  labyrinths;  which  are 

3osed  to  be  the  Puticuli  mentioned 
[orace,  Varro,  and  Festus  Pompeius, 
where  the  bodies  of  slaves  only,  or  per- 
sons whose  circumstances  would  not  al- 
low of  their  being  burnt  on  funeral  piles, 
were  deposited ; but,  in  process  of  time, 
persons  of  a higher  rank  might  probably 
be  interred  here ; for  the  Romans,  before 
Christianity  prevailed,  often  buried  their 
dead,  as  is  evident  from  monumental  in- 
scriptions beginning  with  the  words  Diis 
Manibus.  The  Chapel  of  the  Catacombs 
of  S.  Sebastiano  contains  a bust  of  that 
Saint,  by  Bernini.  It  is  necessary  to 
carry  lights,  in  order  to  see  these  Cata- 
combs well. 

Circo  di  Romolo.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  Tomb  of  Camilla 
Metella,  is  the  Circus  of  Romulus  (Son 
of  Maxentius),  long  called  that  of  Ca- 
racalla  ; together  with  ruins  of  various 
Edifices  belonging  to  it.  The  first  of 
these  that  presents  itself  is  a large  Ro- 
tondo,  supposed  to  have  been  the  quar- 
ters of  the  Pra-torian  Guard,  while  the 
Emperor  attended  the  Circus ; and, 
enclosing  this  Rotondo,  whose  second 
story  was  a Serapeon4,  are  remains  of 
a double  row  of  lofty  walls,  between 
which,  it  is  supposed,  were  the  stables 
of  the  horses  used  for  the  chariot-races  ; 
while  the  open  inner  space,  or  quadran- 
gle, where  stood  the  before-named  Sera- 
peon, contained  the  cars.  Near  this 
building  is  an  ancient  Sepulchre,  lead- 
ing to  the  Circus,  which  is  more  perfect 
than  any  other  of  the  whole  15  once 

now  preserved  In  the  Capitol.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Serapeon  here, 
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found  at  Rome  ; for  here,  the  Melee , 
the  Spina , the  situation  of  the  Obelisk, 
the  Seats,  and  the  Porticoes  whither  the 
spectators  retired  in  case  of  rain,  have 
long  been  discoverable ; and  the  exca- 
vations made  by  the  late  Duke  of  Brac- 
ciano,  for  the  purpose  of  disinterring  the 
hidden  part  of  this  Circus,  have  brought 
to  view  the  grand  Public  Entrance,  or 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  Seats ; of 
which  Steps  six  remain  on  one  side, 
and  seven  on  the  other ; the  Met® 
(small  buildings,  hollow  within,  and 
placed  at  each  extremity  of  the  Spina)  ; 
the  whole  Spina,  or  Platform  (whereon 
stood  the  Obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  the  Statues,  and  Altars ; and 
where,  during  the  Shows,  bands  of  music 
are  supposed  to  have  been  stationed) ; 
and  the  Foundations  of  the  Carceres, 
which  appear  to  have  been  elegantly  or- 
namented. This  Circus  is  of  an  oblong 
shape,  with  a Circular  Wall  at  the  ena 
w here  the  great  mass  of  spectators  en- 
tered, and  a Slightly  Curved  Wall  at 
the  opposite  end,  near  the  first  Meta,  or 
Goal.  The  breadth  of  the  Circus,  at 
this  end,  is  much  greater  than  at  the 
other;  and  at  each  extremity  of  the 
Wall  is  a Tower,  where  trumpeters  are 
supposed  to  have  been  placed,  to  give 
signals.  The  Podium,  or  Stand,  for 
the  Emperor  and  his  suite,  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  first  Meta ; and  from 
the  Podium  he,  or  whoever  presided  at 
these  Shows,  gave  the  signal  for  begin- 
ning the  entertainment.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Circus  was  the  Praeto- 
rian Stand.  The  Archway  on  a line 
with  the  imperial  Stand  (and  imme- 
diately fronting  what  are  called  remains 
of  the  Temples  of  Virtue  and  Honour, 
built  by  Marcellus,)  is,  by  some  antiqua- 
ries supposed  to  have  been  the  Trium- 
phal Gate ; and  probably  the  Arch- 
wray,  immediately  opposite,  was  the 
Gate  through  which  the  Dead  w’ere 
borne  off.  In  the  centre  of  the  Carceres 
there  appears  to  have  been  another  Gate, 
through  which,  perhaps,  the  cars  entered 
the  Circus,  in  order  to  be  ranged  for 
starting;  and  near  the  first  Meta  is  a 
small  Pedestal,  where  probably  the  im- 
perial Standard  might  have  been  hoisted. 
The  Spina  is  a w-ide  Platform,  elevated 

1 The  great  skill  of  the  charioteer  consisted 
in  turning  his  horses  as  near  as  possible  to 
each  Meta , without  injury  to  his  chariot : and 
as  the  ordinary  course  was  seven  rounds  of  the 
Circus,  he,  by  these  means,  considerably 
shortened  the  distance.  But  as  unskilful 
charioteers  were  liable  to  strike  their  chariots 


considerably  above  the  race-course,  di- 
vided into  compartments,  by  narrow 
paths,  and  fenced  round  by  dwarf  Walls. 
Pools  of  water,  from  11  to  12  feet  in 
length,  were,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  excavations,  discovered  between 
each  Meta  and  the  Spina;  and  the 
ground  thus  accidently  overflowed,  is 
supposed  to  have  served  originally  for 
passages  from  the  Spina  to  the  Cells 
under  the  Metae.  Statues  were  disco- 
vered in,  or  near,  the  water ; and  broken 
Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  Chariots 
and  Charioteers,  were  found  near  the 
Meta? ; which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
crusted  with  these  ornaments,  and 

fuarded  from  injury  by  large  Circular 
tones,  found  close  to  them. 1 Some 
Fragments  of  the  Bassi  Rilievi  are  well 
executed ; others  were  evidently  done 
during  the  dark  ages.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  Altars  of  Consus  were 
kept  in  the  Cells  of  the  Meta? ; though 
nothing  has  been  found  in  those  Cell’s, 
but  bones  of  quadrupeds.  - On  each  side 
of  the  Circus  w-as  a Covered  Gallery, 
the  Roof  of  which  made  part  of  the 
foundations  of  the  Seats  for  spectators. 
The  Seats  held  about  20,000  persons  in 
10  row’s  on  each  side ; and  the  covered 
Galleries  were  lighted  by  windows. 
Combats  of  Gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
were  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  great 
area  betw’een  the  first  Meta  and  the 
Carceres ; and  sometimes  w’ater  was 
introduced,  and  Naumachia?  represented ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  this  Circus 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  to  Chariot- 
races.  In  the  Walls  here  £and  like- 
wise in  some  parts  of  the  Wall  which 
surrounds  Rome),  are  coarse  earthen 
Vases,  w’hose  spherical  shape,  operat- 
ing like  arches,  diminished  the  per- 
pendicular weight  of  the  fabric,’  and 
contributed  to  strengthen  it.  This  style 
of  building  is  not  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  till  after  the  reign  of 
Caracalla;  therefore,  Antiquaries  were 
at  a loss  to  determine  the  date  of  the 
Circus  in  question,  till  the  excavations 
made  by  tne  Duke  of  Bracciano,  to 
elucidate  this  matter,  produced  an  In- 
scription, which  seems  to  prove,  that 
the  Circus  was  constructed  during  the 
reign  of  Maxentius,  and  dedicated,  a.  d. 

against  the  Met<e,  these  circular  Stones  (lately 
disinterred)  might  probably  be  intended  to 
protect  them.  Victory  was  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  charioteer  whose  carriage,  after 
seven  rounds,  first  passed  over  a line  of  white 
chalk  between  the  first  Meta  and  the  shorter 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  Circus.  . . 
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311,  to  his  Son,  Romulus.  To  the  north 
of  this  Circus,  in  a neighbouring  Vine- 
yard, are  remains  of  ancient  Edifices 
called  the  Temples  of  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue, built  by  Marcellus,  after  his  Sici- 
lian conquests,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
544 ; ana  said  to  have  been  so  con- 
structed, that  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
the  former,  without  passing  through 
the  latter.  The  situation  of  these  Tem- 
ples is,  however,  a disputed  point : Livy 

f laces  them  just  without  the  ancient 
*orta  Capena;  and  if  this  Gate  stood, 
as  antiquaries  suppose,  below  the  Villa 
Mattei,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  Vale, 
between  the  Ccelian  and  Aventine  Hills, 
these  Ruins  are  more  distant  from 
Rome  than  were  the  Temples  of  Hon- 
our and  Virtue.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  or  any  other 
ancient  Gate  of  Rome,  is  now  scarcely 
possible,  so  often  have  the  City  Walls 
been  altered ! 

Sepolcro  di  Cecilia  Metella . Had  not 
the  Roman  Barons,  during  the  middle 
ages,  converted  this  beautiful  Structure 
into  a fortress,  and  built  a parapet  and 

Sort-holes  round  its  summit,  it  might 
ave  lasted  to  eternity,  so  durable  is  the 
manner  of  its  construction.  The  Monu- 
ment was  erected  by  Crassus,  to  enclose 
the  remains  of  his  Wife,  Caecilia  Me- 
tella.; and  notwithstanding  the  above- 
named  ugly  parapet,  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  sepulchral  fabrics  of  ancient 
itome. 


About  two  miles  from  this  Monument 
is  an  ancient  public  Ustrina , where  the 
dead  were  burnt : and  near  the  Fossce 
Cluiliie,  in  this  neighbourhood,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
is  a spot  now  called  Casale  Rotondo , and 
once  the  scene  of  combat  between  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  denominated,  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  Horaiiorum  campus 
sacer.  No  vestige  remains  of  the  five 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  five  champions  who  were  buried 
there. 

Basilica  di  S.  Paolo,  fuori  delle  Mura . 
This  venerable  Edifice,  which  lately  fell 
a prey  to  fire,  was  erected  by  Constan- 
tine over  the  grave  of  S.  Paul;  en- 
larged by  Theodosius,  finished  by  Ho- 
norius,  and  enriched  with  132  ancient 
columns  of  precious  marble : the  length 
of  the  Structure,  exclusive  of  the  Tri- 
buna, being  240  Paris  feet,  and  its 
breadth  138.  Ancient  columns,  80  in 
number,  divided  it  into  five  aisles ; and 


24  of  these  columns,  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle aisle,  were  especially  magnificent ; 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  each 
shaft  one  entire  piece  of  pavonazzo, 
beautifully  and  peculiarly  fluted.  Splen- 
did columns  of  rare  marble,  42  feet  in 
height  and  15  in  circumference,  were 
selected  to  support  the  great  arch  of  the 
Tribuna ; and  behind  the  shrine  of  S. 
Paul  was  placed  u a column  with  an 
equilateral  Parian  marble  base  of  seven 
feet,  and  finely  worked.  The  altars 
were  ornamented  with  30  columns  of 
porphyry;  and  the  high  altar  embel- 
lished with  gems.  The  Arch  of  the 
Great  Nave  was  lined  with  Mosaics  in 
the  year  440 ; and  on  the  walls  (above 
the  grove  of  precious  columns  which 
this  Church  presented),  were  placed, 
from  time  to  time,  Portraits  of  all  the 
Popes,  250  in  number,  beginning  with 
S.  Peter,  and  ending  with  Pius  VII. 
The  pavement  was  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  marble;  among  which  were 
ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions ; and 
the  centre-entrance  door,  consisting  of 
bronze,  embellished  with  Bassi  Rilievi, 
was  cast  at  Constantinople  in  1070.  Re- 
pairs were  making  on  the  outside  of 
this  Basilica,  by  order  of  Pius  VII, 
when,  very  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  of  July,  1824,  the  whole  Roof  was 
discovered  to  be  in  flames ; and,  very 
soon  after,  fell  down  into  the  aisles ; 
where  the  fire  raged  with  such  fury  that 
it  absolutely  calcined  the  columns  of 
pavonazzo,  and  those  of  Parian  marble, 
which  adorned  the  middle  aisle;  like- 
wise splitting  from  top  to  bottom  the 
immense  columns  which  support  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  Tribuna,  and  ruin- 
ing, in  the  same  manner,  the  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite  and  cipolino  in  the 
cross  aisle.  Even  the  columns  of  por- 
phyry on  each  side  of  the  altars  are,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  hardness  of 
the  marble,  shivered  to  pieces ; but  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  middle  aisle,  and  the 
Mosaics  with  which  it  is  lined,  though 
damaged,  are  still  remaining;  so  like- 
wise are  several  of  the  Portraits  of  the 
Popes : and  the  high  altar,  under  which 
rest  part  of  the  relics  of  S.  Paul,  is  not 
very  materially  injured.  iThe  Facade, 
decorated  with  Mosaics  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, remains  entire ; as  does  the  Colon- 
nade erected  by  Benedict  X III : but  the 
large  door  of  bronze,  cast  at  Constan- 
tinople, was  partly  melted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  conflagration. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
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ruins  without  deeply  regretting  that  the 
work  of  centuries,  and  the  most  ancient 
Basilica  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
have  been  thus  rapidly  and  unaccount- 
ably destroyed. 1 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane. 
Near  two  miles  beyond  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul  is  the  spot  where 
this  great ; Apostle  suffered  ; and  where 
considerable  numbers  of  Christians  were 
executed,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Dioclesian,  after  he  had  employed  them 
in  building  his  Baths.  On  this  spot 
(anciently  ad  Aquas  Salvias),  are  three 
Churches : the  first,  Santa  Maria  Scala 
Cedi,  was  built  by  Vignola,  and  is  thought 
a good  piece  of  architecture : the  inside, 
an  octagon,  contains  a Mosaic,  by  Fran- 
cesco Zucca,  of  the  School  of  Vasari ; 
said  to  be  the  first  thing  of  its  kind  exe- 
cuted in  good  taste,  after  the  revival  of 
the  Arts.  The  second  Church,  that  of 
Saints  Vincenzo  and  Anastasia,  contains 
Frescos  of  the  12  Apostles,  a Noli  me 
tangere,  and  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour, 
all  executed  after  the  designs  of  Raphael, 
but  much  injured,  except  the  two  last. 
The  third  Church,  that  of  S.  Paul,  was 
built  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  does 
him  honour : its  interior  contains  two 
Altars,  and  three  Fountains  called  mira- 
culous; together  with  10  Columns  of 
rare  marble  9,  which  ornament  the  foun- 
tains and  altars.  Here  is  a White 
Stone,  on  which  S.  Paul  is  supposed  to 
have  been  decapitated : and  here,  like- 
wise, is  a Picture  of  the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Peter,  by  Guido ; which  appears  to 
have  been  finely  executed,  but  is  now 
much  spoiled. 

Excavations  on  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
Duchess  of  Chablais.  Returning  from 
S.  Paolo  alle  tre  Fontane,  we  see,  on 

1 Architects  say,  the  beams  of  cedar,  which 
supported  the  roof  of  S.  Paul's,  were  so  pro- 
digiously  thick  that  they  must  have  smouldered 
for  days,  before  the  flames  burst  forth ; and  it 
is  even  conjectured  that  a train  of  combustibles 
must  have  been  employed  in  order  to  make  the 
fire  communicate  (Tom  beam  to  beam. 

The  Kings  of  England  were,  before  the 
Reformation,  protectors  of  the  Basilica  of  S. 
Paul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  protector  of  S.  Peter’s,  the  King  of 
Prance  of,  S.  Giovanni  in  Latcrano,  and  the 
King  of  Spain  of  S*.  Maria  Maggiore. 

* Two  of  these  columns  are  of  green  por- 

Dionytia  were  festivals  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  originally  instituted  by  the  Greeks; 
though  afterwards  observed  by  the  Romans. 
Small  gold  baskets,  containing  fruits  mingled 
with  serpents,  were  sometimes  carried  by  noble 
virgins  at  these  festivals.  The  worshippers 


the  right,  not  far  distant  from  the  Tomb 
of  Cmcilia  Metella,  two  Excavations, 
which  have  recently  disclosed  the  lower 
part  of  two  ancient  Roman  Villas. 
That  nearest  to  the  Tomb  of  C cecilia 
Metella  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Consul  Marcus  Procus,  or  his 
Daughter ; and  displays  the  Shape  and 
Walls  of  several  Rooms,  where  Bassi 
Rilievi  and  a Statue  have  been  found ; 
and  also  some  beautiful  Pavements. 
The  rooms  seem  to  have  been  painted 
like  those  at  Pompeii.  The  plan  of 
this  Villa  is  discoverable,  so  far  as  to 
prove  that  the  apartments  were  small, 
though  numerous.  Here  was  found 
Ancient  Glass,  some  pieces  being  very 
thick,  others  very  thin,  and  in  a state  of 
decay.  The  Villa,  on  the  hill  to  the 
left,  exhibits  Subterranean  Arches, 
above  which  are  the  Foundations  of  a 
square  Portico,  once  supported,  as  it 
seems,  by  40  stuccoed  pillars.  The 
centre  of  this  Portico  is  not  excavated ; 
the  Walls  appear  to  have  been  adorned 
with  Paintings;  and  the  Floors  paved, 
like  those  of  the  opposite  Villa ; which 
was  discovered  in  consequence  of  a 
piece  of  tessellated  pavement  being 
worked  out  of  a mole-hill. 

Chiesa  di  S,  Urbano  alia  Caffirrella. 
On  the  eminence  above  the  Fountain 
of  Egeria  is  a Church  dedicated  to  S. 
Urbano;  and  originally  an  ancient 
Temple;  which,  from  the  old  name 
of  the  spot,  ad  Camaenas,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Muses, 
till  the  discovery  (in  the  subterranean 
part  of  the  Building)  of  an  Altar  in- 
scribed to  Bacchus,  by  Apronianus,  in- 
terpreter of  his  mysteries,  and  exhibiting 
the  Dionysiac  Serpent.3  This  disco- 
very led  antiquaries  to  change  their 

imitated,  in  their  dress  and  actions,  the  poetical 
fictions  concerning  Bacchus;  they  clothed 
themselves  with  fauns’  skins,  fine  linen,  and 
mitres ; carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsi,  drums, 
pipes,  and  flutes,  and  crowning  their  heads 
with  garlands  of  ivy,  vine-leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
And  the  lower  classes  of  the  modem  Romans 
go  annually,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Caffhrelta ; where  they  carouse, 
and  crown  themselves  with  garlands  of  flowers ; 
thence  returning  to  Rome  like  Bacchanals, 
dancing  and  singing  to  various  instruments  of 
music.  11118  festival  commences  with  the  dawn, 
and  ends  about  mid-day.  The  lower  classes  of 
modern  Romans,  as  already  mentioned,  retain 
many  of  the  religious  customs  of  their  ances- 
tors ; and  therefore  this  annual  festival  tends 
to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  8. 
Urbano  alia  Caflfarella  haying  been  originally  a 
Temple  of  Bacchus. 
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opinion,  and  conclude  that  the  Temple 
was  consecrated  to  Bacchus.  Four 
fluted  Composite  Columns  of  white 
marble,  which  appear  to  have  originally 
supported  the  Portico,  or  vestibule,  now 
make  part  of  the  Exterior  Wall  of  the 
Church : under  the  Portico,  on  the 
right  of  the  Entrance-door,  is  the  Altar 
inscribed  to  Bacchus;  and  the  interior 
of  the  Church  (in  form  a parallelogram  ) 
is  ornamented  with  a fine  Frieze  of 
Stucco,  and  Medallions  of  the  same  de- 
scription on  the  Ceiling.  The  Crypt, 
where  the  Dionysiac  Altar  was  found, 
merits  notice,  as  it  probably  made  part 
of  the  ancient  Temple. 

Fontana  della  2)ect  Egeria . This 
Grotto,  according  to  Flaminius  Vacca, 
was  consecrated,  by  Numa  Pompilius, 
to  the  Wood  Nymphs;  and  the  water 
which  supplied  its  Fountain  was  the 
Ovidian  Almo.  At  the  upper  end  of  a 
Grotto  displaying  considerable  remains 
of  the  opus  reticulatuin , and  situated  be- 
low the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Caftarella  (formerly  ad 
Camcenas ),  are  remains  of  a Recumbent 
Statue,  called  Egeria,  though  supposed, 
by  antiquaries,  to  represent  the  Almo  1 ; 
and  round  the  Walls  are  Niches,  appa- 
rently made  for  the  reception  of  other 
statues.  This  is  denominated  the  Grotto 
of  Egeria : but,  as  it  seems  probable  that 
there  were  several  of  these  Nymphcea  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Almo,  and  as  it  like- 
wise appears,  from  classic  writers,  that 
the  Fountain  of  Egeria  was  near  the 
ancient  Porta  Capena,  wre  have  no  good 
authority  for  calling  the  Fountain  in 
question  that  of  Egeria. 

Tempio  di  Redicolo , or,  more  properly, 
Redeundo.  Beyond  the  Fountain  called 
that  of  Egeria,  and  standing  in  the  same 
valley,  is  a beautiful  small  Structure  of 
brick,  ornamented  with  pilasters,  and 
once  embellished  with  a portico  now 
destroyed.  This  building  has  long  been 
denominated  Tempio  di  Redicolo,  or, 
more  properly,  Redeundo which  Tem- 
ple was  erected  when  Hannibal  raised 
the  siege  of  Rome  and  returned  toward 
Naples,  and  therefore  called  the  Temple 
of  the  Return , as  the  word  expresses  : 
and  the  situation  of  the  structure  in 
question  on  a spot  supposed  to  be  the 

1 Supposed  to  be  the  Aqua  Mercurii,  with 
which  the  tradesmen  of  Rome  performed  cer- 
tain expiatory  ablutions.  Lustral  rites  in  ho- 
nour of  Ceres  were  likewise  celebrated  in  the 
Almo. 

* Near  half  a mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  on  the  left,  is  a Marsh : beyond  this 


site  of  Hannibal's  Camp  a,  w-ould  esta- 
blish the  belief  that  it  may  be  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Return,  did  not 
Pliny  describe  that  Temple  as  standing 
to  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia,  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  According  to  some 
opinions,  the  last-named  edifice  is  the 
small  Temple  of  Hercules  noticed  by 
Martial. 

Porta  IHa.  This  Gate,  built  by 
Pius  IV,  was  anciently  called  Porta 
Nomentana;  because  it  led  to  Nomen- 
tum. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agnese  J'uori  delle  Mura. 
This  Edifice,  which  is  about  one  mile 
from  Rome,  was  erected  by  Constantine 
over  the  grave  of  S.  Agnes,  at  the  desire 
of  his  Daughter  Constantia.  A Corri- 
dor, containing  forty-five  steps  of  fine 
marble,  leads  down  into  the  Church  ;• 
and  on  the  Walls  of  this  Corridor  are 
ancient  Inscriptions.  The  Nave  is  sup- 
ported by  16  antique  Columns;  two 
of  which  are  pavonazzo,  beautifully  • 
fluted;  and  the  only  specimen  of  the 
kind  now  to  be  met  with  at  Rome.  Four 
other  Columns,  near  the  high  altar,  are 
of  rare  marble ; and  those  which  sup- 
port the  Baldacchino  are  of  the  finest 
porphyry.  The  High  Altar  is  coin- 
posed  of  precious  marbles,  and  enriched 
with  two  antique  Candelabra  of  bronze 
gilt ; under  it  lie  the  ashes  of  S.  Agnes. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  contains 
a beautiful  antique  Candelabrum,  and  a 
Head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Costanza.  Near  the 
Church  of  S.  Agnes  is  that  of  Santa 
Costanza ; dedicated,  by  Constantine,  to 
Christian  wrorship,  that  it  might  serve  as 
a burial-place  for  his  daughter.  This 
elegant  Rotondo,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a Temple  consecrated  to  Bac- 
chus, still  retains  its  ancient  form.  The 
Cupola  is  supported  by  24  granite  Co- 
lumns, placed  in  a double  circle;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  Church  is  an  ele- 
vated Platform,  on  which  the  pagan 
altar  seems  formerly  to  have  stood,  and 
w'here  the  remains  of  S.  Costanza  after- 
wards rested.  That  part  of  the  Ceiling 
nearest  to  the  circular  wall  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  ancient  Mosaics,  repre- 
senting a Vintage,  Birds,  and  Ara- 

Marsh  is  a gradual  ascent  to  the  Chapel  of 
Domine  quo  vadis , where  the  road  divides  into 
two  branches ; that  on  the  left  leading  to  the 
Tempio  di  Iiedeundo:  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Marsh  to  this  Temple,  and  perhaps 
farther,  appears  to  have  been  the  6ite  of  Han- 
nibal's Camp. 
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besques ; and  apparently  executed  when 
the  arts  were  in  their  highest  perfection. 
The  porphyry  Sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  Hoys  and  Grapes,  which  is  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  was  taken  from 
this  Temple. 

Adjoining  to  the  Church  of  S*.  Cos- 
tanza are  considerable  remains  of  a 
Structure  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Hyppodrome,  built  by  Constantine. 1 

A little  farther  on,  is  the  ViUa  Faonte, 
where  it  is  believed  that  Nero  put  an 
end,  to  his  existence;  and  about  or.e 
mile  from  this  Villa,  is  the  Ponte  La- 
mentano , anciently  Pons  Nomentanvs, 
near  which  are  remains  of  two  Sepul- 
chres ; that  on  the  left  appears  to  have 
been  the  Tomb  of  Menenius  Agrippa, 
and  now  serves  as  a shelter  for  oxen; 
the  other  is  nearly  destroyed.  Imme- 
diately behind  these  tombs  rises,  in  an 
amphitheatrical  form,  the  Mo  ns  Sacer ; 
whither  the  Plebeians  retired  in  the  year 
of  Rome  260,  by  the  advice  of  Sicinius ; 
till  persuaded  to  return,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Menenius  Agrippa:  and  whither 
they  again  retired,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
305,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of 
Appius  Claudius. 

Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo.  This  Edifice, 
originally  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Mar- 
tian4, Tepulan,  and  Julian  aqueduct, 
was  made  into  a City  Gate  by  Aurelian  ; 
who  called  it  Porta  CoUatina,  because  it 
leads  to  Collatia,  where  Lucretia  killed 
herself. 3 

Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo.  About  one 
mile  from  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  this 
Church ; which  was  erected  by  Con- 
Mantine  on  the  foundations  of  a Temple 
consecrated  to  Neptune,  of  which  there 
are  considerable  and  beautiful  remains : 
namely,  the  six  Pillars  of  the  Portico, 
four  of  which  are  fluted ; two  Pillars  of 
green  porphyry  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Tribuna  behind  the  high  altar 4 ; four 
of  red  porphyry,  which  support  the  Bal- 
dacchino;  a fine  antique  Cornice  round 
the  Tribuna ; 10  fluted  Columns  of  pa- 

' Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Codanza,  on  the 
right,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Villa  Ruffini,  is  a 
Columbarium,  containing  a large  number  of 
cinerary  ums,  human  bones,  and  inscriptions. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a public  burial-place. 

1 The  Martian  Aqueduct,  an  Etruscan  work, 
merits  notice  on  account  of  its  great  antiquity; 
as  the  Aqua  Martin  is  supposed  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  Rome  from  the  Lake  Fucinus 
(above  thirty  miles  distant)  by  Ancus  Martius. 

* This  Gate,  according  to  the  Inscription  it 
bears,  must  have  been  reconstructed  by  Hono* 
rius. 

4 The  Lizard  and  the  Frog  of  the  Spartan 
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vonazzo,  partly  buried  in  the  earth,  two 
of  them  having  Military  Capitals,  the 
other  eight  Corinthian  Capitals  beauti- 
fully executed ; 22  Columns  of  oriental 
granite,  which  support  the  Nave;  to- 
gether with  some  Very  Ancient  Pave- 
ment, and  some  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. To  the  right,  on  entering  the 
Church,  is  a Sarcophagus,  ornamented 
with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  an  an- 
cient Marriage  Ceremony ! and,  behind 
the  high  altar  is  another  Sarcophagus, 
with  Bacchanalian  emblems.  The  ashes 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  other  Christian 
Martyrs,  rest  here. 

Porta  Maggiore.  This  Gate,  formerly 
called  Prceneslina,  is  one  of  the  arches 
of  the  CasteUum  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, which  conveyed  three  streams  of 
water  to  Rome : two  coming  45  miles, 
and  the  third  above  60.  It  is  practicable, 
by  the  aid  of  a ladder,  to  ascend  into 
this  Aqueduct  at  the  Gate  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  ancient  Porta  Pr&nestina  seems  to 
have  been  so  called  because  it  led  to 
Prameste;  and  the  modern  name  might, 
probably,  have  been  given  because  the 
Gate  stands  in  the  road  to  S».  Maria 
Maggiore. 

Porta  S.  Giovanni.  This  Gate,  for- 
merly called  CaUmon! ana,  from  being 
placed  on  the  Mons  Coelius , was  restored 
by  Gregory  XIII,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta. 

The  road  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Gio- 
vanni exhibits  magnificent  remains  of 
the  Claudian,  Tepulan,  and  Martian 
Aqueducts;  together  with  several  an- 
cient tombs  : and  near  the  spot  where 
the  Via  Latina  unites  with  the  modern 
Albano  road,  we  find  a small,  square, 
brick  Edifice,  adorned  with  Doric  Co- 
lumns, and  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  erected 
by  the  Roman  Senate,  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  Matrons,  on  the  spot  where 
Veturia  and  Volumnia  overcame  the 
determination  of  Coriolanus.  * This 
Temple  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
architects, already  mentioned,  are  said  to  be 
discoverable  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Tri- 
buna. 

5 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says,  “ Corio- 
lanus,  when  he  threatened  Rome  the  second 
time,  encamped  about  30  stadia  from  that 
City,  on  the  road  leading  toTusculum:”  and 
the  same  writer  adds,  ” that  the  Temple  of 
Female  Fortune  was  erected  on  this  spot,  by 
the  Roman  Senate  and  People ; and  her  Sta- 
tues, two  in  number,  (one  presented  by  the 
Roman  Ladies,  the  other  by  the  Senate  and 
People,)  placed  in  the  Temple  ” 
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stored  by  Faustina  the  younger;  be- 
cause we  see,  on  the  reverse  of  her 
silver  medals,  a figure  of  Fortune  with 
this  legend : 

Fortvn^e  . Mvliebri. 

Farther  on,  to  the  right,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Rome,  is  a large  farm,  be- 
longing to  the  Torlonia  family,  and 
called  Roma  Veccliia ; but,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  an  ancient  Roman 
Village  (as  the  suburbs  of  the  City 
could  scarcely  have  extended  so  far)  ; 
where,  among  other  ruins,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a Theatre,  Dicetce,  and  Reser- 
voirs of  Baths,  one  of  them  being  full  of 
water ; they  precisely  resemble  the  Sette 
Salle  of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 1 * 

GATES  OF  ROME,  NOT  ALREADY  MEN- 
TIONED. 

Porta  Angelica , built  by  Pius  IV. 
Near  this  Gate  passed  the  Via  Trium- 
phalis,  which  came  down  from  the  Clivus 
Cinrue,  a part  of  the  Janiculum,  now 
called  Monte  Mario. 

Porta  Latina,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Porta  Ferentina. 

Porta  l*inciana *,  said  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  the  Palace  of  the  Pincian 
family  which  stood  near  it,  and  from 
whom  the  whole  Hill  was  called  Mons 
Pincius. 

Porta  Portuensis , so  denominated  from 
the  magnificent  Harbour  of  Porto,  con- 
structed by  Claudius.  The  Gardens 
which  Julius  Cajsar  bequeathed  to  the 
people,  are  supposed  to  nave  been  near 
this  Gate. 

Porta  di  S.  Pancrado , anciently  called 
Aurelia.  By  this  Gate  Trajan’s  Aque- 
duct enters  Rome : its  course  is  35 
miles;  and  in  consequence  of  having 
been  renewed,  and  augmented  by  Paul 
V,  it  is  now  called  Acqua  Paolo. 

The  most  frequented  roads  which  led 
to  Rome  are  supposed  to  have  had  double 
Gates  ; one  being  allotted  to  those  per- 
sons who  entered  the  City,  and  the 
other  to  those  who  quitted  it.  Thus 
the  ancient  Carmental  Gate  was  double ; 
“ and  from  the  right-hand  side  marched 
out  the  Fabii.  ” 3 At  each  Gate  a bronze 
statue  of  some  god,  or  tutelar  genius, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  : and  Lucre- 
tius mentions  that  the  right  hands  of 


these  statues  were  perceptibly  worn  by 
the  frequent  kisses  of  passengers. 

The  Gates  of  Rome  are  12  in  number. 

WALLS  OF  ROME. 

The  original  walls  of  Rome,  as  we 
are  told  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
were  made  with  rough  stones  placed 
carelessly  one  upon  another:  but  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  erected  Walls  of  stones 
cut  square  and  smooth,  each  one  being 
sufficiently  large  to  load  a ’car.  He 
likewise  added  to  this  defence  an  Agger , 
or  broad  Rampart  of  earth,  bordered  by 
a deep  and  wide  Ditch.  Antiquaries 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
limits  of  his  Agger;  though  vestiges  of 
this  fortification  are  said  to  exist  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  to  the  north-east  of 
Dioclesian’s  Baths.  Vestiges  of  the 
Agger  constructed  by  Servius  Tullius 
(who  enclosed  the  rest  of  the  Quirinal, 
the  Viminal,  and  the  Esquiline  Hills), 
are,  as  already  noticed,  very  apparent, 
under  the  Terrace  of  the  Casino  Bar- 
berini,  in  the  Domain  of  Sallust:  and 
leading  from  the  Iron  Gate  of  that 
Casino  to  the  Mound  called  Campus 
Sceleratus , is  another  Rampart  of  earth, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  a con- 
tinuation of  Servius  Tullius’s  Agger,  or 
part  of  that  previously  made  by  I arqui- 
nius  Priscus.  These  Aggers  probably 
extended  from  the  Salarian  to  the  Es- 
quiline Gate;  because  this  quarter  of 
Rome  w’as,  by  nature,  undefended.  The 
Walls  which  surround  the  City  at  pre- 
sent (comprehending  that  part  raised 
about  the  year  850,  by  Leo  IV,  to  en- 
close the  Mons  Vaticanus , and  secure  S. 
Peter’s  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Saracens, ) are  certainly  not  more  than 
15  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  and 
according  to  some  computations  much 
less. 

Between  the  Porta  del  Popolo  and 
the  Porta  Pinciana4  the  existing  Walls 
seem  to  have  been  repaired  in  the  Sara- 
cenic manner ; from  the  Porta  Pinciana 
to  the  Porta  Salara  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Belisarius:  be- 
tween the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo  they  display  a specimen  of  the 
style  of  building  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius; 
as,  near  the  former  Gate,  there  is  in  the 


1 According  to  some  opinions  these  ruins 

made  part  of  the  ancient  Pagus  Lcmonius ; 

but,  according  to  others,  they  are  nothing  more 

than  the  remains  of  an  immense  Villa.  Pre- 
cious marbles,  statues,  busts,  and  sarcophagi 
have  been  found  here. 


2 The  Mons  Pincius  and  the  Mons  Hortula . 
rum  are  synonymous. 

3 Livius,  lib.  ii.  c.  49. 

4 Now  closed  up. 
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Wall  a Quadrangular  Projection,  sup-  Pons  Fabridus,  now  Ponte  quatlro 
posed  to  be  remains  of  Barracks  erected  Capi.  This  Bridge  was  constructed,  in 
by  him  for  his  Praetorian  Guards and  the  year  of  Rome  690,  by  Fabricius, 
afterwards  converted  into  part  of  the  Curator  Viarurn  (inspector  of  Roads)’ 
City  Walls  by  Constantine,  or  Honorius.  and  called  Quattro  Capi  from  four 
The  Walls  near  the  Porta  Maggiore  Ilermae  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  with 
were  probably  built,  or  repaired,  during  which  it  was  ornamented.® 
the  13th  century,  when  that  Gate  was  Pons  Cestius,  now  Ponte  di  S.  Barto - 
formed  out  of  one  of  the  Arches  of  the  lommeo.  This  Bridge  was  constructed 
Castellum  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  by  Cestius,  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
The  Walls  extending  from  the  Amphi-  and  repaired  about  the  year  367  of  the 
theatrum  Cast  reuse  to  the  Porta  S.  Gio-  Christian  era. 

vanni,  and  onward  in  that  direction,  are  Pons  Palatinus,  or  Senatorius,  broken 
supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Honorius : down,  and  now  called  Ponte  Rotto.  This 

as  indeed  are  the  greater  part  of  the  was  the  first  Edifice  of  its  kind  which 
Walls  which  now  surround  Rome:  the  ancient  Romans  built  of  stone.  The 
though,  in  some  places,  and  particularly  Censor  Fulvius  is  supposed  to  have 
between  the  Porta  Pia  and  the  Porta  S.  begun,  and  Scipio  Africanus  and  I,. 
Lorenzo,  there  are  portions  of  these  Mummius  to  have  finished  it.  Julius 
Walls  which  bear  the  stamp  of  very  re-  III,  and  Gregory  XIII,  repaired  this 
mote  antiquity.  Bridge ; but  the  extraordinary  inunda- 

tions of  the  Tiber,  during  the  middle  of 
bridges  of  Rome.  the  16th  century,  totally  destroyed  it. 

Pons  Sublidus.  This  Bridge,  the 
Pons  Azhus,  now  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  first  thrown  over  the  Tiber,  was  the 
This  fine  Bridge,  constructed  by  the  work  of  Ancus  Martius ; and  acquired 
Emperor  .Elms  Adrianus,  and  there-  the  name  of  Subtidus  from  the  wooden 
fore  called  Pons  uEtius,  was  repaired  by  piles  which  supported  it.  On  this  Bridge 
Clement  IX,  who,  under  the  direction  Horatius  Codes  stopped  the  army  of 
of  Bernini,  added  the  Balustrades  and  Porsena,  till  the  Romans  had  broken 
Statues,  which  still  remain.  down  that  part  which  was  behind  their 

Pons  Triumphalis,  so  called,  because  gallant  Leader;  who  then  threw  himself 
the  Roman  generals  passed  over  this  into  the  river,  and  swum  to  Rome 
Bridge,  when  they  obtained  the  honour  After  that  event,  the  planks  were  laid 
of  a triumph.  It  is  now  destroyed ; but  across,  without  being  fixed  with  nails, 
its  remains  may  be  discovered,  when  the  that  they  might  be  removed,  in  case 
Tiber  is  low,  between  the  Castle  of  S.  of  sudden  danger.  This  Bridge  was 
Angelo  and  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  repaired,  under  Augustus,  by  M.  Aimi- 
de'  r iorentini.  bus  Lepidus  ; and  afterwards  by  Anto- 

Ponte  Sisto,  formerly  called  Ponsjani-  ninus  Pius:  but  an  inundation,  in  the 
eulensis,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  year  780,  broke  it  down ; and  under 
the  Janiculum  Hill.  According  to  Nicolas  V,  it  was  wholly  destroyed 
some  opinions,  this  Bridge  was  built  by  From  this  Bridge  the  bodies  of  cWl 
Trajan;  and,  according  to  others,  by  modus  and  Elagabalus  were  thrown  into 
Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  repaired  by  the  Tiber  ; and  when  that  river  is  low 
Sextus  IV,  and,  in  consequence,  called  the  remains  of  the  Foundations  of  the 
by  his  name.  Bridge  may  be  seen  from  Ripa  Grande. 

1 Part  of  the  Cu strum  Prcetorium  may  be  wild  beasts,  who  were  brought  to  Rome  for  the 
traced  in  a Vineyard  adjoining  to  the  City  purpose  of  being  exhibited  in  the  Amphi. 
Walls;  and  seems  to  have  been  in  shapes  pa-  theatre. 

rallelogram,  surrounded  by  a double  agger:  it  2 The  four  Hermte  which  originally  oma- 
had  four  entrances.  mented  this  Bridge  may  still  be  discovered  lying 

Near  the  Pnetorian  Camp,  but  on  the  outside  on  the  ground  in  its  vicinity  ; though  one  or 
of  the  City  Walls,  was  the  t'ivarium  ; an  ex-  two,  being  placed  behind  a door,  it  is  not  easy 
tensive  budding  constructed  for  the  abode  of  to  find  them. 
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Madama,  and  Mellinl 


Basilica  di  S.  Pietro.  S.  Peter’s  is 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a gentle  accli- 
vity, is  an  immense  Piazza  of  an  oval 
form,  once  the  Circus  of  Nero.  Its 
centre  is  adorned  with  an  Obelisk  of 
red  Egyptian  Granite  ; the  only  one  at 
Rome  which  has  been  preserved  entire : 
it  was  transported  from  Heliopolis  to 
Ostia  by  order  of  Caligula ; and  after- 
wards placed  by  Nero,  in  his  Circus1  : 
it  measures  126  Paris  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  cross  ; and  was 
erected  by  Sextus  V,  under  the  direction 
of  Domenico  Fontana ; who,  in  order 
to  raise  it  out  of  the  earth  in  which  it 
lay  buried,  contrived  41  machines  with 
strong  ropes  and  iron  rollers;  and  though 
all  the  powers  of  these  machines  were 
applied  at  once,  by  means  of  800  men 
and  160  horses,  the  work  was  not  ac- 
complished under  eight  days  : and  to 
transport  the  Obelisk  to  the  place  where 
it  now  stands,  though  only  300  paces 
from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  cost  four 
months’  labour.  But  the  greatest  proof 
of  Fontana's  skill  in  mechanics  was  dis- 
played when  he  elevated  this  stupendous 
mass,  and  fixed  it  in  its  present  situation, 
by  the  aid  of  machines  consisting  of  52 
powers,  all  of  which  were  applied  at  the 

1 This  Obelisk  is  a single  piece  of  granite 
76  Paris  feet  in  length,  but  without  hiero- 
glyphics; it  was  cut  out  of  the  quarries  of 
Syene,  erected  at  Heliopolis  tiy  Nuncoreus, 
the  son  of  Sesostris : and  dedicated,  by  Caligula, 
to  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The  dimensious  of 


same  moment,  in  obedience  to  precon- 
certed signals.  Having  been  raised  to 
a proper  height,  it  was  placed,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people  and  the 
discharge  of  cannon  from  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  on  the  backs  of  four  lions, 
without  any  cement;  its  own  weight 
being  sufficient  to  ensure  it  from  falling. 
Report  rays,  however,  that  Fontana 
nearly  miscarried  in  this  last  operation  ; 
the  ropes  having  stretched  so  much 
more  than  he  expected,  that  the  Obelisk 
could  not  have  been  raised  high  enough 
to  rest  on  its  pedestal,  if  an  English 
sailor,  at  a time  when  every  spectator  was 
restricted  from  speaking,  lest  the  signals 
should  not  be  heard  by  the  workmen, 
had  not,  in  defiance  to  this  order,  called 
out  — “ Wet  the  ropes  !”  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  Obelisk  in  con- 
sequence raised  to  its  destined  height.® 
One  of  the  beautiful  Fountains  of  this 
Piazza  was  erected  by  Innocent  VIII  ; 
the  other  by  Clement  X ; and  the  Colon- 
nades (a  masterpiece  of  architecture) 
were  built  by  Bernini,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  VII.  Their  form 
is  semicircular ; and  they  consist  of  284 
large  Doric  Columns  of  travertino,  in- 
termixed with  Pilasters,  and  forming, 

the  vessel  which  conveyed  it  to  Rome  are  given 
by  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  40. 

* The  person  who  called  out  to  the  engineers, 

“ Wet  the  ropes,”  was,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, a Genoese : but  the  fact  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  Genoese  seconded  the  happy  sug- 
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on  each  side  of  the  Piazza,  a Triple 
Portico  ; that  in  the  centre  being  suffi- 
ciently spacious  for  two  carriages  to 
pass  each  other.  The  height  of  these 
Colonnades  is  61  Paris  feet,  the  breadth 
56,  and  on  the  entablature  is  a Balus- 
trade ornamented  with  192  statues,  each 
being  about  ll£  feet  in  height.  The 
Fountains  were  made  after  the  designs 
of  Carlo  Maderno  ; they  throw  a con- 
siderable body  of  water  nine  feet  high  ; 
and  the  circular  Basins  which  receive 
this  water  are  entire  pieces  of  Oriental 
granite,  50  feet  in  circumference.  Be- 
yond the  Colonnades  are  two  magni- 
ficent covered  Galleries,  or  Cloisters, 
each  360  Paris  feet  in  length, and  leading 
to  the  Vestibule  of  the  Basilica,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a noble  flight 
of  steps,  adorned  with  Statues  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole. 
The  Vestibule  (which  is  439  Paris  feet 
in  length,  by  37  wide  and  62  high,) 
contains  Equestrian  Statues  of  Con- 
stantine and  Charlemagne  1 ; together 
with  a celebrated  Mosaic,  by  Giotto, 
called  La  NaviceUa  Ui  S.  IHctro.  The 
Front  of  the  Basilica,  370  Paris  feet  in 
length,  and  149  in  height,  was  built  ac- 
cording to  thedesignsof  Carlo  Maderno: 
and  is  ornamented  with  immense  Corin- 
thian Columns  and  Pilasters  of  traver- 
tino;  each  Column  being  eight  feet  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  88  feet  high, 
base  and  capital  inclusive.  The  front 
is  terminated  with  a Balustrade  sur- 
mounted by  13  colossal  Statues,  17  feet 
in  height,  and  representing  our  Saviour 
and  the  Apostles.  The  Basso  llilievo 
under  the  Balcony  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  is  by  Buonvicino,  and  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  S. 
Peter.  The  Centre  Door  of  the  Church 
is  bronze,  ornamented  w-ith  Bassi  Rilicvi ; 
and  was  made  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Eugenius  IV ; and  over  this  Door  is  a 
Basso  Rilievo,  by  Bernini,  representing 
our  Saviour  intrusting  the  care  of  his 
Flock  to  S.  Peter.  The  circumstance 
of  that  Apostle  having  been  buried  in 
the  Circus  of  Nero  induced  Constantine 

gestion  of  the  English  sailor ; and  received,  in 
consequence,  a reward  from  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment. 

1 The  statue  of  Charlemagne  is  by  Agostino 
Bornacchini,  and  that  of  Constantine  by  Ber- 
nini. 

a These  dimensions  are  taken  from  a Ma- 
nuscript, hung  up  in  the  lower  gallery  of  the 
Cupola. 

According  to  Vasi,  the  interior  length,  from 
the  Entrance  of  the  Basilica  to  that  part  of  the 


to  erect,  over  his  remains,  a spacious 
Church ; which,  after  standing  1 1 cen- 
turies, at  length  fell  into  decay,  and 
Nicolas  V,  began  to  rebuild  it,  about 
the  year  1450,  according  to  the  plans  of 
Rosellini  and  Alberti : his  successors 
however,  discontinued  the  work,  till  the 
Pontificate  of  Paul  II,  under  whom  it 
was  resumed.  Julius  II,  (elected  Pope 
about  30  years  after  the  death  of  Paul) 
chose  the  famous  Bramante  as  his  ar- 
chitect ; who  formed  the  design  of 
erecting  a Cupola  in  the  centre  of  the 
Edifice.  On  the  demise  of  Julius  and 
Bramante,  Leo  X,  intrusted  the  work 
to  Raphael,  and  other  persons:  after 
their  death  Paul  III,  chose  Sangallo  as 
his  architect ; and  upon  the  decease  of 
this  artist,  committed  the  work  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Buonaroti,  who  made  a 
new  design  for  the  Cupola:  he  likewise 
intended  to  have  erected  a portico,  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Pantheon ; but 
death  frustrated  his  purpose.  Succeeding 
architects,  however,  were  directed  to  go 
on  with  his  Cupola ; which  was  com- 
pleted during  the  Pontificate  of  Sextus 
V.  Carlo  iViaderno  finished  the  other 
part  of  the  Basilica,  in  the  Pontificate 
of  Paul  V;  and  Pius  VI,  erected  the 
new  sacristy.  Buonaroti  intended  to 
have  built  S.  Peter’s  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross;  but  Carlo  Maderno  fol- 
lowed the  plan  of  Bramante,  and  made  a 
Latin  one.  In  the  year  1694  this  Edifice 
was  supposed  to  have  cost  47,000,000 
of  Roman  crowns ; and  much  more  has 
been  since  expended  for  the  Mosaics, 
the  new  Sacrisiy,  &c. 

The  interior  length  of  S.  Peter’s  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  end  of  the  Tri- 
buna, is  614  English  feet ; the  breadth 
of  the  Nave  207,  the  breadth  of  the  Cross 
79,  the  diameter  of  the  Cupola  139,  the 
height,  from  the  Pavement  to  the  first 
Gallery,  174,  to  the  second  Gallery,  240, 
to  the  representation  of  the  Deity  in  the 
Lantern,  393,  and  to  the  summit  of  the 
exterior  Cross,  448  feet.4  So  admirably 
proportioned  is  this  Basilica,  that,  not- 
withstanding its  immense  size,  no  person, 

Tribuna  immediately  below  the  Chariot  S.  Pe- 
ter, ia,  Paris  feet,  575 — the  breadth  of  the  Great 
Nave  82  feet,  and  its  height  142  — the  breadth 
of  each  Side  Aisle  20  feet  — the  circumference 
of  each  of  tile  four  Pillars  which  support  the 
Cupola  206  feet,  and  their  height  166  feet  — the 
diameter  of  the  Cupola  180  feet  — and  the 
height,  from  the  pavement  under  the  Cupola  to 
the  extremity  of  the  cross  on  its  summit,  424 
feet 
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at  first  sight,  perceives  the  dimensions  to  At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  Nave  is 
be  remarkably  large ; and  the  Statues  of  the  Tribuna,  decorated  according  to  the 
Children,  which  support  the  Vases  for  designs  of  Michael  Angelo ; and  con- 
holy  water,  do  not  appear  more  than  taining  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter ; above 
three  feet  in  height,  though  they  are  which  is  a transparent  painting  of  the 
really  gigantic.  The  interior  of  this  Holy  Ghost  represented. in  theiform  of 
masterpiece  of  human  genius  is  incrusted  a Dove.  On  each  side  of  the  Tribuna 
with  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  adorned  is  a magnificent  Monument;  that  on 
with  the  finest  Pictures  in  Mosaic  exist-  the  right,  by  Bernini,  being  in  memory 
ing,  and  supported  by  an  immense  num-  of  Urban  VIII,  (whose  Statue  is  finely 
ber  of  magnificent  Columns,  the  greater  executed  in  bronze);  and  that  on  the 
part  of  which  are  antique;  and  seven,  if  left  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
report  speak  true,  were  taken  from  Solo-  executed  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta,  in 
mon's  Temple.  The  Pavement  is  marble,  memory  of  Paul  III!!!  — it  represents 
and  very  handsome.  Prudence  as  an  old  woman,  and  Justice 

The  Sacra  Confessione  was  designed  by  as  a girl,  so  beautiful  that  a Spaniard, 
Carlo  Maderno,  and  is  encircled  by  a Pygmalion-like,  is  said  to  have  fallen  in 
beautiful  Balustrade,  composed  of  splen-  love  with  this  Statue ; in  consequence  of 
did  marbles,  and  decorated  with  above  which  it  was  clothed  with  a bronze  gar- 
100  superb  and  elegant  Lamps,  which  ment.  Near  the  Tribuna  is  the  Tomb 
are  always  burning.  A double  Staircase  of  Alexander  VIII,  adorned  with  a 
leads  down  to  the  interior  part ; which  beautiful  Basso  Rilievo,  by  Angelo 
is  incrusted  with  a profusion  of  precious  Rossi ; and  over  the  altar  of  S.  Leo  the 
marbles,  and  embellished  by  Statues  of  Great,  between  Columns  of  red  Oriental 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  other  appro-  granite,  is  an  Alto  Rilievo  of  that  Pope 
priate  ornaments  : but  here,  in  1822,  threatening  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns, 
was  erected  (to  the  regret  of  every  per-  with  the  vengeance  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
son  of  taste ')  a semi-colossal  Statue,  by  Paul,  by  Algardi ! ! Near  this  altar  are 
Canova,  of  Pius  VI;  representing  the  two  fine  Mosaics*;  the  one,  representing 
Pontiff  on  his  knees  before  the  magnifi-  the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Paul,  being  a copy 
cent  Gates  of  bronze  gilt  which  enclose  from  a celebrated  picture,  by  Guido  ; 
what  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  be  the  other  representing  the  fall  of  Simon 
called  the  Sacra  Confessione ; because  it  Magus,  from  a celebrated  picture  by 
is  part  of  the  ancient  Oratory  built  over  Francesco  Vanni.  Farther  on,  is  a 
the  grave  of  S.  Peter;  and  in  this  small  Mosaic  of  Raphael’s  Transfiguration; 
Chapel  rest  the  mortal  remains  of  that  and  near  it  the  Tomb  of  Leo  XI,  by 
Apostle.  The  sumptuous  Baldacchino  Algardi.  On  this  side  of  the  Church  is 
which  canopies  the  high  altar  was  erected  the  Capella  del  Coro,  where  the  C ar- 
by  Urban  VIII,  after  the  designs  of  dinals,  Canons,  &c.  assemble  daily,  to 
Bernini ; and  is  made  of  bronze  gilt,  attend  divine  worship  ; and  where  there 
and  near  90  feet  high.  The  designs  for  is  particularly  good  music  ; and  on  this 
the  Mosaics  in  the  Cupola  under  which  side,  likewise,  is  a Monument  lately 
the  Baldacchino  stands,  were  drawn  by  erected  to  the  memory  of  Pius  VII, — 
Giuseppe  d’ Arpino;  and  the  Evangelists  perhaps  the  most  amiable  and  exernplary 
particularly  merit  notice;  as  do  the  Sta-  Sovereign  who  ever  occupied  the  Papal 
tue  of  S.  Andrew  (near  the  high  altar)  Chair  ! The  semi-colossal  Figures  which 
by  Du  Quesnoy,  and  that  of  S.  Do-  adorn  this  Monument  are  beautifully 
menico,  by  Le  Gros.  The  bronze  Statue  executed  by  Thorwaldsen.  Over  the 
of  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  been  cast  door  which  leads  to  the  Cupola  is  the 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Tomb  of  Maria- Clementina  Sobieski, 
Great,  from  the  fragments  or  a de-  with  her  Picture  copied  in  Mosaic  by 
molished  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  the  Cav.  Cristofari,  from  a painting  by 

• It  Is  said  that  Canova  shed  tears  on  being  finished,  they  are  polished  in  the  same  manner 

directed  to  place  the  Statue  in  its  present  situa-  as  mirrors.  The  ground  on  which  these  vitreous 
tion.  The  remains  of  Pius  VI,  illustrious  for  particles  are  placed  consists  of  calcined  marble, 
the  patience  and  resignation  he  displayed  in  fine  sand,  gum  tragacanth,  whites  of  eggs,  and 
adversity,  have  been  lately  deposited  near  the  oil;  which  composition  continues,  for  some 
Capella  della  Sacra  Confessione.  time,  so  soft,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  either  in 

* These  Mosaics,  called  Roman,  consist  of  arranging  the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may 
small  pieces  of  glass  (some  of  them  being  have  been  improperly  placed ; but,  by  degrees, 
scarcely  larger  than  pins’ heads),  tinctured  with  it  grows  as  hard  as  marble;  so  that  no  impres- 
all  the  diQbrent  degrees  of  colour  necessary  to  sion  can  be  made  on  the  work. 

form  a picture;  and,  when  the  Mosaics  are 
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Sterne.  The  last  Chapel  on  this  side 
contains  the  Baptismal  Font,  originally 
the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II:  it 
is  of  porphyry,  with  bronze  ornaments, 
executed  by  Fontana.  Over  the  altar 
in  this  Chapel  is  a fine  Mosaic,  copied 
from  a celebrated  picture  by  Carlo  Ma- 
ratta,  representing  the  baptism  of  our 
Saviour.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Church  is  a Chapel  containing  a Field 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which,  not  being 
equally  colossal  with  almost  every  other 
surrounding  object,  appears  to  disad- 
vantage : the  Frescos  here  are  by  Lan- 
franco ; on  this  side,  likewise,  is  a Chapel 
containing  a Column,  said  to  be  that 
against  which  our  Saviour  leaned,  when 
disputing  with  the  Doctors  ; and  a Sar- 
cophagus which  once  enclosed  the  ashes 
of  Probus  Anicius,  Prefect  of  Rome. 
The  Braschi  Chapel  contains  a Crucifix, 
by  Ghirlandajo.  Farther  on,  toward  the 
high  altar,  is  the  Tomb  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  by  Fontana : and  over  the  altar 
of  the  Chapel  of  S.  Sebastiano  is  a fine 
Mosaic  of  the  Martyrdom  of  that  Saint, 
copied  from  a celebrated  picture,  by 
Domenichino.  Beyond  this  Chapel  is 
the  Tomb  of  the  Countess  Matilda  (who 
died  in  1115),  by  Bernini:  and  opposite 
to  the  Cappella  del  Coro  is  the  Cappella 
del  Sacramento,  which  contains  a rich 
Tabernacle,  made  after  the  designs  of 
Bernini,  and  an  Altar-piece  painted  in 
fresco  by  Pietro’da  Cortona ; here,  like- 
wise, is  the  Tomb  of  Sextus  IV,  in 
bronze,  with  Bassi  Rilievi  by  Antonio 
Pollajuolo.  Farther  on,  is  the  Tomb 
of  Gregory  XIII,  adorned  by  Statues 
of  Religion  and  Energy,  the  latter  of 
which  is  much  admired  ; and  near  this 
monument  is  a beautiful  copy,  in  mo- 
saic, of  Domenichino’s  chcf-d'wuvre,  the 
Communionof  S.  Girolamo ; for  which 
picture  he  received  only  three  crowns. 
Farther'on,  is  a copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin.  Nearer  still  to  the  Tribuna  is 
a copy,  in  Mosaic,  of  S.  Peter  sinking, 
by  Lanfranco : and  opposite  to  this 
Mosaic  is  the  Monument  of  Clement 
XIII,  by  Canova.  The  recumbent 
Statues  of  two  Lions  are  admirably 
executed,  and  especially  that  which 
sleeps.  Farther  on,  is  a copy,  in  Mosaic, 
of  Guido’s  chef-d'oeuvre,  the  Archangel 
Michael,  and  likewise  a copy,  in  Mosaic, 
of  Guercino's  celebrated  picture,  repre- 
senting the  Story  of  S.  Petronilla.  This 
is  deemed  the  finest  Mosaic  in  S. 
Peter’s ; and  was  executed  by  the  Cav. 


Cristofari.  Beyond  the  Altar  of  S.  Pe- 
tronilla is  the  Monument  of  Clement  X, 
whose  Statue  was  done  by  Ercole  Fer- 
rata : opposite  to  this  Tomb  is  a copy, 
in  Mosaic,  of  S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha, 
by  Placido  Costanza.  The  10  Mosaics 
in  the  small  Cupolas  are  executed  after 
the  designs  of  celebrated  painters. 

Under  S.  Peter’s  is  a subterranean 
Church,  built  by  Constantine,  into 
which  ladies  are  not  usually  allowed  to 
descend  without  permission  from  the 
Pope ; this  permission,  however,  may 
easily  be  obtained. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Circular  Cor- 
ridor of  the  subterranean  Church  is  the 
already  mentioned  Cappella  della  Sacra 
Confessione  : it  stands  immediately  un- 
der the  high  altar  of  the  new'  Church  ; 
and  was  ornamented  by  Clement  VIII, 
with  precious  marbles,  and  24  bronze 
Bassi  Rilievi  representing  memorable 
Events  in  the  Lives  of  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  whose  Portraits,  painted  on  silver, 
adorn  its  altar.  Opposite  to  this  Chapel 
is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Junius  Basse s. 
Prefect  of  Rome ; who  died  in  the  year 
359.  Here,  likewise,  are  several  other 
Tombs ; namely,  that  of  Charlotte, 
Queen  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  ; that 
of  the  Stuarts  : and  those  of  Adrian  IV, 
Boniface  VIII,  Nicolas  V,  Urban  VI, 
and  Pius  II.  Here,  also,  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  Statues ; and  among 
them  one  of  S.  Peter;  together  with 
Bassi  Rilievi,  ancient  Mosaics,  and  in- 
teresting Inscriptions.  The  height  of 
the  subterranean  Church  is  between  1 1 
and  12  English  feet;  and  the  Pavement 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Constantine. 

The  Door  under  the  Monument  of 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (in  the 
upper  Church),  leads  to  a Staircase, 
consisting  of  142  steps,  by  which  mules 
might  mount  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
Edifice  — so  easy  is  the  ascent  — and  on 
one  of  the  landing-places  the  Custode  of 
the  Cupola  may  usually  be  found.  It 
is  impossible  to  form  a iust  idea  of  the 
size  of  this  wonderful  Basilica,  without 
seeing  the  upper  part ; and  equally  im- 
possible to  appreciate  the  architectural 
merit  of  the  great  Cupola  without  exa- 
mining its  construction.  This  stupen- 
dous fabric  (which  rises,  measuring  to 
the  extremity  of  the  Cross  on  the  Ball, 
near  3C0  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  platform  on  the  top  of  the  Church, ) 
is  double  ; and  by  means  of  Staircases, 
between  the  exterior  and  interior  Walls, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  ascend  into  the  lan- 
i 3 
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tern  ; the  Ball  on  the  top  of  which 
measures  24  feet  in  circumference. 

The  old  Sacrist y of  S.  Peter’s  (a  ro- 
tondo)  is  supposed  to  have  been  a Temple 
of  Apollo,  which  stood  at  the  side  of 
Nero’s  Circus;  the  new  Sacristy  was 
built,  by  order  of  Pius  YI,  after  the 
designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni ; and  com- 
municates with  the  Basilica  by  means 
of  two  Corridors:  it  is  divided  into 
nearly  equal  parts  ; one  serving  for  a 
Sacristy,  the  other  being  appropriated 
to  the  Canons.  In  the  Vestibule  is  a 
Statue  of  S.  Andrew,  together  with 
Columns  and  Pilasters  of  red  Oriental 
granite.  This  apartment  leads  to  three 
Galleries,  containing  fine  Columns  of 
African  marble,  Pilasters  and  Busts. 
Opposite  to  the  Door  of  the  great  Sa- 
cristy (on  the  landing-place  of  a stair- 
case), stands  a Statue  of  Pius  VI.  The 
great  Sacristy  is  an  octagon,  about  50 
Feet  in  diameter,  ornamented  with  an- 
tique Columns  and  Pilasters,  which 
support  a Cupola ; and  its  Chapel  con- 
tains four  Columns  of  bardiglio  di  Car- 
rara. The  Sacristy  of  the  Canons  is 
furnished  with  presses  of  Brazil-wood ; 
and  contains  a Picture,  by  Francesco 
Penni,  of  S.  Anne,  &c. : another,  by 
Giulio  Romano,  of  the  Madonna,  our 
Saviour,  and  S.  John ; and  two  Paint- 
ings by  Cavallucci.  Another  Apartment 
contains  Pictures  of  the  ancient  Flo- 
rentine School,  two  Paintings,  by  Ghezzi, 
a dead  Christ,  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  a Picture,  by  Muziani,  and  two 
Paintings,  by  Cavallucci. 1 

Vaticario.  Some  writers  suppose  this 
Palace  to  have  been  erected  by  Nero, 
and  afterwards  bestowed,  by  Constantine, 
upon  the  Roman  Pontiffs ; while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  built  by  Con- 
stantine on  the  site  of  the  Gardens  of 
Nero ; it  seems  to  have  received  aug- 
mentations from  almost  every  succeeding 
Sovereign ; insomuch  that  its  present 
circumference  is  computed  to  be  near 
70,000  feet.  The  Scala  Regia,  or  great 
Staircase,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  the 
Statue  of  Constantine,  was  constructed 
by  Bernini ; and  leads  to  the  Sala  Regia , 
built  by  Sangallo,  and  containing  Fres- 
cos, with  Latin  inscriptions,  explanatory 
of  the  subjects.  The  first  painting  over 
the  Staircase- door  represents  Charle- 

1  The  expense  of  seeing  the  whole  of  S.  Pe- 
ter’s (the  subterranean  Church  inclusive), 
amounts  to  several  pauls;  as  there  are  three 
or  four  Sacristans,  each  of  whom  expects  a fee. 
In  other  Churches  there  is  but  one  Sacristan ; 


magne  signing  the  Donation  of  the 
Church,  and  is  by  Taddeo  Zuccari ; 
another  represents  the  entry  of  Gregory 
XI,  into  Rome,  accompanied  by  S„ 
Catherine  of  Siena,  and  is  by  Vasari : 
another,  over  the  Door  leading  to  the 
Cappella  Paolina,  is  divided  into  three 
parts ; that,  to  the  right,  represents 
Gregory  VII,  withdrawing  the  Censures 
cast  on  Henry  IV,  in  the  Fortress  of 
Canossa ; and  that  on  the  left,  the  City 
of  Tunis  reconquered  under  Charles  V : 
the  third  represents  Victory  and  Glory. 
These  paintings  are  by  Taddeo  and  Fe- 
derico Auccari. 

The  Cappella  Sistina,  adjoining  to  the 
Sala  Regio,  was  built  by  Sextus  IV, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Baccio  Pin- 
telli  of  Florence,  and  its  Ceiling  was 
painted  by  Michael  Angelo  in  twenty 
months,  so  entirely  without  assistance, 
that  even  the  colours  he  used  were  pre- 
pared by  himself.  The  Prophets  and 
Sibyls,  the  figure  of  the  Deity,  and 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  are  admirable, 
almost  super- human  ! I ! The  Last  Judg- 
ment, likewise  by  Michael  Angelo,  oc- 
cupies the  whole  Wall  behind  the  Altar : 
he  was  three  years  in  doing  it ; and 
parts  of  this  immense  Fresco  are  won- 
derfully fine.  The  other  Walls  are 
adorned  with  Frescos,  representing 
Scripture  Histories,  by  Pietro  Perugino, 
and  his  Florentine  contemporaries.  The 
Heads,  by  Perugino,  are  fine. 

Opposite  to  the  Cappella  Sistina  is  the 
Cappkla  Paolina,  erected  by  Paul  III, 
after  the  designs  of  Sangallo.  The  two 
Columns  of  porphyry,  on  the  sides  of 
the  altar,  were  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Romulus ; and  toward  the  end  of  each, 
are  two  Infants  in  Basso  Rilievo.  The 
Statues  in  the  angles  are  by  Prospero 
Bresciano.  The  Paintings,  which  re- 
present the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  are  by 
Michael  Angelo:  and  the  Fall  of  Simon 
Magus,  Friezes,  and  Ornaments  of  the 
ceiling,  are  by  Federico  Zuccari. 

The  Sacristy,  near  the  CappellaSistina, 
contains  magnificent  Plate  and  Jewels. 

The  Ceiling  of  the  Sala  Ducale  is  deco- 
rated with  Arabesques,  by  Lorenzino  da 
Bologna,  and  Rafaellino  da  Reggio. 

The  Loggia , or  open  Gallery,  above 
the  Sala  Ducale,  leads  to  the  Slanze  di 

and  he  does  not  expect  more  than  two  pauls. 
At  S.  Peter’s  it  is  advisable  to  appoint  the  Sa- 
cristans a day  beforehand,  and  likewise  at  small 
unfrequented  Churches. 
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Rafaello;  and  is  embellished  with  Ara- 
besques, interspersed  with  Scripture 
Histories,  by  that  great  artist  and  his 
scholars.  Some  of*  the  finest  of  these 
Frescos  are,  God  dividing  the  Light 
from  the  Darkness,  by  Raphael ; Joseph 
explaining  his  Dreams,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano ; Joseph  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites, 
Joseph  explaining  the  Dreams  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Raphael.  The  greater  part  of  the 
small  Bassi  Rilievi  in  this  Gallery  are 
antique,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  Colosseum,  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  the  Villa  of  Adrian  : and 
as  this  is  the  only  Loggia  of  the  Vatican 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Raphael,  his 
Bust,  executed  by  Sig.  Alessandro 
d’Este,  has  been  placed  here. 

The  Stanze  di  Rafaello  contain  some 
of  the  very  finest  Frescos  existing;  but 
the  injuries  these  Apartments  have  re- 
ceived from  time,  and  still  more  from 
the  smoke  made  in  them  by  German 
soldiers,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  as- 
sault, a.d.  1528,  has  rendered  the  Paint- 
ings in  question  less  striking,  at  first 
sight,  than  many  other  frescos : indeed 
Cignani,  a celebrated  artist,  admired 
them  so  little,  on  a cursory  view,  that 
Carlo  Maratta,  provoked  by  his  want  of 
penetration,  requested  him  to  copy  one 
of  the  heads  in  the  Fire  of  the  Borgo. 
Cignani  began : rubbed  out ; began 
again ; and  again  rubbed  out ; till,  at 
length,  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
he  threw  away  his  pencil,  exclaiming, 
**  Raphael  is  inimitable  1 ” 

The  Stanze  di  Rafaello  are  four  in 
number;  namely,  the  Sola  di  Cost  an- 
ti no  ; the  Sola  iT  Eliodoro;  the  Sola  della 
Scuola  d'  Atene ; and  the  Seda  delT  In~ 
cendio . The  Apartment  leading  to  them 
contains  Frescos  by  Raphael,  repre- 
senting the  Apostles;  and  the  Chapel 
of  Nicolas  V,  painted  by  Angelo  di 
Fiesole,  the  pupil  of  Masaccio. 

The  HaU  of  Constantine  was  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  coloured,  after  his  de- 
cease, by  his  scholars;  the  figures  of 
Justice  and  Benignity  excepted,  which 
he  had  just  finished  in  oil,  (the  manner 
in  which  he  had  made  preparations  for 
painting  the  whole  of  this  side  of  the 
Hall,)  when  death  put  a period  to  his 
labours.  The  first  Picture,  on  the 
right,  represents  Constantine  addressing 
his  Troops  before  the  Battle  with  Max- 
entius, and  was  coloured  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. Raphael  has  taken  the  moment 
when  the  Cross  appears  in  the  air,  sup- 


ported by  Angels,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  saying  to  Constantine,  “ Conquer 
by  this.”  The  Dwarf  of  Julius  II, 
putting  on  a helmet,  forms  an  absurd 
episode  in  the  picture.  The  next  Paint- 
ing is  the  Battle  of  Constantine,  fought 
against  Maxentius,  near  the  Ponte 
Molle,  a.  n.  312:  it  was  coloured  by 
Giulio  Romano,  who,  respectfully  leav- 
ing untouched  the  two  Virtues  already 
painted  in  oil  by  his  great  master,  exe- 
cuted the  rest  of  the  work  in  fresco : 
and,  according  to  general  opinion,  this 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  pictures  in  the 
first  class  of  great  works.  The  most 
striking  Groups  are,  an  Old  Soldier 
raising  his  dying  Son : two  Soldiers 

fighting,  in  the  same  part  of  the  Picture ; 
and  in  the  opposite  part,  Maxentius  in 
the  Tiber,  vainly  struggling  to  extricate 
himself.  The  third  Picture  is  the  Bap- 
tism of  Constantine,  bv  Pope  Sylvester; 
and  was  coloured  by  Francesco  Penni. 
Raphael  has  chosen,  for  the  scene  of 
action,  the  Baptistery,  built  by  Con- 
stantine, after  he  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  supposed  to  be  that  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano.  The  fourth 
Picture,  which  was  coloured  by  Rafaello 
del  Colle,  is  the  Donation  of  the  Pa- 
trimony of  the  Church,  by  Constantine. 
The  composition  is  admired;  but  the 
figures  of  Constantine  and  the  Pope  are 
said  to  want  majesty.  This  Picture 
abounds  with  episodes;  namely,  Sol- 
diers driving  the  Spectators  back  between 
the  Columns  ; a Beggar  imploring 
Charity,  and  a Father  and  Son  answering 
him ; a Woman  with  her  back  only 
visible,  who  leans  upon  two  other  Wo- 
men, in  order  to  see  the  Ceremony ; 
and  a Child  mounted  on  a Dog.  The 
eight  Pontiffs,  on  the  sides  of  these  Pic- 
tures, were  all  coloured  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, except  the  Head  of  S.  Urban, 
which  was  done  by  Raphael.  In  the 
second  room  is  a Picture  which  represents 
Heliodorus,  Prefect  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pater,  King  of  Syria,  who  came  to  pil- 
lage the  lemple  at  Jerusalem,  thrown 
down  and  vanquished  by  two  Angels 
and  a Warrior  on  Horseback ; whom 
God  sent  to  the  aid  of  his  High  Priest 
Onias ; a circumstance  recorded  in  the 
second  Book  of  Maccabees.  This  Pic- 
ture is  extremely  admired ; especially 
the  Angels,  who  are  pursuing  Helio- 
dorus with  such  rapidity  that  they  seem 
to  fly.  The  Warrior  on  Horseback  is 
strikingly  fine : the  Temple  appears 
swept  of  the  people  in  a moment ; while 
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in  the  back-ground,  Onias  is  discovered 
at  the  Altar,  invoking  Heaven.  The 
episode  of  Julius  II,  coming  into  the 
Temple  on  men’s  shoulders,  appears  to 
have  been  a foolish  whim  of  his,  with 
which  Raphael  was  unfortunately  obliged 
to  comply,  by  way  of  representing  that 
Julius,  like  Onias,  delivered  the  Church 
from  its  oppressors.  The  Pope’s  Chair- 
bearer,  on  the  left,  is  a Portrait  of  Giulio 
Romano.  The  Principal  Figures  in 
this  Picture  were  coloured  by  Raphael ; 
the  Group,  in  which  several  Females 
are  introduced,  by  Pietro  da  Cremona ; 
and  the  remaining  part,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano. In  the  same  room  is  another 
Picture,  called  the  Miracle  of  Bolsena : 
it  was  coloured  by  Raphael ; and  repre- 
sents a Priest  who  doubted  the  real  pre- 
sence of  our  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist ; 
till  being  on  the  point  of  consecrating 
the  Wafer,  he  saw  blood  drop  from  it. 
This  Picture  is  much  admired ; and  was 
extremely  difficult  to  compose ; from 
being  painted  round  a window,  which 
cuts  it  nearly  in  half.  Julius  II,  is 
again  brought  forward  in  an  episode  ; 
and  supposed  to  be  hearing  mass:  but 
as  the  Head  of  the  Church  is  not  to 
question  the  real  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist, he  testifies  no  surprise  at  the 
Miracle  ; though  the  people,  in  general, 
express  great  astonishment;  in  which 
the  Swiss  Guards  coldly  participate. 
The  colouring  of  the  Picture,  and  the 
heads  of  the  Cardinals,  the  Pope,  and 
the  Priests  saying  mass,  are  much  ad- 
mired. The  third  Painting  in  this 
Chamber  (celebrated  for  its  composition 
and  groups  of  figures),  represents  Attila, 
King  of  the  Huns,  advancing  against 
Rome  and  discovering,  in  the  air,  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul  descending  to  arrest 
his  progress.  Raphael  has  chosen  the 
moment  when  the  Apostles  are  not  dis- 
covered by  the  Army  in  general,  but  by 
Attila  alone.  Pope  S.  Leo  appears  on 
a mule,  followed  by  Cardinals ; but 
Attila  attends  only  to  the  Apostles. 
The  figure  which  represents  S.  Leo  is  a 
Portrait  of  Leo  X ; and  the  Mace- 
bearer,  on' the  white  horse  before  the 
Pope,  is  a Portrait  of  Raphael’s  master, 
Pietro  Perugino.  The  two  Sarmatian 
Horsemen,  near  Attila,  are  copied  from 
Traian’s  Column.  The  fourth  Picture 
in  this  room  was  coloured  by  Raphael, 
and  represents  S.  Peter  delivered  from 
Prison  by  an  Angel : it  contains  a 
double  action, — first,  S.  Peter  in  Prison, 
waked  by  the  Angel ; and,  secondly,  S. 


Peter,  going  out  of  Prison,  conducted 
by  the  Angel.  The  Apostle’s  figure  is 
not  admired ; but  that  of  the  Angel  is 
charming:  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  lights  are  managed  is  inimitable. 
The  Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro , by  Raphael.  The 
third  Room  contains  a Picture,  coloured 
by  Raphael,  and  called  the  School  of 
Athens;  though  it  represents  Philo- 
sophy in  general ; and  is,  with  regard 
to  expression  and  scholastic  knowledge, 
a wonderful  work ; for  every  Philo- 
sopher, by  his  posture  and  gestures, 
characterises  his  doctrines  and  opinions. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a magnificent  build- 
ing, imitated  from  the  original  designs 
which  Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo 
made  for  the  Basilica  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vatieano.  Beginning  with  the 
Ionian  School,  on  the  right,  before  the 
Statue  of  Minerva,  the  Aged  Person 
whose  head  is  covered  with  linen,  after 
the  Egyptian  manner,  is  Thales ; whom 
Raphael  has  represented  as  walking 
with  a Stick,  because,  with  that,  he  mea- 
sured the  Pyramids.  Next  to  Thales  is 
Archelausof  Messenia,  pictured  as  being 
in  motion ; because  he,  like  Thales,  was 
a great  Traveller.  Behind  these  philo- 
sophers is  Anaxagoras,  almost  hidden ; 
in  reference  to  the  persecutions  he 
underwent.  The  next  figure,  standing 
alone,  at  a little  distance  from  this  group, 
to  show  that  he  is  of  another  School, 
represents  Pythagoras ; who  seems  re- 
solved to  continue  fixed  to  one  spot,  to 
show  the  unchangeableness  of  his  ideas. 
The  concealment  of  his  hands  in  his 
mantle  refers  to  the  secrecy  he  enjoined ; 
and  perhaps  his  being  bare-footed  may 
allude  to  his  having  worn  the  costume 
of  an  Egyptian  priest;  his  head  and 
body  being  turned  different  ways  shows 
his  metaphorical  method  of  teaching 
imporant  truths ; and  the  crowm,  formed 
by  his  hair,  refers  to  his  initiation  in  all 
mysteries.  The  Figure  leaning  on  a 
Column  is  Parmenides  ; close  to  whom 
sits  his  adopted  Son,  Zeno,  who  is  re- 
presented as  a Youth;  the  acuteness  of 
his  countenance  alludes  to  his  subtilty. 
Parmenides  appears  to  be  watching 
Zeno;  who  (from  the  position  in  which 
he  sits)  is  writing  something  short;  re- 
ferring to  a Poem,  by  Parmenides, 
which  compared,  in  200  lines,  all  the 
various  Systems  of  Philosophy.  Two 
masters  only  of  the  Eleatic  School  are 
introduced ; because  its  followers  were 
few  in  number.  The  metaphysics  of 
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Parmenides  and  Zeno  gave  rise  to  the 
Sceptical  Philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  ex- 
pressed by  the  next  Figure,  who  appears 
doubtful  w'hich  way  to  go ; and  whose 
countenance  and  position  denote  the 
conflicts  w'hich  spring  from  Scepticism  : 
he  is  stopping,  by  his  vehemence,  another 
person  from  ascending  the  stepson  which 
he  stands.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Picture,  talking  with  his  fingers  to  a 
Figure  in  Armour,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Alcibiades,  is  Socrates,  known  by 
his  face  (which  resembles  that  given  to 
Silenus);  he,  like  Thales,  appears  to 
be  walking ; because  geometry  wras 
never  taugnt  in  a fixed  place.  Near 
him  is  a person  partly  hiding  himself, 
supposed  to  represent  Critias ; as  the 
air  and  features  express  Cruelty,  and 
Revenge,  well  suited  to  his  character. 
Another  Figure  in  this  Group  is  Phae- 
don,  knowm  by  his  fine  countenance; 
and  a little  behind  stands  Xenophon ; 
who  appears  to  be  calling  to  his  Son, 
Gryllus,  a Youthful  Figure  with  his 
hand  on  his  head.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
are  placed  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
Picture:  Plato  holds  the  Timaeus  : his 
sublime  style  is  expressed  by  his  attitude, 
denoting  that  his  thoughts  soar  above 
'this  earth  ; and  the  Cord  attached  to  his 
neck  marks  his  initiation  at  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Mysteries.  The  figure  is  copied 
from  his  portrait  done  by  Neanthes ; 
and  displays  the  uncommon  size  of  his 
shoulders -/from  which  circumstance  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Plato.  The  Fi- 
gure in  shade,  nearest  to  Plato,  is  Ar- 
cothaea,  a female  disciple.  The  next 
Figure,  in  the  same  line,  indicates 
roughness  of  character,  and  represents 
Xenocrates,  whom  Plato  advised  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Graces;  the  next  is 
Glaucon ; and  the  next  Speusippus ; 
who  erected  statues  to  the  Graces,  and 
is  represented  as  a graceful  person  him- 
self. The  next  Figure  is  l.asthenia,  a 
female  disciple,  to  whom  Speusippus 
w'as  attached ; shown  by  his  putting  his 
arm  round  her  neck.  Behind  Lasthenia 
and  Socrates  is  Zeno  of  Citium,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  Stoics:  he 
seems  wrapt  in  severe  self-contempla- 
tion ; and  this  figure  exhibits  the  por- 
trait of  Flaminius  of  Ravenna,  Raphael’s 
Landlord,  of  Stoic  probity.  Behind 
is  Antisthenes,  in  shade,  because  his 
School  is  expressed  by  that  of  Zeno. 
On  the  side  of  Aristotle,  the  tallest  and 


most  conspicuous  Figure  is  Theophras- 
tus ; to  whose  care  wfe  are  indebted  for 
the  Works  of  the  Philosopher  of  Stagira. 
Theophrastus  died  in  the  107th  year  of 
his  age,  complaining  that  nature  granted 
longevity  to  crow's  and  stags,  but  denied 
it  to  man.  This  is  said  to  be  the  por- 
trait of  Cardinal  Bembo.  The  next 
Figure  of  this  group  is  Strato  of  Lam- 
psacus,  successor  to  Theophrastus ; the 
next  Demetrius  Phalereus,  wrho  had  360 
bronze  statues  raised  to  his  honour ; the 
next  Callisthenes ; the  next  Neophron; 
the  next  (with  a beard)  Glycon,  whose 
countenance  indicates  sweetness  of  dis- 

fosition,  and  whose  back  is  turned  on 
leraclides,  the  last  Figure  of  this  Group. 
The  tw'O  Figures  behind  the  disciples  of 
Aristotle  are  Euclid  of  Megara,  and 
Eubulides  of  Miletus,  his  pupil : the 
last  hated  Aristotle,  and  is  looking  an- 
grily at  him.  Near  Euclid  and  Eubu- 
lides is  Stilpo,  their  follower,  whom 
Pyrrho  prevents  from  ascending  the 
steps  to  join  them.  The  low'er  part  of 
the  Picture,  on  the  side  with  the  statue 
of  Apollo,  represents  the  Philosophy  of 
Leucippus,  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  though 
the  author  of  a very  opposite  system. 
He  first  taught  the  doctrine  of  Atoms,- 
and  is  represented  standing  with  a book 
on  his  thigh : while  presumption  and 
resentment  of  opposition  are  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  Democritus,  his 
most  celebrated  disciple,  is  sitting  near 
him,  booted,  according  to  the  costume 
of  his  countrymen  the  Abderites,  and 
writing  upon  a stone  table,  shaped  like 
the  sarcophagi  among  which  he  used  to 
meditate  : he  lost  his  fortune,  therefore 
his  dress  indicates  poverty ; and  he  is 
represented  in  deep  meditation,  to  show 
his  uncommon  studiousness.  Opposite 
to  Leucippus  sit9  Empedocles,  resting 
on  a Cube , though  not  with  contempt , 
according  to  the  principles  of  Leucippus ; 
because  Jimpedocles  adhered,  on  some 
points,  to  the  Pythagorean  system.  The 
Youth  holding,  before  Empedocles, 
Pythagoras’s  Table  of  the  Generation 
of  Numbers  and  the  Harmonies,  is 
Meton  1 : and  the  Youth  in  a helmet, 
with  his  profile  only  visible,  is  Melinus, 
the  Friend  of  Meton.  The  Figure  in 
an  Oriental  Costume  represents  one  of 
the  Magi,  from  which  sect  the  Grecian 
Schools  derived  part  of  their  doctrines. 
Behind  Empedocles  is  Epicharmus, 
whose  doctrines  coincided  w'ith  those  of 


1 According  to 
eloquence. 


some  opinions  this  Profile  represents  Aspasia,  from  whom  Socrates  learned 
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Empedocles ; and  who  has  a cunning 
look  as  described  by  Cicero.  The  Fi- 
gure in  a toga,  is  Lucretius,  placed  near 
Empedocles,  as  having  been  his  fol- 
lower ; but  looking  another  way,  because 
he  differed  from  his  master.  This  Figure 
is  the  Portrait  of  Francesco,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  nephew  to  Julius  II.  The 
person  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  and 
resting  a book  on  a pedestal,  is  Epi- 
curus, looking  gay,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  of  him  ; and  the  Figure 
leaning  on  his  shoulder  is  Metrodorus  ; 
next  to  whom  is  Heraclitus,  wearing  a 
Black  Veil,  like  that  of  the  Ephesian 
Diana,  in  whose  temple  he  exposed  his 
works.  Seated  on  the  second  step,  near 
the  centre  of  the  Picture,  is  Diogenes, 
reading,  w'ith  a cup  by  his  side ; and 
below  him  is  a Portrait  of  the  great 
architect,  Bramante(  under  the  character 
of  Archimedes),  who  is  tracing  an  hexa- 
gonal figure  on  the  pavement.  1 The 
Young  Man  behind  Bramante,  in  an 
attitude  of  admiration,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Portrait  of  Federigo  Gonzaga, 
Duke  of  Mantua  ; the  other  handsome 
and  enthusiastic  looking  Person  who 
point  to  the  hexagon,  is  supposed  to  be 
Archytas  of  Tarentum4:  the  Boy,  on 
his  knees,  is  Phenix  of  Alexandria ; and 
behind  him,  with  a hand  on  his  back,  is 
Ctesibius.  The  Person  wearing  a 
Crown  and  holding  a Globe,  is  Al- 
phonso,  King  of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and 
Naples3,  under  the  character  of  Zo- 
roaster ; the  Person  with  a black  turban 
on  his  head,  and  likewise  holding  a 
Globe,  may  probably  represent  Confu- 
cius : and  the  two  persons  with  whom 
Alrihonso  seems  conversing  are  portraits 
of  Raphael  and  Pietro  Perugino.  The 
statues  and  Bassi  Rilievi  with  which 
Raphael  has  ornamented  his  scene,  are 
emblematical  of  the  different  Schools  of 
Philosophy : and  the  Picture,  in  point 
of  composition,  is  considered  to  be  his 
chef-d'oeuvre , the  Sybils  of  S'1.  Maria 
della  Pace  excepted.  Opposite  to  this 
inimitable  work  is  another  Fresco,  called 
Theology  : it  was  coloured  by  Raphael, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  es- 
pecially the  Group  where  S.  Augustine 
is  dictating  to  a Youth,  is  extremely 

1 Ancient  geometricians  traced  their  figures 
on  the  pavement  of  their  schools,  with  sand, 
poured  from  a vase,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
very  narrow : and  Archimedes,  after  Syracuse 
had  been  taken  by  assault,  called  out  to  the 
soldier  who  was  going  to  murder  him,  “ Do  not 
efface  my  circles.” 

2 The  sandals  indicate  this  to  be  a female 
disciple,  all  of  whom  have  sandals. 
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admired;  but  the  upper  part,  namely, 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  the  Madonna,  and 
S.  John  Baptist,  are  said  to  be  too  much 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Heads  of 
Saints  Gregorio  Ambrogio,  Augustine, 
Domenico,  Bonaventura,  and  Jerome, 
are  thought  particularly  fine.  Raphael 
has  represented  the  four  first  as  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  seated  at  each  side  of  an 
Altar  (upon  which  the  Host  is  exposed), 
and  haranguing  on  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  place  of  assembly  represents  the 
Foundations  of  a Christian  Temple, 
with  part  of  the  Superstructure  begun. 
Another  Picture  (coloured  by  Raphael) 
in  this  room  is  called  Jurisprudence  ; 
expressed  by  the  three  handmaids  of 
Justice,  namely,  Wisc^m,  Temperance, 
and  Fortitude.  In  the  lower  part,  on 
the  left,  is  Justinian  giving  the  Digests 
to  Trebonian  ; and,  on  the  right,  Gre- 
gory IX,  under  the  figure  of  Julius  II, 
presenting  his  Decretals  to  an  advocate. 
The  fourth  Picture  in  this  room  was 
likewise  coloured  by  Raphael,  and  re- 
presents Poetry  : but  whether  the  scene 
be  laid  on  Parnassus,  or  Helicon,  seems 
doubtful.  It  was,  however,  customary 
for  celebrated  Grecian  poets  to  sacrifice 
annually  to  Linus  the  father  of  lyric 
verse,  within  his  Grotto  on  Helicon; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  their 
pretensions  to  superior  merit  by  a recital 
of  their  works.  We  will,  therefore, 
suppose  the  scene  in  question  to  be 
Helicon,  and  the  poets  to  be  assembled 
near  the  Grotto  of  Linus.  According 
with  this  idea,  wre  find  Sappho  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto,  opening  the  F estival. 
She  wrote  a poem  entitled  “ Oetolinus, 
or  the  Misfortunes  of  Linus;”  w'hich 
she  appears  to  be  unrolling.  4 Of  the 
Four  Figures  near  her,  the  most  pro- 
minent is  Pindar,  known  by  his  magni- 
ficent dress,  which  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  Homer.  Pindar  seems  con- 
versing with  Corinna:  his  head  is  a 
little  shaded,  in  reference  to  their  con- 
tentions at  Thebes  for  the  prize  of  poetry ; 
in  which,  she  was  five  times  victorious: 
he  is  likewise  placed  somewhat  lowfer 
than  his  antagonist,  though  he  steps 
with  an  apparent  ambition  to  surpass 
her.  Petrarca  wears  the  Monastic 

3 Alphonso,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
amiable  monarchs  of  the  15th  century,  was 
passionately  devoted  to  Learning,  and  a muni- 
ficent patron  of  Genius. 

4 Linus  possessed  great  talents  for  poetry 
and  music ; but,  on  presuming  to  compare 
himself  to  Apollo,  we  are  told  he  was  slain  by 
that  god. 
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Hood,  and  therefore  cannot  be  mis- 
taken : and,  perhaps,  in  compliment  to 
his  countryman,  Raphael  has  given  Co- 
rinna  the  countenance  of  Laura. 1 Co- 
rinna  points  with  two  of  her  fingers  to 
Archilochus,  as  the  inventor  of  new 
rhythms  in  music,  and  new  ^metres  in 
poetry  ; and  to  Homer,  as  the  prince  of 
heroic  verse.  Homer,  by  his  superior 
elevation,  shows  that  he  has  no  rival : 
he  stands  on  a level  with  Apollo  and 
the  Muses ; and  seems  to  be  pouring 
forth  a strain  of  harmony  which  fires 
his  auditors  with  his  own  rapture.  Ra- 
phael has  therefore  made  the  Leaves  of 
his  Laurel  Crown  take  the  shape  of 
luminous  rays,  like  the  Garland  of 
Apollo.  Near  Homer  is  a Youth  copying 
the  effusions  of  the  great  Improvvisatore , 
and  probably  meant  for  Scindapsus.* 
Virgil,  clothed  with  a green  mantle  (in 
allusion  to  the  Georgies),  is  placed  not 
far  distant  from  Homer  ; and  points  to 
the  Epic  Muse,  whose  patronage  he 
seems  to  demand.  Dante  is  represented 
looking  at  Virgil,  and  standing  below 
him,  at  no  great  distance.  Behind 
Virgil  appears  Ariosto,  with  a wild  and 
fanciful  countenance,  expressive  of  dis- 
inclination to  converse  with  his  brother 
poets.  He  had  no  model ; and  is  said 
to  have  been  pensive,  and  fond  of  soli- 
tude. The  Violin,  invented  about  the 
tima  of  Raphael,  to  the  delight  of  every 
lover  of  music,  he  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Apollo  3 ; who  is  listening  to, 
and  accompanying,  the  hymn  of  Homer. 
Euterpe  stands  near  Apollo,  attending 
to  his  accompaniment.  Clio,  seated  on 
the  right  of  Apollo,  and  contemplating 
her  trumpet,  announces  the  power  she 
possesses  of  conferring  immortality : 
her  beauty  has  a grave  and  masculine 
character;  she  is  clothed  in  white,  to 
express  truth  and  candour ; and  she  is 
seated,  because  study  requires  tranquil- 
lity. Near  Clio,  and  attending  to  her 
only,  stands  Melpomene : who  is  sup* 
posed  to  borrow  subjects  from  the  His- 
toric Muse ; though  the  position  of  her 
hands,  the  one  holding  a scenic  mask, 
and  the  other  pointing  to  herself,  shows 

1 There  appears  to  have  been  a resemblance 
between  these  celebrated  ladies ; as  each  was 
tall,  well  made,  and  had  light  hair  and  a fair 
complexion. 

* Many  persons  earned  their  livelihood  by  writ- 
ing, on  detached  leaves,  the  poems  of  Homer  at 
the  time  when  he  sung  them : and  Scindapsus, 
we  are  told,  constantly  attended  the  blind  Bard 
as  his  secretary. 

3 Bellini,  before  Raphael,  had  acknowledged 


that  she  must,  by  a new  modification, 
animate  the  characters  in  her  dramas, 
and  give  them  her  own  elevated  lan- 
guage. She  wears  a purple  robe,  be- 
cause her  principal  agents  are  persons 
of  high  rank.  In  this  Group  is  Poly- 
hymnia, who  appears  about  the  same 
age  with  Euterpe,  but  older  than  her 
other  Sisters ; and  leaning  fondly  on 
Polyhymnia  is  the  youthful  Muse,  Ter- 
psichore ; who  seems  to  acknowledge 
that  she  is  indebted  to  Polyhymnia  for 
the  regulated  measure  of  her  steps. 
The  Muse  presenting  herself  on  the 
other  side  or  the  laurel  is  Erato,  con- 
cealing a Scroll,  perhaps  Ovid’s  Art  of 
Love,  in  her  bosom.  Next  to  Erato  is 
Thalia,  looking  like  a clever  mimic 
without  guile ; and  exhibiting  in  her 
right  hand  a Mask  taken  from  domestic 
life.  Calliope  is  placed  by  her  side, 
dressed  with  regal  splendour,  and  having 
a round  Shield  attached  to  the  girdle 
she  wears,  perhaps  because  war  is  the 
proper  subject  for  Epic  poetry.  Urania 
is  represented  turning  to  the  north,  and 
looking  in  a contrary  direction  to  the 
god  or  iay,  because  her  studies  are  noc- 
turnal : her  hands  are  concealed  from 
view,  like  her  labours;  and  her  coun- 
tenance is  shaded,  because  the  most 
important  results  of  astronomical  cal- 
culations depend  on  observations  made 
during  the  night.4  The  person  looking 
at  a Gigantic  Figure  below'  him,  and 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  is  Horace  : 
the  double  Cord  round  his  neck  refers 
to  his  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian  Mys- 
teries ; and  he  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of 
imposing  silence  on  the  above-named 
Gigantic  Figure,  which  represents  He- 
siod, who  is  seated  as  the  pendant  to 
Sappho,  guarding  the  Mouth  of  the 
Cave.  His  immense  size  refers  to  his 
appellation  of  the  Son  of  Atlas  ; and  he 
is  represented  as  extremely  old,  though 
retaining  the  vigour  of  youth,  to  per- 
sonify Didactic  Poetry.  He  was  thought 
to  speak  with  too  much  freedom  of  reli- 
gious mysteries,  and  is  therefore  re- 
proved by  Horace. 5 Immediately  before 
the  laurel-tree  on  this  side,  stands  Vit_ 

the  superior  value  of  this  instrument,  by  placing 
it  in  the  hands  of  angels : and  Domenichino 
and  Guido  afterwards  did  the  same. 

4 It  is  said  that  the  divisions  of  the  sphere 
maybe  traced  in  the  arrangement  of  her  hair. 

•'  Horace,  speaking  of  persons  who  take  an 
improper  license  on  such  subjects,  says,  " With 
these  persons  I should  neither  have  courage  to 
sail  in  the  same  vessel,  nor  to  sleep  under  the 
same  roof.” 
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toria  Colonna,  a relation  to  Julius  II, 
and  the  most  successful  of  all  the  imi- 
tators of  Petrarca.  Kinaldo  Corso,  who 
commented  on  her  works,  stands  close 
to  Vittorio;  and  Sannazaro  is  repre- 
sented as  conversing  very  earnestly  with 
her.  Another  figure  in  the  same  Group 
is  I’ompeio  Colonna ; and  the  last  re- 
presents Balthazar  Castiglione.  The 
Ceiling  of  this  apartment  was  painted 
by  Raphael. 

In  the  fourth  room  is  one  of  Raphael’s 
most  celebrated  Compositions,  repre- 
senting the  fire  in  Borgo  S.  Spirito,  near 
the  Vatican : which  happened  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Leo  IV.  The  tumult  and 
high  wind  raised  by  the  fire  are  wonder- 
fully expressed : and  the  Young  Man 
rescuing  his  father,  the  Person  sliding 
down  a wall,  and  the  Woman  carrying 
water  on  her  head,  are  particularly  ad- 
mired.^ In  the  fore-ground  is  another 
fine  Figure  of  a Female,  apparently 
quite  frantic,  and  raising  her  hands 
towards  Leo  I V ; who  appears  in  a Por- 
tico, below  which  is  a fine  Group  of  per- 
sons invoking  his  aid.  This  Picture, 
except  the  Group  of  the  Young  Man 
rescuing  his  Father  and  followed  by  his 
Wife,  was  coloured  by  Raphael ; that 
Group  is  supposed  to  have  been  coloured 
by  Giulio  Romano.  Over  the  window, 
in  the  same  room,  is  a picture  which 
represents  Leo  III,  swearing,  before 
Charlemagne,  upon  the  Gospels,  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge  bv  the  party  who  wished  to  depose 
him. 1 The  composition  of  this  work  is 
admired,  as  are  several  of  the  Heads. 
Another  Picture,  finely  executed,  repre- 
sents the  Victory  gained  by  Leo  IV, 
over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia;  and  the 
fourth  Picture  in  this  apartment  is  the 
Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III. 

The  Surbasesof  these  rooms  are  finely 
painted  in  chiaro  scuro,  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio,  and  retouched  by  Carlo 
Maratta. 

Muteo  Chiaramonli.  Jpparlamenlo- 
Jlorgia.  These  rooms  contain  a Statue 
of  zEsculapius — four  Bassi  Itilievi  from 
the  Forum  of  Trajan  ; that,  which  re- 
presents Wrestlers,  being  particularly 
fine — a Basso  Rilievo  of  a Nymph, 
Loves,  Ac.  — another  Basso  Rilievo 
representing  Acanthus  leaves — a Re- 
ceptacle for  the  ashes  of  victims  offered 

1 According  to  some  opinions,  the  Pope,  in 
this  Picture,  Is  a Portrait  of  Leo  X ; ami  the 
Emperor  a Portrait  of  Francis  I,  of  France 

J A very  few  of  the  Numerical  Figures,  on 
the  statues  and  other  sculpture  in  the  Vatican 


to  the  gods,  from  the  Giustiniani  col- 
lection— an  ancient  Car,  found  on  the 
spot  called  Roma  Vecchia,  and  supposed 
to  have  consisted  of  wood  sheathed  with 
bronze ; the  wheels  and  pole  are  modern ; 
— 12  Etruscan  Sarcophagi — terra  cotta 
Lamps ; and  I ragments  of  various  de- 
scriptions : together  with  a well-preserved 
ancient  Fresco,  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill,  near  the  Gardens  of  Maecenas,  and 
commonly  called  The  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage: it  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
Union  of  Thetis  with  Peleus ! 

One  of  these  rooms  is  ornamented 
with  a beautiful  Ceiling,  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine,  and  Pierino  del  Vaga;  it 
represents  the  Planets,  and  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiac. 

GaUeria  Lapidaria.  In  this  Gallery 
is  a very  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
ancient  Inscriptions,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Catacombs:  here, 
likewise,  are  Cinerary  Urns,  and  other 
Sepulchral  Monuments ; together  with, 
an  zEdicula,  found  at  Todi ; and  an  im- 
mense Vase,  probably  a receptacle  for 
the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  the  gods  • 
it  is  ornamented  with  lions  devouring 
weaker  animals,  one  of  the  ancient  em- 
blems of  death.  Here  also  is  a Tomb 
which  held  the  remains  of  Lucius  Ati- 
metus,  supposed  to  have  been  a Cutler ; 
because  the  Bassi  Rilievi  on  its  sides 
represent  a Cutler’s  Shop  and  Forge. 
It  was  found  near  the  Church  of  S*. 
Agnese,  on  the  Y’ia  Nomentana. 

The  second  division  of  the  Gallery  con- 
tains on  the  right  a Recumbent  F'emale 
Figure  (supposed  to  represent  Autumn), 
resting  on  the  Lid  of  a Sarcophagus,  and 
surrounded  bv  little  Bacchanalians : it 
was  found  at  Ostia.  The  Tomb  it  covers 
(found  near  the  Via  Flaminia,  at  Acqua- 
traversa),  is  ornamented  with  three  Half- 
figures in  Alto  Rilievo,  which  appear  to 
represent  a F’atherand  Mother  and  their 
Son;  the  last  wears  the  bulla.  Imme- 
diately opposite  is  another  Recumbent 
Figure  (supposed  to  represent  Winter), 
resting  on  the  lid  of  a Sarcophagus,  and 
surrounded  by  Genii,  who  are  playing 
with  Tortoises : it  was  found  at  Ostia, 
and  is  placed  on  a very  ancient  Tomb  of 
travertino,  ornamented  with  figures  of 
a Husband  and  Wife  and  their  Children. 
Other  interesting  pieces  of  Sculpture  in 
this  immense  Gallery  are — No.  14*,  Statue 

Museum,  have  been  accidentally  obliterated  or 
purposely  changed;  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  were  found,  in  1831,  to  correspond  with 
this  Work. 
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of  Euterpe — 16,  a Muse  — 19,  Paris — posed  to  be  the  likeness  of  Augustus 
26,  Head  of  Septimius  Severus — 30,  Head  when  young;  it  was  found  at  Ostia!! 
of  Antoninus  Pius — 33, ;Bust  of  Marcus  421,  Bust  of  Demosthenes  — 441,  Head 
Aurelius,  when  young — 34,  Hermes,  of  Alcibiades!  — 442,  Bust  of  Clodius 
called  Plato  — 47,  Hermes  of  Bacchus  Albinus  — 453,  Statue,  which  seems  to 
Zagrams,  and  Bacchus  Dionysius,  re-  have  been  originally  a Meleager  ; but  is 
markable  only  for  being  rare  — 120,  restored  as  a Roman  Emperor  holding 
Statue  of  a Vestal  — 121,  Statue  of  Clio  the  Globe,  and  a Figure  of  Victory  — 
seated  — 122,  Statue  of  Diana  — 142,  454,  Statue  of  /Esculapius — 458,  a Cow 

Fragment  of  a Statue  of  Pallas,  sup-  — 460,  an  Altar,  found  at  Ostia  — 461, 
posed  to  be  Etruscan  — 176,  a Frag-  a Stork  — 462,  an  Hippopotamus — 463, 

ment! — 179,  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  a young  Wild  Boar  in  nero  antico  I 

— 181,  Group  of  Diana  Triftrrmis,  on  a 464,  Mithras  with  the  Bull,  in  bigio 

beautiful  Pedestal ! — 197,  Colossal  Bust  465,  a Swan ! I — 466,  a Phoenix  — 467,  a 
of  Pallas,  found  near  the  ancient  Lau-  Dog  — 493,  a semi-colossal  Statue  of 
rentuin ! —240,  Statue  of  Britannicus — Mercury  — 494,  a semi-colossal  Statue, 
241,  Statue  of  Lysias,  seated  — 242,  in  Pentelic  marble,  of  Tiberius  seated. 
Statue  of  Apollo  — 244,  Colossal  Head  excellently  well  preserved,  and  found  at 

of  Oceanus! — 254,  Bust  of  Niobe — Piperno,  the  ancient  Privernum  1 1 ! ! 

255,  a Small  Statue,  in  bigio,  of  Jupiter  496,  Statue  of  Minerva  — 498,  Statue, 
Serapis  seated — 256,  Bust,  called  Sap-  restored  as  Atropos;  it  was  found  in 

pho  — 284,  a Small  Statue  of  Apollo—  Adrian’s  Villa  — 504,  Head  of  Niobe 

294,  a Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Hercules,  505,  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius 

placed  on  one  of  the  Sacred  Receptacles  encircled  with  a civic  crown 510, 

for  the  ashes  of  victims,  which  is  oma-  Head,  called  Meleager  — 512,  Bust  of 
mented  with  a Basso  Rilievo  of  a Lion  Adrian  — 513,  Bust  of  Venus,  in  Parian 

devouring  a Wild  Boar,  one  of  the  an-  marble,  found  in  Dioclesian’s  Baths!! 

cient  emblems  of  death  — 295,  Torso  of  525,  Head,  supposed  to  be  a likeness  of 
Bacchus  — 298,  Statue  of  Bacchus — Cicero — 533,  Figure  with  an  Urn,  a 

300,  a Basso  Rilievo,  allusive  to  the  funeral  Chaplet,  and  a Lamb 534, 

combats  of  the  Amazons — 301,  Ditto — Colossal  Bust  of  Juno,  found  at  Ostia 

309,  a Small  Tigress — 311,  a Leopard  — 543,  a Fragment,  called  Nero 544, 

devouring  the  Head  of  a Goat,  found  in  Statue  of  Silenus  with  a Tiger! 545, 

Adrian’s  Villa — 312,  a Gladiator  fight-  a Fragment,  called  Tiberius  — 547,  a 
ing  with  a Lion  — 313,  a Lynx  — 314,  a Colossal  Bust  of  Isis,  in  Pentelic  marble. 
Genius  fighting  with  a Lion  — 339,  found  in  the  Garden  of  the  Pontifical 

Small  Statue  of  a Faun — 341,  Small  Palace  on  the  Quirinal  Hill 554,  a 

Statue  of  Diana  Luna  ! — 343,  Statue  of  Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius 

Paris  — 344,  Statue  of  a Child  holding  555,  a Head,  supposed  to  represent  Pom- 
Apples — 353,  Statue  of  a Nymph — pey ! — 556, a Head,  called  Lucius  Verus 

355,  Statue  of  a Muse — 356,  a half-  when  a youth — 558,  Head  of  Pallas 

length  Colossal  Figure  of  a Dacian  Pri-  561,  Bust  supposed  to  represent  the 
soner,  from  the  Vina  Negrone  ; and  sup-  Father  of  Trajan !! — 562,  Bust,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  one  of  the  posed  to  represent  Augustus!! — 563, 
ornaments  of  Trajan’s  Forum!  — 357,  Bust  called  Aristotle  — 580,  Colossal 
Statue  of  Pallas  — 359,  Fragment,  show-  Bust  of  Trajan,  found  in  the  Porto  Tra- 
ing  specimens  of  ancient  Armour,  and  janello,  at  Ostia  — 588,  Statue  of  Venus 
supposed  to  be  Etruscan  — 360,  a Basso  — 589,  Statue  of  Mercury  in  Pentelic 
Rilievo,  curious,  because  it  represents  a marble,  found  near  the  Monte  di  I’ietd 
sacred  Dance — 361,  Diviryties  of  the  — 591,  Statue  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
Etruscan  School,  and  supposed  to  be  — 604,  Bust  of  Bacchus — 605,  Bust  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno — 400,  Statue  of  Mar-  Silvanus — 606,  Bust  of  Neptune,  in 
eellus  seated,  from  the  Giustiniani  col-  Pentelic  marble,  found  at  Ostia — 608, 
lection!!  — 408,  Fragment  of  a Basso  Bust  of  the  younger  Agrippina  — 618, 
Rilievo,  curious,  because  it  represents  a Head,  supposed  to  represent  Marcus 
Four-wheeled  Car — 417,  Bust,  sup-  Brutus  — 619,  Head  of  Agrippina  the 

1 The  14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  thrown  down  same  occasion  there  were  two  Medals  stamped 
either  by  the  earthquake  which  took  place  at  of  Tiberius:  in  both  of  which  he  is  represented 
our  Saviour’s  Crucifixion,  or  (according  to  some  sitting,  with  a patera  in  one  hand  and  a sj>ear 
records)  in  the  year  17,  and  which  Cities  the  in  the  other,  precisely  in  the  posture  of  the  Sta- 
Emperor  assisted  the  inhabitants  to  rebuild,  tue. found  at  riperno. 
erected  a statue  to  him  in  consequence.  On  the 
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elder  — 621,  Statue  of  Pan  seated  — 
636,  Statue  of  Ceres,  placed  on  an  Altar 
which  merits  observation,  and  exhibits 
on  one  side  Apollo  and  Diana,  on  ano- 
ther Mars  and  Mercury,  on  the  third 
Hope  and  a Fountain,  and  on  the  fourth 
Hercules  and  Sylvanus  — 638,  Frag- 
ment supposed  to  have  represented  an 
Hermaphrodite  — 639,  Statue  called 
Alexander  — 642,  643,  and  644,  fine 
Fragments ! — 647,  Statue  of  Atys  — 
654,  a mutilated  Statue  of  Isis  — 655,  a 
Group  of  Loves,  &c.  — 674,  Gany- 
medes  borne  off  by  the  Eagle  — 678, 
Basso  Rilievo  representing  ancient  Gal- 
leys— 681,  Statue  of  Ilygeia  — 684, 
Statue  of  AEsculapius  — 685,  Statue  of 
Venus — 686,  Statue  called  the  Vestal 
Tuccia  — 698,  Bust  found  among  the 
ruins  called  Roma  Vecchia,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  Cicero ! — 700,  a 
Colossal  Head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found 
at  Ostia ! — 708,  a Semi-colossal  Re- 
cumbent Statue  of  Hercules,  found  in 
Adrian’s  Villa ! — Nearly  opposite  to 
this  Statue  is  the  Head  of  a River  God, 
in  terra  cotta. 

Gallery  of  the  Nile.  Just  beyond  the 
entrance  to  the  second  division  of  the  Gal- 
leria Lapidaria.  This  spacious  and 
splendid  Apartment,  erected  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  VII,  and  opened  to  the 
Public  in  1822,  exhibits  a considerable 
number  of  ancient  columns  of  precious 
marble,  is  beautifully  paved  with  the 
same  material,  and  well-restored  ancient 
Mosaics ; and  likewise  embellished  with 
a fine  modern  Frieze  of  stucco,  copied 
from  antique  Bassi  Rilievi  too  much 
injured  for  use.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  pieces  of  Sculpture  in  this 
Gallery,  are  — No.  2,  a Hermes  of  Pen- 
telic  marble,  bearing  a Greek  sepulchral 
Inscription,  and  apparently  made  with  a 
Half-figure  of  Mercury,  and  part  of 
another  Hermes  — 5,  a Statue  of  Mer- 
cury— 6,  a Bust,  found  at  Ostia  — 8,  a 
Semi-colossal  Statue  of  Domitian,  from 
the  Giustiniani  collection  1 ! — 9,  a Bust 
in  the  Style  of  the  Egyptian  School  — 
10,  a Colossal  Bust  of  a Dacian  Slave, 
found  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan!  — 11, 
Statue  of  a Discobolus!  — 12,  Bust  of 
Apollo  — 13,  a Bust  in  Carrara  marble, 
called  the  Emperor  Philip  the  elder ! — 

1 The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this  Sta- 
tue, was  found  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
villa,  about  two  miles  from  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  and  called  Torre  Marancio. 

2 The  black  and  white  Mosaic  Pavement,  in 
front  of  this  Statue,  represents  Ulysses  escaping 
from  Scylla  and  the  Sirens. 


14,  Statue  of  Lucius  Verus  ! 9 — 16, 
Colossal  Bust  of  Commodus,  found  at 
Ostia!  — 17,  Statue  of  a Faun,  in  Greek 
marble,  supposed  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  a celebrated  Faun  by  Praxiteles ; it 
was  taken  from  the  Ruspoli  collection  ! 
— 19,  Bust  of  a Dacian  Slave,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  in  the  time  of  T raian 
— 20,  a Semi-colossal  Statue  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  in  Carrara  marble,  from 
the  Ruspoli  collection3  — 22,  a Bust 
called  Titus  — 23,  Statue  of  Minerva 
Medica,  in  Greek  marble,  from  the 
Giustiniani  collection  ! ! ! This  master- 
piece of  Grecian  sculpture  -was  found 
near  the  picturesque  Ruin  on  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill,  called  (in  consequence)  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  — 26,  Statue 
of  Diana — 30,  Statue  of  a Wrestler, 
found  at  Tivoli,  in  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus  — 32,  Statue  of  a Wrestler,  found 
in  the.  same  place  — 34,  Statue  of  a 
Wrestler,  found  in  a Villa  which  be- 
longed to  Lucullus  — 36,  Statue  of  a 
Wrestler,  found  in  the  Villa  of  Quin- 
tilius Varus,  at  Tivoli  — 38,  Statue  of  a 
Wrestler  in  repose,  from  the  Ruspoli 
collection  — 41,  Statue,  supposed  to  re- 

f resent  Ceres,  or  one  of  the  Seasons.  — 
n this  pan  of  the  Gallery  are  a Bust  of 
Pius  VII,  by  Canova4  — two  Columns 
of  black  Egyptian  granite,  taken  from 
the  Portico  of  the  Church  of  S\  Sabina 
— four  magnificent  Columns  of  cipolino, 
and  four  or  porphyry,  the  last  taken  from 
the  Church  ot  IS.  Bartolommeo ; and 
each  of  the  four  surmounted  by  a Colos- 
sal Mask,  representing  Medusa,  and 
found  near  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome.  Here  likewise  are  two  magnifi- 
cent Columns  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
which  adorn  the  door  of  the  Giardino 
della  Pigna,  and  were  found  in  the  Villa 
of  Lucius  Verus,  near  the  spot  tailed 
Acquatravcrsa  — 42,  Statue  of  Venus 
Anadyomene,  in  Greek  marble!  — 45, 
Statue  of  a Grecian  Philosopher — 46, 
Bust  of  Lucius  Antonius,  brother  to 
the  Triumvir  — 47,  Bust,  executed  in 
superb  Oriental  alabaster,  and  called 
Sallust,  though  without  sufficient  autho- 
rity ! — 48,  a Semi-colossal  Statue  of 
Fortune,  found  at  Ostia  ! ! — 50,  Bust  of 
Marcellus  — 52,  Bust  of  Pallas  ! — 53, 
Bust  of  Adrian  ! — 55,  an  incognito 

3  The  Mosaic  Pavement,  in  front  of  this  Sta- 
tue, came  from  Torre  Marancio,  as  did  all  the 
others  of  a similar  description. 

4  The  valuable  Mosaic  Pavement,  with  Diana 
of  Ephesus  in  its  centre,  was  discovered  in^l801, 
at  Poggio  Mirteto,  in  the  country  which ’once 
belonged  to  the  Sabines. 
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Bust  — 56,  ditto  — 57,  a Semi-colossal  Hippocampa  surmounted  by  a Nereid 
Statue  of  Antonia,  Mother  of  the  Em-  — 109,  Ditto  — 110,  a Recumbent  Sta- 
peror  Claudius,  found  at  Tusculum  — tue  of  a Faun,  which  likewise  served 
60,  a Semi-colossal  Statue,  called  Cle-  as  the  Ornament  of  a Fountain  in  the 
mency,  in  Grecian  marble  — 62,  Bust  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus — 111,  Statue 
called  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba,  King  of  of  Ganymedes,  Grecian  sculpture,  and 
Mauritania — 64,  Bust  of  Caracallawhen  supposed  originally  to  have  adorned  a 

young  — 66,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Fountain:  it  was' found  at  Ostia9 

when  young — 67,  Hermes  of  Hercules,  114,  Statue  of  Pallas,  found  at  Velletri, 

found  at  Ostia  — 71,  an  incognito  Bust,  and  executed  in  Grecian  marble!! 

from  tHe  Ruspoli  collection  — 72,  Statue  116,  an  incognito  Bust  — 117,  a Statue 
of  Demosthenes!  At  the  Base  of  this  of  the  Emperor  Nerva  wearing  the  toga. 

Statue  is  a Scrinium,  or  Capsa,  in  which  which  is  beautifully  executed 118, 

manuscripts  were  kept  by  the  Ancients  Bust  of  a Nymph,  probably  the  Frag- 
— 74,  an  incognito  Bust  — 75,  a Statue  men t of  an  Entire  Statue — 119,  Colos- 
called  Abundance,  but  supposed  to  have  sal  Bust  of  Claudius,  found  at  Piperno, 
originally  represented  I-  ortune  — 78,  and  supposed  to  have  made  part  of  a 
Statue  of  a female,  probably  a Juno — Colossal  Statue  of  that  Emperor,  frag- 
81,  Statue  of  Euripides  ! — 83,  Bust  of  ments  of  which  have  been  discovered  — 
Macrinus,  very  rare  — 84,  Statue  of  — 123,  a Statue  called  Aesculapius,  but 
Diana,  supposed  to  be  contemplating  more  probably  Augustus’s  Physician, 
Endymion  — 86,  Bust  of  Trajan,  excel-  Antonius  Musa,  in  the  character  of 
lent  both  with  respect  to  resemblance  JEsculapius ! ! — 124,  a Semi-colossal 
and  execution  1 ! — 87,  one  of  the  Statues  Statue  of  Antinous  ip  the  character  of 
called  Canephora? ; it  once  ornamented  Vertumnus ; it  is  made  of  Grecian 
the  Villa  of  Sextus  V,  and  is  of  I’entelic  marble,  and  was  found  at  Ostia  ! 1 — 126, 
marble1  — 89,  Bust  of  superb  Oriental  Group  of  Silenus  nursing  the  Infant 
alabaster  —90,  Statue  of  an  Amazon,  Bacchus! — 128,  Colossal  Head  of  a 
probably  copied  from  the  famous  Ama-  Dacian  Slave! — 129,  a Semi-colossal 
zon  of  Ctesilaus  ! — 93,  a small  and  Statue  of  Commodus,  in  Pentelic  mar- 
beautiful  Statue  of  a Faun  blowing  the  ble — 132,  Statue  of  a Canephora. 
Pastoral  Flute,  and  found  near  the  Lake  At  the  end.  of  the  second  division  of  the 
of  Circeii ! ! — 94,  Statue  of  a Priestess  GaUcriaLapidariix,and  leading  to  theMusco 
of  Isis  — 98,  the  celebrated  Colossal  Pio-Ctemenltno,  is  a Staircase  ornamented 
Group  of  the  Nile  and  his  offspring,  with  Arabesques  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
The  sixteen  Infants  who  surround  the  terra:  and  to  the  left  of  the  Staircase  arc 
River  God  are  supposed  to  be  emble-  Apartments  containing  Statues,  Busts, 
matical  of  the  height  (sixteen  cubits)  to  Egyptian  Divinities  recently  discovered 
which  the  Nile  usually  rises ; and  the  near  the  first  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and 
Plinth  on  which  the  Group  rests  is  orna-  reputed  to  be  some  of  the  most  ancient 
mented  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  specimens  extant  of  Egyptian  sculpture; 
Animals  and  Plants  indigenous  to  the  a Mummy  found  in  the  Burial-place  of 
Nile  and  its  neighbourhood  ! ! ! This  the  Egyptian  princes,  and  wonderfully 
elaborate  Group,  probably  executed  well  preserved,  even  to  the  linen  which 
during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  was  found  fills  the  Coffin;  Mummies  of  Cats,  and 
among  the  ruins  of  a Temple  conse-  other  Animals  held  sacred,  with  a con- 
crated  to  Serapis,  near  the  Church  of  siderable  number  more  of  Egyptian 
S».  Maria  sopra  Minerva;  and  corre-  Antiquities:  and  beyond  this  Gallery 
spends  with  the  description  given  by  are  three  rooms,  containing  Casts,  in 
Pliny  of  the  Group  of  the  Nile  in  the  plaster,  of  Statues  and  Bassi  Rilievi, 
Temple  of  Peace,  except  that  the  Group  found  at  Athens,  and  now  in  the  British 
he  describes  was  basalt,  and  this  is  Museum.  These  Casts  were  given  by 
white  marble  — 103,  an  elegantly  formed  George  IV,  of  England,  to  Pius  VII. 
Vase  of  basalt,  ornamented  with  Diony-  The  Bassi  Rilievi  placed  round  the 
siac  Masks,  &c.  — 106,  a Recumbent  first  room  represent  part  of  the  interior 
Statue  of  a Faun,  which  served  as  the  Frieze  of  the  Celia  of  the  Parthenon, 
Ornament  of  a Fountain  in  the  Villa  of  exhibiting  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens, 
Quintilius  Varus,  at  Tivoli  — 107,  an  in  honour  of  Minerva,  and  called  Pana- 

1 Canephora  were  young  ladies  of  noble  birth,  3 The  name  of  Phedimos,  a Grecian  Artist, 

who,  during  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  is  inscribed  upon  thla  Statue. 

Minerva,  carried  on  their  heads,  in  baskets, 
various  things  destined  for  sacrifice. 
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then.Ta.  The  recumbent  Statue,  marked 
« A,"  represents  the  river  Iiissus,  which 
waters  Athens.  The  Statue  marked 
“ B,”  is  called  a young  Hercules  ; and 
that  marked  “C,”  an  Amorino.  The 
Bassi  Rilievi  placed  round  the  second 
room  likewise  represent  the  l’anathe- 
niea.  I The  Statue  marked  “ D,"  is 
called  Neptune ; the  Group  marked 
“ E,"  Ceres  and  Proserpine ; and  the 
Head  of  a Horse,  marked  “ F,”  appears 
to  have  belonged  to  the  chariot  of  the 
setting  Sun.  The  Bassi  Rilievi  in  the 
third  room  represents  the  Battle  of  the 
Lapithm  with  the  Centaurs,  which  also 
adorned  the  Parthenon.  The  Group 
marked  “ G,”  in  the  centre  of  this  room, 
has  not  yet  been  explained.  The  Frag- 
ment marked  “ H,”  is  by  some  persons 
supposed  to  represent  the  rising  Sun, 
and  by  others  Oceanus ; and  the  1 leads 
of  Horses,  marked  “ I,”  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  this  Group.  All  the  Origi- 
nals of  these  Casts  were  executed  oy 
Phidias  and  his  scholars,  except  the 
Amorino,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  done  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Museo  IHo- Clementina .'  Square  Ves- 
tibule. This  apartment  contains  Ara- 
besques, by  Daniello  da  Volterra  — the 
celebrated  Belvedere  Torso,  supposed 
to  be  the  remains  of  a group  represent- 
ing Hercules  and  Hebe,  after  the  deifi- 
cation of  the  former,  and  executed,  ac- 
cording to  the  inscription  it  bears, 
by  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Nestor  of 
Athens  ! !! ! — The  Sarcophagus  of  Lu- 
cius Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  and  a 
Bust,  both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipio  family,  and  made  of  peperino  a 

— several  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Scipio  family  (all  found  in  their  Tomb) 

— and,  opposite  to  the  Sarcophagus,  a 
recumbent  Statue. 

The  second  Apartment  contains  a vase 
of  Greek  marble ! ! and  four  Fragments  of 
Statues ; that  of  a Female,  seated,  being 
much  admired  on  account  of  the  drapery. 

In  the  Balcony  is  an  ancient  Dial, 
with  the  names  of  the  winds  in  Greek 
and  Latin ; and  found,  according  to 
report,  near  Titus’s  Baths. 

The  third  Apartment  contains  a Statue 
of  Meleager!! ! and,  fixed  into  the  Wall 

1 So  called  from  iti  Founders,  Clement  XIV. 
and  Plus  VI. 

2 It  would  seem  extraordinary  that  thcsarco- 
jjiagus  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  flourished  should  be  made  of  so  com- 
mon a stone  as  peperino,  if  we  did  not  collect 
from  Pliny,  that  marble  was  not  used  at  Rome 
for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  till  about  the  fif- 
tieth Olympiad. 


on  the  right,  a Basso  Rilievo  (subject, 
the  Apotheosis  of  Homer);  and,  on  the 
left,  two  Bassi  Rilievi,  the  one  repre- 
senting a Sea-port,  the  other  an  ancient 
Roman  Galley,  with  soldiers  fighting. 

Portico  of  the  Court.  To  the  right  of 
the  Entrance-door  are  a column  of 
granite,  and  another  of  white  marble 
adorned  with  foliage — an  ancient  Bath, 
of  black  basalt,  found  in  Caracalla’s 
Baths  — a Basso  Rilievo  fixed  in  the 
Wall,  representing  Fauns  and  Gry- 
phons, under  which  stands  a fine 
Sarcophagus  ornamented  with  Lions’ 
Heads,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes,  and 
found  under  the  new  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peter’s — here,  likewise,  is  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus. 

First  Cabinet.  Perseus,  by  Canova 

— Damoxenus  and  Creugas,  celebrated 
Wrestlers  of  antiquity3,  by  ditto —and, 
in  the  Niches  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch, 
statues  of  Mercury  and  Pallas. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right,  a Sarcophagus  representing  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne  in  the  Island  of 
Naxos — another  representing  Prison- 
ers imploring  Clemency  from  their 
Conqueror  — in  the  large  Niche,  a 
Statue  of  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana, 
wife  of  Alexander  Severus,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Venus  accompanied  by  Cupid 

— a Sarcophagus  representing  Achilles 
slaying  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons; 
and,  opposite  to  these,  two  beautiful 
Half-columns  of  rare  marble. 

Second  Cabinet.  In  the  centre  is  the 
celebrated  Statue  of  Meleager,  once 
called  the  Belvedere  Antinous4!!!  It 
was  found  on  a spot,  named  Adrianello, 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Martino  in 
Monte  ; with  one  of  the  arms  and  the 

left  hand  wanting On  the  right, 

fixed  in  the  Wall,  is  a Basso  Rilievo 
of  Achilles  slaying  the  Queen  of  the 
Amazons  — opposite  to  this,  another 
Basso  Rilievo  (subject,  Isiaic  Cere- 
monies), and  in  the  Niches  under  the 
Arch,  Priapus  and  a young  Hercules. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  is  a Sarcophagus  representing  the 
Seasons  — another,  representing  Ne- 
reides with  the  Armour  of  Achilles  — 
opposite  to  these,  a magnificent  Bath  of 

J Damoxenus  was  banished  from  Syracusae, 
his  native  country,  for  killing  his  antagonist  in 
a most  unfair  and  brutal  manner.  See  Pausa- 
nias,  viii.  c.  40. 

4 According  to  the  opinion  of  Visconti  (al- 
ready mentioned)  this  beautiful  Statue  repre. 
sents  Mercury. 
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red  granite — and,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a 
Basso  ltilievo,  supposed,  according  to 
some  opinions,  to  represent  one  of  the 
Gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus;  and, 
according  to  others,  the  Gate  of  Eter- 
nity. On  each  side  of  the  Entrance  to 
the  Hall  of  Animals  is  a fine  Column 
of  verde  antique,  and  the  Statue  of  a 
Shepherd’s  Dog  ! — Farther  on,  are  a 
Sarcophagus,  representing  the  Battle 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons  — 
another,  representing  Genii  and  Bac- 
chanalian Figures,  and,  opposite  to  this, 
a magnificent  Bath  of  red  granite. 

Third.  Cabinet.  Here  is  the  inimitable 
Group  of  Laocoon,  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  High  Priest  of  Apollo 
Thymbraeus.  Laocoon  endeavoured  to 
revent  the  reception  of  the  wooden 
orse  into  Troy;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  and  his  two  sons  are  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  Serpents  ! ! ! ! 
This  is  the  Group  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
as  having  been  placed  in  the  palace  of 
Titus,  and  as  the  joint  work  of  Agesan- 
der,  Apollodorus,  and  Athenodorus  of 
Rhodes : it  was  found,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II,  near  the  Sette 
Salle,  or  Reservoirs,  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Titus. 1 The  Statue  of  Lao- 
coon is  universally  considered  as  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  antiquity ; and  displays 
the  picture  of  human  nature  struggling 
with  grief,  and  trying  to  oppose  the 
stroke  of  fate  with  all  the  force  of  in- 
tellect. The  left  side  of  this  wonderful 
Statue,  where  the  Serpent’s  teeth  have 
penetrated,  is  that  part  of  the  body 
which  seems  to  suffer  most,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  heart ; and  is  consi- 
dered as  the  finest  production  of  the 
Grecian  chisel  now  in  existence.  The 
right  arm  was  wanting,  and  Michael 
Angelo  attempted  to  restore  it  in  mar- 
ble; but  not  pleasing  himself  sufficiently 
to  continue  the  w'ork,  it  was  afterwards 
done  in  plaster  by  Bernini.  The  Sons 
are  said  to  resemble  men  of  diminutive 
stature  more  than  children  of  nine  and 
ten  years  old.  Winckelmann  supposes 
this  group  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but 

' Some  persons  doubt  whether  the  Laocoon 
of  the  Vatican  be  that  mentioned  by  Pliny; 
because  he  says,  the  group  was  made  with  one 
single  block  of  marble,  and  the  Laocoon  of  the 
Vatican  is  composed  of  two  pieces.  Winckel- 
mann,  however,  tells  us,  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  joint,  easily  discoverable  now,  was  not  to  be 
perceived  in  Pliny’s  time. 

When  Travellers  obtain  permission  to  see  the 
Vatican  Museum  by  torch.light,  they  usually 


Pliny  does  not  name  the  period  when 
Agesander  and  his  associates  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  themselves.  The 
Cabinet  also  contains  a Basso  Rilievo, 
fixed  in  the  Wall,  and  representing  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus  after  his  Victory 
over  the  1 ndians ; and  another,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  Bacchanalians.  In  the 
Niches,  on  the  sides  of  the  Arch,  are 
Statues  of  Polyhymnia,  and  a Nymph, 
found  near  the  Temple  of  Peace. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  On  the 
right  side,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  is  a Basso 
Rilievo  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  with 
their  respective  attributes  — and,  below 
this,  a Sarcophagus  representing  Genii 
carrying  Arms.  Here,  likewise,  is  a 
Bath  of  gigantic  magnitude.  Fixed 
in  the  \ Wall  is  another  fine  Basso 
Rilievo  of  Augustus  sacrificing!  In 
the  large  Niche  is  a Statue  of  Hvgeia ; 
and,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a Basso  Rilievo 
representing  Rome  with  a victorious 
Emperor  — here,  also,  is  another  gi- 
gantic Bath  of  granite ; and  a Sarcopha- 
gus adorned  with  Tritons  and  Nereides. 

Fourth  Cabinet . This  room  contains 
the  Belvedere  Apollo ! ! ! 1 a Statue 
equally  celebrated  with  the  group  of 
Laocoon,  and  found  at  Antium,  toward 
the  close  of  the  15th  century.  The  foot 
on  which  the  figure  stands  was  broken, 
and  the  pieces  are  not  well  put  toge- 
ther ; but  the  hands  are  finely  restored, 
especially  the  left.  This  Statue  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  brought  from  Greece 
by  Nero ; it  is  rather  taller  than  the 
common  height  of  man,  appears  to 
tread  on  air,  and  exhibits  all  the  mas- 
culine beauty,  grace,  and  dignity,  with 
which  we  may  suppose  Adam  to  have 
been  adorned  before  the  Fall.  Two 
Bassi  Rilievi  are  fixed  in  the  Walls: 
that  on  the  right  represents  a Chase; 
that  on  the  left,  Pasipnae  with  the  Bull ; 
and  in  the  Niches,  under  the  Arch, 
are  Statues  of  Pallas,  and  Venus  tri- 
umphant. 

Continuation  of  the  Portico.  Here  are 
two  Sarcophagi*:  in  the  centre  of  the 
first  is  Ganymedes ; and  in  the  centre 
of  the  other  Bacchus  between  a Faun 

have  four  wax  torches  (each  containing  four 
wicks),  placed  within  a reflector,  fastened  to  a 
long  pole : and  the  light,  thus  arranged,  is  most 
judiciously  thrown  on  all  the  finest  statues,  so 
as  to  display  and  magnify  their  beauties,  while 
their  imperfections  are  left  in  shadow  : and 
laocoon,  thus  viewed,  appears  fine  beyond  con- 
ception ; because  his  figure  only  is  exhibited, 
without  the  rest  of  the  group. 
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and  a Bacchante  ! opposite  to  these  is 
a magnificent  Bath  of  green  basalt, 
found  in  Caracalla’s  Baths  — close  to 
the  Door  of  Entrance  is  a beautiful 
Column  of  porphyry ; and  opposite  to 
the  Door,  a Column  of  white  marble, 
ornamented  with  Sculpture  in  the  Ara- 
besque style. 

Hall  of  Animals.  This  apartment  is 
divided  by  a Vestibule  in  which  are 
Columns  and  Pilasters  of  granite. 
The  pavement  near  the  entrance  ex- 
hibits an  ancient  Mosaic  of  a Wolf; 
and,  farther  on,  are  other  ancient  Mo- 
saics, some  of  which  were  found  at 
Palestrina.  Here  is  an  unique,  nume- 
rous, and  most  valuable  collection  of 
Animals,  sculptured  in  every  kind  of 
precious  marble,  and  several  of  them 
beautifully  executed. 

liight  Stile  of  the  Hall.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  things  here  are — Mithras 
stabbing  the Bull  — an  Ibis  — a Stag  in 
flowered  alabaster  — two  Groups,  each 
representing  a Dog  on  the  back  of  a 
Stag  — a Small  Greyhound  — a Stag- 
hound  and  Puppy — three  Greyhounds 

— Europa  — a Small  Bull — a Small 
Lion  in  breccia,  with  teeth  and  tongue 
of  other  marble — Group  of  Hercules 
and  the  Nemajan  Lion  — Group  of 
Diomedes  and  his  Horses  slain  by  Her- 
cules — a Centaur  and  a Love  — and  a 
Lobster. 

Gallery  of  Statues.  The  most  re- 
markable pieces  of  sculpture  on  the 
right  side  of  this  Apartment  are  — a 
Statue  of  Clodius  Albinus  — a half- 
length  Figure  of  Love,  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  by  a Grecian  artist ! 
— a Statue  of  Paris  seated,  with  the 
Apple  of  discord  — Hercules  — Mi- 
nerva with  an  olive-branch  in  her  hand 

— a Statue,  apparently  Etruscan,  of  a 
Woman  seated! — Caligula — a Nymph 

— an  Amazon! — a Faun  just  waking 
from  sleep  ! — Juno  ! — Isis  — a seated 
Figure  bearing  the  name  of  Posidipos  ! ! 

— Heads  of  Domitia,  Galba,  Lysima- 
chus,  Ariadne,  Menelaus  Valerian,  Ela- 

Sabalus,  Pertinax,  Agrippa,  Caracalla, 
ulia  Maminea,  Jupiter  Serapis  (in 
basalt),  and  Antinous.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  apartment  is  a Statue  of  Jove 
seated,  with  Lightning  in  his  hand  ! ! 
(the  Basso  ililievo  on  the  Pedestal  re- 
presents Silenus  and  a Faun  1 !)  The 
other  side  of  the  apartment  contains  the 
Head  of  a Flamen,  or  ancient  Roman 

1 This  celebrated  Statue  once  adorned  the 
Palazzo  Verospl. 
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Priest  of  the  second  class,  wearing  the 
Sacerdotal  Tiara;  a Head,  with  a Phry- 
gian Cap,  found  near  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantine; busts  of  Trajan  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius;  a Statue  of  Li  via,  in  the 
character  of  Piety ; a Head  of  Clau- 
dius ; a Bust  of  Sabina ; Heads  of 
Brutus  and  Aristophanes ; a Bust,  in 
porphyry,  of  Philip  the  Younger;  a 
Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  a Demi- 
figure  of  Apollo;  and  two  Portraits, 
(on  the  same  block  of  marble),  called, 
without  authority,  Cato  and  Porcia. 
This  side  of  the  apartment  likewise 
contains  a Sitting  Statue  bearing  the 
name  of  Menander ! ! — Nero  in  the 
character  of  Apollo  — a Statue  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  — a Sitting  Statue  of 
Dido  — Neptune  with  his  trident  — 
Narcissus!  — Bacchus  as  a River  God 

— the  Emperor  Macrinus — iEscula- 
pius  and  Hygeia  — a Muse — Seneca 
in  a consular  habit  — a Female  sleep- 
ing— one  of  the  Danaides,  with  a Vase 
in  her  hand  ! — a Faun  leaning  against 
a tree  — and  a Statue  of  Diana  ! 1 

Cabinet  of  Mosaic  Masks.  The  Ceiling 
of  this  elegant  room  was  painted  by 
Domenico  di  Angelis,  and  represents 
the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — 
Paris  giving  the  Apple  to  Venus  — 
Diana  and  Endymion  — Venus  and 
Adonis — and  Paris  and  Minerva.  Here 
are  eight  Columns  and  eight  Pilasters  of 
Oriental  alabaster  — a beautiful  ancient 
Frieze  — a Basso  Rilievo,  representing 
the  Apotheosis  of  Adrian  — with  others 
allusive  to  the  Labours  of  Hercules. 
Here  also  are  Seats  of  porphyry  — a 
Basin  and  a Sedia  balnearies  of  rosso  an- 
tico  — a beautiful  antique  Mosaic  Pave- 
ment, found  in  Adrian’s  Villa — a Statue 
of  a Bacchante  ! 4 — Ditto  of  Venus 
rising  from  the  bath  ! ! — Ditto  of  one  of 
Diana’s  Nymphs  with  a Torch ! — a 
Faun  in  rosso  antico,  found  in  Adrian’s 
Villa ! ! ! — Paris  in  a Phrygian  dress  — 
Minerva — Ganymedes  with  the  Eagle ! ! 

— and  Adonis  ! ! ! 

Continuation  of the  Gallery  of  Statues.  A 
Priestess  — a Faun — a female  Figure 
draped  with  peculiar  beauty,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a Vestal ! ! ! — a Re- 
cumbent Semi-colossal  Statue,  called 
Cleopatra,  but  supposed  to  represent 
Ariadne  asleep,  in  the  Island  of  Naxos! ! ! 
Mercury  and  Lucius  Verus  ! 

Continuation  of  the  Hall  of  Animals. 
Right  side,  going  out  of  the  Gallery  — 

3 According  to  some  opinion*  this  Statue 
represent*  one  of  the  Hour*. 
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an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Comfnodus  — 
an  Eagle  — a Tiger  — two  Lions,  one 
of  which  holds  in  his  claws  the  head  of 
a Hull — two  Hassi  ltilievi  fixed  in  the 
Wall ; the  one  represents  a Cow  and 
her  Calf ; the  other  Wild  Hoars  driven 
by  Amorini  — a Sphinx  of  flowered  ala- 
baster — the  Head  of  an  Ass  — a small 
Horse  — three  Goats  — a Sow  and  Rigs 

— Group  of  a Lion  devouring  a Horse 

— a Cow  in  grey  marble — Hercules 
slaying  Gerion  — a Horse  — Hercules 
with  Cerberus  chained  — and  a Group 
of  a marine  Centaur  and  a Nereid. 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  This  apartment 
is  ornamented  by  16  Columns  of  Car- 
rara marble,  with  Capitals  taken  from 
Adrian’s  Villa;  and  contains  (among 
other  sculpture)  a rare  and  highly  valu- 
able collection  of  Statues  and  Ilenna.*, 
found  together,  in  the  Villa  of  Cassius, 
at  Tivoli : the  Statues  represent  Apollo 
and  the  Muses ; the  Henna;  are  Por- 
traits of  distinguished  Grecians,  with 
their  names  inscribed  upon  them.  On 
the  right  is  a Hermes  of  Cleobulus, 
without  the  head  — a Statue  of  Silenus 

— Heroine  of  Sophocles  and  Epicurus 

— a Statue  of  Melpomene  — a Hermes 
of  Zeno  — a Statue  of  Thalia  seated  ! — 
a Hermes  of  Aischines,  the  only  Por- 
trait existing  of  that  great  orator  — a 
Statue  of  Urania  — a Hermes  of  De- 
mosthenes — a Statue  of  Calliope  — a 
Hermes  of  Antisthenes,  the  only  Por- 
trait existing  of  that  Philosopher  — a 
Statue  of  Polyhymnia  crowned  with 
flowers,  because  she  is  the  Muse  of 
Rhetoric  — a Head  called  Posidonius — 
a Hermes  of  Aspasia  veiled,  the  only 
Portrait  existing  of  that  distinguished 
lady,  and  found  at  Castro  Nuovo  — a 
Statue  of  a female  seated,  supposed  to 
represent  Sappho ! — a Hennes  of  Peri- 
cles, the  only  Portrait  existing  of  that 

f reat  statesman  — Hermae  of  Solon,  and 
’ittacus,  without  the  heads  — a Hermes 
of  Bias,  the  only  Portrait  existing  of 
that  philosopher  — a Statue  supposed  to 
represent  Lycurgus — a Hermes  of  Peri- 
under,  the  only  Portrait  existing  of  that 
great  statesman  — a Head  of  Alcibiades 
— a Statue  of  Erato  — ditto  of  Clio  — a 
Hermes  of  Socrates — a Statue  of  Apollo, 
in  his  theatrical  dress,  with  a Lyre,  ex- 
hibiting the  death  of  Marsyas — a Hermes 

> These  immense  Basins  seem  to  have  made 
part  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  Baths  j there 
being  in  the  Public  Baths  at  Pompeii  n badn 
of  this  description,  which  was  evidently  the 
lower  part  of  a fountain. 


supposed  to  represent  Miltiadcs  — a 
Statue  of  Terpsichore  seated — a Hermes 
of  Zeno  the  Epicurean  — a Statue  of 
Euterpe — a Hermes  of  Euripedes — a 
Statue  of  Bacchus  in  female  attire — a 
Hermes  of  Aratus  — and  a Hennes  of 
Thales  without  the  head.  In  the  Pave- 
ment is  a Mosaic  (found  at  Lorium), 
representing  comic  and  tragic  Actors  — 
and  another,  in  the  Arabesque  style, 
found  near  S».  Maria  Maggiore.  The 
Ceiling  was  painted  by  the  Cav.  Conca, 
and  represents  Apollo  and  Marsyas  — 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece — Homer 
singing  to  Minerva  — Apollo,  and  some 
of  the  Muses,  with  Homer,  Virgil, 
Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  in  the  Angles.  Here 
likewise  are  Hassi  Rilievi  representing 
the  dance  of  the  Corybantes  — the  Com- 
bat of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs  — 
the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  &c. 

The  Entrance  to  the  large  Circular 
Hall  contains,  on  the  Arch  of  the  Door 
to  the  right,  a Medallion  of  Juno  — in 
the  Niche  a Statue  of  Pallas  — and,  be- 
low, a Medallion  with  a festoon  and  a 
Medusa — in  the  opposite  Nichea  Statue 
of  Mnemosyne  — and  below,  a Basso 
Rilievo  of  three  Poets. 

Circular  Hall.  The  Pavement  of  this 
apartment  is  an  ancient  Mosaic  (found 
at  Otricoli ) representing  Medusa’s  Head, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the 
Centaurs,  encircled  by  another  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Marine  Monsters, 
and  found  in  the  environs  of  Scrofano. 
A magnificent  porphyry  Basin1, 41  Paris 
feet  in  circumference,  adorns  the  centre 
of  this  apartment,  which  is  70  feet  in 
diameter,  and  contains  a colossal  Bust  of 
Jupiter ! ! — ditto  of  Faustina  the  elder  ! 

— ditto  of  Adrian  (formerly  in  his 
Mausoleum) — ditto  of  Antinous  — a 
Hermes  representing  Oceanus® — a Bust 
of  Jupiter  Serapis — ditto  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius — ditto  of  Plotina — ditto 
of  Julia  l’ia  — ditto  of  Pertinax  ! — two 
Hermae  (one  on  each  side  of  the  En- 
trance-door) found  in  Adrian’s  Villa, 
and  representing  Bacchantes ! — Colossal 
Statues  of  Cotnmodus  in  the  character 
of  Hercules — Augustus  in  a sacrificial 
habit — Ceres,  or  Melpomene  restored 
as  Ceres! !,! — Antoninus  Pius — Nerva! ! 

— J uno,  as  Queen  of  Heaven3  ! ! ! — the 
same  heathen  divinity  as  the  Goddess  of 

" It  is  supposed  that  this  Head  was  tori- 
ginally  encircled  with  Seven  Stars,  perhaps 
the  planets. 

3 Prom  the  Barberini  collection. 
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Health,  with  the  dart,  shield  >,  &c. ; and 
a Group  representing  Bacchus,  a Tiger, 
and  a Satyr.  The  Busts  are  placed  on 
Columns  of  porphyry,  and  other  rare 
marbles. 

Vestibule  in  the  form  of  a Greek  Cross. 
The  Door  of  this  apartment  is  mag- 
nificently ornamented  with  two  Egyptian 
Idols  of  red  granite,  under  the  form  of 
Caryatides,  taken  from  Adrian’s’  Villa, 
and  bearing  the  likeness  of  Antinous  — 
two  Vases  of  red  granite,  and  a fine 
antique  Basso  Ililievo,  representing  a 
combat  between  Gladiators  and  Wild 
Beasts.  In  the  Pavement  is  an  ancient 
Mosaic,  representing  Arabesques,  and  a 
head  of  Minerva  found  near  Tusculum : 
the  apartment  also  contains  a half-draped 
Statue  of  Augustus;  and,  fixed  to  the 
Wall,  a Basso  Kilievo  of  a Gryphon  — 
an  Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found 
at  Tivoli,  and  placed  upon  a bracket  or- 
namented with  two  Swans  — a Statue  on 
a pedestal  of  Lucius  Verus,  w'hen  young, 
found  at  Otricoli  — and  near  the  win- 
dow a large  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
Porphyry,  in  which  the  remains  of  S. 
Costanza  were  deposited,  and  which  was 
taken  from  the  Church  that  bears  her 
name  — a Statue  of  a Muse  seated,  and 
holding  a scroll,  supposed  to  have  once 
adorned  the  theatre  at  Otricoli  — another 
Egyptian  Idol  of  nero  antico,  found  at 
Tivoli,  and  placed  on  a bracket  — a 
Statue  of  Venus  on  a pedestal ; and,  fixed 
to  the  wall  above,  a Basso  Rilievo  re- 
presenting three  of  the  Muses.  Before 
the  Stairs  two  Colossal  Sphinxes,  of 
granite,  and  fixed  to  the  Wall,  near  the 
Arch  supported  by  Columns  of  granite, 
a Basso  Kilievo  representing  Children, 
and  Lions’  Heads — on  the  other  side 
a Basso  Rilievo  with  Bacchanalian 
Figures  — in  the  Niche  a Statue  of 
Erato — and  fixed  to  the  Wall  a Basso 
Rilievo  representing  three  of  the  Muses 

— on  a bracket  another  Egyptian  Idol 
of  nero  antico,  found  at  T ivoli  — a 
Statue  (on  a pedestal ) of  a Muse  seated 

— and,  near  this,  a Statue  of  a Female 
veiled  — above,  fixed  in  the  Wall,  a 
Figure  of  Victory,  which  once  adorned 
the  Baths  of  S».  Helena — and,  opposite 
to  this,  another  figure  of  Victory.  Here 
likewise  is  the  Sepulchral  Monument  of 
S».  Helena,  found  at  Torre  Pignattara : 

1 Juno  wu  worshipped  at  Lanuvium  (where 
this  statue  was  round)  under  the  title  of  Sos. 
pita,  and  represented  as  clothed  in  a goat’s 


it  contained  her  remains,  and  is  of 
porphyry — near  it  are,  a Statue  un- 
draped,  and  another  in  the  toga,  both 
found  at  Otricoli  — on  a bracket  an 
Egyptian  Idol,  found  at  Tivoli  — and, 
on  a pedestal,  a Statue  found  at  Otri- 
coli, and  representing  a Youth  veiled, 
holding  a Patera.  At  the  Bottom  of 
the  Staircase,  is  a Recumbent  Statue  of 
the  Tigris,  in  white  marble*,  and  another 
of  the  Nile,  in  grey  marble.  The  Stair- 
case, which  is  magnificent,  leads  to  a 
rotondo,  called 

The  Apartment  of  the  Car.  In  the 
centre  of  this  Rotondo  is  an  ancient  and 
elegantly  sculptured  Car  of  marble,  with 
two  Horses,  the  one  antioue,  the  other 
modem.  On  the  right  of  tne  Entrance- 
door  is  a Statue  of  Perseus ; and  in  the 
Niche  a Statue  with  a long  beard,  called 
Sardanapalus ; but  more  probably  the 
bearded  Bacchus.  The  apartment  like- 
wise contains  a Statue  which  decidedly 
represents  Bacchus!  — a Warrior  (with 
one  foot  on  his  helmet)  supposed  to  re- 
present Alcibiades  — a Statue  veiled, 
and  in  the  act  of  sacrificing — a Statue 
of  Apollo  with  the  lyre  — a Discobolus 

— a Statue  supposed  to  represent  Ajax, 
or  Phocion  1 ! probably  the  former,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  cloak ; for  Phocion 
always  appeared  barefooted,  and  without 
a cloak,  both  in  his  rural  retreat  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  armies  — 
another  Discobolus,  imitated  from  that 
of  Myron  — an  Auriga  of  the  Circus  — 
a Grecian  Philosopher  holding  a scroll 

— Apollo  Sauroctonos  — and  four  small 
but  beautiful  Sarcophagi. 

Gallery  of  Candelabra , &c.  The  Ves- 
tibule this  immense  Gallery  contains 
a considerable  number  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities. 

First  Division.  A Faun,  in  green 
basalt ! — Diana  of  Ephesus  — Small 
Statues  of  Children  — two  Sepulchral 
Urns  standing  on  pedestals  ornamented 
with  Bassi  Itilievi  — and  a small  Statue 
of  Mercuty. 

Second  Division.  Two  Tripods  — two 
Vases  — Small  Statues  of  Children  — 
Diana  Lucifera  — Ganymedes  and  the 
Eagle  — and  a Statue  of  a Female  finely 
draped. 

Third  Diiision.  A Sarcophagus, 
adorned  with  Bassi  Rilievi  representing 

skin,  and  armed  with  a spear  and  shield,  her 
feet  being  protected  by  sandals. 

2 The  Head  of  the  Tigris  was  restored  by 
Michael  Angelo. 
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Diana  slaying  the  Children  of  Niobe  — 
a singular  Candelabrum  representing 
Lilies,  and  originally,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  a Temple  of  Vesta  — 
the  Pescatore ! — Diana  and  a Grey- 
hound — Small  Statues  of  Children  — 
an  elegant  Altar. 

Fourth  Division.  A Youth  draped  — 
a female  Figure  draped  — ditto,  with  the 
Dorian  Double  Flute — a Priestess  with 
the  Patera  — Ceres. 

Fifth  Division.  A Sarcophagus  with 
a Gladiator  on  the  Lid  — another  with  a 
Female  Figure,  resembling  Sappho,  on 
the  Lid. 

Sixth  Division.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  Candelabra  existing, 
with  Pedestals  embellished  by  peculiarly 
fine  Bassi  ltilievi!!  other  Candelabra — 
Cinerary  Urns,  &c. 1 * 

Seventh  Diiision.  Cinerary  Urns  — 
other  Urns  of  rare  marble  — four  Can- 
delabra. 

Eighth  Division.  Two  Candelabra,  one 
being  particularly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  fine  Bassi  Rilievi  with  which  its 
Pedestal  is  enriched  — Cinerary  Urns — 
other  Vases  of  rare  marble  — two  superb 
Basins,  &c. 

Gallery  of  Easel-Pictures,  containing 
some  of  the  finest  Paintings  extant  — 
A Doge  of  Venice,  by  Titian  — The 
Miracle  of  Pope  Gregorio,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi  — The  Deposition  from  the  Cross, 
by  Caravaggio!!! — The  Vision  of  S. 
Homualdo,  by  Andrea  Sacchi! — The 
Communion  of  S.  Girolamo,  by  Do- 
menichino!! ! — The  Martyrdom  of  S. 
Erasmus,  byr  Niccolo  Poussin  — The 
Martyrdom  of  Saints  Processo  and  Mar- 
tiniano,  by  Valentin  — The  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  S.  Girolamo,  arid  S.  Thomas, 
by  Guido  — A Field,  on  wood,  by  Man- 
tegna— The  Magdalene,  by  Guercino 

— The  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas,  by 
Ditto  — The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter,  on 
wood,  by  Guido — The  Coronation  of 
the  Madonna,  on  wood,  by  Pintoricchio 

— The  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  by 
Pietro  Perugino — (in  this  picture  is 
the  Portrait  of  Raphael  asleep,  dressed 
as  a Soldier : the  other  Soldier,  who  is 
running  away,  represents  Pietro  Peru- 

1 The  Candelabra  of  Mar*,  Mercury,  Mi. 
nerva,  and  Isis,  are  deemed  the  most  valuable 
of  any  in  the  Vatican  Museum  ; both  with 
respect  to  their  form,  and  the  elegance  of  tbeir 

ornaments. 

3 This  admirable  Picture  was  painted  by 
order  of  Gismondo  Conti,  first  Secretary  to 
Julius  II,  to  commemorate  the  preservation  of 


gino,  and  was  painted  by  Raphael.  — 
1'his  picture  is  painted  on  wood.  ) The 
Transfiguration,  on  wood,  by  Raphael ! !! 
— A Presepio,  designed  by  Perugino,  and 
painted  by  Raphael  and  Pintoricchio  — 
l’he  Coronation  of  the  Madonna,  by 
Raphael,  in  his  first  style  — The  same 
subject  on  wood,  designed  by  Raphael, 
and  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  and 
Francesco  Penni ! — Our  Saviour  seated 
on  the  Clouds,  and  encircled  by  Seraphim, 
attributed  to  Correggio  — The  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour  •.  with  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Sebastiano  underneath  ; on  wood, 
by  Titian  — S.  Michel  ma,  by  Baroccio 
— The  Dream  of  S.  Helena,  by  Paolo 
Veronese  — Religious  Mysteries,  by 
Raphael,  in  his  first  style  — The  Holy 
Family,  by  Garofalo  — and  three  Saints, 
under  the  last-named  picture,  by  Pe- 
rugino— The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  by- 
Raphael  ! ! ! 1 — The  three  theological 
Virtues,  by  Ditto,  painted  on  wood  in 
his  first  style — A small  Landscape,  on 
wood,  with  a Shepherd  and  Cows,  by 
Paul  Potter  1 — The  Madonna,  with  four 
Saints,  on  wood,  by  Perugino  — Two 
small  Pictures  united,  and  representing 
circumstances  in  the  Life  of  S.  Niccolo 
di  Bari,  by  B.  Giovanni  Angelico  da 
Fiesole  — and  the  Annunciation,  by 
Baroccio. 

Beyond  this  Gallery  (on  the  right),  is 
a room  hung  with  Tapestry,  and  con- 
taining, on  its  Ceiling,  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  finely  painted  by  Guido. 

The  Vatican  Museum  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday, 
Festivals  excepted,  at  the  fifth  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  and  remains  open  four 
hours.  Admittance  may  likewise  be 
usually  obtained  on  days  when  this  Mu- 
seum is  not  open  to  the  Public,  by  an 
application  to  the  Custode;  who,  thus 
called  upon,  expects  a fee. 

Jiibliuteca  Vaticana.  The  usual  en- 
trance to  this  magnificent  apartment  is 
from  the  Museo  Cniarainonti.  The  rooms 
are  open  to  the  Public  on  the  same 
days,  and  at  the  same  hours,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Vatican  Museum;  but  the 
Books  can  only  be  seen  from  nine  in 
the  forenoon,  till  twelve.3 

the  town  of  Foligno  from  a thunder-boll,  at 
the  intercession  of  Saints  Girolamo  and  Fran- 
cesco. The  figure  opposite  to  3.  John  Baptist, 
and  clothed  in  Tyrian  purple,  represents  Gis- 
mondo Conti : and  the  Tablet  held  by  the 
Cherub,  was  intended  to  have  contained  an 
inscription  relative  to  the  picture. 

3 The  Custode  who  shows  the  Manuscripts, 
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Part  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican  Library  are  supposed  to  have 
been  collected  during  the  fifth  century, 
by  the  Pontiffs.  Hilarius;  who  founded 
a"  Library  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  Ni- 
cholas V,  (learned  himself,  and  a dis- 
tinguished patron  of  literature,)  added 
above  5000  manuscripts  to  the  original 
collection;  placing  them  all  in  the  Vati- 
can : and  as  succeeding  Pontiffs  so  much 
increased  the  contents  of  his  library, 
that  the  apartment,  wherein  they  were 
deposited,  contained  them  with  diffi- 
culty, Sextus  V,  erected,  according  to 
the  designs  of  Domenieo  Fontana,  the 
present  superb  apartment,  which  com- 
prises 40,000  Manuscripts,  and  a choice 
collection  of  Books  printed  in  the  15th 
Century. 

The  Vestibule  of  this  Library  contains 
Chinese  Works,  relative  to  Anatomy, 
Geography,  and  Astronomy;  together 
with  two  Columns,  bearing  ancient  In- 
scriptions. 

The  Ante-room  is  ornamented  with 
a Ceiling  painted  by  Marco  di  Firenze, 
and  Paul  Brill.' 

The  great  Saloon  has  Frescos,  by  Zuc- 
cari,  on  its  Ceiling,  and  a good  Picture 
in  oil,  by  Scipio  Gaetano,  near  the  Door 
of  Entrance,  and  representing  Sextus 
V,  receiving,  from  Fontana,  the  Plan  of 
the  Library.  Round  the  Walls  are 
Presses  to  enclose  the  Manuscripts ; any 
of  which,  on  being  asked  for,  are  im- 
mediately shown.  This  room  contains 
a Sarcophagus  of  white  marble  with  a 
Winding  Sheet  of  Asbestos,  nine  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  seven  in  breadth — 
Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases  — Cinerary 
Urns  — and  two  superb  tables  of  granite, 
supported  by  bronze  Figures,  finely  exe- 
cuted. Among  the  rare  Manuscripts 
are  several  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Armenian  Bibles  — a Greek  Bible  of 
the  sixth  century  in  capital  letters, 

and  attends  strangers  round  the  apartment,  ex- 
pects from  two  to  five  pauls ; according  to  the 
number  of  the  party. 

The  Librarian  here,  the  celebrated  Monsi. 
gnor  Mai,  has  discovered  that  some  of  the  most 
valuable  ancient  Manuscripts  have  been  used, 
in  latter  days,  for  other  writings,  merely  to  save 
parchment  : the  ancient  characters,  however, 
are  frequently  visible  below  those  of  modern 
date;  on  ascertaining  which,  he  has  already 
been  able  to  rescue  from  Oblivion  some  Books 
of  Cicero's  Retpublica  ; The  Correspondence  be- 
tween Fronto  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  before  and 
after  the  latter  became  Emperor  ; A Fragment 
qf  an  Oration  by  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  with 
the  Supplement  of  ttvo  other  Orations ; and 


written  according  to  the  Version  of  the 
Septuagint;  and  from  which  all  the 
subsequent  copies  have  been  taken  — a 
very  large  Hebrew  Bible,  presented  to 
the  library  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  and 
for  which  the  Venetian  Jews  offered  its 
weight  in  gold  — a Greek  Manuscript, 
containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
letters  of  gold  (this  was  given  to  Inno- 
cent VI 11,  by  Charlotte,  Queen  of 
Cyprus)  — a Missal,  written  in  1118  — 
another,  adorned  with  Miniatures  by 
Giulio  Clovio,  the  scholar  of  Giulio 
Romano,  and  the  finest  miniature  painter 
of  his  time  — a large  Breviary,  or- 
namented with  fine  Miniatures,  and 
presented  to  the  library  by  Mattthias 
Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary  — the  An- 
nals of  Baronius,  written  with  his  own 
hand  in  12  volumes — several  volumes 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  the  learned 
Onofrio  Panvinio,  Augustipe  — a Mar- 
tyrology,  curious  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  its  Miniatures — Manu- 
scripts relative  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  — 
a manuscript  Pliny,  with  beautiful 
Miniatures  of  Animals — a Virgil  of 
the  fifth  century,  written  in  capital  let- 
ters, and  illuminated  with  Miniatures 
representing  the  Trojans  and  Latians  in 
the  dress  or  their  own  times2  — a Te- 
rence equally  ancient — another  Terence, 
of  the  ninth  century,  illuminated  with 
ancient  Masks  — a beautiful  Tasso  — a 
Dante  adorned  with  exquisite  Paintings, 
begun  by  the  Florentine  School,  and 
finished  by  Giulio  Clovio  — a Treatise 
on  the  seven  Sacraments,  composed  by 
Henry  VIII,  of  England  — original 
Letters  between  that  Prince  and  Anna 
Bullen  — several  Papers  written  by 
Luther  — the  Lives  of  F'edericodi  Monte 
F’eltre,  and  Francesco  Maria  della  Po- 
vera,  Dukes  of  Urbino,  adorned  with  ex- 
quisite Miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio  — 
several  Manuscripts  written  od  Egyptian 

the  Supplement  to  the  Gothic  Ulpian  Com- 
mentaries. A sight  of  these  Manuscripts  may- 
be obtained  by  any  foreigner  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  Librarian. 

1 This  library,  according  to  the  notice  in 
the  Ante-room  appropriated  to  the  Trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  is  open  daily,  for  the  use 
of  Students,  from  November  till  June,  Kes. 
tivals,  Thursdays,  and  some  other  days  ex- 
cepted. 

3 These  paintings  are  not  good ; but  they 
have  been  excellently  engraved  by  Santi  Bar. 
toli ; and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Calcografia 
Camerale.  , 
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papyrus  — and  the  Gospels  of  S.  Luke 
and*  S.  John,  written  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, and  bound  in  ivory.1  From  the 
upper  end  of  this  apartment  branch  two 
immensely  long  Galleries. 

The  Gallery  on  the  right  is  supported 
by  fine  Columns  of  porphyry ; two  of 
which,  with  Figures  on  the  top,  were 
taken  from  the  Arch  of  Contsantine. 
Here  are  modern  Paintings — Presses 
filled  with  Books  — Etiuscan  and  Gre- 
cian Vases — and,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Gallery,  a Cabinet  containing  beauti- 
ful Camei  of  Jupiter,  /Esculapius,  &c. 
— Etruscan  Antiquities  (among  which 
is  the  recumbent  figure  of  a Child!)  — 
the  finest  Bust  extant  of  Augustus  ! ! ! 

a Bust  of  Nero  — ditto  of  Septimius 

Severus  — an  ancient  Silver  Salver  or 
Shield  — Human  Hair  found  in  a Sar- 
cophagus— ancient  Seals,  Kings,  &c. 

The  commencement  of  the  Gallery  on 
the  left,  contains  very  fine  Etruscan  and 
Grecian  Vases  — Presses  filled  with 
Books  — a Statue  of  S.  Hippolito9, 
seated  in  a chair  which  exhibits  the  cele- 
brated Pascal  Calendar,  and  was  found 
in  the  Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo  — and  a 
Statue  of  Aristides  of  Smyrna.  The 
second  'division  contains  a Ceiling,  by 
Pozzi,  which  represents  the  Church  and 
lteligion  — a collection  of  Lamps,  and 
other  Antiquities  found  in  the  Cata- 
combs — Instruments  used  in  torturing 
the  primitive  Christians — and  a Portrait 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  in  stucco. 
Near  the  end  of  this  Gallery  is  a Cabinet 
superbly  enriched  with  porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles,  hung  round  with 
specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Papyrus,  and 
exhibiting,  on  its  Ceiling,  the duf-iCteuvre 
of  Mengs  ; who  has  represented,  over 
the  Doors,  Moses  and  Saint  Peter, 
beautifully  painted,  though  less  worthy  of 
admiration  than  the  four  Genii,  and  the 
four  Children,  on  the  Coves  of  the 
Ceiling  ! ! In  the  centre  of  this  Ceiling 
is  History  resting  upon  the  Wings  of 
Time  a Tablet,  supposed  to  record  the 
Works  of  Clement  XIV ; while  a 
Genius  presents  Scrolls  of  Papyrus,  by 
means  of  which  the  Pontiffs  tame  may 
be  transmitted  to  posterity.  Janus  is 
introduced  into  the  Picture,  as  indicative 
of  the  present  and  the  past : he  appears 
to  be  dictating  to  History.  This  Cabinet 

i It  seems  extraordinary  that  there  are  no 
ancient  Rituals  here,  to  show  the  alterations 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  Church- 
ceremonies  since  the  time  of  the.  primitive 
Christians. 
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also  contains  two  Candelabra,  of  Sevres 
Porcelain,  given  by  Napoleon  to  Pius 
VII.  Beyond  the  Cabinet  of  Mengs  are 
two  Rooms  in  a direct  line  (one  of  which 
contains  printed  Books),  and  two  Rooms 
on  the  right ; one  of  which  contains  a 
celebrated  Collection  of  Engravings ; 
beautiful  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases, 
and  a Ceiling  painted  by  Guido ; the 
other  contains  magnificent  Vases,  and 
ancient  Inscriptions  fixed  in  the  walls. 

Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de'  Monti,  The 
Sacristy  annexed  to  this  Church  contains 
the  celebrated  Deposit ioiffrom  the  Cross, 
by  Daniello  da  Volterra  ! ! ! one  of  the 
very  finest  frescos  at  Rome.  The  Church 
contains  the  Murder  of  the  Innocents  ! 
another  celebrated  Fresco  by  the  same 
great  painter ; and  in  the  Church  like- 
wise is  a copy,  or  what  aj  pears  to  be 
nearly  a copy,  of  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross,  painted  on  canvass,  and 
cruelly  injured. 

Before  this  Church  Pius  VI,  erected 
an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  44j  Paris  feet  in 
height  (exclusive  of  its  pedestal),  in- 
scribed with  Hieroglyphics,  and  found, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  the  Circus  of 
Sallust. 

Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini,  in  Piazza 
Barberini.  This  Piazza  is  supposed  to 
have  made  part  of  the  ancient  Circus  of 
Flora ; where  games,  called  Floralia, 
were  celebrated,  and  where,  according  to 
Suetonius,  elephants  danced  on  ropes. 
The  Chiesa  dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini  is  rich 
in  paintings.  The  first  picture  on  the 
right  represents  the  Archangel  Michael ; 
and  is  considered  to  be  Guido's  finest 
easel  production  ! ! ! S.  Paul  receiving 
his  sight,  in  the  Chapel  opposite  to  that 
which  contains  the  Archangel,  is  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona  ! ! and  over  the  Hour 
of  the  Church  is  a Cartoon,  by  Giotto, 
from  which  the  Mosaic,  called  The 
Navicella,  and  placed  in  the  Portico  of 
S.  Peter’s,  was  taken  ! 

Palazzo  Barberini.  Staircase  at  the  left 
end  of  the  Portico  of  entrance.  A fine 
Basso  Rilievo  at  the  foot  of  the  Stairs  — 
a fine  Alto  Rilievo  of  a Lion  (taken 
from  Palestrina)  near  the  first  Lancing- 
plaCc. 

First  Floor.  The  Ceiling  of  the  prin- 
cipal Ilall  of  entrance  was  {minted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona ! ! The  subjects  are 

s This  is  the  most  ancient  marble  statue  ex- 
tant of  a Christian;  it  was  executed  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus. 
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allusive  to  Urban  VIII.  The  centre 
exhibits  the  Barbcrini  arms  carried  to 
Heaven  by  the  Virtues,  in  presence  of 
Providence,  who  is  surrounded  by  Time, 
Eternity,  and  the  Fates.  On  one  side 
is  Minerva  vanquishing  the  Titans ; on 
another  are  Religion  and  Faith,  with 
Voluptuousness  beneath  on  the  left,  and 
Silenus  on  the  right.  On  the  third  side 
are  figures  of  Justice  and  Abundance  in 
the  air ; and,  below  them.  Charity  on 
the  right,  and  Hercules  killing  the 
Harpies  on  the  left.  On  the  fourth  side 
is  a figure  which  represents  the  Church, 
accompanied  by  Prudence,  sending 
Peace  to  shut  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
chasing  the  Eumenides,  and  ordering 
Vulcan  to  forge  arms  for  the  defence  of 
Rome. 

The  Staircase  at  the  Other  end  of  the 
Portico  of  entrance  leads  to  Apartments 
containing  Statues  and  Sarcophagi  (some 
of  which  were  found  at  Palestrina) ; 
together  with  several  fine  Pictures. 
Among  these  arc  — S.  Matthew,  by 
Guercino  — S.  Luke,  by  the  same 
master  — the  Holy  Family,  by  Parmi- 
gianino— S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona  — S.  Girolamo,  by  Spagno- 
letto — the  Guitar  Player,  by  Caravaggio 
— S.  Andrea  Corsini,  by  Guido  — the 
Death  of  Germanicus,  by  Nicolas  Pous- 
sin ! — a small  Landscape,  by  Claude, 
between  two  small  Pictures,  the  one 
painted  by  Guercino,  the  other  by  Al- 
bano — a Head,  by  Tintoretto — Raphael’s 
Fomarina,  painted  by  himself! — the 
Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Titian  ! — a Pic- 
ture, by  Albert  Durer  — Adam  and  Eve 
quitting  Paradise,  bv  Domenichino  ! — 
the  Cenci,  by  Guido]  — and  her  Mother, 
by  Scipio  Gaetano. 

The  Barberini  Library,  which  con- 
tains nearly  50,000  Printed  Volumes, 
besides  Manuscripts,  is  open  to  the 
Public  every  Monday  and  Thursday 
morning. 1 

Chiesa  di  Sarita  Maria  della  Vittorio, 
The  Front  of  this  Edifice  was  built 
after  the  designs  of  Giovanni  Battista 
Soria ; and  the  interior  part  after  those 
of  Carlo  Maderno : it  is  considered,  in 
point  of  architecture,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  Churches  at  Rome.  The 
inside  exhibits  Pilasters  of  Sicilian 
jasper,  a well-painted  Ceiling,  a hand- 

* The  Barbcrini  Palace  is  shown  ftom  10  in 
the  morning  till  two. 

Persons'wishing  to  ensure  admittance,  at  any 
given  hour,  to  Palaces,  or  Villas,  should  apply 
a day  beforehand.  At  a Palace  it  is  usual  to 
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some  marble  Pavement,  good  Altar- 
pieces,  and  fine  sculpture.  The  Paint- 
ings in  the  second  Chapel,  on  the  right, 
are  by  Domenichino  ! The  last  Chapel, 
in  the  cross  aisle,  contains  a Group  in 
marble,  of  Joseph  and  an  Angel,  by 
Domenico  Guidi : the  opposite  Chapel, 
on  the  left,  contains  a Group  of  S. 
Teresa  and  an  Angel,  by  Bernini.  Here, 
likewise,  are  two  Sarcophagi  orna- 
mented with  fine  Busts,  by  Bernini ; 
and  an  Alto  Rilievo,  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  next  Chapel  is  embellished 
with  fine  marbles ; and  contains  an 
Altar-piece,  by  Guercino:  with  a Pic- 
ture on  each  side,  by  Guido. 

Fontana  di  Termini.  This  Fountain, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  Church  of  S*. 
Maria  della  Vittoria,  was  erected  by 
Fontana,  at  the  command  of  Sextus  V. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Edifice  is  a Statue 
of  Moses ; and  on  each  side  a Basso 
Rilievo;  the  one  representing  Aaron 
conducting  the  Israelites  to  quench  their 
thirst;  the  other,  Gideon  encouraging 
them  to  pass  the  river  Jordan,  and  di- 
recting his  soldiers  to  lead  the  way. 
This  Fountain  is  likewise  ornamented 
with  four  Lions,  two  of  which  are  white 
marble,  and  two  basalt ; the  latter  being 
Egyptian  sculpture,  and  highly  esti- 
mated. They  were  removed  from-  the 
Portico  of  the  Pantheon  to  be  placed  in 
their  present  situation.  The  Plinths  on 
which  these  lions  rest  are  basalt,  in- 
scribed with  Hieroglyphics. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  a Monte  Cavallo. 
This  beautiful  little  Chur.  h was  built 
by  Bernini,  in  the  form  of  an  ancient 
temple : it  is  adorned  with  fine  marbles; 
and  contains  in  the  first  Chapel  on  the 
right,  a Picture  of  S.  Francesco  Saverio, 
by  Baciccio ; by  whom  likewise  are  the 
Paintings  on  each  side.  The  Crucifixion 
of  S.  Andrew,  over  the  high  altar,  is  by 
Borgognone ; and  the  next , Chapel, 
dedicated  to  S.  Stanislas,  is  ornamented 
with  a Picture  of  that  Saint,  by  Carlo 
Maratta ; and  the  Sarcophagus  of  lapis 
lazuli,  containing  his  ashes.  In  the 
Conventual  Edifice  adjoining  to  this 
Church  is  a Chapel,  once  the  chamber 
of  S.  Stanislas,  which  contains  his 
Statue,  by  Le  Gros ! 

Palazzo  Pontificio.  This  princely 

give,  at  Rome,  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  from 
three  to  five  pauls,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  party  admitted : and  in  subterranean 
apartments,  where  the  Custodc  provides  wax- 
lights,  it  is  usual  to  give  three  pauls. 
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Structure  is  situated  on  the  Quirinal 
Hill  ; and  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Constantine.  It  was  begun  by 
Paul  III,  continued  by  Gregory  XII 1, 
and  finished  by  succeeding  Pontiffs. 
The  Court-yard,  or  open  Quadrangle  of 
the  palace,  is  upward  of  300  feet  long, 
by  165  wide ; three  parts  being  sur- 
rounded with  Porticoes.  The  Staircase 
on  the  right  leads  to  an  immense  Hall, 
the  Frieze  of  which  was  painted  by 
I^anfranco  and  Carlo  Saraceni : and 
over  the  door  of  the  large  Chapel,  at 
the  end  of  the  Hall,  is  a fine  Basso 
Rilievo,  by  Taddeo  Landini,  of  our 
Saviour  washing  the  feet  of  his  Dis- 
ciples. This  Chapel,  in  size  and  shape 
similar  to  the  Capella  Sistina  at  the 
Vatican,  was  fitted  up  with  great  ele- 
gance by  Pius  VII,  who  resided  chiefly 
on  Monte  Cavallo.  Contiguous  to  the 
large  Chapel  is  a magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  splendidly  furnished  in  the 
French  style,  and  enriched  with  a good 
collection  of  Pictures ; among  which 
are,  in  the Jirst  room,  Saul  and  David,  by 
Guercino  ! — S.  Agnes,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci — an  Kcce  Homo,  by  Domenichino 
— a Sketch  of  the  Transfiguration,  by 
Raphael  ! — The  Martyrdom  of  the 
Jesuits,  by  Bassano  — the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Guido  — S.  Catherine, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  — Ditto,  by  the 
Cav.  d’Arpino  — S.  John,  by  Giulio 
Romano  — the  Madonna  and  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Rubens  — the  same  subject, 
by  Baroccio  — the  Madonna,  our  Sa- 
viour, S.  John,  &c.  by  Palma  Vecchio. 
The  small  Chapel,  adjoining  to  this 
room,  is  beautifully  painted,  by  Guido; 
the  subject  being  the  Life  of  the  Ma- 
donna ; and  the  A nnunciation,  over  the 
Altar,  is  particularly  admired.  The 
second  room  contains  Pictures  of  Ani- 
mals, by  Petri.  The  third  room  is  orna- 
mented with  a fine  Ceiling.  The  fourth, 
with  a Frieze,  by  Thorwaldsen,  repre- 
senting the  Triumph  of  Alexander,  and 
a fine  Ceiling.  The  Jiflh  room  contains 
an  elegant  lied,  and  a fine  Frieze,  re- 
presenting the  Triumph  of  Trajan,  by 
Finetti.  In  the  sixth  room  are  Copies  of 
Raphael’s  Arabesques,  and  a fine  Frieze 
by  Sig.  Alessandro  d’Este ; and  in  the 
seventh  room,  a beautiful  Chimney-piece, 
and  a Ceiling  by  l’alagi.  The  ninth  room 
contains  a Picture  ot  S.  Peter,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo ! ! — S.  Paul  by  the  same 
great  artist ! ! — S.  Girolamo,  by  Spa- 
gnoletto—  S.  Cecilia,  by  Vanni  — S. 
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George,  by  Pordenone  — our  Saviour 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Cara- 
vaggio ! ! — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Guercino  — the  Marriage  of  S. 
Catherine,  by  llattoni  — S.  Cecilia,  S. 
Agnes,  Sec.,  by  Caracioli  — S.  Sebastiano, 
by  Paolo  Veronese  — the  Ascension  of 
our  Savour,  by  Vandyck  — and  a Pic- 
ture by  Annibale  Caracci,  representing 
a Legend. 

These  apartments  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out an  order  from  the  Cardinal  Secretary 
of  State,  when  the  Sovereign  resides  in 
this  Palace ; but  when  he  does  not,  they 
may  be  seen  at  any  time,  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Swiss  Guards  in  the 
Quadrangle. 

Palazzo  Rospigliosi.  This  Edifice  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Constantine's 
Baths : and  its  Garden  contains  a Pa- 
vilion, the  outside  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  four  large  Bassi  Rilievi,  found  in 
Trajan’s  Forum,  and  three  small  ones, 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Constantine.  On 
the  Ceiling  of  the  principal  room  of  the 
Pavilion  is  the  celebrated  Aurora  of 
Guido ; according  to  many  opinions, 
the  finest  Fresco  at  Rome  ! ! ! Here 
likewise  are  two  Loves,  by  the  same 
artist ; two  Landscapes,  by  Paul  Brill  : 
two  Paintings,  by  Tempesta,  both  taken 
from  Petrarca ; the  one  represents  the 
Triumph  of  Fame,  and  the  other  the 
Triumph  of  Love : two  Columns  of 
rosso  antico ; a bronze  Horse,  and  a 
Statue  of  Diana:  the  four  last  were 
found  in  Constantine’s  Baths. 

Room  on  the  right.  Death  of  Samp- 
son, by  Lodovico  Caracci  — head  of 
Guido,  by  himself — Garden  of  Eden, 

I by  Domenichino,  and  Sophonisba,  after 
having  swallowed  poison,  by  Calabrese. 

Room  on  the  left.  The  Triumph  of 
David,  by  Domenichino  1 — the  Saviour, 
and  the  Twelve  Apostles  (each  being  a 
separate  picture),  by  Rubens  — the  Sa- 
viour bearing  his  Cross,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra — Conjugal  Love,  by  Giorgione 
— Andromeda,  by  Guido — an  Amo- 
rino,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  — head  of 
ditto,  by  himself — the  five  Senses,  by- 
Carlo  Cigniani ! — and  an  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Guido.  Busts  of  Adrian,  Septimius 
Severus,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  found  in 
the  Baths  of  Constantine  ; and  the  cele- 
brated Bust,  in  basalt,  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  founfl,  according  to  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  at  Linternum ; and  bearing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  a mark 
which  resembles  a Scar.  This  mark 
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may  be  seen  on  the  marble  bust  of 
Scipio,  in  the  Capitol ; and  likewise  on 
his  bust  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

Fontana  (li  Trevi.  The  water  which 
supplies  this  beautiful  Fountain  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa  for  the 
use  of  his  Baths  ; and  derives  its  name 
of  Aqua  Virgo  from  a young  female 
Peasant,  who  discovered  the  Spring, 
and  showed  it  to  some  famishing  sol- 
diers. It  is  deemed  the  best  water  at 
Rome.  The  decorations  of  this  Foun- 
tain were  designed  by  Nicolo  Salvi  at 
the  command  of  Clement  XII.  The 
Statues  represent  Oceanus,  Salubrity, 
and  Abundance ; and  the  Dassi  Rilievi 
over  the  two  last,  represent  Agrippa 
and  the  Peasant  girl. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  This 
Church  contains,  in  the  first  and  third 
Chapels,  to  the  right.  Paintings  by 
Pinturicchio  : the  intermediate  Chapel 
has  an  Oil  Painting  on  the  Wall,  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  The  Paintings  in  the 
Tribuna  are  by  Pinturicchio;  and  the 
Chapel  to  the  right  of  the  High  Altar 
contains  a Picture  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  1 The  Chigi 
Chapel  was  decorated  according  to  the 
designs  of  Raphael ; and  contains  a 
Statue  of  Jonas,  designed  by  him,  and 
executed  under  his  immediate  orders, 
by  Lorenzetto ! ! The  Statue  of  Elias 
also  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed 
by  Raphael ; the  other  Statues  were 
done  by  Bernini.  Near  this  Chapel  is 
the  singular  Monument  of  the  Princess 
Odescalchi  Chigi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  al  Corso.  This 
splendid  Church  was  begun  according 
to  the  designs  of  Onorio  • and  Martino 
Lunghi,  and  finished  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona; who  erected  the  Cupola.  The 
picture  which  adorns  the  High  Altar  is 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  and  represents  the 
Apotheosis  of  S.  Carlo  ! The  Tribuna, 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  were  painted  by 
Brandi.  The  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on 
the  right,  was  designed  by  the  Cav. 
Paolo Posi ; and  the  Picture  in  Mosaic, 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  was  copied 
from  that  painted  by  Carlo  Maratta  in 
the  Church  of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo : 
the  Statue  of  Judith  is  by  Le  Brun; 
and  that  of  David  by  Pietro  Pacilli. 
The  third  Chapel  on  the  right  contains 
a Picture  of  S.  Barnaba,  by  Mola  ! 

Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo  in  t.utina.  The 
High  Altar  here  is  enriched  with  a cele- 
brated Picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  by  Guido ! 


Chiesa  di  S.  Tgnazio.  This  magnifi- 
cent edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal 
Lodovico  I.odovisio,  chiefly  after  the 
designs  of  Dometiichino : it  is  orna- 
mented with  fine  antique  Columns  of 
marble ; and  contains  two  beautiful 
Chapels  made  after  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Father  Pozzi,  a Jesuit.  That 
on  the  right  is  adorned  with  an  Alto 
Rilievo,  by  Le  Gros,  representing  S. 
Luigi  Gonzaga,  whose  relics  are  depo- 
sited here,  in  a tomb  incrusted  with 
lapis  lazuli.  The  other  Chapel  contains 
a Basso  Rilievo,  by  Filippo  Valle, 
representing  the  Annunciation.  Here, 
likewise,  is  the  Monument  of  Gregory 
XV,  by  Le  Gros;  and  a Picture  of  S. 
Giuseppe  dying,  by  Trevisani ! The 
Ceilings  of  the  Nave  and  Tribuna  are 
painted  by  Pozzi ; and  the  former  re- 
presents the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Ignatius ; 
from  whose  head  issue  rays,  emblema- 
tical of  his  having  enlightened  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world. 

Chiesa  de'  S.  S.  Apostoli.  This  noble 
Structure  was  erected  by  Constantine ; 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Fontana. 
The  Portico  of  the  old  Edifice  is  still 
entire ; and  contains  an  antique  Basso 
Rilievo  of  an  Eagle,  at  one  end  ; and 
at  the  other,  a Basso  Rilievo  of  Friend- 
ship deploring  the  death  of  Volpato,  by 
Canova.  The  Church  is  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  Pilasters  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  The  Ceiling  of  the  Nave 
was  painted  by  Baciccio  ; and  represents 
the  Triumph  of  S.  Francesco.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted  by 
Odazzi,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels  ! ! The  High  Altar-piece  is  by 
Domenichino  Muratori.  The  first 
Chapel,  on  the  right,  near  the  Great 
Door,  and  the  Chapel  in  the  Cross,  on 
the  right,  are  particularly  rich  in  mar- 
bles ; and  adjoining  to  the  latter,  is  ano- 
ther Chapel,  which  contains  eight  beau- 
tiful antique  fluted  Columns  of  white 
marble.  The  second  Chapel  on  the 
left,  near  the  Great  Door,  is  ornamented 
with  particularly  fine  Columns  of  verde 
antique  and  other  marbles ; and  over  the 
Door  of  the  Sacristy  is  the  Monument 
of  Clement  XIV,  by  Canova  ; who  has 
placed  the  Statue  of  the  Pope  between 
two  female  figures,  namely,  Temperance 
and  Humility.  This  Church  contains 
another  fine  Monument,  by  Pozzi, 
adorned  with  a beautiful  Group  repre- 
senting Charity. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto. 
This  little  Church,  considered  as  a fine 
piece  of  architecture,  was  built  by  San- 
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gallo ; and  has  a double  Cupola,  like 
S.  Peter's:  it  contains  a celebrated  Sta- 
tue of  S.  Susanna,  by  Fiamingo. 

C/iiesa  di  Gesii.  This  magnificent 
Edifice  was  erected  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro Farnese  after  the  plan  of  Vi- 

fnola  ; and  finished  by  Giacomo  della 
’orta.  The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling  of 
the  Nave,  Tribuna,  and  Cupola,  are  by 
Baciccio;  who  has  represented  S.  Fran- 
cesco Saverio  ascending  to  Heaven  ! I 
The  Angles  of  the  Cupola  are  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  Chapel  in  the 
Cross,  on  the  right,  was  made  after  the 
designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ; and  con- 
tains a Picture  by  Carlo  Maratta,  re- 
presenting the  Death  of  S.  Francesco 
Saverio.  The  great  altar  is  decorated 
with  fine  Columns  of  giallo  antico,  and 
a Picture  of  the  Circumcision,  by 
Muziano  1 The  Chapel  of  S.  Ignatius, 
executed  after  the  designs  of  Father 
Pozzi,  is  peculiarly  magnificent ; the 
Columns  which  adorn  the  altar  being 
lapis  lazuli  fluted  with  bronze  gilt ; 
and  the  Globe  held  by  the  Deity  the 
largest  piece  of  lapis  lazuli  ever  seen. 
Above  the  altar,  in  a Niche  incrusted 
with  lapis  lazuli,  is  a demi-colossal 
silver  Statue  of  S.  Ignatius,  accom- 
panied by  three  Angels,  and  done  after 
the  designs  of  Le  Gros.  The  remains 
of  the  Saint  repose  under  the  altar,  in  a 
Tomb  of  bronze  gilt,  enriched  with 
Bassi  Rilievi  and  precious  stones  : and 
on  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a celebrated 
Group  of  Religion  vanquishing  Heresy, 
by  Le  Gros  ; and  on  the  other  side  a 
Group,  by  Teudone,  which  represents 
Idolatrous  Nations  embracing  Christi- 
anity. The  Ceiling  was  painted  by 
Baciccio.  This  Church  contains  one 
of  the  best  organs  at  Rome.1 

Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle.  Ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  this  noble 
Edifice  stands  on  the  Site  of  the  Curia 
of  Pompey,  where  Caesar  was  assassin- 
ated : its  Cupola,  by  Lanfranco,  is  a 
masterpiece!!  the.  four  Evangelists  in 
the  Angles  are  by  Domenichino ; and 
the  S.  John  is  called  his  clief-d'acuvrc  in 
this  description  of  painting.  The  Ceil- 
ing of  the  Tribuna  was  done  by  the 
same  great  artist,  and  represents  the 
Life  of  S.  Andrew : the  three  large 

* There  frequently  it  fine  music  in  this 
Church  ; especially  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Corpus  Domini,  and  for  some  days 
after. 

4 The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  a’  Catinari  con- 
tains a Monument  to  the  memory  of  Lorenzo 


Frescos  on  the  Walls  of  the  Tribuna  are 
by  Calabrese,  and  represent  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Andrew.  The  Strozzi  Chapel 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo ; and 
the  Barberini  Chapel  is  rich  in  marbles 
and  sculpture,  and  likewise  in  Paintings, 
by  Passignano. 

Chiesa  della  Trinild  de'  Pellegrini.  This 
Church  contains  a High  Altar-piece,  by 
Guido,  representing  the  Trinity.  Our 
Saviour  is  on  the  Cross  accompanied  by 
two  kneeling  Angels:  his  figure  and 
countenance  are  particularly  fine : over 
the  Cross  hovers  a Dove;  and  higher 
up,  is  God  the  Father!!!  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deity  in  the  Lantern  is 
likewise  by  Guido. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Carlo  a.'  Catinari.  This  is 
a noble  Edifice,  adorned  with  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Cupolas  in  Rome. 
The  Ceiling  of  the  Tribuna  was  painted 
by  Lanfranco;  and  the  Cardinal  Vir- 
tues, in  the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  by 
Domenichino  : they  are  strikingly  fine  ; 
particularly  the  figure  of  Fortitude  ! ! ! 
The  Annunciation  in  the  first  Chapel, 
on  the  right  of  the  Entrance-door,  is  hy 
Lanfranco ; and  the  Death  of  S.  Anna, 
in  one  of  the  Chapels  of  the  Cross,  by 
Andrea  Sacchi ! The  High  Altar  is 
decorated  with  four  columns  of  por- 
phyry, and  a Picture  by  Pietro  da  Cor- 
tona. The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy  was 
painted  by  Lanfranco,  and  represents 
the  Assumption  ; and  an  adjoining 
Room  contains  a Portrait  of  S.  Carlo, 
by  Guido ! a 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini. 
This  fine  Church,  erected  according  to 
the  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta, 
contains  a Picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Saints  Cosimo  and  Damiano,  by  Sal- 
vator Rosa  ! a Chapel  painted  by  Lan- 
franco ! a Picture  of  S.  Girolamo  by 
Cigoli;  and  the  Monument  of  one  of 
the  Corsini  family,  by  Algardi. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  VaUicella, 
commonly  called  Chiesa  Nuova.  This 
splendid  Church  was  built  by  S.  Fi- 
lippo Neri,  after  the  designs  of  Mar- 
tino Lunghi  and  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
the  latter  of  whom  painted  the  Ceiling 
of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Tribuna  ; which  last  repre- 
sents the  Assumption.  The  Altar-piece 

Spcrandi;  with  an  epitaph,  which  records, 
that  he  was  famous  for  terminating  amicably 
the  differences  which  occurred  amongst  his 
friends  and  relations,  — an  uncommon  pane- 
gyric ; though  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  any  roan. 
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of  the  first  Chapel  on  the  right  was  done 
by  Scipio  Gaetano  — the  dead  Christ,  in 
the  next  Chapel,  is  a Copy  from  Cara- 
vaggio’s  celebrated  Picture  in  the  Va- 
tican. The  High  Altar  is  ornamented 
with  four  fine  Columns  of  Porta  Santa, 
and  a superb  Ciborio.  The  Tribuna 
contains  Paintings,  by  Rubens ; but 
tfiey  are  considerably  damaged.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  under  one 
of  the  Organs,  contains  his  ashes,  and 
his  Portrait  in  Mosaic,  copied  from  the 
original  of  Guido;  the  Chapel  under 
the  other  Organ  contains  a Picture,  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  The  next  chapel  to 
that  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  contains  a Pic- 
ture by  Baroccio,  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Madonna  in  the  Temple ! The 
following  Altar-piece  is  by  the  same 
artist,  and  represents  the  Visitation ; 
and  the  Paintings  in  the  last  Chapel 
are  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino.  The  Sa- 
cristy is  enriched  with  a Statue  of  S. 
Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi ! a Picture  of 
the  Madonna  contemplating  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  by  Trevisani ; and  a Ceiling 
finely  painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ! 
The  apartments  above  stairs  contain  a 
Ceiling  which  represents  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  &c.  by  Pietro  da  Cortona;  the 
Portrait  of  the  Saint,  from  which  the 
Mosaic  in  the  Church  was  taken;  and 
a Head  of  our  Saviour,  by  Pietro  Peru- 
gino ! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Pace. 
Here,  on  the  right  of  the  Great  Door, 
are  Raphael’s  celebrated  Sibyls,  sup- 
posed to  be  predicting  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour1!!!  This  inestimable  Fresco, 
considered,  in  point  of  composition,  as 
the  sublimest  work  of  Raphael,  was 
almost  obliterated,  ar.d  would  soon  have 
been  totally  extinct,  had  not  a living 
artist  restored  it;  and  so  well  has  he 
executed  this  difficult  task,  that  every 
lover  of  the  art  of  painting  would  wish 

1 The  Sibylline  Oracles  were  written  on 
palm. leaves  : a presumptive  evidence  that 
they  came  from  Asia  j where  manuscripts 
were,  and  indeed  still  are,  written  on  the  leaves 
of  trees. 

Diodorus  Siculus  records,  that  the  Cuma?an 
Sibyl,  who  was  consulted  by  -/Eneas,  (JEneid.  VI. 
1.  36.)  flourished  in  the  year  before  Christ  1181. 
According  to  the  conjectures  of  ancient  his- 
torians, the  Oracle  was  set  up  at  Cumae  by 
the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi ; and  as  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  accompanied,  in  their  migration 
to  Italy,  by  a Horde  of  Canaaneans,  probably 
the  latter  brought  the  Old  Testament  with 
them  : and  as  the  Homans  appear  to  have 
borrowed  many  of  their  religious  ceremonies 
from  the  Etruscan  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi, 
it  seems  fair  tp  infer  that  the  Sibylline  Oracles 


to  see  him  employed  in  restoring  those 
Frescos  of  the  Stanze  di  llaffacllo , which 
are  hastening  rapidly  to  decay.  Above 
the  Sibyls  are  tour  Prophets,  likewise 
by  Raphael.  The  F'rescos  on  the  left 
of  the  great  door  are  attributed  to  Ti- 
moteo  d’Urbino.  The  first  Chapel,  on 
the  right,  is  embellished  with  good  sculp- 
ture ; and  this  Church  also  contains  a 
picture  of  the  Visitation,  by  Carlo 
Maratta ; and  another  of  the  Present- 
ation, by  Balthazar  Peruzzi. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Agostino.  Here  is  a 
celebrated  Fresco  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
by  Raphael,  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
Great  Door,  and  on  the  third  Pilaster 
of  the  Nave  ! ! Here,  likewise,  in  the 
Chapel  of  S.  Agostino,  are  three  Paint- 
ings by  Guercino : another  of  the 

Chapels  was  painted  by  Lanfranco;  and 
another  contains  a Group,  in  marble, 
representing  the  Madonna,  the  Infant 
Jesus,  and  S.  Andrew',  by  Andrea  Con- 
tucci  da  Sansovino.  One  of  the  Altars 
is  ornamented  with  the  Statue  of  a 
Saint,  by  Ercole  F'errata;  and  another 
Altar  exhibits  the  Madonna  di  Loretto, 
by  Caravaggio. 

Contiguous  to  this  Church  is  a Public 
Library,  deemed  the  best  in  Rome, 
except  those  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Minerva. 

Palazzo  Borghese.  This  is  a splendid 
Edifice,  and  particularly  rich  in  Pic- 
tures: those  U'Ually  shown  to  Strangers 
are  in  the  apartments  on  the  ground 
Jloor ; the  first  room  of  which  contains  — 
Christ  taken  into  custody,  by  Vender- 
stern — a Sibyl,  by  Guido  Cagnacci  — 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Jacopo 
Bassano  — S.  Peter,  by  Spagnoletto  — 
Sketch  of  S.  Domenico,  by  Giorgione 
— S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Agostino 
Caracci — the  Holy  F'amily,  by  Garo- 
folo  — the  Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus, 
by  Sassoferato  — the  same  subject,  by 

were  probably  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Libyca  prophesied ; “ That  the  day  would 
come  when  men  would  see  the  King  of  all 
living  things.”  Cumaea,  a Babylonian,  pro- 
phesied ; " That  God  would  he  born  of  a 
Virgin,  and  converse  among  sinners.”  Del- 

Ehica  prophesied  ; “ That  a prophet  would  be 
orn  of  a Virgin.”  Erythrtea,  a Babylonian, 
foretold  a great  part  of  the  Christian  religion, 
in  verses  recorded  by  Eusebius  ; the  first 
letters  of  which,  being  put  together,  make  the 
words,  “ Jesus  Christ  Son  of  God , Saviour 
and  Persica  foretold,  “That  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.” 

The  Italian  word,  Sibylla , is  Oriental,  and 
signifies,  a Gleaner  of  ears  of  corn. 
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Andrea  del  Sarto  — the  Nativity,  by 
Mazzolini  di  Ferrara  — and  the  Cru- 
cifixion, by  Leandro  Bassano.  The 
second  room  contains  — Diana  shoot- 
ing, by  Domenichino  ! ! — the  Depos- 
ition from  the  Cross,  by  Federico  Zuc- 
cari  ! — Head  of  the  Magdalene,  by 
Agostino  Caracci ! — Head  of  Christ, 
by  Annibale  Caracci  ! — the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  by  Garofolo  — three 
Cabinet  Pictures,  by  the  same  master  — 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Muziano  — 
Head  of  S.  Antonio,  by  Agostino  Ca- 
racci — Head  of  S.  Francesco,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci  — two  Landscapes,  by 
Francesco,  Bolognese  — the  Madonna, 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  S.  John,  bv  Pie- 
rino  del  Vaga — Christ  and  his  Disci- 
ples, by  Bonifazio  — Lucretia,  by  Va- 
sari — Leda,  by  the  same  master — Troy 
in  flames,  by  Baroccio  — a Presepio  by 
Tibaldi,  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  scho- 
lars — and  Diana’s  Bath,  by  Poelen- 
burg.  This  room  likewise  contains  a 
Sarcophagus  of  porphyry,  found  in 
Adrian’s  Mausoleum ; and  therefore 
supposed  to  have  held  his  ashes.  Third 
room.  A Story  from  Ariosto,  by  Lan- 
firanco — S.  Francesco  and  Angels,  by 
Annibale  Caracci  ! — S.  Antonio  preach- 
ing to  the  Fishes,  by  Paolo  Veronese ! 

— a Portrait,  by  Andrea  Sacchi ! — a 
Portrait,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ! — Head 
of  Raphael,  by  himself ! — Pordenone 
and  his  Family,  by  himself!  — the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Garofolo  — 
the  same  subject,  by  Giovanni  Bellino 

— the  same  subject,  by  Frangi  — Head 
of  Petrarca,  by  Holbein  — two  Pictures, 
by  Gentileschi  — the  Holy  Family,  by 
Palma  Giovane  — S.  Catherine,  and 
other  Saints,  by  Parmigianino  — the 
Last  Supper,  School  of  Titian  — S. 
John,  by  Paolo  Veronese — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Pomeranchio  — Lucretia, 
by  Bronzino  — and  the  Holy  Family, 
by  Luini  Fontana.  Fourth  room.  The 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Raphael ! ! 

— the  same  subject,  by  Vandyck  I — 
Circe,  by  Dosso  Dossi  — the  Visitation, 
by  Rubens  ! — Saul  and  David,  by  Gior- 

f’one  ! S.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino ! — 
John,  copied  from  Raphael,  by  Giu- 
lio  Romano  — Europa,  by  the  Cav. 
d’Arpino — the  Flagellation,  by  Sebas- 
tiano  del  Piombo  — a Group  of  Persons 
eating,  by  Teniers  — the  llirth  of  the 
Madonna,  School  of  Titian  — two  of  the 
Apostles,  in  separate  pictures,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  — Vanity,  by  Luini  — and 
a Head,  by  Paris  Bordone.  Fifth  room. 


Four  oval  Pictures,  by  Albano!!  the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto  — the  Holy  Family,  School 
of  Raphael  — the  same  Subject,  by 
Lorenzo  Tecreti  — the  Woman  detected 
in  Adultery',  by  Bonifazio — S.  John, 
by  Giulio  Romano  — Battle  of  Con- 
stantine, by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino — Venus, 
by  Padovanini — the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  — and  Lucretia,  School 
of  Guido  ! Sixth  room . The  Fomarina , 
by  Giulio  Romano  — and  several  Pic- 
tures of  Venus,  &c.  by  various  masters. 
Seventh  room.  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,  by  Titian  ! ! — Portrait  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  by  Raphael!! — Portrait  of  a 
Cardinal,  by  Raphael  — Portrait,  by 
Pordenone  ! — the  Prodigal  Son,  by 
Titian — a Boy  with  Flowers,  by  Cara- 
vaggio! — a Faun,  by  Lodovico  Carac- 
ci! — the  Holy  Family,  by  Agostino 
Caracci — and  a Cabinet  Picture,  re- 
presenting the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus, 
by  the  same  master.  Eighth  room.  The 
Graces,  by  Titian  ! ! — the  Prodigal  Son, 
by  Guercino!  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
by  Vandyck  ! — Cattle,  by  Paul  Potter! 

— a Small  Head  of  Christ,  by  Carlo 
Dolci ! — a Small  Head  of  the  Madonna, 
by  the  same  master  ! — Sampson,  by 
Titian,  (a  Sketch)  — Portrait  of  Cosimo 
de’  Medici,  by  Bronzino  — the  Resur- 
rection of  Lazarus,  by  Garofolo  — the 
Magdalene,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto — the 
Flagellation,  by  Garofolo  — two  Por- 
traits painted  on  marble,  by  Bronzino 

— and  the  Holy  Family,  by  Caravaggio. 
Ninth  room.  A Concert,  by  Leonello 
Spada!  — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Carlo  Dolci!  — Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti  — 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Venuti  — the  same 
subject,  by  Scipio  Gaetano  — the  same 
subject,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  — the 
same  subject,  by  Giovanni  Bellino  — 
the  wife  of  Titian,  by  himself — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Garofolo  — the  Ma- 
donna and  Infant  Jesus,  by  Frangi  — 
the  Ascension,  by  Taddeo  Zuccari  — 
and  a Cook,  by  Caravaggio. 

Palazzo  Sciarra.  The  second  Story 
of  this  Edifice  contains  a small,  but 
choice  collection  of  Pictures;  the  greater 
part  of  which  once  enriched  the  Palazzo 
Barberini.  First  room . Christ  bearing 
his  Cross,  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino  — 
Sa.  Barbara,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  — 
Noli  me  tangere , by  Garofolo  ! — the 
Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Giovanni 
Bellino  — a fine  copy  of  the  Transfi- 
guration, by  Carlo  Napolitano  — S.  Se- 
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bastiano,  by  Pietro  Perugino  — Christ 
and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Garo- 
folo!  — S*.  Francesca  and  an  Angel, 
by  Carlo  Venetiano  — Abraham’s  Sacri- 
fice, by  Gherardo  delle  Notti  — Ra- 
phael’s Fornarina,  by  Giulio  Romano 

— a small  Picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Titikn  — another  of  the 
Holy  Family,  by  Bassano  — another  of 
the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Bassano — a large  Antique  Painting, 
subject  unknown.  Second  room.  A 
Small  Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill  — two 
Landscapes,  by  Claude  I-orrain  ! — two 
ditto,  by  Fiamingo  — two,  of  a larger 
size,  by  Both ! — Cupid,  by  the  Cav. 
Landi  — two  small  Landscapes,  by 
Breughel ! and,  between  them,  a Small 
Claude  — a Landscape,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  — several  other  Landscapes; 
and  a Picture  representing  the  Church 
of  Gesu,  during  the  Canonisation  of 
S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Francesco  Saverio: 
the  architectural  part  of  this  painting  is 
by  Galiani,  and  the  figures  are  by  An- 
drea Sacchi.  Third  room.  The  Holy 
Family,  by  Frangi  — Noah  intoxicated, 
by  Andrea  Saccni  — the  Flagellation, 
by  Leonello  Spada  — Cleopatra,  by 
Lanfranco  ! — the  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  by  Baroccio  — the  Saviour  be- 
tween Angers,  by  Fiamingo  — Samp- 
son, supposed  to  have  been  painted 
cither  by  Carocelli,  or  Guereino ! — 
Moses,  by  Guido!  — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Albano  ! — and  our  Saviour,  the 
Madonna,  and  other  Saints,  by  Albert 
Durer.  Fourth  room.  Vanity  and  Mo- 
desty, by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  11!  — Gam- 
blers cheating  a Youth,  by  Caravag- 
gio ! ! I — Conjugal  Love,  by  Agostino 
Caracci — the  Magdalene,  "by  Guido! 

— S.  James,  by  Guereino  — the  death 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  Albert  Durer 

— the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Garo- 
folo!  — Titian,  and  his  Family,  by  him- 
self!— Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  1'itian  ! 

— Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus(a  Sketch), 
by  Nicolas  Poussin! — the  Maddalena 
delle  radici,  by  Guido!  ! — S.  Girolamo, 
by  Guereino! — S.  Mark,  by  ditto!  — 
S.  John,  by  ditto!  — Two  Shepherds  of 
Arcadia  contemplating  a Human  Skull, 
by  Schidonc  1 — Portrait  of  a Youth,  by 
Raphael! — Head  of  S.John  after  De- 
capitation, by  Giorgione  — the  Madon- 
na, the  Saviour,  and  S.  John,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo;  together  with  Small 
Pictures  by  Breughel,  Albano,  &c. 

1 This  skull  rests  upon  a tomb  bearing  the 
inscription ; “ 1,  too,  was  of  Arcadia.” 


Palazzo  Doria.  This  magnificent 
Palace  contains  a large  and  fine  collec- 
tion of  Pictures ; among  which  are  the 
most  celebrated  Landscapes  at  Rome. 
The  first  apartment,  shown  to  strangers, 
is  ornamented  with  a Painting  on  the 
Ceiling,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; it  re- 
presents Noah’s  Sacrifice.  The  second 
apartment  contains  Landscapes  in  tem- 
pera, by  Gasparo  Poussin,  Ciccio  Na- 
politano,  Ac.  The  third  apartment  like- 
wise contains  Landscapes,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin  ; and  a Picture,  by  Castiglione, 
of  a Female  Turk  on  horseback ! Fourth 
apartment.  The  marriage  of  S.  Cathe- 
rine, by  Scipio  Gaetano — two  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Both  ; one  of  which  re- 
presents the  Repose  in  Egypt,  the  other 
the  Fable  of  Mercury  and  Herse. 
Fifth  apartment.  Endyrnion,  by  Guer- 
cino — Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Titian  — 
Portrait  of  Macchiavello,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto ! — Portrait  of  Donna  Olim- 
pia Maildachini9,  author  unknown  — 
Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Paolo  Veronese 

— the  Death  of  Abel,  by  Salvator  Rosa ! 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Frangipani 

— Jansenius,  by  Titian — Portraits  of 
Bartolo  and  Baldo,  in  the  same  picture, 
by  Raphael ! ! — Icarus  and  Daedalus, 
School  of  Andrea  Sacchi — the  Depos- 
ition from  the  Cross,  by  Vasari  — a 
Landscape,  by  Both  — Head  of  a Lady, 
by  Titian  — a Field,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci ! — a Landscape,  by  Both  — Diana 
and  Endyrnion,  by  Rubens  — Portrait, 
by  Vandyck  — Portrait,  by  Titian  — 
Portrait  of  a Gentleman  with  a book 
in  his  hand,  by  Titian  — Portrait  of  a 
celebrated  Widow,  by  Vandyck — - S. 
Girolamo,  by  Annibale  Caracci.  Sixth 
apartment.  Portrait,  by  Rubens,  of 
his  Wife — Portrait,  likewise  by  Ru- 
bens, of  a Gentleman  with  gloves  — 
Portrait,  by  Holbein,  of  his  Wife  — 
and  Semiramis,  Caracci  School.  Seventh 
apartment.  Jacob’s  Journey,  by  Bas- 
sano— Icarus  and  Dcedalus,  by  Albano 

— a Vresepio,  by  Bassano  — Bathsheba, 
by  Bronchuest  — the  Holy  Family,  by 
Lodovico  Caracci  — and  Grecian  Cha- 
rity, by  Valentin.  Gallery.  First  division. 
The  Visitation,  by  Garofolo  — the  Ma- 
donna, by  Sassoferrato ! — a Landscape, 
by  Domenichino ! — two  small  Oval 
Landscapes,  by  ditto ! — the  Confessor  of 
Rubens,  by  the  latter!  — the  Magda- 
lene, by  Titian  — the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! 1 — a large  and 

2 The  Favourite  _of  Innocent  X,  and  his 
Sister-in-law. 
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splendid  Landscape,  by  Claude  ! ! ! — 
the  Visitation,  by  Annibale  Caracci  1 ! I 

— S.  John  Baptist,  by  Valentin  — the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!!! — S.  Francesco, 
and  Angels,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! 1 ! — 
Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti ! — two  Landjscapes,  by  Both 

— Christ  borne  to  the  Sepulchre,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!!! — the  Death  of 
Tancred,  by  Guercino  — the  Nativity, 
by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! ! S.  Rocco,  by 
Schidone  — the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! ! — a large  and 
splendid  Landscape,  by  Claude,  repre- 
senting a Sacrifice  to  the  Delphic 
Apollo ! ! ! ! — Sketch,  by  Correggio,  of 
Virtue  and  other  Figures.  The  second 
division  of  the  Gallery  contains  Frescos 
on  the  Ceiling,  by  Melani ; but  no  easel 
pictures.  Third  division.  A beautiful 
Landscape,  by  Claude,  with  Figures  by 
Filippo  Lauri,  representing  the  Repose 
in  Egypt!!! — a half-length  Female 
Figure",  by  Murillo ! — the  Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Garofolo  — a Head,  by  Rubens 

— a Magdalene,  by  Feti  — the  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents,  by  Luca  Giordano 

— a Landscape,  by  Paul  Brill ! — the 
Prodigal  Son,  by  Guercino ! — a Land- 
scape, by  Torregiani  1 — two  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Claude  ! — the  Magda- 
lene, by  Annibale  Camas — S.  Agnes, 
by  Guercino ! the  Madonna  adoring 
the  sleeping  Saviour,  by  Guido ! — 
Pope  Panfili,  by  Velasquez  — the  Ma- 
donna, by  Parmigianino  — Marsyas 
teaching  Olympus  to  blow  the  Dorian 
Flute,  by  Annibale  Caracci  — a Pre- 
sepio,  by  Parmigianino  — a large  and 
sublime  Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rosa, 
called  his  Belisario ! !J  ! — a Landscape, 
by  Both,  with  Figures  representing 
Christ  in  the  Wilderness,  attended  by 
Angels  — four  Misers  counting  money, 
attributed  to  Manescalco  of  Anvers! 

— a half-length  figure  of  a Faun,  with 
Pan’s  Pipe,  School  of  Rembrandt  — 
the  Madonna,  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
Saints,  by  Lodovico  Caracci.  Fourth 
division.  An  Ecce  Homo,  by  Lodovico 
Caracci  — the  Holy  Family  with  two 
Angels,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo  — the 
Earth,  being  one  of  the  four  Elements 
painted  by  Breughel ! — a Landscape, 
with  figures  of  a Hermit,  Sec.  by  Dome- 
nichino  ! — Susanna,  by  Annibale  Ca- 
racci — The  Air,  by  Breughel ! — a 
Landscape  with  Figures  on  the  side  of 
a river,  by  Domemchino ! ! — Sampson, 
by  Guercino — Noah’s  Ark,  by  Bassano 


— Fire,  by  Breughel  1 — two  Small 
Landscapes,  by  Both  — an  Angel  visit- 
ing S.  Peter  when  in  Prison,  by  Lan- 
francol  — a Small  Picture  of  our  Sa- 
viour on  the  Cross,  by  Michael  Angelo  ! 

— the  Garden  of  Eden,  by  Breughel ! 

— Abraham’s  Offering  of  his  Son,  by 
Titian  ! ! — Water,  being  the  fourth 
Element  painted  by  Breughel ! — a 
Wedding  Feast,  by  Teniers ! ! — aWoman 
catching  F'leas,  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti 

— the  Maddalena  sedente,  by  Caravag- 
gio ! — Queen  Giovanna  of  Arragon, 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci — a Copy  of  the 
Aldobrandini  Marriage,  by  Nicolas 
Poussin  — Portrait  of  a Duke  of  F’er- 
rara,  by  Tintoretto  — Portrait  of  an  old 
Man  with  a Beard,  by  Titian  — the 
Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by  Padova- 
nino  — and  the  Holy  Family  and  S. 
Catherine,  by  Titian. 

Palazzo  Bracciano.  This  spacious 
Mansion,  built  by  the  Chigi  Family, 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  with  pecu- 
liar taste  and  magnificence  by  the  late 
Duke  di  Bracciano.  The  Quadrangle 
and  Staircase  are  ornamented  with  an- 
cient and  modem  Sculpture;  and  among 
the  Paintings,  in  the  rooms  usually 
shown  to  Strangers,  are  the  following. 
First  room.  Two  Landscapes,  by  Claude, 
one  of  which  is  very  beautiful  — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Giovanni  Bellino  — 
the  Magdalene,  by  Murillo  — and  Christ 
with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona.  Second  room.  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  ! — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Sassoferrato ! — Painting  and 
Sculpture,  by  Guercino  — Children,  by 
Giulio  Romano  — S.  Gregorio,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio— S.  Girolamo,  by  Guercino 

— a large  Picture,  by  Schidone  — the 
Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Parmi- 
gianino — and  the  Holy  Family,  by 
Giulio  Romano.  Third  room.  Several 
interesting  Portraits ; among  which  are 
two  Heads,  by  Luini ; one,  by  Raphael ; 
and  one, by  Velasquez,  representing  In- 
nocent X, — two  full-length  Portraits, 
by  Vandyck — and  a beautiful  miniature 
Field,  by  Annibale  Caracci ! ! Fourth 
room.  The  Floly  Family,  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto!  — the  same  subject,  by  Ghe- 
rardo delle  Notti  — the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Rubens — a Field,  by 
Bassano — two  Seaports,  by  F'iamingo 

— a large  Picture,  by  Palma  Giovane  — 
S.  Francesco,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  — 
and  a Magdalene,  by  Guido.  The  Jiflh 
room  contains  a Mosaic  Pavement  ad- 
mirably copied  from  that  with  which 
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Sylla  is  supposed  to  have  embellished 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Palestrina. 1 The  sixth  apartment  (lead- 
ing to  the  ball-room)  has  a Ceiling 
]>ainted  by  Pozzi.  In  the  Ball  Room  is 
a Mosaic  Pavement,  beautifully  copied 
from  that  which  adorns  the  Circular 
Hall  of  the  Vatican  Museum.  Here 
are  several  pieces  of  modern  Sculpture ; 
pre-eminent  among  which  is  the  Her- 
cules of  Canova,  represented  in  the  act 
of  throwing  Lichus  into  the  sea.  Here 
likewise  are  some  ancient  Statues,  and 
a Ceiling  painted  by  Domenico  del  Frati 
and  the  Cav.  Landi : the  Oval,  near  the 
Group  of  Hercules  and  Lichas,  is  by  the 
latter.  The  room  communicating  with 
this  apartment  has  a Ceiling  painted  by 
the  Cav.  Camuccini ; and  representing 
the  Fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  The 
Pavement  is  a copy  from  ancient  Mo- 
saics : and  the  room  in  the  same  line  be- 
yond this  contains  an  ancient  Statue  of 
a Philosopher  seated.  Beyond  the  ball- 
room, on  the  right,  is  a Gallery  orna- 
mented with  an  ancient  Statue  of  a 
Canephora,  and  a Ceiling  finely  painted 
by  Pelagi. 

Palazzo  Colonna.  This  immense  Struc- 
ture stands  on  the  site  of  the  Domus 
Cornelii.  On  the  Staircase  is  a Statue 
representing  a Captive  (probably  taken 
from  the  Forum  of  Trajan):  and  fixed 
in  the  Wall,  opposite  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance, is  a Basso  Rilievo  of  porphyry, 
representing  the  Head  of  Medusa,  and 
supposed  to  be  a likeness  of  Nero.  The 
anteroom  to  the  Gallery  contains  seve- 
ral Pictures ; among  which  are  Calvin, 
by  Titian  — Luther,  by  the  same  artist 
— Cain  and  Abel,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  — 


Europa,  by  Albano  — a Peasant  eating, 
attributed  to  Annibale  Caracci  — and  a 
Portrait,  by  Paoli  Veronese.  The  Co- 
lonna Gallery  (with  respect  to  size  and 
architecture,  the  finest  apartment  at 
Rome)  measures,  in  length,  2C9  Paris 
feet;  and,  in  breadth,  35:  at  each  ex- 
tremity is  a Vestibule,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Gallery  by  Columns  and 
Pilasters  of  giallo  antico.  The  Ceiling 
is  well  painted ; and  represents  the  san- 
guinary Battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  in 
the  Gulf  of  Patras ; and  among  the  Pic- 
tures and  Statues  which  embellish  this 
apartment  are  the  following.  A Land- 
scape, by  Nicolas  Poussin — ditto,  by 
Vander  Werf — Landscapes,  by  Gasparo 
Poussin,  Orizonte,  Paul  Brill,  Breughel, 
Bergham,  Sec.  — the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, and  S.  John,  by  Romanelli  — 
S.  Peter  with  the  Angel,  by  Lanfranco 

— the  Magdalene  in  glory,  by  Annibale 
Caracci  — S.  Sebastiano,  by  Guercino — 
S.  John  in  the  Desert,  by  Salvator  Rosa 

— Caesar  sacrificing,  by  Carlo  Maratta — 
and  a Sketch  by  T itian,  of  himself  and 
his  Family  at  their  devotions.  Statues 
of  Venus,  Germanicus,  Trajan,  and 
Flora ; together  with  that  of  a Recum- 
bent Female,  supposed  to  be  Grecian 
sculpture. 

The  Palace  likewise  contains  a small 
Column  of  rosso  antico,  called  The  Co- 
lonna Bellica : which  once  stood  before 
the  Temple  of  Bellona;  and  near  what 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  that 
Temple,  the  Column  in  question  was 
found.2 

Palazzo  Giustiniani.  This  Edifice 
stands  on  the  site  of  Nero’s  Baths 3 ; 
whence  several  of  the  Antiquities  of  its 


1 This  Mosaic  is  supposed,  by  Winckehnann, 
to  represent  the  arrival  of  Menelaus  in  Egypt : 
but  Kircher  thinks  it  an  Allegory;  the  first 
part  showing  the  evils  occasioned  by  Fortune 
when  adverse ; the  second,  the  sacrifices  ottered 
to  render  her  propitious ; and  the  third,  the 
solemnities  used  in  thanking  her  for  favours 
bestowed.  The  Cardinal  de  Polignac  sup- 
poses it  to  represent  the  Expedition  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  : and 
the  Abb<2  Barthelemy  (inconsequence,  perhaps, 
of  observing  that  several  of  the  figures  are  in 
the  Roman  military  garb ; and  that  above  the 
gate  of  a building  ornamented  with  four 
Egyptian  statues  is  a Roman  eagle)  supposes 
the"  subject  to  be  Adrian’s  Travels  in  Egypt : 
and  thus  far  seeins  certain, — that  the  scene  lies 
in  the  Island  of  Elephantine,  near  Syene,  and 
below  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Mosaics  were  used  in 
Persia  during  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes  ; and 
thence  the  art  of  making  them  was  probably 
transported  to  Assyria,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
But  the  Mosaic  at  Palestrina  6eems,  from  the 


shape  of  the  Greek  letters  (particularly  the 
Epsilon  and  Sigma),  in  which  the  names  of  the 
animals  represented  are  specified,  to  be  rather 
of  the  second  century  than  older,  in  which  case 
this  Mosaic  must  have  been  made  long  after 
Sylla’s  time,  and  probably  during  the  reign  of 
Adrian.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  writer  of 
the  History  of  Animals  in  Greek  (by  name 
iElian)  was  a native  of  Prameste,  and  the  con- 
temporary of  Adrian. 

3 When  Rome  declared  war  against  a foreign 
enemy,  an  arrow  was  shot  from  the  top  of  the 
Column  which  stood  before  the  Temple  of 
Bellona:  and  Livy  mentions  (lib.  i.)  that  a 
javelin  thrown  toward  an  enemy’s  territory 
was  a declaration  of  war. 

3 Nero’s  Baths  were  restored  by  Alexander 
Severus:  they  extended  to  the  Piazza  Rondini. 
ni ; near  which  spot,  in  a Public-house,  con- 
tiguous to  the  church  of  the  Madalena,  part  of 
their  remains  may  be  traced.  They  must  have 
been  sumptuously  ornamented,  judging  by  the 
number  of  fine  statues,  busts,  and  Bassi  Rilievi, 
found  in  them. 
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Museum  were  taken  : but  as  the  major  Veronese  — and  the  Crucifixion,  by 
part  have  been  sold,  little  now  remains  Tintoretto. 

worth  notice,  except  a Group  in  the  An  unfinished  apartment  of  this  Palace 
Hall  of  entrance,  representing  two  War-  contains  a celebrated  Colossal  Statue  of 
riors  fighting;  and,  in  the  other  Apart-  Antinous,  in  the  character  of  Osiris,  the 
ments,  a Grecian  Statue,  with  the  arms  Egyptian  Bacchus:  it  was  found  in  the 
elevated  — a Group  called  Conjugal  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  at  Palestrina, 
Love  — a Bust  of  Scipio  — a Statue,  during  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VI.;  is 
called  Paris  — ditto,  of  a Goat  — a of  beautiful  Greek  marble,  and  about  1 1 
Group  representing  Hercules  and  Cer-  English  feet  in  height.  The  left  hand 
berus  — and  the  Statue  of  a sleeping  once  held  a thyrsus  of  bronze;  and  close 
Female.  to  the  left  leg  stands  the  mystic  Basket 

Chiesn  di  S.  Ltdgi  de'  Pranced.  The  of  Bacchus.  The  bronze  draper)-,  which 
second  Chapel  on  the  right  of  the  Prin-  originally  covered  part  of  this  figure,  is, 
cipal  Entrance  to  this  Church  contains  like  the  thyrsus,  lost ; the  face  and  hair 
Frescos,  by  Domenichino;  which  re-  precisely  resemble  the  Alto  Rilievo  of 
present  the  Alms-deeds,  Death,  and  Antinous  in  the  Villa  Albani ; the  cha- 
Apotheosis  of  S.  Cecilia;  with  other  racter  is  beautiful;  the  position  grand 
circumstances  relative  to  her,  and  her  and  imposing ; the  execution  delicate ; 
Husband,  S.  Valerian.  the  preservation  of  the  marble  perfect; 

Palazzo  Masdmi  — celebrated  for  con-  in  short,  this  is,  according  to  the  opinion 
taining  the  Statue  of  a Discobolus,  in  of  Flaxman,  the  finest  of  all  the  existing 
white  marble,  copied  from  that,  in  statues  of  Antinous. 1 * 
bronze,  by  Myron  ; and  one  of  the  finest  Palazzo  Famese.  This  immense  Pa- 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  Rome  ! ! 1 It  was  lace,  commenced  by  Sangallo,  and  finish- 
found  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  On  the  ed  by  Michael  Angelo  and  Giacomo  della 
back-front  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi  are  Porta,  is  a peculiarly  fine  piece  of  archi- 
Frescos,  by  Caravaggio  ! tecture.8  Before  it  stand  two  magnifi- 

Patazzo  Braschi.  This  magnificent  cent  oval  Basins  of  Egyptian  granite 
Structure,  built  after  the  designs  of  the  (above  17  feet  in  length,  and  in  depth 
Cav.  Morelli,  is  adorned  by  a Staircase  between  four  and  five),  which  were 
particularly  beautiful,  both  with  respect  found  in  Caracalla's  Baths ; and  in  the 
to  its  construction  and  its  decorations ; Quadrangle  is  the  Sarcophagus  of  Cseci- 
among  the  latter  of  which  are  16  Co-  lia  Me  tel  la,  made  of  Parian  marble,  and 
lumns  of  red  Oriental  Granite  ; Pilas-  found  in  her  Monument.  The  Gallery 
ters  of  the  same ; and  four  antique  Sta-  above  stairs  is  ornamented  with  some  of 
tues,  namely, Commodus, Ceres, Achilles,  the  most  admired  Frescos  in  Rome, 
and  Pallas.  In  the  apartments  upstairs  executed  by  Annibale  Caracci  and  his 
are  the  following  Pictures.  The  Ma-  scholars.  The  centre  piece  on  the  Ceil- 
donna  and  our  Saviour,  by  Sassoferrato  ing  represents  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus 
— the  same  subject,  by  Guido  — the  and  Ariadne!  Other  paintings  repre- 
Madonna,  our  Saviour,  and  Saints,  by  sent  Paris  receiving  the  golden  Apple 
Garofolo  — two  fine  Portraits,  by  Van-  from  Mercury — Pan  offering  goat- 
dyck  — Delilah  and  Sampson,  by  Cara-  skins  to  Diana  — Galatea  with  Tritons, 
vaggio  — the  Miracle  of  the  loaves  and  Nymphs,  and  Loves  — Jupiter  and  Juno 
fishes,  by  Garofolo  ! — the  Woman  de-  — Apollo  flaying  Marsyas — Boreas 
tected  in  Adultery,  by  Titian!  — the  carrying  off  Orythia — Diana  and  Endy- 
Madonna  and  Angels,  by  Murillo  ! ! — mion  — Eurydice  recalled  to  the  Shades 
the  Marriage  of  §.  Catherine,  by  Fra  below — Europa on  the  Bull — Aurora 
Bartolommeo  — the  Marriage  of  Cana  and  Cephalus  in  a chariot,  Titan  asleep, 
in  Galilee,  by  Garofolo!  — S.  Sebas-  and  Cupid  flying  w-ith  a basket  of  roses 
tiano,  by  l-’iamingo — Copy,  by  one  of  — Venus  and  Anchises  — Hercules  and 
the  Caracci  School,  of  a Holy  Family  Iole— Cupid  binding  a Satyr — Salma- 
painted  by  Raphael — Lucretia,  by  Paolo  cis  and  Hermaphroditus — Syrinx  turned 

1 A mutilated  Statue,  commonly  called  Pas-  3 * * * * Most  of  the  materials  for  building  the 

quin,  which  rests  against  one  of  the  exterior  Famese  Palace  were  taken  from  the  Colosseum 

Walls  of  the  Braschi  Palace,  is  supposed  (judg-  and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  : indeed,  the 

ing  by  what  remains)  to  have  been  originally  a Colosseum,  during  many  years,  seems  to  have 

splendid  work,  representing  Menelaus  with  been  considered  merely  as  a stone  quarry, 

the  dead  body  of  Patroclus. 
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into  reeds  by  Pan  — Leander,  conducted 
by  Cupid,  swimming  to  visit  Hero  — 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  — Combat  be- 
tween Perseus  and  Phineas  — Polyphe- 
mus playing  on  the  Syringa,  to  charm 
Galatea — Polyphemus  hurling  the  frag- 
ment of  a rock  at  Acis  — Jupiter  and 
Ganymedes  — and  Hyacintnus  and 
Apollo.  Another  apartment,  called  II 
Gabinetto,  contains  fine  Frescos,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci ; namely,  Hercules  sup- 
porting the  celestial  Globe  — Ulysses 
delivering  his  companions  from  Circe  — 
the  same  Hero  passing  the  Islands  of 
the  Sirens — Anapiusand  Amphinomus 
saving  their  Parents  from  Death,  during 
an  Eruption  of  iEtna  — Perseus  behead- 
ing Medusa — and  Hercules  wrestling 
with  the  Nematan  Lion.  The  Orna- 
ments in  chiaro  scuro,  which  divide  these 
paintings,  are  beautifully  executed. 

Palazzo  Spada.  The  ground  floor  of 
this  Edifice  contains  two  rooms  filled 
with  Sculpture.  In  the  first,  is  a Copy 
of  the  head  of  Laocoon,  and  a Statue  of 
Antisthcnes  seated  I ! In  the  second,  are 
eight  Bassi  Rilievi  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus  ! ! and  a Colossal  Statue  of  a 
Warrior  holding  a Globe,  supposed 
(though  without  sufficient  authority)  to 
represent  Pompey,  and  to  be  the  figure 
at  whose  base  Ctesar  fell ! ! This  Sta- 
tue, according  to  report,  was  found  in  a 
Vault,  under  the  Strada  de’  Leutari, 
near  the  Piazza  di  Pasquino.  Among 
the  Pictures  up-stairs  the  following  are 
some  of  the  most  striking.  First  room. 
David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath,  by 
Guercino;  and  Roman  Charity,  by  Ca- 
ravaggio.  Second  room.  Judith  with  the 
Head  of  Holofernes,  by  Guido — Lu- 
cretia,  by  ditto  1 — the  Iiead  of  Seneca, 
by  Salvator  Rosa  — a Landscape,  by 
1 eniers  — Jacob  at  the  W ell,  by  N icolas 
Poussin  — and  Time  unveiling  Truth, 
by  Albano.  Third  room.  A Mother 
teaching  her  Child  to  work,  by  Cara- 
vaggio ! I — the  Saviour  before  Pilate, 
by  Gherardo  delle  Notti  — Beatrice 
Cenci,  by  Paolo  Veronese  — and  Dido 
on  the  funeral  Pile,  by  Guercino.  Fourth 
room.  Portrait  of  Paul  III,  by  Titian — 
ditto,  of  Cardinal  Spada,  by  Guido  — a 
Snow  Piece,  attributed  to  Teniers — the 
Heads  of  two  Boys,  attributed  to  Cor- 
reggio ! II — 'Hie  Magdalene,  byGuercino 
• — a female  Musician,  by  Caravaggio — 
and  a large  Picture  representing  the 
Flight  of  Helen,  by  Guido. 

Palazzo  Mattei.  This  Palace  stands 
on  the  Site  of  the  Circus  Flaminius. 


The  Quadrangle  exhibits  an  ancient  and 
valuable  Basso  Rilievo  of  green  basalt, 
representing  an  Egyptian  sacrificial  pro- 
cession t and  on  the  Stairs  are  two  an- 
tique Seats  of  marble,  and  two  fine  Bassi 
Rilievi.  The  Corridor  above  is  likewise 
ornamented  with  Bassi  Rilievi ; and  in 
the  rooms  usually  shown  to  Strangers 
are  the  following  Paintings.  Fish, 
Poultry,  and  Butchers’  Meat,  four  Pic- 
tures, all  by  Passeri  — Charles  I,  and 
Charles  1 1,  of  England,  by  Vandyck  — 
two  Landscapes,  attributed  to  Passeri — 
a Holy  Family,  of  the  Caracci  School  — 
Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  by  Guido  — the 
Nativity,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona ; and  the 
Cavalcade  of  Clement  VIII,  and  the 
Entry  of  Charles  V,  into  Bologna,  by 
Tempesta.  The  Gallery  contains  a Bust 
of  Cicero ; and  its  Ceiling  is  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  Paul  Brill,  &c. 

Palazzo  Costaguti.  Here  are  six  Ceil- 
ings finely  painted  in  fresco ; the  first, 
by  Albano,  represents  Hercules  wound- 
ing the  Centaur  — The  second,  by  Do- 
menichino,  represents  Apollo  in  his 
Car;  Time  bringing  Truth  to  light; 
and  Boys  with  lions’  skins,  Hercules’s 
club,  &c.  I! — The  third,  by  Guercino, 
represents  Rinaldo  and  Armida! — The 
fourth,  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino,  repre- 
sents Juno  nursing  Hercules.  This 
room  likewise  contains  Portraits  of 
a Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  by 
Titian ; and  an  interesting  Picture  of 
a Gipsy,  by  Caravaggio  — '1  he  fifth  Ceil- 
ing, by  Lanfranco,  represents  Justice 
embracing  Peace — and  the  sixth,  by 
Romanclli,  represents  Arion  thrown 
into  the  sea,  and  preserved  by  a dolphin. 

Palazzo  Falconieri.  The  Pictures 
here,  collected  by  Cardinal  Fesche,  are 
very  numerous,  and  several  of  them  very 
valuable ; those  of  the  Flemish  School 
especially.  The  first  floor  contains,  the 
Visitation,  by  Daniello  da  Vol terra  — 
Christ  supping  with  the  Pilgrims,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  who  has  introduced 
Portraits  of  his  own  family  into  the 
picture  — the  Last  Judgment,  by  Tin- 
toretto — the  Assumption,  by  Guido  ! 

a Madonna  and  Child,  by  Andrea  di 
Salerno  — a fine  Ba<-sano — the  Daugh- 
ter of  Herodias  with  the  Head  of  S.  J ohn 
(the  latter  finely  executed),  by  Guercino 
— the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  Albano  I — 
the  Madonna,  the  Saviour,  and  S.  John, 
by  Murillo  I — Peace  and  Justice,  author 
doubtful  I — a fine  Portrait,  by  Titian  — 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  by  Domenichino  — 
Semiramis,  at  her  toilet,  receiving  intcl- 
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ligence  of  a revolt,  by  Mengs — two  Por- 
traits, by  Paris  Bordone  — a Landscape, 
by  Salvator  Rosa  — ditto,  attributed  to 
Titian  — ditto,  attributed  to  Annibale 
Caracci  — ditto,  by  Gasparo  Poussin  — 
the  Saviour  borne  by  Angels  after  the 
Crucifixion,  by  Correggio!  — two  Chil- 
dren, by  ditto!  — a Holy  Family,  by 
ditto!  — a Madonna  and  Child,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci  — S.  John,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  — a Picture  in  the  style  of 
Murillo,  author  unknown  — a Picture, 
painted  by  Raphael,  when  he  was  only 
18,  and  before  he  quitted  the  School  of 
Perugino  — and  another,  painted  after- 
wards, when  he  was  25 — the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, by  Annibale  Caracci ! — Sketch, 
by  Correggio  — a Holy  Family,  by  An- 
drea del  Sarto  — a Madonna  and  Child, 
by  Schidone ! — Cupid  mounted  on  an 
Eagle,  by  Domenichino  ! — a Holy  Fa- 
mily, by  Fra  Bartolommeo  ! — S.  John, 
by  C'orreggio ! — three  Frescos,  sketched 
by  Michael  Angelo,  and  finished  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piotnbo — S.  John  preach- 
ing, by  Rembrandt!  — four  Heads,  by 
ditto,  one  being  his  own  likeness  — a 
Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Cuyp ! — 
another,  with  Fishermen,  by  ditto  — 
Landscape,  by  Paul  Potter  — a Philo- 
sopher, by  Gerard  Dow!  — a Battle,  by 
Wouvermans  ! — the  Caravan,  by  Adrian 
Vanderwelde  ! — a Landscape,  by  Paul 
Potter ! — the  Saviour  in  Prison,  by 
Teniers!  — a Landscape,  by  Isaac  Van 
Ostade! — the  inside  of  a Cottage,  or 
Stable,  by  Teniers  ! — Peter  denying  the 
Saviour,  by  Ghcrardo  delle  Notti — the 
Magdalene,  by  Vandyck  — insides  of 
Churches,  by  Peter  Neff  — an  Ecce 
Homo,  by  Rembrandt  — the  Ascension, 
by  Vandyck,  &c.  &c.  The  second  Jloor 
has  not  lately  been  shown  to  Foreign- 
ers ; but  contained,  when  last  exhibited 
to  public  view,  a Picture  of  Diana  and 
other  Figures,  by  Le  Sueur  — Christ, 
Mary,  and  Martha,  by  the  same  mas- 
ter— the  following  Pictures,  by  Nico- 
las Poussin ; the  Holy  Family  with 
Angels  — Human  Life  represented  by 
the  four  Seasons  ! — the  Deluge ! — and 
a Landscape,  called  Les  Chartreux! — 
Landscapes,  by  Claude,  &e.  &c. 1 * 

Palazzo  Farnesina.  The  Entrance 

1 In  order  to  see  Cardinal  Fesche’s  pictures, 

it  la  requisite  to  apply  to  his  Secretary  for  per- 

mission ; and  likewise  to  mention  the  names 

of  tile  persons  who  wish  to  be  admitted. 

a We  are  told  that  Michael  Angelo,  think- 

ing the  figures  in  this  room  too  diminutive  for 

the  situations  in  which  they  arc  placed,  drew 

the  above  named  Head,  in  order  to  make 


Hall  of  this  Edifice  is  finely  painted  in 
Fresco,  by  Raphael  and  his  Scholars, 
who  have  represented  the  History  of 
Psyche.  On  the  Ceiling  are  the  Coun- 
cil and  Banquet  of  the  Gods  — in  one 
of  the  Angles  are  the  Graces ; and  she, 
whose  back  only  is  seen,  was  executed 
entirely  by  Raphael.  In  an  adjoining 
room  is  his  Galatea,  coloured  bv  himself, 
together  with  a fine  Colossal  Dead  (in 
one  of  the  Lunettes)  sketched  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo.8  On  the  Ceiling  of  this 
room  are  Diana  in  her  Car — and  the 
Fable  of  Medusa  — together  with  seve- 
ral other  Ornaments,  by  Daniello  da 
Volterra,  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  and 
Balthazar  Peruzzi.  The  Hall  above 
stairs  is  ornamented  with  a Painting  of 
Vulcan’s  Forge,  by  Peruzzi ; and  a 
Frieze,  executed  by  the  Scholars  of 
Raphael.3 * * * * 

Palazzo  Corsini.  This  noble  Palace, 
once  the  residence  of  Christina  of  Swe- 
den, contains  a magnificent  double 
Staircase,  which  leads  to  a suite  of 
Apartments  enriched  with  some  good 
Sculpture  and  several  fine  Pictures. 
First  room.  A Sarcophagus,  found  at 
Antium  ! — an  ancient  Mosaic — a Head, 
copied  from  Guido,  in  modern  Mosaic — 
a Bust,  in  nero  antico.  Second  room. 
The  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine,  by  Carlo 
Maratta  — Landscapes,  by  Orizonte,  &c. 
Third  room.  A Head,  by  Rubens!  — 
an  Ecce  Homo,  by  Guercino!! ! — Christ 
before  Pilate,  by  Vandyck  ! — S.  Peter, 
by  Caravaggio  — the  Holy  Family,  by 
liaroccio  — the  Madonna  and  Infant 
Saviour,  by  Caravaggio  ! ! ! — the  same 
subject,  by  Vandyck  [—two  Small  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa  — two  Heads, 
supposed  to  represent  Luther  and  his 
Wife,  by  Holbein — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Fra  Bartolommeo  ! ! — the  same  sub- 
ject, by  Garofolo — Heathen  Divinities, 
by  Albano!  — Portrait  of  Julius  11, 
attributed  to  Raphael  — Portrait  of 
Philip  II,  by  Titian  — and  an  ancient 
Consular  Chair  of  Parian  marble,  em- 
bellished with  Bassi  Rilievi ; and  found 
on,  or  near,  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano.  Fourth  room. 
The  Madonna  and  our  Saviour,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto — a Vestal,  by  Carlo 

Raphael  sensible  of  his  error  : and  Raphael  is 
supposed  to  have  felt  the  criticism  so  poig- 
nantly, that  he  became  disgusted  with  his 
work,  and  left  it  unfinished. 

3 Unless  the  Custode  be  apprised  beforehand, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  Palazzo  Farnesina. 
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Accademia  di  S.  Luca.  This  Academy, 
and  the  adjoining  Church  of  Saints  Luca 
and  Martina,  stand  near  the  Forum  of 
Augustus ; and  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Secretarium  Senatus.  The  Academy 
contains  the  Skull  of  Raphael  — a cele- 
brated Picture,  by  that  Artist,  of  S. 
Luke  painting  the  Portraits  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  our  Saviour,  and  Raphael 
looking  on  ! 1 — a Picture  of  Christ  with 
the  Pharisee,  by  Titian ! — two  Land- 
scapes, by  Salvator  Rosa  — ditto,  by 
Gasparo  Poussin  — tw*o  Heads,  by  An- 

felica,  one  being  her  own  Portrait  — 
lodels,  by  Michael  Angelo,  of  some  of 
his  Figures  in  the  Cappella  de’  Principi 
at  Florence  ; and  several  other  interest- 
ing pieces  of  Sculpture  and  Painting. 
The  Church  of  Saints  Luca  and  Martina 
contains  a recumbent  Statue  of  the  latter 
Saint  under  the  great  Altar,  by  Nicolo 
Menghino ; and  here  likewise  is  a Sub- 
terranean Chapel,  made  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Roman  Accademia  delle  belle  Arti, 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  is  also  called  “ Accademia 
di  S.  Luca;”  and  the  Students  belong- 
ing to  this  useful  establishment  receive, 
gratuitously,  theoretical  and  practical 
lessons  on  the  Art  of  Drawing.  This 
Academy  is  likewise  provided  with  able 
Masters,  who  instruct  their  Pupils  in 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Architecture,  in 
all  its  branches,  Geometry,  Perspective, 
and  Optics,  Anatomy,  History,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Costumes. 

Rome  contains  several  Hospitals : 
that  of  S.  Spirito  is  a handsome  Edifice ; 
and  receives  Foundlings  and  Sick  Per- 
sons of  all  descriptions  : but  the  w ant  of 
cleanliness  in  this  Hospital  renders  it  a 
dangerous  place  to  visit.  The  Hospital 
of  S.  Michele,  also,  is  a spacious  Build- 
ing; and  receives  the  Sick,  the  Aged, 
and  the  Orphan  Poor ; the  last  of  whom 
are  instructed  in  the  Arts  of  Painting, 
and  of  weaving  Tapestry. 

The  Mosaic  Manufacture,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Cav.  Camuccini,  at  the 
Vatican,  is  w ell  worth  notice  ; as  are  the 
Studii  of  so  many  distinguished  Artists, 
that  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
Work  to  particularise  them  all. 

The  pre-eminent  Sculptor  of  the 
present  moment  is  the  Cav.  Thor- 
wraldsen  ; w ho  excels  in  every  branch  of 
his 
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Maratta  — the  Holy  Family,  by  ditto  — 

Raphael's  Fomarina , attributed  to  Giulio 
Romano — S.  Girolamo,  attributed  to 
Titian  — Paul  III,  attributed  to  Ra- 
phael— the  Magdalene,  by  Baroccio^ — 

S.  John,  by  Guercino  — tne  Holy  Fa- 
milv,  by  Bassano  — the  Crucifixion  of 
S.  Peter,  by  Guido!  — a wild  Beast 
Hunt,  by  Rubens ! ! — the  Decapitation 
of  S.  John,  by  Guido  ! I ! — S.  Peter  and 
S.  Agata,  by  Lanfranco  — Head  of  Car- 
dinal Barberini,  by  Dortienichino — a 
Hare,  by  Albert  Durer  ! ! — and  a small 
Statue  of  Christ,  by  Michael  Angelo ! 

Fifth  room.  The  Madonna,  by  Carlo 
Maratta — an  Ecce  Homo , by  Carlo  Dolci ! 

— the  same  subject,  by  Guido  — two 
, Landscapes,  by  the  Master  of  Claude 

Lorraine  — the  Saviour  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,  by  Guercino  — and  the  Na- 
tivity, by  Gherardo  delle  Notti.  Sixth 
room.  Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  — the  Sons  of  Charles  V,  by 
Titian  — Cardinal  Castiglione,  by  Ra- 
phael ! — a Cardinal,  by  Domenichino — 
and  a Doge  of  Venice,  by  Tintoretto. 

Seventh  room.  The  Madonna  and  Infant 
Jesus,  by  Murillo  ! ! ! — a Small  Picture 
of  Christ,  &c.,  by  Correggio ! — a Large 
Landscape,  by  Gasparo  Poussin  ! ! ! — 
two  Landscapes,  by  Orizonte — Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  by  Garofolo  — the 
Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  by  Lo 
dovico  Caracci  ! — a Portrait,  by  Do- 
menichino— Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  Luca  Giordano  — the  Wo- 
man detected  in  Adultery,  by  Titian  ! — 
and  S.  Sebastiano,  by  Rubens.  Eighth 
room.  A Pieta,  by  Lodovico  Caracci ! — 

S.  John  Baptist,  by  Caravaggio  — two 
Oval  Pictures,  by  A lbano  — Judith  with 
the  Head  of  Holofernes,  by  Gherardo 
delle  Notti ! — Love  sleeping,  by  Guido 

— Seneca  in  the  Bath,  by  Caravaggio  — 

Landscapes,  by  Gasparo  Poussin  — 

Peter  denying  Christ,  by  Valentin  — a 
Sketch  for  a Frieze,  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio  ! — and  Susanna,  by  Dome- 
nichino. Ninth  room.  Two  Colossal 
Heads,  by  Lodovico  Caracci  — four 
Heads,  by  Parmigianino  — a large  Pic- 
ture, by  Titian,  representing  Venus,  &c 

— Sheep,  &c.,  by  Teniers  ! — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Nicolas  Poussin — Prome 
theus,  by  Salvator  Rosa  — the  Plague 
at  Milan,  by  Muratori  — a Landscape, 
by  Nicolas  Poussin!  — and  two  Oval 
Pictures  of  Angels,  by  Sebastiano  del 

Piombo.  his  sublime  art ; and  whose  chisel  prc- 

1 This  picture  has  been  so  much  restored  that  very  little  now  remains  of  the  original  painting, 
by  Raphael. 
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duces  Bassi  Rilievi  which,  like  the  Fres- 
cos of  Raphael,  maybe  called  inimitable. 
Other  distinguished  Sculptors  are  — 
the  Cav.  d’Este  — Finelli  — Pozzi  — 
Gibson  — Caputi,  celebrated  for  works 
in  bronze  — Hopfgarten  and  Jollage, 
likewise  celebrated  for  works  in  bronze 
— and  Gioacchino  and  Pietro  Belli, 
distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  their 
works  in  silver. 

The  most  eminent  Historical  Painter 
is  the  Cav.  Camuccini 1 — and,  among 
others  who  excel  in  this  branch  of  their 
art,  are,  Minardi — Vicar  — and  Over- 
bek.  Among  the  most  distinguished 
Landscape  Bainetrs  are  — Voogd  — 
Werstappen  — Teerlink  — Chauvin  — 
Catel  — and  Caracciolo,  a successful 
imitator  of  Claude.  Keiserman  is  pre- 
eminent as  a Landscape  Painter  in 
Aquarella.  Signora  Bianca  Boni  — and 
Signora  Enrichetta  Fioroni,  are  good 
Miniature  Painters.2 

Girometti,  as  an  Incisore , is  pre-emi- 
nent, both  for  Camei  and  Intagli  of  pietra 
dura  — and  Giovanni  Dies,  and  Pes- 
trini,  are  pre-eminent  for  Camei  of 
Conchiglia. 

Paoletti  excels  in  the  art  of  making 
Pastes,  and  Sulphurs — and  some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Scajuola,  and  Paint- 
ings all'  Encausto,  may  be  found  in  the 
Studio  of  Stefano  Angelini. 

Among  the  most  eminent  Mosaicisti 
is  Gioacchino  Barberi. 

Rome  is  usually  frequented  during 
winter  by  several  English  medical  men ; 
and  two  well  known  Physicians,  Doctors 
Kissock  and  Thompson,  reside  there. 
Mr.  Baines,  likewise,  a member  of  the 
English  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  in 
consequence  of  delicate  health,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  an  .extensive  prac- 
tice in  England,  is  now  (1835)  settled 
at  Rome. 

Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.  the  prin- 
cipal Bankers  in  this  City,  are  highly 
respectable ; and  likewise  particularly 
obliging  and  useful  to  the  British  Na- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Freeborn  and  Co.  are  also 
respectable  Bankers ; and  these  Gentle- 
men forward  Works  of  Art  to  Great 
Britain. 

Rome  contains  six  Theatres ; all  of 

1 The  Cav.  Camuccini  has,  at  his  private 
House , a collection  of  Pictures,  by  the  most 
distinguished  masters;  and  he  allows  these 
Pictures  to  be  seen,  by  the  Public,  every  Sun- 
day morning,  from  ten  o’clock  till  two. 

2 a List  of  the  Artists  resident  at  Rome, 
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which  are  open  during  Carnival,  and 
some  at  other  seasons. 

The  Carnival  usually  begins  eight 
days  previous  to  Ash  Wednesday;  and 
finishes  with  Shrovetide.  During  this 
period  of  general  festivity,  the  Corso,  a 
fine  street  extending  from  the  Porto 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  is 
decorated  with  tapestry  and  silk  hang- 
ings from  every  window  and  balcony  s, 
enlivened  with  military  bands  of  music, 
and  crowded  with  masqueraders,  in  car- 
riages and  on  foot,  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  sunset ; during  the  latter 
part  of  which  time  horse-races,  like 
those  of  Florence,  are  exhibited.  At 
night  the  Teatro  Aliberti,  a large  and 
handsome  edifice,  is  open  for  mask- 
balls  : and  though,  during  the  three  last 
days  of  Carnival,  the  crowd  of  Masks 
on  the  Corso,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
City,  is  great  beyond  conception,  and 
though  the  number  of  persons  at  the 
mask- balls  often  exceeds  5000,  not  a 
single  word  is  spoken  that  can  hurt  the 
most  delicate  ear,  nor  a single  thing 
done  that  can  tend  to  disturb  public 
tranquillity. 

Another  Festival,  little  known  to 
Strangers,  but  well  w'orth  observation, 
from  being  a remnant  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  is  that  celebrated  on  Sun- 
days and  Thursdays,  during  the  month 
of  October,  either  in  the  Borghese 
Park,  or  on  the  xMonte  Testaccio.  This 
hill  contains  the  Public  Wine  Vaults  of 
Rome,  and  from  being  composed  of 
large  fragments  of  pottery,  between 
which  the  air  constantly  penetrates,  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  its  present  use ; as 
an  invariable  and  surprising  coolness  is 
preserved  beneath  its  surface.  When 
the  Festival  takes  place  on  this  Hill, 
tables  are  spread  with  refreshments; 
and  hither  flock  the  whole  population 
of  Rome  and  its  environs,  to  regale 
themselves,  and  drink  wine  drawn  from 
the  vaults  beneath  their  feet.  Groups 
of  peasants,  attired  in  a variety  of  beau- 
tiful , costumes,  are  seen  dancing  the 
Saltarello : others  are  seated  in  jovial 
parties  round  the  tables;  and  others 
mingle  with  the  upper  ranks  of  Ro- 
mans, who  leave  their  carriages  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hill,  and  stroll  about  to 

with  their  places  of  abode,  has  been  lately 
published. 

3  When  Triumphs,  and  other  public  Pro- 
cessions, took  place  in  ancient  Rome,  the 
streets  were  decorated,  as  at  the  present  day, 
with  veils,  or  hangings. 
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enjoy  the  scene ; while  the  Pyramid  of 
Cams  Cestius,  and  the  adjoining  Tombs 
of  the  Protestants,  by  forming  a strong 
contrast  to  these  Saturnalian  rites,  ren- 
der them  more  interesting.  But  when 
this  Festival  takes  place  in  the  Borghese 
Park,  a more  pastoral  and  a much  gayer 
sight  presents  itself ; as  peasants  and 
citizens  are  seen  feasting  on  simple  fare, 
and  forming  picturesque  groups  on  the 
greensward  under  the  shade  of  stately 
pine  trees ; while  parties  of  the  Roman 
youth  are  engaged  in  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  long  lines  of  carriages  enliven 
the  grounds  thus  liberally  thrown  open 
for  die  amusement  of  the  public. 1 

During  Lent  the  principal  amuse- 
ments are  Church-ceremonies ; the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Arcadians ; the  Academy 
Tiberina ; the  music  (which  begins 
about  three  o’clock  every  afternoon,  and 
is  especially  good  on  Fridays),  at  S. 
Peter’s ; and  Concerts,  which  consist  of 
a piano  forte  and  about  20  singers,  who 
manage  so  as  to  give  their  voices  the 
effect  of  a full  band  of  instrumental 
music.  They  chiefly  perform  the  Mar- 
cello Psalms ; so  called  from  a noble 
Venetian  who  composed  this  music, 
which  is  particularly  fine.  I n the  Church 
of  Gesu,  likewise,  there  frequently  is 
fine  music  during  Lent. 

The  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
commence  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina,  at  the  Vatican,  where 
the  Pope  officiates,  and  blesses  the 
Palms  •,  after  which  the  Passion  is  beau- 
tifully chanted.  In  order  to  see  this 
Function,  which  represents  the  entry  of 
our  Saviour  into  Jerusalem,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Foreigners  to  go  at  nine  in  the 
morning.4 

On  Wednesday,  in  the  Holy  Week, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  Tenebrce  3 
and  the  Miserere  are  sung  by  the  Pope’s 
Choir  in  the  Cappella  Sistina4,  and 
likewise  in  S.  Peter’s. 

On  Holy  Thursday  Foreigners  should 
be  in  the  Cappella  Sistina  by  half-past 
eight  in  the  morning,  to  see  the  Cere- 
mony of  carrying  the  Host  to  the  Cap- 
pella Paolina  ; the  Illumination  of  that 

1 Pinelli  constantly  attended  this  Festival, 
to  study  subjects  for  nis  characteristic  pencil ; 
and  late  in  the  spring  parties  frequently  go  to 
dine  at  Monte  Testaccio,  taking  a cold  dinner 
with  them. 

* It  is  not  deemed  proper,  during  the  Holy 
Week,  to  appear  in  public  without  wearing 
mourning:  and  wherever  the  Pope  officiates, 
Ladies  are  directed  to  appear  in  Veils. 

3 The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

4 Allegri's  Miserere  is  that  usually  sung  in 
the  Cappela  Sistina. 


Chapel,  and  the  representation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  should  then 
endeavour  to  obtain  front  seats  in  the 
Loggia,  near  the  Court  leading  to  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti ; but  if  unable  to 
accomplish  this,  they  should  station 
themselves  near  the  steps  leading  to  S. 
Peter's,  in  the  covered  Gallery  not  ex- 

Stsed  to  the  sun,  in  order  to  see  the 
encdiction ; which  takes  place  about 
noon,  and  is  a peculiarly  fine  sight.4 
After  the  Benediction,  the  Pope  washes 
the  feet  of  13  Pilgrims;  and  then  waits 
upon  them  while  they  dine.  To  see 
both  these  Ceremonies  is  attended  with 
so  much  difficulty,  that  Foreigners 
would  do  well  to  relinquish  the  former, 
and  witness  the  latter,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  the  most  interesting  of  the 
two : and  in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
they  should,  immediately  alter  the  Be- 
nediction, ascend  the  Stairs  opposite  to 
those  leading  to  the  Museo  Chiara-. 
inonti ; and  then  turn  into  the  Loggia 
on  the  left ; which  leads  to  the  Sala 
Clementino,  or  Dinner-hall  of  the  Pil- 
grims. But  it  is  necessary  to  wait  in 
the  Loggia  till  the  doors  of  the  Sala 
Clementino  are  opened;  which  is  not 
till  after  the  Ceremony  of  washing  the 
feet  has  taken  place : and  sometimes 
the  crowd  in  the  Loggia  is  very  unplea- 
sant. Persons  who  wish  to  see  both 
Ceremonies,  should  lose  no  time  in 
going,  immediately  after  the  Benedic- 
tion, to  the  apartment  adjoining  the 
Sala  Regia,  where  the  Pilgrims’  feet 
are  usually  washed.6  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  the  Tencbree  and  Miserere  are 
again  sung  by  the  Pope’s  Choir  in  the 
Cappella  Sistina;  after  which  the  inside 
of  S.  Peter’s  is  illuminated  by  an 
immense  Cross,  thickly  studded  with 
brilliant  lamps,  and  suspended  from  the 
centre  of  the  cupola.  7 

On  Good  Friday,  at  10  in  the  morn- 
ing, Foreigners  should  go  to  the  Cap- 
pella Sistina,  in  order  to  see  the  Host 
taken  by  the  Pope  from  the  Cappella 
Paolina.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
Tenebree  and  Miserere  are  again  repeated 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina,;  the  illuminated 

3 On  quitting  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  obtain 
front  scats  in  the  Loggia,  the  best  way  is  to 
descend  the  first  Staircase  on  the  left. 

6 When  the  Sovereign  resides  on  Monte 
Cavallo,  the  Palms  are  blessed  in  the  great 
Chapel  of  the  Pontifical  Palace  there  : and 
during  the  Pontificate  of  PiusY  1 1,  the  Pilgrims’ 
feet  were  washed  in  an  Apartment  contiguous 
to  the  Sala  Clementino,  in  the  Vatican. 

7 This  illumination,  particularly  admired  bjr 
lovers  of  the  art  of  painting,  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  death  of  Pius  VII. 
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Cross  is  again  displayed  in  S.  Peter’s ; 
and  about  half-past  seven,  in  the  even- 
ing of  this  day,  there  is  a particularly 
good  Arcadia. 

On  Saturday  morning,  at  eight  o’clock, 
Jews  and  Turks  receive  Baptism  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
w'here,  during  the  morning,  there  usually 
is  fine  vocal  music ; and  about  nine 
o’clock  the  Resurrection  Service  is  per- 
formed in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  by  the 
Pope,  Cardinals,  &c. 1 2 

C)n  Easter  Day,  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  Foreigners  should  be  at  S. 
Peter’s,  in  order  to  procure  good  places 
for  seeing  the  Pope  enter  the  Church  in 
state : and  after  having  witnessed  this 
splendid  procession,  and  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host,  they  should  once  more 
place  themselves  either  in  the  Loggia 
near  the  Court  leading  to  the  Museo 
Chiaramonti,  or  opposite  to  the  Loggia, 
in  one  of  the  Arches  of  the  covered 
Gallery  below ; to  see  the  second  Bene- 
diction, and  obtain  a good  view  of  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Pietro,  which,  on  Easter 
Day,  seldom  contains  less  than  150,000 
persons,  soldiers  inclusive.  Between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock  the  Pope  returns 
in  state  from  the  interior  of  S.  Peter’s ; 
and  immediately  ascends  to  the  Loggia 
on  the  outside  of  the  Church  ; where  he 
no  sooner  appears  than  all  the  troops 
kneel;  and,  when  he  has  pronounced 
the  blessing,  the  drums  beat,  the  Cannon 
of  S.  Angelo  fire,  and  the  bells  ring  in 
every  direction ; while  the  superb  cos- 
tume of  the  Pontifical  Court,  the  pic- 
turesque dresses  of  the  peasantry,  and 
the  splendid  equipages  of  the  Cardinals, 
foreign  Princes,  &c.  render  this  scene 
equally  magnificent  and  impressive.4 
About  half  an  hour  after  sunset  com- 
mences the  first  illumination  of  the 
outside  of  S.  Peter’s ; which  is  effected 
by  means  of  4,400  lanterns,  lighted  by 
men  suspended  on  the  outside  of  the 
edifice  by  ropes,  and  drawn  up  and  down 

1 When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Pontifi. 
cal  Palace  at  Monte  Cavallo,  this  service  is 
performed  there. 

2 Persons  who  wish  to  have  a particularly 
fine  view  of  the  Pontifical  Court  on  Eastcr-day, 
should  stand  near  the  foot  of  the  Sca/a  Regia, 
or  great  staircase  of  the  Vatican,  about  half- 
past nine  in  the  morning,  and  see  the  Pope 
and  his  Attendants  descend  the  stairs  on  their 
way  to  S.  Peter’s. 

3 Persons  desirous  of  seeing  both  the  Illu- 
mination and  the  Fireworks  to  advantage, 
should  go  in  an  open  carriage  to  the  Piazza  di 

S.  Pietro  half  an  hour  after  sunset ; remaining 
in  the  Piazza  till  the  second  Illumination  of 
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by  persons  stationed  within : but  the 
service  is  so  dangerous  that  these  lamp- 
lighters receive  the  sacrament  before 
they  begin  their  labour.  The  lamps 
which  compose  this  first  illumination 
cast  a light  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  moon ; but,  at  seven  crclock, 
literally  in  one  moment,  the  whole  scene 
changes,  and  presents  the  most  brilliant 
spectacle  imaginable;  as  every  part  of 
the  Church,  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
cross  on  the  cupola,  appears  one  blaze 
of  fire.  The  materials  which  comjxise 
this  second  Illumination  are  pitch, 
wood-shavings,  and  784  flambeaux,  so 
wonderfully  managed  that  the  effect  is 
perfection.  About  eight  o’clock  com- 
mence the  Fireworks  of  the  Castle  of 
S.  Angelo.  This  magnificent  sight  be- 
gins with  an  explosion,  called  the  Gi~ 
randola , produced  by  4,500  rockets,  so 
arranged  as  to  represent  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius.  A variety  of  beautiful 
changes  then  take  place  ; and  the  whole 
closes  with  a second  Girandola , appear- 
ing to  convert  the  very  Tiber  into 
flames;  and  throwing  reflected  light 
upon  the  majestic  dome  of  S.  Peter’s, 
which  shines  brilliantly  amidst  the  seem- 
ing conflagration  ! 3 

These  Fireworks,  and  the  Illumin- 
ation of  the  church,  are  repeated  on  S. 
Peter’s  day.4 

On  Ascension-day,  the  Pope  usually 
officiates  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano; 
and  gives  the  Benediction  from  the 
Great  Loggia  on  the  outside  of  that 
Church  : ne  likewise  officiates  on  the 
Festival  of  Corpus  Domini,  when  there 
is  a magnificent  Procession  in  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Pietro,  together  with  fine  Music 
(the  latter  being  repeated  for  several 
days)  in  S.  Peter's.  On  the  first  Sun- 
day in  Advent  he  usually  officiates  in 
the  Cappella  Sistina;  on  (jhristmas-day 
at  S».  Maria  Maggiore,  whither  he  goes 
in  state  1 ; on  the  18th  of  January,  at 
S.  Peter’s,  whither,  likewise,  he  goes  in 

the  Church  has  taken  place ; and  then  driving 
quickly  to  their  station  for  seeing  the  Fire- 
works ; passing  over  the  Ponte  Sisto,  instead 
of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo. 

The  best  Station  for  seeing  the  Fireworks  is 
the  Loggia  of  the  Palazzo  Altovite,  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Angelo,  No.  15  j and  the  front- 
placcs  in  this  Loggia  arc  usually  let  at  a scudo 
each. 

4 If  the  weather  be  fine,  and  the  moon  in  or 
about  its  second  quarter.  Travellers,  after  having 
seen  the  Fireworks,  should  drive  to  the  Colosseo, 
and  contemplate  that  edifice  by  moonlight 

5 There  is  an  interesting  Function,  on 
Christmas-day,  at  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria 
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state  (that  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  when  S.  Peter’s  Chair  was  placed 
in  the  church  1 );  on  the  2d  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  bless 
the  Candles,  which  is  a splendid  Cere- 
mony; and  again  on  Ash  Wednesday 
in  the  Cappella  Sistina,  to  throw  cinders 
on  the  heads  of  the  Cardinals,  &c.  * 

The  magnificence  displayed  at  Rome 
in  Church-ceremonies,  and  indeed  on 
every  public  occasion,  is  unparalleled  • 
but  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1819,  it  could  not  be  witnessed  ^.without 
astonishment.  The  first  event  which 
called  forth  this  spirit  of  magnificence 
was  the  death  of  the  exiled  Queen  of 
Spain;  whose  funeral  is  said  to  have 
cost  30,000  scudi. 

The  scenes  which  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s 
visit  to  Rome,  were  of  a very  different 
description.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  he  intended  to  honour  the  ancient 
Mistress  of  the  world  with  his  presence, 
than  those  hinges  of  papal  government, 
the  Cardinals^,  worked,  incessantly  to 
prepare  for  his  reception;  insomuch 
that  every  weed  was  removed  from  the 
streets  and  squares,  every  museum  put 
into  the  nicest  order,  and  almost  every 
apartment  of  the  immense  pontifical 
]>alace  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  (except  a 
few  rooms  occupied  by  the  Pope)  new 
painted  and  new  furnished  ; while  300 
cooks  were  hired  for  the  Emperor  and 
his  suite  ; 30  carriages,  besides  those  of 
the  deceased  Queen  of  Spain,  put  into 
requisition  for  his  service;  and  300 
coachmen  and  footmen  clothed  in 
sumptuous  liveries,  and  engaged  to  wait 
on  him,  his  companions,  and  attend- 
ants : and  from  the  moment  when  he 
arrived,  to  that  on  which  he  departed,  a 
fete  of  some  description  was  daily  pro- 
posed for  his  amusement,  to  fill  up  the 
time  not  occupied  by  church  ceremo- 
nies. The  most  striking  of  these  enter- 
tainments was  the  illumination  of  S. 
Peter’s,  and  the  display  of  fire-works  at 

Maggiore,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  seven  : 
persons,  however,  who  go  at  half-past  five,  or 
even  an  hour  later,  see  the  most  interesting 
part  of  this  Function ; which  consists  of  a 
Procession,  with  the  Cradle,  ice. 

1 On  the  18th  of  January,  at  three  in  the 
afternoon,  there  is  beautiful  Music  in  S. 
Peter's. 

2 When  the  Sovereign  resides  in  the  Ponti- 
fical Palace,  at  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Functions 
of  Candlemas  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday  take 
place  there. 

3 The  word  Cardinal  is  derived  from  Cartlo, 
a hinge  ; and  no  council  has  been  so  long  esta- 


the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo ; the  former 
being  lighted  according  to  Buonaroti’s 
plan,  the  latter  exhibiting  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Adrian  in  its  original  form, 
superadded  to  the  girandola,  and  other 
customary  changes.  The  Fete  given 
at  the  Capitol  was  likewise  particularly 
splendid.  The  two  museums  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  the  Senators’ 
palace,  which  fronts  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  were  all  united  by  tem- 
porary galleries,  and  their  facades  com- 
pletely covered  with  fire-works,  so 
contrived  that  the  Emperor  let  them  oflf 
in  due  succession,  merely  by  lighting 
the  touch-paper  of  one  rocket.  The 
interior  of  the  three  united  buildings 
was  hung  with  white  silk  spotted  with 
silver  stars,  like  the  drapery  used  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  ancient  times 4 ; 
the  ceilings  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  the  floors  covered  with  green 
cloth ; while  some  of  the  finest  sculp- 
ture now  in  existence  added  dignity  and 
interest  to  every  apartment.  An  ode, 
written  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  was 
sung  by  the  best  vocal  performers,  sup- 
ported by  the  best  orchestra  Italy  could 
produce  ; while  16  rooms  were  thrown 
open  containing  supper-tables,  exhibit- 
ing, among  other  decorations,  highly 
finished  miniature  paintings  on  wax  ; 
and  loaded  with  every  luxury  of  the 
Roman  market : such,  indeed,  was  the 
quantity  of  eatables  provided  for  this 
entertainment,  that  no  sooner  had  one 
dish  been  emptied  than  another  ap- 
peared, as  if  brought  by  magic,  to  fill  its 
place.  One  of  these  supper-tables  en- 
circled the  bronze  statue  of  the  wolf 
which  was  struck  with  lightning  when 
Caesar  fell;  and  this  statue  made  a 
beautiful  ornament : other  tables  were 
adorned  with  equal  taste ; in  short 
nothing  was  wanted,  but  the  presence 
of  Rosa  Taddei  and  Sgricci  in  the  Ar- 
cadian hall,  to  add,  by  the  wonderful 
notes  of  their  incomparable  lyres,  to  the 
various  enchantments  of  the  evening.4 

blished  in  Europeas  that  of  the  Cardinals;  for, 
though  at  times  debarred  from  exercising  its 
authority,  it  never,  since  first  constituted, 
was,  even  for  one  moment,  abolished. 

4 “ With  stars  of  silver  shone  the  bed  of 

state.”  Homer.  Oil.  vi. 

5 The  hall  where  the  Arcadian  Academy 
assemble,  when  they  present  the  laurel  crown 
to  any  one  of  their  Members,  is  in  the  Ca- 
pitol 

Kosa  Taddei  (called,  in  Arcadia,  Licora 
Parthenopia)  is  a celebrated  Impruvvisatnce  : 
and'  Sig.  Tommaso  Sgricci’s  powers,  as  an  Im- 
provvisalore,  arc  such  that,  on  being  given  the 
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It  is  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
the  wish  of  the  Roman  Government  that 
English  Ladies  should  have  Tickets  for 
the  Ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  ; and 
when  these  Tickets  are  attainable,  they 
may  generally  be  procured  by  an  appli- 
cation to  the  British  Consul,  or  to 
Messrs.  Torlonia  and  Co.,  who  kindly 
take  great  pains  to  accommodate  Pro- 
testants, when  they  attend  the  functions 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

British  Travellers  have  lately  been 
allowed  to  hire,  and  fit  up,  a convenient 
Apartment,  on  the  outside  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  but  very  near  it,  for  the 
celebration  of  Divine  Service,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  Church  : 
and  this  privilege  was  granted  in  the 
most  handsome  manner. 

Rome  contains  several  Hotels,  and 
a large  number  of  private  Lodging- 
houses.  Among  the  former  are  L' Hotel 
des  lies  Britannu/ues,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  an  excellent  Inn,  which  fur- 
nishes 150  beds  1 — L' Hotel  de  V Europe, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  likewise  an  excellent 
Inn — L' Hotel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Via 
Babuino — L' Hotel  de  Londres,  Piazza 
di  Spagna  — L'  Hotel  Damon,  Via  della 
Croce  — L' Hotel  de  S.  Carlo,  and 
L' Hotel  de  la  Sibylle,  both  in  the  Corso 

— and  L' Hotel  de  la  Grande  Bretagne, 
Via  Babuino. 

Innkeepers  at  Rome  are  in  the  habit 
of  compelling  Travellers  to  hire  their 
apartments  per  week ; a very  inconve- 
nient custom:  but  at  the  Hotel  de 
l'Europe,  and  also  at  La  Sibylle,  Fa- 
milies and  single  persons  are  received 
by  the  day. 

LIST  OF  OBJECTS  BEST  WOETH  NOTICE, 

AS  THEY  LIE  CONTIGUOUS  TO  EACH 

OTHER. 

Foro  Romano — Tempio  della  Concordia 
— Tempio  di  Giove  Tonante — Tempio 
della  Fortuna — Arco  di  Seltimio  Severo 

— Chiesa  di  S.  Adriano  — Colonna  di 
Foca — Comizio  — Curia  — Chiesa  di  Santa 
Maria  Liberatrice — Tempio  di  Antonio 
e Faustina — Tempio  di  Remo  — Tempio 
della  Pace  — Arco  di  Tilo  — Gradinata 
del  Tempio  di  Venere  e Roma  • — Colosseo 

— Arco  di  Costantino  — Chiesa  di  S.  Teo- 
doro  — Arco  di  Setlimio  Severo  in  Velabro 

most  difficult  subject  for  a tragedy  which  his 
audience  can  suggest,  he  never  fails,  after  con- 
sidering about  10  minutes,  to  speak,  on  the 
given  subject,  a tragic  drama,  divided  into  five 
acts,  so  well  constructed,  and  so  beautiful  with 
respect  to  versificatiin.and  sentiments,  that  it 


— Arco  di  Giano  Quadrifronte  — Cloaca 
Massima  — Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin  — Tempio  di  Testa  — Tempio  della 
Fortuna  Virile — Palazzo  de'  Cesari  — 

— Circus  Maximus — Chiesa  di  S.  Gre- 
gorio sul  Monte  Celio  — Terme  di  Tito— 
Setle  Salle — Chiesa  di  S.  Martinoin  Monte 

— Chiesa  diS.  Metro  in  VincoH — Chiesa 
di  Santa  Maria  della  Navicella  — Chiesa 
di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo. 

Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  — 
Obelisk  of  the  1'rinitu  de'  Monti  — Statues, 
Horses,  and  Obelisk  in  the  Mazza  di  Monte 
Cavallo  — Chiesa  di  S.  Bernardo — Chiesa 
di  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  — Giardino 
di  Sallusto  — Campus  Sceleratus  — Obelisk 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore — Column  in 
the  1 Huzza  di  SantaAlaria  Maggiore  — 
Basilica  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  — Obe- 
lisk of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  — Bal- 
tisteno  di  Costantino  — Basilica  di  S, 
Giovanni  in  Laterano — Scala  Santa  — 
AnJiteatro  Castrense  — Basilica  di  Santa 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme  — Temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid — Claudian  Aqueduct 

— Chiesa  di  Santa  Bibiana  — Tempio  di 
Minerva  Medica — Arco  di  Gallieno  — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Prassede. 

Campidoglio  — Tempio  di  Pallade  — 
Tempio  e Foro  di  Nerva  — Foro  e Co- 
lonna Trajana — Mausoleo  di  C.  Poblicius 
Bib  ulus — Dogana  Pontifida  — Obelisk  of 
Monte  Citorio  — Colonna  Antonina  — 
Mausoleo  (TAugusto  — Mausoleo  Adriano. 

Tempio  del  Sole,  nel  Giardino  Colon- 
nese  — Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  di  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  — Chiesa  di  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva  — Pantheon  — 
Bagni  d'  Agrippa  — Teatro  di  Pompeo, 
Campo  di  Fiori  — Palazzo  Sloppani  — 
Piazza  Kavona  — Chiesa  di  Santa  Ag- 
nese  — Teatro  di  Marcello  — Portico 
(COctavia — Tempio  d"  Esculapio — Chiesa 
di  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere  — Basilica  di 
Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Prisca,  Monte  Aventino 

— Chiesa  di  Santa  Sabina  — Chiesa  di  S. 
Alessio  — Villa  of  the  late  King  of  Spain 

— Sepolcro  di  Cujo  Cestio  — lerme  di 
Caracalla  — Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni  — 
Porta  S.  Sebasliano  — Basilica  di  S.  Se- 
bastiano  alle  Catacombe  — Circo  di  Romolo 

— Sepolcro  di  Cacilia  Metella  — Basilica 
di  S.  Paolo  — Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  alle  tre 
Funlane  — Chiesa  di  S.  Urbano  Alle  Caf- 

is  scarcely  possible  for  those  who  listen  not  to 
think  him  inspired. 

1 This  useful  Establishment  is  one  of  the 
many  comforts  for  which  Travellers  arc  in. 
debted  to  Messrs.  Torlonia. 
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farella  — Fontana  della  Dea  Egeria  — 
Tempio  di  ltedicolo  — Chieta  di  Santa 
Agnese  fuori  Porta  Pia — C/iiesa  di  Santa 
Costanza  — Mons  Sacer  — Porta  S.  Lo- 
renzo — Basilica  di  S.  Lorenzo  — Porta 
Maggiore. 

Basilica  di  S.  Pietro  — Vaticano  — 
Chiesa  della  Trinitd  de'  Monti  — Chiesa 
dei  P.  P.  Cappuccini  — Palazzo  Bar- 
berini — Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Vit- 
toria  — Fontana  di  Termini  — Chiesa  di 
S.  Andrea,  d Monte  Cavallo  — Palazzo 
Pontificio  — Palazzo  Rospigliosi  — Fon- 
tana di  Trevi. 

Chiese  di  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  — di 
S.  Carlo  al  Corso  — di  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Ludna  — di  S.  Ignazio  — de' S.  S.  Apos- 
toli  — di  Santa  Maria  di  Loretto  — di 
Gesu  — di  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  — della 
Trinitd  de'  Pelegrini  — di  S.  Carlo  a' 
Catenari — di  S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentini 
di  Santa  Maria  in  VallicelH — di  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace  — di  S.  Agostino. 

Palazxi  Borghese  — Sciarra  — Doria  — 
Bracciano  — Colonna  — Giustiniani  — 
Chiesa  di  S.  Luigi  de'  Frajicesi  — Pa- 
lazzi  Massimi  — Braschi  — Famese  — 
Spada  — Mattei — Costa  guti  — Falconieri 
— Farnesina  — Corsini  — Accculemia  di 
S.  Lucca. 

PROMENADES. 

Rome  is  embellished  with  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Promenades  in  Eu- 
rope, that  begun  by  the  French,  and 
finished  by  Pius  VII,  on  the  Pincian 
Hill,  The  ascent  to  this  Promenade 
is  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  ; and  on 
the  height  nearly  opposite  to  that  Pi- 
azza, Pius  VII,  erected  an  Egyptian 
Obelisk  inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics  ; 
and  found  in  a Circus,  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Elagabalus,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ampliitheatrum  Castrense , 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Next  to  this  drive  on  the  Pincian 
HU),  the  most  frequented  Promenades 
are,  the  Corso,  the  Park  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  and  the  Road  between  the 
Porta  Pia  and  the  Mons  Sacer. 

The  extensive  Garden  of  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  the  French  Academy,  is 
open  to  the  Public  as  a Promenade ; so 
is  the  Garden,  made  by  Pius  VII,  near 
the  Colosseum ; and  consisting  of  three 
Walks : that  on  the  right  of  the  princi- 
pal entry  leads  toward  the  Ceelian  Hill; 
that  in  the  centre  toward  S.  Gio- 

1  Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  paintings  in 
Colonna,  No.  52,  fourth  piano. 


vanni  in  Laterano;  and  that  on  the 
left  is  part  of  the  ancient  Suburra , 
the  most  frequented  quarter  of  ancient 
Rome. 

VILLAS  NEAR  ROME. 

Villa  Olgiati,  fuori  la  Porta  del  Popolo . 
This  Casina  (likewise  called  Villetta 
Nelli,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ra- 
phael’s Villa),  w*as  once  inhabited  by 
that  Artist  and  his  Scholars ; and  still 
contains  some  of  their  works : one  of 
which,  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana,  is  a beautiful  little  Fresco.1 

Villa  Borghese.  The  park  in  which 
this  magnificent  Villa  stands  is  about 
three  miles  round  ; and  contains  hand- 
some Fountains,  and  a Temple  called 
that  of  iEsculapius,  from  an  ancient 
Statue  of  ^Esculapius  placed  there. 
The  Portico  of  the  Villa  leads  to  a 
splendid  Hall , the  Ceiling  of  which  was 
painted  by  Mariano  Rossi,  and  repre- 
sents the  delivery  of  Rome  from  the 
Gauls,  by  Furius  Camillus.  Here, 
likewise,  placed  most  advantageously, 
near  the  Ceiling,  is  an  Alto  Rilievo  of 
Curtius  devoting  himself  to  the  I)ii 
manes . The  horse  (than  which  nothing 
can  be  finer)  is  certainly  antique : but, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  figure 
of  Curtius  is  modern.  Among  the 
Statues  in  other  apartments  on  the 
ground- floor  are,  an  Hermaphrodite, 
(found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  and 
supposed  to  be  Grecian  sculpture,)  rest- 
ing on  a Mattress,  excellently  executed, 
though  modern  ! — an  ancient  copy  in 
marble  of  the  Shepherd  Martius,  ex- 
tracting a thorn  from  his  foot  — Sleep- 
ing Loves,  by  Algardi  — and  several 
Statues  found  at  Frascati : among  which 
are  ; Venus  — a Priestess  of  Apollo  — 
Ceres  — Domitian,  (valuable  from  its 
rarity)  — a Vestal  — and  a Head  of  Ti- 
berius. The  Ceiling  of  the  Gallery  up- 
stairs was  painted  by  Pietro  Angeletti, 
and  represents  the  Fable  of  Acis  and 
Galatea.  Over  the  fire-place  of  another 
apartment  is  a Basso  Rilievo  in  rosso 
antico,  by  Agostino  Penn  a.  Here 
likewise  isa  room  painted  by  Hamilton, 
who  has  represented  the  Story  of  Paris 
and  Helen:  and  in  the  same  room  is  a 
superb  modern  Vase  of  Oriental  mar- 
ble. The  most  striking  easel  pictures 
are,  S.  John,  by  Mengs  — a Bacchana- 
lian Scene,  by  Nicolas  Poussin  — the 

this  Villa,  should  apply  to  the  Custode,  Via 
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Holy  Family,  by  Luca  Giordano  — a 
Hen  and  Chickens,  by  Petra  ! — two 
Snow-pieces,  by  Foschi ! I — and  a Por- 
trait of  Paul  V,  by  Caravaggio.  This 
Villa  also  contains  a Ceiling  painted  by 
Caccaniga,  to  represent  the  fall  of 
Phaeton  — two  Ceilings  by  Conca, — 
the  one  representing  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra,— the  other  a Bacchanalian  Sa- 
crifice ; and  likewise  a Ceiling  (painted 
by  Lanfranco,  and  retouched  by  Corvi ) 
which  represents  Hercules,  Antaeus. 
&c.  The  entrance  to  the  V ilia  Borghesc 
has  lately  been  much  improved ; and 
the  Villa  Olgiati,  and  grounds  belong- 
ing to  it,  are  now  added  to  the  Borghese 
Park. 1 

Villa  Ludovisi,  near  the  Porta  Salara. 4 
This  superb  Villa  once  made  part  of 
the  Gardens  of  Sallust,  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Prince  of  Piombino  : it  consists 
of  three  Casini.  The  fayade  of  the 
largest,  on  the  left,  near  the  Gate  of 
Entrance,  is  embellished  with  Statues, 
Busts,  and  ancient  Bassi  Ililievi  - and 
that  on  the  right  contains  a choice  col- 
lection of  ancient  sculpture  ; namely — 
a colossal  Head  of  Juno! ! — Statues  of 
iEsculapius,  Apollo,  and  Venus  — a 
Bust  of  Claudius,  the  head  being 
bronze,  the  rest  marble  — a Bust  of 
Julius  Caesar  — Statues  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Apollo  — a Bust  of  Antinous 

— a Statue  of  Mars  in  repose,  with 
Love  at  his  feet ! ! restored  by  Bernini 

— a Group  of  Apollo  and  Diana  — and 
ditto  of  Pan  and  Syrinx — a Statue  of 
Cleopatra — a Gladiator  seated — the 
Head  of  Bacchus — Venus  Anadyo- 
mene  — Hercules  — Bacchus  — Mer- 
cury— and  a Figure  finely  draped,  and 
supposed  to  represent  Agrippina.  Here 
likewise  i3  the  celebrated  group,  exe- 
cuted, according  to  the  inscription  it 
bears,  by  Menelaus,  a Grecian  sculptor, 
and  supposed  to  represent  Phadra  and 
Hippolytus;  or  Orestes  discovered  by 
his  sister  Electra  ; or  Papirius  Prtetex- 
tatus  and  his  Mother  3 ! 1 1 ! Here  too  is 
the  almost  equally  celebrated  Group, 
called  Psetus  and  Aria;  though  YVinck- 
elmann  thinks  it  may  represent  Canace 
receiving  the  sword  sent  by  her  Father ! ! ! 
On  the  Ceiling  of  a Room  in  the  third 
Casino  is  Guercino’s  Aurora  ill  a 

1 The  Custode  of  the  Villa  Borghese  lives  in 
the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome ; out  is  always 
ready  to  show  the  Villa  ;w hen  desired;  and 
generally  there,  from  two  o'clock  till  four  in 
the  afternoon  during  winter  and  spring. 

* The  Villa  Ludovisi,  though  beyond  the 
Streets,  is  within  the  Walls  of  Rome. 

3 According  to  Winckelmann,  the  subject  of 


Fresco  equally  admired  with  that  of 
Guido,  though  totally  different  from  it ; 
as  the  one  represents  Evening,  Night, 
and  Dav-break ; the  other  Sun-rise. 
On  the  Ceiling  of  the  room  over  Guer- 
cino’s Aurora  is  a beautiful  figure  of 
Fame,  accompanied  by  War  and  Peace  ! 
and  the  Casino  likewise  contains  two 
landscapes  painted  in  fresco,  by  Guer- 
cino ; and  two  by  Domenichino  j with 
a semi-colossal  Bust  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius, in  porphyry,  the  head  being  bronze. 
Among  the  Bassi  Rilievi  in  this  Villa, 
Pyrrhus  is  the  most  celebrated.  In  the 
garden  are  several  pieces  of  ancient 
sculpture,  among  which  is  the  Statue  of 
a Senator,  with  “ Zeno,”  the  name  of  a 
Grecian  artist,  on  the  drapery.-* 

Villa  Albani.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  Villas  in  the  environs  of 
Rome ; and  contains  a large  and  highly 
valuable  collection  of  Sculpture.  The 
front  of  the  Villa  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  portico,  each  end  of  which  has  a 
small  Cabinet : in  that  on  the  left  are 
two  Statues  of  Canephor® ! and  one  of 
the  Statues  called  Caryatides ! ! — ( found 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  two  Athenian  sculptors, 
Criton  and  Nicolaus.)  In  that  on  the 
right  are  two  Canephorce  and  a Statue 
or  Juno.  The  Portico  is  ornamented 
with  a Statue  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  Hours,  several  Statues  of  Roman 
Emperors,  See.  The  Staircase  of  the 
Villa  displays  a Basso  Rilievo  of  Rome 
triumphant  I — ditto  of  three  of  the 
Children  of  Niobe  ! — and  ditto  of  Juno 
Lucina  (Juno  who  gives  life,  or  light), 
or  the  goddess  Rumilia,  supposed  to 
protect  infants.  This  Basso  Rilievo  is 
Etruscan,  and  the  most  ancient  work  of 
its  kind  in  Rome.  The  Apartments 
leading  to  the  Gallery  contain  several 
small  Statues : among  which  are  — 
Pallas,  in  bronze  ! — Diana,  in  Oriental 
alabaster,  with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet 
of  bronze  — the  Hercules  of  Glycon,  in 
bronze  — Diogenes  — the  Palladium  ! 
— Silenus — two  Fauns  — Apollo  Sau- 
roctonus,  in  bronze!!!  found  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
Apollo  Sauroctonus  of  Praxiteles,  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  — Osiris,  curious  for 
the  material  with  which  it  is  made  — 

this  admirable  Group  is  Orestes  discovered  by 
Electra  ; but  the  marble  seems  to  tell  the  story 
of  Papirius  and  his  Mother. 

4 Admission  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  cannot 
be  obtained  without  a written  order  (most 
difficult  to  procure)  from  the  Pr(nce  of  Piom- 
bino. 
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and  a Serapis  of  Canopus,  in  green 
basalt ! — On  a marble  disk  over  one  of 
the  doors,  is  the  combat  of  Apollo  with 
Hercules,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sacred 
Tripod — and  fixed  in  the  wall,  over  a 
fire-place,  is  the  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Alto  Rilievo  of  Antinous  in  profile, 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's 
Villa ! ! ! The  Gallery,  a splendid 
apartment,  incrusted  and  paved  with 
rare  marbles,  has  on  its  Ceiling  a Fresco 
by  Mengs,  representing  Apollo  and 
Mnemosyne  encircled  by  the  Muses! 
This  apartment  is  likewise  adorned  with 
two  Bassi  Hilievi,  representing  Tro- 
phies— an  Etruscan  Basso  llilievo  re- 
presenting a sacrifice  I— a Basso  Rilievo 
of  Hercules  between  two  of  the  Hes- 
perides!  — ditto  of  Icarus  and  Daedalus, 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill 

— ditto  of  Bellerophon  and  Pegasus  — 
and  ditto  of  Marcus  Aurelius  seated, 
with  Faustina  standing  near  him  in  the 
character  of  Peace.  Here  also  is  a 
superb  Statue  of  Jupiter  I ! and  the  cele- 
brated Pallas  attributed  to  Phidias  1 1 1 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
original  hands  and  arms  of  this  Pallas 
were  joined  on  to  the  trunk,  after  the 
latter  was  finished  : the  existing  hands 
and  arms  are  modem.  A Room  beyond 
the  Gallery  contains  a Basso  Rilievo, 
apparently  of  the  iEgina  School : the 
subject  is  the  final  Separation  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice.  In  the  Gallery  of  Sculp- 
ture, below  stairs,  contiguous  to  the 
first-mentioned  Cabinet,  are  Hermae  of 
Epicurus  and  Alexander ; and  the  cele- 
brated Mercury  with  a Double  Inscrip- 
tion, the  one  Greek,  the  other  Latin  — 
a Statue  of  Faustina  seated — two  Sta- 
tues of  Venus — a Muse  — a Faun  — 
and  a Priestess.  I n the  Gallery  con- 
tiguous to  the  other  Cabinet  are  — 
Hennas  of  Euripides  and  Numa — a 
Statue  of  Hope,  in  the  style  of  the 
iEgina  School  — Statues  of  Fauns  — 
Apollo — Diana — and  a Priestess,  sup- 
posed  to  be  an  ancient  imitation  of  a 
Grecian  statue.  Beyond  this  Gallery 
is  an  Apartment  containing  a marble 
Sarcophagus,  ornamented  with  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis ! ! The  next  Apartment 
contains  a Bust,  called  Berenice,  in 
porphyry,  with  the  Head  of  green  basalt 

— Busts  of  Caracalla,  Pertinax,  and 
I.ucilla  — a Basso  Rilievo  representing 
Diogenes  in  his  Tub,  conversing  with 
Alexander  — and  another  Basso  Rilievo 
in  rosso  antico,  representing  Daxlalus 


making  wings  for  Icarus.  Here  also 
is  a Bust  of  Serapis,  in  basalt ! w ith 
several  Bassi  Rilievi  in  terra  cotta.  'Die 
next  Apartment  contains  a work  called 
Ptolemy,  by  one  of  the  Scholars  of 
Praxiteles— a Pallas  of  the  Aigina 
School  — a Small  Statue  of  a Fisher- 
man, placed  on  a Triangular  Pedestal, 
representing  the  Three  Seasons  into 
which  the  ancients  divided  the  year  — 
and  a Basin  of  white  marble,  22*  Paris 
feet  in  circumference,  adorned  with  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  in  Basso  Rilievo! 
and  found  eight  miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  Via  Appin,  where  Domitian  raised 
a Temple  to  Hercules.  Another  Apart- 
ment contains  an  ancient  Mosaic,  which 
represents  the  overflow  of  the  Nile — 
and  a small  Basso  Rilievo,  valuable  on 
account  of  its  subject,  which  is  Iphi- 
genia,  prepared  to  sacrifice  Orestes  and 
Pylades,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Taurica!  These  Apartments  are  like- 
wise enriched  with  a Statue  of  Cupid 
bending  his  bow,  supposed  to  be  an 
ancient  Copy  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxi- 
teles. In  Front  of  a contiguous  Build- 
ing, is  a Statue  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
placed  on  a Pedestal  ornamented  by 
fine  Bassi  Rilievi : and,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Garden,  is  another  Building,  with  a 
Circular  Portico,  where  are  Statues 
ot  Mercury,  Achilles,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Bacchus ! and  two  Cane- 
phone,  found  at  Frascati.  Among  the 
Busts  and  Herma:  in  this  Portico,  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Aisop, 
Chrysippus,  Theophrastus,  Isocrates, 
Quintus  Hortensius,  Caligula,  Balbi- 
nus,  and  Aurelian.  The  Apartments 
to  which  the  Portico  forms  an  entrance 
contain  Statues  of  Egyptian  Divinities, 
and  two  valuable  pictures  in  Mosaic, 
found  at  Frascati. 

Villa  McUtei.  This  Villa  is  situated 
beyond  the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  though 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  Garden 
is  adorned  with  an  Egyptian  obelisk 
(the  upper  part  of  which  is  ancient, 
and  inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics);  and 
commands  a particularly  good  view'  of 
Caracalla’s  Baths.  The  first  room  shown 
to  Strangers,  in  the  \ ilia,  contains  a 
Copy  of  the  Demoniac  Boy.  Second 
room.  Statue  of  a Sleeping  Amorino 
— ditto  of  Venus,  by  Canova  — and  a 
Group,  called  Filial  Affection,  by  a 
Spanish  Artist.  Third  room.  A copy 
of  Raphael’s  Galatea  — a Picture  of  the 
Salutation — and  another  of  the  Saviour 
dead.  Fourth  room.  A Picture  of 
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Horatius  Codes  on  the  Sublician  Bridge, 
copied  by  Camuccini  from  that  in  the 
Capitol  — a Landscape  — a id  the  Seiz- 
ure of  the  Sabines.  Fifth  room.  A Pic- 
ture of  a Saint  blessing  a dying  Person 

— another  Picture  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  a Saint,  and  a Bust  of  Nero,  by  Ca- 
nova.  In  the  Sixth  room  is  an  ancient 
Pavement,  found  near  the  Villa. 

Villa  Dorii  Pamjili,  fitori  la  Porta  S. 
Pancrazio.  On  the  Janiculum  Hill, 
and  in  the  way  to  this  Villa,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Onofrio;  which  contains, 
under  its  Portico,  three  Lunettes,  painted 
by  Domenichino.  The  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  over  the  Door,  were  like- 
wise done  by  the  same  great  master : 
and,  in  the  Church,  are  the  Tombs  of 
Torquato  Tasso,  and  Alessandro  Guidi ; 
the  former  of  whom  died  in  the  ad- 
joining Convent,  which  contains  a Bust, 
moulded  from  his  face. 

Beyond  the  Church  of  S.  Onofrio  is 
the  Fontana  Paolirut,  constructed  at  the 
command  of  Paul  V,  by  Fontana,  with 
materials  taken  from  the  Forum  of 
Nerva.  This  magnificent  Fountain 
displays  six  Ionic  Columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, supporting  an  entablature,  upon 
which  rest  the  Armorial  Bearings  of  the 
Pontiff.  From  three  Niches,  between 
the  Columns,  rush  three  Torrents  of 
Water,  and  precipitate  themselves  into 
a vast  Basin  of  marble : while  from  two 
smaller  Niches  rush  smaller  Streams, 
out  of  the  Mouths  of  Dragons.  The 
water  is  supplied  from  Trajan’s  Aque- 
duct. 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  beyond 
the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio,  on  the  Via 
Aurelia,  is  the  Villa  Doriu  Pamjili,  of 
which  Algardi  was  the  Architect.  The 
Paddock  belonging  to  this  Villa  is  nearly 
four  miles  in  circumference ; and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  Site  of 
the  Gardens  of  Galba.  The  Villa  con- 
tains several  pieces  of  Sculpture,  among 
which  are  Donna  Olimpia  Maildachini 

— Faustina  1 — Vespasian  — Marcus 
Brutus  — and  a Sibyl.  Here,  likewise, 
is  a Sketch,  by  Raphael — ditto,  by  Giulio 
Romano — a Bust  of  Demosthenes!  — 
ditto,  of  another  Philosopher — a Group 

1 Late  In  the  spring,  when  the  weather  at 
Rome  becomes  hot,  parties  frequently  go  to 
the  Villa  Madama,  taking  with  them  a cold 
dinner,  which  they  eat  on  the  Tprrace  there ; 
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of  Cybele  seated  on  a Lion  ! — Groups 
of  Children  at  play — Clodius  in  female 
attire  — an  Hermaphrodite — Bacchus, 
in  rosso  antico  — a Basso  llilievo  of  a 
famous  Gladiator,  who  lived  during  the 
reign  of  Caracalla  — and  two  beautiful 
Sarcophagi,  one  representing  the  Story 
of  Meleager,  the  other  Diana  descending 
from  the  celestial  Regions  to  visit  En- 
dymion.  In  a room  above-stairs  is  a 
Portrait  of  the  Cenci  ; and  in  the  attic 
story  a small  museum.  'The  Roof  of 
this  Villa  commands  a fine  view  of 
Rome;  and  in  the  Garden,  near  the 
Gate  of  Entrance,  is  an  ancient  Public 
Burialylace,  well  worth  observation. 

The  Janiculum  Hill,  according  to 
tradition,  derives  its  name  from  a Fort- 
ress erected  on  its  summit  by  Janus. 
Tradition,  likewise  reports  that  Numa 
was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum 
Hill. 

Villa  Madama,  fuori  la  Porta  Angelica. 
This  Edifice,  which  stands  near  the  base 
of  the  Monte  Mario  (anciently  Clivus 
Cinrue),  was  designed  by  Raphael,  and 
finished  after  his  death,  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano ; who  painted  the  Portico,  and 
designed  the  Ornaments  in  Stucco,  with 
which  it  is  embellished.  The  interior 
of  the  Villa,  though  in  a ruinous  state, 
still  displays  a beautiful  Frieze,  and  a 
Ceiling,  both  painted  by  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, who  has  represented,  on  the  latter, 
the  Cars  of  Diana,  and  Apollo,  Birds, 
Beasts,  &c.  ; among  which  are  a sleep- 
ing Lion,  and  a Goat  going  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, both  finely  executed.  This  room 
likewise  contains  most  valuable  Car- 
toons ; which  are  so  totally  neglected, 
that  they  must  very  soonbe  quite  spoiled. 
In  two  other  rooms  are  Friezes  and 
Cartoons,  cruelly  injured,  but  once  very 
beautiful.  The  view  from  this  Villa  is 
charming ; and  the  Ponte  Molle,  the 
Tiber,  the  City  of  Rome,  and  mountains 
of  the  Apenmne  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage here,  than  from  any  other  spot. 

A winding  path  leads  from  the  Villa 
Madama  to  the  Villa  Mellina,  situated 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Monte  Mario, 
and  commanding  a distant  prospect  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 1 

and  then  proceed  to  the  shady  walks  which 
surround  the  Villa  Mellina  ; ordering  their 
carriages  to  meet  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
behind  that  Villa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


TIVOLI , SUBIACO,  CORA,  NOR  I)  A,  FRASCATI,  GAB  1 1,  PALES- 
TRINA, ALBANO,  OSTIA,  NETTUNO,  ARDEA,  CIVITAVEC- 
CHIA, VITULONIA,  TOSCANELLA,  VEII,  VIA  SALARIA, 
RIETI,  AND  PELASGIC  FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENVI- 
RONS. 


Excursion  from  Rome  to  Tivoli.  — Pom  Mammeus.  — Monument  of  Julia  Stemma.  — Lago 
de’  Tartari.  — Bridge  of  the  Solfatara.  — Ponte  Lucano.  — Adrian’s  Villa. — Cassius’s  Villa. 
Inns  at  Tivoli.  — Temple  of  the  Tiburtinc  Sibyl — Temple  of  Vesta.  — Grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. — Grotto  of  the  Sirens.  — Circular  Terrace.  — Villa  of  Varus.  — Ponte  del  Acquorio.  — 
Tempio  della  Tosse.  — Mecamas’s  Villa. — Site  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust.  — Site  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  — Garden  of  the  Villa  d’Este.  — Claudian  Aqueduct  near  the  Convent  of  S. 
Cosimato.  — Horace’s  Villa,  and  Sabine  Farm.  — Subiaco.  — Benedictine  Convent  — Forest 
Scenery  near  Civitella.  — Cora.  — Norba.  — Signia.  — Pelasgic  Fortresses.  — Excursion 
from  Rome  to  Frascati  —Sepulchre.  — Grotta  Ferrata.  — Villas  Bracciano,  Belvedere,  and 
Rufflnella.  — Ruins  of  Tusculum.  — Excursion  to  Palestrina.  — Temple  of  Fortune.  — Villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius  — Gabii.  —Tor  de’  Schiavi.  — Sites  of  ancient  Cities.  — Excursion  to 

Albano.  — Tomb  erected  by  Pompoy.  — Amphitheatre.  — Reservoir.  — Pra-torian  Camp 

Temple  of  Minerva Ancient  Baths.  — Museum.  — I .ago  Gastello.  — Castel  Gandolfo  — 

Nymph  sea. Emissatio.  — Tomb,  commonly  called  that  of  the  Curiatii — Via  Appia.— 

Climate  of  Albano,  and  Aricia Lodging-houses,  tec. — Excursion  to  Ostia — Ancient  Town. 

Castel  Fusano.  — Tor  Bovacciana.  — Isola  Sacra.  — Fiumicino.  — Claudian  Harbour.  — 

Town  of  Portus.  — Modern  Ostia Nettuno.  — Antium.  — Circean  Promontory.  — Ardea. 

Lavinium.  — Laurentum.  — Civitavecchia  — Vitulonia  — Toscanella  — Veil  — Via  Sala- 

ria  — Rietl  — Pelasgic  Fortresses.  — Character  of  the  Romans. 


As  British  Travellers  seldom  visit  Rome 
without  making  Excursions  into  the 
neighbourhood,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
superfluous  to  give  an  account  of  Tivoli, 
Tusculum,  Gabii,  Albano,  Veii,  and 
other  places,  more  distant  and  therefore 
less  known  ; at  the  same  time  pointing 
out  the  most  convenient  manner  in 
which  these  interesting  remains  of  an- 
cient Italy  may  be  visited. 

TIVOLI. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Tivoli, 
is  about  1 8 Roman  miles.  This  excur- 
sion ought  to  be  made  in  dry  and  tem- 
perate weather : and  persons  who  wish 
to  view  the  scenery  to  advantage  should 
go  during  May,  or  October.  The  price 
usually  given  for  an  open  carriage,  with 
six  seats,  and  four  horses,  is  from  8 
to  10  scudi  j going  and  returning  the 
same  day,  and  including  the  buonamano 
of  one  seudo,  commonly  given  to  the 
driver.  The  usual  price  for  a light 
open  carriage  w'ith  two  horses,  going  and 
returning  the  same  day,  but  not  including 
buonamano,  is  four  scudi.  1 The  road, 
generally  speaking,  is  good ; though 
now  and  then,  in  the  ancient  Via  Ti- 
burtina  (great  part  of  which  still  re- 

1 It  should  always  be  specified  in  the  bargain 
for  the  carriage  and  horses,  that  the  Hirer 


mains),  there  are  large  loose  blocks  of 
basalt,  which,  if  not  avoided,  might 
break  a carriage. 

After  passing  the  Gate  and  Church 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  first  interesting  object 
is  Ponte  Mammolo  ( Pons  Mammeus,) 
thrown  over  the  Teverone,  anciently 
called  the  Anio,  from  Anius,  who  pre- 
cipitated himself  into  it.  This  Bridge 
is  about  four  miles  distant  from  Rome, 
and  derives  its  present  appellation  from 
Mammca  (the  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus),  by  whom  it  was  repaired. 
Farther  on  (between  11  and  12  miles 
fVom  Rome),  is  a small  Monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gulia  Stemma, 
by  her  children  : and  beyond  this  (about 
half  a mile),  on  the  left  of  the  high 
road,  and  very  near  it,  is  the  Lago  de' 
Tartari,  anciently  a volcano.  The  water 
of  this  Lake  tartarises  every  vegetable 
substance  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact, and  is  curiously  edged  round  with 
petrifactions.  At  a*  short  distance  be- 
yond this  lake  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina  formed  twm  branches ; one  of  which, 
under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria,  went  to 
the  left ; and  crossing  the  Anio  on  a 
Bridge,  now  called  Ponte  del  Acquorio, 
led  up  to  Tivoli ; while  the  other,  cross- 

means  to  go  round  by  Adrian’s  Villa,  on  the 
way  to  Tivoli. 
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ing  the  Anio  at  the  Ponte  Lucano,  led 
to  Adrian's  Villa : the  former  road, 
however,  is  now  abandoned,  and  the 
latter  pursued  to  a Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Canal  of  the  Solfatara ; a sul- 
phureous stream,  anciently  denominated 
Aquee  Albula } ; which  smells  offensively, 
and  is  of  a whitish-blue  colour,  resem- 
bling milk.  Not  far  hence  a beautiful 
Landscape  presents  itself  to  view,  formed 
by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  Anio,  and 
the  Plautian  Tomb.  The  Ponte  Lucano 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  M. 
Flautius  Lucanus : w hich  seems  pro- 
bable, as  close  to  this  Bridge  stands  the 
above-mentioned  Burial-place  of  his 
family,  a remarkably  handsome  Edifice 
of  its  kind,  constructed  with  the  Lapis 
Tiburtinus,  found  in  quarries  close  to 
the  Anio,  and  near  Tivoli.  Aftercrossing 
the  Ponte  Lucano,  the  road  divides ; 
one  branch  leading  to  Tivoli  (which  is 
about  two  miles  distant),  the  other  lead- 
ing to  Adrian’s  Villa,  which  is  about 
one  mile  and  a half  distant  from  the 
bridge,  and  near  twice  as  much  from  the 
Town.  Travellers  usually  take  the  lat- 
ter road : and,  on  arriving  at  Adrian's 
Villa,  send  for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct 
them  through  the  Ruins;  all  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  less  than  two  hours : 
and,  during  this  time,  it  is  customary 
for  the  drivers  to  shelter  their  horses 
and  wait.  Adrian  himself  was  the  ar- 
chitect of  this  celebrated  Villa,  which 
extended  three  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  and  contained  Temples, 
Theatres,  Baths,  and  Porticoes,  adorned 
with  chefs-d’wuvres  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  to  which  buildings  he  gave 
the  names  of  the  most  remarkable  edi- 
fices in  the  world,  calling  one  the  Ly- 
ceum of  Aristotle,  another  the  Academia 
of  Plato,  a third  the  Prytaneum  of 
Athens,  a fourth  the  Serapeon  of  Cano- 
pus, a fifth  the  Pcecile  of  the  Stoics,  &c., 
&c.  The  most  interestingof  these  Ruins 
are,  The  Greek  Theatre,  where  the  Prosce- 
nium and  Seats  for  the  spectators  may 
still  be  traced:  and  adjoining  to  this 
Theatre,  towards  the  west,  are  remains 


of  a large  Square  Court,  once  surrounded 
with  Porticoes.  Contiguous  is  a modern 
Edifice,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a Nym- 
pherum. 

Pcecile.  This  was  originally  an  ob- 
long building  with  a Portico  round  it, 
ornamented  by  double  rows  of  columns. 
One  Side  Wall  alone  remains. 

Temple  of  the  Stoics,  in  shape  a hemi- 
cycle,  with  Niches  for  statues.  It  was 
originally  lined  with  porphyry. 

Maritime  Theatre.  A Mosaic,  repre- 
senting marine  monsters,  made  part  of 
the  pavement  of  the  Edifice  in  question, 
which  was  therefore  called  by  its  present 
name:  but,  as  the  building'is  circular, 
it  probably  was  either  an  Amphitheatre, 
or  a Bath.  To  the  left  of  this  Ruin 
are  remains  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a Library : and  another  Ruin,  not 
far  from  the  Temple  of  the  Stoics,  is 
called,  though  without  sufficient  au- 
thority, the  T emple  of  Venus  and  Diana. 

Imperial  Apartments.  This  Edifice 
is  large,  and  appears  to  have  had  Two 
Stories;  in  the  lower  of  which,  remains 
of  Paintings  are  discernible : and  in 
the  subterranean  part  are  Crypto,  re- 
sembling those,  supposed  to  have  been 
cellars,  in  the  Villa  of  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii.  Contiguous  to  a long  line  of 
Arches  in  this  part  of  the  Villa  is  an 
Edifice  with  remains  of  Ceilings,  beau- 
tifully stuccoed,  and  Baths  adjoining. 

Barracks  for  the  Prcetorian  Guards. 
The  number  of  chambers  contained  in 
these  Barracks  has  given  them  the  name 
of  Cento  Camerelle.  This  Edifice  seems 
to  have  had  Three  Stories : on  the  out- 
side were  Galleries,  supported  by  Co- 
lumns; and  each  Chamber  had  one  door 
only,  which  opened  into  the  Gallery  pa- 
rallel  with  it.  The  communications  now 
discoverable  between  these  Chambers 
are  evidently  of  modern  date. 

Naumachta.  Judging  by  the  shape 
of  the  ground,  this  seems  to  have  been 
likewise  a Circus. 

Serapeon  of  Canopus,  built  in  imitation 
of  the  celebrated  Serapeon  at  Canopus 
in  Egypt.  The  Atrium,  or  open  Court, 


* The  Canal  of  the  Solfatara  was  made  to 
convey  the  superabundant  water  of  a Lake, 
anciently  called  Aqua’  Albula , into  the  Atiio. 
This  sulphureous  I.akc  is  about  one  mile  north 
of  the  bridge  of  the  Solfatara  Canal ; and  con- 
tains floating  Islands,  formed  by  roots  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  reeds,  intermixed  with  a very 
small  portion  of  earth.  The  water  of  this 
I-ake  is  warmer  than  the  external  air:  and 
though,  both  above  and  below  Tivoli,  there 
are  fishes  in  the  Anio,  yet,  after  it  receives  the 


Albula,  there  are  none.  Near  the  I.ake  are 
vestiges  of  Agrippa's  Baths,  frequented  by 
Augustus ; and  in  consequence  of  the  repar- 
ations they  afterwards  received  from  Zenobia, 
Queen  of  Palmyra,  these  ruins  are  now  called 
Jiapni  della  Medina.  Zenobia  had  an  abode 
assigned  her  near  Adrian's  Villa,  where  she 
died,  surrounded  by  her  children  : and  the  Nu. 
midian  Sytihax,  another  illustrious  captive, 
ended  his  days  at  Tibur. 
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belonging  to  this  Edifice,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  filled  with  water. 
Some  of  the  Chambers  appropriated  to 
the  priests,  and  an  apartment  with  re- 
mains of  Paintings,  may  still  be  dis- 
tinguished. On  the  right  of  the  Sera- 
peon  are  ruins  of  the  Academia ; and 
likewise  of  another  Greek  Theatre: 
and,  to  the  left  of  the  Serapeon,  was  the 
Entrance  to  the  Infernal  Regions,  w'ith 
the  Elysian  Fields  not  far  distant. 

Vale  of  Tempe.  Through  this  little 
Valley  nows  a Streamlet,  in  imitation 
of  the  Peneus,  by  which  the  celebrated 
Thessalian  Vale  was  watered : and  after 
having  reached  this  part  of  Adrian’s 
Villa  ‘,  Travellers  usually  get  into  their 
carriages,  and  ascend  the  Ilill  to  Tivoli, 
passing  through  a venerable  wood  of 
olives ; among  which,  on  the  right,  are 
remains  of  the  Villa  of  Cassius. 

Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur , is  built 
upon  rocks  formed  of  a deposition  from 
the  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  inter- 
mixed with  roots  and  branches  of  petri- 
fied trees.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
reports  that  it  was  founded  bv  the  Sicani, 
60  years  previous  to  the  Trojan  war: 
and  as  a proof  of  this  fact,  he  adds  that 
the  name  of  Sicelion  was,  in  his  time, 
still  attached  to  a portion  of  the  City. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Tibur  wras 
founded  by  one  of  the  followers  of 
Evander  ; but  the  best-established  con- 
jecture is,  that  one  of  the  Pelasgic 
Chiefs  who  formed  settlements  in  Italy, 
established  himself  on  this  spot ; wrhich 
the  Greek  writers  call  ra  Ti’Sot/^a. 
Tibur  assisted  the  Gauls  during  their 
invasions  of  Latium,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  attack  Rome : but,  after  various 
struggles,  wras  discomfited  at  Pedum, 
and  finally  reduced  to  perfect  subjection 
by  Camillus.  We  are  told  by  Livy  that 
soon  after  this  period  the  Tiburtini  were 
enabled,  by  the  following  circumstance, 
to  confer  an  obligation  on  their  van- 
quishers. The  Roman  pipers,  owing  to 
some  disgust,  retired  with  one  accord 
to  Tibur;  w'hich  had  long  been  an 
asylum  for  fugitives.  The  Tiburtini, 
however,  \yere  requested  by  the  Roman 
government  to  send  these  deserters  im- 
mediately back  to  Rome ; as  no  sacrifice 
could  be  offered  without  their  assistance ; 
and  the  magistrates  of  Tibur,  in  order 
to  obey  this  mandate,  reduced  the  pipers 

1 Scarcely  any  windows  can  be  traced  in  the 
remaining  buildings  of  this  Villa. 

Persons  who  bring  a cold  dinner  from  Rome 
and  spend  the  day  here,  find  a tolerable  apart. 


to  a state  of  inebriation,  and  then  con- 
veyed them  during  night  into  the  Forum 
Romanum,  where,  on  awaking  in  the 
morning,  they  were  much  surprised  to 
find  themselves.  At  what  period  Tibur 
became  a Municipium  is  unknown ; but 
wre  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  an- 
terior to  the  civil  wars  between  Marius 
and  Sylla.  'I  he  latter  is  reported  to 
have  deprived  the  Tiburtini  of  their 
privileges ; they  w ere,  however,  regained 
upon  his  abdication,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hercules  seems 
to  have  been  considered  as  the  patron 
of  Tibur;  and  his  Temple,  on  the  found- 
ations of  which  the  Cathedral  of  Tivoli 
is  built,  was  famous  throughout  Italy. 
Suetonius  mentions  that  Augustus  often 
administered  justice  in  the  Porticos  of 
this  Temple. 

Previous  to  the  Autumn  of  1826,  the 
Anio  descended,  from  a great  height,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  modern  Town,  where 
it  formed  a large  and  beautiful  Cascade ; 
and  after  a second  Fall,  under  a lofty 
Bridge,  lost  itself  among  rocks  wrorn 
into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  force  of  the 
water:  but  an  unexampled  inundation 
of  the  Anio,  during  the  Autumn  of 
1826,  swept  away  the  Bridge ; and  what 
is  still  more  lamentable,  destroyed  all 
the  beauty  of  the  Cascade.  A branch 
of  the  same  river  is  carried  through 
Tivoli ; and  forms  small  Cascades,  which 
should  be  viewed  from  the  opposite 
bank.  The  best  Inn  at  Tivoli  in  some 
respects  is  La  liegina ; though,  in  point 
of  situation,  that  called  l.a  Sibilla  is 
preferable.  Near  the  latter  stands  the 
Temple  of  the  Tibi/rtine  Sibyl , now  con- 
verted into  a Church : it  is  the  most 
ancient  Temple  remaining  at  Tivoli ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  built  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  with  an  open 
Portico,  adorned  by  four  Ionic  Columns, 
and  terminated  with  a Pediment.  The 
Columns  on  the  outside  of  this  Edifice 
are  still  discoverable ; but  there  is  no- 
thing wrorth  notice  within.  Adjoining 
to  the  above-named  Temple  is  a shabby 
modern  building,  which  extends  to  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  This  beautiful  speci- 
men of  ancient  architecture,  proudly 
situated  on  a rock  w'hich  hangs  over  one 
of  the  Cascades,  is  a Rotondo,  21  £ Paris 
feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  an  open 
Portico  of  fluted  Composite  Columns, 

raent  to  dine  in,  furnished  by  the  Custode  ; 
who  expects  for  the  use  of  this’ apartment,  and 
his  attendance,  one  scudo. 
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whose  Capitals  are  adorned  with  Lilies 
(emblematical,  perhaps,  of  Vestal  pur- 
ity), and  support  an  Entablature  deco- 
rated with  Heads  of  Oxen  and  Festoons 
of  Fruits  and  Flowers. 1 * Hence  an 
excellent  path,  made  by  General  Miol- 
lis,  leads  to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  both 
to  the  painter  and  the  naturalist,  than 
this  walk  ; the  views  it  presents  being 
remarkably  picturesque  ; and  the  petri- 
factions in  the  rocks  extremely  curious. 
In  one  place  is  a Petrified  Carriage 
Wheel,  and  in  another  the  Hoof  of  a 
Quadruped.  The  Grotto  of  Neptune, 
into  which  the  Anio  precipitates  itself 
with  such  violence  as  to  form  a spray 
resembling  rain,  combines  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  so  wonderfully,  that  even 
Salvator  Rosa's  magic  pencil  could  not 
do  justice  to  the  scene ; and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Grotto  is  a rock,  which, 
with  very  little  aid  from  Imagination, 
might  be  figured  as  the  Genius  of  the 
Anio,  sculptured  by  the  nervous  hand 
of  Buonarofi.4  On  returning  hence, 
Travellers  are  usually  conducted  down 
a Narrow  Flight  of  Steps,  into  a deep 
Ravine,  to  see  the  Grotto  of  the  Sibi/l ; 
which  exhibits  the  third  rail  of  the 
Anio;  and  presents  a picture  almost 
equally  striking  with  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune. 3 

The  next  object  of  interest  is  the  Cir- 
cular Terrace ; which  displays  the  small 
Cascades  to  great  advantage,  and  makes 
a round  of  about  four  Roman  miles. 
In  this  track,  on  the  right,  stands  a 
Church,  called  the  Madonna  di  Quin- 
tiliolo,  and  erected  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  sup- 

1  Vesta,  as  the  goddess  of  light  and  heat, 
produced  by  fire,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
the  earth ; and  therefore  the  decorations  of 
the  Frieze  of  this  Temple  aro  expressive  of  the 
roductions  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  of 
er  worship.  The  ox,  as  the  symbol  of  agri. 
culture,  was  sacrificed  to  Vesta. 

The  door  of  entrance  to  this  Temple,  and  the 
only  window  which  remains  perfect,  are  nar. 
rower  at  top  than  at  bottoms  and,  thus  far, 
the  building  resembles  an  Egyptian  edifice : 
probably  therefore  it  was  erected,  or  repaired, 
by  Adrian  ; w ho  seems  to  have  liked  every 
thing  which  reminded  him  of  Egypt 

3 Owing  to  the  change  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  Anio,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  discover  the  entrance  to  the  Grotto  of 
Neptune. 

3 The  spray  of  the  Anio  makes  the  adjacent 
ground  so  slippery,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
venture  close  to  the  gulf  into  which  the  river 
precipitates  itself:  and  the  steps,  and  path, 


posed  to  have  been  very  magnificent, 
and  still  exhibiting  remains  of  a Reser- 
voir for  water,  resembling,  though  in 
miniature,  that  at  Baia,  called  the 
Piscina  mirabUis.  This  part  of  the  Ter- 
race commands  a distant  view  of  the 
Cathedral;  which  is  only  remarkable  for 
being  placed  on  the  Site  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules.  Beyond  the  Ponte  tle/lc 
Acquorio  (an  ancient  Bridge  in  excel- 
lent preservation),  is  an  Edifice  similar, 
in  shape,  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  at  Rome,  and  equally  well 
preserved : it  is  called  Tempio  della 
Tosse ; but  whether  because  originally 
consecrated  to  Tussis,  the  god  of  coughs, 
or  because  it  was  the  Sepulchre  of  the 
Tossi  family,  seems  uncertain.  On  the 
left  of  this  Edifice,  the  ancient  Roman 
Road  to  Tivoli  passes  through  the  Ruins 
of  Mccce nas's  Villa;  enough  of  which 
remains  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
spacious  and  splendid. 1 Near  this  Villa 
are  Rocks  consisting  of  Petrifactions  ; 
and  opposite  to  it  is  the  Site  of  the  Villa 
of  Sallust,  called,  by  some  persons,  that 
of  Horace  ; but  this  Villa  was  10  miles 
distant.  Beyond  the  Site  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  to  which  ftlmcenas's  domain 
extended,  is  the  Villa  d'Este,  standing  in 
a Garden,  which  contains  Water  Works, 
called  the  Giramlvla  — a Fountain  em- 
bellished with  a Colossal  Statue  of  the 
Tiburtine  Sibyl  — and  another  Figure, 
representing  Tivoli.  The  Villa  con- 
tains Ceilings  painted  by  Zuccari,  Mu- 
ziano,  &c.  ; but  they  have  suffered  cru- 
elly from  neglect.  Hence  Travellers 
usually  return  to  their  Inn;  dining 
there,  and  afterwards  driving  back  to 
Rome. * 

leading  to  the  Grotto  of  the  Sirens,  are  danger- 
ous, if  not  passed  with  caution. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  long  walks  usually 
have  donkeys  in  readiness  at  the  Garden  Gate, 
near  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  to  carry  them  round 
the  circular  Terrace. 

4 A modern  writer,  by  name  Sebastiani,  sup- 
poses the  spot  now  denominated  the  Villa  of 
Mscenas,  to  have  been  the  Forum  of  Tibur  : 
he  likewise  supposes  the  Tempio  della  Tosse  to 
have  been  a Temple  dedicated  to  the  Sun  ; and 
be  also  endeavours  to  prove  that  Horace  had, 
beside  his  Sabine  Farm  a Villa  at  Tibur. 

s Travellers  commonly  pay  at  La  Sibilla,  at 
Tivoli,  for  dinner,  per  head,  from  six  to  eight 
pauls  — for  tea,  two  pauls  — breakfast,  two 
pauls  — beds  each,  three  pauls  — servants  each, 
per  day,  three  pauls  — and  donkeys  each,  for 
the  Terrace,  three  pauls.  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  good  wine,  or  good  water,  at  either  of 
the  Inns  ; and  persons  who  require  tea,  should 
take  it  with  them. 
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Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  ClautHan  Aqueduct  near  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  Cosimato,  and  to  extend  their 
excursion  to  Subiaco,  and  Cora,  should 
sleep  at  Tivoli ; thence,  setting  out 
early  next  morning,  upon  mules,  or 
donkeys,  for  the  above-named  Convent ; 
on  the  road  to  which,  are  seen  remains 
of  the  Martian  Aqueduct,  and  villages 
sweetly  situated  on  the  peaks  of  moun- 
tains. The  Convent  stands  on  a roman- 
tic cliff,  overhanging  a deep  and  narrow 
valley;  through  which  flows  the  Anio; 
broken  into  beautiful  cascades,  by  frag- 
ments of  tartareous  rocks,  apparently 
fallen  from  the  surrounding  precipices. 
Travellers,  on  reaching  this  spot,  are, 
in  the  first  instance,  conducted  to  the 
Brink  of  a perpendicular  Rock,  ( situ- 
ated beneath  a petrified  mass  of  tar- 
tareous depositions,  which  overhangs 
it,)  in  order  to  view  the  remains  of  one 
Arch  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  serv- 
ing originally  as  a Bridge  over  the  river. 
The  opposite  side  of  this  stream  is 
clothed  with  woods.  Passing  through 
the  Convent,  Travellers  are,  in  the  next 
instance,  conducted  down  a Narrow 
Passage  and  Staircase,  formed  in  the 
rock,  to  a Gallery ; below  which  are 
Cells  for  Monks,  and  lower  still  is  the 
Aqueduct.  Part  of  the  interior  of  this 
magnificent  Work,  which  was  carried 
through  the  centre  of  several  mountains, 
may  be  seen  buried  under  the  Convent 
Garden,  and  as  perfect  as  if  only  just 
finished.  Horace's  Villa,  and  Sabine 
Farm,  are  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  Convent : but  so  little  now 
remains  of  the  Villa,  that  its  found- 
ations cannot  easily  be  traced. 1 The 
road  to  Subiaco  lies  on  the  right  of  that 
called  the  high  road  (but  a very  bad 
one)  leading  to  the  Abruzzi : and  the 
Town  of  Subiaco  (anciently  Subla- 
queum ) is  beautifully  placed  on  a small 
eminence,  surrounded  with  lofty  moun- 
tains. There  being  no  regular  Hotel 


in  this  Town,  the  accommodations  for 
Travellers  are  wretched  ; and  beds  can- 
not be  procured,  without  difficulty. 
The  distance  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco  is 
28  miles.  The  Walk  to  the  Benedictine 
Content,  about  two  miles  distant  from 
the  latter  Town,  displays  grand  and 
picturesque  scenery  : but  the  ascent  to 
this  Convent  is  long  and  steep.  Pass- 
ing within  sight  of  Nero’s  Baths,  the 
path  leads,  through  a Grove  of  Ilexes, 
to  a Precipice,  at  whose  base  rolls  the 
Anio,  and  on  whose  brow  stands  the 
Convent ; which  was  founded  during 
the  fifth  century.  Its  situation  is  deli- 
cious; but  some  overhanging  rocks 
threaten  its  Church  with  rutn.®  After 
sleeping  at  Subiaco,  those  Travellers 
who  delight  in  fine  Forest  Scenery, 
usually  go,  through  a Rocky  Narrow 
Path,  to  Citilella  ; and  thence  to  Pales- 
trina. This  Path  is  only  fit  for  mules : 
the  ascents  and  descents  being  uncom- 
monly steep  and  slippery.  Near  Cwi- 
tella  ihe  Forest  Scenery  commences  ; and 
the  Valley,  to  the  east  of  Olevano,  is  pic- 
turesque beyond  description ; and  much 
frequented  by  Painters.  After  passing 
Genazzeno,  a miserable  place,  tne  road 


becomes  good ; and  continues  so  to 
Palestrina.  This  is  called  a ride  of 
20  miles ; but  appears  to  be  more. 
After  sleeping  at  Palestrina3,  Travel- 
lers frequently  proceed  to  Cora,  going 
through  beautiful  lanes,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ride ; then  traversing 
a track  of  open  country,  which  leads  to 
the  ruinou'  village  of  San  Giuliano, 
(celebrated  for  its  Lake,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  crater  of  a volcano;) 
and  at  length,  after  winding  round  the 
base  of  the  Apennine,  turning  to  the 
left,  near  a small  chapel,  called  the 
Madonna  del  Monte,  and  ascending 
by  a good  mule- path  to  the  upper  Gate 
of  Cora,  or  pursuing  the  carriage-road 
to  the  lower  Gate. 

Cora,  magnificently  placed  on  an 


The  time  usually  employed  in  driving  from 
Rome  to  Adrian'!  Villa,  is  about  three  hours 
and  a half — from  Adrian’s  Villa  to  Tivoli, 
about  one  hour  — and  from  Tivoli  to  Home, 
about  four  hours. 

1 According  to  the  description  Horace  gives 
of  this  Villa,  which  he  calls  Lucretilis,  it  stood 
near  the  Fanrtm  Vacutue  ; supposed  to  have 
been  the  spot  now  called  Rocra  Giovane,  and 
about  10  miles  horn  Tivoli. 

1 Not  far  distant  from  Subiaco,  on  the  t’ia 
Valeria,  and  about  a mile  from  the  Osteria  del 
Cavalierc,  are  found,  on  the  left,  ruins  of  Car- 
seoli,  an  ancient  Town  of  the  .£qui,  built  near 


the  western  bank  of  the  Fucine  Lake.  From 
Carseoti  the  Via  Valeria  goes  to  Tagliacozzo ; 
thence  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Albe, 
which  lies  about  60  miles  from  Rome,  and 
has  grown  out  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Alba ; a town  probably  occupied  once  by  the 
Pelasgi,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  fortified 
with  Pelasgic  walls.  The  modem  Albe  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Fucine  1-ake,  and  the  ruins  of 
Marrurium,  now  called  S.  Benedetto,  are  on 
its  margin. 

3 For  an  account  of  the  accommodations 
here,  see  the  Article  “FaterraiMa." 
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eminence  which  overlooks  the  whole 
expanse  of  the. Pontine  Marshes,  and 
commands  a splendid  prospect  of  Monte 
Circeo  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  and  site,  and  is, 
at  the  present  moment,  divided  into  an 
upper  and  a lower  town.  This  For- 
tress, according  to  Pliny,  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  Trojan  adventurers  led  by 
a chief  called  Dardanus,  and  was  more 
ancient  than  Rome.  The  Volsci  sub- 
sequently occupied  it;  but,  at  length, 
like  all  the  strong  holds  of  that  nation, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
We  are  not,  however,  told  when  it  be- 
came a Roman  Colony ; but  Diony- 
sius ranks  it  among  the  Latin  cities  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius. 
Its  walls  are  strengthened  by  circular 
Towers,  placed  like  buttresses,  not  far 
distant  from  each  other ; and,  judging 
by  the  style  of  masonry,  erected  or  re- 
paired about  the  time  when  Sylla  re- 
paired the  walls  of  Palestrina.  Several 
of  the  walls  of  the  houses  in  Cora  dis- 
play the  same  neat  style  of  masonry ; 
some  of  the  streets  are  tolerably  clean, 
and  not  very  narrow  ; and  the  present 
number  of  inhabitants  is  reported  to  be 
6000,  none  of  whom  look  unhealthy, 
nor  wretchedly  poor.  The  first  object, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  antiquaries, 
which  presents  itself  in  the  upper  Town, 
is  the  Portico  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules, towering  proudly  over  the  lower 
buildings,  and  consisting  of  six  Roman 
Doric  Columns,  partly  fluted,  which 
support  a Pediment.  The  diameter  of 
the  Columns  is  small;  but  they  are 
beautifully  proportioned.  The  door- 
way of  the  Temple  appears  to  have  been 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  manner  of 
building ; and  over  it  is  an  Inscription. 
This  Portico  adjoins  a Church  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Peter,  and  containing,  near 
the  door  of  entrance,  traces  of  the  Tem- 
ple, together  with  an  ancient  Altar, 
adorned  at  the  four  corners  by  Rams' 
heads  supporting  Garlands,  but  dis- 
figured by  modern  work.  The  Portico 
of  the  Temple  is  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  a little  Garden  contiguous 
to  the  Church.  The  next  objects  of 
interest  are  the  Pelasgic  Walls  of  the 
Citadel,  which  stood  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Town.  Several  fine  specimens 
of  these  Walls  present  themselves;  and 
the  size  of  the  polygonal  stones  which 
compose  them  is  immense.  Lower 
down  on  the  hill  stood  the  Temple  of 
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Castor  and  Pollux,  now  converted  into 
a house,  which  displays,  on  the  outside, 
two  well-preserved  Columns  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals,  and  above  them  the 
following  Inscription : 

M.  CASTORI  POLLVCI  DE.  CS.  FAC. 

M.  CALVIVS.  MEPN. 

This  Temple,  and  that  of  Hercules, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius. 
Below  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux is  a small  Piazza,  which  exhibits 
Walls  constructed  with  immense  stones 
varying  in  size  and  shape,  and  not  close- 
ly united  in  the  Pelasgic  style,  but 
having  between  them  large  cavities, 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  originally 
filled  up  with  smaller  stones ; though, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  Walls,  this 
insertion  was  not  needful.  Under  the 
Piazza  are  large  subterranean  chambers, 
supposed  to  have  been  Baths ; and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  way  to  the  lower 
Gate  of  the  lown,  is  a picturesque 
and  nearly  perfect  Etruscan  Bridge, 
probably  erected  about  the  time  of 
Pullus  Hostilius:  and  travellers  who 
wish  to  go  in  a carriage  to  the  lower 
Gate  of  the  Town,  instead  of  riding  or 
walking  from  the  Chapel  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Monte  to  the  upper  Gate, 
should  pass  the  Chapel,  and  wind  round' 
the  bottom  of  the  hill  to  a turn  on  the 
left,  which  leads  to  the  lower  Gate. 

The  Inn  at  Cora  is  nothing  more  than 
a restaurant  for  peasants  and  farmers, 
which  furnishes  eggs,  ham,  bacon,  vege- 
tates* good  wine,  and  excellent  bread. 

The  distance  from  Palestrina  to  Cora 
is  about  20  miles;  and  from  Cora  to 
Velletri,  by  the  carriage- road,  it  cannot 
be  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles.  This 
road  (at  present,  1831,  undergoing  re- 
pair) passes  close  to  S.  Giuliano,  and 
traverses  a flat  but  pretty  country. 

Five  miles  to  the  south  of  Cora,  and 
s*ine  ridge  of  hills,  are  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of  Norba,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  partly  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Norma.  Pliny  men- 
tions Norba  among  the  early  Latin 
cities  on  the  Volscian  frontier;  and 
Dionysius^  calls  it  a place  of  conse- 
quence. The  Romans  established  a 
Colony  there,  to  check  the  inroads  of 
u Yj?lsci  » lhe  disastrous  end  of 
the  Town  evinced  its  fidelity  to  its 
rulers:  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  the 
people  of  Norba  on  the  behalf  or  Ma- 
rius, drew  upon  it  the  vengeance  of  one 
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of  Sylla’s  generals ; to  whom  its  gates 
were  opened  by  treachery ; but  the 
high-minded  inhabitants  chose  rather  to 
perish  by  their  own  hands,  than  become 
the  slaves  and  victims  of  a sanguinary 
conqueror. 

Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Fortress  and 
its  Citadel,  called  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Norma,  Civita , may  be  found  at  the  dis- 
tance of  less  than  half  a mile  from  the 
modern  and  dirty  village  of  Norma. 
Stupendous  Pelasgic  Walls  encircled 
this  Fortress,  and  are,  in  many  parts, 
wonderfully  well  preserved.  They  con- 
sist of  immense  masses  of  stone,  cut 
into  a polygonal  shape  with  a smooth 
surface,  and  firmly  joined  together  mere- 
ly by  their  own  weight.  The  Gates, 
four  in  number,  may  still  be  traced,  and 
are  exceedingly  grand  with  respect  to 
their  construction : one  of  them,  where 
probably  a strong  guard  was  posted, 
exhibits  considerable  remains.  Within 
the  Walls  is  a large  quadrilateral  spot 
surrounded  by  Pelasgic  masonry,  which 
contains  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of 
water : it  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
a roof,  but  was  probably  a bathing-place 
exposed  to  the  open  air.  Wells,  and 
other  reservoirs  for  water,  are  found 
near  it ; and  not  far  distant  remains 
may  be  traced  of  a Temple,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Hercules.  The  Acro- 
polis seems  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Town,  and  was  apparently 
surrounded  by  three  Walls.  Subterra- 
nean Aqueducts,  and  Passages  leading 
to  Sallyports,  are,  according  to  report, 
found  under  the  site  of  the  Acropolis. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Cora,  that  a road,  passable  for  small 
low  four-wheeled  carriages  of  the  coun- 
try, goes  from  Cora  to  Norba ; but  the 
inhabitants  of  Norma  do  not  confirm 
this  assertion.  . From  Velletri,  however, 
there  is  a carriage-road  to  Nymfa,  a 
village  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain on  which  Norba  stands.  This  road, 
in  distance  about  15  miles,  goes  from 
Velletri  to  Cisterna,  between  three  and 
four  miles  beyond  w'hich,  stands  an 
ancient  Tomb  on  the  left,  with  a Gate 
near  it ; and  Travellers  going  to  Nymfa 
must  pass  through  this  Gate,  directing 
their  course  toward  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains till  they  reach  Nymfa ; whence  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  or  ride  to  Norma, 
there  being  no  carriage- road.  The 
mule-track,  which  goes  straight  to  this 
Village,  is  rough  and  precipitous ; but 
the  circuitous  ascent  winding  to  the 


right,  and  three  miles  in  distance,  is 
gradual,  and  the  road  good.  Between 
the  ancient  Tomb  near  Cisterna,  and 
the  Lake  of  Nymphaeus,  on  which 
Nymfa  stands,  the  soil  though  swampy 
is  always  passable  for  light  carriages, 
unless  deluged  by  winter  rain  ; and  the 
Lake  of  Nymphaeus,  the  deserted  town 
of  Nymfa,  its  dismantled  baronial  castle, 
decayed  monastery,  and  other  ruins,  are 
exceedingly  picturesque.  The  river 
Nymphams  takes  its  source  in  the  Lake; 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  cele- 
brated for  its  floating  Islands  called 
Saltuares,  from  their  being  said  to  move 
to  the  time  of  dancing  feet.  Vestiges 
of  a Temple,  sacred  to  the  Nymphs  of 
the  place,  are  discoverable  on  the  mar- 
gin of  this  Lake;  and  the  ruinous  Vil- 
lage of  Nymfa  still  contains  a Wine- 
house,  and  likewise  a few  inhabitants, 
of  whom  saddle-horses  might  be  pro- 
cured for  the  ascent  to  Norma,  but  not 
saddles.  At  Norma  donkeys  with  sad- 
dles are  attainable.  Another  ancient 
Fortress  on  the  Volscian  frontier,  and 
not  far  distant  from  Cora , was  Signia ; 
which  became  a Roman  Colony  during 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  to 
whom  its  foundation  is  ascribed ; but 
the  remains  of  an  irregular  polygonal 
Wall  in  this  Town  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  once  belonged  to  the  Pelasgi  ; 
though  an  ancient  Temple  here,  ori- 
ginally dedicated  to  Hercules,  but  now' 
become  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,  and 
likewise  a Reservoir  for  water,  hollowed 
out  in  the  earth  (both  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Acropolis),  are  constructed 
with  square  masses  of  peperino,  similar 
in  size  to  those  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
at  Rome,  and  consequently  they  may  be 
considered  as  Etruscan  architecture. 
Sigma , at  present  denominated  Segni, 
possesses  a Saracenic  Gate,  deemed  by 
antiquaries  particularly  interesting ; and 
its  inhabitants  were  formerly  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  invention  of  a sin- 
gular mode  of  flooring  w'ith  bricks, 
called  the  opus  Signinum. 

Persons  who  have  leisure  and  incli- 
nation to  pass  a few  days  at  Tivoli, 
may  find,  in  its  near  neighbourhood, 
several  antiquities  which,  though  sel- 
dom sought  for,  are  extremely  inter- 
esting. To  see  them  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  possible,  it  is  requisite  to 
inquire,  at  La  SibUla,  for  the  Cicerone , 
most  competent  to  show  the  environs 
of  Tivoli ; who  was,  in  1829,  a person 
called  Stupendo.  Under  his  guidance 
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it  is  advisable  to  proceed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Monticelli,  the  ancient  Ccenina ; 
examining,  on  the  way,  the  Pelasgic  Wail 
at  the  ViUa  of  Ventidius  Bass  us,  in  the 
Olive  Grove — the  magnificent  Walls 
which  support  the  Terrace  of  a Temple , 
on  a spot  named  Colonnicelle  — and 
remains  of  another  Temple,  with  an 
Inscription  near  it,  on  a spot  called 
Vitriano , and  about  half  a mile  distant 
from  Colonnicelle.  To  the  right  of  the 
ancient  part  of  the  Road  leading  to 
Monticelli,  are  remains  of  two  For- 
tresses with  Pelasgic  Walls ; and  at  Mon- 
ticelli is  an  old  Fort , which  encloses  a 
small  Roman  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the 
great  Tower.  The  key  of  this  old  Fort, 
which  commands  a superb  view,  must 
be  applied  for  at  Monticelli. 

Travellers  who  set  out  on  horseback, 
at  nine  or  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
from  Tivoli,  may  examine  all  these 
objects  of  interest,  and  return  to  Tivoli 
before  dusk. 

Another  ride,  which  occupies  two 
hours  only,  is  to  the  Temple  of  the  Bona 
Dea.  The  road  to  this  Temple  passes 
over  the  Monte  Spaccato , in  which  there 
is  a very  curious  Fissure.  The  Temple 
has  been  converted  into  a church,  now 
a pile  of  ruins;  but  commanding  a de- 
lightful view. 

A third  ride,  to  the  remains  of  four 
Pelasgic  Fortresses , may  be  accomplished 
in  one  day,  provided  the  Traveller  be 
able  to  set  out  early.  These  Fortresses 
were  built  in  the  Valley  of  the  Aque- 
ducts, vestiges  of  which,  — namely,  the 
Aqua  Claudia , the  Aqua  Martia , and  the 
Anio  Vetus,  — may  be  seen  at  the  Ponte 
degl’  Archi,  on  the  ancient  road  leading 
to  this  Valley;  where,  on  the  left,  the 
first  antiquity  worth  notice  is  a Mass  of 
ancient  Wall  placed  on  a gentle  eleva- 
tion. The  remains  are  very  few ; but 
sufficient  to  describe  the  circuit  of  a 
Town ; its  original  name  has  been  lost 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  of  Ponidola , 
or  Munulola,  substituted  by  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  On  the 
same  side  of  the  Valley,  near  the  Osteria 
d'Empolo,  are  a Latin  Inscription,  and 
the  very  small  remains  of  the  'Town  of 
Empulum.  Farther  distant,  on  the 
same  side,  are  curious  and  interesting 
Ruins,  called  Vormello , but  probably 
the  ancient  Saxula:  and  on  a height, 
the  road  to  which  is  steep  and  unplea- 
sant, stands  Ceciliano,  w here  very  ancient 
Pelasgic  Walls  may  be  traced  ; but  what 
fortress  they  surrounded  is  unknown. 


Ceciliano,  computed  to  be  about  nine 
miles  from  Tivoli,  commands  a lovely 
view. 

Persons  fond  of  extensive  and  extra- 
ordinary prospects,  and  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  bearing  severe  fatigue,  might 
find  it  worth  while  to  visit  the  summit 
of  Monte  Guadagnolo,  the  loftiest  hill 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  : but  there  be- 
ing no  road  whatever  to  this  Eminence, 
the  ascent  is  most  difficult,  and  quite 
unfit  for  Ladies.  Monte  Genaro,  ano- 
ther lofty  Hill,  may  be  ascended  with 
less  toil ; and  the  view  from  its  summit 
is  equally  fine. 

Sure-footed  horses,  accustomed  to 
scale  mountains,  are  required  on  the 
road  to  Ceciliano. 

As  several  ancient  Fortresses  of  La- 
tium  and  its  environs,  particularly  those 
found  in  the  territories  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Volsci,  were  surrounded 
by  Pelasgic  Walls,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expedient  to  describe  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  Pelasgic  style  of  fortifica- 
tion ; and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
the  apparent  difference  between  that 
style  and  the  Etruscan. 

Some  of  the  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  bas- 
tions, according  to  specimens  recently 
discovered,  consisted  of  huge  polygonal 
stones,  fixed  irregularly  one  upon  an- 
other, without  cement,  and  having  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  mate- 
rials. This  mode  of  construction  is, 
from  its  rudeness,  deemed  by  some  anti- 
quaries the  most  ancient : specimens  of 
it  are  found  in  Greece,  and  likewise  in 
the  Latin  towms  of  Arpino,  Roselle,  and 
Aufidena;  but  probably  the  smaller 
materials  alluded  to,  are  nothing  more 
than  reparations.  Another,  and,  accord- 
ing to  many  opinions,  a more  ancient 
sort  of  building,  consists  of  huge  masses 
of  stone  cut  into  angular  shapes,  and 
so  skilfully  united,  without  cement,  as 
to  form  a compact  and  smooth  surface. 
This  latter  style,  seen  at  Palestrina,  is 
more  common  than  the  former,  both 
in  Greece,  and  Italy.  A third  sort  of 
Pelasgic  fortification,  by  far  the  most 
perfect  of  the  three,  and  seen  at  Atina 
and  Alatri,  consists  of  gigantic  poly- 
gonal masses  of  stone  placed  irregularly 
one  above  another,  so  as  to  form,  w ith- 
out  the  aid  of  cement,  a completely 
smooth  surface  ; and  united  in  so  mas- 
terly a manner  that  even  the  point  of  a 
sword  could  not  penetrate  between 
them  : a circumstance  which  materially 
augmented  their  value  as  fortifications  ; 
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it  being  impossible  to  scale  such  walls 
without  the  aid  of  ladders. 

Another  kind  of  wall,  of  a less  an- 
cient date,  was  constructed  with  stones 
cut  into  the  shape  of  perfect  trapezoids  ; 
and,  at  a still  later  period,  stones  were 
sometimes  so  placed  as  to  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  a curve  line ; which  tend- 
ency may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  Norba, 
and  in  those  near  the  lower  Gate  at 
Ferentino.  This  style  is  supposed  to 
have  been  quickly  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  arches.  Irregular  poly- 
gonal bastions  are  called  by  Euripides, 
Strabo,  and  Pausanias,  Cyclopean.  The 
ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  be- 
stowed this  epithet  on  every  thing  won- 
derful: and  as  we  are  told,  by  all  the 
most  enlightened  modern  '1  ravellers 
who  have  visited  Greece,  that  the  an- 
cient towns  in  that  country  were  ori- 
ginally fortified  by  this  description  of 
wall ; and  likewise  as  we  see  remains  of 
these  irregular  polygonal  constructions 
in  almost  every  ancient  Italian  fortress 
supposed  to  have  been  once  occupied 
by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  we  may  per- 
haps, without  any  impropriety,  change 
the  epithet  of  Cyclopean  to  Pelasgic. 

The  great  difference  between  Pelasgic 
and  Etruscan  fortifications  seems  to  be 
that,  in  the  former,  masses  of  stone  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  were  placed  irre- 
gularly one  above  another ; and,  in  the 
latter,  square  or  oblong  hewn  stones 
were  ranged  in  parallel  lines  one  above 
another,  and  joined,  without  cement,  in 
a manner  resembling  the  teeth  of  two 
saws.  This  is  exemplified  at  Fiesole, 
Vol terra,  Cortona,  and  in  various  Etrus- 
can cities.  The  very  few  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls  of  Rome  appear  to 
have  been  built  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner : and  square  masses  of  stone  were 
employed  in  early  subterranean  Etrus- 
can works,  as  we  see  by  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome,  and  the  Emissario  at  Al- 
bano. 

FRASCATI. 

The  distance,  going  straight,  from 
Rome  to  Frascati,  is  about  12  Roman 
miles : but  the  pleasantest  manner  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  go  by  way 
of  Marino , and  Grotto  F errata,  (which 
circuit  lengthens  the  distance  about  four 
miles,)  and  to  return  from  Frascati  by 
the  direct  road.  The  price  commonly 
given  for  a light  open  carriage  convey- 
ing two  or  three  persons  only,  and  drawn 
by  two  powerful  horses,  is  four  scudi, 
buonamano  not  included  : and  by  setting 


out  early,  this  excursion  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  in  one  day,  during  dry 
and  temperate  weather. 

The  road  to  Marino  is  the  same  as 
that  to  Albano,  till  within  about  three 
miles  of  the  latter  town;  when  the  Ma- 
rino road  turns  off  to  the  left,  and  passes 
through  a pretty  country.  Manno  is 
well  situated  in  a salubrious  air;  and, 
judging  from  its  Walls,  erected  during 
the  dark  ages,  it  probably  was,  at  that 
period,  a place  of  strength  and  consider- 
able consequence.  Two  of  its  Churches 
still  claim  attention ; that  dedicated  to 
S.  Barnaby  being  ornamented  with  a 
very  fine  picture  by  Guercino,  repre- 
senting the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Bartho- 
lomew ; and  that  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  being  enriched,  by  the  pencil 
of  Guido,  with  a representation  of  the 
Trinity ; executed  during  his  residence 
at  Marino  ; whither  he  retired  for  a time, 
owing  to  a controversy,  about  money 
matters,  with  the  Roman  Government. 
The  distance  from  Marino  to  Grotto 
Ferrata  is  short ; and  the  road  passes 
through  a beautiful  country. 

Grotto  Ferrata,  usually  denominated 
the  Site  of  Cicero’s  Titsculanum , was, 
in  times  past,  a celebrated  Convent, 
founded  by  S.  Nilus,  of  the  Order  of 
S.  Basil ; and  subsequently  fortified 
with  high  walls  and  gates  of  iron,  from 
the  latter  of  which  its  present  name  is 
derived.  Its  Church  contains  a Chapel 
consecrated  to  S.  Nilus,  and  adorned, 
by  Domenichino,  wTith  splendid  Frescos, 
uncommonly  well  preserved.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Frescos  are  — S. 
Nilus  praying  for  rain  — rain  descend- 
ing — S.  Nilus  meeting  the  Emperor 
Otho  III  1 — (In  this  picture  Domeni- 
chino has  represented  himself,  clothed 
in  green,  and  holding  the  bridle  of  the 
Emperor’s  horse ; with  Guido  lean- 
ing on  the  horse,  and  Guercino  behind 
Guido.)  The  Demoniac  Boy,  one  of  the 
finest  Frescos  existing ! ! 1 — Saints  Nilus 
and  Bartolommeo  praying  to  the  Ma- 
donna— and  an  Architect  showing  the 
plan  of  the  Convent  to  S.  Nilus!  — the 
Altar-piece  (an  easel  picture)  is  by  An- 
nibale Caracci  — the  Salutation,  and  all 
the  other  Frescos  on  the  Walls  and  in 
the  Cupola,  are  by  Domenichino. 

An  apartment  up  stairs  contains  a piece 
of  a Frieze,  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Cicero’s  Villa,  and  representing  a Gre- 
cian General  speaking  to  an  Officer  and 
a Soldier  who  are  bringing  a Wounded 
Man  into  his  presence. 

The  distance  from  Grotto  Ferrata  to 
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Frascati  is  little  more  than  a mile ; the 
drive  is  lovely  ; and  the  Villa  now  called 
Bracciano,  formerly  Odescalchi,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  two  places, 
merits  notice,  as  it  is  charmingly  situated, 
and  adorned  with  finely  painted  Ceilings, 
by  Domenichino  and  other  great  artists. 
Beyond  this  Villa,  and  contiguous  tq 
Frascati,  is  the  Villa  Aldobrandini,  de- 
nominated, on  account  of  its  position, 
the  Belvidere ; and  in  this  Villa  persons 
who  bring  a cold  dinner  from  Rome  are 
usually  allowed  to  dine. 

The  origin  of  Frascati  appears,  from 
Muratori,  to  have  been  as  follows.  After 
the  barbarous  demolition  of  Tusculum, 
by  Pope  Celestin  III,  in  1191,  those  of 
its  inhabitants  who  survived  their  City, 
encamped  on  the  skirts  of  the  plain, 
among  the  ruins  of  Lucullus’s  Villa1, 
where  they  founded  Frascati,  so  named 
from  the  Italian  word  frasche , branches 
of  trees,  with  which  their  original  huts 
were  composed. 

The  Belvedere  Casino  is  a handsome 
Edifice,  placed  on  a terrace,  and  embel- 
lished with  valuable  marbles,  and  with 
Paintings  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The 
Garden  contains  an  Apartment  painted 
in  fresco,  by  Domenichino ; and  like- 
wise exhibiting  good  Water  Works. 2 
In  order  to  see  the  Villa  RuJRnella , and 
the  Ruins  of  Tusculum ■,  without  waste 
of  time,  it  is  advisable  for  strangers  to 
procure  a Cicerone,  under  whose  guid- 
ance the  walk  is  delightful  through  the 
Aldobrandini  domain  to  the  Villa  Ruf- 
Jinella , supposed,  by  some  antiquaries, 
to  have  been  the  site  of  Cicen/s  cele- 
brated academic  retreat.  On  the  hill 
contiguous  to  this  Villa  are  the  Ruins  of 
Tusculum , which  was  founded,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  Historians,  by  Telegonus, 
the  son  of  Ulysses  ; and,  and  like  many 
of  the  old  towns  of  Latium,  placed  by 
its  Founder  on  a commanding  eminence. 
Among  the  ancient  Structures  still  dis- 
coverable are  remains  of  what  the  Cice- 
roni denominate  “ Schools  of  Cicero  ; ” 
but  probably  it  was  an  Amphitheatre. 
Beyond  this,  are  ancient  Streets ; one  of 
which  was  the  road,  through  Tusculum, 

1 On  the  site  of  this  extensive  Villa  stand« 
the  modern  Villa  Ludovisi  j where,  according 
to  Lumisden,  Lucullus’s  Library  and  Gallery 
for  Statues  may  still  be  traced. 

* The  Custode  of  the  Casino  furnishes  Tra- 
vellers with  table-linen,  dishes,  plates,  glass, 
knives  and  forks,  if  required : and  likewise 
with  wine  of  the  couutry.  He  expects  five 
pauls  for  the  use  of  an  apartment  to  dine  in  ; 
three  pauls  for  the  use  of  his  table-linen,  &c.; 


to  Praeneste  — specimens  of  Etruscan 
Walls  — a small  Theatre,  quite  perfect ; 
but  filled  with  earth  and  rubbish  — a 
still  smaller  adjoining  structure,  of  the 
same  description ; probably  these  were 
the  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatre  — re- 
mains of  an  Aqueduct — ruins  of  a large 
Reservoir  for  Water  — remains  of  Baths 
— stones  bearing  ancient  Inscriptions  — 
and  a Gallery,  together  with  Grottos, 
belonging,  it  is  supposed,  to  one  of 
Cicero’s  Villas ; for  according  to  tra- 
dition he  had  two  at  Tusculum.  On 
the  mountain  beyond  the  remaining 
Walls  conjecture  places  the  Site  of  the 
Citadel. 

The  distance  to  this  ill-fated  Town, 
from  the  Belvedere,  is  about  two  Ro- 
man miles ; the  ascent  continual,  but 
not  steep. 

From  Tusculum  Travellers  usually 
walk  back  to  the  Belvedere ; thence 
proceeding,  in  their  carriages,  by  the 
direct  road,  through  Frascati  to  Rome; 
and  passing,  at  Uie  distance  of  about 
nine  miles  from  Frascati,  the  Monte  del 
GranOf  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  to  be  the  Family  Se- 
pulchre of  Genesius  Marcianus,  the 
Father  of  Alexander  Severus  : and  here 
was  found  the  Barberini  Vase,  now  in 
England,  and  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Portland  Urn.f 

GABII. 

Strabo  records  that  this  city  was  erected 
on  the  Via  Prcenestina , at  the  distance  of 
about  100  stadia  from  Rome.  Appian 
places  it  midway  between  Rome  and 
Prajneste  ; and  the  spot  on  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  is  about  11  ancient 
miles  from  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The 
direct  road  to  this  spot  is  by  the  Via 
Prcenestina,  which  originally  issued  from 
the  Porta  Esquilina  of  Servius  Tullius, 
near  the  existing  Arch  of  Gallienus ; 
but  now  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the 
nearest  Gate  to  the  Via  Prcenestina , 
which,  though  not  in  good  condition, 
may  be  passed  with  safety,  by  persons 
travelling  in  a light  carriage  driven  by  a 
skilful  coachman.  The  first  objects  of 

and  two  pauls  for  exhibiting  the  Water  Works : 
and  the  Cicerone,  who  accompanies  Strangers 
to  Tusculum,  expects  from  three  to  five  pauls, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  party.  Ladies  may 
be  provided  with  donkeys,  at  four  pauls  each, 
to  carry  them  from  the  Belvedere  to  Tusculum, 
and  thence  to  Frascati.  Of  Gentleman,  only 
three  pauls  per  donkey  are  demanded. 

3 Tolerable  accommodations  may  be  found 
in  The  English  Hotel  at  Frascati. 
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interest  seen  on  this  road  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  ruins,  which  en- 
circle a building  called  Torre  de’  Schiavi, 
situated  at  the  distance  of  two  modern 
Roman  miles  and  a half  from  Rome. 
These  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  the  spacious  and  splendid  Villa  of 
the  Emperor  Gordianus,  which  is  said 
to  have  contained  baths,  and  other  edi- 
fices, vying  in  magnificence  with  the 
public  buildings  of  Rome.  One  of  these 
ruins  appears  to  have  been  a Reservoir 
for  water ; and  remains  of  two  Halls  are 
also  discoverable.  Here  likewise  stands 
a Temple,  in  tolerably  good  preservation, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  Fortune : its  shape  is  circular,  and  its 
roof  nearly  perfect ; it  had  in  front  a 
rectilineal  portico ; and  under  the  Celia 
is  a Vault  in  very  good  condition. 
Traces  of  paintings,  which  once  orna- 
mented the  Celia,  prove  that  this  Temple 
was  converted  into  a church  after  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity. 

About  eight  modern  miles  from  Rome 
the  Via  Prernestina  is  carried  over  a 
Bridge  thrown  across  a deep  ravine, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a 
river,  perhaps  dried  up  by  a volcanic 
eruption.  This  Bridge  being  flat,  straight, 
and  devoid  of  parapet  walls,  Travellers 
might  drive,  or  even  walk  over  it,  with- 
out discovering  it  to  be  a Bridge;  and 
no  person  can  see  its  masonry  to  any 
advantage  without  going  down  into 
the  ravine,  where  seven  noble  arches, 
constructed  with  wonderful  solidity, 
present  themselves  to  view ; and  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  centre  arch  is  another, 
probably  designed  to  operate  as  a break- 
water. Large  and  handsome  key-stones 
ornament  the  seven  first-named  arches ; 
and  the  whole  Edifice  is  constructed 
with  hewn  stones  of  immense  dimen- 
sions, similar  to  each  other  in  width, 
though  not  in  length,  and  placed  row 
above  row  horizontally,  Some  of  the 
exterior  stones  are  shaped  like  embossed 
work;  and  probably  they  were  all  so 
shaped  originally,  though  now  flattened 
by  time.  This  Bridge,  called  Ponte  di 
Nono,  resembles  in  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture the  Etruscan  masonry  at  Veil. 

About  two  miles  farther  distant  is  a 
little  wine-house,  called  l’Osteria  dell’ 
Osa,  from  its  vicinity  to  a rivulet  an- 
ciently the  Veresis,  but  now  denominated 
the  Osa.  After  crossing  this  rivulet, 
which  communicates  with  the  Lacus 
Cabin  us,  now  II  Pantano,  and  waters 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Town  of  Cullalia, 
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the  Traveller  should  drive  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  part  of  the  Via  rreenestina 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  Lake,  and 
then  walk  to  a green  knoll  with  a very 
small  opening  in  its  summit,  and  another, 
almost  equally  small,  at  its  base,  and 
leading  into  a subterranean  vault,  above 
which  probably  stood  a temple.  I n order 
to’ trace  the  site  of  the  city  of  Gabii,  it 
is  advisable  to  walk  from  the  green  knoll 
round  the  rocks  which  enclose  the  Crater 
of  the  Volcano  (for  such  the  Lake  of 
Gabii  evidently  appears  to  have  been), 
terminating  this  walk  at  the  Osteria 
dell’  Osa. 

Gabii  seems  to  have  stood  partly  on 
the  rocks  above  the  Crater,  and  partly 
on  the  Crater  itself ; the  crust  of  which 
appears,  in  consequence  of  some  great 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  have  suddenly 
sunk  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing no  representative  above  ground  but 
the  Lake.  Of  the  edifices  on  the  rocks, 
however,  several  vestiges  may  be  traced. 
The  first  which  presents  itself  is  a mass 
of  broken  walls,  apparently  of  a quadri- 
lateral form,  composed  of  huge  stones 
arranged  in  the  Etruscan  manner,  and 
probably  the  remains  of  the  Citadel  of 
Gabii.  Beyond  these  Walls  are  Rocks, 
which  seem  to  have  served  as  Ramparts ; 
they  are  surrounded  with  vestiges  of 
masonry;  and  farther  on,  fronting  the 
Via  Pnenestina,  is  a spacious  plot  of 
ground,  which,  according  to  appearance, 
was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  probably  was 
the  Court  of  the  Temple  of  Juno ; as 
the  centre  of  this  plot  contains  a quadri- 
lateral Edifice  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  to  her  worship,  and  consist- 
ing of  three  lofty  and  massive  Walls 
tolerably  perfect,  built  with  huge  stones 
beautifully  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, and  placed  horizontally,  in  the 
Etruscan  style,  one  above  another.  The 
Mosaic  Pavement  of  this  Edifice  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Pompeii ; and  the  holes  for  rafters 
indicate  that  there  was  a roof  to  the 
temple  in  question : but  probably  this 
Temple  might  have  been  converted  into 
a place  for  Christian  worship  during  the 
lower  ages,  and  roofed  in  consequence. 
Vestiges  of  the  spot  on  which  an  altar 
stood  may  be  seen  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Pavement.  Beyond  this  Temple 
are  Rocks  which  seem  to  have  served  as 
Ramparts;  and  on  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  benqpth  these  Rocks,  is  a wine- 
house,  called  l’Osteria  di  Pantano,  and 
supposed  to  stand  near  the  site  of  the 
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major  part  of  the  City.  The  Lake, 
properly  so  denominated,  is  small ; but 
its  margin  is  broad,  and  must  be  full 
two  miles  in  circumference.  From  the 
Osteria  di  Pantano  to  the  Bridge  and 
Osteria  of  the  Osa  is  not  half  a mile. 

In  early  ages  there  were  two  towns 
called  Gabii : one  belonging  to  Sabina, 
and  now  denominated  Torn  ; the  other 
built  in  Latium  by  the  Alban  kings,  and 
claiming  Juno  as  its  patroness ; in  con- 
sequence of  which,  she  obtained  the  ap- 
pellation of  Gabina.  This  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  surround  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  became,  after  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  a Municipium, 
and  likewise  a Colony : it  suffered,  how- 
ever, so  cruelly  from  civil  war  as  to  be, 
in  the  days  of  Ilorace  and  Strabo,  almost 
depopulated ; but  Antoninus  and  Corn- 
modus  raised  it  from  this  state  of  ruin ; 
insomuch  that  it  became  a thriving  town, 
and  was  embellished  with  several  splen- 
didly furnished  Villas,  as  modern  ex- 
cavations have  proved.  Romulus  and 
Remus,  according  to  Plutarch,  were 
educated  at  Gabii. 

The  best  plan  for  Travellers  who  make 
an  excursion  from  Rome  to  the  Lacus 
Gabinus,  is  to  order  their  driver,  while 
they  walk  round  the  Crater  of  the  Vol- 
cano, to  stable  his  horses  at  the  Osteria 
dell’  Osa.  It  is  likewise  advisable  to 
take  a cold  dinner  from  Rome,  and  eat 
it  in  the  porch  of  the  Osteria : after 
which,  weather  permitting,  it  is  worth 
while  to  walk  from  the  Osteria  to  a hill 
called  Castellaccio,  the  site  of  the  Citadel 
of  the  ancient  Collatia , celebrated  for 
having  been  the  spot  on  which  Lucretia 
died.  The  path  to  Castellaccio  lies 
through  a pretty  valley,  north  of  Gabii, 
half  a mile  in  length,  and  watered  by  the 
Osa. 

Collatia  was  an  Alban  Colony  ; and 
as  it  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  Con- 
sular roads,  this  town  must,  in  early 
ages,  have  been  considerable ; though 
Strabo  represents  it  as  little  more  than 
a village,  and  Pliny  says  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  his  days.  Under  the  hill,  how- 
ever, which  is  now  called  Castellaccio, 
remains  of  marble  architectural  orna- 
ments may  be  seen  among  the  herbage ; 
and  on  the  hill  ancient  walls  and  other 
ruins  are  discoverable. 

PALESTRINA* 

. The  distance  from  Rome  to  Pales- 
trina is  about  25  Roman  miles ; and  as 
five  hours  and  a half  are  usually  oc- 


cupied in  going,  and  five  hours  in  re- 
turning, it  is  scarcely  possible  to  accom- 
plish this  excursion  in  one  day.  The 
price  commonly  charged  for  a light 
caleche  and  a pair  of  strong  horses, 
going  one  day,  and  returning  the  next, 
is  eight  scudi.  Two  roads  branch  oft* 
from  the  Porta  Maggiore : that  on  the 
left  leads  to  the  ancient  Via  Frcenestina ; 
that  on  the  right  is  the  Via  Labicaiia , by 
which  Travellers  usually  go  part  of  the 
way  to  Palestrina.  This  road  in  dry 
weather  may  be  called  tolerably  good  ; 
but  after  a long  continuance  of  rain  it 
becomes  so  muddy  that  the  deficiencies 
in  its  ancient  pavement  are  completely 
hidden ; and  therefore  not  always  avoid- 
able. Beyond  Colonna,  however,  near 
the  Osteria  di  San  Cesario,  another  an- 
cient road,  in  remarkably  good  pre- 
servation, leads  to  Palestrina.  On  the 
Via  Labicana , at  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a half  from  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore, are  remains  of  the  Aqueduct  which 
conveyed  water  to  Rome  for  the  Baths 
of  Alexander  Severus  : the  water  now 
bears  the  name  of  Acqua  Felice:  and 
half  a mile  distant  from  this  Aqueduct 
stands  Tor  Pignattara,  in  a Garden  on 
the  left,  close  to  the  road.  The  Ruin 
thus  denominated  is  the  Mausoleum  of 
Saint  Helena;  within  the  walls  of  which 
a Chapel  has  been  erected,  leading  to 
the  Catacombs  of  Saints  Pietro  and 
Marcellino.  The  Mausoleum,  judging 
from  its  remains,  must  have  been  a 
stately  edifice.  Several  funereal  inscrip- 
tions relative  to  the  Equiles  Singular** , 
which  have  been  found  hereabouts,  in- 
cline antiquaries  to  suppose  that  the 
burial-ground  of  this  picked  body  of 
horse  was  not  far  distant  from  the  Mau- 
soleum of  S.  Helena.  Four  miles  from 
Rome  is  a Ruin  called  Cento  Celle , 
where  stood  the  College  of  the  Sylvian 
Aurelian  Gladiators.  13^  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  is  a 
Pool  of  water,  in  remote  ages  probably 
the  mouth  of  a volcano ; and  supposed 
to  be  the  Lacus  llegillus , where  Post- 
humius  defeated  the  sons  of  Tarquin. 
A little  farther  distant  from  Rome 
stands  the  Village  of  Colonna,  proudly 
seated  on  an  eminence,  and  said  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Labicum , from  which  the  road  derives 
its  name.  Ficoroni  asserts  that,  in  the 
year  1650,  foundations  of  the  walls,  with 
other  remains  of  Labicum , crowned  a 
hill  now  denominated  Colic  dcgli  Quadri, 
and  situated  about  15  miles  from  Rome, 
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on  the  f'ia  Lalncana,  and  contiguous  to 
the  village  of  Colonna.  Strabo  says, 
that  Labicum  was  placed  on  a height 
rather  more  than  120  stadia  (between  IS 
and  16  miles)  from  Rome : and  as  we 
are  told  that  the  ancient  town  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a 
new  one  erected  near  it,  probably  Colie 
degli  Quadri  may  be  the  site  of  the  new 
town,  and  Colonna  of  the  old  one. 
Julius  Ca:sar  had  a Villa  at  Labicum ; 
which  became  a Roman  Colony  about 
four  centuries  previous  to  the  Christian 
era. 

Palestrina,  the  ancient  Preeneste,  ex-  I 
hibits  objects  particularly  interesting  to 
antiquaries;  namely,  its  Pelasgic  Walls, 
those  built  by  Sylla  and  Adrian,  and  re- 
mains of  a celebrated  Temple,  dedicated 
to  Fortune,  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent Edifices  of  former  ages,  with 
respect  to  situation,  size,  and  archi- 
tectural splendour.  It  was  placed  above 
the  Town,  on  the  side  of  a mountain  cut 
into  terraces,  and  crowned  by  an  Arx,  or 
Citadel,  remarkable  for  strength  of  po- 
sition, and  encompassed  with  Pelasgic 
Walls  nine  Roman  palmi  in  breadth. 
The  founder  of  this  venerable  City,  if 
traditional  accounts  may  be  credited, 
was  a Chief  named  Pramestus,  and  the 
reputed  grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
We  learn,  however,  from  much  better 
authority  that  Preeneste  claimed  a Greek 
origin,  and  was  called  by  its  founder 
UoKoerrl^an;.  This  circumstance  is  re- 
corded by  Strabo  : and  Pliny  mentions 
that  Preeneste  was  once  denominated 
Stephane.  We  may  infer)  from  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus  that  it  was  sub- 
sequently colonised  by  Alba,  but  in 
consequence  of  vainly  endeavouring  to 
assist  the  family  of  Tarquin,  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  Rome ; though  after  this 
period  the  Prsenestini  frequently  re- 
belled against  their  conquerors,  and 
were  at  length  defeated  by  T.  Quin- 
tius  Cincinnatus,  near  the  river  Allia : 
but  this  defeat,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  their  strong  holds,  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  again  revolting,  till 
they  were  finally  subdued  by  Camillus. 
Preeneste,  during  the  war  which  Pyrrhus 
waged  against  Rome,  must  have  fallen 
into  his  hands ; because  he  is  represented 

1 Under  the  lowest  Terrace  are  remains  of 
nine  Piscinae. 

1 Cicero,  in  his  treatise  on  Divination,  alludes 
more  than  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Oracle 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Prcenestin.e  Soviet  ; 
but  at  what  period  the  Temple  of  the  Pree- 


by  Florus  as  reconnoitring  the  situation 
of  Rome  from  the  towers  of  Preeneste. 
During  the  war  between  Sylla  and 
Marius  the  cause  of  the  latter  was  es- 
poused by  Preeneste:  and  when  young 
Marius  took  refuge  within  its  walls,  ana 
referred  dying  by  the  hand  of  one  of 
is  own  soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
power  of  Sylla,  Preeneste  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  that  victorious  general,  who 
cruelly  massacred  the  inhabitants,  plun- 
dered the  town,  and  sold  the  spoils  by 
auction  : but  it  survived  these  disasters  ; 
and  seems  to  have  been  colonised  by  the 
soldiers  of  Sylla ; while  he,  perhaps  to 
make  atonement  for  his  barbarity,  re- 
stored and  embellished  the  Temple  of 
\ Fortune,  adding  to  the  number  of  her 
priests,  and  assuming  himself  the  name 
of  Felix,  Fortunate.  Adrian  likewise, 
who  particularly  sought  and  acknow- 
ledged the  protection  of  Fortune,  re- 
paired and  ornamented  this  immense 
edifice;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
Preeneste,  in  1432,  the  modern  Town  of 
Palestrina  gradually  rose,  not  on  the 
Site  of  Preeneste,  but  on  that  of  its 
Temple.  Specimens  of  Adrian’s  Wall 
present  themselves  to  view  on  the  ap- 
proach to  Palestrina : beyond  these,  are 
well-preserved  remains  of  Sylla' s Walls 
and  just  within  the  Town,  and  likewise 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ascent 
leading  toward  the  Citadel,  are  remains 
of  Pelasgic  Walls,  composed  of  smooth 
angular  masses  of  stone,  skilfully  joined 
together  without  the  aid  of  cement.  2 'he 
Temple  of  Fortune  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted of  Three  Stories : the  lowest  was 
provided  with  an  immense  Reservoir  for 
water,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  victims  were 
purified : it  still  exists  in  Prince  Bar- 
berini's  Garden,  and  is  nearly  perfect. 1 
The  Second  Story  contained  the  ASdicula 
of  Fortuna  Primigenia  : and  the  Third 
that  of  Fortuna  Preenestina . probably 
the  goddess  was  represented  in  the  former 
character  with  a young  Jupiter  and  Juno 
in  her  arms ; and  in  the  latter  character 
with  the  Sortes .s  There  were  four  Ave- 
nues to  the  Temple ; one,  on  the  Arches 
of  the  Street  called  Aricioni ; and 
another  (corresponding  to  it)  was  oppo- 
site to  Prince  Barberini’s  Garden : these 
led  to  the  Lowest  Story.  The  third 

nestinee  Sortes  was  erected  seems  uncertain. 
We  may,  however,  collect  from  history  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  veneration  in  which  the 
Fane  of  Fortune  at  Preeneste  was  held  by  the 
ancients,  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  affording 
an  asylum  to  criminals  and  fugitives. 
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Avenue  was  near  the  Porta  del  Sole ; 
and  the  fourth,  on  the  opposite  side, 
above  the  Porta  S.  Martino.  These 
last-named  entries  led  up  to,  and  united 
in,  that  part  where  the  modern  Piazza  is 
situated  ; and  this  Piazza  was  the  Court 
of  the  lower  Temple,  now  the  Seminario. 
Two  Streets,  which  slanted  up  the  hill, 
led  to  the  higher  Temple,  and  were 
likewise  the  Avenues  to  a Portico  sup- 
ported by  Columns,  and  now  called  Via 
di  Colonnara.  Remains  of  the  Columns 
may  still  be  traced.  The  higher  Temple 
stood  in  a spacious  Court,  now  occupied 
by  the  Barberini  Palace ; where  the 
celebrated  Mosaic  Pavement  which 
originally  ornamented  the  Tribuna  of 
the  lower  Temple  (now  the  Seminario), 
has  recently  been  placed. 1 A Court  ad- 
joining to*  the  Seminario  exhibits  re- 
mains of  stately  Columns,  said  to  have 
been  adorned  with  Capitals  cut  into 
foliages  different  from  an y known  order 
of  Architecture : and  adjoining  to  this 
Court,  in  an  apartment  filled  with  wine- 
casks,  are  remains  of  a Tribuna,  with 
three  Niches  for  Statues;  and,  at  each 
end  of  the  apartment,  remains  of  what 
seem  to  have  been  Altars.  The  shape 
of  this  lower  Temple  was  apparently 
square,  and  its  height  stupendous.  Some 
parts  of  the  Walls  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  Terrace  of  these  Temples, 
display  specimens,  quite  perfect,  of  an- 
cient ’Roman  stone-work,  called  Opus 
incertum ; other  parts  exhibit  specimens 
of  reticulated  brick- work ; and  others 
resemble  the  Etruscan  wails  of  Fiesole. 
There  are  three  Terraces,  on  the  highest 
of  which  stands  the  Church  of  S*.  Ro- 
salia (the  Burial-place  of  the  Princes  of 
Palestrina),  adorned  with  an  unfinished 
but  finely  designed  Pieta , by  Michael 
Angelo.  From  this  Church  a mule-path 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  where 
stood  the  Arx,  or  Citadel  of  Praeneste ; 
no  part  of  which  remains  except  its  Gate 
of  Entrance  and  Pelasgic  Walls,  still  in 
high  preservation  : within  these  Walls 
stands  a modern  Village,  whose  Church 
contains  a Picture  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

* A description  of  this  Mosaic  has  been 
already  given,  in  the  account  of  the  Bracciano 
Palace  Jat  Rome.  (See  page  200.,  Chap.  VII.) 
Pliny,  l.  36.  c.  25.,  mentions,  that  a Mosaic 
Pavement  was  placed,  by  Sylla,  in  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Praneste  : but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  was  the  identical  Pavement ; because 
others,  representing  the  fable  of  Europa,  &c. 
have  been  found  here.  Valerius  Hermaiscus 
made  additions  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune ; and 
Lumisden  thinks  he  might  have  ornameuted 


Strabo  reports  that  the  rock,  on  which 
the  Citadel  of  Praeneste  stood,  was  per- 
forated by  art  in  various  directions; 
both  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water, 
as  well  as  for  secret  escape.  Tne  pro- 
spect from  the  Citadel  is  very  extensive  ; 
and  the  walk  thither,  and  back  again  to 
Palestrina,  may  be  accomplished  with 
ease  in  an  hour  and  a half.  In  the  en- 
virons of  Palestrina  are  remains  of  an 
ancient  Roman  Villa,  near  which  the 
Braschi  Antinous  was  found ; and  a 
picturesque  Ruin  of  a Serapeon,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Adrian  ; 
together  with  several  other  Ruins  of 
ancient  Roman  Edifices.2 

The  Inn  at  Palestrina  contains  four 
small  bed-rooms  with  tolerably  clean 
beds ; and  likewise  furnishes  good  wine, 
pigeons,  chickens,  eggs,  coffee,  milk, 
and  in  their  season  excellent  walnuts. 
Travellers  who  dislike  walking  may 
procure  donkeys. 

Persons  who  make  the  excursion  from 
Rome  to  Palestrina  on  horseback,  might 
return  by  the  ancient  Via  Pramestina , 
visiting  on  their  way  the  Lacus  Gabinus : 
but  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary, 
at  a short  distance  from  Palestrina,  to 
quit  the  commonly  frequented  carriage- 
road,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  Via 
Preenestina  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Pas- 
tore  ; thence  proceeding  on  the  same 
road  to  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 

Several  ancient  Towns,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  stood  between  Rome 
and  Praeneste ; and  the  environs  of  the 
latter,  according  to  Livy,  were  very 
populous;  for  he  records  that  Cincin- 
natus,  before  the  reduction  of  Praeneste, 
made  himself  master  of  its  dependencies, 
which  consisted  of  eight  towns  : and  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Im- 
perator,  brought  by  Cincinnatus  from 
Praeneste,  to  grace  his  triumph  for  the 
conquest  of  that  city,  this  circumstance 
was  recorded. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Lacus  Ga- 
binus, and  near  the  source  of  the  Aqua 
Vir^inis,  in  the  way  to  Rome,  stood  the 
ancient  Solonus , probably  so  called  be- 

it  with  the  Mosaic  in  question  ; wishing  to 
preserve  a memorial  of  Egypt,  through  which 
country  he  travelled  with  Adrian. 

,J  The  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Prceneste  was 
the  place  whither  private  individuals  went  to 
seek  guidance  from  the  heavenly  deities.  The 
IiOts  preserved  at  Praeneste  were  pieces  of 
oaken  board,  with  ancient  characters  graven 
on  them,'  They  were  mixed  together  by  a 
boy ; and  one  was  drawn  for  each  person  who 
consulted  the  Oracle. 
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cause  the  town  and  the  water  were  con- 
secrated to  Apollo ; for  Sol-on  signifies, 
the  sun.  Scaptia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Latium,  and  now  denominated  Pas- 
serano,  may  be  found  on  the  Via  Pree- 
jiestina:  and  farther  north,  in  the  way 
to  Poli,  is  S.  Vittorino,  the  ancient 
AEsula,  seated  on  a mountain.  Poli,  the 
ancient  Bola , a small  town  prettily  situ- 
ated, lies  in  the  way  to  Palestrina ; but 

fossesses  no  antiquities:  and  between 
^lestrina  and  Subiaco  stands  the  an- 
cient Treba , now  called  Trevi.  Zagarolo, 
placed  between  the  Via  Prcenestina  and 
the  Via  Labicana , is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Pedum , which  was  taken  by 
storm  and  destroyed  by  Camillus.  Scaptia, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a Roman  Tribe, 
stood  near  Pedum  ; but  Pliny  says  no  j 
vestige  of  this  town  remained  in  his 
time. 

AI.BA  NO. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Albano 
is  14  Roman  miles;  and  the  road  (in 
part  the  Via  Apnia)  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, excellent.  The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  road  have  been  already 
described,  under  the  article  “ Porta  S. 
Giovanni ; ” except  a Sepulchral  Monu- 
ment, (on  the  left,  and  very  near  the 
Gate  of  Albano,)  which  appears  to  have 
been  a magnificent  edifice,  three  stories 
high,  incrusted  w’ith  marble,  and  each 
story  ornamented  with  columns.  These 
ornaments,  together  with  the  incrust- 
ation, have  disappeared ; but  the  belts, 
or  pracinctiones , of  the  three  stories, 
and  the  marble  blocks  to  which  they 
were  fixed,  still  remain.  This  Monu- 
ment is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  Pompey,  to  enclose  the  ashes  of  his 
wrife  Julia,  the  Daughter  of  Caesar. 

Albano,  situated  between  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  and  Aricia,  was  built  in  the  15th 
century,  partly  on  the  site  of  Pompey’s 
Villa,  called  Albanum  Pompeii , and 
partly  on  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Do- 
rnitian.  Vestiges  of  an  Amphitheatre , a 
Reservoir , and  a Praetorian  Camp , proba- 
bly constructed  by  order  of  Domitian, 
may  be  traced  here,  at  the  Abbey  of  S. 
Paul ; and  the  Chiesa  della  Rotonda  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  Temple 
consecrated  to  Minerva.  Contiguous  to 
the  Post-house  are  considerable  remains 
of  ancient  Baths.  But  the  object  best 

1 These  Vessels  are  shaped  by  hand,  instead 

of  being  cast  in  a mould,  like  Grecian  vases. 

3 Domitian,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Em- 
pire, resided  chiefly  at  Albano. 

3 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says  that  Alba 
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worth  notice  in  this  Towrn,  is  a small 
Museum,  belonging  to  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Carnevali,  which  consists  or  Sepulchral 
Monuments,  found  under  a bed  of  lava 
in  the  vicinity  of  Alba  Longa , the  ancient 
Capital  of  Latium.  The  shape  of  each 
of  these  Sepulchral  Monuments  is  that 
of  a Vase ; and  within  each  of  the  Vases 
was  found  a small  Cinerary  Vessel  of 
terra  cotta , containing  ashes  and  bones, 
and  made,  as  it  is  conjectured,  in  the 
precise  shape  of  the  Huts  of  the  Abori- 

fines  of  the  spot,  probably  Etruscans. 1 

}ach  Cinerary  Vessel  exhibits  LTnknown 
Characters ; and  these  Sepulchral  Mo- 
numents likewise  have  Doors  with  cu- 
rious Fastenings.  The  Cinerary  Vessel 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  Monu- 
ment, and  encircled  with  small  terra 
cotta  Vessels,  (one  to  hold  the  sop 
for  Cerberus,  others  for  the  purify- 
ing water,  wrine,  oil,  bread,  incense, 
&c. ) ; a Lamp,  like  those  of  pottery 
now  used  in  cottages ; a Stylus  pas- 
sed through  a Canceller;  Knives  and 
a Lance.  After  seeing  this  Museum, 
Travellers,  who  have  three  hours  to 
spare,  should  proceed,  through  a beauti- 
ful and  shady  path,  to  the  Hill  which 
commands  the  Logo  Castcllo , or  Lake  of 
Albano,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
near  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
famous  for  particularly  large  and  w-ell- 
flavoured  Eels.  Castel  Gandolfo  (a  vil- 
lage built  in  the  lowrer  ages)  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  Hill ; and  a beautiful 
walk  leads  down  to  the  Lake,  whose 
banks  exhibit  two  Grottoes , or  Nympfuea , 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Do- 
mitian.2 The  depth  of  this  Lake  near 
Palazzola,  the  site  of  Alba  Longa3,  is 
computed  to  be  480  feet,  and  its  sub- 
terranean Canal,  or  Outlet,  called  the 
Emissario , is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary works  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
and  wras  made  during  the  siege  of  Veii, 
in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  Oracle.  It 
is  carried  above  a mile  under  the  Hill  of 
Albano  to  the  Plain;  and  measures  in 
breadth  between  five  and  six  palmi,  and 
in  height  from  nine  to  ten  palmi.  It 
appears  that,  after  tracing  the  line  of 
this  Canal  above  ground,  pits  were  sunk 
at  certain  distances  from  each  other ; by 
which  means  several  labourers  were  let 
dow  n,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same 

Longa  was  built  between  a mountain  and  a lake, 
which  served  instead  of  walls.  If  we  may  credit 
Virgil,  Ascanius  founded  this  City  on  the  spot 
where  JEneas  discovered  a white  Sow  with 
thirty  Pigs. 
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time : so  that  the  Canal  was  completed 
in  the  course  of  one  year  (that  of  Rome  , 
359).  The  entry  to  the  Canal  from  the 
Lake,  and  its  issue  in  the  Plain,  are 
wonderful  specimens  of  the  solidity  of 
Etruscan  architecture  ; and  the  interior 
part  of  this  ancient  Funnel  seems  per- 
fect as  when  first  completed.  Another 
path,  to  the  left  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
leads  back  to  Albano;  and  the  Ilexes 
which  shade  this  walk  are  some  of  the 
largest  in  Italy.1  Outside  of  the  Gate 
of  Albano,  leading  to  Aricia,  is  an 
ancient  Tomb , on  the  left,  called  that  of 
the  Curiatii 2;  though  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  ground  for  this  asseriion,  as 
monuments  were  erected  to  their  me- 
mory near  the  Fossee  Cluilue , where  they 
fell.  The  Tomb  in  question  consists  of 
a lofty  Square  Base,  on  which  are  placed 
five  round  Pyramids,  one  being  in  the 
centre,  and  one  on  each  of  the  square 
corners.  Two  of  these  Pyramids  are 
entire,  and  the  others,  though  defaced, 
still  visible.  This  tomb  appears  to  be 
very  ancient,  as  it  resembles  that  of 
Porsena  at  Clusium. 

Farther  on,  toward  Aricia,  is  a re- 
markable part  of  the  Via  Appia,  con- 
sisting of  a long  and  vast  Mole,  carried 
across  the  Valley  of  Aricia,  to  facilitate 
the  passage  ; arches  being  constructed 
at  certain  distances,  to  discharge  the 
water  liable  to  collect  there;  for  tne  fer- 
tile Valley  of  Aricia  was,  in  times  past, 
a Lake. 

Not  far  distant  from  Albano  is  the 
Mons  Albanus , now  Monte  Cavo,  and 
formerly,  perhaps,  the  Capitoline  Hill 
of  Alba  Longa;  on  the  summit  of  which 
hill,  and  near  3CKX)  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  stood  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis3,  erected  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  as  a place  of 
worship  common  to  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  where  they  assembled  an- 
nually to  offer  sacrifices ; and  where 
Tarquin  instituted  the  Fericc  Latiiue. 
On  this  spot,  likewise,  Roman  Generals, 
who  were  refused  the  honour  of  the 
Great  Triumph  in  Rome,  had  the  Lesser 

1 Persons  who  do  not  choose  to  walk,  may 
hire  a donkey  for  three  pauls,  including  buonu- 
matio  to  the  man  who  leads  it.  The  Albano 
Cicerone  expects  four  or  five  pauls  ; and  the 
Cicerone  at  the  Emissario  two  pauls,  if  he  find 
lights. 

The  best  Inn  at  Albano  (The  F.uropa ),  fur- 
nishes good  dinners,  wholesome  wine,  and 
tolerable  beds,  at  reasonable  prices. 

2 Livy  (lib.  i.)  speaks  thus,  of  the  Horatii 
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Triumph,  called  an  Ovation.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  this  famous  Temple 
except  heaps  of  stones  ; most  of  its  ma- 
terials having  been  employed  to  build 
the  Convento  de’  Passionisti,  now  stand- 
ing on  its  site : but  part  of  the  Via 
Triumphalis , which  led  to  this  temple, 
still  continues  in  good  preservation. 

The  best  w’ay  of  ascending  Monte 
Cavo  is  from  Marino.  About  half-way 
up  the  mountain  (to  the  left  of  the  road  ) 
stands  a Village,  called  Rocci  di  Papa, 
and  supposed  by  some  antiquaries  to  be 
Fabienses,  mentioned  by  Pliny : above 
this  Village  is  a precipitous  rock,  where 
probably  stood  the  ancient  Arx  Albana  .* 
and  a little  [higher  than  the  Village  is  a 
Plain,  called  Hannibal’s  Camp. 

The  air,  both  at  Albano  and  Aricia 
(one  mile  distant),  is  less  oppressive 
during  summer,  though  perhaps  not 
more  salubrious,  than  that  of  Rome  : 
and  the  country  is  beautiful ; private 
lodging-houses  may  be  procured  at  each 
place ; and  a public  carriage  goes  three 
times  a week,  during  summer,  from 
Rome  to  Albano ; the  fare,  for  going, 
being  five  pauls,  and  the  same  tor  re- 
turning. 

«***.  ostia. 

The  distance  from  Rome  to  Ostia 
(anciently  Ostia  Tiberina ),  is  about  1(> 
Roman  miles ; and  the  price  commonly 
charged  for  an  open  carriage,  with  six 
places  and  three  horses,  to  go  and  return, 
is  five  scudq  buonamano  not  inclusive. 
By  setting  out  early,  this  excursion  may 
be  accomplished  in  one  day:  but,  as 
MaV  aria  prevails  dreadfully  at  Ostia,  it 
should  be  visited  in  cold  weather ; and 
persons  unaccustomed  to  this  pestiferous 
air,  ought  not  to  encounter  it,  without 
drinking  a glass  of  strong  wine.  The 
time  occupied  in  going  from  Rome  to 
Ostia  is  about  three  hours  and  a half ; 
and,  in  returning,  about  four  hours. 

1 he  Road  is  good  ; and  lies  on  a gentle 
descent  parallel  with  the  Tiber ; the  si- 
nuosities of  w hich  river  are,  on  one  spot, 
very  picturesque.  The  country  near 
Ostia  is  a dreary  Marsh,  interspersed 

and  Curiatii.  “ Their  Tombs  still  exist  in 
the  respective  places  where  each  combatant 
perished.  The  Sepulchres  of  the  two  Homans 
are  on  the  Alban  side  of  the  field,  close  to- 
gether; those  of  the  three  Curiatii  nearer  to 
the  Homan  side,  and  at  a short  distance  from 
each  other.” 

3 Latinus,  after  his  death,  was  worshipped  as 
Jupiter  Latialis. 
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with  Salt-works,  and  a dead  Lake,  lite- 
^ -~a*allv  covered  with  wild  fowl.  - 

The  modern  road  to  Ostia  follows  the 
course  of  the  ancient  Via  Ostiensis.  The 
Porta  Trigemina  l,  which  appears  to  have 
stood  under  the  Priorata  di  Malta,  be- 
tween the  Aventine  Hill  and  the  Tiber, 
was  likewise  called  Porta  Ostietisis,  before 
Aurelian  extended  the  walls  of  Rome  ; 
but  after  that  period  the  Gate  now  called 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo  became  the  Porta 
Ostiensis.  Beyond  this  Gate  the  road 
passes  the  ancient  Almo,  consecrated  to 
Cybele  ; thence  proceeding  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul ; and  farther 
on,  passing  the  site  of  the  Vicus  Alexan- 
dria an  ancient  Roman  Village.  Upward 
of  four  miles  from  the  Gate  is  the  Via 
Laurentina , still  a carriage- road,  which 
leads  to  Decima  and  Prattica : and  nine 
miles  from  Rome  is  the  Ponte  della 
Refolta,  an  ancient  Bridge,  beyond 
which  the  road  crosses  another  ancient 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Salinee,  or  Salt- 
works, which  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
having  existed  in  the  days  of  Ancus 
Martius,  who,  according  to  all  the  Ro- 
man historians,  founded  Ostia.  Under 
the  last-mentioned  Bridge  are  Ruins  of 
an  Aqueduct. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  their  time,  should,  when  they  arrive 
at  the  spot  leading  to  ancient  Ostia  (from 
which  the  modern  town  is  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  distant),  get  out  of  their 
carriages,  and  send  them  to  Castel  Fu- 
sano  (about  a mile  and  a half  distant), 
where  stabling  may  be  procured ; and 
where,  in  a Casino  which  belongs  to  the 
Chigi  family,  persons  who  bring  their 
own  dinner  are  usually  allowed  to  dine, 
paying  for  the  room  they  occupy. 

The  Tiber  has  two  mouths;  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Virgil,  “ King  of 
horned  floods.”  Near  one  of  these 
mouths  Ancus  Martius  founded  Ostia ; 
which  was,  in  ancient  days,  so  pleasantly 
situated,  that  the  Romans  frequently 
spent  part  of  the  year  there;  and  its 
widely  spread  and  thickly  scattered  ruins 
prove  that  it  must  once  have  been  large 
and  populous.  The  site  of  its  Walls, 
which,  according  to  appearance,  were 
semicircular,  and  remains  of  the  Towers 
which  defended  them,  may  still  be  dis- 
covered; although,  generally  speaking, 
Ostia  is  more  completely  demolished  by 

1 Thu«  named  in  honour  of  the  three  Horatii. 

3 The  magnificent  columns,  and  other  pre- 
cious marbles,  which  embellish  the  Palazzo 
Braschi  at  Rome,  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
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time,  war,  excavations,  and  lime-kilns, 
than  almost  any  other  ancient  town  of 
Latium.  The  Theatre  likewise  may  be 
traced,  by  remains  of  some  of  the  found- 
ations of  its  Seats ; as  may  the  Celia  of 
a Temple,  called  that  of  Jove,  but  with- 
out good  authority.  Its  walls  are  con- 
structed with  brick,  and  nearly  perfect : 
they  exhibit  the  best  style  of  ancient 
Roman  architecture ; and  seem  to  have 
been  cased  with  marble  on  the  outside, 
and  also  within:  and  as  the  remains  of 
the  Cornice,  Frieze,  and  Architrave 
resemble,  in  beauty  of  execution,  the 
embellishments  of  Trajan’s  Forum,  it 
appears  probable  that  this  temple  was  of 
the  age  of  Trajan.  Its  interior  displays 
remains  of  a Celia,  under  which  is  a 
Penetrate , or  Recess,  now  filled  with 
earth.  The  Vestibule  of  this  Temple 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  six  fluted 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order ; frag- 
ments of  which  maybe  discovered  in  the 
vicinity.  The  pavement  of  the  Edifice 
was  giallo  antico,  mixed  with  Numidian 
marble.  The  statue  of  the  presiding 
divinity  stood  on  a lofty  pedestal,  simi- 
lar to  those  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
Rome;  the  interior  of  the  Building 
likewise  contained  six  Niches  for  other 
statues ; and  as  there  is  no  appearance 
of  windows,  perhaps  it  was  lighted  by 
means  of  its  door. 2 Beyond  the  remains 
of  this  Temple  is  a Circular  Edifice, 
with  niches,  and  some  well  preserved 
Paintings,  considering  that  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  external  air.  This  edifice 
is  called  L' Area  di  Mercurio;  the  word 
Area  being  a corruption  of  Area.  In  the 
same  mass  of  building  another  Apart- 
ment is  discoverable.  Farther  on  are 
four  Pedestals  with  ancient  Inscriptions, 
perfectly  legible ; one  being  in  honour 
of  Julia,  the  Consort  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus:  and  still  farther,  that  is,  still 
nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  are  a 
Corinthian  Capital  of  the  lower  ages, 
and  a building  called  Tor  Bovacciana , 
which  commands  this  branch  of  the 
river ; where,  according  to  Virgil,  iEneas 
landed,  after  his  flight  from  Iroy.  Al- 
though the  earth  here  has  gained  con- 
siderably on  the  water,  and  several  of 
the  woods  have  been  felled,  still,  the 
savage  wildness  of  the  country,  and  the 
awful  magnificence  of  its  forests  of  gi- 
gantic maritime  stone-pines,  (extending 

from  this  Temple;  and  among  the  Ruing  still 
seen  at  Ostian  is  a block  of  African  marble, 
19  feet  6 inches  long,  4 feet  10  inches  wide, 
and  two  feet  deep. 
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upward  of  20  miles  along  the  coast), 
accord  well  with  this  description  in  the 
^Eneid : — 

**  The  Trojan,  from  the  main,  beheld  a wood, 
"Which,  thick  with  shades  and  dusky  horror, 
stood. 

Betwixt  the  trees  the  Tiber  took  his  course. 
With  whirlpools  dimpled  ; and  with  downward 
force 

That  drove  the  sand  along,  he  took  his  way, 

And  rolled  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea. 

About  him.  and  above,  and  round  the  wood. 
The  birds  that  haunt  the  borders  of  his  flood. 
Who  bathed  within,  or  basked  upon  his  side. 

To  tuneful  songs  their  narrow  throats  ap- 
plied. 

The  Captain  gives  command  ; the  joyful  train 
Glides  through  the  gloomy  shade,  and  leaves 
the  main." 

Adjoining  to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a 
green  field,  in  a semicircular  shape, 
which  probably  was  the  ancient  Fort; 
though  the  spot  so  denominated  is 
nearer  to  modern  Ostia,  and  opposite 
to  the  Celia  of  the  Temple  supposed  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Jove.  Conti- 
guous to  Tor  Bovacciana  is  a Ferry 
to  the  Isoia  Sacra , a flat,  square  piece  of 
ground,  about  half  a league  broad,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  between  Ostia  and 
Porto ; and  is  formed  into  an  island  by 
the  twro  mouths  of  the  Tiber:  it  was 
probably  called  Sacra , because  festivals 
in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux  w'ere  ce- 
lebrated there.  In  order  to  see  the  remains 
of  the  Harbour  made  by  Claudius,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Town  of  Porto , built  by  Tra- 
jan, and  anciently  denominated  Portus , 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Isoia  Sacra, 
toward  the  western  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
called  Fiumicino ; by  which  mouth  ves- 
sels going  to  Rome  now  enter  the  river. 
Here  was  the  Claudian  Harbour,  and  the 
Light- house  resembling  the  famous 
Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  and  built  upon 
the  wreck  of  a huge  vessel  which  had 
been  employed,  by  Caligula,  in  trans- 
porting an  immense  obelisk  from  Egypt 
to  Rome.  Trajan  added  an  interior  Pa- 
sin , now  denominated  Logo  Trajano ; 
in  which  remains  of  Magazines  and 
Docks  are  still  discoverable ; its  form 
is  a hexagon : but  the  once  celebrated 
Claudian  Harbour  is  now  a Pool  of 
Stagnant  Water;  and  the  Town  of 
Portus  a Mass  of  Ruins ; among  which 
nothing  can  be  distinguished  but  its  Cir- 
cumference and  its  Aqueduct. 

The  walk  back  from  Portus  to  the 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  the  Cliigi  Casino , 
is  a long  one;  and  persons  tearful  of 
encountering  fatigue,  should  send  their 
horses  to  be  baited  at  modern  Ostia,  in- 
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stead  of  the  Chigi  Casino;  where  the 
magnificent  maritime  stone-pines,  and 
some  gigantic  Amphorae,  taken  accord- 
ing to  report  from  the  younger  Pliny’s 
Vula  Laurentina , alone  merit  notice. 
This  Villa,  which  he  calls  “commodious 
but  not  splendid,”  although  from  his 
own  description  it  appears  to  have  been 
magnificent,  stood  close  to  the  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Rome ; 
and  remains  of  its  foundations  may  be 
traced  in  the  Villa  Sacchetti,  which  is 
contiguous  to  the  Chigi  Casino. 

Modern  Ostia  is  a dirty,  wrretched  place, 
which  affords  no  accommodation  for 
Travellers ; neither  does  it  usually  con- 
tain more  than  100  inhabitants  during 
winter,  and  in  summer  not  a quarter  part 
of  that  number : though  lately  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Salt-works  has  increased 
the  residents  at  Ostia ; but  they  all  look 
cadaverous ; and  a country  once  teem- 
ing with  healthful  inhabitants  of  the  hu- 
man species,  is  now  occupied  by  immense 
herds  of  buffaloes,  vast  flocks  of  wild 
fowl,  wild  boars,  deer,  and,  in  the  forests, 
wolves.  

NETTUNO  AND  ARDEA. 

This  is  an  interesting  excursion 
through  part  of  the  ancient  Volscian 
territory ; and  the  road,  for  a light  and 
strong  caleche,  is  not  dangerous,  pro- 
vided the  driver  be  careful. 

From  Rome  the  usual  way  of  going 
is  by  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  to  the 
Osteria  delle  Fratochie;  whence,  to  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Tow  n of  Bovillce , is 
not  more  than  200  or  300  paces.  Bovillce 
was,  according  to  Martial,  the  first  Sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Appia ; and  exhibits  re- 
mains of  a small  circular  building  closed 
at  the  top  by  a dome,  and  composed  of 
very  large  stones,  which  seem  to  have 
been  fastened  together  with  iron  or 
bronze  cramps ; it  probably  was  a sepul- 
chral monument ; and  near  it  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  a small  Theatre, 
and  vestiges  of  a Circus.  From  Bovillee 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  the  Os- 
teria di  Civita,  on  a good  road,  w’hich 
appears  to  follow  the  course  of  the  an- 
cient Via  Antiatina  ; and  hence  to  Car- 
roceto  there  is  no  wheel-track  but  a 
green  sw  ard,  w'hich,  beyond  that  town,  is 
exchanged,  as  far  as  Nettuno,  for  deep 
sand  and  endless  woods. 

On  a sylvan  hill,  called  Monte  Giove, 
near  the  Osteria  di  Civita,  and  between 
two  wheel-tracks,  one  leading  to  Conca 
on  the  left,  the  other  to  Nettuno  on  the 
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right,  stood  CoriolL,  once  a celebrated 
town : and  at  Conca,  to  the  left  of  Net- 
tuno,  are  ruins  of  Satricum , a large  city, 
w hich  Camillus  took  by  assault,  after  he 
had  subdued  the  Veientines.  Nettuno, 
a small  town,  erected  during  the  middle 
ages  in  the  vicinity  of  a temple  dedicated 
to  Neptune,  is  near  tw  o miles  from  An - 
tium;  and  Astura  is  six  miles  (by  land 
or  sea)  from  Nettuno.  Antium , 35 

miles  from  Rome,  and  now  called  Porto 
d’Anzo,  was  the  Metropolis  of  the  Vol- 
scians ; and,  according  to  tradition,  de- 
rives its  origin  from  the  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Circe.  In  remote  ages  the  Temple 
of  Fortune  at  Antium  wras  very  famous, 
and  her  statue  there  is  reported  to  have 

fiven  oracles  by  a nodding  of  the  head. 

lero,  a native  of  Antium , expended  con- 
siderable sums  in  providing  it  with  a 
magnificent  harbour;  the  original  port 
having  been  destroyed  by  Numicius,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  284 : but  Nero’s  har- 
bour, the  temples,  the  imperial  residence, 
&c.  all  fell  a prey  to  the  merciless  Sara- 
cens ; by  whom  the  town  was  annihilated. 

Persons  inclined  to  visit  the  Circean 
Promontory,  now  called  Monte  Felice, 
might  go  thither  from  Antium , by  way 
of  Astura ; and  would  find  objects  of 
considerable  interest  in  the  ancient  Port, 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Circe,  the 
Pelasgic  Walls  and  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Citadel,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  Villa  of  Lucullus ; all  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  this  insulated  spot, 
denominated  in  former  times  Circarum, 
from  having  been  the  domain  of  Circe. 

*’  Another  road  goes  from  Antium  in 
the  opposite  direction,  parallel,  for  some 
miles,  with  the  sea-shore;  and  then, 
turning  to  the  right,  at  Torre  di  San 
Uorenzo,  leads  in  a direct  lire  to  Ardea. 
This  road,  though  rough,  is  practicable 
for  carriages;  and  the  drive  occupies 
about  three  hours  : magnificent  forest- 
scenery  embellishes  this  road ; but  as  a 
considerable  part  of  it  traverses  very 
thick  woods,  where  tracks  of  the  wheels 
of  charcoal- carts  cross  each  other  in 
every  direction,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
well-experienced  Guide, at  Portad’Anzo, 
to  point  out  the  way  to  Ardea,  the  dis- 
tance to  wrhich  place  from  Antium  is 
computed  to  be  12  miles. 

Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Danae,  the 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  King  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  certainly  a place  of  high 
antiquity,  because  Strabo  distinguishes 


it  as  the  ancient  Ardea.  It  is  celebrated 
for  having  been  the  Metropolis  of  Tur- 
nus,  and  must  have  enjoyed,  during  the 
infancy  of  Rome,  a considerable  degree 
of  pow'er;  as  it  contributed  mainly,  at 
that  period,  to  the  foundation  of  Sa- 
guntum  in  Spain.  It  is  not,  however, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  history  till  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus;  who,  as  wre 
collect  from  that  source,  was  besieging 
Ardea  at  the  moment  when  the  memor- 
able event  occurred  which  led  to  lii3 
expulsion  from  Rome.  After  the  con- 
sequent change  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  siege  of  Ardea  was  raised; 
and  the  Ardeata?,  in  the  days  of  Mene- 
nius  A grippa,  received  a Roman  Colony 
led  by  that  eminent  patriot;  they  like- 
wise afforded  an  asylum  to  Camillus 
during  his  exile;  and  under  his  com- 
mand were  enabled  to  succour  Rome, 
by  defeating  a large  number  of  Gauls 
who  had  advanced  toward  Ardea  in 
quest  of  booty,  and,  afterwards,  by  con- 
tributing to  the  decisive  victory  which 
freed  Rome  from  invaders.  A second 
Colony  seems  to  have  been  sent  to 
Ardea  under  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
Pliny  mentions  paintings  older  than 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  having  ex- 
isted during  his  time  in  the  temples  of 
Ardea ; and  he  adds  that,  although  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  colouring  of  these 
paintings  remained  as  fresh  as  w'hen 
first  done.  A considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  of  the  Citadel  of  Ardea,  si- 
tuated about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  still  in  existence ; and  a few  modern 
cottages,  a church,  and  a baronial  castle 
of  the  lower  ages,  which  last  now  be- 
longs to  the  Cesarini  family,  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fortress.  The  emi- 
nence upon  which  this  fortress  stood  is 
insulated,  volcanic,  and  surrounded  with 
rocks  of  tufo,  heightened  by  walls  con- 
sisting of  square  masses  of  tufo,  not  ex- 
tremely large,  and  placed  in  parallel 
lines  one  above  the  other.  These  Walls 
appear  to  have  been  about  six  feet  wide. 
They  are,  in  form,  quadrilateral,  and 
strengthened  by  Tow  ers,  one  of  which 
remains  tolerably  perfect : it  does  not 
rest  upon  the  W all ; but  is  built  like  a 
buttress,  at  the  base  of  the  tufo  rock,  and 
rises  considerably  above  the  top  of  the 
wall,  presenting  in  front  tw'o  acute  angles. 
The  lower  uart  of  the  Walls  is  in  won- 
derfully good  preservation,  and  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  w ithout  the  aid 
of  cement;  but  the  tufo  in  the  upper 
part  is  considerably  worn  by  time,  and 
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repaired  with  mortar  and  Roman  bricks. 
According  to  the  report  of  Travellers, 
several  towns  of  Greece  exhibit  remains 
of  walls  similar  to  those  of  Ardea ; which 
would,  however,  were  the  masses  of  tufo 
they  are  built  with  somewhat  larger, 
resemble  the  Etruscan  Walls  of  V eii. 
The  Town  of  Ardea  evidently  stood  at 
the  foot  of  its  Citadel,  in  a most  un- 
healthy situation ; and  remains  of  Baths 
and  Buildings  constructed  with  reticu- 
lated brick-work,  may  still  be  traced  in 
the  marshes  under  the  rocks.  The  en- 
trance to  the  modern  village  is  through 
a Gateway,  apparently  constructed  dur- 
ing the  lower  ages. 

Among  the  cottages  in  the  village, 
still  dignified  by  the  name  of  Ardea,  is 
a Wine- House  where  bacon,  hams,  and 
macaroni  are  sold ; and  where  Travel- 
lers who  bring  their  own  dinner  may 
have  it  cooked  by  their  own  servants,  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  wine-house : and 
the  Cesarini  family,  if  a proper  appli- 
cation be  made  to  them,  will  give  their 
agent  at  Ardea  an  order  to  provide 
'1  ravellers  with  an  eating  room  and  beds 
in  the  Villa  Cesarini. 

On  a rising  ground,  nearer  to  the  sea 
than  Ardea,  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Venus,  contiguous  to  which  the  Roman 
Emperors  had  an  Elephant-park. 

On  quitting  Ardea  to  proceed  to  Rome 
the  Traveller  crosses  a streamlet  deno- 
minated the  Incastro;  beyond  which 
are  two  ancient  roads,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  Via  Ardeatina;  one  leads  to 
the  I’orta  di  San  Sebastiano,  meeting 
the  Via  Appia  at  a little  Church,  called 
Domine  quo  vadis ; the  other,  which  is 
at  the  present  moment  (1831 ) passable 
for  light  carriages,  leads  to  the  Porta 
Ostieusis,  now  called  the  Porta  di  San 
Paolo.  By  the  former  road,  the  distance 
between  Ardea  and  Rome  is  called  17 
miles ; and,  by  the  latter  somewhat 
more.  About  three  hours  and  a half  are 
usually  occupied  in  going  by  the  last- 
named  road  to  the  Porta  Ostiensis. 
There  is  another  road  from  Ardea  to 
Rome  through  Prattica,  the  ancient  La- 
vi nium ; but  persons  who  travel  in  a 
carriage  should  endeavour  to  learn  the 
state  of  this  road  before  they  venture  to 
pursue  it. 

Lavinium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  ASneas,  who  named  it  after  his  con- 
sort, Lavinia ; and  when  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Laurentum,  the  capital 
of  the  Kings  of  Latium,  was  destroyed, 
its  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Lavinium ; 
incorporating  themselves  with  the  citi- 


zens of  that  place,  who  were  consequently 
called  Laureates- Lavinates.  The  iVtt- 
micus,  a rivulet  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  .Eneas  was  drowned,  may  still 
be  seen  to  the  west  of  Prattica;  and, 
farther  to  the  west,  near  the  termination 
of  the  Via  Laurentina,  is  Torre  Paterno, 
supposed  to  stand  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Laurentum, 

CIVITAVECCHIA,  VITULONIA,  ANI> 
TOSCANELLA. 

The  Porta  di  San  Pancrazio,  which 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the  Church 
of  that  Saint,  on  the  Via  Vitcllia,  leads 
to  Civitavecchia.  This  Gate  is  situated 
on  the  Mons  Janie  ulus,  which  hill,  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  called  Mons  A urea, 
now  corrupted  into  Montoria.  The  Via 
Aurelia  extends  from  this  Gate  to  Civita- 
vecchia, passing  under  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent arches  of  Trajan’s  Aqueduct, 
which  comes  from  the  farthest  side  of 
the  Lacus  Sabatinus,  now  Bracciano. 
No  very  interesting  objects  present 
themselves  on  this  road,  except  the  Lake 
of  Alsietinus,  and  the  contiguous  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Atsiurn,  from 
which  the  Lake  derives  its  name  : they 
are  situated  near  the  sea;  as  likewise 
was  the  ancient  Pyrgi,  now  the  Castello 
di  S».  Severn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Civitavecchia.  The  Lake  of  Alsietinus 
has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  assist 
in  supplying  Trajan’s  Aqueduct : but 
the  muddy  and  unwholesome  water  of 
this  Lake  was  brought  to  Rome  for  the 
use  of  Augustus’s  Naumachia  only ; 
whereas  the  water  of  the  Sabatina,  being 
clear  and  good,  served  for  all  the  uses 
of  life. 

Civitavecchia,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  47  miles  from  Rome,  is  a small  but 
populous  Free  Port : and  originally 
bore  the  appellation  of  Trajani  Portus, 
because  its  harbour  (a  magnificent  work) 
was  constructed  by  order  of  Trajan  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  safe  anchorage 
to  vessels  of  burden  on  a coast  previously 
destitute  of  shelter.  Two  immense 
piers  formed  this  harbour,  which  was 
semicircular;  and  an  island,  consisting 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone  sunk  in  the  sea, 
was  artificially  made  to  serve  as  a break- 
water, and  likewise  to  support  a pharos. 
The  Town,  of  which  this  harbour  was  a 
Port,  bore  the  name  of  Centumcellce ; 
but,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens, its  inhabitants  built  and  occupied 
another  town,  farther  from  the  sea : 
afterwards,  however,  they  rebuilt  the  old 
town,  which  w as,  in  consequence,  deno- 
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minated  Civitavecchia.  Trajan  had  a i 
villa  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Previous  to  leaving  Civitavecchia, 
Travellers  should  endeavour  to  obtain 
private  recommendations  for  every  halt- 
1 rig-place  between  that  Sea- port  and 
Viterbo. 

From  Civitavecchia  to  Corneto  the 
distance  is  12  miles.  The  latter  town 
has  been  already  mentioned,  in  this 
work,  as  celebrated  for  the  beautiful 
Etruscan  pottery,  found  in  its  neigh- 
bouring ancient  burial-places;  above- 
ground, however,  it  possesses  nothing 
remarkable,  except  a Church,  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  which  is  arched,  and  orna- 
mented with  Mosaics  of  porphyry  and 
other  precious  marbles,  much  injured 
by  time.  It  has  likewise  been  already 
mentioned  that  this  town  stands  near 
the  site  of  Targuinium,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Tarchon,  who 
assisted  .Eneas  against  Turnus.  Tar- 
quinium  became  a Roman  colony  under 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  was  either  bom 
or  educated  there.  From  Corneto  to  the 
Hamlet  of  Montalto,  anciently  Forum 
Aurelia,  the  road  is  very  bad,  and  the 
distance  about  1 2 miles : thence  to  Ponte 
dell’  Abbadia  (about  eight  miles)  the 
road  continues  bad,  though  passable: 
but,  in  March,  1830,  a bridge  on  this 
road  was  so  much  broken,  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  porters,  no  carriage 
could  be  conveyed  over  it.  Ponte  dell’ 
Abbadia,  near  the  confines  of  Tuscany, 
is  a very  grand  and  a very  ancient 
Etruscan  Bridge,  consisting  of  one  high 
and  wide  arch,  spanning  a wild  and  pic- 
turesque ravine,  through  which  flows  a 
rivulet  called  the  Fiora.  Contiguous 
to  this  Bridge,  which  is  too  narrow  to 
be  crossed  by  a modern  carriage,  stands 
a small  Building  of  the  middle  ages, 
now  occupied  by  Custom-house  Officers ; 
and  in  this  vicinity  lies  a piece  of  flat, 
uncultivated  land,  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  watered  by  the  Fiora, 
and  supposed,  by  the  prince  of  Canino, 
to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vilulonia, 
one  of  the  largest,  most  enlightened, 
and  most  powerful  Cities  of  Etruria; 
but,  respecting  the  precise  situation  of 
which,  historians  declare  themselves  ig- 
norant; though  it  was  known  to  have 
stood  at  a short  distance  inland  from  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  shore  on  which 
the  produce  of  the  iron-mines  of  Elba 
were,  in  early  ages,  landed. 1 It  was 
likewise  known  to  be  famous  for  mineral 

1 The  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba  is,  at  the 


Baths,  which  were  restored,  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  by  the 
Proconsul  Minucius : and  the  Prince 
of  Canino,  several  years  since,  dis- 
covered, on  his  Canino  estate,  ruins  of 
ancient  Baths,  marble  pavements,  large 
rooms  with  steps  leading  into  them, 
and  aqueducts  which  supplied  them  with 
water.  The  Prince  re-established  these 
Baths,  now  called  Caldane ; and,  by  so 
doing,  found  among  their  ruins  a pedestal 
with  an  inscription  relative  to  Municius; 
and  likewise  a very  fine  statue,  in  mar- 
ble, of  Hygeia.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1828,  a subterraneous  vault  was 
accidentally  opened,  not  far  from  an 
eminence,  called  Monte  Cucumella,  in 
the  plain  of  Cavalupo : the  vault  was 
found  to  contain  Etruscan  vases;  and 
this  circumstance  induced  the  Prince  of 
Canino,  to  whom  Monte  Cucumella, 
with  the  contiguous  ground,  belongs,  to 
make  excavations  in  the  plain,  near  the 
Ponte  dell’ Abbadia,  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Cucumella,  on  a plot  of  ground  con- 
taining about  four  acres,  English  : and 
these  excavations  brought  to  light,  in 
the  course  of  a few  months,  above  2000 
vases  and  patera;;  superb  in  size  and 
form,  beautifully  painted,  covered  with 
inscriptions,  and  apparently  executed 
when  the  arts  had  attained  their  utmost 
height  of  perfection.  Among  the  vases 
was  one  incribed  VI©LONO+ei,  and 
exhibiting  a painting;  the  subject  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be,  the  people  of 
Vilulonia,  represented  by  a matron  and 
a male  figure,  who  are  doing  homage  to 
the  ancient  Bacchus : and  this  circum- 
stance, united  with  the  immense  num- 
ber, and  transcendent  beauty,  of  the 
disentombed  vases  and  paterae,  super- 
added  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mineral 
Baths,  led  the  Prince  of  Canino  to  con- 
clude, that  his  excavations  had  fortu- 
nately been  made  on  the  site  of  the 
Necropolis  of  Vilulonia.  The  Prince’s 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  of  there  being,  at 
the  present  moment,  near  the  excava- 
tions, and  contiguous  to  each  other, 
three  Etruscan  Bridges  thrown  over  the 
Fiora;  one  of  them  (the  Ponte  dell’ 
Abbadia)  entire ; the  others  in  ruins  ; 
and  all  three  apparently  constructed  to 
connect  two  parts  of  a city. 

After  Vilulonia  was  destroyed,  a Town, 
denominated  Vulcia,  appears  to  have 
risen  on  its  site ; and,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Volscians,  was,  as  Pliny 

present  moment,  disembarked  on  this  shore. 
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relates,  consumed  by  fire  from  Heaven. 
Judging,  however,  by  the  surrounding 
tufo,  and  likewise  by  the  name  of  the 
town,  it  was  more  probably  consumed 
in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  some 
active  volcano ; which  might,  perhaps, 
have  ejected  the  fire  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  Heaven.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Vulcia  numbered  their  years  by 
driving  nails  into  the  temple  of  the 
Etruscan  divinity  Nortia : and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  Etruscans  who  taught 
this  mode  of  marking  time  to  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus  and  his  Roman  subjects. 

The  excavations  made  by  the  Prince 
of  Canino  to  the  right  and  left  of  Monte 
Cucumella,  and  those  made  by  the  Si- 
gnori Candellori  of  Rome,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fiora,  have  yielded,  besides 
vases  and  paterae  of  the  most  magnificent 
description,  bronzes,  gold  ornaments, 
ivory,  camei,  and  intagli;  and  several 
of  these  antiquities  may  now  (1831)  be 
seen  at  Musignano,  a Villa  near  Canino; 
the  remainder  have  been  sent  to  Rome. 1 
From  Ponte  dell’  Abbadia  to  the  small 
town  of  Canino,  a distance  of  about 
seven  miles,  the  road  is  bad ; and  from 
Canino  to  Toscanella  (about  eight 
miles)  the  road  is  very  indifferent. 

Toscanella  contains  two  exceedingly 
curious  and  very  ancient  Churches ; one 
being  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore;  the  other  to  San  Pietro;  and 
this  last  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
Mosaics,  similar  to  those  seen  in  the 
Basilica  of  S*.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome. 
The  Columns  of  the  Nave  and  Crypt 
are,  many  of  them,  ancient,  and  of  va- 
rious materials,  sizes,  and  orders ; one, 
in  the  Crypt,  being  of  a square  shape, 
and  fluted.  In  the  Church  is  a singular 
Monument ; it  appears  to  be  Etruscan ; 
and  was,  perhaps,  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  removed  thence  to  the  Church. 
Other  ancient  Edifices  are  seen  at  Tos- 
canella, which  is  a curious  and  pic- 
turesque place.  From  Toscanella  to 
Viterbo,  about  16  miles,  the  road  is  bad. 
A better  and  less  circuitous  road  may 
be  found  from  Cometo  to  Viterbo;  but 
it  goes  in  a different  and  less  interesting 
direction. 

VEII. 

Two  roads  lead  to  the  site  of  Veii ; 
one,  by  the  Via  Cassia,  to  Storta  and 
Isola  Farnesina,  a distance  of  about  10£ 

1 The  Canino  vases  and  paterae  appear,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  to  have  been  found  in  tombs 
of  tufo  not  buried  very  deep  in  the  soil  : and 
as  we  are  told  that,  before  the  foundation  of 
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Roman  miles ; the  other,  partly  by  the 
Via  Cassia,  and  partly  by  the  Via  Fla- 
minia , to  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera ; 
and  thence  to  an  eminence  on  which 
conjecture  places  the  site  of  the  citadel 
of  Veii,  a distance  of  between  nine  and 
ten  Roman  miles.  The  former  road  is 
practicable  for  carriages  the  whole  way, 
the  latter  is  considered  as  being  only  m 
part  a strada  carozzabile  (to  use  an  excel- 
lent Italian  phrase  ) ; as,  about  five  miles 
from  Rome,  Travellers,  in  order  to  reach 
Veii,  are  compelled  to  quit  the  ancient 
Flaminian  road,  and  to  proceed  by  a 
bridle-path  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Cremera,  now  called  the  Varca,  or 
Valca. 

The  usual  price  demanded  for  the 
hire  of  a light  open  carriage,  with  four 
places  and  two  horses,  going  and  re- 
turning the  same  day,  but  not  including 
buonamano , is  four  scudi. 

Veii,  reputed  to  have  been  the  strongest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation,  stood,  according  to  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  on  nigh  and 
steep  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia, 
between  1 1 and  1 2 ancient  Roman  miles, 
from  Rome.  Dionysius  also  tells  us  it 
was  in  size  similar  to  Athens;  which 
Thucydides  represents  as  having  been, 
in  his  time,  between  seven  ana  eight 
miles  in  circuit.  Veii  became  a Roman 
colony  under  Julius  Caesar;  who  di- 
vided its  lands  among  his  soldiers  : but, 
during  the  civil  wars  subsequent  to  his 
death,  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  This 
fact  is  recorded  by  Lucan.  Veii,  how- 
ever, rose  again  from  its  ashes ; and 
under  the  denomination  of  Colonia  V eiens 
was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably 
by  Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several 
other  monuments  relative  to  his  reign, 
were  discovered,  not  very  long  since,  on 
a spot  which  the  new  '1  own  appears  to 
have  occupied.  Veii  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny ; and  was  still  in  existence  under 
the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Theo- 
dosian. 

The  lofty  mass  of  rocks  between  I sola 
and  the  spot  where  the  Citadel  of  Veii 
is  supposed  to  have  stood,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  Dionysius’s  account  of 
the  position  of  the  ancient  City ; and  as 
two  branches  of  the  Cremera  surrounded 
this  mass  of  rocks,  a town  seated  on 
their  summits  and  defended  by  huge 
walls  (as  appears  from  Livy),  must  have 

Rome,  Viiulonia  was  destroyed,  these  mas- 
terly productions  of  art  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  a very  early  period. 
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been  peculiarly  strong  at  a period  when 
gunpowder  was  not  used  in  warfare. 
The  distance  from  Veii  to  Rome,  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius,  likewise  points 
out  these  rocks  as  the  site  of  Veil ; for 
although  it  cannot  be  quite  11  ancient 
miles  from  Rome,  by  the  Via  Cassia , to 
these  rocks,  and  is  somewhat  less  by  the 
Via  Flaminia , w’e  should  recollect  that, 
when  Veii  was  the  Rival  of  Rome,  the 
latter  did  not  extend  to  the  present 
Gate,  called  Porta  del  Popolo,  from 
which  the  distance  to  Sporta  on  one 
road,  and  to  the  first  post  on  the  other, 
is  measured.  Moreover,  the  ancient 
Romans  reckoned  their  distances  from 
the  Forum  Romanum ; and  thence  to 
the  supposed  site  of  Veii  is  about  12  an- 
cient miles. 1 Dionysius  also  says,  that 
wfhen  the  Fabii,  followed  by  their  clients 
and  friends,  in  number  about  4C00, 
marched  against  the  Veientines,  the 
former  erected,  near  the  Cremera,  and 
adjacent  to  Veii,  a large  Castcllum , to 
serve  as  a retreat  for  their  little  army. 
He  adds  that  they  chose,  for  the  site  of 
this  Cast  ell  am,  a precipitous  and  almost 
inaccessible  hill,  calling  their  work, 
after  the  river  near  which  it  was  built, 
the  Castellum  of  the  Cremera;  and  per- 
sons who  examine  the  high  and  pre- 
cipitous rock  upon  which  Isola  stands, 
the  deep  fosse,  and  the  river  by  w’hich 
it  is  defended,  will  find  that  this  hill 
completely  answers  Dionysius’s  descrip- 
tion : moreover,  it  is  adjacent  ( though 
not  close)  to  ancient  Walls  evidently 
Etruscan ; and  which,  judging  from 
their  situation  and  extent,  encompassed 
Veii.  The  strong  position  of  Isola, 
however,  has  induced  some  persons  to 
believe  that  the  Citadel  of  Veii,  and  not 
the  Castellum  of  the  Fabii,  stood  there: 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  urged, 
that  a nation  so  much  enlightened  as  the 
Etruscans,  were  unlikely  to  have  neg- 
lected availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tage of  placing  their  Acropolis  in  a 
situation  better  fortified  by  nature  than 
any  other  spot  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Isola 
is  far  from  being  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a large  Acropolis ; neither 
does  it  communicate  with  the  walls  of 
Veii : w-hereas  the  hill  on  w hich  the 

1 Five  modern  Roman  miles  appear  to  make 
about  six  miles  of  the  ancient  Itineraries. 

8 As  almost  every  hill  in  Etruria  appears  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a town,  Zanchi  probably 
found  the  walls  of  one  of  these  towns,  and 
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Citadel  more  probably  stood,  is  conti- 
guous to  the  Walls,  very  capacious,  for- 
tified by  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  of 
the  Cremera,  and  close  to  that  Gate  of 
Veii  which  was  situated  nearest  to 
Rome  : consequently,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  Citadel  stood  on 
this  hill,  and  that  Isola  was  the  Castel- 
lum of  the  Fabii. 

The  precise  site  of  the  town  of  Veii 
was  long  disputed  by  antiquaries ; some 
of  whom  placed  it  at  Castelnuovo,  the 
second  post  from  Rome,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia.  Eutropius  fixes  it  at  the 
distance  of  18  miles  from  Rome;  and 
Zanchi  asserts  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  w'ood  of  Baccano  and  Montelupoli, 
to  the  right  of  the  Via  Cassiaf  at  the 
distance  from  Rome  given  by  Eutro- 
pius. Zanchi  adds,  that  he  saw,  on 
this  spot,  fragments  of  ancient  walls, 
and  other  buildings,  columns,  &c. e; 
and  even  traced  Camillus’s  celebrated 
Cuniculus,  or  mine,  with  the  pits  by 
which  his  soldiers  entered  the  Citadel. 
But  w-hoever  attends  to  Livy’s  account 
of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Veii,  will 
surely  be  of  opinion  that  so  consider- 
able a distance  as  18  miles,  could  not 
have  existed  between  this  city  and 
Rome:  and  further,  we  learn,  from 
Livy,  that  previous  to  the  time  when 
Camillus  captured  Veii,  some  of  the 
Etruscans,  who  were  forming  a league 
to  attack  the  Roman  territories,  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  Veientines  to  join 
this  league,  — not  merely  because  their 
city  was  the  strongest  in  Etruria,  but 
likewise  because  it  was  the  nearest  to 
Rome. 

Persons  who  go  on  horseback  to 
Veii,  by  the  Flaminian  road,  pass  the 
spot,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cremera,  con- 
jectured to  be  that  mentioned  by  an- 
cient historians  as  the  grave  of  the 
306  Fabii  who  fell  there,  after  an  obsti- 
nate conflict  with  the  Veientines  : and 
persons  who  take  this  road  likewise  have 
the  advantage  of  passing  close  to  the 
eminence  on  which  conjecture  places 
the  Citadel  of  Veii.  The  Walls  of  the 
Town  (judging  from  appearances)  were 
above  seven  miles  in  circumference, 
like  those  of  Athens  : and  the  beautiful 
surrounding  country,  from  its  riches  in 

mistook  it  for  Veii  : and  as  grottoes  may 
usually  be  discovered  among  the  foundations  of 
ancient  cities,  he  might  naturally  suppose 
ruins  of  this  description  to  have  been  Camillus ’s 
pits  and  Cuniculus. 
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flocks  and  grain,  precisely  answers,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  description 
given  of  it  by  Dionysius. 

Persons  who  go  by  the  carriage-road 
to  Isola  Farnesina  will  lind.  on  the 
right,  soon  after  passing  La  Storta,  a 
wneel-traek  to  Isola,  which  is  situated 
about  half  a mile  off.  On  arriving  at 
the  latter  village,  strangers  should  send 
for  the  Cicerone,  to  conduct  them  to  the 
Water- mill ; and  thence  to  the  Heights 
on  which  Veil  stood.  This  circuit  cannot 
be  made  in  a carriage : but  a couple  of 
quiet  saddle-horses  may  occasionally  be 
procured  at  Isola,  to  assist  persons  in- 
capable of  walking  far.  The  distance 
from  Isola  to  the  Mill  is  about  half  a 
mile.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to  proceed 
to  a Coppice,  a full  mile  and  half  dis- 
tant ; where,  beyond  two  Paths  on  the 
right,  a third  presents  itself,  and  leads 
through  the  Coppice  to  the  termination 
of  the  rocks.  This  Coppice,  now  peo- 
pled with  goats  and  nightingales  (the 
latter  in  uncommon  numbers'),  was  evi- 
dently part  of  the  City.  Ilence  it  is 
advisable  to  descend  to  the  Ponte  Sodo, 
where  Cavities,  through  which  water  ap- 
pears to  have  been  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  the  City,  mav  still  be  discovered. 
The  Ponte  Sodo  is  a natural  Bridge 
over  a long  subterranean  watercourse, 
open  at  both  ends,  with  the  Cremera 
flowing  through  it.  The  size  of  this 
watercourse,  judging  from  the  eye, 
seems  to  be  about  100  feet  in  length, 
and  from  15  to  20  in  breadth.  Its  ap- 
pearance strongly  resembles  the  Emis- 
sario  at  Albano;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Etruscan  Aruspex,  who  constructed  the 
latter,  might  have  borrowed  ideas  from 
the  former. 

Near  the  Ponte  Sodo  are  remains  of 
an  Aqueduct;  and  not  far  distant,  on 
the  right,  are  Ruins  of  an  Etruscan 
Bridge,  evidently  one  of  the  entrances 
to  Veii.  Contiguous  to  this  part  of 
the  City  is  a Descent,  which  leads,  in 
a circuitous  line,  to  a spot  containing 
a considerable  number  of  Rocks,  cut  into 
small  niches,  apparently  for  cinerary 
urns.  Several  of  these  Niches  are 
shaped  like  a Greek  Delta;  and  one  of 
the  Rocks  is  hewn  into  a Sepulchral 
Chamber,  the  interior  of  which  has  a 

1 The  walls  of  Veil  resemble  those  which 
support  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  in  the 
garden  of  Sallust  at  Rome. 

1 This  statue,  and  that  of  another  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  found  near  it,  are  now  1 
deposited  in  the  Magazine  of  the  Vatican : and 
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recess  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain 
a large  sarcophagus.  The  exterior  part 
of  the  Sepulchre  has  no  decoration  but 
a simple  pediment.  These  Rooks, 
which  are  detached  from  each  other, 
occupy  a large  circular  piece  of  land, 
and  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the 
Etruscan  Necropolis  of  Veii ; after  ex- 
amining which,  it  is  advisable  to  turn 
toward  isola,  and  walk  under  the  walls 
of  I'eii  to  a fragment  of  them,  which 
appears  to  be  part  of  the  natural  rock, 
faced  with  Niches,  for  cinerary  urns, 
and  supported  by  hewn  stones,  in  form 
oblong,  placed  regularly  in  straight 
lines,  one  above  another,  and  of  an 
immense  size. 1 From  this  point  stran- 
gers arc  conducted  on  stepping-stones, 
across  the  Cremera,  which  washes  the 
walls,  and  appears  to  have  been,  in  early 
ages,  a considerable  river,  though  now- 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  streamlet. 
Ilence  a Path  through  the  interior  Bitch 
leads  to  a Field  denominated  the  Roman 
Forum,  because  a verv  fine  statue  (al- 
ready mentioned)  of  I'iberius  seated2, 
capitals  and  shafts  of  columns,  with 
other  architectural  ornaments,  made  of 
splendid  marbles,  were  found  in  this 
vicinity ; where  probably,  therefore,  was 
the  Roman  town  called  Colonia  Veicns, 
as  the  Etruscans  did  not,  in  their  edi- 
fices, employ  marble.  From  the  Forum 
it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  the  Columbarium, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  or  his  successor ; and 
thence,  during  the  spring,  and  the  early 
part  of  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  return, 
by  the  Mill,  to  Isola;  every  other  path 
being  rendered  impracticable  by  the 
corn,  which  covers  almost  the  whole 
site  of  Veii. 

From  the  Forum  an  ancient  Street 
led  to  one  of  the  City  Gates,  situated 
near  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Citadel;  and  if  the  corn  be  not 
high  above  the  ground,  it  is  advisable, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  Mill,  to  take 
the  opposite  direction,  walking  parallel 
with  the  ancient  Street  to  a remnant  of 
its  Pavement,  quite  perfect,  near  which 
is  a path,  on  the  left,  leading  up  the 
rocks  to  a very  capacious  piece  of  flat 
ground,  strewed  in  all  directions  with 
fragments  of  masonry,  the  greater  por- 

as  Veii  enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  under  the 
early  Roman  Emperors,  the  discovery  of  these 
statues  on  a spot  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
Korum,  it  a presumptive  evidence,  that  the 
city  in  question  was  Veii. 
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tion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  plough.  Some  of  these 
fragments  are  marble,  others  stone,  re- 
sembling peperino;  and  this  spot  (over- 
looking an  ancient  Hoad  which  led  to 
Veii,  and  already  mentioned  as  being 
contiguous  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
brandies  of  the  Cremera,)  was,  accord- 
ing to  supposition,  the  Site  of  the  Citadel; 
though  the  ruins  seen  here  are  much 
too  indefinite  to  prove  whether  this  sup- 
position be  or  be  not  well  founded. 

The  walk  from  the  Mill  to  the  Ponte 
Sodo,  Necropolis,  Walls,  Forum,  &c. 
and  back  to  Isola,  occupies  more  than 
two  hours:  and  the  walk  from  the 
Forum,  by  the  ancient  Street,  to  the 
supposed  Site  of  the  Citadel,  and  thence 
through  the  Valiev  of  the  Cremera  to 
Isola,  occupies  full  two  hours. 

Isola  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned, 
on  a commanding  eminence ; and  still 
exhibits  part  of  an  ancient  Wall,  ancient 
Grottoes,  a rock  faced  urith  Niches  for 
cinerary  urns,  fragments  of  Roman  Sar- 
cophagi, and  ancient  Receptacles  for  grain, 
which  are  delved  in  the  rocks,  shaped 
like  an  egg,  and  apparently  lined  with 
the  opus  signinum. 1 * * * 

Travellers  who  go  from  Rome  to 
Veii,  by  way  of  Storta,  should,  after 
their  return  from  the  Mill,  walk  or 
ride  down  that  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Cremera  which  is  situated  between 
Isola  and  the  Via  Flaminia,  in  order 
to  visit  the  spot  supposed  to  be  the 
Site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii : and  as  the 
Cicerone  at  Isola  keeps,  in  that  village, 
a small  Public-house,  which  contains  a 
kitchen  where  chops  may  be  cooked  and 
vegetables  boiled,  a clean  little  dinner- 
room  and  an  adjoining  bed-room,  it  is  a 
convenient  plan  to  make  the  circuit  by 
the  Mill,  &c.  in  the  first  place  ; then  to 
rest  and  dine  at  Isola;  and  afterwards 
to  visit  the  Site  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii. 
Travellers  should,  however,  bring  their 
dinner  with  them. 

1 These  pits  being  always  tall  of  water,  it  is 
difficult  to  examine  the  plaster  with  which 
they  are  lined : but  they  evidently  were  re- 
ceptacles for  grain ; which  the  little  army  of 
the  Fabii  must,  of  course,  have  required  in 
tbeir  Castellutn. 

* Liv.  v. 

9 Plutarch’s  account  of  this  occurrence  is 
interesting : lie  says ; “ At  the  commencement 

of  autumn,  in  serene  weather,  when  neither 

recent  rains  had  fallen  nor  southerly  winds 
prevailed,  and  when  the  numerous  springs  and 

fountains  of  Italy  were  exhausted,  and  the 

rivers,  which  usually  shrink  during  summer, 

had  nearly  disappeared,  the  Locus  Albania 


In  the  beautiful  walk  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Cremera  to  the  Site  of 
the  Citadel,  the  first  objects  which  at- 
tract the  attention  of  an  antiquary,  are 
large  masses  of  stones,  conjectured  to 
have  been  an  ancient  Gate  of  Veii, 
possibly  the  Roman  Gate ; and  near 
these  Ruins,  on  the  rising  ground  op- 
posite to  the  river,  a beaten  path  presents 
itself,  and  leads  to  the  spot  supposed  to 
have  been  the  site  of  the  Citadel.  The 
walk  to  this  spot  and  back,  occupies 
about  one  hour  and  a half. 

Several  specimens  of  the  ancient 
Walls  of  the  City  are  still  discoverable, 
besides  that  already  described : these 

specimens  consist  of  immense  oblong 
stones  placed  horizontally  one  above 
the  other,  and  presenting  a smooth 
surface. 

Livy  describes  Veii  as  having  stood 
on  a more  beautiful  spot  than  Rome ; 
as  having  possessed  a more  extensive 
and  fertile  territory;  and  as  having 
been  embellished  with  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices  superior  to  those  found, 
during  early  ages,  in  the  last-named 
City : but  the  following  extract  of  his 
account  of  the  remarkable  coincidence 
of  circumstances  which  produced  the 
ruin  of  Veii,  throws  no  light  on  the 
situation  of  the  Citadel ; although  it 
specifies  the  means  whereby  this  fortress 
was  captured.  He  tells  us8,  that  about 
the  year  of  Rome  357,  (before  the 
Christian  era  395),  accounts  were  cir- 
culated respecting  various  prodigies; 
one  of  which  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion : this  was  the  sudden  and  terrific 
increase  of  the  waters  of  a Lake  in  the 
forest  of  Alba.  He  adds,  that  these 
waters,  without  any  visible  cause,  rose 
to  an  incredible  height,  overflowed  their 
banks,  and  inundated  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, even  threatening  Rome  itself;  and 
that  the  Senate,  surprised  and  disquieted, 
sent  deputies  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  respecting  this  phenomenon.5 * * 

(whoie  lource  it  in  itielf,  and  whole  waters  are 
confined  in  a basin  encompassed  by  hills)  sud- 
denly began  to  swell,  without  any  apparent 
cause  ; and  at  length  rose  to  the  summit 
of  its  lofty  barriers.  The  neighbouring  shep- 
herds and  cowherds  were  appalled  and  as- 
tonished : and  when  the  hills  (which,  by 
operating  as  a dike,  prevented  the  Lake  from 
overflowing)  gradually  gave  way,  in  conse- 

Sience  of  the  weight  of  the  water, — and  when 
is  water  rushed,  with  destructive  violence, 
over  the  pasturages  into  the  sea,  not  only  the 
Romans,  blit  every  surrounding  nation,  felt 
persuaded  that  such  a phenomenon  was  the 
precursor  of  some  great  event.”  Plutarch 
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Meanwhile,  among  the  Roman  and 
Veientine  sentinels,  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  conversing  at  the  outposts  be- 
fore Veii,  there  chanced,  one  day,  to  be 
an  aged  Aruspex ; and  this  venerable 
person,  after  turning  the  siege  into 
ridicule,  suddenly  assumed  the  tone  of 
inspiration,  exclaiming,  “ That  his  coun- 
try could  not  be  subdued,  till  the  waters 
or  the  Alban  Lake  were  exhausted.” 
This  sentence,  though  at  first  unnoticed, 
became  afterwards  the  universal  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  Roman  camp ; in- 
cited by  which  circumstance,  a Roman 
soldier,  addressing  himself  to  a Veien- 
tine centinel,  enquired  the  name  of  the 
person  who  had  pronounced  the  mys- 
terious words  so  much  talked  of ; and 
being  answered  that  the  person  was  an 
Aruspex,  the  soldier,  naturally  super- 
stitious, and  resolved  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  contrived  to  obtain  an 
interview  with  this  soothsayer;  craf- 
tily drew  him  to  a distance  from  the 
Veientine  outposts,  seized  him,  and 
carried  him  off  to  the  camp  ; whence  he 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  interrogated  by  the  senate : to 
whose  questions  he  replied,  “ That  al- 
though the  gods  were  inimical  to  Veii, 
when  they  prompted  him  to  reveal  her 
destiny,  still  it  was  too  late  to  gainsay 
what  had  fallen  from  his  lips  at  a mo- 
ment of  inspiration  : beside  which,  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  impiety  in 
denying  what  the  gods  had  prompted 
him  to  divulge,  as  in  divulging  what  it 
was  their  pleasure  to  keep  secret ; con- 
sequently he  would  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare, that  prophetic  manuscripts,  united 
with  deep  skill  in  the  art  of  divination, 
had  foretold,  to  the  Veientines,  the  cap- 
ture of  their  city,  when  the  Alban  Lake 
should  prodigiously  overflow,  and  when 
the  Romans  should  discover  how  to 
drain  it  effectually.’’  He  then  de- 

seems  to  have  thought  the  best  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  prodigy  eras,  to  attribute  it  to 
the  will  of  the  gods : hut  as  the  Alban  Lake, 
according  to  appearance,  is  the  mouth  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  perhaps  it  became  thus  sud- 
denly swollen  in  consequence  of  a volcanic 
eruption  of  water. 

1 Cicero  supposes  that  the  Aruspex  sought 
to  intimidate  the  Romans;  and,  thereby,  in- 
duce them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Veii. 

3 The  venality  of  the  Oracle  was,  on  this 
occasion,  very  conspicuous ; for  it  enjoined  the 
Romans,  on  the  capture  of  Veii,  to  present  a 
valuable  olTering  to  the  Delphic  Apollo:  and 
Camillus  religiously  complied  with  this  injunc- 
tion ; as  a tenth  part  of  the  plunder,  obtained 
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scribed  the  manner  in  which  the  drains 
should  be  constructed.  > But  the  Senate, 
not  deeming  the  authority  of  an  enemy, 
although  an  Aruspex,  alone  sufficient 
to  exonerate  them  from  censure  in 
undertaking  a novel  work  of  great 
labour  and  difficulty,  resolved  that  the 
Aruspex  should  remain  a captive,  while 
they  awaited  the  return,  from  Delphi, 
of  their  deputies,  who,  after  a quick 
and  prosperous  voyage,  arrived  with 
this  answer : — “ Romans  ! beware  of 
keeping  the  waters  of  the  Lake  in 
their  bed ; beware,  likewise,  of  letting 
them  take  their  natural  course  to  the 
sea ; distribute  them  among  your  fields 
to  fertilise  the  soil,  and  divide  them  into 
rivulets  till  they  are  exhausted : do  this, 
and  fear  not  to  scale  the  ramparts  of 
your  enemies,  whose  city  the  Fates  will 
deliver  into  your  hands.”8  Extreme 
veneration  was  henceforth  entertained 
by  the  Romans,  for  the  Aruspex ; to 
whose  guidance,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
358,  they  committed  the  work  of  drain- 
ing the  Lake:  and  as  the  stupendous 
subterranean  funnel,  constructed  for 
this  purpose,  might  naturally  have  given 
so  able  and  enterprising  a general  as 
Camillus  the  idea  of  penetrating,  by 
means  of  a similar  passage,  into  the 
Citadel  of  Veii,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  his  celebrated  Cuniculus,  or  mine, 
which  enabled  him  to  capture  a city  so 
nearly  impregnable  that  it  stood  a 10 
years*  siege,  was  the  offspring  of  the 
Etruscan  Aruspex,  united  with  the 
Delphic  Oracle.*  To  expedite  this  pe- 
rilous operation,  Camillus  divided  his 
miners  into  six  companies ; each  of 
which-  laboured  six  successive  hours 
at  a time ; and  thus  the  business  pro- 
ceeded, night  and  day,  till  an  under- 
ground path  was  opened  from  the 
Homan  camp  to  the  Temple  of  Juno 
in  the  citadel. 

by  hi*  important  conquest,  was  sent  to  Del- 
phi. 

3 Plutarch  says,  that  Camillus,  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  Veii  by  assault,  undertook 
to  make  a subterranean  jmssage,  whereby  hit 
soldiers  might  penetrate  into  tnc  citadel ; and 
that  he  was  Induced  to  adopt  this  expedient 
from  having  observed  the  soil,  round  the  town, 
to  be  such  as  would  admit  of  a subterranean 
passage  being  made  deep  enough  to  prevent 
the  Veientines  from  discovering  it 

Persons  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Citadel  of  Veii  really  stood  where  conjecture 
has  placed  it,  might  feel  an  interest,  perhaps,  in 
examining  the  soil,  and  endeavouring  to  judge 
how  far  it  resembles  Plutarch's  description. 
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Zanchi  appears  to  have  entertained 
a belief  that  this  celebrated  Mine  was 
made  like  the  Emissario  at  Albano, 
by  means  of  pits  sunk  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other ; so  that  several 
labourers  might  be  let  down  into  the 
earth,  and  enabled  to  work  at  the  same 
moment.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  Camillus,  when  encamped  close  to 
the  walls  of  Veil  *,  should  have  risked 
alarming  the  Veientines,  by  being  ob- 
served to  make  pits,  and  send  his  troops 
down  into  them  ; moreover,  we  are  told 
by  Livy,  that  for  several  days  previous 
to  the  capture  of  Veii,  the  besiegers  had 
assumed  an  appearance  of  perfect  in- 
activity: but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  not,  at  present,  any  obvious  line  of 
pits  on  the  spot  immediately  below  the 
supposed  site  of  the  citadel;  neither  is 
there  anv  grotto  which  resembles  the 
mouth  of  a mine. 

Veii  being  the  most  opulent  town 
of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  the  booty 
it  yielded  to  Camillus  was  immense : 
and  not  only  the  secular  wealth  of  the 
Veientines,  but  even  the  sacred  utensils 
of  their  temples,  and  the  deities  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  fell  a prey  to  the 
rapacious  conquerors,  and  were  removed 
to  Rome.  The  removal  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical property,  however,  was  conducted 
with  every  possible  degree  of  reverence ; 
and  the  finest  young  men  of  the  Roman 
army,  purified  by  ablutions,  and  clothed 
with  white  robes,  bore  the  statue  of  Juno 
Regina,  the  patroness  of  Veii,  from  her 
temple  in  its  citadel  to  the  Aventine; 
which  they  reached  in  solemn  proces- 
sion, and  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  goddess,  who  soon  afterwards  was 
enthroned  in  her  temple  there,  built  and 
consecrated  by  Camillus.8 

The  conquest  of  Veii  occurred  about 
the  year  of  Rome  359;  and  ancient 
historians  tell  us,  the  Romans  so  much 
preferred  the  situation  of  this  city  to 
their  own,  that  most  of  them  wished  to 
abandon  Rome,  and  settle  at  Veii : an 
extraordi  nary  circumstance,  because  Veii 
must  have  been  unwholesome,  during 
hot  weather,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  the  pestiferous  Lake  of  Rracciano, 
formerly  called  I.acu.s  Sabatinus ; where- 
as Rome  (to  quote  the  words  of  Cicero) 
has  always  been  a wholesome  place, 

' Livy  telle  us  that  Camillua,  at  thia  period, 
had  multiplied  his  redoubts,  and  planted  them 
very  near  the  city. 

2 It  was  not  without  religious  scruples  that 
the  Roman  soldiers  ventured  to  touch  the 
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though  surrounded  by  a pestilential 
country. 

VIA  SA I. ARIA,  KIETI,  AND  rELASGIC 
FORTRESSES  IN  ITS  ENVIRONS. 

The  Via  Solaria  traversed  Sabina  to 
Ilieti,  48  miles  from  Rome;  and  ter- 
minated at  Ualria,  in  Picenum.  When, 
or  by  whom,  this  road  was  made  is  un- 
known ; but  it  existed  at  an  early  period ; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  battle  of  the 
Allia,  which  took  place  during  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Roman  territories  by  the 
Gauls,  was  fought  near  the  11th  mile- 
stone on  this  road,  which  commenced 
at  the  Porta  Collina,  and  was  carried 
over  the  Anio  on  a bridge,  where  now 
stands  the  Ponte  Salara;  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Fide  no- ; the  site  of  which 
Town  is  in  part  occupied  by  the  mo- 
dern Villa  Spada.  Castel  Giubileo, 
advantageously  placed  on  a contiguous 
eminence,  may  probably  represent  the 
citadel  of  Fidente ; though  its  elevated 
position  alone  induces  this  belief.  Fi- 
denee  is  said  to  have  been  an  Alban 
Colony,  which  fell  subsequently  into 
the  power  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was 
conquered  by  Romulus  ; but  continu- 
ally revolted ; till  at  length  the  Dicta- 
tor, .T.milius  Mamercus,  stormed  the 
Town,  and  abandoned  it  to  the  licen- 
tiousness of  his  soldiery.  This  event 
occurred  a.  u.  c.  329,  after  which  period 
little  is  known  of  Fidente  till  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ; when  it  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a Municipium,  and  was  embel- 
lished by  an  amphitheatre : but  this 
edifice,  being  made  of  wood,  gave  way  ; 
and,  according  to  Suetonius,  above 
20, COO  persons  perished  in  consequence. 
Fidente,  as  we  learn  from  Dionvsius  of 
Halicarnassus,  was  about  five  miles  from 
Rome ; and  so  are  the  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices  still  found  near  Castel 
Giubileo.  About  tw>o  miles  farther  is  a 
place  called  Marcigliano  Vecchio,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Crustumerium.  This  Town,  like  Fi- 
dente, was  an  Alban  colony,  partly  con- 
quered by  Romulus,  and  completely 
subjugated  by  the  elder  Tarquin.  A 
rivulet  which  descends  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Crustumine  hills,  and  is  crossed 
by  the  Via  Solaria,  four  miles  beyond 
Marcigliano,  has  the  reputation  of  being 

statue  of  the  goddess : but  when  they  neither 
found  it  heavy,  nor  difficult  to  displace  from  its 
situation,  they  inferred  that  the  patroness  of 
Veii  was  not  unwilling  to  forsake  the  con- 
quered city,  and  transfer  her  protection  to  Rome. 
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the  Allia,  already  mentioned.  On  a 
hill  in  this  neighbourhood  stood  Cor- 
v iculum,  the  most  accredited  birth-place 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  probably  occu- 
pied now  by  the  village  of  Saint  Angelo  ; 
near  which,  on  another  eminence,  is 
Monticelli,  supposed  to  be  placed  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ccenina.  Eretuni 
the  first  station  of  the  Via  Salaria , ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
was  18  miles  from  Rome 1 : it  stood 
near  the  Tiber  ; and  its  ruins  may  still 
be  seen  at  Rimane.  Eretuni  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  as  having  sent  forces 
to  the  aid  of  Turnus:  and  Hannibal, 
when  advancing  toward  Rome  by  the 
Via  Salaria , turned  off  at  Ere  turn  to  pil- 
lage the  Temple  of  the  goddess  Fero- 
nia,  which,  according  to  ancient  inscrip- 
tions found  near  the  ruins  of  Trebula , 
stood  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  and 
not  far  distant  from  Eretuni.  Regill  am, 
the  birth-place  of  Appius  Claudius, 
founder  of  the  Claudian  family  at 
Rome,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this 
neighbourhood  ; and  beyond  Eretuni  to 
the  north  stood  Cures , a still  more  cele- 
brated spot,  as  it  gave  birth  to  Numa 
Pompilius.  Cures,  founded  by  the 
Aborigines,  or  the  Pelasgi,  was,  during 
the  infancy  of  Rome,  strong  and  power- 
ful : the  village  of  Correse,  on  a torrent 
of  the  same  name,  appears  to  occupy  the 
site  of  this  ancient  towm,  remains  of 
which  may  be  traced.  Farther  on,  but 
not  immediately  in  the  road,  lay  Sana 
now  Nerola),  to  the  north  of  Mount 
,ucretilis ; and  beyond  Suna  is  the 
site  of  Trebula  Mutusca.  Both  of  these 
towns  were,  according  to  Dionysius, 
founded  by  the  Aborigines;  and  Trc- 
bula  Mutusca  is  now  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Monte  Leone  della  Sabina. 
The  second  station  on  the  Via  Safaria  is 
Vicus  NovuSy  now  called  Osteria  Nu- 
ova  : and  here  w-e  find  a very  interesting 
sepulchral  chamber,  and  two  other  se- 
pulchres, which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Station.  Reate,  now  Rieti,  and 
the  next  Station  to  Vicus  Novus , is  an 
Aboriginal  town  of  very  great  anti- 
quity ; and  was  at  one  period  possessed 
by  the  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  from  whom 
the  Oscans  claimed  descent.  Silius 
Italicus  records  that  Reate  derived  its 
appellation  from  Rhea,  the  Latin  Cy- 

1 About  16  modern  Roman  miles. 

2 The  distance  from  Rieti  to  the  cascade 
is  computed  to  be  about  15  miles  ; and  from 
the  cascade  to  Teini  the  distance  is  about  five 
miles. 

3 The  following  extract  from  Dionysius  of 


bele : it  became  in  course  of  time  a 
municipal  town  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  famous  for  its  excellent  breed  of 
mules  and  asses ; insomuch  that  some 
of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  sold 
for  60,000  sestertii  each ; near  5001.  of 
our  money.  The  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  winch  this 
town  is  placed,  gave  it,  in  remote  ages, 
the  name  of  Tempe ; and  its  meadows, 
owing  to  the  fertility  they  acquired  from 
heavy  dews,  w'ere  denominated  liosci 
Campi : but  this  valley  being  liable  to 
destructive  inundations  from  the  Veli- 
nus, w'hich  river  divides  its  waters  into 
small  lakes  before  it  falls  into  the  Nar, 
Curius  Dentatus,  after  having  con- 
quered Sabina,  formed  a plan  to  drain 
off  the  stagnant  water  occasioned  by  the 
overflow  of  these  lakes ; and  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  had  a 
channel  cut  for  the  Velinus,  which  con- 
veyed that  stream  into  the  Nar  from  the 
summit  of  a tremendous  precipice  ; and 
this  sublime  and  beautiful  cascade  is 
now  called  Caduta  delle  Marmore.2 
On  the  Via  Salaria , at  the  next  Station 
to  Iteate,  and,  according  to  the  Itine- 
raries, only  eight  or  nine  miles  from  that 
town,  stood  Cutilice , on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Velinus.  Dionysius  mentions 
Cutilia  as  an  Aboriginal  town  of  great 
antiquity,  much  celebrated  for  its  Lake 
(now  Pozzo  Ratignano),  and  the  float- 
ing Island  on  its  surface.  This  Island 
was  called  the  Umbilicus , or  centre  of 
Italy ; and  correctly  so  called  respecting 
the  breadth  of  that  country ; the  dis- 
tance from  Ostia  to  Cutilice  being  76 
miles,  and  thence  to  Castrum  Truenti- 
nuni,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  same.  Ruins 
of  Cutilice  may  be  traced  close  to  the 
village  of  Paterno,  near  Civita  Ducale. 
The  JEmperor  V espasian  died  at  Cutilice, 
wdiither  he  had  been  sent  to  drink  its 
mineral  waters.  The  next  Station  on 
the  Via  Salaria  wras  Interocrea;  and 
thence  a road  branched  off  to  Aniiter- 
num , a very  ancient  city,  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Vittorino,  about 
18  miles  from  Interocrea.  North  of 
that  station  stood  Ealacnncc,  Vespasian’s 
birth-place,  now  distinguished  by  a 
Church,  dedicated  to  San  Silvestro  in 
Falacrino.3 

Returning  to  Rieti,  we  find,  on  an 

Halicarnassus  may  possibly  assist  Travellers  in 
finding  the  remains  of  the  numerous  ancient 
cities  which  once  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Iteate : — 

u Paldntium , situated  at  the  distance  of  25 
stadia  from  Reate,  is  still  inhabited  by  the 

M 
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eminence  about  seven  miles  and  a half 
from  that  place,  the  ruins  of  Trebula 
Suffena , a town  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
and  discovered  by  Mr.  Dodwell  (a  gen- 
tleman highly  distinguished  in  the  lite- 
rary world)  during  the  Autumn  of 
1828.  Dionysius  describes  most  of  the 
Aboriginal  towns  which  surrounded 
lteate  as  being  either  forsaken  or  de- 
molished in  his  time.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Palacium,  likewise  called  Pa - 
larUium , the  city  of  the  Arcadian  Pe- 
lasgi,  and  from  which  the  Palatine  hill 
at  Rome  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name, 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  Palazzo 
on  an  eminence  now  called  Fonte  di 
Rieti.  Marruvium  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  at  or  near  a place  called  Morro 
Vecchio  ; and  the  site  of  Corsula  is  now 
occupied  by  Contigliano.  Of  Vesbula 
no  traces  are  discoverable  ; neither  can 
the  site  of  Mefula  and  Orvinium  be 
positively  fixed  : but  the  ruins  of  Lista 
and  Batia  were  discovered  by  Mr. 
Dodwell  in  1828.  Lista  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Aborigines  ; from  which  they 
were  suddenly  expelled  by  the  Sabines 
of  Amitemum ; who  surprised  the  town 
and  took  it  in  the  course  of  one  night. 
Tiora,  celebrated  for  its  Fanum,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  Oracle  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  seems  to  have  stood  at 
the  distance  of  24  stadia  from  Lista, 
on  the  site  of  a place  now  called  To- 
rano.  The  Villa  of  Axius,  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  appears  to  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  largest  lake  formed  by 
the  Velinus,  and  now  called  Lago  di 
Pie  di  Luco ; and  the  Septem  Aqua, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  springs  which 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  tne  Veli- 

Romans.  Trebula,  placed  on  a rising  ground, 
is  about  60  stadia  from  Palantium.  Vesbula  is 
about  60  stadia  from  Trebula , and  stands  near 
the  Ceraunian  hills.  Forty  stadia  from  Vesbula 
is  the  celebrated  town  of  Sima,  which  still  con- 
tains a very  ancient  temple  consecrated  to 
Mars.  Mephvle,  the  walls  and  ruins  of  which 
may  l>e  traced,  was  about  30  stadia  from  Suna  : 
and  40  stadia  from  Mephyle  stood  Orvinium , 
the  largest  and  most  renowned  city  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  foundations  of  its  walls,  some 
magnificent  ancient  tombs,  and  an  enclosure 
comprising  cemeteries  placed  on  long  and  lofty 
terraces,  are  still  discernible ; and  in  its  citadel 
is  an  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva. 
Eighty  stadia  from  Keate  stood  Corsula.  In 
this  vicinity  is  an  island  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a Lake,  the  muddy  waters  of  which  are  said 
to  have  served  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  as 
ramparts ; for  they  had  no  other  defence. 
Marruvium  was  contiguous  to  this  Island,  and 
40  stadia  from  a spot  called  by  the  Greeks 


nus,  one  of  those  lakes  whose  waters 
were  thrown  by  Curius  Dentatus  into 
the  Nar. 

It  is  necessary  to  travel  en  voitvrier 
from  Rome  to  Rieti;  as  no  post-horses 
are  to  be  met  w ith  on  this  road ; which 
is,  nevertheless,  a very  good  one,  exclu- 
sive of  steep  hills;  and  near  Rieti  it 
traverses  a beautiful  country.  The  Inn 
is  tolerable  at  Rieti : and  at  Terni  (not 
very  far  distant)  the  Hotel  de  V Europe  d 
Vancienne  Poste , is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  public-houses  existing:  its 
Master,  by  name  Jacorossi,  keeps  car- 
riages and  saddle-horses,  with  which  he 
furnishes  Travellers  [who  wish  to  make 
excursions  in  the  neighbourhood:  and 
persons  solicitous  to  trace  the  remains 
of  the  Pelasgic  towns  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  having  existed  near  llieti, 
might  do  so  without  much  inconveni- 
ence, by  establishing  their  head-quarters 
at  the  last-named  Hotel. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  MODERN  ROMANS. 

Taken  collectively,  the  Romans,  like 
the  Italians  in  general,  are  endowed 
with  native  elegance  of  mind  and  man- 
ners, clear  and  auick  perception,  and  an 
innate  love  of  the  Arts.  They  neither 
possess  the  mildness  of  the  Tuscans,  nor 
the  good-humoured  buffoonery  of  the 
Neapolitans ; but  are  more  dignified, 
more  energetic,  displaying  a higher  sense 
of  honour,  and  reeling  apparently  a 
deeper  reverence  for  religion,  than  any 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Lucchesi  ex- 
cepted. Their  pre-eminence  in  w’orks 
of  art  is  well  known : and  during  modern 
times  that  intellectual  fire,  which  gave 
them  the  dominion  of  the  w’orld  in  former 
ages,  has  been  discoverable  in  their 

Heptudates , or  the  Seven  Waters.  Thirty 
stadia  from  Reate  stands  Batia ; about  300 
stadia  from  which  stood  Tiora  Matiena ; and 
here,  according  to  tradition,  was  a very  ancient 
oracle,  somewhat  like  that  of  Dodona.  Twenty- 
four  stadia  fVom  Tiora  was  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  called  Lista.  Seventy  stadia  from 
Reate  stood  the  celebrated  town  of  Cutilue , 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  and  near  a Lake  (if 
it  may  be  so  denominated)  of  excellent  running 
water.  The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  ima- 
gine that  this  Lake  is  consecrated  to  Victory, 
and  have  encircled  it  with  a fence  to  prevent 
any  one  from  approaching  the  water,  unless  it 
be  at  annual  festivals,  when  sacrifices  are 
offered ; and  during  that  period  certain  persons 
are  allowed  to  visit  an  Island  about  50  feet  in 
diameter,  situated  in  the  Lake,  and  rising 
about  one  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
on  which  it  floats  and  moves  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  winds.” 
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satires,  paintings,  and  sculpture.  The 
Homan  nobles  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves to  attain  profound  erudition  ; but 
usually  possess  accomplishments  united 
with  correct  taste ; and  are  invariably 
polite  and  courteous  to  Foreigners. 
Gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  C hurch 
and  Law  have,  generally  speaking,  a 
considerable  portion  of  classical  know- 
ledge. 1 Tradesmen  of  the  first  class 
seldom  impose  on  Foreigners : but  the 
populace  are  frequently  prone  to  exac- 
tion, passionate,  and  sometimes  revenge- 
ful : they  likewise  retain  much  of  their 
former  haughty  character ; and  the  in- 
habitants of  Trastevere,  said  to  descend 
from  the  ancient  Romans,  are  not  only 
brave  to  ferocity,  but  so  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  that  nothing  can  induce  them 
to  match  with  a person  who  does  not 
boast  the  same  origin  ; as  the  following 
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anecdote  evinces.  An  English  gentle- 
man resided  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
Trasteverini,  a barber  by  trade,  and 
wretchedly  poor,  when  his  daughter  was 
addressed  by  a wealthy  and  respectable 
German : but,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, the  lover  received  a rude  and 
positive  refusal  from  the  mother  of  the 
girl.  The  English  gentleman,  surprised 
at  this  behaviour,  asked  the  mother  why 
she  acted  so  imprudently  ? — **  Your 
daughter  (continued  he)  is  wholly  un- 
provided for : surely,  then,  you  ought 
to  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  uniting 
her  to  a rich  and  worthy  man.  ” — “ Re- 
joice in  uniting  her  to  a Foreigner  — 
a Barbarian  J”  (exclaimed  the  woman.  ) 
“ No  : — and  were  my  daughter  capable 
of  cherishing  so  disgraceful  an  idea,  I 
should  not  . scruple  to  plunge  a dagger 
into  her  heart.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VIA  IE  MI  LI  A,  VIA  FLAMINIA , VIA  POSTHUMIA,  ANCIENT 

ALPINE  ROADS . 


Bergamo.  — Brescia.  — Lago  di  Garda.  — Peschiera.  —-Verona.  — Vicenza.  — Mantua.  — 
Imola.  — Faenza.  — Forli.  — Forlimpopoli.  — Cesena.  — Rubicon.  — - Rimini.  — Ravenna.  — 
Conca.  — San  Marino.  — Pesaro.  — Fana  — Sinigaglia.  — Ancona.  — Loretto.  — Hatri. 

Pass  of  Furlo.  — Urbino.  — Spina.  — Trieste.  — Parenzo.  — Pola.  — Arquata Tortona.  — 

Passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  — Suza Passage  of  the  Small  S.  Bernard.  — Aosta.  — 

Passage  of  the  Great  S.  Bernard.  — Of  Splugen.  — Of  Mont  Septimer.  — Town  of  Como.  — 
Lake  of  Como. 


One  branch  of  the  Via  lEmilia , that 
between  Piacenza  and  Bologna,  has 
been  already  described : another  branch, 
that  from  lie rgamo  to  Brescia,  Verona, 
and  Vicenza,  has  not  been  mentioned ; 
neither  has  any  account  been  given  of 
the  continuation  of  this  road  from  Bo- 
logna through  Imola  and  Cesena  to 
Rimini.  A branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia 
from  Pesaro  by  the  Pass  of  Furlo  to 
Foligno,  is  likewise  unnoticed ; and 

1 Considerable  disgrace  ha6  been  attached 
to  the  Italian  character  in  consequence  of  the 
fashion  of  Cicisbeism  ; sumtosea,  by  modern 
English  writers,  to  have  taken  place  about  the 
commencement  of  the  17th  century : ^mt  the 
fact  is,  that  when  the  first  Crusade  was  pro- 
mulgated, toward  the  close  of  the  11th  century, 
husbands  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  resolved  to 
enlist  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  were 
compelled,  by  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  to 
choose,  during  their  absence  from  home,  a 
protector  for  their  wives  and  children  ; which 
protector  was  called  a Cavalier  e Servente , or 


therefore,  beginning  with  Bergamo,  it 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  describe  the 
ancient  and  modern  towns  situated  near 
these  roads. 

Bergamo,  anciently  Bergamum , placed 
on  the  Via  lEmUia , was  founded  by  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls  ; and  when  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  it  became  a Muni- 
cipium. 

The  Bergamasco  is  highly  cultivated, 
fertile  and  populous ; the  Town  of  Ber- 

Cicisbco ; and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  number- 
less wars  and  revolutions  whicn  called  Italian 
husbands  from  home,  during,  and  long  after, 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  we  can  neither 
wonder  at  this  institution,  nor  at  its  con- 
tinuance : and  though,  in  our  days,  the  fashion 
is  needless,  and  consequently  reprehensible, 
still,  there  would  be  a gross  want  of  candour 
in  supposing  it  must  inevitably  be  tinctured 
with  guilt : moreover,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
Cicisbeism,  in  a great  number  of  instances,  per- 
fectly exempt  from  crime. 
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gamo  large,  well  fortified,  and  embel- 
lished with  a handsome  Cathedral,  which 
contains  paintings  of  the  modern  Vene- 
tian School : but  the  best  pictures  are 
in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
Bergamo  is  called  the  birth-place  of 
Harlequin,  and  enlivened  by  a celebrated 
Fair,  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  the  commencement  of  September  : 
its  inhabitants  amount  to  above  30,000 
persons  ; and  its  principal  Inns  are.  The 
Albergo  lleale,  and  the  Hotel  du  Phdnii. 

The  road  from  Bergamo  to  Brescia, 
the  next  town  of  consequence  on  the  Via 
jEmilia,  traverses  a rich  plain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  We  learn  from  Livy  that 
Brescia,  anciently  Brixia,  was  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Cenomani,  a people  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Mela  (which  retains  its  original  name), 
and  was  colonised  by  the  Romans ; but 
at  what  period  this  event  took  place  is 
not  recorded.  We  hear  of  Brixia,  how- 
ever, as  a potent  and  flourishing  Roman 
Colony,  famed  for  having  gods  peculiar 
to  itself;  till  after  being  weakened  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Goths,  it  was  con- 
uered  and  sacked  by  Attila.  The  mo- 
ern  Town,  which  is  large,  and  supposed 
to  contain  above  40,000  inhabitants,  has 
become  extremely  interesting  to  Tra- 
vellers ; owing  to  excavations  com- 
menced in  1820,  and  continued  for  six 
years.  These  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  remains  of  the  Forum  of  Amus, 
now  the  Piazza  del  Novarino;  part  of 
an  Edifice  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Curia ; a Mosaic  Pavement  of  a rare  and 
elegant  pattern  ; a large  number  of  an- 
cient Inscriptions;  a magnificent  Temple 
consecrated  to  Hercules ; and  a stu- 

fendous  bronze  Statue.  The  Temple  of 
lercules,  which  stands  in  an  elevated 
situation,  is  constructed  with  large  blocks 
of  white  marble,  and  its  Portico  was  ap- 
proached by  more  than  60  steps.  Its 
columns  appear  to  have  been  channelled, 
and  of  the  Corinthian  order ; and  two 
of  those  which  supported  the  Portico 
may  be  called  triple,  as  each  consists  of 
two  pillars  and  a pilaster  joined  to- 
gether. The  Temple  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  of  which  has  an  Altar ; 
and  these  Altars  are  in  a line  with  each 
other.  This  Edifice,  judging  from  its 
remains,  was  nearly  200  feet  wide, 
though  not  long  in  proportion.  It  was 

‘‘The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Colyar  (a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary 
world)  for  several  particulars  relative  to  the 
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paved  and  lined  with  marble,  incrusted 
on  the  outside  with  the  same  material ; 
and  its  Cornices  and  other  architectural 
decorations  are  finely  sculptured.  The 
exterior  casing  and  the  Columns  of  the 
Portico  are  white,  and  the  marble  which 
composes  them  is  superb. 

On  the  left  side  of  this  Portico,  in  a 
long  and  narrow  empty  space,  perhaps 
originally  a drain  extending  under  the 
pavement  of  the  Temple,  was  found,  in 
1826,  (after  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia 
had  resolved  to  excavate  no  farther, ) the 
bronze  Statue  already  named,  and  some- 
what surpassing  the  common  height  of 
the  human  figure.  It  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  earth  and 
ashes,  but  quite  perfect,  except  its  large 
and  beautiful  Wings,  which  had  been 
taken  off,  and  placed  at  its  feet.  It  re- 
presents the  goddess  of  Victory ; is 
draped  from  the  waist  downward,  deco- 
rated with  a laurel  diadem  of  inlaid 
silver,  and  stands  in  the  same  bending 
attitude  as  the  Basso  llilievo  of  Victory 
on  Trajan’s  Column  at  Rome.  The  po- 
sition is  graceful  and  dignified ; one 
foot  rests  on  a helmet  of  modern  date ; 
and  one  hand  holds  a stylus,  with  which 
the  goddess  appears  to  be  writing  on  her 
shield ; her  countenance  displays  deep 
thought  blended  with  angelic  beauty'; 
and  few,  indeed,  if  any,  of  the  works  of 
ancient  sculptors  are  so  lovely  and  so 
charming  as  this  Statue ; which  is  pro- 
nounced by  connoisseurs  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sublime  productions  of  Grecian 
Art.  It  was  evidently  cast  in  two  parts ; 
as  the  wings  take  off  and  on.  A small 
portion  of  one  Wing  is  wanting;  and 
the  two  first  joints  of  three  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  nave  been  knocked  off,  but 
are  preserved  and  deposited  in  the  apart- 
ment which  now  contains  the  Statue. 
Remains  of  gilding  are  seen  on  this  ex- 
quisite work ; which,  like  other  ancient 
bronzes,  is  very  thin. 1 

In  the  same  long  and  narrow  space 
which  contained  the  Statue  of  Victory 
was  found  a bronze  Figure  about  18 
inches  high,  with  the  arms  bound  behind 
its  back : it  is  called  a captive  King ; 
and  in  point  of  workmanship  does  no 
credit  to  its  maker.  Several  bronze 
Busts  of  Emperors  and  Empresses  were 
likewise  discovered  in  this  hollow  space : 
and  the  gilding  on  these  Busts,  and  on 

masterpiece  of  bronze  sculpture  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  describe. 
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the  Statue  of  the  captive  King,  is  so 
fresh  as  to  appear  the  work  of  yesterday. 
The  Heathen  Divinities  named  in  the 
Inscriptions  are  : — Dii  Manes — ’A/o$a>pa 
— Dions  Trajan  us  — Fata'  Augusta  — 
Fata  Barbarica  — Fata  Divina  — Fata 
Fatalia  — Fati  Deruones  — Hercules  — 
Juno  Begina  — Junones  — Volcanus  — 
Volkanus  Augustus — Volkanus  Mitis  sive 
Mulciberus.  The  Statue  of  Victory,  to- 
gether with  other  Antiquities  found  at 
Brescia,  is  now  placed  in  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  which  has  been  converted  into 
a Public  Museum,  and  likew  ise  contains 
several  ancient  Hinges  for  Doors  — 
Ancient  Keys  — Bronze  Breast  Orna- 
ments for  horses  — Fragments  of  an 
ancient  Car  — a Sarcophagus  with  two 
Air-holes,  resembling  those  in  Juliet’s 
Tomb  at  Verona,  &c.  &c. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules stand  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Forum  of  Arrius;  and  in  the  Town  is 
a Church  of  a circular  shape,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  a Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Diana.  The  Church  of  Sant’ 
A fra  is  likewise  supposed  to  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Edifice 
consecrated  to  Saturn,  and  contains  a 
celebrated  picture,  by  Paolo  Veronese, 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  Sant’  A fra,  another, 
by  Titian  (and  equally  celebrated),  of 
the  Woman  detected  in  Adultery.  The 
Paintings  which  ornament  the  High 
Altar  of  the  Church  of  Saints  Nazaro 
and  Celso  are  likewise  by  Titian,  and 
consist  of  five  Pictures  formed  into  one. 
The  Palazzo  di  Giustizia  is  a remarkable 
edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Temple  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  and  display- 
ing a compound  of  Grecian  and  Gothic 
architecture : it  is  embellished  with 
Frescos  and  other  Paintings.  The 
Cathedral  is  a handsome  modern  struc- 
ture ; so  likewise  is  the  Theatre ; 
and  among  the  private  Collections  of 
Paintings,  that  in  the  Palazzo  Lecchi  is 
the  best. 

I due  Torriy  the  principal  Inn  at 
Brescia,  furnishes  good  dinners  and  com- 
fortable beds  ; but  The  Albergo  del  Cam- 
ber o,  a small  Inn,  sometimes  frequented 
by  Voiturins,  has  the  reputation  of  being 
very  uncomfortable. 

Beyond  Brescia  the  road  passes  be- 
tween hills  covered  w’ith  woods,  gardens, 
and  villages,  and  bounded  toward  the 
north  by  lofty  and  sterile  Alps  ; it  sub- 
sequently crosses  the  Ponte  San  Marco  ; 
and  thence  descends  to  the  luxuriant 
margin  of  the  Benacus,  now  the  Dago 


di  Garda,  whose  turbulent  waters  con- 
tain a species  of  Trout  resembling  Sal- 
mon in  flavour,  and  highly  prized  by 
ancient  epicures.  This  Lake  formed  by 
the  river  Mincius,  now  the  Mincio,  is 
stated  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Polybius,  to  be  500  stadia  long,  and  150 
broad;  that  is,  about  62  miles  by  18: 
but,  according  to  modern  measurements, 
it  is  not  at  the  present  moment  more 
than  35  Italian  miles  in  length,  and 
where  widest  not  above  14  in  breadth. 
The  Alps  nearly  surround  it:  and  the 
picture  it  exhibits  is  beautiful ; no  won- 
der, therefore,  that  the  Peninsula  of 
Sirmione  on  this  Lake  should  have  been 
the  favourite  residence  of  Catullus.  V es- 
tiges  of  his  Villa  may  still  be  traced. 
The  western  shore  is  Tichly  cultivated, 
and  contains  the  Town  of  Salo,  which 
has  5000  inhabitants.  Desenzano,  charm- 
ingly placed  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
is  famed  for  the  goodness  of  its  wines, 
and  furnished  with  a very  comfortable 
Inn,  The  Alberto  Imjyeriale  e Reale. 

The  strong  h ort  of  Peschiera,  placed 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Be- 
nacus,  where  the  Mincio  issues  from 
it,  stands,  according  to  the  Itineraries, 
nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
delica,  and  protects  a small  harbour,  the 
asylum  of  fishing  vessels  in  stormy 
seasons  : for  the  Lake  is  now,  as  it  was 
in  Virgil’s  days,  easily  agitated  bv  wind ; 
insomuch  as  to  resemble  a ruffled  sea. 
A Steam-boat  traverses  the  Lake  from 
liiva  to  Desenzano  three  times  a w'eek, 
returning  on  the  alternate  days.  The 
Scenery  of  the  northern  extremity,  and 
especially  the  western  side,  is  very  grand 
and  mountainous. 

On  quitting  the  margin  of  the  Lago 
di  Garda  the  Via  AHmilia  enters  the 
Veronese,  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Italy,  and  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
oil,  fruit,  mulberry  trees,  rice,  &c.  Ve- 
rona, pleasantly  situated  on  the  Athesis, 
now  the  Adige,  and  except  the  Po  the 
largest  of  the  Italian  rivers,  is  supposed, 
by  Livy,  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Cenomani ; but  Pliny  ascribes  its  found- 
ation to  the  Alpine  nations  called  Ithati, 
and  Euganei.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been 
colonised  by  Pompeius  Strabo ; and 
became,  under  the  auspices  of  Rome,  a 
large  and  flourishing  city.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Catullus  and  iEmilius 
Macrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pliny  the 
Elder,  Vitruvius,  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect of  the  Augustan  age,  Paolo  Vero- 
nese, and  many  other  persons  of  dis- 
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tingiiished  abilities.  The  famous  Rha'tic 
wine,  mentioned  by  Virgil,  was  grown 
in  this  neighbourhood;  and  'lacitus 
speaks  of  Verona  as  being,  in  the  days  of 
Vespasian,  a most  opulent  and  powerful 
city.  The  modern  Town,  which  was 
fortified  by  San  Micheli,  contains  about 
55,000  inhabitants  ; and  here,  according 
to  the  Marchese  Scipio  Maffei,  is  an 
Ancient  Double  Gate,  now  called  Porta 
dei  Borsari,  and  similar  to  the  double 
gates  of  ancient  Rome.  Here  likewise 
is  an  Amphitheatre,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  during  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  almost  perfect.  It  accommodates 
23,484  spectators  seated  ; and  is  com- 
posed of  large  blocks  of  marble  without 
cement.  Its  form  is  oval ; its  length, 
out  and  out,  464  Paris  feet ; and  its 
width  367.  The  Arena  is  225  feet  in 
length,  and  in  width  133.  Forty- five  rows 
of  seats  encircle  the  Arena ; and  the  prin- 
cipal Entrances  are  two  in  number,  with 
a Podium  guarded  by  a balustrade  above 
each.  The  Vomitories  are  numerous; 
and  the  exterior  Wall  of  the  building  is 
the  only  part  destroyed.  Near  this  mag- 
nificent monument  of  antiquity  stands 
the  modern  Theatre,  a fine  structure 
with  a beautiful  Portico,  built  by  Pal- 
ladio. The  Tombs  of  the  Scaligeri 
Family  merit  notice,  as  does  the  Palazzo 
del  Consiglio,  a noble  edifice  erected 
according  to  the  designs  of  San  Sovino. 
The  Cathedral  contains  a picture  of  the 
Assumption,  by  Titian ; and  in  the 
Chiesa  di  S.  Georgio  are  two  paintings 
by  Paolo  Veronese,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  Martyrdom  of  that  Saint. 
Here  likewise  is  the  Baptism  of  our 
Saviour,  by  Tintoretto.  The  Chiesa  di 
SS.  Nazaro  e Celso  contains  a Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael.  The  Sacristy  of 
S».  Maria  della  Vittoria  is  embellished 
with  a Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Paolo 
Veronese;  and  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Ber- 
nardino contains  the  celebrated  Capella 
Varesca,  by  San  Micheli.  Remains  of 
an  ancient  Edifice,  probably  a N’auma- 
chia,  may  be  traced  in  that  part  of  the 
Town  called  Veronetta. 

The  principal  Inns  at  Verona  are 
L' Hotel  du  grand  Paris,  and  La  Torre 
di  I.ondra. 

The  petrified  Fishes  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  Monte  Bolca,  are 
curious. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Verona,  in  a 
building  contiguous  to  a Garden  once 
the  Cemetery  of  a„  Francescan  Convent, 
is  a Sarcophagus,  called  the  Tomb  of 


Juliet,  and  made  of  Verona  marble,  w ith 
a place  for  her  head,  a socket  for  a 
candle,  and  two  holes  for  the  admission 
of  air.  Juliet  is  supposed  to  have  died 
in  the  year  1303,  when  Bartolommeo 
della  Scala(ordegli  Scaligeri ) was  Lord 
of  Verona;  and  Shakspeare  probably 
intended  to  represent  one  of  the  Scali- 
gcri  by  his  Escalus.  The  names  of  the 
rival  (amilies  whom  our  great  Poet  has 
immortalised,  were  Capello  and  Mon- 
techio : the  tomb  of  the  former  stood  in 
the  cemetery  of  the  Francescan  church; 
and  they  had  a palace  in  the  town  of 
Verona : they  were  highly  favoured  by 
the  Scaligeri ; a circumstance  which 
probably  offended  the  Montechi,  a more 
ancient  and  affluent  family  than  the 
other,  and  possessors  of  the  Castle  of 
Montechio,  situated  about  15  miles  from 
Verona : they  were  likewise  proprietors 
of  a palace  in  the  Veronetta.  After  the 
marriage  and  fray,  Juliet  came  to  the 
Francescan  Convent,  under  pretence  of 
confession ; and  her  confessor,  Father 
Lorenzo,  called  in  the  Compendia  from 
which  this  account  is  extracted,  Leo- 
nardo of  Reggio,  gave  her  a powerful 
soporific  ; at  the  same  time  sending  to 
inform  her  relations  that  she  had  been 
suddenly  attacked  by  illness : and  as  the 
soporific  took  effect  before  their  arrival, 
they  thought  her  dead ; consequently 
she  was  not  removed  from  the  Convent, 
but  immediately  put  into  her  coffin ; 
and,  according  to  a custom  which  still 
prevails  in  the  Veronese,  a lighted  candle 
was  placed  in  the  coffin  near  her  head ; 
and  after  the  funeral  ceremony,  the  lid, 
according  to  usual  practice,  was  put  on 
in  private.  Father  Lorenzo,  when  re- 
solved to  administer  the  soporific,  sent  a 
letter  to  Mantua,  informing  Romeo  of 
this  resolution ; but  before  the  letter 
arrived,  he  had  heard  the  report  of 
Juliet’s  death,  left  Mantua,  scaled  the 
wall  of  the  Cemetery  belonging  to  the 
Francescan  Convent,  and  swallowed 
poison.  Next  day  Bartolommeo  degli 
Scaligeri,  and  the  two  rival  families,  as- 
sisted at  the  obsequies  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Romeo  and  his  bride. 

From  Verona  to  Vicenza,  another 
town  situated  on  the  Via  yEmUia,  the 
road  is  bordered  by  mulberry  trees  in- 
terlaced with  vines;  and  exhibits  a view 
of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  which  divide 
Italy  from  Germany.  Vicenza,  an- 
ciently Vicentiu,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
as  a Municipium  of  little  importance ; 
but  the  modern  Town,  delightfully  placed 
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on  the  Meduacus  Minor,  now  called  the 
Bacchiglione,  contains,  including  its 
suburbs,  above  30,000  inhabitants ; and 
is  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect Palladio,  who  has  adorned  it  with 
his  finest  works,  namely,  the  Olympic 
Theatre! ! the  Basilica,  and  several  Pa- 
laces in  the  Town  (where  the  House  he 
once  inhabited  may  still  be  found),  the 
Triumphal  Arch  leading  to  the  Campo 
Marzo,  and  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Monte,  not  far  distant.  The  Kotondo 
of  the  Casa  Capra  was  likewise  built  by 
Palladio.  The  Olympic  Theatre,  con- 
sidered as  his  chefd’acuvre,  owes  its 
name,  and  indeed  its  existence,  to  the 
Olympic  Academy  of  Vicenza,  whose 
members  directed  Palladio  to  build  it 
according  to  the  ancient  plan,  that  they 
might  give  their  compatriots  an  idea  of 
the  magnificence  of  ancient  theatrical 
exhibitions.  Remains  of  a Theatre  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  may  still  be  traced  at 
Vicenza.  1 he  wine  here  is  reputed  to 
be  particularly  wholesome  ; and  the 
climate,  during  summer,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  northern  Italy.  The  principal 
Inns  are  L'Albergo  Beale  del  Cappello 
rosso,  and  I due  Rode. 

Padua,  the  last  considerable  Town  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  JEmilia,  will  be 
noticed  under  the  article  “ Return  to 
England  through  Germany.”  We 
will  therefore  proceed  to  describe  that 
branch  which  extends  from  Bologna  to 
Fano ; first  noticing  the  Fortress  of 
Mantua,  which  lies  in  the  way  to  Bo- 
logna. 

Mantua,  in  Italian  Mantova,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin; 
and  Virgil  tells  us  its  name  was  derived 
from  the  Prophetess  Manto,  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias , but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  place  was  originally  denominated 
Mantua,  and  built  in  an  Island  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Mincius. 
Judging  from  Virgil’s  description,  it 
was  in  his  days  a small  Fortress,  of 
which  the  modern  Town  seems  to  oc- 
cupy the  site.  According  to  Donatus, 
Virgil  was  born  at  Andes,  a village 
near  Mantua,  and  now  called  Pietola. 
The  modern  Fortress  of  Mantua  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  24,000  inhabit- 
ants ; and  at  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  it  was  twice  as  populous.  Its 
streets  are  broad  and  straight ; its 
squares  spacious  ; its  fortifications 
strong,  and  in  good  repair  ; and  the 
Lake  by  which  it  is  surrounded  adds 


materially  to  the  strength  of  the  place, 
and  supplies  it  'abundantly  with  fish  ; 
but  renders  the  climate  unwholesome. 
The  Cathedral  does  no.  honour  to  its 
architect,  Giulio  Romano ; and  the 
frescos  with  which  he  embellished  it  are 
obliterated.  The  Ducal  Palace  con- 
tains traces  of  fine  frescos  : but  they 
are  so  much  spoiled  by  unskilful  re- 
parations as  to  be  little  worth  notice. 
The  Chiesa  di  S.  Andrea  contains 
Frescos  by  Giulio  Romano.  The  Hall 
of  the  Palazzo  della  Giustizia  exhibits  a 
modern  Statue  of  Virgil ; and  on  one 
of  the  eight  Gates  of  the  Fortress  is  his 
Bust:  but  nothing  more  can  now  be 
found  at  Mantua  in  commemoration  of 
this  greatest  of  Latin  Poets.  The  Inn 
called  L'Albergo  della  Fenice  al  Teatro, 
and  that  denominated  La  Croce  verde, 
are  tolerably  good. 

Immediately  beyond  the  Walls  of 
Mantua,  on  the  road  to  San  Benedetto, 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  so  called  from  its 
shape,  and  built  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Giulio  Romano,  bv  whom  its 
Frescos  and  Ornaments  in  blaster  were 
executed.  The  paintings  have  lost  much 
of  the  spirit  of  the  master,  by  having 
been  retouched.  The  Victory  of  Jupi- 
ter over  the  Giants  is  a stupendous 
Fresco  ! — The  Fall  of  Phaeton  — the 
Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  — and 
Acis  fleeing  with  Galatea  from  the 
monster  Polyphemus,  are  likewise  fine 
Frescos : and  the  Bassi  llilievi  in 
plaster  are  beautiful.  Giulio  Romano 
died  at  Mantua,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Chiesa  di  Santa  Barnaba,  near  w hich  is 
a Cottage  he  once  occupied. 

On  the  road  from  Bologna  to  Fano 
the  first  Station  named  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  is  Claterna,  now  Quaderna; 
and  the  second  is  Forum,  Cornelii,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Sylla. 
The  Town  of  Imola  has  risen  on  its 
ruins,  and  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rich  and  extensive  plain  of  Lombardy, 
on  a branch  of  the  river  Vatrenus,  now 
called  the  Santerno ; which  river  the 
road  crosses  on  a bridge,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  Faenza,  anciently  Faventia, 
where  Sylla  obtained  a victory  over  the 
adherents  of  Carbo.  Faventia,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  placed  between  the 
rivers  Sinnus  and  Ancmo,  now  the 
Senio  and  Amone : the  latter  bathes 
the  Walls  of  the  modern  Town,  which 
is  of  a square  form  ; and  its  four  prin- 
cipal streets  are  straight,  and  meet  at 
the  market-place.  It  is  supposed  to 
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contain  about  1700  inhabitants,  and  was 
heretofore  celebrated  for  earthenware  ; 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Faience. 
This  Manufactory  still  flourishes,  and 
merits  notice.  Between  S.  Nicolo  and 
Faenza  the  road,  during  wet  weather,  is 
sometimes  dangerous. 

Forum  Livii , now  Forli,  and  the  next 
Station  to  Faventia,  is  reported  to  have 
been  built  between  the  rivers  Utis  and 
Bedesis  (at  present  called  the  Montone 
and  Ronco)  by  Livius  Salinator,  after 
the  defeat  of  Asdrubal  on  the  Me- 
taurus.  The  modern  Town  is  embel- 
lished with  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest Squares  in  Italy.  The  Cupola 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  Furco 
in  the  Cathedral  was  painted  by  Carlo 
Cignani,  and  merits  notice ; as  do  se- 
veral of  the  paintings  in  other  Churches. 
Report  says  that  Cignani  exercised  his 
pencil  at  Forli  during  20  years. 

The  next  Station  on  the  Via  YEmilia 
was  Forum  PopUiiy  which  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  being  still  called  por- 
limpopoli.  A Castle  and  a few  dwelling- 
houses  built,  according  to  supposition, 
about  the  time  of  Caesar  Borgia,  mark 
the  site  of  this  Forum. 

Cesena,  still  known  by  its  original 
name,  is  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
j Emilia  which  anciently  belonged  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Sapis,  now  the  Savio,  and  is  approached 
by  a superb  modern  Bridge  thrown  over 
that  river.  The  Town  contains  near 
10,000  inhabitants,  a handsome  Foun- 
tain, and  a colossal  Statue  of  Pius  VI. 
Here  likewise  is  a curious  Library  be- 
longing to  the  Minor  Conventuals. 
About  one  mile  from  Cesena  stands  the 
magnificent  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Monte , on  the  summit  of  a hill,  where 
ancient  Sepulchres  are  discoverable. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from 
Cesena,  in  the  direction  of  Savignano 
(anciently  Compitum ),  the  Via  YEmilia 
crosses  the  Pisatello,  a rivulet  which 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Rubicon. 
That  river,  which,  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  formed  the  boundary  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  toward  the  south-east,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Adriatic  on  the 
road  between  Forlimpopoli  and  Ra- 
venna : it  is  composed  of  several  small 
streams,  which  unite  about  one  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  assume  the  name  of  Fiu- 
micino,  anciently  the  Rubicon.  Ca;sar 
coming  from  Ravenna  along  the  coast, 


necessarily  crossed  the  Rubicon  at  its 
mouth  ; but  had  he  marched  by  the  Via 
YEmilia,  he  must  have  crossed  the  three 
rivulets  called  Rugone,  Pisatello,  and 
Savignano,  which,  by  their  junction, 
constitute  the  Rubicon.1 

At  Compitum , as  the  name  implies, 
the  Via  YEmilia  was  met  by  another 
Road,  supposed  to  have  been  that  branch 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  led  from 
Arretium  in  Etruria  to  Bononia.  The 
Via  YEmilia,  however,  was  carried  on  to 
Rimini,  the  Ariminum  of  the  ancients, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Ariminus 
and  Aprusa,  now  the  Marecchia  and 
Ausa.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Se- 
nones,  Arminum,  originally  an  Um- 
brian town,  received  a Roman  Colony, 
and  became  the  key  of  Italy  on  the 
eastern  coast  Caesar  attached  great 
importance  to  the  possession  of  this 
place,  whither  a second  Colony  was  sent 
by  the  Triumviri.  Augustus  embel- 
lished Ariminum  with  a magnificent 
Bridge,  finished  by  his  Successor,  and 
thrown  over  the  Ariminus  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Via  YEmilia.  2'his 
Bridge,  built  with  superb  white  marble, 
and  elegantly  ornamented,  particularly 
merits  the  observation  of  Travellers. 
The  sea  has  retired  so  far  from  the 
coast,  that  the  ancient  Port  of  Arimi- 
num is  traced  w ith  difficulty ; but  its 
marble  ornaments  embellish  several  of 
the  Churches  in  the  modern  Town. 

• Among  the  Antiquities  still  remain- 
ing are  a Triumphal  Arch , raised  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  through  which  the 
road  to  Pesaro  now  passes ; Ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  conjectured  to  have  been 
erected  by  Publius  Sempronius,  and 
now  fonning  part  of  the  Church  of  the 
Cappuccini ; Foundations  of  the  'Temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal Church  of  the  modern  Town  has 
been  erected;  and  the  Portico  of  the 
ancient  Forum  Piscarium  in  the  present 
market-place.  The  modern  Town  of 
Rimini  contains  between  16,000  and 
17,000  inhabitants.  The  Church  of  S. 
Francesco,  erected  during  the  15th  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  designs  of  Alberti, 
is  a splendid  Edifice;  and  the  Square 
before  the  Palace  of  the  Magistracy  con- 
tains a handsome  Fountain  of  marble, 
and  the  Statue  of  Paul  V,  in  bronze. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  Via 
YEmilia  are  vestiges  of  the  following 
ancient  Towns : — Forum  Novum , about 


See  Cramer’s  “ Ancieitt  Italy,”  vol.  i.  page  102. 
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10  miles  from  Parma  (and  near  the 
source  of  the  Taro,  anciently  the  Ta- 
ras) ; it  was  once  a Municipium,  and  is 
now  called  Fornovo ; Aquinum , south 
of  Modena,  supposed  to  be  Acquario ; 
and  Saltus  Gallianus , and  now  Saltino. 
Umbranum  is,  perhaps,  Marano.  Mu- 
tilum,  a Fortress  mentioned  by  Livy,  is 
Medolo,  about  12  miles  south  of  Faenza. 
Solona,  reQprded  by  Pliny,  is  Citta  del 
Sole,  a small  town  near  Forli.  Forum 
Z>ruentinorum>  a Municipium,  is  Ber- 
tinoro,  near  Forlimpopoli.  Brirellum, 
a Roman  Colony,  and  the  place  in  which 
Otho  died,  is  now  Brisello,  a small  town 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po.  The 
Nuceria  of  Ptolemy  is  Luzzara,  10 
miles  north  of  Guastalla ; and  the  Pa- 
dinum  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  Bon- 
deno,  a village  near  the  junction  of  the 
Panaro  and  the  Po.  The  immense 
Forest,  called  Litana  by  Livy,  in  which 
a Roman  artny  was  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  is  supposed,  by  Cramer,  to  have 
extended  along  the  base  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  from  the  source  of  the  Panaro  to 
that  of  the  Secchia. 

Ravenna,  the  seat  of  empire  under 
Theodoric,  is  only  four  posts  from 
Rimini,  and  well  worth  the  attention  of 
Travellers.  It  was,  in  times  long  past, 
the  most  important  city  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana ; and,  according  to  Strabo,  owed 
its  existence  to  a horde  of  Thessalian 
-adventurers,  who  were  subsequently 
compelled  to  abandon  it  to  the  Umbri. 
The  received  opinion,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that  the  first  Grecian  adventurers 
who  migrated  to  this  spot  were  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi.  Strabo  adds,  that 
Ravenna  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
marshes,  and  built  on  w'ooden  piles  ; a 
communication  being  established  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  city  by 
means  of  bridges  and  boats ; and  he 
also  mentions  that  its  stagnant  waters 
were  so  well  purified  by  the  tide,  as  to 
render  it  a healthy  place ; in  consequence 
of  which  circumstance,  Gladiators  were 
sent  to  Ravenna  to  be  trained  and  exer- 
cised. At  what  period  it  received  a 
Roman  Colony  is  unknown ; but  pro- 
bably this  event  took  place  during  the 
Consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  . Strabo. 
Poinpey  the  Great  converted  it  into  an 
important  naval  station  ; and  Caesar  set 

“ * Spina , an  ancient  City  of  Greek  origin, 
situated  near  the  most  southern  branch  of  the 
Po,  formerly  called  the  Spincticum  Ostium , ap- 
pears to  have  stood  near  Fossa  August i.  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus  reports  that  Spina  was 
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forward  from  Ravenna  on  his  eventful 
march  to  the  Rubicon.  The  old  Port 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bedesis,  now  the  Konco  ; but  Augustus 
made  a new  Harbour,  about  three  miles 
from  Ravenna,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rivulet  Candianus  into  the  sea.  He 
established  a communication  between 
this  Harbour  and  a branch  of  the  Po, 
by  means  of  a Canal,  which  was  called 
Fossa  Augusti;  he  also  made,  to  connect 
the  Port  and  City,  a Causeway  named 
Via  Cajsaris;  and  the  new  Harbour  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Portus  Classis. 1 
Ravenna  flourished  as  a great  naval 
Station  long  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  modern  Town  abounds 
with  mosaics,  marbles,  sarcophagi,  and 
other  relics  of  the  ancient  City;  and 
here  likewise  are  found,  both  in  the 
Churches  and  private  dwellings,  some 
good  pictures  of  the  Bologna  School ; 
but  they  are  cruelly  injured  by  damp. 
The  Cathedral  is  handsome : fine  Co- 
lumns of  marble  support  its  Nave;  and 
its  Chapels  are  painted  in  fresco  by 
Guido,  who  has  also  embellished  the 
edifice  with  a picture  of  the  shower  of 
manna  at  the  prayer  of  Moses.  The 
ancient  Pulpit,  the  Ivory  Chair,  the 
Pascal  Calendar,  and  the  ancient  Bap- 
tismal Fonts  in  this  Cathedral  are 
curious.  The  Church  of  S.  Vitale  is 
rich  in  ancient  columns,  mosaics,  arid 
bassi  rilievi ; and  the  Churches  of  S. 
Giovanni  Battista  and  S.  Apollonio 
contain  a considerable  number  of  an- 
cient columns,  together  w ith  porphyry, 
verde  antique,  other  precious  marbles, 
and  mosaics.  In  one  of  the  streets 
stands  the  Tomb  of  Dante,  which  Car- 
dinal Gonzaga,  not  veryjkmg  ago,  em- 
bellished at  his  own  expense.  In  the 
principal  Square  are  two  lofty  Columns 
of  Granite,  a good  Statue  of  Clement 
XII,  in  white  marble,  and  a bad  one  of 
Alexander  VII,  in  bronze.  , Out  of  the 
Towm,  and  near  the  ancient  Port,  is  a 
Pyramid  raised  to  the  memory  of  Cle- 
ment VII  ; and  four  miles  from  the 
sea,  though  once  close  to  its  margin,  is 
the  Mausoleum  of  Theodoric  ; but  the 
superb  Urn  of  Porphyry  which  origi- 
nally crowned  this  Mausoleum,  has 
been  removed  into  the  Town. 

From  Ravenna,  the  Traveller,  in 

founded  by  a numerous  band  of  Tyrrheni  Pe- 
lasgi, who  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
long  before  the  Trojan  war.  No  trace  remains 
of  this  once  flourishing  City. 
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order  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  to  Fano,  must  return  to  Ri- 
mini, proceeding  thence  through  Catto- 
lica  to  Pesaro.  Previous  to  arriving  at 
Cattolica,  the  road  crosses  the  Crustu- 
mius,  now  the  Conca,  on  a bridge  ; but 
when  this  river  rises  high,  in  conse- 
quence of  long-continued  rain,  the  road 
becomes  dangerous.  Between  Rimini 
and  Cattolica  are  ruins  of  the  Town  of 
Conca,  which  was  inundated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  : and  about  12 
miles  from  Rimini  is  the  little  Republic 
of  San  Marino,  seated  on  a lofty  moun- 
tain, which,  together  with  a lew  sur- 
rounding eminences,  constitutes  the 
whole  of  its  territories:  they  contain 
three  castles,  five  churches,  and  about 
50(X)  inhabitants. 

Pesaro,  anciently  called  Puaurum , 
from  the  river  Pisaurus  (now  La  F'o- 

e,  near  which  it  stands,  became  a 
tan  Colony  a.  u.c.  568,  and  seems, 
according  to  old  inscriptions,  to  have 
been  colonised  either  by  Julius  Ctcsar 
or  Augustus:  but  by  whom  it  was  ori- 
ginally founded  is  unknown.  Catullus 
gives  a bad  character  of  its  climate; 
which  is  now,  however,  wholesome, 
in  consequence  of  the  neighbouring 
marshes  being  drained.  Ruins  of  a 
Bridge,  constructed  by  one  of  the  early 
Roman  Emperors,  may  still  be  seen  at 
Pesaro  ; which  is  a handsome  town,  and 
contains,  in  its  Cathedral  and  other 
Churches,  several  highly  valued  frescos 
and  paintings  in  oil,  by  Baroccio,  Guido, 
&c.  The  great  Square  is  ornamented 
with  a Fountain,  and  a Statue  in  marble 
of  Urban  VIII.  The  Theatre  is  very- 
elegant  ; and  the  Port  merits  notice. 
The  situation  of  Pesaro  is  cheerful ; 
and  the  surrounding  country  abounds 
with  olives,  and  is  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  figs  in  Italy.1 * * 

Fano,  anciently  called  i'anum  For- 
tune, in  reference,  perhaps,  to  a Temple 
of  Fortune  which  once  stood  here, 
became  a Roman  Colony  under  Au- 
gustus; and  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Colonia  Julia  Fanestris.  It  is 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  now- 
called  Metaro,  a considerable  river, 
famous  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat 
of  Asdrubal,  a.  u.  c.  545,  by  the  Con- 
suls Livius  Salinator  and  Claudius 

1 The  Villa  inhabited  by  the  late  Queen  of 

England  is  about  one  mile  from  Pesaro ; and 

in  her  pleasure-grounds  are  two  Monuments  ; 

the  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  her  Brother 
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Nero.  The  objects  best  worth  notice  at 
Fano  are,  remains  of  a Triumphal  Arch, 
erected  in  honour  of  Constantine ; the 
Cathedral,  which  contains  Paintings  by 
Domenichino;  the  Public  Library;  and 
the  Theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Italy.  On  the  beach,  near  l-’ano,  is 
found  a little  shell-fish,  commonly 
called  the  Sea-horse. 

That  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  on 
which  Fano  stands,  extends  to  Sini- 
gaglia,  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  F'ermo, 
where  it  is  met  by  the  Via  Solat  ia. 

Sinigaglia,  seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Sena,  now  called  Cesano,  was 
anciently  denominated  Sena  Gallica,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Etruscan  Sena. 
The  Romans,  after  they  had  extermi- 
nated its  original  possessors,  the  Se- 
nones4,  colonised  Sena  Gallica;  but 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  it  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
modern  Tow-n  is  enliven'ed  by  a cele- 
brated F'air  during  the  last  week  of  July. 

Ancona  retains  its  ancient  name,  a 
word  of  Greek  origin,  expressive  of  the 
angular  form  of  the  Promontory  on 
which  the  Town  is  placed.  This  Pro- 
montory was  once  called  Cumerium 
Promontorium ; but  its  modern  name  is 
Monte  Comero.  Strabo  ascribes  the 
foundation  of  Ancona  to  the  Syracusans 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius. 
Livy  mentions  it  as  a naval  Station  of 
consequence  on  the  Adriatic;  and  Ca-sar 
rested  at  Ancona  after  passing  the  Ru- 
bicon. It  must  likewise  have  been  a 
Port  of  consequence  under  Trajan, 
judging  from  the  works  erected  there  by 
that  Emperor,  and  still  extant.  Pliny 
speaks  of  Ancona  as  a Roman  colony  : 
it  is  now  a very  commercial  place,  with 
a magnificent  quay,  and  a peculiarly 
fine  Harbour,  of  a circular  form,  which 
Trajan  enlarged  and  improved  at  his 
own  expense.  A Triumphal  Arch  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  erected  near  the 
Port,  to  commemorate  this  act  of 
princely  beneficence,  is  well  preserved, 
finely  proportioned,  simple,  grand,  and 
composed  of  larger  blocks  of  Parian 
marble  than  we  find  in  any  other  ancient 
Roman  edifice.  Contiguous  to  it  is 
another  Arch,  of  the  Doric  order,  which 
was  raised  in  honour  of  Clement  XII, 
who  made  Ancona  a F'ree  Port,  and 
likewise  began  to  erect  its  Mole  and 

who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  the  other  to  the 
memory  of  her  Daughter,  the  amiable  and  ever 
to  be  lamented  Princes*  Charlotte  of  Wales. 

3 A nation  of  Gallia  Transalpina. 
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Lazzarctto.  The  Citadel,  a modern 
work,  commands  the  Harbour  and  the 
Town,  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
20,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
. stands  upon  the  site  of  a Temple  for- 
merly consecrated  to  Venus,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Catullus,  was  the  fa- 
vourite deity  of  ancient  Ancona. 

Oblong  shell-fish,  called  Ballari,  or 
Dattili  del  mare,  are  found  alive  in  large 
stones  on  this  coast.  They  were  deemed 
a great  delicacy  by  the  ancients ; and  are, 
according  to  Pliny,  so  luminous  that 
they  shine  in  the  mouth  of  the  person 
who  eats  them. 

The  distance  from  Ancona  to  Loretto 
is  two  posts  and  a half ; and  the  road 
traverses  a beautiful  plain  intersected 
by  the  rivers  Aspia  and  Misio,  now 
called  Aspido  and  Muscone.  Loretto 
is  a modern  Town,  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill  near  the  sea,  and  fortified 
by  a strong  wall,  to  which  Sextus  V, 
added  bastions,  to  secure  it  from  the 
incursions  of  corsairs.  Few  of  the  ori- 
ginal treasures  of  the  celebrated  San- 
tissima  Casa  of  Loretto  now  remain ; 
but  the  liberal  donations  of  the  Bona- 
parte Family,  and  other  wealthy  Roman 
Catholics,  have,  in  some  degree,  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  sustained  during 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  VI,  by  the 
Church  of  the  Madonna  at  Loretto. 
This  Church  is  magnificent ; and  in  its 
centre,  immediately  under  the  cupola, 
stands  the  Santissima  Casa,  cased  with 
Carrara  marble,  finely  sculptured,  and 
containing  a Picture  of  the  Nativity,  by 
Annibale  Caracci,  and  a Holy  Family, 
by  Raphael ; together  with  numerous 
treasures  of  various  descriptions.  The 
Piazza  fronting  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna merits  notice,  as  does  the  subter- 
ranean Dispensary,  which  is  furnished 
with  300  Gallipots  painted  after  the  de- 
signs of  Raphael,  or  Giulio  Romano. 

On  the  coast,  about  10  miles  from 
Ancona,  stood  Numava,  founded,  as 
Pliny  reports,  by  the  Siculi,  and  now 
called  Humana ; and  beyond  this  spot 
stands  Osimo,  the  ancient  Auximum,  a 
Roman  Colony,  and  a place  of  great 
strength.  Livy  mentions,  that  the  Cen- 
sors of  Rome,  a.  u.  c.  578,  encircled  the 
Town  with  walls,  and  built  shops  round 
its  Forum.  This  was  30  years  previous 
to  its  becoming  a Colony.  Procopius 
mentions  it  as  the  Capital  of  Picenum. 
Beyond  Auximum  on  the  sea-coast  stood 
Potentia  ; and  ruins  close  to  a Monastery 
called  S».  Maria  di  Potenza,  point  out  i 
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the  site  of  this  ancient  town ; which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  about  one 
mile  from  Porto  di  Recanati.  Potentia 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  a.  u.  c. 
568,  and  became  one  of  the  Stations  on 
an  ancient  road  which  was  carried  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  connect 
the  Cia  Ftaminia  w'ith  the  17a  Solaria. 
Another  Station  was  Castcllum  Firnia- 
norum , now  Porto  di  Fermo  ; and  con- 
tiguous to  the  modern  Town  of  Fermo, 
which  evidently  derives  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Firmum,  a Roman  Colon v 
where  Caesar  halted  on  his  march  from 
Ariminum.  Not  far  hence  stood  Cu- 
pra,  an  Etruscan  establishment,  con- 
taining a Temple  in  which  Juno  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Copra. 
This  '1  emple,  according  to  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Grotte  a mare,  a little 
place  on  the  coast,  was  restored  by  the 
Emperor  Adrian ; and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Town  of  Cupra  occupied  the 
site  of  Grotte  a mare. 

Castrum  Truentinum  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Truentus,  now  the  Tronto;  but  no 
vestiges  of  this  Station  remain.  Far- 
ther on,  the  ancient  road  crosses  three 
rivulets,  the  Albulates,  Suinus,  and  Hel- 
vinus,  now  the  Vibrata,  Sino,  and  Sali- 
nello,  and  then  entered  Castrum  Novum, 
the  last  maritime  town  of  Picenum  to 
the  south.  Giulia  Nova  is  supposed  to 
occupy  its  site.  Castrum  Novum  was  a 
Roman  Colony. 

The  only  remaining  town  of  conse- 
quence, not  already  noticed  on  this 
road,  is  Adri,  the  ancient  Hadria  of 
Picenum ; supposed  to  have  been  a 
Colony  sent  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi 
from  Hadria  in  Venetia.  It  stood  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  near  the 
river  Matrinus ; at  the  mouth  of  which, 
was  its  emporium,  now  called  Porto 
d’  Atri.  According  to  general  belief, 
the  family  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  were 
natives  of  this  town ; which  seems  to 
have  been  an  independent  State  previous 
to  its  becoming  a Roman  Colony. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which 
still  remains  to  be  described  is  that  com- 
monly called  the  Pass  of  Furlo,  a defile 
in  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Ur- 
bino,  and  anciently  denominated  Petra 
Pertusa  or  Intercisa,  from  its  being  cut 
through  the  rock  which  here  closes  in 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  Cantiano.  1 1 
is  evidently  a part,  and  a wonderful 
part,  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  This  branch 
of  the  road  in  question  commences  at 
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Fano,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
river  Metaurus  to  Fossombrone,  an- 
ciently Forum  Sempronii,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a small  municipal  town. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  celebrated  battle 
which  took  place  between  Asdrubal  and 
the  Roman  generals  was  fought  near 
Forum  Sempronii,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Metaurus,  contiguous  to  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  enclosed  between 
high  and  steep  rocks,  and  probably  on  or 
near  a spot  called  Monte  d’  Asdrubale, 
which  lies  between  Forum  Sempronii 
and  the  Pass  of  Furlo.  Fossombrone 
is  ornamented  with  a handsome  modern 
Bridge  thrown  over  the  Metaurus,  and 
contains  Ruins  of  an  ancient  Theatre. 
Beyond  Fossombrone  the  road  again 
crosses  the  Metaurus,  and  is  carried 
thence  to  the  Monte  d’ Asdrubale. 
Here  the  Via  Flaminia  exhibits  an  ex- 
traordinary sight,  being  cut  through  a 
lofty  mountain  for  half  a mile,  by 
manual  labour,  and  this  prodigious  ra- 
vine, thus  formed  by  the  hand  of  man, 
is  denominated  La  Strada  del  Furlo, 
from  its  contiguity  to  Furlo,  the  ancient 
Intercisa. 

In  an  elevated  situation,  on  the  right, 
stands  Urbino,  anciently  Urbinum  Hor- 
tense,  where  Valens,  a general  who 
served  under  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death. 
The  modern  Urbino,  once  the  Capital 
of  a Duchy,  still  contains  a Palace 
(which  was  the  residence  of  its  princes); 
and  is  celebrated  for  having  given  birth 
to  Raphael,  Bramante,  and  Baroccio, 
some  of  whose  works  embellish  its  Ca- 
thedral and  another  Church  belonging 
to  the  Capuchins. 

From  Furlo  the  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaurus  to  Tujicum,  now 
Pergola;  thence  proceeding  to  Cagli, 
the  ancient  Callis,  a small  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Petrano. 

Near  the  Apenninc  stands  Sentina, 
the  ancient  Sentinum,  rendered  memo- 
rable by  a battle  fought  in  its  vicinity 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls 
leagued  with  the  Samnites,  a.  u.  c.  457, 
in  which  the  Consul  Decius  the  Younger 
nobly  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country. 

Previous  to  arriving  at  Cantiano  the 
road  crosses  the  Metaurus  on  a stu- 
pendous Bridge,  erected  by  the  ancient 
Romans ; and,  except  the  Pass  of  Furlo, 
the  most  magnificent  of  their  works  on 
the  Via  Flaminia.  Cantiano  is  a small 
fortress,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  town 
of  Luceola.  Scheggia,  to  which  village 
•the  road  proceeds  after  having  passed 


Cantiano,  is  the  ancient  Station  ad 
Ensem  : and  here  were  found,  a.d.  1440, 
several  Bronze  Tables  covered  with 
Inscriptions,  some  of  which  are  in  Um- 
brian, others  in  Latin,  characters  ; and 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  relate  to  the  sacrificial  and  augural 
rights  of  certain  Umbrian  communities. 
The  vicinity. of  Iguvium  (an  ancient 
municipal  town)  to  the  village  of  Scheg- 
gia, has  given  these  inscriptions  the 
appellation  of  the  Eugubian  Tables. 
The  modern  Gubbio  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Igutium.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  not  very  far  dis- 
tant from  Scheggia,  stood  Tifentum 
Tiberinum,  now  Citta  di  Castello,  and 
situated  near  the  site  of  a Villa  which 
belonged  to  the  younger  Pliny,  and 
which  he  describes  as  delightfully  placed 
in  a rich,  beautiful,  and  salubrious  coun- 
try, ventilated  by  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  Apanninc. 

Sigillo  is  another  small  Fortress,  raised 
by  the  Lombards  on  the  ruins  of  Hel- 
vlllum ; and  Gualdo  di  Nocera,  formerly 
Validum,  was  likewise  built  by  the  Lom- 
bards. About  one  mile  and  a half  from 
this  Village  were  discovered,  a.  d.  1750, 
considerable  and  interesting  remains  of 
the  ancient  Town  of  Tadinum,  where 
Totila,  King  of  the  Goths,  was  defeated 
and  mortally  wounded  in  a contest  with 
Narses.  The  Church  called  Santa  Ma- 
ria Tadina  marks  the  site  of  the  Town. 

Nocera,  seated  at  the  base  of  the 
Apennine,  is  the  ancient  A ruceria  Ca- 
mellaria,  once  famous  for  its  vases  made 
of  wood,  which  are  noticed  by  Strabo. 
The  next  Station  beyond  Nuceria  is 
Forum  Flaminii,  now'  called  Castello 
S.  Giovanni  pro  I'iamma  ; whence  the 
Via  Flaminii  is  carried  through  Foligno 
to  Rome;  and  under  the  article  “ Re- 
turn to  England  through  Ger- 
many,” will  be  found  an  account  of 
Foligno,  and  other  towns  situated  on 
this  branch  of  the  road. 

VIA  .EMILIA  EXTENDING  FROM  PADUA 

TO  TRIESTE,  AND  THENCE  TO  FOLA  IN 

HI  STRIA. 

The  first  Station  beyond  Padua,  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  uEmi/ia,  was  ad 
Duodedmum;  the  second  ad  Xonum  ; 
and  the  third  Allin  u m ; a town  which  is 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  right 
bank  |of  the  river  Silis,  now  the  Sile, 
and  near  its  mouth.  Altino  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 
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the  situation  of  which,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  very  like  that  of  Ravenna. 
Martial  compares  its  shore  lined  with 
villas  to  that  of  Baice.  Beyond  Altinum 
the  road  crosses  the  river  Plavis,  now 
the  Piave ; and  after  passing  the  ancient 
Station  called  Sams,  crosses  two  other 
rivers,  the  Liquentia,  now  the  Livenza, 
and  the  Romatinus,  now  the  Lemene, 
on  the  right  bank  of  which,  a few  miles 
from  the  sea,  stood  the  Town  of  Concor- 
dia, which  still  retains  its  ancient  name 
and  situation : it  appears  to  have  been 
a Roman  Colony,  denominated  Julia 
Concordia.  Farther  on,  is  the  Tila- 
vemptus,  now  the  Tagliamento,  a very 
considerable  and  sometimes  a very  dan- 
gerous torrent,  which  divided  the  Carnic 
territory',  in  ancient  times,  from  Venetia. 
Beyond  Concordia  was  Apicilia,  now 
Latisana,  and  another  Station,  called  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  ad  Undecimum, 
about  10  miles  from  which  stood  Aqui- 
leia,  a celebrated  Town  founded  by  the 
Transalpine  Gauls,  about  187  b.  c.,  and 
colonised  by  the  Romans  shortly  after- 
wards. Polybius  mentions  some  valua- 
ble gold  mines  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Aquileia  was  an  important  military  post 
in  the  time  of  Cassar,  and  continued  to 
increase  in  prosperity  till  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  withstood  a severe 
siege  against  Maximinus,  who,  being 
unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers : but  it  could  not  resist 
the  furious  attacks  of  Attila,  who  took 
it  by  assault,  and  rased  it  to  the  ground. 
The  Port  of  Aquileia  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Natiso,  now  the  Natisone ; 
and  its  modem  name  is  Porto  di  Grado. 

The  next  Station  to  Aquileia  was 
Fontern  Timavi,  so  called  perhaps  from 
the  river  Timavus,  celebrated  by  the 
Poets  of  antiquity  for  its  numerous 
Sources,  its  Lake,  and  Subterraneous 
Passage.  According  to  Posidonius, 
this  river  rose  in  the  mountains,  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea,  and  disappeared 
underground  for  the  space  of  14  miles; 
when  it  burst  forth  again  near  the  sea. 
The  Lake  of  the  Timavus  is  now  called 
Lago  della  Pictra  Rossa.  Farther  dis- 
tant was  Tergeste,  now  Trieste;  a Ro- 
man Colony  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  Gulf  on  which  it  stands.  The 
Greeks  called  this  Town  Tergestrum. 
At  what  period  it  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans  is  unknown.  The  modern 
Town  stands  on  an  eminence  close  to 
the  sea,  and  near  the  ancient  Tergeste, 
of  which  some  vestiges  remain.  The 


Cathedral  merits  notice  ; and  the  Har- 
bour is  magnificent ; but,  from  being 
exposed  to  the  north-east  wind,  called 
by  the  natives  Bora,  it  is  not  always 
safe.  Trieste  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
being  a Free  Port ; in  consequence  of 
which  its  population  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  increased  so  rapidly  that 
it  is  now  supposed  to  contain  30,000 
inhabitants.  Not  far  distant  from 
Trieste  is  Castel  Duino,  the  ancient 
Pucinum  Castellum,  famed  for  its  wine; 
of  which  Julia  Augusta  used  to  say, 
that  it  had  prolonged  her  life  to  the 
advanced  age  of  82.  The  Stations  be- 
tween Tergeste  and  Pola  were  Ningum, 
and  Parentium,  now  Parenzo.  The 
latter  is  built  upon  a rock  about  one 
mile  in  circumference : it  once  was  in- 
sulated ; but  is  now  joined  to  the  main 
land  by  a very  narrow  isthmus ; and 
possesses  a Port  capable  of  containing 
vessels  of  every  description.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  Parenzo  is  a remarkable 
edifice,  constructed  before  the  reign  of 
Otho  I ; and  one  of  its  Chapels  is  orna- 
mented with  very  ancient  Mosaics  ; the 
interior  of  the  Church  displays  pretty 
columns,  and  precious  marbles;  and 
over  the  high  altar  is  a Picture  on  a 
gold  ground. 

The  last  place  of  consequence  on 
this  road  is  Pola,  situated  in  a bay  of 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  forming 
a safe  Harbour.  Beautiful  hills  en- 
compass the  Harbour ; in  the  centre  of 
which  are  three  small  Islands,  called  by 
Pliny  Insula  Pullarue,  and  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  affording  good  shelter  for 
vessels.  These  Islands  are  now  deno- 
minated Brioni  Conversara,  and  S. 
Nicolo.  Pola,  which  retains  its  an- 
cient name,  was,  according  to  tradition, 
founded  by  the  Colchians.  Various 
writers  report  it  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  most  powerful  town  of 
Histria;  and  when  colonised  by  the 
Romans  it  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Pielas  Julia  : its  remaining  antiquities 
announce  that,  when  under  the  wing  of 
Rome,  it  must  have  been  wealthy  and 
splendid.  The  Walls  which  now  sur- 
round the  Town  are  modern,  and  have 
four  Gates  leading  to  the  sea ; but  these 
modem  walls  have  been  three  times  re- 
built ; and  several  ancient  Roman  edi- 
fices were  unhappily  used  in  their  con- 
struction, or  at  least  so  far  destroyed 
that  scarcely  a vestige  of  them  remains. 
The  outside  of  the  Amphitheatre,  how- 
ever, is  still  perfect,  even  to  the  balus- 
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trades ; and  composed  of  beautiful  white 
marble : the  Holes  for  the  Awning  re- 
main : but  the  inside  of  the  Edifice  is 
gutted;  and  the  seats  were  used  for 
buildings  erected  during  the  middle 
ages.  This  Amphitheatre  is  built  in 
the  solid  and  grand  Etruscan  style 
called  rustic ; its  form  is  elliptical,  its 
length  upward  of  350  feet,  its  width 
near  300,  and  its  height  above  70  feet. 
It  stands  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Town.  The  Porta  Rata,  or  Aurea,  like- 
wise stands  at  a short  distance  from  the 
Town,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a funeral 
monument;  although  its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  a triumphal  arch.  On  the 
frieze  of  this  magnificent  Corinthian 
Edifice  is  the  following  Inscription: 

SALVIA  . POST VM A . SEKGII  . DE  . SVA. 

PECVNIA  . 

Similar  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  three 
pedestals,  perhaps  for  statues,  on  the 
summit  of  the  A rch.  The  great  Square, 
or  Market-place  of  the  Town,  contains 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Temples  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  Their  dimensions  are 
very  small,  and  one  of  them  is  so  much 
intermingled  with  the  walls  of  the  pub- 
lic palace  that  it  can  scarcely  be  seen. 
According  to  tradition,  it  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  Diana.  The 
other  Temple  is  uninjured,  except  its 
roof,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  ; the 
interior  length  of  this  Edifice  is  26  feet, 
and  its  width  20.  The  front  is  orna- 
mented with  four  columns  26j  feet  in 
height ; and  the  following  Inscription, 
which  it  still  displays,  announces  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated  : 

UOMAE  . ET  . AVGVSTO  . CAESAR1  . IK VI. 

F . PAT  . PATUIAE  . 

The  Duomo  is  erected  on  the  found- 
ations, and  with  the  materials,  of  an 
ancient  Temple. 

VIA  POSTHUMIA. 

This  road,  w hich  is  known,  from  the 
date  of  the  Bronze  Tablet  of  Genoa, 
to  have  existed  before  636  u.  c.,  is  as- 
cribed by  conjecture  to  A.  Posthumius 
Albinus,  who  was  Consul  in  572  u.  c., 
and  Censor  in  578.  One  branch  com- 
menced at  Genoa,  and  extended  to 
Piacenza ; passing  through  Libarna, 
remarkable  only  for  beiiig  the  first 
Station  on  this  road  noticed  in  the 
ancient  Itineraries ; and  supposed  to 


be  represented  by  the  modern  Arquata. 
Dertona , now  Tortona,  the  next  Station, 
was  a considerable  town,  according  to 
Strabo,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
Roman  Colony ; but  at  what  period  it 
became  so,  is  uncertain.  Ancient  In- 
scriptions prove  that  when  colonised  it 
was  surnamed  Julia.  The  modern  town 
is  reputed  to  have  been  once  large  and 
populous  ; but  at  the  present  moment, 
its  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  8,000  persons.  Iria,  subsequently 
called  Vicus  hire,  which  is  now  made 
into  Voghera,  was  the  third  Station, 
Camelxomagus  the  fourth,  and  Placentia 
the  fifth  and  last ; as  here  the  Via  Pos- 
thu )nia  joined  the  Via  Aimilia. 

Another  branch  of  the  Via  Posthumia 
was  carried  over  the  Cottian  Alps  ; and 
is  described  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus as  “ Via  de  Italia  in  Gallias  a 
Mediolano,  Arelate,  per  Alpes  Cottias." 
This  road  crossed  the  Mont  Genevre, 
anciently  called  Matrona  Monte,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Gesdao,  now  Sezanne  ; 
whence  it  was  carried  on,  through  a 
Station  called  ad  Martem,  to  Segusio, 
now  Susa.  Segusio  was  .the  Capital  of 
Cottius,  the  sovereign  of  several  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  who  resigned  his  sceptre 
to  Augustus : and  the  Inscription  not 
long  since  attached  to  a Triumphal 
Arch,  still  in  existence  here,  records 
that  Cottius  succeeded  his  father,  Don- 
nus,  as  monarch  of  this  district ; and 
all  the  tribes  he  reigned  over  are  men- 
tioned in  this  Inscription,  which  has 
recently  been  taken  away  from  its  pro- 
per place.  Augustus  gave  Cottius  the 
title  of  Prefect;  and  Claudius  restored 
to  him  the  title  of  King:  but,  under 
Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  became  a Ro- 
man province.  The  already  named 
Triumphal  Arch  has,  in  front,  two  Co- 
rinthian Columns  with  a Basso  Rilievo 
above  them,  representing  the  immola- 
tion of  a Sow ; on  the  opposite  side  is 
another  Basso  Rilievo,  representing  the 
immolation  of  a Bull ; both  subjects, 
therefore,  probably  relate  to  the  Suo- 
vetaurilia.  The  Arch  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  only  10  minutes’  walk 
from  the  Post-house  at  Susa.  This 
Town  is  watered  by  the  Duria  Minor, 
now  the  Doria  Kiparia,  which  has  its 
source  on  Mont  Genevre,  and  falls  into 
the  Po  near  Turin  ; to  which  City  the 
Via  Posthumia  proceeded,  and  then  went 
to  ad  Cottias,  now  Cozzo,  and  Laumellum, 
now  Lomello,  both  of  which  Stations 
were  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
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ALPINE  ROADS  EITHER  CONSTRUCTED, 
OK  RENDERED  EASY  OF  ACCESS,  BY 
AUGUSTUS. 

One  of  these  Roads  traversed  the 
Graian  Alp,  or  little  Saint  Bernard, 
and  led  from  Milan  to  Vienne,  the  Ca- 
pital of  the  Allobroges.  It  was  car- 
ried through  Artolica,  now  La  Tuile, 
to  Arebrigium,  now  Pre  S.  Didier, 
and  Augusta  Pretoria,  now  Aosta,  a 
city  erected  during  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, on  the  ground  occupied  by  Te- 
rentius  Varro's  camp,  after  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  Salassi.  It  is  placed 
in  a beautiful  valley  ; and,  judging  by 
the  remains  of  its  ancient  edifices,  must 
have  been,  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
spacious  and  handsome.  Ruins  of  its 
Amphitheatre  are  discoverable  on  the 
outside  of  the  City  ; and  time  has  spared 
a Triumphal  Arch,  raised  by  this  Colony 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  Duria 
Major,  now  called  Doria  Baltea,  runs 
through  the  valley,  and  waters  Aosta. 

It  appears  that  the  ancient  Mountain- 
pass,  last  mentioned,  varies  but  little 
from  the  modem  road  over  the  smaller 
Saint  Bernard. 

Another  Mountain-pass,  made  ac- 
cessible by  Augustus,  was  that  which 
led  from  Summus  Penninus,  the  great 
Saint  Bernard,  to  Eudracinum,  now 
K trouble  ; and  thence  to  Augusta  Pre- 
toria ; from  which  City  it  was  carried 
on,  through  Vitiicium,  now  Verrez,  to 
Milan. 

There  were  likewise  two  ancient  roads 
over  the  llhattian  Alps,  which  opened 
a communication  between  Curia  (the 
modern  Coire)  and  Milan.  The  one 
traversed  Splugen,  the  other  Mont  Sep- 
timer,  and  both  met  at  Clavenna,  now 
Chiavenna.  These  roads  were  proba- 
bly improved  by  Augustus ; but  had 
been  frequented  long  before  he  obtained 
the  sceptre  which  enabled  him  to  govern 
the  world. 

One  of  these  mountain-^) asses  led 
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from  Coire  on  the  Rhine  (anciently 
called  lthenus)  to  Lapularia,  seated  on 
the  same  river;  and  thence  to  Cuneus 
Aureus,  now  denominated  Splugen. 
l-’rom  Splugen  the  road  was  carried  on 
to  Tarvessedum,  now  Madese,  Clavenna, 
now  Chiavenna,  and  Comum,  now  Como. 
The  last  was  a Greek  Colony,  estab- 
lished originally  by  Pompeius  Strabo 
and  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  subsequently 
re-colonised  by  Julius  Ctesar.  Comum, 
previous  to  its  colonisation  by  the 
Romans,  was  an  obscure  place : but, 
from  that  period,  it  rose  to  a considera- 
ble degree  of  importance,  under  the 
name  of  \ovum  Comum.  The  enemies 
of  Ctesar  are  said  to  have  done  their  ut- 
most to  ruin  it,  but  they  were  unable  to 
succeed  ; as  we  collect  from  the  younger 
Pliny,  a native  of  this  town,  that  his 
birth-place  was  a Municipium,  which 
enjoyed  in  his  days  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  Lake  to  which  the  modern  Town 
of  Como  has  given  its  name,  was  an- 
ciently denominated  Lacus  Larius.  Stra- 
bo tells  us  that  Polybius  estimated  the 
length  of  this  Lake  at  300  stadia,  and 
its  breadth  at  30.  Servius  says,  Cato 
reckoned  60  ancient  Roman  miles  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ; at'.d  the 
real  distance,  including  the  Lake  of 
Chiavenna,  corresponds  with  his  com- 
putation. Pliny  had,  on  this  Lake,  two 
Villas ; and  that  called  by  him  “ his 
Tragedy,”  probably  stood  at  Bellagio, 
from  which  spot  the  view  extends  over 
both  arms  of  the  Lake.  The  inter- 
mitting Fountain  he  describes,  is  still 
existing  under  the  name  of  Pliniana. 
The  modern  Town  of  Como  contains  a 
considerable  -number  of  inhabitants ; 
and  the  front  of  its  Cathedral  (a  marble 
ediiice  erected  at  the  close  of  the  13th 
century)  is  ornamented  with  a Statue  of 
Pliny. 

The  last-mentioned  road,  from  Como 
through  Chiavenna  to  Coire,  was  much 
frequented  by  Travellers  going,  in  times 
past,  to  Rhtetia ; and  seems  to  have 
followed  nearly  the  same  track  as  the 
road  recently  made  over  Splugen. 
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The  road  to  Albano,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  objects  it  presents,  has  been  al- 
ready described  under  the  articles  “ Por- 
ta San  Giovanni ,”  page  167,  and  “ Al- 
bano,” page  228.  It  seems,  however, 
expedient  to  observe  that  persons  w ho 
travel  by  the  post-road,  over  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  to  Naples,  might  easily 
visit  every  thing  w'orth  notice  at  Albano, 
by  making  a stop  of  three  hours  and  a 
half  in  that  town,  which  they  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  through,  on  their  way. 
This  road  follows  the  course,  and  rests, 
for  a considerable  number  of  miles,  on 
the  foundations  of  the  Via  Appia; 
though  it  does  not  commence  at  the 
Appian  Gate,  but  at  the  Porta  San  Gio- 
vanni, leaving  the  Via  Appia  for  a w hile 
on  the  right,  but  falling  into  it  near 
Albano.  Hence  the  modern  road  rests 
upon  the  Via  Appia , till,  on  approaching 
Velletri,  it  deviates  from  the  ancient 
road,  by  passing  through  that  Towrn 
and  rejoining  the  ancient  road  near  Trcs 
TabcrncPi  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  Acts, 
xxviii.  15.  Hence  the  modem  road 
rests,  generally  speaking,  on  the  found- 
ations of  the  Via  Appia  as  far  as  Min- 
turnce:  but,  on  the  Campanian  side 
of  the  Liris,  the  Via  Appia  directs  its 
course  along  the  sea-shore  to  Sinuessa , 
now  Mondragone ; and  then,  turning 
eastward,  passes  through  S*.  Maria  di 
Capua  to  Calatia , now  Galazze ; while 
the  modern  road  ascends  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liris  to  Sant’  Agata,  and  thence 
descends  the  Falernian  hills  to  .modern 
Capua ; proceeding  from  that  fortress 
to  Naples. 


Aricia , one  mile  distant  from  Albano, 
as  already  mentioned,  is  placed  in  a 
beautiful  and  commanding  situation  on 
the  Via  Appia , and  has  sprung  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Citadel  of  the  ancient  towm 
of  Aricia,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  adjacent  valley  near  the  mouth  of 
J;he  Emissario  of  the  Lake  of  Nemi. 
Aricia,  in  the  days  of  Porsena,  was  one 
of  the  principal  tow  ns  of  Latium,  and 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  vicinity 
to  a Grove,  Temple,  and  Lake,  6acred 
to  Diana,  and  likewise  reputed  to  have 
been  the  favourite  retreat  of  Egeria, 
the  protectress  of  Numa.  The  Temple, 
according  to  tradition,  was  erected  by 
Theseus,  and  stood  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake  originally  denominated  Spe- 
culum DiatuSy  and  now  the  Lake  of 
Nemi.  The  modern  village  of  Aricia 
contains  a handsome  Church;  and  the 
anqjent  town  was  Horace’s  first  resting- 
place  in  his  journey  to  Brundusium. 
Two  miles  beyond  Aricia  is  Genzano , 
close  to  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  and  once 
called  Cynthianum , from  being  conti- 
guous to  the  Temple  of  Diana.  Gen- 
zano is  pleasantly  placed  in  a country 
which  produces  good  wines  j and  as  it's 
Lake  appears  to  have  been  the  mouth 
of  a long-extinct  volcano,  and  merits 
observation,  Travellers  would  do  wTell, 
in  fine  weather,  to  stop  at  an  Avenue  of 
Trees  on  the  left,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  Town,  walking  through  the  Avenue 
to  a Villa  which  overlooks  the  Lake; 
and  thence  descending  to  its  margin. 
This  may  be  done  in  less  than  half  an 
hour ; and  from  the  Villa  to  the  Post- 
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house  at  Genzano  is  not  a five  minutes’ 
walk.  The  Lake  is  small,  but  pictu- 
resque ; and  the  Town  of  Nemi,  on  the 
opposite  side  to  Genzano,  is  a great 
embellishment  to  the  landscape.  The 
Festival  of  Flora,  which  takes  place 
during  the  month  of  June,  at  Genzano, 
merits  notice : the  ground,  at  this  fes- 
tival, being  covered,  for  a considerable 
extent,  with  a beautiful  Mosaic-work, 
formed  by  the  leaves  of  flowers  plucked 
from  their  stalks.  Many  of  these  flowers 
are  gathered  some  weeks  beforehand ; 
and  yet  so  exquisitely  preserved  that 
their  colours  appear  unfaded  when  so 
disposed  as  to  imitate,  in  this  vegetable 
Mosaic-work,  the  Papal  arms,  &c.  Not 
far  hence  is  Pratica,  the  ancient  Lavi- 
nium ; and  at  a short  distance  beyond 
Genzano,  proudly  seated  on  a com- 
manding eminence,  stands  Civita  della 
Vigna,  the  ancient  Lanuvium ; where 
remains  may  be  traced  of  the  original 
walls,  consisting  of  huge  quadrilateral 
Btoncs  fixed  horizontally  one  above 
another ; and  the  modern  part  of  the 
walls  of  the  town  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  stones  collected  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  fortifications.  Appian 
reports  that  Lanuvium  was  founded  by 
Diomed : it  sought  the  protection  of 
Rome  at  a very  early  period  ; but  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  Latin  wars 
against  that  City.  Again,  however,  it 
submitted  to  Rome ; and  the  Temple 
and  worship  of  Juno  Sospita,  who  was 
held  in  great  veneration  by  the  people 
of  Lanuvium,  became  common  to  the 
Romans  also.  Lanuvium  then  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a Municipium ; and 
continued  from  that  period  faithful  to 
the  Romans.  Two  celebrated  paintings 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  one  represent- 
ing Atalanta,  the  other  Helen,  once 
embellished  this  town,  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Six 
miles  beyond  Genzano  stands  VeUelri, 
placed  in  a strong  and  beautiful  situa- 
tion, and  under  the  name  of  Velitrce,  a 
considerable  Volscian  city.  It  was  co- 
lonised by  Rome,  a.u.c.  2C0;  but  the 
Veliterni,  a turbulent  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, rebelled  so  often  against  the  Ro- 
mans, that  the  latter  at  length  chastised 
them  by  rasing  their  walls,  removing 
their  senators  to  Transtitierina,  now- 
called  Trastevere,  and  subjecting  them 
to  a severe  fine  if  they  crossed  the  fiber. 
Suetonius  reports  that  a house  near 
Velletri  was,  in  his  time,  called  the 
birth-place  of  Augustus  : according  to 


other  authorities,  however,  he  was  born 
at  Rome:  but,  be  this  as  it  mav,  his 
family  were  originally  Veliterni ; though 
induced  by  Tarquin  the  elder  to  migrate 
to  Rome.  It  appears,  from  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  that  the  ancients  thought  Velletri 
an  unhealthy  place : it  was  ranked 
among  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  time 
of  Claudius ; but  retains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  ancient  or  modern  grandeur, 
the  superb  marble  staircase  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Lancellotti  excepted. 

The  Albergo  Nuovo  de'  Volsci  is,  at 
the  present  moment  (1835),  the  best 
Inn  at  Velletri : and  here  Travellers 
likely  to  require  good  water  on  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  should  provide  them- 
selves with  it. 

Ten  miles  from  Velletri,  though  not 
in  the  high  road,  stands  Cora , already 
mentioned ; and  to  the  south  of  Cora 
(near  Norba ) lie  Sermoneta,  the  anci- 
ent Sulmo,  and  Sezza,  the  ancient  Setia. 
The  latter,  seated  on  a steep  and  lofty 
eminence,  was  a Roman  Colony,  cele- 
brated for  the  goodness  of  its  wine ; 
which,  as  we  collect  from  Statius,  was 
sometimes  poured  upon  the  ashes  of  the 
w ealthy  dead.  Here  are  remains  of  an 
edifice  called  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  computed  to  be  135  feet  in  height. 
Its  entrance  is  unfortunately  blocked 
up  by  masses  of  ruins.  On  another 
eminence,  about  seven  miles  and  a half 
from  Sezza,  stands  Pipemo,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pri- 
vernum,  a powerful  Volscian  town 
which  was  subjugated  by  the  Romans ; 
but,  like  Velletri,  endeavoured  to  throw 
oft'  their  yoke,  and  brought  upon  itself, 
in  consequence,  the  punishment  of  hav- 
ing its  walls  destroyed,  and  its  senate 
removed  to  Rome.  A deputy  of  Pri- 
vernum  being  asked  by  his  conquerors 
what  penalty  the  rebellious  conduct  of 
the  Privernates  deserved,  magnani- 
mously. answered,  “ Such  punishment 
as  they  merit  who  claim  their  freedom.” 
This  answer  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  Romans  that  it  obtained  for  the 
Privernates  the  rights  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens. 

«w,We  must  now  return  to  the  Via  Ap- 
pia.  Cislerna,  which  stands,  according 
to  supposition,  near  'Pres  Paberntr,  is 
the  next  post  to  Velletri ; and  about 
eight  miles  farther  distant  is  Torre  Tre- 
ponti,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Forum  Appii  mentioned  by  Saint  Paul, 
and  Horace’s  second  resting-place  in 
his  journey  to  Brundusium.  Forum 
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Appii  appears  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Censor  Appius  Caucus,  who  constructed 
this  part  of  the  Via  Appia,  a.  u.  c.  442. 
Treponti  appears  to  be  the  Tripontium 
of  Strabo.  At  Forum  Appii  Horace 
embarked  in  the  evening  on  a canal 
parallel  with  the  road ; prosecuting  his 
voyage  the  w'hole  night,  and  arriving 
with  the  dawn  near  Terracina.  Vestiges 
of' this  canal,  19  miles  in  length,  may 
still  be  seen  : it  was  made  by  Augustus 
(who  endeavoured  to  drain  the  Pontine 
Marshes),  and  subsequently  enlarged 
by  Nero.  These  Marshes,  anciently 
denominated  Paludes  Pomptina ?,  or 
Pomtinee , from  their  vicinity  to  the  an- 
cient Volscian  town  of  Suessa  Pometia  *, 
are  computed  to  be  about  24  English 
miles  in  length,  and  vary,  from  6 to 
12  miles,  in  breadthj  Appius  Caucus 
seems  to  have  been  tfie  first  person  who 
undertook  to  drain  them ; Cethegus 
and  the  Ca;sars  continued  the  work  ; 
which,  during  the  middle  ages,  was 
repaired  by  Caecilius  Decius,  at  the 
command  of  Theodoric.  Boniface  VIII, 
was  the  first  Pope  who  began  to  drain 
these  noxious  swamps.  Martin  V,  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  Pontifical 
Chair,  was  employed  to  carry  on  the 
business ; and  succeeded  wonderfully, 
by  making  a Canal,  called  Rio  Martino. 
The  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medicis, 
and,  after  them,  Sextus  V,  made  new 
Canals : succeeding  Popes  followed  a 
similar  plan  ; till,  at  length,  Pius  VI, 
nearly  accomplished  this  benevolent 
work  ; forming  on  the  foundations  of 
the  Via  Appia,  which  were  long  hidden 
under  water,  a road  justly  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe ; and  drain- 
ing the  swamps  so  judiciously  as  to 
render  them  . capable  of  being  culti- 
vated. French  Engineers  pursued  the 
same  wise  measures;  and  Pius  VII, 

?ut  nearly  the  finishing  stroke  to  this 
lerculean  labour ; which  has  so  es- 
sentially purified  a tract  of  country, 
whose  gales,  in  former  times,  wore 
fraught  with  death,  that  but  little  dan- 
ger (comparatively  speaking)  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  travelling  through 
it  now%  except  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  September. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  advisable  for  Tra- 

1 Suessa  Pometia  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  last  Tarquin,  who  obtained  so  large  a 
booty  on  this  occasion  as  to  furnish  him  with 
means  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. The  site  of  Suessa  Pometia  is  unknown ; 


vellers  in  general,  and  particularly  In- 
valids, neither  to  cross  the  Pontine 
Marshes  with  an  empty  stomach,  nor 
till  full  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  has 
risen.  The  dew  which  immediately 
precedes  sunset  should  likewise  be 
avoided;  and  the  inclination  to  sleep, 
which  almost  every  Traveller  feels, 
while  breathing  this  air,  should  be  stre- 
nuously resisted  : and  persons  compelled  f 
to  cross,  previous  to  sunrise,  or  just 
before  sunset,  should  be  provided  with 
a little  strong  punch,  or  powerful  wine, 
and  drink  it  on  approaching  this  dis- 
trict. 

Mesa,  the  second  post  beyond  Tre- 

Sonti,  answers  to  the  ad  Memos a of  the 
erusalem  Itinerary  : and  near  the  spot 
where  Horace  disembarked,  were  the 
Grove  and  Fountain  of  the  goddess 
Feronia,  the  scene,  we  are  told,  of  the 
poet’s  ablutions.  Here,  likewise,  was  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Feronia,  and  con- 
taining a seat  on  which  slaves  received 
their  freedom.  The  place  w here  Horace 
disembarked  is  supposed  to  be  about 
three  miles  distant  from  Terracina. 

At  one  of  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes  is  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Astura ; and,  beyond  that. 
Capo  d’  Anzo,  the  ancient  Antiurn  : at 
the  other  western  extremity  rises  Monte 
Circello,  the  Headland  of  Circaeum,  im- 
mortalised by  Homer ; and  beyond  the 
Marshes,  in  a beautiful  situation,  stands 
Terracina , the  approach  to  which  is 
particularly  fine  : it  was  originally  built 
by  the  Volsci,  and  called  by  them 
Anxur ; but  the  Greeks  afterwards 
called  it  Trachina ; whence  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Terracina. 

This  city,  after  vainly  struggling  for 
independence,  became  a Roman  colony 
and  an  important  naval  station.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  on  a rugged,  lofty, 
and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  base  of 
which  is  part  of  the  modern  town.  In- 
teresting remains  are  left  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cathedral  is  supposed  to 
stand  on  or  near  the  site  of  a Temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo ; and  the  Baldac- 
chino  of  the  Church  is  supported  by 
four  Corinthian  Columns  of  Parian 
marble  taken  from  the  Temple,  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Cathe- 
dral. In  a more  elevated  situation  re- 

I 

but  it  probably  was  on  one  of  the  Volscian  hills 
contiguous  to  the  Marshes. 

’*  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  this 
ancient  Half.way  House  is  a Military,  bearing 
an  Inscription. 
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mains  may  be  found  of  Reservoirs, 
Tombs,  and  part  of  the  ancient  polygonal 
Walls  of  Anxur:  and  crowning  the 
brow  of  the  rock  which  overhangs  a 
portion  of  the  modern  town,  are  Ituins 
conjectured  by  some  antiquaries  to  have 
been  the  Palace  of  Theodoric  ; and  by 
others  (who  judge  from  Virgil’s  descrip- 
tion) the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur.1 
The  exalted  position  ol  these  Ruins 
renders  them  peculiarly  striking ; al- 
though a square  low  edifice  placed  on 
subterranean  vaults,  is  the  only  part  of 
the  superstructure  which  now  remains. 
The  ancient  Port  of  Anxur,  made  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  is  well  worth  notice, 
although  choked  up  with  sand.  The 
form  of  the  harbour,  and  the  rings  to 
which  vessels  were  moored,  may  still 
be  seen.  The  Hotel  at  Torracina  stands 
near  this  ancient  port.2 

Immediately  beyond  Terracina  is  the 
narrow  pass,  anciently  called  Laululce, 
which  was  occupied  by  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  pre- 
vent Hannibal’s  advance  by  the  Via 
Appia.  It  is  bordered  on  one  side  by 
steep  rocks  and  mountains,  covered  with 
an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  shrubs,  and  on  the  other  side  washed 
by  the  sea.  A very  small  number  of 
troops,  before  fire-arms  were  used,  must 
have  been  competent  to  secure  this  pass ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  and  about  six  miles 
from  Terracina,  stands  Torre  de’  Con- 
fini,  the  barrier  between  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Peter  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples. 
A pestiferous  Lake  of  salt  water  lies  on 
the  right  of  this  road,  when  it  approaches 
the  Neapolitan  frontier ; five  miles 
beyond  which  stands  Fondi,  anciently 
Fundi.  According  to  Pliny,  the  above- 
mentioned  pestiferous  Lake  was  once 
Amyclanus,  from  being  contiguous  to 
AmycUe,  a town  reputed  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  and  destroyed 
by  serpents.  Other  fabulous  .tales  arc 
told  respecting  the  destruction  of  this 
town,  every  trace  of  which  is  now  lost. 
Fondi,  a small  town  on  the  Via  Appia, 
which  constitutes  its  principal  street, 

■ The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur  was  erected 
by  order  of  the  Consul  Fosthumius,  and  designed 
by  Vitruvius  Pollio.  Probably  this  Temple 
and  the  Palaces  of  Theodoric  both  stood  upon 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  above  Terracina. 

* The  modern  road  which  passes  through 
Terracina  runs  parallel  with  the  Via  Appia, 
but  does  not  rest  upon  it ; as  part  of  the  last- 
named  road,  in  perfect  preservation,  may 
be  found  in  a Stable  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Hotel. 
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once  belonging  to  the  Aurunci,  a people 
of  Latium  ; but  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  was  'at  length  colonised  by 
the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus.  It 
was  here  that  the  laughable  importance 
assumed  by  the  praetor  so  mucl)  amused 
Horace.  Fondi,  in  the  year  1534,  suf- 
fered cruelly,  owing  to  an  attempt  made, 
one  night,  by  Hariaden  Barbarossa,  to 
seize  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga, 
Countess  of  Fondi,  with  a view  of  pre- 
senting her  to  the  Grand  Signior.  Julia, 
however,  being  roused  from  sleep,  by 
the  clamours  of  her  people  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Turks,  sprung  from  her 
bed,  leaped  out  of  window,  and  escaped 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains : while 
Barbarossa,  being  thus  disappointed  of 
his  prize,  revenged  himself  bv  pillaging 
and  destroying  the  Town,  and  carrying 
many  of  its  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
Considerable  remains  of  polygonal  Walls 
may  be  seen  at  F ondi.  The  air  here 
is  unwholesome,  owing  to  the  above 
named  Lake. 

Eight  miles  from  Fondi  stands  Itri, 
a large  village  also  built  on  the  Via 
Appia,  in  a country  abounding  with 
vines,  figs,  and  lentislts,  which  last  pro- 
duce gum-mastic.  On  the  right,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  from  Mola,  is  an 
ancient  Edifice,  irt  good  preservation, 
supposed  to  be  the  Cenotaph  of  Cicero, 
placed  on  the  spot  where  he  was  mur- 
dered, while  endeavouring  to  escape 
from  his  enemies.  This  Cenotaph,  a 
stately  memorial  of  the  great  and  patri- 
otic Orator  in  commemoration  of  whom 
it  was  raised,  consisted  of  three  stories  ; 
one  of  which  had  windows.  The  inside 
is  circular  ; and’  has  in  its  centre  a Co- 
lumn extending  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  Edifice.  Mola,  the  ancient 
Formic e,  eight  miles  from  Itri.  is  ap- 
proached by  a road  commanding  beauti- 
ful scenery  ; and  contains  a Hotel 
called  La  Villa  di  Cicerone3,  which  is 
charmingly  situated  ; and  in  its  Garden 
are  ruins  of  what  is  denominated  Villa 
Formianum;  but  probably  that  Villa 
was  more  distant  from  the  sea,  and  near 

From  Terracina  to  Monte  Circeo  is  a road  10 
miles  in  distance,  on  the  sea-shore. 

3 This  inn  is  now  kept  by  the  postmaster  'at 
Mola ; but  its  late  proprietor,  by  name  Cle- 
mente Zaurini,  who  gave  universal  satisfaction 
to  Travellers,  has  recently  opened  a new  Hotel, 
The  Villa  di  Caposele,  about  100  yards  nearer 
to  the  sea  than  is  The  Cicerone  ; and  Travellers 
will  find  this  new  Hotel  beautifully  placed, 
spacious,  well  furnished,  and  particularly  com- 
fortable. 
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the  Cenotaph  of  Cicero.  Formiee , sup- 

?osed  to  be  the  place  mentioned  by 
lomer  as  the  capital  of  the  Italian 
Laistrygons,  is  thought  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  originally  denominated  Hor- 
mup,  in  allusion  to  the  excellent  anchor- 
age found  in  its  port.  It  was  much 
patronised  by  the  Romans,  and  at  length 
became  a Roman  colony,  and  a favourite 
abode  of  Cicero.  Horace  praises  the  wine 
of  the  Formian  hills,  and  calls  Formiee 
Urbs  Mamurrarumy  because  it  was  the 
birth-place  and  residence  of  Mamurra, 
a Roman  Senator  who  possessed  enor- 
mous wealth.  This  town  fell  a prey  to 
the  Saracens  a.  n.  856.  Mola,  which 
occupies  its  site,  commands  a fine  view 
of  Gaeta,  founded,  according  to  Strabo, 
bv  a colony  from  Samos,  who  called  it 
Caicta , in  consequence  of  its  concave 
shore : but  Virgil  says,  it  w as  named 
Caieta  by  Aeneas,  in  honour  of  his 
Nurse,  w ho  died  on  this  spot  a.  c.  1183. 
Travellers  who  have  leisure  would  do 
well  to  employ  a few  hours  in  seeing 
Gaeta ; which  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  some  Antiquities; 
and  is  only  five  miles  distant  from  Mola. 
The  Port  of  Gaeta  was  either  con- 
structed, or  repaired,  by  Antoninus 
Pius : and  on  the  summit  of  a Hill, 
above  the  Town,  is  & Building  denomi- 
nated Torre  d'  Orlando  ; and  supposed  to 
be  the  Mausoleum  of  Munatius  Plancus, 
the  Founder  of  Lyon.  The  Castle  of 
Gaeta,  which  is  very  strong,  was  erected 
about  the  year  1440,  by  Alphonso  of 
Arragon;  and  the  Walls  of  the  Town 
were  built  by  Charles  V.  The  Cappella 
della  Croce,  belonging  to  the  Convento 
della  Trinita,  in  this  Town,  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  situation.  But  to 
return  to  the  high-road:  six  miles  from 
Mola,  are  considerable  remains  of  an  Aque- 
duct, a Theatre1  y and  an  Amphitheatre , 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Mintumce, 
a large  town  founded  by  the  Ausones, 
and  afterwards,  on  the  extinction  of  that 
people,  a Roman  Colony.  Close  to 
these  ruins  flows  the  Liris,  now  called 
the  Garigliano,  and  in  former  times  the 
boundary  of  Latium.®  A marsh  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  the  spot  to  which 
Marius  fled,  when  he  fell  into  the  pow'er 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Minturn®.  Cross- 

1 In  order  to  obtain  a view  of  the  interior  of 
this  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  for  travellers  to 
get  out  of  their  carriages,  and  walk  round  to 
the  back  part  of  the  building. 

2 The  whole  country  between  the  Liris  and 


ing  the  Garigliano,  on  a magnificent 
Bridge,  built  in  the  style  of  the  newly 
erected  Bridges  at  Lyon  3,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  S.  Agata,  pleasantly  situated 
near  Sessa,  a small  Town  in  a com- 
manding situation,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Suessa 
Auruncorum , the  principal  city  of  the 
Aurunci  after  the  destruction  of  their 
capital  by  the  Sidicini.  A short  walk 
over  another  magnificent  Bridge  leads 
from  the  Inn  at  S.  Agata  to  Sessa, 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  position, 
must  have  been  a strong  place.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy,  it  received  a Roman  Co- 
lony, a.  u.  c.  441.  It  was  traversed  by 
an  ancient  Roman  road  (w'hich  branched 
off  from  the  Via  Appia  near  Miniumev'), 
and  possesses  remains  of  other  Anti- 
quities, among  which  is  part  of  a very 
ancient  Bridge,  called  by  the  peasants 
Ponte  Aurunca;  a presumptive  proof 
that  Sessa  stands  on  the  site  of  Suessa 
Aurunca , and  not  on  that  of  Sinuessa , 
now  Mondragone,  for  which  it  has  been 
mistaken.  The  hills  celebrated  in  for- 
mer times,  and  likewise  at  the  present 
moment,  for  producing  the  best  Faler- 
nian  wine,  are  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Sinuessa,  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Si- 
nopcy  an  ancient  Greek  town,  stood, 
according  to  Strabo,  not  far  from  Min- 
tumeey  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ves- 
cinus ; and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance ; but  Sessa  is  several 
miles  from  the  sea. 

The  road  between  S.  Agata  and  Ca- 
pua, 15  miles  in  distance,  traverses  rich, 
vineyards  and  corn  fields.  The  approach 
to  Capua  is  handsome.  This  town 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Volturno, 
anciently  the  Vulturnus,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  Casilinum,  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  Rome  for  the  gallant  defence 
it  made  against  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Canna?.  Livy  says  the  Vol- 
turnus  divided  the  town  into  two  parts ; 
that  on  the  right  bank  being  occupied 
by  the  Romans,  while  the  other  was  in 
possession  of  the  troops  of  Carthage  ; 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  cut  off’  all 
supplies  from  the  Roman  garrison,  ex- 
cept such  as  might  be  conveyed  down 
the  river;  by  which  means  the  garrison 
was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender. 

the  extremity  of  Calabria,  appears  to  have  been, 
during  the  reign  of  Nero,  called  Magna  Greecia. 

3 For  every  draught-horse  or  mule  two  Car- 
lini  are  paid,  on  passing  this  Bridge. 
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During  the  Consulship  of  Julius  C'tcsar, 
Casilium  received  a Roman  Colony, 
which  was  further  strengthened  by 
Antony.  CasUium  appears  to  have 
stood  nearly  two  miles  south-east  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Capua.  Modern 
Capua  is  ill-built,  dirty,  and  devoid 
of  any  object  particularly  worth  no- 
tice, except  a considerable  number  of 
fine  Columns  which  ornament  its  Ca- 
thedral, and  were  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Edifices.1 *  The  road 
from  modern  Capua  to  Naples  presents, 
on  each  side,  one  continued  garden,  but 
affords  no  view  of  the  Ray,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  City.  It  passes  through 
Aversa,  a handsome  town,  which  stands 
near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  AteUa,  an 
Oscan  City  famous  for  the  invention  of 
farces,  called  Fabulee  AteUance,  and  par- 
ticularly relished  at  Rome,  though  pro- 
hibited under  Tiberius.  AteUa,  after 
the  battle  of  Cannes,  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage,  and  was  severely  punished 
in  consequence  ; but  subsequently  be- 
came a Municipium,  and  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Augustus.  Aversa,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Normans,  was 
so  named  because  it  held  in  check  the 
two  towns  of  Capua  and  Naples.  It  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  Lunatic  Asylum, 
founded  by  Murat,  and  called  The'Mad- 
(la/ena.  This  edifice,  which  is  spacious, 
and  elegantly  clean,  has  belonging  to  it  a 
large  garden  and  a handsome  church  ; 
and  that  persons  who  are  sent  to  this  Asy- 
lum may  be  pleased  with  its  outward 
appearance,  the  grates  of  every  window 
are  shaped  and  painted  to  represent 
flower-pots  filled  with  flowers.  The 
attendance  here  is  particularly  good ; 
and  the  utmost  gentleness  and  indul- 
gence are  practised  towards  the  patients ; 
each  of  whom  pays  15  ducats  per  month  ; 
for  which  sum  they  live  comfortably. 
The  Maddalena  and  its  dependencies 
accommodate  500  patients. 

Naples,  in  Italian,  Napoli,  seems,  at 

1 The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Capua  is,  gene- 

rally speaking,  excellent.  The  beat  Inns  on  this 

road  during  the  year  1835,  were  as  follows  At 
Albano  the  Europa,  already  named,  and  very 
comfortable — at  Velletri  the  Alberto  nuovo. 
Piazza  del  Duomo,  ready  named,  and  likewise 
very  comfortable — at  Terracina  the  Post-house, 
which  contains  good  accommodations — at  Mola 
the  Cicerone,  and  the  ViUa  di  Capose/e — and 
at  S.  Agata  the  Post-house.  Persons  who  stop 
to  dine  on  the  Pontine  Marshes,  find  cleaner 
rooms  and  a better  larder  at  Torre  Treponti 
than  at  the  Wine-house,  nearly  opposite  to  the 

Uraschi  Villa ; the  former  being  improved  of 


first  sight,  to  be  universally  considered 
as  the  most  captivating  City  of  Italy ; 
owing  to  its  immense  number  of  inha- 
bitants, magnificent  quay,  and  beautiful 
situation  ; this  first  impression,  however, 
wears  off ; insomuch  that  many  Travel- 
lers prefer  the  splendid  architecture  and 
solemn  grandeur  of  Rome  to  the  ani- 
mating gaiety  of  Naples.  This  latter 
city  is  so  ancient  that  it  seems  scarcely 
possible  to  pierce  through  the  clouds  of 
obscurity  which  envelope  its  origin. 
Tradition,  however,  reports  that  it  was 
founded  by  an  Argonaut,  1300  years 
before  the  Christian  era  ; and  afterwards 
peopled  and  enriched  by,Greek  colonies 
from  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  Chalcis.  It 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  Parthenope  ; 
an  appellation  supposed  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Phocaeans, 
in  consequence  of  its  charming  situa- 
tion. Near  Parthenope  stood  another 
City,  called  Palerpolis,  from  being  so 
old  that  its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Her- 
cules : and  when  Parthenope  was  de- 
stroyed by  her  jealous  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Cumae,  and  afterwards  rebuilt 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  the  new  City 
was  called  Neapolis,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  old  one,  called  Palaepofis ; till, 
at  length,  both  were  joined  together  by 
Augustus.  Naples,  however,  still  re- 
tained her  Grecian  manners,  customs, 
and  language ; and  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day  retains  them,  in  several 
parts  of  her  territories. 4 This  City 
(which  stands  in  the  same  position  as 
the  ancient  Neapolis3)  is  built  on 
the  acclivity  of  a tufo  mountain,  at  the 
brink  of  a Bay  near  30  miles  in  dia- 
meter, originally  called  Crater  Sinus, 
and  sheltered  on  the  right  by  the  nro- 
montoiy  of  Miseno,  and  on  the  left  by 
that  of  .Sorrento  : while  the  lofiy  Is- 
land of  Capri,  rising  in  its  centre,  acts 
like  a gigantic  Mole  to  break  the  force 
of  its  waves.  Nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent  than  the  City  of  Naples 

late.  The  Post-road  from  Capua  to  Naples  is 
seldom  good. 

a In  Strabo's  time  the  gymnasia,  clubs,  and 
other  societies,  were  formed  according  to  the 
Greek  practice;  splendid  public  games  were 
celebrated  every  five  years  ; and  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  Greece  prevailed  thoughout  the 
whole  population  of  Neapolis. 

3 Pliny  describes  Neapolis  as  being  placed 
between  the  river  Sebethus,  now  the  Madda- 
lona,  and  the  small  Island  Megaris,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Statius,  Megalia,  on  which  tho 
Castello  del  Uovo  has  been  in  modern  times 
erected. 
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when  viewed  from  this  Bay,  whence  all 
its  buildings  present  themselves  to  view, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
crowned  by  the  sombre  castle  of  S. 
Elmo.  Stretching  to  the  Promontory 
of  Sorrento,  on  one  side,  lie  Portici, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  del 
Annunziata,  Vesuvius,  Pompeii,  Cas- 
tellamare,  and  Vico ; and  extending  to 
the  Promontory  of  Miseno,  on  the 
other,  Fozzuofi,  Nisida,  and  Baia. 
The  Bay  of  Naples  was  once  much 
larger  than  it  is  at  present';  as  appears 
from  the  situation  of  two  ancient  Light- 
houses ; both  of  which  now  are  actually 
in  the  heart  of  the  City.  Ruins  of  the 
most  ancient  may  be  seen  behind  the 
Church  of  S.  Onofrio  de’  Vecchi  ; the 
other  stood  on  the  site  of  Gesii  Nuovo. 
Naples  is  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  about  350,000  inhabitants  ; 
but  the  only  parts  of  this  City  calcu- 
lated to  arrest  the  attention  of  Fo- 
reigners are  the  Strada  Toledo,  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo,  Santa  Lucia,  the 
Platamone,  commonly  called  Chiata- 
mone,  and  the  Chiaja,  which  compre- 
hends a public  Garden,  called  the  Villa 
Reale,  and  considerably  more  than  half 
a mile  in  length  ; extending  on  the 
margin  of  the  Bay,  from  the  Chiata- 
mone  toward  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo. 
This  Garden  is  ornamented  with  luxu- 
riant trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  modern 
statues ; and  here  once  stood  the  cele- 
brated antique  Group,  called  II  Toro 
Fnrnese,  now  removed  to  the  Studii : a 
change  equally  disadvantageous  to  the 
Garden  and  the  Group  ; which  last, 
being  evidently  calculated  to  adorn  the 
centre  of  a spacious  open  court,  loses 
half  its  effect  in  an  enclosed  gallery. 
The  Basin  of  a Fountain  (found  at 
Pa;stum,  and  thence  transported  to  Sa- 
lerno, ) has  been  recently  conveyed  to 
the  Villa  Reale,  and  placed  there,  on  the 
backs  of  four  modern  statues  of  Lions, 
as  a substitute  for  the  Toro  Farnese. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  at 
Naples,  are  the  following  ■ — 

Studii  Publici.  ’Ihis  University  was 
erected  by  the  Viceroy,  Ferdinando 
Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lernos,  ac- 
cording to  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Fon- 
tana ; and  opened  in  1616,  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Castro,  son  and  successor  to 
the  Count.  During  1790,  Ferdinando  I, 
removed  the  University  to  the  Con- 
vent of  Gesu  Vecchio ; and  converted 
the  edifice  built  by  the  Count  de  Lemos 
into  a Royal  Museum ; which  is  now 


enriched  with  the  antiquities  found  at 
Minturna:,  ancient  Capua,  Hercula- 
neum, Pompeii,  Stabiae,  Nuceria,  Nola, 
Pactum,  Sec.,  together  with  the  collec- 
tion of  Paintings  once  placed  in  the 
Palace  of  Capo  di  Monte : and  this 
Museum  may  now  be  considered  as  the 
finest  in  Europe,  with  respect  to  Gre- 
cian antiquities. 

The  Quadrangle  contains  a colossal 
Statue  of  Alexander  Severus  — ditto,  of 
Flora  — ditto  of  the  Genius  of  Rome 
— and  ditto,  of  Urania,  reported  to 
have  been  found  in  Pompey’s  The- 
atre at  Rome.  The  Staircase  is  orna- 
mented with  a Lion  in  Carrara  marble, 
and  two  Statues  in  Greek  marble, 
taken  from  Herculaneum.  Surround- 
ing the  Quadrangle  are  the  Drawing 
Schools,  and  the  Apartments  appropri- 
ated to  antique  Frescos,  Statues,  &c. 

Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings,  found 
in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiee. 
The  Paintings  discovered  several  years 
since  in  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and 
Stabite,  and  recently  removed  from  Por- 
tici to  the  Museum,  are  so  elegant  in 
point  of  composition,  and,  generally 
speaking,  so  unskilfully  executed,  that 
it  is  supposed  the  greater  part  of 
them  may  be  copies  made  by  common 
house-painters  from  the  most  renowned 
pictures  of  antiquity.  But  late  excava- 
tions at  Pompeii  have  produced  large 
historical  pictures,  much  too  well  exe- 
cuted to  have  been  the  work  of  common 
painters  ; and  so  admirable,  with  respect 
to  accuracy  of  outline  and  beauty  of 
composition,  that  even  the  Frescos  of 
Raphael,  in  the  Vatican,  do  not  excel 
them.  Ancient  productions  of  the 
pencil  have  all  indiscriminately  acquired 
the  name  of  frescos  ; though  some  are 
paintings  all  encausto,  and  others  appear 
to  have  been  executed  upon  portable 
pieces  of  plaster,  which  were  framed, 
and  let  into  the  walls  of  ancient  edi- 
fices ; therefore,  cannot,  strictly  speak- 
ing, be  denominated  frescos,  that  is, 
pictures  painted  upon  wet  walls.  The 
recently  disentombed  paintings  are  now 
added  to  those  brought  from  Portici, 
and  amount,  including  the  latter,  to 
near  1600;  a number  which  must  in- 
crease almost  daily,  while  the  excavation 
of  Pompeii  is  continued.  This  unique 
Gallery  has  been  so  well  arranged  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  may  hence- 
forth become  the  favourite  study  of 
modern  painters;  especially  as  a Nea- 
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politan  artist  flatters  himself  he  has  dis- 
covered means  to  prevent  the  recently 
disentombed  pictures  from  fading. 1 The 
supposed  subjects  of  these  pictures  may 
be  found  in  the  account  of  Pompeii 
which  makes  part  of  this  Work;  and 
the  subjects  best  understood  of  the 
paintings  brought  from  Portici  are  as 
follows  : — 

iEschylus  dictating  a drama  to 
Melpomene  (from  Herculaneum)  — a 
Dealer  in  Amorini,  with  a Lady  pur- 
chasing one  of  them  (from  Stabia?)  — 
Danzatrici  (from  Pompeii)  — Centaurs 

— two  pictures  of  Rope-dancers — a 
personification  of  Peace  ! — Ariadne 
abandoned  in  the  Island  of  Naxos  — an 
Actor — Dmdalus  and  Icarus  at  Cuma 

— Perseus  and  Andromeda  ! — Hesione 
saved  from  death  by  Hercules  ! — View, 
improperly  called  Pozzuoli  — iEgyp- 
tian  Figures  — a Sacrifice  to  the  Dea 
Bona  — Hercules  killing  the  ravenous 
Birds  called  Stymphalides  — Harpo- 
crates  (found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis)  — 
Dido  abandoned  — Mercury  and  the 
goddess  Mania,  supposed  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  Lares  and  Manes  (all 
from  Pompeii)  — Ariadne  abandoned 
by  Theseus  (from  Herculaneum)  — 
Marsyas  and  Olympus  — the  Nuptials 
of  Massinissa  and  Sophonisba  — the 
Judgment  of  Paris  — an  Amorino  steal- 
ing a Pair  of  Shoes — the  Grecian 
Horse  brought  into  Troy — Anubis  — 
and  a Sacrifice  to  Pallas!  (all  from 
Pompeii)  — a Caricatura  of  the  Caesars, 
representing  iEneas,  his  father,  and  son, 
as  impure  Deities  with  Dogs’  heads  2 — 
Hercules  sleeping  — a Priestess  sacri- 
ficing ; and  Peleus  rejecting  the  love 
of  Astydamia  (from  Herculaneum)  — 
Apollo,  Chiron,  and  iEsculapius,  in 
their  medical  capacities  ! — and  Hypsi- 
pyle  terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  Ser- 
pent which  destroyed  the  child  entrusted 
to  her  care  (from  Pompeii)  — Juno, 
Pallas,  and  Venus,  supposed  to  be  ar- 
ranging a plan  to  ensure  Jason’s  success 
in  Colchis  — Endymion  — and  a Ci- 
tharist  in  a half  mask  (from  Hercula- 
neum)— the  Seven  Days  of  the  Week, 
represented  by  the  seven  Planets, 
Saturn  (Saturday)  being  placed  first 

1  The  Canonico  di  Jorio  has  published,  in 
French,  an  account  of  what  he  supposes  to  be 
the  subjects  of  these  Frescos,  &c. ; he  has  like- 
wise specified  the  situation  in  which  the  re- 
spective pictures  are  placed : and  without  the 
aid  of  this  publication  (sold  at  the  door  of 
entrance)  they  can  neither  be  easily  found,  nor 
well  understood. 
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( from  Pompeii ) — the  Education  of 
Bacchus  (supposed  to  be  the  copy  of  a 
fine  original  — a Priest  carrying  the 
Table  used  in  religious  ceremonies  — 
and  Pan  wrestling  with  Love  (from 
Herculaneum)  — a Consultation  be- 
tween a Lady  and  her  Attendant  ! Some 
persons  supposed  this  painting  to  re- 
present Phaedra  and  her  Nurse  ; others 
think  it  was  intended  for  Penelope  and 
Eurynome — Phryxus  and  Helle!  the 
latter  is  represented  as  nearly  drowned 
in  the  Hellespont  — a Domestic  Kepast ! 
The  Shape  or  the  ancient  Eating-table, 
and  the  ancient  manner  of  drinking,  are 
both  seen  in  this  picture  3 — a Trophy, 
interesting  on  account  of  the  costumes 
it  represents  (all  from  Pompeii)  — 
Ulysses  discovering  himself  to  Pene- 
lope ! (from  Stabiae)  — Bacchus  con- 
demning an  immoderate  use  of  wine ! 

— Hercules,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ery- 
manthus,  and  Eurystheus  concealing 
himself  in  a Vase,  which  was  his  place 
of  refuge  when  he  apprehended  danger 
(from  Herculaneum)  — Sappho  (from 
Pompeii)  — Polyphemus  receiving  a 
repulsive  letter  from  Galatea,  brought 
by  an  Amorino,  mounted  on  a Dolphin  ! 

— and  the  Infant  Hercules  strangling 
the  Serpent  sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him 
(from  Herculaneum) — Id  — a Cen- 
taur blowing  the  Dorian  Flute — Tele- 

fhus  and  his  four-footed  Nurse  (from 
*ompeii) — Chiron  teaching  Achilles 
to  strike  the  Lyre,  ascribed  to  Parrha- 
sius,  though  more  probably  copied  from 
a work  by  that  Artist ! — three  pictures 
representing  Isiaic  Ceremonies ! — Iphi- 
genia  discovering  Orestes — Id  — The- 
seus in  Crete  — Jupiter  vanquished  by 
Love  — the  inquisitive  Waiting  Maid  ! 
— and  the  Chase  of  Calydon  (from 
Herculaneum) — two  pictures  of  Fauns, 
represented  as  Rope-dancers  holding 
Bacchanalian  Instruments.  The  limbs 
of  these  Rope-dancers  are  painted  with 
a variety  of  colours ; a custom  con- 
tinued still  by  the  populace  of  Magna 
Gracia  during  Carnival  (from  Pompeii ) 
— two  pictures  representing  Infantile 
Amusements  — the  Throne  of  Mars  and 
Venus  — and  a Female  Centaur  and  a 
Youth  ! The  pencil  of  Zeuxis  is  sup- 

2  Drawing  in  caricatura  seems  to  have  been 
common  among  the  ancients ; who  frequently 
compared  men  to,  and  represented  them  under 
the  form  of,  beasts. 

3  The  peasants  of  Magna  Grsecia  are  still  in 
the  habit  of  holding  the  wine-flask  at  a certain 
distance  from  their  mouths  when  they  drink. 
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posed  to  have  created  female  centaurs 
— Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  — Charity  — 
a Parrot  drawing  a Car,  and  a Grass- 
hopper driving ! supposed  to  be  a copy 
from  Zeuxis  (who  was  famous  for  these 
whimsical  subjects),  and  nrobably  in- 
tended as  a satire  upon  Nero  and  Se- 
neca— a Gryphon  drawing  a Car,  and 
a Butterfly  driving ; perhaps  a Carica- 
tura — Hercules  and  the  Lion  of  Mount 
Citheron  (from  Herculaneum)  — a Fe- 
male Painter  seated  before  the  entrance 
to  a Temple,  on  a column  belonging  to 
which  an  Ex-voto , such  as  we  still  see  in 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  is  suspended 
(from  Pompeii) — Cassandra  entreat- 
ing Apollo  to  endow  her  with  the  gift  of 
Prophecy  — a Theatrical  Scene,  repre- 
senting an  Actor,  in  a scoffing  mask, 
making  signs  with  his  fingers  to  up- 
braid a young  Female,  who  hides  her 
face.  This  mode  of  reproof  was  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  — another  The- 
atrical Scene  — a Concert ! — Orestes 
and  Pylades  chained,  and  conducted  by 
the  Soldiers  of  Thoas  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Diana — Marsyas  and  Apollo  — Baccha- 
nalian Mysteries  1 — W restlers  ( from 
Herculaneum)  — a Vender  of  Baked 
Meat:  the  Buyers  are  represented  |in 
cloaks,  such  as  the  mariners  of  Magna 
Gra’cia^wear  at  the  present  moment  — 
Venders  of  Cloth,  Bread,  &c.,  and  a 
Blacksmith,  with  his  Apprentice,  work- 
ing on  a portable  anvil — a Schoolmaster 
chastising  one  of  his  Scholars  — a pub- 
lic School  under  a portico.  The  persons 
seated  are  supposed  to  represent  the 
Schoolmaster  and  the  Proschulum  2 — 
young  Men  standing  before  the  en- 
trance to  Thermapolium,  and  taking 
Refreshments  — a Picture  which  pro- 
bably represents  a Vender  of  such  com- 
mon Shell  Fish  as  are  now  boiled  and 
sold  daily  in  the  streets  of  Naples  — a 
Blind  Beggar  conducted  by  his  Dog  — 
a Cobler’s  Stall3  — a Hawker  — and 
the  intended  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis  (all  from  Pompeii).  Other  an- 
cient Frescos,  brought  from  Portici,  re- 
present— Boys  making  Wine,  and  a 
Wine-press  — a Naval  Combat,  ill  done, 
but  curious,  because  it  exhibits  ancient 
Galleys,  and  the  mode  of  fighting  them 
— a Crocodile- hunt — Crocodiles  and 
Hippopotami  (from  the  latter,  accord- 

1 During  these  ceremonies  three  figs  were 
offered  to  the  god : the  number  three  was 
sacred  and  typical  atnong  the  heathens. 

5 The  business  of  the  Proschulum  consisted 
in  taking  care  that  the  children  presented 
themselves  in  a becoming  manner  before  their 
master. 


ing  to  Pliny,  man  learned  the  art  of 
bleeding  himself ; as  this  animal,  when 
too  full  of  blood,  presses  its  foot  against 
pointed  reeds,  by  which  means  the  ope- 
ration is  accomplished) — a Garden,  in- 
teresting, because  it  appears,  from  this, 
and  other  views  of  ancient  Gardens, 
that  they  resembled  those  now  seen  in 
Italy  and  Magna  Graecia  — four  pic- 
tures in  one ; namely,  a Hare  and  a 
Fowl — a Pheasant  and  two  Apples  — 
three  small  Birds  and  some  Mushrooms 
— two  Partridges  and  three  Fishes  — 
(the  Hare,  by  ancient  epicures,  was  con- 
sidered as  the  best  quadruped,  and  the 
Thrush  as  the  best  bird.)  A two- 
wheeled Carriage,  for  the  conveyance  of 
baggage,  with  a driver  on  one  of  the 
horses  — a Mule  saddled  — a Man 
riding  one  and  guiding  three  horses. 
(The  ancients  frequently  used  to  ride 
three,  and  even  four  horses  at  once, 
leaping  from  one  to  another  with  extra- 
ordinary agility.)  A female  Elephant 
and  her  Cub,  &c.  Here  also  are  Mo- 
saic Pictures  ; one  of  which  exhibits  a 
Tympanum,  or  Tamborine,  like  those 
now  used  in  Magna  Graecia;  and  four 
Monochromatic  Paintings  on  marble  ; 
the  sole  examples  of  this  very  ancient 
style,  which  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered; except  those  mentioned  by 
Winckelmann  as  “paintingsof  a Tyrian 
purple  colour,  executed  on  tables  of 
white  marble,  and  found  in  Hercula- 
neum.” The  Monochromatic  picture 
numbered  408,  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
Museum,  is  supposed  to  represent  The- 
seus vanquishing  the  Centaur  Eurys- 
theus  ! — The  picture  numbered  409, 
bears  the  name  of  its  author,  Alexander 
of  Athens,  and  represents  five  young 
and  graceful  female  Figures,  with  the 
words  Latona,  Niobe,  Ilileaira,  Aglaia, 
and  Phoebe,  written  over  them.  Hile- 
aira  and  Aglaia  are  playing  at  Cockals  ; 
and  the  latter  seems,  by  ner  gestures, 
to  say,  “ I have  conquered.”  The 
gaiety  which  pervades  her  countenance 
expresses  her  satisfaction  at  this  victory, 
while  Hileaira  looks  dejected  in  con- 
sequence of  her  defeat.  The  'other 
three  figures  are  differently  occupied : 
two  of  tnem,  Latona  and  Niobe,  appear 
to  have  been  disputing ; while  Phoebe 
(the  friend  of  both),  whose  lovely 

3 This  painting  was  probably  placed  over  the 
door  of  a shoemaker's  shop;  as  almost  every 
tradesman,  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
seems  to  have  announced  his  merchandise  by 
a sign  on  the  outside  of  his  dwelling. 
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countenance  beams  with  good  humour, 
seems  to  regret  their  strife,  and  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  them.  The  docile 
Niobe  offers  her  hand  to  Latona,  w ho, 
less  inclined  to  be  mollified  than  her 
opponent,  keeps  her  arms  indignantly 
folded  across  her  chest.  The  two  last 
have  their  lips  closed ; but  Phoebe  is 
represented  as  speaking  ! The  Picture 
j numbered  410,  is  effaced;  and  that 
numbered  411,  so  very  indistinct  as  to 
puzzle  the  Learned ; who  have  given 
13  different  interpretations  of  its  sub- 
ject. The  Canonico  di  Jorio  supposes 
it  to  represent  Silenus,  with  a goat-skin 
wine- flask  half  empty  in  one  hand,  a 
hunting-horn  in  the  other,  and  an  Altar 
near  him,  on  which  rests  a Statue  of 
Minerva,  the  emblem  of  Athens.  1 

First  Division  of  the  Gallery  of  ancient 
Sculpture.  No.  14,  a Lustral  Basin 
from  Pompeii — 15,  Bust  of  Ptolemy 
Soter — 16,  a Warrior  seated — 18,  a 
Gladiator! — 20,  an  Equestrian  Statue 
of  a Roman  Warrior  — 22,  a Sports- 
man — 24,  Pyrrhus,  from  Herculaneum 
— 25,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  when 
young  — 26,  Group  of  two  men  cutting 
up  a Wild  Boar  — 27,  Bust  of  a Female 
— 28,  an  Amazon  on  Horseback  — 30, 
a wounded  Gladiator  ! — 32,  a Wrestler, 
from  Herculaneum — 35,  a Wrestler, 
restored  as  a Gladiator  ! ! — 36,  another 
Wrestler,  restored  as  a Gladiator  ! — 37, 
a Statue  of  Tiberius  — 38,  Bust  of  Gal- 
lienus  ! — 39,  Jove,  in  terra  cotta , from 
Pompeii  — 42,  a young  Roman  Lady, 
from  Herculaneum  — 44,  Marcus  No- 
nius Balbus,  Proconsul  and  Patron  of 
Herculaneum  — 45,  a dead  Amazon  — 
47,  a Daughter  of  M.  N.  Balbus,  from 
Herculaneum  ! 2 — 49,  the  Mother  of 
Balbus,  from  Herculaneum  3 — 52,  an- 

1 It  is  curious  to  see,  in  the  picture  num- 
bered 69,  the  same  kind  of  small  fresh  cream- 

cheeses,  cased  with  reeds,  as  are  still  made 

throughout  Italy  and  Magna  Gracia.  No-  113, 

representing  the  Emblems  of  Bacchus,  may  be 
called  an  easel  picture,  as  it  is  painted  upon  a 
portable  piece  of  plaster.  No.  232,  represents 

fishermen  using  the  seine,  as  it  is  now  used  in 

Magna  Grsecia.  No.  258  (a  view  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile)  merits  observation  : especially  that 
part  which  represents  a crocodile  on  the  point 
of  devouring  a donkey  laden  with  wine.  No. 
266,  represents  a donkey  laden  with  amphora*, 
placed  in  panniers  precisely  resembling  those  of 
the  present  day.  No.  280,  seems  to  represent 
one  of  those  ancient  fish-ponds,  of  which  we 
see  remains  at  Posilipo,  Boise,  &c.  No.  4'0,  ex- 
hibits a person  who,  by  certain  signs,  and  in- 
vocations, endeavours  to  preserve  a young 
female  from  the  influence  of  the  Mali  Occhi,  so 
much  dreaded  now  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions; 
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other  of  the  Balbi  family  ! 4 — and  54, 
M.  N.  Balbus,  both  from  Herculaneum 

— 56,  a Bust  5 — 57,  a young  Lady, 
probably  one  of  the  Balbi  family,  from 
Herculaneum  — 58,  Bust  of  a Philoso- 
pher— 59,  Juno,  in  terra  cottaf  from 
Pompeii  ! 

Second  Division  of  the  Gallery.  62,  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  jun.,  in  Greek  marble  from 
Herculaneum  ! ! ! ! 6—  63,  ditto  of  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  sen.,  likewise  taken 
from  Herculaneum;  but,  being  found 
in  a mutilated  state,  it  has  been  re- 
stored ! ! ! — 67,  Group  of  Apollo  with  a 
Swan  ! ! — 68,  Small  Statue  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  found  in  his  Temple  at  Poz- 
zuoli ! — 70,  Group  of  Ganymedes  and 
the  Eagle!  — 77,  Bust  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus — 79,  ditto,  from  Herculaneum 

— 81,  Small  Statue  of  a Priestess,  from 
Herculaneum — 82,  Minerva — 83,  Small 
Statue  of  a Priestess  of  Diana,  from 
Herculaneum  — 84,  Bust  of  Minerva! 

— 86,  Ceres  — 87,  Bust  of  Minerva, 
from  Herculaneum  — 92,  Apollino, 
from  ditto  — 95,  Statue  of  ^Esculapius  ! 

— 97,  Group  of  Bacchus  and  Cupid!! 

■ — 98,  Group  of  Venus  victorious  and 
Cupid,  from  ancient  Capua?!  — 99, 
Bust  of  Cybele,  from  Herculaneum  — 
100,  Juno!  — 101,  Bust  of  Minerva, 
from  Herculaneum  — 103,  Group  ot 

Faunus  and  the  Infant  Bacchus!! 

107,  Bust  of  the  Indian  Bacchus  — 109, 

Bust  of  Jove  — 110,  Diana  Lucifera 

118,  Minerva  ! ! — 120,  Bacchus — 122, 
Euterpe. 

Third  Division  of  the  Gallery.  123,  a 
Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii ! — 124,  Agrippina,  the 
mother  of  Nero,  seated  ! ! !' — 125,  an- 
other Lustral  Basin,  found  in  the 

and  No.  444,  represents  a female  holding  a sort 
of  stay-lace,  which  the  lower  ranks  of  persons*, 
in  Magna  Gra;cia,  value  highly  at  the  present 
moment,  because  they  consider  it  as  a charm. 

2 This  Statue  was  found  in  the  Theatre  at 
Herculaneum  ; and  the  hair  seems  to  have  been 
originally  gilt. 

3 Likewise  found  in  the  Theatre  at  Her- 
culaneum. 

4 Probably  a duplicate  of  the  Statue  num- 
bered 47. 

5 This  Bust  is  supposed  to  represent  Syllai 
it  resembles  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

6 Resting  against  the  Wall,  in  this  part  of  the 
Gallery,  are  beautiful  Mosaic  Pictures;  one  of 
which,  representing  Festoons  of  riband,  is 
similar  to  6ome  of  Raphael’s  Arabesques. 

7 Agrippina  seems  to  be  represented  at  the 
moment  when  told,  that  her  unnatural  son 
dooms  her  to  death.  The  mild,  pathetic,  deep 
despair,  expressed  throughout  the  whole  of 
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Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii! — 127, 
Bust  of  Nerva  — 128,  Drusus,  from 
Pompeii  — 1 30,  the  Father  of  Trajan  — 
131,  Bust  of  Septimius  Severus  — 132, 
Antonia  the  younger  — 133,  Bust  of 
Galba  — 134,  Colossal  Bust  of  Titus  ! 
138,  Trajan’s  Sister  — 139,  Bust  of 
Adrian  — 142,  Colossal  Bust  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  ! — 148,  Tiberius  — 149, 
Bust  of  Pupienus!  — 150,  Bust  of 
Caracalla  — . 151,  Tiberius  — 153,  Co- 
lossal Statue  of  Claudius  seated,  from 
Herculaneum  ! — 156,  Trajan,  from 
Minturna;  ! ! — 158,  Bust  of  Lucius 
Verus  — 159,  Statue  of  ditto  ! — 160, 
Bust  of  Probus  ! — 162,  Caligula,  from 
Minturna;!  — 165,  a magnificent  por- 
phyry Basin,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  the  Lustral  Vase  in  a Temple, 
dedicated  to  Aisculapius  1 — 166,  Co- 
lossal Bust  of  Ctesar  ! — 168,  Statue  of 
ditto  — 170,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
171,  Statue  of  ditto  ! — 172,  Bust  of 
Adrian  — 174,  Lucius  Verus  ! — 177, 
Colossal  Statue  of  Augustus,  seated, 
from  Herculaneum ! — 178,  Bust  of 
Caracalla! — 180,  Livia,  from  Pompeii! 

The  open  Court,  adjoining  to  the  Gal- 
lery of  ancient  Sculpture,  contains  va- 
rious Antiquities;  among  which  are 
several  Statues,  found  in  Herculaneum; 
Corn-mills  of  lava,  which  were  brought 
from  Pompeii ; a Machine  for  bruising 
olives,  in  order  to  make  oil,  (also  of 
lava,  and  brought  from  Pompeii,)  to- 
gether with  Diotaeof  crela  cotta  and  terra 
cotta. 

Hall  of  Flora.  208,  Colossal  Statue 
of  Flora,  found  in  Caracalla’s  Baths  at 
Rome ! 1 ! ! ( According  to  some  opi  nions 
this  chef-tTceuvre  of  the  Grecian  chisel 
does  not  represent  Flora,  but  Hope,  or 
one  of  the  Muses. ) - — 209,  the  Torso 
Famese,  attributed  to  Phidias,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  represented  Bacchus  ! ! ! 
— 210,  a Basso  Ililievo  representing 
Bacchus  intoxicated!  — 211,  Fragment, 
from  ancient  Capua,  supposed  to  have 
been  a Psyche  ; and  attributed  to  Prax- 
iteles!!!— 214,  a Basso  Rilievo  repre- 
senting Orpheus,  Eurydice,  and  Mer- 
cury ; and  supposed  to  be  very  ancient 
Grecian  sculpture — 215,  a Basso  Rilievo 
from  Herculaneum  ! — 216,  Bassi  lli- 

this  charming  Statue,  proves  that  Sculpture, 
•when  carried  to  its  utmost  height  of  excellence, 
can  move  the  passions  even  more  than  the 
finest  poetry. 

1 It  resembles,  in  shape,  the  Basin  of  the 
Fountain  recently  discovered  in  the  Public 
Baths  at  Pompeii  : and  its  size  so  much  sur- 
passes the  usual  dimensions  of  Lustral  Basins, 
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lievi,  one  of  which  represents  Scylla, 
the  famous  Promontory  of  Calabria — 
217,  Torso  of  a Boy!  — 218,  a Basso 
Rilievo  representing  Helen,  Venus, 
Cupid,  Paris,  and  Suada  ! 

Hall  of  Apollo.  220,  a Colossal  por- 
phyry Statue  of  Apollo  in  his  theatrical 
dress!  — 221,  a lustral  Vase  of  rosso 
antico,  from  Pompeii  — 222,  ditto  — 
224,  Isis  — 228  and  229,  a Group  repre- 
senting a Phrygian  Slave  and  a Tiger 
— 232,  Apollo!  —235  and  236,  Group 
representing  a Phrygian  Slave  and  a Ti- 

?er  — 238,  a Goat  in  rosso  antico,  from 
’ompeii — 239,  Bust  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius!— 241,  Bust  of  Annius  Verus  — 
245,  Diana  of  Ephesus,  in  Oriental 
alabaster  and  bronze!  — 249,  a Lustral 
Basin,  from  Pompeii  — 252,  Small  Sta- 
tue of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico  — 255 
and  256,  a Lustral  Basin,  from  Pompeii 
— 259,  Bust  of  L.  Junius  Brutus,  from 
H erculaneum. 

Hall  of  the  Muses.  264,  a large  and 
beautiful  Vase  of  Greek  mat  ble,  adorned 
with  Bassi  Rilievi,  relative  to  the  Edu- 
cation of  Bacchus,  and,  according  to  the 
Inscription  it  bears,  executed  by  Salpion, 
an  Athenian  sculptor  a — 268,  Clio, 
from  Herculaneum — 269,  Small  Statue 
in  terra  cotta,  representing  an  actor 
masked,  and  dressed  for  the  stage,  from 
Pompeii ! — 270,  Terpsichore,  from  Her- 
culaneum ! — 271,  Mnemosyne,  from 
ditto!  272,  Apollo  seated  — 273,  Mi- 
nerva ! — 274,  Melpomene,  from  Hercu- 
laneum ! — 275,  Small  Statue  in  terra 
cotta  of  an  Actress,  masked  and  dressed 
for  the  stage,  from  Pompeii ! — 276, 
Erato,  from  Herculaneum — 281,  Urania, 
from  ditto  ! — 283,  Basso  Rilievo,  with 
Seven  Female  Figures  from  Hercula- 
neum — 284,  Calliope ! — 285,  Euteime ! 
— and  289,  Thalia ; all  three  from  Her- 
culaneum — 290,  a Small  Statue  of 
Apollo,  from  Pompeii ! — 291,  Basso 
Rilievo,  representing  Four  Figures  ! ! 
— 292,  Polyhymnia! 

Hall  of  the  Vetiuses.  295,  Adonis, 
from  ancient  Capua ! — 297,  Statue  of 
Venus  Genetrix ! ! — 303,  Cupid,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  ancient  Copy  of  the 
celebrated  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  — 304, 
Groupof  Venus  and  Cupid — 306,  Group 

that  it  more  probably  belonged  to  one  of  the 
ancient  public  Baths  at  Rome. 

3 This  Vase  (which  was  found  at  Gacta, 
where  it  served  as  the  Baptismal  Font  of  the 
Cathedral,  till  removed  thence,  to  enrich  the 
MuS'  utn,l  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
the  Lustral  Vase  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Formias. 
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of  a Child  and  a Goose,  from  Pompeii, 
supposed  to  be  the  Copy  of  a celebrated 
Group  in  bronze,  by  a Carthaginian 
sculptor  — 307,  the  ilarine  Venus!  — 
314,  a Small  Statue  of  Venus  seated, 
from  Pompeii ! 1- — -317,  Bacchus,  in  the 
character  of  an  Hermaphrodite  ! 

Hall  of  Jupiter.  321,  a Lustral  Basin, 
from  Herculaneum  — 322,  a Hermes, 
from  Herculaneum  ! — 323,  Hermes  of 
Euripedes,  from  ditto  — 325,  Bust  of 
of  Marius  — 329,  Jupiter  Stator  seated, 
from  Cuma  ! — 334,  Bust  of  Marcus 
Brutus  — 335,  Hermes  of  Homer  — 
336,  Hermes  of  Socrates. 

Hall  of  Atlas.  337,  Atlas  supporting 
the  Celestial  Globe  — 338,  and  339,  two 
Lustral  Basins,  from  Pompeii ! — 342, 
Bust  of  Antisthenes!  — 343,  Homer, 
from  Herculaneum  ! ! — 354,  Bust  of 
JEschines,  from  ditto ! — 345,  Bust  of 
Periander,  from  ditto ! — 346,  Bust  of 
Socrates  — 347,  Bust  of  Euripides  — 
348,  Bust  of  Lycurgus  — 349,  Sylla, 
from  Herculaneum  — 351,  Bust  of 
Solon  — 353,  Bust  of  Zeno,  from  Her- 
culaneum — 354,  Bust  of  Anacreon 

— 355,  a Philosopher,  from  Hercula- 
neum!!—356,  Bust  of  Demosthenes, 
from  ditto  — 361,  Bust  of  Zeno  — 362, 
Statue,  supposed  to  represent  Niobe  — 
363,  Bust  of  Herodotus  — 364,  Bust  of 
Lysias — 365,  same  subject! — 863,  Bust 
of  Euripedes — 367,  Bust  of  Sophocles 

— 368,  Small  Statue  of  Cicero,  from 
Herculaneum— 369,  Bust  of  Cameades  ! 

— 370,  Bust  of  Plato,  from  Hercula- 
neum— 371,  Bust  of  Posidonius!!  — 
374,  Aristides,  found  in  Herculaneum, 
and  one  of  the  very  finest  masterpieces 
of  the  Grecian  chisel ! 1 ! ! — 375,  Bust 
of  Socrates,  from  Herculaneum. 

Hall  of  Anlinous.  378,  Antinous  ! ! 

379,  Vase  ornamented  with  Bassi 

Kilievi  in  the  Etruscan  style,  f’r  'in  Her- 
culaneum!— 381,  and  382,  Candelabra 
. — 383,  Hermes  of  Herodotus  and  Thu- 
cydides— 384,  a large  and  splendid  Vase 

— 388,  a Consul,  from  Pompeii  — 389, 
Bust  of  a Vestal ! — 390,  Bust  supposed 
to  represent  Aratus  ! — 393,  Bust  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Indian  Bacchus  ! 

— 394,  Bust  of  Seneca  — 395,  Bust  of 
Cicero,  from  Herculaneum  — 397,  Sta- 
tue of  Abundance,  from  Pompeii  — 
398,  Bust  of  Claudius  Marcellus  — 399, 
Bust  of  Juba  the  younger  —400,  Bust 
of  a laughing:  Faun  — 402,  ditto ! — 
403,  Bust  of  a Philosopher ! — 404,  Bust 
of  Vespasian  — 405,  Colossal  Bust  of  a 
young  Hercules  — 4X0,  ditto,  of  Alex- 


ander!— 412,  Bust  of  Jupiter,  from 
Pompeii  — 414,  Colossal  Bust  of  Junol 

— 419,  ditto!  — 425,  Bust  of  L.  C. 
Lentulus — 426,  Bust  of  Agrippina  the 
elder  — 430,  Bust  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  Terence,  from  Herculaneum 
— 431,  Bust  of  Plato,  from  Hercula- 
neum ; unfinished  — 435,  Bust  of  Varro 

— 436,  a Sibyl ! — 437,  Bust  of  Homer  ! ! 

Cabinet.  440,  an  Hermaphrodite 

Faun  ! — 441,  Group  of  a Love  and  a 
Dolphin  — 442,  a Statue  attributed  to 
Praxiteles,  and  called  “ Venus  Callipige, 
the  Itival  of  the  Venus  de’  Medici : " 
there  is,  however,  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression in  the  countenance  of  the  Venus 
Callipige,  from  which  the  Venus  de’ 
Medici  is  exempt ! ! ! — 445,  Small  Sta- 
tue of  Bacchus,  found  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii  — 446,  Venus,  from 
Pompeii  — 447,  Small  Statue  of  Ceres, 
from  ditto  — 455,  Small  Statue  of  a 
Faun,  from  Herculaneum  — 457,  Small 
Statue  of  Silenus  seated,  from  Hercu- 
laneum ! — 461,  Small  Statue  of  Moschus 
seated  — 473,  Bust  of  a Lady,  from 
Herculaneum  — 479,  Small  Statue  of  a 
Faun,  from  ditto — 481,  Small  Statue 
of  a Philosopher  seated — 487,  Small 
Statue  of  Venus,  found  at  Pompeii  in 
two  pieces,  with  gilding  on  the  hair, 
and  the  drapery  coloured  ! — 491,  Small 
Statue  of  a Female,  elegantly  draped. 

This  Gallery  of  ancient  Sculpture 
likewise  contains  Columns  of  precious 
marbles,  found  in  Herculaneum,  Pom- 
peii, and  other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia ; 
and  near  the  open  Court  adjoining  the 
second  division  of  the  Gallery,  the  Sta- 
tue of  the  Priestess  Eumachia,  from 
Pompeii,  has  been  lately  placed.  In 
the  o]>en  Court  arc  the  Measures  of 
Capacity,  found  at  Pompeii ; and  a 
small  perpetual  Almanac  of  marble ; 
Corn-mills  of  lava ; a Machine  of  lava 
for  bruising  olives,  in  order  to  extract 
oil ; together  with  Diottc,  &c.  all  brought 
from  Pompeii. 

Gallery  of  the  Toro  Farnese.  497,  the 
Toro  Farnese.  This  celebrated  Group 
has  been  already  mentioned.  It  was 
originally  brought  from  Rhodes  to 
Rome  ; but  removed  thence  to  Naples, 
about  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  Dirce  bound, 
with  the  hair  of  her  head,  to  the  horns 
of  .a  Bull,  by  Amphion  and  Zethus,  the 
Sons  of  Lycus,  King  of  Thebes  ; and 
their  Mother,  Antiopa,  commanding 
them  to  detain  the  Bull,  and  set  Dirce 
free.  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that 
x 2 
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this  Group  was  formed  from  one  solid 
block  of  marble,  by  two  Rhodian  artists, 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  about  200 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
found,  cruelly  mutilated,  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  restored  by  Giovanni 
Battista  Bianchi,  of  Milan.  The  head 
of  the  Bull,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
figure  of  Dirce,  are  modern : the  trunks 
alone  of  the  figures  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus  (one  leg  excepted)  are  antique  ; 
but  the  Statues  of  Antiopa  and  the 
Youth  seated,  are  nearly  in  their  original 
state  ! ! ! — 498,  the  colossal  Hercules  of 
Glycon,  found  at  Rome,  in  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  and  one  of  the  finest  Sta- 
tues extant : it  represents  Hercules  pre- 
vious to  his  deification  ! ! ! ! — 499,  demi- 
colossal  Statue  of  Tiberius — 500,  Statue 
of  Commodus. 

Ancient  Inscriptions  are  to  be  placed 
round  the  walls  of  this  new  Gallery. 

Apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Egyptian,  Etruscan , and  Oscan  1 
Antiquities.  Among  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  are  — 3,  a 
Sepulchral  Monument  of  blue  granite, 
ornamented  with  22  Figures,  and  co- 
vered with  Hieroglyphics!  — 4,  a Frag- 
ment of  a Sarcophagus  of  black  granite 

— 7,  a Column  of  Egyptian  marble, 
surmounted  by  an  Ibis,  with  the  head 
and  feet  of  bronze,  found  in  Pompeii 

— 11,  a Small  Statue  of  Isis  with  gilt 
drapery  ; found  in  her  Temple  at  Pom- 
peii, and  mentioned  by  Winckelmann  1 

— 16,  an  Isiaic  Table,  also  found  in, 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii  — 17, 
an  Harpocratic  Table ! — 20,  Bust  of 
an  Egyptian  Priest,  in  basalt. — First 
Armotre.  35,  Fragment  of  an  alabaster 
Vase  for  preserving  odoriferous  gum  — 
38,  Fragment  of  an  Harpocratic  Table 

— 41,  Vase  of  terra  cotta,  containing 
the  Mummy  of  a Bird,  and  found  near 
Memphis.  — Second  Armoire.  Jironzes. 
239,  Isis  and  Orus  — 240,  a Sistrum, 
from  Pompeii  — 246,  ditto — 247,  Frag- 
ment of  the  Figure  of  Ilarpocratcs  — 
252,  Ilarpocratcs  seated  on  a Throne  — 
254,  a square  Throne,  for  an  Idol  — 
259,  Statue  of  Serapis  seated  — 261,  a 
Group  of  Egyptian  Idols  — 267,  Frag- 
ment of  a Statue  of  Osiris — 269,  Statue 
of  Isis  — 52,  an  alabaster  Vase  con- 
taining odoriferous  gum,  supposed  to 
be  that  for  which  Egypt  was  particularly 
famous  — 57,  and  58,  two  Alabaster 
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Vases,  very  valuable  on  account  of  the 
Hieroglyphics  they  exhibit.  — Third 
Armoire.  298,  a Vase  found  at  Paestum 
— 307,  ditto — -72,  Torso  of  an  Egyptian 
Statue  inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics  ! — 
Fourth  Armoire.  From  315,  to  420, 
Amulets  in  porcelain  of  various  colours, 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics  — 88,  a 
rare  and  valuable  Fragment  of  Papyrus 

— 91,  a small  Egyptian  Figure  of  por- 
celain, found  at  Pompeii  in  the  Temple 
of  Isis — 95,  and  99,  small  Egyptian 
Idols,  found  at  Pompeii.  — Fifth  Ar- 
moire.  120,  a Pastophorus,  or  Egyptian 
Priest,  kneeling  ! — Sixth  Armoire.  5C8, 
a well-preserved  Vase  for  perfumes  — 

— 513,  an  Ivory  Basso  Rilievo,  found 
in  Egypt — 141,  and  142,  alabaster 
Vases,  containing  odoriferous  gum.  — 
Seventh  Armoire.  Brontes.  551,  a Sis- 
trum ornamented  with  the  figure  of  a 
Cat,  from  Pompeii  — 554,  small  Statue 
of  Ilarpocrates  — 555,  a Sistrum,  from 
Pompeii  — 557,  Statue  of  Osiris  — 559, 
Group  of  Isis  and  Orus  — 565,  Statue 
of  Apis  — 572,  small  Figure  of  an 
Egyptian  Priest  — 583,  Statue  of  Apis, 
inscribed  with  Hieroglyphics  — 605,  a 
Cat  — 615,  Isis  enthroned  with  Orus  — 
617,  a Cat  and  Kittens.  — Eighth  Ar- 
moire. Brontes.  624,  an  Egyptian 
Priest  kneeling  — 634,  an  Egyptian 
Idol,  probably  Anubis — 188,  a Column, 
surmounted  by  an  Ibis,  with  the  head 
and  feet  of  bronze,  found  in  Pompeii. 

This  Collection  contains  well-pre- 
served Mummies  of  the  human  species, 
in  painted  cases  of  sycamore  wood. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Etruscan  Antiquities  are — 1,  a Sacri- 
ficial Table,  exhibiting  Oscan  Charac- 
ters, from  Herculaneum  — 4,  a bronze 
Patera,  for  libations  — 5,  a portable 
brone  Altar  — 6,  a concave  Patera  in 
bronze  — 12,  a Statue  of  Minerva,  repre- 
sented as  combating  against  the  Giants 
of  Phlegra : it  was  found  in  Hercula- 
neum, with  the  hair  gilt  — 21,  a Small 
Statue  of  Diana,  likewise  found  in  Her- 
culaneum : it  was  almost  entirely  gilt ; 

and  the  drapery  is  much  admired  ! 23, 

Statue  of  a Wrestler  restored  as  a Gla- 
diator!— 25,  Statue  of  a Gladiator!  it 
has  been  restored  ; and  the  countenance 
resembles  that  of  Meleager—  The  three 
last-named  Statues  are  noticed  by  Winc- 
kclmann  — 29,  a Basso  Rilievo  found  at 
Nola,  and  representing  Ulysses  in  repose 
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— 38,  Group  of  Electra  and  Orestes, 
from  Herculaneum  ! — 56,  Bust  of  a 
Youth,  in  bronze,  from  Herculaneum. 
This  apartment  likewise  contains  Etrus- 
can and  Oscan  Inscriptions,  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii — beautiful 
Small  Vases,  Lachrymatories,  and  In- 
cense Bottles — a Wine  Cup  — a Vase 
painted  in  the  Etruscan  style,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent,  on  one  side,  Hy- 
lonome,  the  Favourite  of  the  Centaur 
Cyllarus ; and,  on  the  other,  Theseus 
combating  with  a Centaur — a very  large 
Vase  with  black  figures  on  a yellow 
ground  : they  represent,  on  one  side, 
/Eneas  carrying  Anchises  on  his  shoul- 
ders, Creusa,  Achates,  &c.  ; and,  on  the 
other  side,  one  of  the  Festivals  which 
were  called  Nyctelia,  and  celebrated  on 
Mount  Cithaeron,  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
This  Vase  was  found  at  Nola — another 
Vase,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  with 
paintings  which  represent  the  Story  of 
Achilles  disguised  in  female  attire  at 
the  Court  of  Lycomedes. 

Apartment,  on  the  ground-floor,  con- 
taining Bronze  Sculpture.  Numbers  3, 
and  4,  Statues  of  Deer  — 5,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) a drunken  Faun,  reposing 
on  a skin  of  wine  ! — 6,  a Horse,  being 
one  of  the  four  which  ornamented  the 
Theatre  in  Herculaneum!!  — 7,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Mercury  seated!!  — 8, 
(from  Pompeii)  a large  caldron,  used 
by  the  Ancients  in  dyeing  cloth  — 9, 
(from  Pompeii  ) Apollo  Pythius  ! — 10, 
(from  Pompeii)  another  Caldrpn,  used 
by  dyers — 12,  (found  near  the  Theatre 
in  Herculaneum)  an  Actress,  probably 
a portrait : it  has  glass  eyes — 14,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  a Warrior — 15, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a Dancer,  with 
glass  eyes — 16,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  with  glass 
eyes  — 17,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Caius  Ctesar,  ill  restored  — 18,  (from 
Herculaneum)  an  Actress,  with  glass 
eyes  — 19,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Lepidus  ! — 20,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Livia  — 21,  (from  Pompeii) 
Dust  of  Tiberius  — 22,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Statue,  somewhat  larger  than 
life,  of  a Roman  matron  veiled  j sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  Theatre  at  Herculaneum  — 24, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Hera- 
clitus — 26,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Dancer,  with  glass  eyes  — 27,  (from 
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Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Berenice ! The 
lips  and  eyes  of  this  beautiful  Bust  ap- 
pear to  have  been  incrusted  with  silver 

— 28,  (from  Herculaneum)  a Disco- 
bulus,  with  glass  eyes  ! — 29,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Statue  of  Piety,  somewhat 
larger  than  life  — 30,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a Discobulus,  with  glass  eyes! 

— 31,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  — 32,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) an  Actress  — 33,  from  Hercula- 
neum) Bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
with  glass  eyes — 34,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) Hermes  of  Sappho,  with  glass 
eyes  — 35,  (from  Pompeii)  Bust  of  Ti- 
berius — 36,  (from  Herculaneum  ) Sta- 
tue, somewhat  larger  than  life,  of  a 
Roman  Matron  veiled ; supposed  to 
have  been  an  architectural  ornament  in 
the  Theatre  — 38,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Hermes  of  Augustus,  with  the  name  of 
the  artist,  Apollonius  of  Athens,  by 
whom  it  was  executed ! — 40,  (from  Na- 
ples) one  of  the  Camilla;,  instituted  by 
Romulus  — 41,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Ptolemy  Alexander — 43,  (from 
Herculaneum)  an  Actress,  with  glass 
eyes  — 44,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Sylla!  — 45,  (from  Rome)  Bust  of 
Commodus  ! — 46,  (from  Rome)  Bust 
of  Antinous — 47,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a Statue  larger  than  life,  and  of  that 
description  with  which  ancient  theatres 
were  ornamented  : it  is  called  Antonia, 
the  Wife  of  Nero  Drusus  — 48,  (from 
Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  with  Scars  of  two  wounds  on  the 
left  side  of  the  head  ! — 49,  (from  Pom- 
peii) Fragment  of  an  Equestrian  Statue, 
which,  judging  from  the  Ring,  with  the 
Letter  S,  on  one  of  the  fingers,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  represented  a Roman 
Senator  — 50,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Lucius  Caesar  — . 51,  ( from 
Herculaneum)  a colossal  Statue  of  Nero 
Drusus,  in  the  costume  of  a Sacrifi- 
cator ! ! — 52,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust, 
supposed  to  represent  Plato  ! 1 * — 53, 
(from  Herculaneum) a sleeping  Faun ! ! 
— ■ 54,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of 
Archytas!  — 55,  (from  Herculaneum) 
Bust  of  Democritus  — 56,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) a colossal  Statue  of  T. 
Claudius  Drusus.  On  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  left  hand  of  this  Statue  is  a Ring, 
displaying  the  I.ituus,  or  Augur’s  Staff; 
a stick  without  knots,  and  hooked  at  the 
end  4 — 57,  (from  Pompeii)  a small 


1 According  to  some  opinions  this  Buit  represents  Speusippui,  the  nephew  of  Plato. 

3 See  T.  Liv.  lib  i. 
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Statue  of  Fortune,  with  Wings,  and  an 
Annulet  of  gold  on  the  left  arm  ! — 58, 
(from  Pompeii)  Apollino,  holding  a 
Lyre  with  silver  strings  in  one  hand, 
and  the  Plectrum  in  the  other  ! ! This 
exquisite  little  Statue,  the  eyes  of  which 
are  silver,  was  found  in  a private  dwell- 
ing— 59,  (from  Pompeii)  a small  Group 
supposed  to  represent  Bacchus  and  a 
Faun  ! These  figures  have  silver  eyes, 
and  rest  upon  a semicircular  Base,  or- 
namented with  olive-leaves  of  silver : 
the  whole  was  found  wrapped  up  in 
linen  ; and  marks  of  the  thread,  with 
which  the  linen  was  composed,  may  still 
be  traced  on  parts  of  this  beautiful  and 
excellently  preserved  work — 60,  (from 
Pompeii)  a small  Statue  of  Nero  in  a 
Car ; the  Cuirass,  the  Car,  the  horses, 
the  eyes,  and  the  lips  of  the  Statue,  are 
incrusted  with  silver — 61,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) a colossal  Statue  of  Augustus 
deified  ! the  costume  resembles  that  of 
Jupiter;  the  left  hand  is  armed  with 
lightning,  and  the  right  grasps  a sceptre 
— 62,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Marcellus — 63,  ? from 
Pompeii)  a half-length  figure  of  Diana, 
in  the  act  of  slaying  the  Children  of 
Niobe  ! The  eves  are  of  glass  ; the  left 
hand  which  held  the  bow,  and  the  quiver 
which  was  slung  at  the  back  of  the 
figure,  are  destroyed  by  time  — 64, 
(from  Herculaneum)  Bust  of  Seneca, 
peculiarly  well  preserved,  and  finely  exe- 
cuted!!— 65,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
colossal  Statue  of  Marcus  Calatorius, 
enveloped  in  the  Toga.  On  one  of  the 
fingers  of  this  Statue  is  a Ring  with  the 
Lituus — 66,  (from  Herculaneum)  Bust 
of  Ptolemy  Apion  ! — 67,  (from  Rome) 
the  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  ser- 
pents sent  by  Juno  to  devour  him  ! ! — 
This  seems  to  be  the  famous  Work, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  production 
of  an  eminent  Carthaginian  Sculptor, 
or  a beautiful  imitation  of  that  work. 
It  stands  upon  a Pedestal  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  16th  century, 

1 This  exquisite  Work,  according  to  tra- 
dition, made  part  of  the  colossal  Statue  of  a 
Horse,  anciently  placed  before  a Temple  of  the 
Sun,  now  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  at  Naples. 
The  Populace,  believing  the  Statue  to  have 
t>een  cast  by  Virgil,  and  considering  him  as  a 
Magician,  entertained  such  superstitious  no- 
tions of  its  great  efficacy  in  all  distempers  of 
horses,  that,  when  any  of  these  animals  were 
ill  they  were  brought  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  however  distant,  to  be  led  round  the 
Statue:  therefore,  in  order  to  abolish  so  silly 
and  inconvenient  a custom,  Cardinal  Carafth, 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  is  said  to  have  smelted 
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and  representing  in  Basso  Rilievo  the 
Labours  of  Hercules  — 68,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) an  incognito  Bust,  well 
preserved  — 69,  (from  Herculaneum) 
a colossal  Statue  of  Lucius  Mammius 
Maximus,  in  the  costume  of  a Consul 
— 70,  (from  the  Island  of  Ponza)  the 
Mouth  of  an  Impluvium,  which  sup- 
plied the  Baths  of  Tiberius ; it  still 
contains  water  — 71,  (from  Naples)  co- 
lossal Head  of  a Horse  ! ! 1 — 72,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a Raven  of  the  natural 
size ; wrhich,  judging  from  the  hole  in 
its  beak,  was  probably  the  spout  of  a 
fountain  — 73,  (from  Herculaneum)  a 
Small  Statue  of  Diana  in  the  costume 
of  a Huntress  — 74,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a Small  Statue,  representing  one 
of  the  Cabiri2  — 75,  (from  Hercula- 
neum) a Small  Statue  of  Bacchus  ! — 
77,  (from  Herculaneum)  a beautiful 
little  Horse  of  the  Greek  form,  with  a 
silver  Head- stall  and  Bridle  — 79,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a small  Statue  of  Si- 
lenus,  crowned  with  ivy,  and  caressing 
a young  Panther  — 80,  ( from  Hercula- 
neum) a small  Statue  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  mounted  on  Bucephalus,  whose 
Trappings  are  silver  ! — 81,  (from  Her- 
culaneum) Silenus,  similar  to  the  little 
Statue  numbered  “ 79,”  except  that  an 
Otter  is  substituted  for  the  Panther  — 
85,  (from  Herculaneum)  Fortune,  in 
the  costume  of  Isis ; an  interesting 
little  Statue,  as  it  displays  the  attributes 
of  Fortune,  united  with  those  of  the 
great  goddess  of  the  Egyptians  — 87, 
(from  Herculaneum)  another  Small 
Statue  of  Fortune  resting  on  a Globe  ; 
a position  in  which  she  is  rarely  placed 
by  the  ancients.  Her  necklace,  and 
the  border  of  her  Peplum  are  incrusted 
w'ith  silver ; and  the  Globe  is  orna- 
mented with  the  same  metal  ! — 92, 
(from  Herculaneum)  a Small  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  an  Amazon — 98,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a Small  Group  of  Si- 
lenus mounted  on  an  Otter — 100,  (from 
Herculaneum)  a Little  Pig. 

the  whole  of  Virgil’s  Horse,  except  the  Head 
in  question.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  as- 
serted, that  this  celebrated  Head  of  a horse  was 
not  a component  part  of  the  Statue,  because 
it  appears  to  have  been  cast  in  a mould  by 
itself : but  this  proves  nothing;  Tor  Winckel- 
mann  mentions,  what  late  excavations  at  Pom- 
peii have  repeatedly  proved,  that  the  component 
parts  of  ancient  bronze  statues  were  cast  in 
separate  pieces,  and  afterwards  fastened  together 
with  nails. 

2 Deities  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped 
first  in  Phoenicia,  and  subsequently  in  Greece. 
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Apartments  up  stairs.  On  the  right, 
previous  to  reaching  the  large  Landing- 
place,  where  several  Doors  lead  to  va- 
rious Branches  of  the  Museum,  are  Five 
Rooms  newly  furnished.  The  two  first 
contain  Works  of  Art  of  the  Middle 
Ages ; among  which  are  : — a fine  Bust 
of  Dante,  in  bronze,  reputed  to  be  a 

good  likeness  — a piece  of  Plate, 
eautifully  executed,  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini  — and  small  Pictures  carved  in 
wood,  with  foliage  remarkably  well  exe- 
cuted. The  other  Three  Rooms  con- 
tain an  interesting  collection  of  the 
Common  Pottery  of  Pompeii : among 
which  are;  little  Drinking  Cups  for 
small  birds  confined  in  cages — a Vase 
shaped  like  a water-jug,  with  places  on 
each  side  to  contain  food  and  water, 
and  a moveable  iron  net  on  the  tm>. 
This  machine  was  evidently  a Coop  for 
fattening  poultry;  but  there  is  only 
space  sufficient  for  one  fowl  to  be  put 
into  it  at  a time  — Pestles  and  Mortars 
of  a shape  not  common  at  present  — 
very  curious  Beakers  for  wine  — Lamps 
without  end,  some  of  them  rare  and  in- 
teresting, especially  three,  shaped  like  a 
boat  — and  a figure,  between  six  and 
eight  inches  high,  of  a Soldier  com- 
pletely armed,  with  the  ancient  Greek 
Boots  on  his  legs. 

Above  these  Rooms,  on  the  Large 
Landing-place,  and  in  an  Apartment  to 
the  lefty  the  Papyri,  found  about  the 
year  1753,  in  a Herculaneum  Villa,  are 
unrolled.  This  Library  of  Papyri  was 
discovered  immediately  under  what  is 
now  the  Garden  of  the  Augustine 
Monks  at  Portioi : but  as  the  Scrolls  of 
Papyri,  found  in  Herculaneum,  were 
so  precisely  like  charcoal,  that  they  had 
been  constantly  mistaken  for  it,  the 
scrolls  in  question  might  have  shared 
the  same  fate,  if  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed,  one  above  another,  had  not 
excited  curiosity,  and  produced  an  ex- 
amination, which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  words,  written  on 
these  supposed  pieces  of  charcoal.  The 
diligence  of  the  excavators  was  in  con- 
sequence redoubled ; and  seven  1 nk- 
stands,  with  a Stylus  case,  all  of  ancient 
pottery,  together  with  three  small  Busts, 
in  bronze,  one  representing  Epicurus, 
were  found  in  the  room  with  the  Pa- 
pyri; which,  amounting  to  1730  Scrolls, 

» According  to  these  Papyri,  the  Work  called 
*«  The  Economy  of  Aristotle  ” was  written  by 
Theophrastus. 
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were  deposited,  by  order  of  Charles  III, 
(then  King  of  Naples),  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Portici ; whence  they  were 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  they  are  so  much 
scorched  as  to  resemble  tinder,  the  Padre 
Antonio  Piaggio  invented  a machine 
capable  of  separating  and  unrolling 
them.  Those  hitherto  unrolled  are  408 
in  number ; of  which  88  only  are  legible ; 
the  others  being  Fragments  very  diffi- 
cult to  decipher.  Two  volumes  of  these 
Papyri  have  been  published;  one  in 
the  year  1793,  and  the  other  in  1809; 
a third  is  in  preparation  for  the  press. 
The  first  volume  contains  a work,  by 
Philodemus,  upon  Music;  the  second 
contains  a Fragment  of  a Latin  Poem, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Ra- 
birius  ; and  two  Books  (the  second,  and 
the  eleventh)  of  Epicurus  upon  Nature. 
The  third  volume  will  contain  (among 
other  matter)  the  10th  and  11th  Books 
of  Philodemus;  the  former  upon  Econo- 
my ; the  latter  upon  Pride. 1 It  is  con- 
jectured that,  of  the  Manuscripts  still 
remaining  to  be  unrolled,  24  are  Latin, 
and  the  rest  Greek. 

The  middle  door , on  the  Landing-place, 
leads  to  the  Library ; a magnificent 
Apartment,  the  great  Hall  being  212 
English  feet  in  length,  80  in  width,  and 
81  in  height.  This  Library  is  reputed 
to  contain  near  150,000  printed  Volumes, 
and  above  3000  Manuscripts.  The  col- 
lection of  Books  printed  in  the  15th 
century  is  particularly  valuable ; because 
it  comprises  those  published,  during 
that  period,  at  Naples,  many  of  which 
are  unknown  to  librarians  in  general. 
Here  likewise  is  a superb  collection  of 
Books  printed  by  Bodoni ; and  among 
the  Manuscripts  are  the  Works  of  S. 
Thomas  Aouinas;  the  Aminta  of  Tasso; 
the  Acts  ot  the  Apostles,  written  in  the 
10th  century;  two  Missals,  and  a Bre- 
viary, which  belonged  to  the  Farnese 
Family;  the  UJfizio  of  the  Madonna,  il- 
luminated by  Giulio  Clovio,  bound  in 
gold,  and  decorated  with  Bassi  Rilievi ! 
and  another  Prayer-book,  called  La 
Flora!  both  of  'which  contain  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  in  Miniature  Painting,  and 
were  executed  for  the  Farnese  Family. 

On  the  right  of  the  Landing-place  are 
Antiquities  found  in  Herculaneum , Pom- 
peii, Stabiee,  Capri , <£c. 

See  Ojfficina  dc'  Papiri,  dcscritta  dal  Cano- 
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First  Room , called  the  Repository  for 
ancient  Glass.  The  Floor  is  composed 
of  Ancient  Mosaics ; and  round  the 
room  are  shelves,  exhibiting  Glass,  white 
and  coloured,  of  almost  every  shape,  and 
for  almost  every  purpose,  known  to  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world.  Here  are 
Bottles  for  wine  — Water-jugs  — Rum- 
mers, not  unlike  those  in  present  use  — 
Cups1  — Fruit-plates,  several  of  which 
are  painted2 3  — Funnels  — Incense- 
bottles,  supposed  to  have  been  Lachry- 
matories, till  lately  found  with  odorife- 
rous gums  remaining  in  them  — large 
Bottles  of  Medicines,  found  in  an 
Apothecary’s  Shop  at  Pompeii  — Neck- 
laces — Cinerary  Urns,  in  two  of  which 
remains  of  human  bones  are  visible  — 
and  several  pieces  of  Plate-glass,  found 
in  Pompeii.’ 

Second  room , called  the  Cabinet  of  Gems. 
The  Floor  is  composed  of  Ancient  Mo- 
saics : and  here  are,  Rings  — Necklaces 

— Ear-rings  — Brooches  — Chains  — 
and  Nets  of  Gold  — LeaLgold,  for 
gilding,  found  in  Pompeii  — Gold  Lace 
without  any  mixture  of  silk,  found  in 
Herculaneum4  — a small  Deer,  made  of 
gold,  and  other  gold  ornaments  of  every 
description  — a Purse,  found  in  the 
hand  of  the  Wife  of  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  at  Pompeii — a Sun-dial  of 
bronze  incrusted  with  silver  — silver 
Bracelets  — Rings  — Girdle-buckles  — 
Pins,  for  fastening  the  hair  — and  others, 
used  probably  as  laces  for  bodices  and 
buskins5  — a Mirror  of  metal,  ena- 
melled, and  set  in  silver6  — Silver 
Cups  — Plates  — Dishes  — Salvers  — 
Vases  — a Patera  — Spoons,  the  bowls 
of  which  are  invariably  round  and  deep 

— Bassi  ltilievi  — small  Figures  repre- 
senting a winged  Genius,  a Love,  &c. — 
a Serpent — a Stag  — a large  quantity 
of  Colours  used  in  fresco  painting,  with 

1 Pliny  mentions  that,  in  Nero’s  time,  Vases 
and  Cups  were  made  at  Alexandria,  of  white 
transparent  glass,  resembling  rock  crystal;  and 
several  pieces  of  glass  in  this  collection  may  be 
so  described. 

a Some  of  the  fruit-plates  in  the  Museo 
Borbonico  are  of  a concave  form,  with  a well 
in  the  middle,  probably  meant  to  drain  the  dis- 
solved snow  from  iced  fruits,  which  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  Ancients. 

3 Among  the  glass  vessels  one  was  found 
containing  Rouge,  similar  to  that  worn  at  pre- 
sent. 

4 Indian  Cloth  of  Gold  is  now  made  without 

any  mixture  of  6itk. 

® These  Pins,  which  resemble  bodkins,  are 
still  used  by  the  peasantry  in  Magna  Graecia, 

for  the  purpose  of  lacing  Bodices,  &c. 
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a Muller  of  verde  antique ; all  found  in 
a Painter’s  Shop  at  Pompeii  — (some  of 
the  Colours  are  in  a crude  state,  others 
appear  to  have  been  properly  prepared 
for  use  7 ) — two  Loaves  of  Bread  ; 
stamped  upon  one  of  which  are  the 
following  letters,  — Erisqcrani  .... 
Riser...  — a Honeycomb  — Grain  of 
various  sorts  — Fruits  — Eggs,  and 
other  Eatables  — Pitch  — Soap  — 
Snunges  — a Bottle  containing  remains 
of  oil  — another  containing  dregs  of 
Wine  — Flasks  for  wine,  which  seem  to 
have  been  cased  with  reeds,  according 
to  the  present  practice  — Corks  — a 
Cheese- vat  — Nets  for  catching  Birds 
and  Fishes  — Wearing  Apparel  of  linen 
and  silk  (some  of  the  former  was  found 
in  the  washing  vessel)  — and  the  cele- 
brated Cameo,  said  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cious work  of  its  kind  in  existence;  and 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  the  first 
Ptolemy  on  one  side,  and  the  Head  of 
Medusa  on  the  other.  It  was  found  at 
Rome,  in  Adrian’s  Mausoleum. 

Third  roomy  called  the  Repository  for 
Kitchen  Furniture  of  Bronze.  The  Floor 
is  composed  of  Mosaics  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Stabiae ; and  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  placed  on  an  ancient  Mo- 
saic Table,  is  a Portable  Stove,  for 
heating  water.  This  elegant  and  useful 
machine  was  found  in  Herculaneum. 
Among  the  collection  are  a considerable 
number  of  Candelabra  — Kettles  — 
Saucepans  — Stew-pans  — Baking-pans 
— a Gridiron  — Frying-pans;  (those  of 
a small  size,  for  frying  eggs,  being  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
and  similar  in  shape  to  the  egg-pans 
now  made  of  earthenware  at  Naples) — 
a great  variety  of  elegantly  shaped 
Moulds  for  Pastry  — Skimmers  — 
Ladles,  &c.,  together  with  a Kitchen- 
grate  of  iron,  found  in  Pompeii.  Se- 

6 The  Ancients  seem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  making  glass  Mirrors 
like  those  in  present  use:  Pliny,  however, 
mentions  Mirrors  of  Green  Glass ; the  first  of 
which  was  made  at  Sidon.  Nero  had  an  Eme- 
rald Mirror.  The  Roman  ladies  are  said  to 
have  carried  their  mirrors  always  about  them  : 
it  likewise  appears  that  they  wore  false  hair, 
false  teeth,  false  eyebrows  and  eyelashes, 
pomatum,  rouge,  and  white  paint;  and  they 
frequently  stained  their  hair. 

^ They  seem  to  consist  of  various  earths  and 
minerals  ; and  one  of  the  latter,  the  prevailing 
colour  at  Pompeii,  precisely  resembles  ver- 
milion. A considerable  number  of  Snail-shells, 
and  the  Sea-shell  called  Buccinum,  were  found 
in  this  Shop. 
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veral  of  the  bronze  utensils  are  lined 
and  inlaid  with  silver. 

Fourth  room , called  the  Repository  for 
Steelyards , Scales , Weights , Measures, 
Lamps , and  Candelabra.  The  Floor  is 
composed  of  Mosaics  from  Stabiae : and 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  placed  on  an 
ancient  Mosaic  Table,  is  an  elegant 
Candelabrum,  from  which  four  Lamps 
are  suspended:  it  was  found  in  the  Villa 
Suburbana,  at  Pompeii.  Among  this 
collection  are  — a Balance  for  one  scale, 
and  three  Steelyards,  lately  brought 
from  Pompeii,  with  several  weights1, 
discovered  under  the  earth  in,  or  ad- 
jacent to,  the  Custom-house  there.  The 
Weight  attached  to  one  of  the  Steel- 
yards displays  a beautiful  Bust  of  Rome, 
whose  helmet  is  decorated  by  Small 
Figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  Augustus  — 
another  Weight,  found  in  the  same 
place,  resembles  a Pig,  and  is  made 
hollow,  in  order  to  contain  more  weights. 
Here  also  are,  a superb  Lamp,  brought 
from  the  dramatic  Poet’s  Ilouse  in 
Pompeii  — a great  variety  of  other 
Lamps — Candelabra  — Lanterns  (one 
glazed  with  horn)  — Steelyards  — Ba- 
lances— Weights,  elegantly  ornamented 

— Vases  — and  a Lustral  Font  inlaid 
with  silver.  The  weights  are  made  of 
touchstone,  bronze,  and  lead. 

Fifth  room , called  the  Repository  for 
Sacrificial  Vases  and  other  appendages  to 
heathen  worship.  The  Floor  is  com- 
posed of  Mosaics  from  Stabia; ; and  on 
the  Table  placed  in  the  centre  of  this 
room  are — a most  beautiful  Tripod, 
found  in  the  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Pompeii 

— several  superb  Vases,  one  especially 
merits  notice  — and  an  elegant  little 
Brazier,  containing  ashes  originally 
found  in  it.  The  room  likewise  ex- 
hibits two  Couches  for  the  Gods,  carried 
in  procession  at  festivals  called  Lecli- 
sternia , and  composed  of  bronze  inlaid 
with  silver  — two  small  portable  Seats  ; 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Rise  Ilium,  and  the  other  for  the  use  of 
the  priests2  — several  Tripods,  beside 
that  already  mentioned  — Vessels  for 
incense — six  Vases,  each  formed  like  a 

1 The  pound  weight  of  Magna  Gracia  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  like  the  present  pound 

weight  of  Naples,  between  10  and  11  ounces; 
and  the  ancient  Steelyards  (if  we  may  so  deno- 
minate balances  made  of  bronze)  resemble  those 
now  used  at  Naples  in  shape,  though  far  supe- 
rior in  beauty. 

3 Biscllii  were  privileged  stools  which  held 


chalice  — a considerable  number  of 
Candelabra,  two  of  them  inlaid  with 
silver,  and  shaped  like  pollard  trees : 
several  Lamps  are  suspended  from  the 
branches  — an  Haruspical  Altar  ! — a 
Wine-cup,  shaped  like  the  head  of  a 
horse  — Sacrificial  Knives  — a Brush 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  sprinkling 
the  purifying  water,  and  like  that  now 
used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for 
a similar  pupose 3 — Sacrificial  Vases 
of  various  descriptions  — Small  Idols  — 
Protecting  Deities  — and  the  Bust  of 
Epicurus,  which  was  found  in  the  Li- 
brary with  the  Papyri  1 

Sixth  room , being  a miscellaneous  Re- 
pository. The  Floor  exhibits  an  elegant 
Mosaic  Pavement  from  Herculaneum  ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  placed  on 
a Mosaic  Table  found  at  Pompeii,  is  a 
superb  Vase,  shaped  like  a chalice,  and 
inlaid  with  silver  : it  was  brought  from 
Herculaneum.  This  room  likewise  con- 
tains a collection  of  Agricultural  In- 
struments, found  in  the  Villa  Suburbana 
at  Pompeii,  and  similar  to  those  now 
used  in  Magna  Gratia.  Here  also  are 
iron  Stocks,  found  in  the  Prison  of  the 
Forum  Nundinarium  at  Pompeii  — se- 
veral pieces  of  furniture  found  in  ancient 
Baths ; among  which  are  Strigils,  used 
in  hot  Baths  for  scraping  perspiration 
off  the  skin  — elegant  Essence-bottles — 
a Child’s  Toy,  representing  a Carriage 
— a Centurion’s  Helmet,  displaying 
the  Conflagration  of  Troy,  in  Basso 
Rilievo,  and  found  in  the  Forum  Nun- 
dinarium at  Pompeii  — Trophies,  con- 
sisting of  Helmets,  Cuirasses,  Greaves, 
Quivers,  Spears,  and  other  arms  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  articles 
which  compose  the  Trophies  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  room  were  found  at 
Pastum,  and  the  rest  at  Pompeii  — two 
Bells  for  marking  time ; they  were 
found  in  Pompeii  — and  a Child’s  Toy, 
which  represents  a Warrior’s  Car. 

Seventh  room,  being  a miscellaneous 
Repository.  The  Floor  is  composed  of 
Mosaics  from  Pompeii  ; and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  placed  on  a Mosaic 
Table  from  Pompeii,  is  an  elegant 
Portable  Stove,  which  appears  to  have 

two  persons  ; and  we  are  told  that  when  people 
of  consequence,  among  the  Ancients,  walked 
in  religious  processions,  their  servants  followed 
them  with  seats. 

3 Every  ancient  Temple  contained  a Vase 
filled  with  purifying  water,  and  placed  near  the 
entrance : with  this  water  every  person  who 
caine  to  solemn  sacrifices  was  sprinkled. 
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answered  the  treble  purpose  of  impart- 
ing heat,  boiling  w'ater,  and  cooking 
small  eatables  : it  was  found  in  Her- 
culaneum. This  room  likewise  contains 
Fire-irons,  in  shape  like  those  now  seen 
on  hearths  where  wood  is  burnt:  but 
the  Irons  in  question  are  so  peculiarly 
elegant,  and  so  very  small,  that  perhaps 
they  belonged  to  a portable  stove,  and 
were  used  as  a trivet,  or  a gridiron.1 
Here  also  are  Chirurgical  Instruments 
of  every  sort  known  at  present,  and 
several,  the  use  of  which  is  now  un- 
known! — Inkstands  with  remains  of 
ink  — Styles — Pens  of  Cedar — a Case 
for  Styles  — Tablets  — Letters  for 
stamping  bread  ; which  Letters  appear 
to  have  been  used  in  a manner  so  like 
the  process  of  printing,  that  one  wonders 
such  an  invention  should  have  escaped 
the  Ancients  — Mirrors  of  metal  — 
Opera-tickets  for  the  boxes  and  benches : 
the  latter  Tickets  being  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  seats 
at  the  theatres  — Musical  Instruments, 
namely,  the  Sistrum,  Cymbal,  &c.,  and 
Flutes  made  with  human  bones  — Bells 
for  Cattle,  precisely  like  those  used  at 
the  present  day2  — toilet-furniture; 
among  which  is  Rouge  and  other  Paint 
— Dice  — Distaffs  — Spindles  — small 
Spinning-wheels  — Pins  — and  Bodkins 
of  ivory  — Household  gods  — Door- 
cases of  bronze  — Nails  — Screws  — 
Locks  — Keys  — Latches  — Bolts  — 
Hinges  — Pivots  3 — Bridles  — Bits  ; 
one  of  which  was  found  in  the  mouth  of 
the  skeleton  of  a horse  — Stirrups  — 
Rings  — Necklaces  — Ear-rings  — 
Bracelets  — Pins  for  the  hair  — Orna- 
ments, called  Bull®,  worn  by  young 


Patricians  till  they  were  allowed  to  as- 
sume the  toga  — silver  Cuds  — Saucers 
— and  Spoons;  but  no  Forks4  — and 
two  Tables  of  Bronze,  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taranto. 

Apartments  containing  Sepulchral  Gre- 
cian Vases , $c.  The  Pavements  in  these 
rooms  were  taken  from  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Stabia?,  &c.  ; and  are  parti- 
cularly beautiful.  The  Collection  of 
Vases  is  superb,  and  extremely  interest- 
ing. Those  found  in  the  Tombs  of  the 
Rich  and  Great,  are  usually  light  co- 
loured, and  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  represent  mythological  and  his- 
torical subjects ; those  found  in  the 
Tombs  of  the  poor,  and  undistinguished, 
are  usually  dark  coloured,  and  without 
ornament.5  The  Jirst  room  contains  a 
Table  from  Pompeii,  mounted  on  beau- 
tiful Feet:  and  among  the  most  valuable 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  are — number 
1509,  a Bacchanalian  Procession  — 1514, 
the  Centaur,  Nessus,  carrying  off  De- 
janira,  and  overtaken  by  Hercules  — 

1519,  the  upper  part  of  this  Painting 
seems  to  represent  Hercules  and  An- 
tiope ; the  lower  part  a Bacchanalian 
Ceremony  — 1616,  Persons  dancing  the 
Tarantella,  still  the  national  dance  of 
Magna  Graccia — 1621,  Comus  and  other  t 
Figures  ! — 1680,  the  Cover  of  a Patera, 
or  perhaps  a Soup  Tureen,  displaying 
Figures  beautifully  painted,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a Marriage  — 1685, 
Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.  The 
finest  Pottery  in  this  room  appears  to 
have  been  found  at  Ruvo,  Nola,  and 
Locri.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings,  on  the  Vases  of  the  second 
room,  are  — 1342,  Bellerophon  destroy- 


1 The  Ancients,  like  the  modern  Italians, 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  economical  plan  of 
cooking  dinners  in  an  oven  ; and  one  of  the 
Repositories  for  Bronzes  in  the  Museum  con- 
tains a Four  dc  Catnpagnc  precisely  like  those 
in  present  use:  therefore,  as  fire-places  were 
not  common,  even  in  kitchens.  Portable 
Stoves,  for  heating  water,  &c.,must  have  been 
a great  convenience. 

- Some'of  the  small  Bells,  in  the  Museum, 
appear  to  have  been  Hand-bells  : we  are,  how. 
ever,  told  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
snapped  their  fingers  when  they  wanted  a ser- 
vant : but  this,  of  course,  was  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Republics. 

3 The  Doors  at  Pompeii  revolved  upon  Pivots, 
and  were  fastened  with  Bolts  hanging  from 
Chains. 

4 The  Mirrors,  Combs,  Rouge,  and  other 
Personal  Ornaments,  belonging  to  this  Collec- 
tion, were  found  in  the  Tombs  of  Females : the 

Arms,  Armour,  Styles,  and  other  Writing  Ap- 
paratus, in  the  Tombs  of  Men ; the  Toys  in 


the  Tombs  of  Children,  whose  skeletons  arc 
frequently  surrounded  with  Marbles,  Tons,  and 
jointed  Dolls.  Kitchen  and  Table  Utensils  have 
been  found  in  every  Tomb;  as  have  Vases  for 
wine,  Oil,  Grain,  &c.  ; so  that  by  examining 
the  abodes  of  the  Dead,  we  are  taught  the 
domestic  economy  of  nations  who  inhabited 
this  earth  from  2000  to  3000  years  ago.  Dice, 
likewise,  are  continually  found  in  ancient 
tombs. 

5  In  a Tomb,  30  feet  under  ground,  at  S. 
Agnello,  a village  situated  in  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento, a skeleton  was  lately  discovered  of  a 
warrior,  cased  in  armour,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  Phoenicians  who  colonised 
there.  The  armour  is  of  a kind  which  an- 
nounces no  common  person  ; but,  nevertheless, 
the  skeleton  was  surrounded  with  plain  black 
vases,  and  incense-bottles  of  plain  red  pottery  : 
— an  unusual  occurrence.  The  Tomb  likewise 
contained  a Lachrymatory  of  Oriental  ala- 
baster, and  apparently  of  Egyptian  workman- 
ship. 
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inf*  the  Chimaira — 1343,  a Ceremony- 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  Rites  of  Ceres 

— 1344,  Ceremonies  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  Funeral  of  a Hero  — 1347,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Ulysses  and  Te- 
lemaehus  returning  to  their  Home. 
This  Vase  displays  several  Inscriptions 

— 1348,  on  one  side  is  a Female  Figure, 
supposed  to  represent  Artemisia  be- 
wailing the  death  of  Mausolus  ; and  on 
the  other  side  Hercules  crowned  by 
Victory  — 1349,  on  one  side  of  this  Vase 
is  Apollo  defending  his  Tripod  from  the 
attacks  of  Hercules  ; and,  on  the  other, 
Apollo  crowned  by  Victory  — 1441, 
Amazons  combating  against  their  Ene- 
mies— 1442,  a Vase  remarkable  for  its 
shape  and  Inscription — 1473,  a Vase, 
the  painting  on  which  represents  the 
Theban  Sphinx  resting  on  a stone.  The 
Pottery  in  this  room  was  chiefly  found 
at  S.  Agata  de’  Goti.  The  third  room 
contains  a considerable  number  of  black 
unornamented  Vases ; and  three  adorned 
with  Paintings ; namely,  968,  Orestes 
consulting  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  as  to 
the  means  he  ought  to  employ  in  order 
to  appease  the  Furies,  who  tormented 
him  for  having  assassinated  his  Mother 
to  revenge  his  Father's  death  — 971, 
Pelops  and  Myrtilus ; the  former  of 
whom,  by  bribing  the  latter,  who  was 
the  Charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  King  of 
Pisa,  obtained  the  victory  in  a chariot- 
race,  and  thereby  won  the  hand  of  the 
King's  Daughter  — and  the  Vase  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  adorned 
with  a Painting  of  Ceres  teaching  Trip- 
tolemus  the  Art  of  Agriculture.1  It 
was  found  in  the  district  of  Basilicata, 
anciently  Lucania . 2 Some  of  the  most 
interesting  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of 
the  fourth  room  are  — 574,  the  Triumphs 
of  Love  — 578,  a Tomb,  denoted  by  an 
Ionic  Column  standing  on  two  Steps,  j 
and  the  figure  of  a Man,  who  holds  a 
Bird,  taking  wing  ; emblematical,  per- 
haps, of  the  Soul  escaping  from  the 
Body3  — 579,  one  subject  represented  on 

■ Triptolemus  is  said  to  have  established  the 
Elcusinian  Festivals  and  Mysteries  in  honour 
of  Ceres. 

2 This  room  contains  Models  in  Cork,  of  the 
inside  of  Three  Ancient  Sepulchres  : the 
largest  represents  the  Greco-Komano  Public 
Sepulchre  at  Naples : the  next  in  size  repre- 
sent* the  inside  of  a Tomb  found  at  Ptestum  j 
and  contains  a Painting  (the  subject  of  which 
is  a Combat),  Vases  for  purifying  water,  wine, 
oil,  the.,  a Dish  for  Cerberus's  sop,  and  the 
Corpse,  placed  in  the  centre,  with  Arms  and 
Armour  by  it*  side.  The  smallest  exhibits  the 
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this  fine  Vase  seems  to  be  Telemachus 
(when  in  the  Island  of  Ogygia),  re- 
proached by  Mentor ; and  on  the  op- 
posite side  are  Hercules  and  Victory  — 
582,  Bellerophon  presenting  himself  to 
Jobates,  King  of  Lycia  — 812,  a Patera 
which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its 
size,  and  the  Paintings  with  which  it  is 
ornamented  — 731,  a large  and  beautiful 
Patera,  found  in  the  district  of  Canosa 
— 602,  a Patera,  the  inside  of  which 
exhibits  a Mask  of  Bronze,  the  only 
Metallic  Ornament  hitherto  seen  on 
ancient  Pottery.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the 
fifth  room  are  — 404,  Cadmus,  who,  as- 
sisted by  Pallas,  is  destroying  the  Dragon 
w-ho  devoured  his  Companions.  From 
the  name  of  the  painter  found  on  this 
Vase,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  manu- 
factured at  Paestum — 405,  the  Sepulchre 
of  Agamemnon,  with  Orestes,  Pylades, 
Electra,  &c.  on  one  side : and  on  the 
other  Clytemnestra  giving  her  hand  to 
Aigisthus — 406,  a Sacrifice:  one  of 
the  Camilla:  is  represented  in  this  paint- 
ing — 407,  a Combat  between  the  La- 
pith®  and  the  Centaurs  — 410,  Bac- 
chantes ; one  of  whom  is  playing  on  the 
Dorian  Flute  — 499,  Hercules  and  the 
Bull  of  Marathon  — 513,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the  sixth  room 
are  — 143,  Jason  killing  the  Dragon  who 
uarded  the  Golden  Fleece  ! — 144, 
linerva  surrounded  by  the  Armies  of 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  Figures 
are  black  on  a yellow  ground ; and  there- 
fore the  Vase  is  supposed  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  Sicily,  where  the  an- 
cient pottery  was,  generally  speaking, 
thus  ornamented  — 146,  Hercules,  on 
his  arrival  in  Sicily,  vanquishing  Eryx; 
and,  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  Vase, 
a beautiful  ancient  Car  — 148,  a Com- 
bat for  the  Corpse  of  Patroclus  — 149, 
the  Exploits  of  Lycurgus,  King  of 
Thrace  — 233,  this  Vase  (a  Lecythus 
for  incense)  is  supposed  to  have  been 

usual  contents  of  a Tomb ; namely,  a Corpse 
in  the  centre,  with  a piece  of  Money  in  the 
mouth,  and  Incense-bottle*  on  the  breast ; (it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  breast  of  a corpse 
surrounded  by  six  or  eight  Incense  bottle*;) 
Lamps,  Va*es  for  the  purifying  water,  &c\, 
and  a Dish  for  Cerberus's  sop. 

3 A Column  placed  over,  or  near,  a grave, 
was  the  sign  of  a Hero's  Cenotaph. 

“ Plant  the  fair  column  o'er  the  vacant 
grave, 

A hero’s  honours  let  the  hero  have." 

Hombr’s  Odyssey,  Book  I. 
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manufactured  by  the  Siculi ; and  the  menting  her  guilty  passion  for  Hip- 
Paintings  it  exhibits  represent  Achilles,  polytus  3 — 98,  a remarkably  elegant 
in  his  Car,  with  the  Corpse  of  Hector  tied  Patera,  found  at  Nola,  and  adorned  with 
to  one  of  the  wheels  — 283,  Nessus  and  Paintings  of  Amazons,  and  a youthful 
Dejanira : the  Vase  ornamented  with  Warrior — 94,  in  the  central  Painting 
this  Painting  is  very  ancient — -192,  a on  this  Patera  (likewise  found  at  Nola), 

Vase  which  proves,  by  an  original  crack  arc  tw'o  Reticules,  similar  to  those  worn 
in  the  globular  part,  that  it  came  out  of  by  the  Ladies  of  Europe,  in  the  present 
the  oven  thus  disfigured  by  too  great  day  — 88,  a Wine-cup  (formed  like  a 
heat ; and  consequently  that  ancient  ram’s  head)  with  Paintings  which  re-  ( 

Pottery  was  painted  before  it  was  baked,  present  a Bacchante  holding  a Thyrsus, 

The  most  remarkable  Paintings  on  the  and  a half-length  Figure  of  a man  — 

Vas^s  of  the  seventh  room  are  — 1,  the  87,  a'  Wine-cup  (formed  like  the  head 
Story  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia — 2,  of  a mule)  with  a Painting  of  a winged 
Perseus  presenting  Medusa's  head  to  Genius,  who  seems  employed  in  arrest- 
Minerva  is  represented  on  one  side  of  ing  the  course  of  a Hare  — 27,  the  sub- 
this  magnificent  Vase;  and  the  other  ject  represented  on  this  Vase  is  Bacchus, 
displays  a beautiful  Triclinium,  round  with  a Bacchante,  and  a Faun  ; the 
which  Five  Persons  are  seated  at  a last  being  in  the  costume  of  a modem 
Banquet  — 4,  a Tomb,  near  which  is  a Harlequin  — 32,  displays  a Masked 
Female  Figure  seated,  in  an  attitude  Faun  whose  costume  is  precisely  that 
denoting  grief ; and  behind  her  stands  of  the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella,  except  the 
another  Figure,  supposed  to  represent  Mask,  which  entirely  covers  the  face  of 
Old  Age — 5,  a Vase  which  particularly  the  Faun;  whereas  Pulcinella  wears  a 
merits  observation  on  account  of  its  half-mask.4  Among  the  most  remark- 
uncommon  size:  it  was  found  in  the  able  Paintings  on  the  Vases  of  the  eighth 

district  of  Canosa ; and  is  ornamented  room3,  called  the  Nola  Repository,  are 
with  paintings  of  an  7E  (lieu  la,  and  a — 20,  Hercules  destroying  the  Hydra 
Tomb  — 6,  a Vase  (also  found  in  the  of  Lerna  — SO,  a Fragment,  on  which 
district  of  Canosa)  with  Paintings  which  Hercules  is  represented  slaying  Busiris 
represent  an  iEdicula  and  Tombs — 119,  — 2048,  a Vase  on  which  is  a Pulpit  for  * 

a Cinerary  Urn,  which  exhibits  a Com-  exhibiting  Little  Farces  acted  by  Ma- 
bat  between  two  Warriors — 76,  Ly-  rionnettes,  and  precisely  like  the  Pulpits 
curgus,  King  of  Thrace,  slaying  a used  for  a similar  purpose,  at  the  pre- 
Bacchante  who  kneels  for  mercy1 — 68,  sent  day,  in  Magna  Gracia  — 2069, 
on  this  Vase  are  the  following  Greek  Plutus  seducing  a youthful  Female, 
characters,  “ TEPMON  : ” it  is  there-  The  Inscriptions  on  this  Vase  allude  to 
fore  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  the  Paintings  — 2049,  supposed  to  re- 
prizes awarded  to  conquerors  in  chariot-  present  Phoenix  advising  Achilles  not 
races2 — 61,  a beautiful  Lecythus  (from  to  engage  in  the  Trojan  War  — 2053, 

Locri),  ornamented  with  a painting  of  a Faun  rescuing  a Bacchante  from 
a seated  Figure  holding  a Greek  In-  another  Faun  — 2066,  the  Marriage  of 
scription  — 60,  on  this  Vase  is  the  name  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  in  the  Island  of 
of  a celebrated  painter,  Asteas,  who  has  Naxos — 1984,  Telemachus  coming  to 
represented  Hercules  in  the  Garden  of  the  Palace  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta,  and 
the  Hesperides ! — 59,  a beautiful  Paint-  Helen  at  the  Uoor,  offering  wine  to  her 
ing,  supposed  to  be  Penelope  bewailing  youthful  Guest  — 2007,  Ulysses  and 
the  absence  of  Ulysses ; or  Phaedra  la-  Menelaus  conducting  Chryseis  to  her 

1 Lyeurgus  is  said  to  have  driven  Bacchus  found  at  Pa-stum,  in  a Sepulchre,  the  Model 
from  Thrace;  at  tire  same  time  command,  of  which  maybe  seen  in  the  third  room  ap. 
ing  that  he  should  no  longer  be  worship|>ed  propriated  to  Grecian  Vases.  The  Vases  in 
there.  question  contained  perfumes. 

* The  earthen  Vases  of  the  Ancients  were  < Perhaps  because  his  expressions  frequently 
not  consecrated  to  the  Dead  alone,  but  fre.  conveyed  a double  meaning.  Pulcinella  is  de. 
qucntly  used  in  sacrifices  {especially  those  rived  from  the  Greek  word  Policinedos. 
offered  to  Vesta) ; and  likewise  given,  in  very  » In  the  seven  Hepositories  for  Pottery, 
early  ages,  as  prises  to  the  Victors  at  Grecian  already  mentioned,  the  most  remarkable  Vases 
festivals.  Earthen  vases  filled  with  oil  were  placed  on  Columns  and  Half  columns  are  de- 
bestowedon  the  conquerors  at  the  Panathensea:  scribed  in  the jirst  instance  ; and  in  the  second, 

and  probably  this  sort  of  were  served  also  for  the  Vases  placed  on  Shelves ; but,  in  the  eighth 
domestic  purposes.  room,  the  Vases  standing  on  Shelves  are  first 

3 The  Vases  numbered  60,  and  59,  were  both  mentioned. 
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Father — 2006,  Menelaus,  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  about  to  stab  Helen,  whose 
beauty  disarms  him  — 2004,  Orpheus, 
with  a seven-stringed  Lyre,  sitting  be- 
tween Erato  and  Calliope  — 2012,  Ajax 
paying  Mercury  for  the  passage  of  the 
Styx.  The  Vase  ornamented  with  this 
Painting  is  highly  valued  ; it  seems  to 
have  held  incense — 2002,  Jupiter  seated, 
and  Hebe  presenting  him  with  Nectar 
— 2001,  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides ; 
in  the  centre  of  which  appears  the  tree 
producing  golden  apples,  guarded  by 
the  Dragon  who  never  slept ; and  two 
of  the  Daughters  of  Hesperus,  one  giv- 
ing a Cake  to  the  Dragon,  and  the  other 
gathering  the  Fruit  — 1925,  a Praiferi- 
culum,  curious  on  account  of  its  shape ; 
and  as  the  Figures  by  which  it  is  adorned 
are  black  on  a yellow  ground,  they  were 
probably  executed  in  Sicily — 1958,  this 
Vase,  shaped  in  the  lower  part  like  the 
head  of  a Gryphon,  appears  to  have 
been  a Wine-cup;  the  only  Figure 
painted  on  it  isa  winged  Genius  — 1943, 
Hercules  is  represented  on  this  Vase 
gathering  the  Golden  Apples  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  vEgle 
giving  the  Cake  to  the  Dragon  — 1941, 
Orestes,  Pylades,  and  Electra,  at  the 
Tomb  of  Agamemnon — 1948,  this  Vase, 
the  lower  part  of  which  resembles,  in 
shape,  the  head  of  a Gryphon,  exhibits 
a 1 ainting  of  a Combat  between  one  of 
those  fabulous  animals  and  an  Ari- 
maspian  1 — 1947,  a Female  Juggler, 
who  is  represented  in  the  act  of  falling 
upon  poignards  fixed  in  the  earth  with 
their  points  upward  — 1867,  Apollo 
striking  the  Lyre,  and  Marsyas  listen- 
ing ! — 1851,  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  festivals  called  Trieterica,  and 
instituted  by  Bacchus,  in  commemor- 
ation of  his  expedition  to  India — 1850, 
a Mystical  Apparatus,  used  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  — 1849, 
Theseus  slaying  the  Bull  of  Marathon  ; 
Pallas  and  another  Warrior  are  aiding 
him,  while  Victory  presents  him  with  a 
Crown  — 1860,  Penthesilea,  Queen  of 
the  Amazons,  slain  by  Achilles  before 
the  Walls  of  Troy  1 — 1859,  Hercules 
strangling  the  Nemtean  Lion,  and  Mi- 
nerva assisting— 1856,  the  Paintings  on 
this  Vase  are  supposed  to  represent  one 
of  the  Ceremonies  relative  to  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Mysteries  — 1853,  the  Paintings 

1 The  Arimaspians,  according  to  fabulous 
history,  had  but  one  eye;  and  waged  con- 
tinual  war*  againit  the  Gryphons,  who  collect- 
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on  this  Vase  appear  to  represent  Her- 
cules deified  — 1854,  the  Painting  on 
this  \ ase  is  supposed  to  represent  Cas- 
sandra entreating  Apollo  to  endow  her 
with  the  gift  of  Prophecy  ! 1 — 1848,  this 
superb  Vase  (valued  at  10,000  Neapoli- 
tan ducats)  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
Paintings,  supposed  to  represent  a Fes- 
tival which  was  celebrated  annually  by 
the  Greeks,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  when 
the  Amphoric  containing  the  new  wine 
were  first  opened  for  use.  At  an  Altar, 
above  which  is  seen  a Hermes  of  the 
god,  stands  a Priestess  clothed  with 
deer-skin ; and  above  her  head  is  written 
in  Greek,  “The  Sprinkler:”  because 
she  commenced  the  Kites,  by  sprinkling 
the  Altar  and  the  Sacrificators  with 
consec  rated  water : she  holds  a Cup, 
(the  form  of  which  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  a Metal  Cup,  found  in  the 
Vase,)  and  appears  to  be  drawing  Wine 
from  one  of  the  Amphorae  placed  on 
the  Altar,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
Libation : she  is  attended  by  a Bac- 
chante holding  a lighted  Torch  and  a 
Thyrsus;  and  two  other  Figures,  namely, 
a 'I  orch-bearer,  and  a Musician  with  a 
timbril,  make  part  of  this  Group.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Vase  are  Four 
Bacchantes,  executed  in  a most  beautiful 
style  ! !!  — 1846,  this  superb  Vase  (like- 
wise valued  at  10,000  Neapolitan  ducats) 
surpasses  that  numbered  1848,  with  re- 
spect to  the  preservation  of  the  varnish, 
the  correctness  of  the  outlines,  and  the 
animat  ion  displayed  in  the  figures : added 
to  which,  the  subject  chosen  by  the 
painter  is  particularly  interesting  ; for 
he  has  represented  the  fatal  night  when 
Troy  was  annihilated.  Priam  may  be 
discovered  seated  upon  the  Altar  of 
Jupiter  Arceus,  and  hiding  his  face  with 
his  hands,  while  he  receives,  from  Pyr- 
rhus, the  stroke  of  death.  Polytes,  who 
appears  to  have  defended  Priam  from 
the  sword  of  Pyrrhus,  lies  bleeding  at 
his  feet.  Seated  on  the  earth  is  a Fe- 
male Figure,  supposed  to  represent 
Hecuba,  whom  Ulysses  stretches  out 
his  hand  to  raise ; while  Diomedes  dis- 
suades him  from  so  doing.  Upon  the 
AJtar  of  Jupiter  sit  two  of  the  Camillw, 
tearing  her  hair.  Another  Group  re- 
presents Cassandra  clinging  to  the  Pal- 
ladium ; while  Ajax,  having  already 
mortally  wounded  her  Lover  and  Pro- 

ed  the  golden  sands  of  the  Arimaspiat,  a river 
of  Scythia. 

See  Milton,  Paradite  Lott,  Book  II. 
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tector,  Chorcebus,  threatens  her  life. 
iEneas  is  represented  conducting  As- 
canius  and  carrying  Anchises  : and,  ac- 
cording to  some  opinions,  the  painter 
has  exhibited  Astyanax  as  dead,  to  ex- 
press the  extinction  of  the  Trojan  Kings. 
This  peculiarly  beautiful  Vase,  dis- 
covered in  consequence  of  an  excavation 
at  Nola,  was  not  found,  like  many 
others,  in  a sepulchre,  but  quite  alone, 
and  carefully  preserved  in  an  outer  vase 
of  coarse  clay  ; which  circumstance, 
added  to  the  Greek  word  KAAOS, 
“ beautiful,”  being  discoverable  upon  it 
in  three  places,  seems  to  prove  that  it 
was  highly  estimated  by  the  Ancients. 
The  Vase  numbered  1148,  was  also  found 
at  Nola. 

Apartments  containing  the  Farnese 
Collection  of  Easel  lectures  and  modern 
Paintings  in  tempera . The  Collection 
of  Easel-Pictures,  by  far  the  least  inte- 
resting part  of  the  Museum,  is,  how- 
ever, well  arranged ; one  or  more  rooms 
being  dedicated  to  each  School.  The 
apartment  called  Galleria  de'  Capi 
d'  Opera  contains  — No.  1,  Portrait  of 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  by  Titian! — 3, 
Charity,  by  Schidone  ! ! — 7,  the  Holy 
Family,  called  the  Madonna  del  gatto , 
by  Giulio  Romano! — 8,  Rinaldo  and 
Armida,  by  Agostino  Caracci ! — 9,  the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  S.  John, 
S.  Anne,  and  Joseph  in  the  back- 

S round,  by  Raphael!! — 10,  the  Ma- 
onna,  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  S.  John, 
by  Raphael!  — 11,  Portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Urbino  and  Bramante,  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ! — 12,  Leo  X,  seated 
between  Cardinals  Luigi  de’  Rossi,  and 
Giulio  de’  Medici,  by  Raphael!  — 13, 
Alcides  between  Vice  and  Virtue,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!  — 14,  Portrait  of 
Cardinal  Passerini,  by  Raphael  — 16, 
the  Transfiguration,  by  Giovanni  Bel- 
lino  — 17, a Sketch  of  Raul  III, Sec.  by 
Titian  — 18,  the  Holy  Family  and  S. 
John,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  — 19, 
Portrait  of  a Cardinal,  by  Velasquez  — 
20,  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  by 
Benvenuto  Garofolo  — 22,  Venus  and 
a Satyr,  by  Annibale  Caracci — 24,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Madonna,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo  — 25,  a large  Landscape, 
by  Claude  ! ! — 26,  a IHeta,  by  Annibale 
Caracci  ! — 27,  S.  John  contemplating 
the  Saviour  while  asleep,  painted  in 

1 Excellent  Molels,  in  Cork,  of  the  Temples, 
Basilica,  &c.  at  Pjestum  ; and  likewise  of  other 
ancient  Edifices  in  Magna  Gracia,  are  placed 

in  one  of  these  rooms. 


tempera,  by  Parmigianino  — 28,  the 
Magdalene,  by  Guercino — 29,  Portrait 
of  Raul  III,  by  Titian  — 31,  the  Mar- 
riage of  S.  Catherine,  by  Correggio  ! — 
32,  the  Madonna  del  Coniglio , by  Cor- 
reggio ! — 33,  the  Angelo  Custode , by 
Domenichino  ! ! — 34,  Portrait  of  Co- 
lumbus, by  Parmigianino!  — 35,  the 
Magdalene,  by  Titian  — 36,  Danae,  by 
Titian!!  — 38,  the  Last  Judgment, 
sketched  from  Michael  Angelo’s  cele- 
brated picture  upon  this  subject,  by 
Marcello  Venusti ! Among  the  paint- 
ings in  the  other  Apartments  1 are  — 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by 
Salvator  Rosa  — a small  Landscape,  by 
Claude  — two  Portraits,  by  Vandyck! 

— two  Portraits,  by  Rembrandt ! — the 
Portrait  of  a Grandee  of  Spain,  by 
Rubens  — the  Head  of  an  old  Man,  by 
Rubens  — S.  Michael,  by  Lanfranco  — 
Calvary,  by  the  Cav.  Bernardino  Gatti 

— S.  Cecilia,  by  Agostino  Caracci  — 
Portrait  of  a Music-master  — and  ditto 
of  a Lute-player,  both  by  Agostino 
Caracci — the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus, 
by  Lodovico  Caracci ! — the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour  — and  two  Children 
laughing,  by  Parmigianino — a Sea- 
view,  by  Vernet  — two  Portraits,  by 
Luini — the  Madonna  and  Infant  Sa- 
viour, by  Luini  — the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Cesare  da  Sesto — the  Slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents,  by  Matteo  da 
Siena,  painted  in  1418  — Portrait  of 
Alexander  VI,  by  Sebastiano  del  Pi- 
ombo — Portrait  of  Americanus  Ves- 
pucci, by  Parmigianino  — the  Madonna 
and  Infant  Saviour,  by  Raphael  — Por- 
trait of  Tibaldeus,  by  Raphael  ! — S. 
John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci!!  — the 
Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by  the 
same  Artist!!  — two  large  Frescos,  by 
Correggio  — and,  in  the  first  Cabinet, 
Cartoons,  by  Raphael,  Michael  An- 
gelo, &c. 

This  Gallery  likewise  contains  some 
of  the  Ashes  which  penetrated  into  the 
Cellar  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedes ; and 
which  still  retain  the  impression  of  part 
of  a Human  Form ; supposed,  from 
the  necklace  and  bracelets  of  gold  found 
on  the  Skeleton  of  the  person  whose 
corpse  made  this  impression,  to  have 
been  the  Mistress  of  the  Villa:  her 
skull  is  preserved  in  the  same  case  with 
the  ashes.  2 

2 Persons  who  wish  to  make  Sketches,  either 
in  the  Museum,  or  at  Pompeii,  should  apply 
for  permission  to  his  Excellency  the  Minister 
of  the  Casa  Reale,  al  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
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The  Museum  is  usually  open  to  the 
Public  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon,  festivals  and  gala 
days  excepted ; and  foreigners  usually 
give,  to  each  Custode,  from  two  to  six 
carlini,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
party  he  attends,  and  the  trouble  he 
takes  in  explaining  things : but  they  are 
not  expected  to  repeat  these  fees  every 
time  they  visit  the  Museum. 

Persons  who  purchase  Finati’s  excel- 
lent account  of  the  Gallery  of  Sculp- 
ture, are  not  expected  to  give  any  fee 
below  stairs,  except  a trifle  to  the  door- 
keeper of  this  gallery  ; two  Carlini  to 
the  Custode  of  the  Apartment  which 
contains  the  Egyptian  Antiquities ; the 
same  sum  to  the  Custode  of  the  Hall 
of  Bronzes ; and  a trifle  to  the  Porter 
in  the  Vestibule:  and  persons  who  wish 
to  dive  deep  into  the  Antiquities  of 
Magna  Greecia,  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  the  Canonico, 
Don  Andrea  de  Jorio ; who  is  not  only 
a distinguished  Antiquary,  but  likewise 
most  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  and 
a kina  friend  to  British  Travellers. 
This  Work  has  been  materially  benefited 
by  his  luminous  publications. 1 

Palazzo  Re  ale.  * This  Edifice,  erected 
by  the  Count  de  Lemos,  according  to 
the  designs  of  the  Cav.  Fontana,  to 
whose  taste  it  does  honour,  contains 
magnificent  Apartments  handsomely 
furnished,  and  enriched  with  fine  Pic- 
tures ; namely,  the  Madonna  of  Monte 
Casino,  by  Raphael  — the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  copied  from  Raphael  by  An- 
nibale Caracci  — Orpheus,  by  Cara- 
vaggio  — Christ  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  by  the  same  master ; &c.  &c. 
Here  likewise  is  o Hall  hung  round 
with  Portraits  of  the  Viceroys  of  Na- 
ples, by  Massimo  and  Paolo  Matteis ; 
and  a handsome  Chapel,  with  an  Altar 
of  agate,  lapi3  lazuli,  and  other  precious 
marbles.  The  Residence  of  Prince  Leo- 
poldo , which  is  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Palazzo  Reale,  contains  the  finest  Col- 
lection of  Pictures  in  Naples. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Francesco.  The  found- 
ations of  this  Edifice  were  laid  in  the 
Piazza  Reale,  during  the  year  1817.  It 

1 The  Canonico,  Don  Andrea  de  Jorio,  has 
published,  for  the  use  of  Travellers,  an  elegant 
Pocket  Map  of  Naples,  subjoined  to  a List  of 
every  thing  best  worth  notice  there;  and 
persons  who  wish  for  a more  detailed  account, 
would  find  it  in  ‘‘The  Naples*  Guide,”  pub- 
lished  in  Italian  and  English,  by  Sig.  1.  B. 
Ferrari,  Professor  of  Languages. 
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may  be  called  a triple  Church.  The 
largest  of  the  three,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is  a Rotondo,  covered 
by  a Dome  of  very  extensive  dimen- 
sions. The  two  minor  Churches  are 
likewise  surmounted  by  Domes;  and 
Colonnades  and  Statues  ornament  the 
exterior  of  the  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Ferdinando.  This  Church 
is  richly  adorned  with  marbles  ; and  the 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave,  the  Cupola,  and  its 
Angles,  are  embellished  with  the  best 
Frescos  of  Paolo  Matteis.  The  Statues 
of  David  and  Moses,  in  one  of  the 
Chapels,  are  by  Vaccaro. 

Castello  Nuovo  — a Fortress,  begun'in 
1283,  according  to  the  designs  of  Gio- 
vanni Pisano,  but  not  completed  till 
1546,  contains  the  Arsenal,  and  a Tri- 
umphal Arch,  erected  in  honour  of 
Alphonso  of  Arragon. 

Castello  delC  uovo.  This  was  once 
a Villa  belonging  to  Lucullus:  but 
William  I,  second  King  of  Naples, 
converted  it  into  a royal  residence.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  shape. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  del  Parto.  The 
ground  on  which  this  Edifice  stands 
was  given  by  Frederick  II,  of  Arragon, 
to  his  Secretary,  Sannazzaro ; and  be- 
hind the  high  altar  is  the  Tomb  of  that 
great  Poet,  by  Poggibonzi,  one  of 
Michael  Angelo’s  scholars.  The  orna- 
ments are  too  numerous ; but  the  com- 
position is  good,  and  the  Bassi  Rilievi, 
allusive  to  the  Piscatory  Eclogues,  and 
other  writings  of  Sannazzaro,  are  finely 
executed.  On  the  sides  of  the  Monu- 
ment are  Statues  of  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, now  called  David  and  Judith ; 
and  on  the  top  is  the  Bust  of  Sannaz- 
zaro, with  his  Arcadian  name,  Actius 
Sincerus,  placed  between  two  woeping 
Genii.  The  inscription, 

“Da  sacro  cincri  florcs.  Hie  ille  Maronit 
SinccruSj  Mbs  a,  proxiinus  ut  tumulo ,” 

is  by  Cardinal  Bembo. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Rrigida.  Here  is  the 
Tomb  of  Giordano,  and  a Cupola 
painted  by  that  distinguished  artist. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  de ’ Fiorentini. 
This  Edifice,  built  by  a scholar  of  Mi- 

2 It  is  necessary  to  have  an  order  for  seeing 
the  Palazzo  Reale,  at  Naples;  and  the  other 
royal  residences.  These  orders  must  be  signed 
by  the  Lord  High  Steward ; and  Foreigners 
who  apply  for  them  pay  one  piastre.  None  of 
the  royal  residences,  however,  are  worth  see- 
ing, except  the  palace  at  Naples,  and  that  at 
Caserta. 
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chad  Angelo,  is  reputed  to  be  a fine 
specimen  of  architecture. 

Chiesa  di  I'lncoronala.  Here  are  re- 
mains of  Paintings  by  Giotto. 

Chiesa  della  Field  de'  Torchini.  This 
Church  is  ornamented  with  a fine  Altar- 
piece,  by  Solimene,  and  a beautful 
Painting  in  the  Lantern  of  its  Cupola, 
by  Giordano ! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Gloria  la  Nova.  Here 
is  a picture  of  S.  Michael,  attributed  to 
Buonaroti. 

Chiesa  de  Santa  Maria  di  MontcoRveto. 

Here  are  curious  Statues,  in  crela  cotta, 
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by  Modanino  di  Modena,  repiesenting 
illustrious  Characters  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  that  called  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  is,  in  fact,  the  Portrait  of 
Sannazzaro.  This  Church  also  con- 
tains a Picture  of  the  Purification,  by 
Vasari  (who  likewise  painted  the 
Sacristy);  an  Assumption,  bv  Pintu- 
ricchio  ; and  one  of  the  best  Organs  in 
Italy. 

Chiesa  di  Gesii  Nuovo,  or  Trinitd  Mag- 
giore.  This  Church,  one  of  the  finest 
at  Naples,  was  built  according  to  the 
designs  of  Novello  di  S.  Lucano  : it  has 
suffered  considerably  from  earthquakes  ; 
by  one  of  which  the  Cupola,  painted 
by  Lanfranco,  w'as  destroyed,  the  four 
Evangelists  excepted.  The  other  Paint- 
ings in  the  present  Cupola  are  by  Paolo 
Matteis.  Over  the  Great  Door  is  a 
large  Fresco,  by  Solimene,  representing 
Heliodorus  driven  out  of  the  Temple! 
The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  was  like- 
wise painted  by  Solimene.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Ignazio  is  ornamented  with  fine 
marbles,  and  the  whole  Edifice  incrusted 
and  paved  with  the  same.  The  Chapel 
of  the  Trinity  contains  a Picture  by 
Guercino. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Chiara.  This  was 
originally  an  Italian  Gothic  Structure, 
commenced  in  1310,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Masuccio,  who  likewise  built 
the  Campanile,  which,  though  not  com- 
pleted as  he  purposed,  is  much  admired 
in  point  of  architecture.  The  interior 
of  the  Church  was  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Giotto,  till  the  Regent,  Bario 
Nuovo,  not  understanding  their  merit, 
ordered  them  to  be  covered  with  white- 
wash. During  the  year  1744,  Vaccaro 
modernised  the  Nave,  which  was,  at  the 
same  time,  beautifully  paved  with  rare 


marbles,  and  embellished  with  a Ceil- 
ing, painted  by  Sebastiano  Conca  and 
Francesco  La  Mura:  that  part  which 
represents  Sa.  Chiara  putting  the  Sara- 
cens to  flight,  is  by  the  last-named  artist, 
and  a w'ork  of  great  merit : he  likewise 
painted  the  Picture  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  near  which  are  two  fluted 
Columns ; and,  according  to  tradition, 
that  on  the  left  was  brought  from  Solo- 
mon’s Temple. 

One  of  the  Chapels  contains  a Pic- 
ture by  Lanfranco ; and,  in  another, 
some  Paintings  by  Giotto  are  still  re- 
maining. The  Bassi  Rilievi  over  the 
Great  Door  deserve  attention.1 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  This 
Edifice  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a Tem- 
ple which  was  erected  by  Adrian  to  his 
Favourite,  Antinous.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  Constantine  and  S.  Helena 
to  S.  John  Baptist;  and,  inconsequence 
of  its  great  antiquity,  a Tomb  which  it 
contains  has  been  dignified  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  Parthenope’s  Sarcophagus. 

Chiesa  del  Salvatore,  or  Gesu  Vecchio. 
Here  are  Paintings  by  Marco  di  Siena, 
Francesco  La  Mura,  Solimene,  &c. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore.  This 
Church  contains  an  Annunciation,  at- 
tributed to  Titian  ; and  a fine  Painting, 
attributed  to  Caravaggio,  of  the  Fla- 
gellation. The  Ceiling  of  the  Sacristy 
is  ornamented  with  a Painting  of  S. 
Domenico  in  glory,  by  Solimene  ! The 
Convent  belonging  to  this  Church  for- 
merly comprised  tne  University  ; whose 
Professors  taught  their  Scholars  in 
vaults  underground. 

Chiesa  delLo  Spirilo  Santo.  This  is  a 
fine  edifice  in  point  of  architecture ; 
and  contains  a Painting,  by  Francesco 
La  Mura,  which  represents  the  Descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Sanitd. 
Here  are  good  Pictures,  by  Giordano, 
Bernardino  Siciliano,  Andrea  Vaccaro, 
and  Agostino  Beltrano.  This  Church 
leads  to  the  Catacombs ; as  likewise  do 
the  Churches  of  S.  Severino,  and  S. 
Gennaro  de’  Poveri.  The  Catacombs 
of  Naples  are  said  to  be  much  larger 
than  those  of  Rome : it  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  ascertain  this;  it  being  im- 
possible to  penetrate  far  into  them. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that 
they  were,  like  the  Roman  Catacombs, 


1 This  Church  likewise  contains  an  ele- 
gant Latin  Epitaph  in  memory  of  a young 


Lady,  who  died  on  the  day  destined  for  her 

nuptials. 
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Public  Burial-places,  formed  originally 
by  excavations  made  in  search  of  poz- 
zolana. 1 

Chiesa  di  S.  Giovanni  a Carbonara  — 
worth  observation,  as  it  contains  a 
Gothic  Tomb,  immensely  large,  of  La- 
dislaus,  King  of  Naples ; another  of 
Giovanni  Caracciolo,  and  some  fine 
Sculpture  in  the  Vico  Chapel. 

Chiesa  tie'  S.  S.  Apostoh.  This  Church 
erected  on  the  Site  of  a Temple  of  Mer- 
cury, and  consecrated  to  the  Apostles, 
by  Constantine,  was  rebuilt  during  the 
17th  century,  and  adorned  with  parti- 
cularly fine  Frescos.  The  Ceiling  of 
the  great  Nave  and  Choir,  the  five  Pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  latter,  and 
the  Angles  of  the  Cupola,  are  by  Lan- 
franco  ! as  likewise  are  the  Ceilings  of 
the  small  Chapels ; and  the  large  and 
beautiful  Fresco  over  the  Great  Door 
is,  by  some  authors,  attributed  to  the 
same  master.  The  Cupola  was  painted 
by  Benasca,  and  the  Lunettes  are  the 
work  of  Sotimene  and  Giordano;  the 
latter  of  whom  has  likewise  ornamented 
the  Cross  with  four  Paintings  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation  I the  Na- 
tivity ! the  Birth  of  the  Madonna ! and 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple  ! The 
Hjgh  Altar  is  richly  embellished  with 
precious  marbles ; and  the  Filomarini 
Chapel  (great  part  of  which  was  exe- 
cuted after  the  designs  of  Guido,  by 
Calandra  da  Vercelli)  is  adorned  with 
a beautiful  Basso  Rilievo,  by  Fiamingo, 
representing  a Concert  of  Children  ! ! 
Opposite  to  this  Chapel  is  that  of  the 
Conception,  richly  decorated  with  pre- 
cious marbles,  and-  embellished  with 
Paintings  by  Solimene  and  Marco  di 
Siena. 

Arcivescovato.  This  Cathedral,  com- 
monly called  La  Chiesa  di  S.  Gennaro, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Naples,  is  a Tuscan- 
Gothic  Edifice,  built  by  Nicolo  Pisano: 
but  the  ancient  Cathedral,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Restituta,  was  erected,  during  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  upon  the  Site  of 
a Temple  of  Apollo.  Charles  I,  of 
Anjou,  began  the  new  Cathedral,  which 
was  finished  in  1299:  but  being  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Alphonso  1.  The  outside  is  in- 
crusted  with  white  marble,  and  orna- 

1 No  Invalid  should  attempt  to  visit  these 
subterranean  Repositories ; the  investigation 
of  which  cannot  lie  wholesome,  even  for  persons 
in  health  ; all  the  unhappy  sufferers  during 
the  last  Plague  having  been  thrown  in  here. 


rnented  with  two  Columns  of  porphyry. 
The  inside  is  not  splendid  : though  sup- 

forted  by  upwards  of  100  Columns  of 
Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  &c. 
taken  from  the  Temples  of  Neptune 
and  Apollo.  The  Font,  placed  near 
the  Great  Door  on  the  left,  is  an  ancient 
Vase  of  Basalt,  adorned  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Bacchus  (decorations  not  very 
appropriate  to  a Christian  Temple). 
The  High  Altar,  made  according  to  the 
designs  of  Cav.  Posi,  is  composed  of 
precious  marbles,  and  ornamented  with 
two  Antique  Candelabra  of  jasper. 
Under  the  high  altar  is  a Subterranean 
Chapel  called  II  Soccorpo,  which  con- 
tains the  relics  of  S.  Gennaro ; and  is 
supposed  to  be  a remaining  part  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  This  Chapel  is 
incrusted  with  white  marble,  supported 
with  Columns  of  the  same ; and  like- 
wise embellished  with  Bassi  ftilievi,  in 
the  arabesque  style.  Before  the  altar  is 
a Statue  of  the  Founder  of  the  Chapel, 
Cardinal  Carafa,  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo.  Adjoining  to  the  present 
Cathedral  is  the  ancient  Church  of  S. 
Restituta;  which,  though  in  part  de- 
stroyed, still  contains  Columns  probably 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and 
some  Mosaics  of  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. In  the  modern  Cathedral,  and 
situate  opposite  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Restituta,  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Gennaro, 
called  II  Tesoro,  and  built  in  conse- 
quence of  a vow,  made  by  the  city  of 
Naples  during  the  Plague  of  1526. 
The  entrance  to  this  Chapel  is  through 
a magnificent  Bronze  Door,  adorned 
with  fine  Columns  of  rare  marble,  and 
Statues  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  The 
interior  of  the  Edifice  is  a Rotondo, 
embellished  with  a Cupola,  painted  by 
Lanfranco  ® ! ! and  supported  by  42  Co- 
rinthian Columns  of  brocatello;  between 
which,  on  festivals,  are  placed  36  silver 
Busts  of  Saints,  executed  by  Finelli ; 
and  18  Busts,  in  bronze,  by  other 
artists.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a Statue 
of  S.  Gennaro  in  the  act  of  blessing 
the  people ; and  likewise  a silver  Taber- 
nacle, containing  the  Head  of  the  Saint, 
and  two  small  Vessels  filled  with  his 
Blood,  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
by  a Neapolitan  Lady  during  his  mar- 

* Dnmenichino  began  to  paint  the  Cupola, 
but  died  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
work ; which,  from  motives  of  envy,  was  ob- 
literated by  Lanfranco. 
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tvrdom.  Here  also  is  a Picture  of  S. 
Gennaro  coming  out  of  the  Furnace,  by 
Spagnoletto.  The  Painting  in  the  large 
Chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  high  altar, 
is  by  Domenichino  1 — as  are  the  Arches 
and  Angles  of  the  Ceiling,  and  the 
Pictures  in  three  of  the  small  Chapels. 

The  Ceremony  of  liquefying  the 
blood  of  S.  Gennaro  takes  place  three 
times  a year  ; namely,  in  May,  Septem- 
ber, and  December ; and  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  Foreigners : if  it  liquefy  quickly, 
the  joy  expressed  by  the  Neapolitans  is 

great ; but  if  there  be  any  unexpected 
elay,  the  tears,  prayers,  and  cries,  are 
excessive ; as  the  non-performance  of 
this  miracle  is  supposed  to  announce 
some  dreadful  impending  calamity. 

Ckiesa  di  S.  Filippo  Neri  de'  P.  P. 
GeroliminL  This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Churches  at  Naples ; the  outside 
being  cased  with  marble ; the  inside 
lined  with  the  same,  and  divided  into 
three  aisles  by  12  magnificent  Columns 
of  granite.  The  Pavement  is  marble, 
and  very  elegant : and  the  High  Altar 
is  composed  of  agate,  sardonyx,  jasper, 
lapis  lazuli,  mother  of  pearl,  &c.  Here 
also  are  fine  Paintings  in  the  Angles  of 
the  Cupola;  a celebrated,  though  much- 
damaged  Fresco,  above  the  Great  Door, 
by  Giordano,  representing  our  Saviour 
chasing  the  Buyers  and  Sellers  from 
the  Temple  ; over  the  fifth  altar,  on  the 
right,  S».  Teresa  with  her  Carmelites  at 
the  foot  of  a Crucifix,  by  the  same 
artist;  and  on  the  opposite  side,  S. 
Francesco,  by  Guido.  The  Chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri  is  richly  decorated  ; and 
contains,  in  its  Cupola,  a Painting,  by 
Solimene,  which  represents  the  Saint  in 
glory : and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
high  altar  is  another  Chapel,  the  Cupola 
of  which  was  painted  by  Simonelli,  the 
subject  being  Judith  showing  the  Head 
of  Holofernes  to  his  army.  The  Chapel 
of  S.  Alessio  contains  a Picture  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona;  and  in  the  Sacristy 
are  Paintings  attributed  to  Guido,  Do- 
menichino, Spagnoletto,  &c.  The  Ceil- 
ing is  by  Giordano. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Paolo  de'  P.  P.  Teatini. 
This  stately  Edifice  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Temple,  erected  by  Julius 
Tarsus,  Tiberius’s  Freedman;  who  con- 
secrated it  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  portico  of 
this  Temple  remained  till  the  earthquake 
of  1688 ; but  now,  only  two  Columns 
and  the  Entablature  are  entire.  These 
noble  vestiges  of  antiquity,  two  Bases 


of  other  columns,  and  the  Trunks  of 
the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (re- 
cumbent figures  half  buried  in  the 
wall)  are  on  the  outside  of  the  Church  ; 
the  interior  of  which  is  elegantly  in- 
crustcd  with  marble,  and  ornamented 
with  Paintings  by  Solimene,  Massimo, 
&c.  The  Frescos  on  the  Ceiling,  by 
Corenzio,  were  originally  fine,  though 
now  much  injured ; but  that  above  tne 
Great  Door  is  in  good  preservation. 
The  Sacristy  contains  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  Solimene ; and  the  Cloisters  of  the 
adjoining  Convent  are  supported  by 
antique  Columns,  and  built  upon  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Theatre,  where  Nero 
first  exhibited  in  public ; because  he 
deemed  it  less  derogatory  to  imperial 
grandeur  to  act  with  the  awkwardness 
of  a Beginner  in  one  of  the  Grecian 
Cities,  than  in  his  own  Capital. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  This 
Church  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  a Temple  of  Diana ; and 
has  a well-painted  Ceiling. 

Chiesa  di  S.  IHetro  a Majella.  The 
Ceiling  of  the  Nave  is  finely  painted  by 
Calabrese  1 

Cappella  di  S.  Severo.  This  Chapel, 
the  Mausoleum  of  the  Sangro  family, 
and  called  S».  Maria  della  Pieta,  is.  a 
singular  Edifice,  decorated  with  rare 
marbles,  and  surrounded  with  Arches ; 
each  of  which  contains  a Sarcophagus, 
and  a Statue  of  one  of  the  Princes  of 
Sangro:  attached  to  every  adjoining 
pilaster  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Princess, 
who  was  wife  to  the  Prince  in  the  Arch  ; 
each  being  ornamented  with  a Statue 
representing  the  most  conspicuous  vir- 
tue of  the  Lady  in  the  Tomb.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  Statues  is  that  of 
Modesty,  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  a veil : through  which,  however, 
the  features  are  clearly  discernible. 
The  sculptor  was  Corradini.  Vice  un- 
deceived is  likewise  a remarkable  work  ; 
it  represents  a Man  caught  in  a net, 
and  struggling  to  extricate  himself,  by 
aid  of  the  genius  of  Good  Sense  I the 
sculptor  was  Queirolo.  Here,  like- 
wise, is  a dead  Christ  covered  with  a 
veil,  which  seems  damped  by  the  sweat 
of  Death ! 1 The  sculptor  was  Giuseppe 
San  Martino;  and  all  these  works  pe- 
culiarly merit  notice  from  being  origi- 
nal : as  neither  Greeks  nor  llomans . 
seem  to  have  attempted  showing  the 
face  and  form  with  distinctness  through 
a veil.  The  Chapel  has  suffered  se- 
verely from  earthquakes. 


V. 
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C/iiesa  della  S.  S.  Annunciata.  This 
Edifice,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  rebuilt  in  1782,  according  to  the 
desighs  of  the  Cav.  Vanvitelli,  is  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  architecture  at  Naples.  The 
Columns  by  which  it  is  supported,  44 
in  number,  are  all  of  white  marble. 
The  Prophets  in  the  Angles  of  the 
Cupola  are  by  Fischietti ; to  whose 
pencil  they  do  honour.  'The  Pictures 
which  adorn  the  High  Altar,  and  those 
of  the  Cross,  are  by  F rancesco  La  Mura. 
A Chapel  on  the  right,  near  the  high 
altar,  is  ornamented  with  a beautiful 
JHetd,  by  Spagnoletto : and  another 
Chapel,  near  the  Great  Door,  contains 
a Picture  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
and  Cherubs,  the  last  of  which  are 
finely  executed.  The  Ceilings  of  the 
Sacristy  and  Tesoro  are  painted  by  Co- 
renzio ; and  the  Presses  exhibit  the  Life 
of  our  Saviour  curiously  sculptured  in 
wood  (some  parts  being  gilt),  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Nola. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  — 
superbly  embellished  with  rare  marbles  ; 
and  containing  Paintings  by  Solimene, 
Giordano,  and  Paolo  Matteis. 

Chiesa  di  S.  Martino.  1 ThiS  Church, 
which  once  belonged  to  the  magnificent 
Certosini  Convent,  now  the  Asylum  of 
Military  Invalids,  was  built  after  the 
designs  of  the  Cav.  Fansaga,  and  is 
more  splendid  and  beautiful  than  any 
other  sacred  edifice  at  Naples : indeed, 
it  may  vie  with  every  church  existing, 
in  the  excellence  of  its  paintings,  and 
the  value  of  its  marbles  and  precious 
stones.  Above  the  Principal  Entrance 
is  a Picture,  by  Massimo,  representing 
our  Saviour  dead,  and  attended  by  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  and  S.  John. 
The  Ceiling  and  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
of  the  Nave  were  painted  by  Lanfranco, 
except  the  Twelve  Prophets,  by  Spa- 
gnoletto, which  are  particularly  fine  ! ! 
and  the  Figures  of  Moses  and  Elias  by 
the  same  artist.  The  Choir  is  beautiful ; 
and  exhibits  Paintings  on  the  Ceiling, 
begun  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino,  and  finished 
by  Berardino.  The  unfinished  Picture 
of  the  Nativity,  immediately  behind  the 
High  Altar,  is  by  Guido,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  it : the  other  Pictures 
are  by  Massimo,  Lanfranco,  and  Spa- 
, gnoletto;  that  of  our  Saviour  administer- 

1 The  Church  of  S.  Martino  stands  near  the 
Castello  di  S.  Elmo,  on  the  hill  called  Monte 
Vomero,  which  rise*  above  the  City  of  Naples. 
To  persons  who  walk,  the  distance  is  incon- 


ing  the  Communion  (by  Spagnoletto), 
and  that  of  the  Crucifixion  (by  Lan- 
franco), are  much  admired.  The  High 
Altar  is  splendidly  adorned ; as  like- 
wise are  the  Altars  of  the  Chapels. 
That  consecrated  to  S.  Bruno  contains 

a fine  Altar-piece,  &c.,  by  Massimo 

another  Chapel  is  finely  painted  by 
Matteis  — another  by  Solimene  — an- 
other is  embellished  with  three  good 
Pictures ; namely,  S.  John  baptizing 
our  Saviour,  by  Carlo  Maratta  ! S.  John 
preaching,  by  Matteis ; and  the  Deca- 
pitation of  the  Saint,  by  Massimo. 
These  Chapels  are  likewise  rich  in 
Sculpture.  The  Sacristy  contains  a 
Ceiling  beautifully  painted  by  the  Cav. 
d’  Arpino  — . Presses  ornamented  with 
Mosaics  made  of  wood,  and  executed  in 
a masterly  style  by  a German  Monk,  in 
1620 — a fine  Picture  of  our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  the  Madonna,  the  Magda- 
lene, and  S.  John,  by  the  Cav.  d’Arpino 
— S.  Peter  denying  our  Saviour,  by 
Caravaggio  ! ! — and  our  Savour  taken 
up  the  Holy  Stairs  to  the  house  of 
Pilate,  by  Massimo  and  Viviani.  The 
Ceiling  and  Arches  of  the  Tesoro  are 
by  Giordano ! and  above  the  Altar,  which 
exhibits  magnificent  precious  stones,  is 
a Painting  of  our  Savour  dead,  with  the 
Madonna,  the  Magdalene,  S.  John,  &c., 
a highly  celebrated  work,  considered  as 
the  masterpiece  of  Spagnoletto  ! ! I The 
Council  Hall  contains  a Ceiling  painted 
by  Corenzio  — the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  10  in  number,  by  Paolo  Fi- 
gnolio — and  the  Flagellation,  by  the 
Cav.  d’  Arpino  ! The  next  Apartment 
contains  the  History  of  S.  Bruno  round 
the  Walls;  with  sacred  subjects  on  the 
Ceiling,  by  Corenzio  ! The  Corridors 
of  the  adjoining  Convent  are  composed 
of  marble  supported  by  Columns  of  the 
same  ; and  the  view  from  the  interior  of 
this  proudly  situated  Edifice  is  enchant- 
ing. Immediately  below  the  Convent- 
ual Garden  lies  the  large  flat-roofed 
City  of  Naples ; whose  streets  appear  like 
narrow  foot-paths ; while  the  buzz  of 
the  inhabitants,  looking  like  pigmies, 
and  the  noise  of  the  carriages,  which  seem 
no  larger  than  children’s  toys,  is  with 
difficulty  distinguishable.  On  one  side 
is  Capodimonte,  and  the  rich  Neapolitan 
Campania ; on  another  rise  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  Apennine,  with  Vesu- 

aiderable;  though,  from  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  and  the  almost  innumerable  steps  which 
compose  the  foot-way,  this  walk  is  fatiguing. 
The  coach-road  is  circuitous,  but  good. 
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vius  in  their  front ; while  on  another 
lies  the  wide-stretching  Bay  of  Naples, 
bordered  by  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  and  Torre  dell’  Annunciata  on 
the  left,  and  by  Nisida,  Pozzuoli,  Baja, 
and  the  Promontory  of  Miseno  on  the 
right;  and  in  Strabo’s  time,  when  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  were,  according  to  his 
report,  so  thickly  lined  with  towns, 
villas,  and  temples,  that  the  whole  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  one  continued 
city,  this  prospect  must  have  been  rich 
and  beautiful  beyond  conception.  It  is 
now  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from 
that  part  of  the  Conventual  Garden 
called  The  Belvedere.  1 * 

Costello  i S'.  Elmo — a Fortress,  ori- 
ginally denominated  S.  Ermo,  and 
afterwards  S.  Erasmo,  was  begun  by  the 
Normans  ; and  is  chiefly  formed  out  of 
an  immense  rock,  said  to  be  hewn  into 
subterranean  apartments  which  extend 
to  the  Castello  Nuovo,  Charles  V, 
made  it  into  a Citadel.  8 

On  the  road  from  Naples  to  the 
Church  of  S.  Martino  is  the  Villa  Flo- 
ridiana,  which  Travellers  usually  visit : 
and  about  four  miles  distant  from  S. 
Elmo,  on  a lofty  Hill,  stands  the  Church 
of  the  Camaldoli ; which  commands  a 
most  extensive  View,  and  is  embellished 
with  Paintings  by  Calabrese,  Baroc- 
cio,  &c. 

A Ibergo  de'  Poveri.  This  immense 
and  magnificent  building  (not  yet 
finished)  is  an  Asylum  for  Orphans  and 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 

five  them  the  advantage  of  education. 

lere  the  Boys  are  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  engraving,  the  ele- 
ments of  the  mathematics,  &c. ; and  the 
Girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving  linen, 
knitting,  and  other  things  useful  to  the 
poor. 

Naples  contains  several  Theatres. 
The  Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  the  larg- 
est and  most  splendid  Opera-house  in 
Italy,  was  so  nearly  destroyed  by  fire, 
during  the  year  1815,  that  nothing  but 
the  party  walls  and  front  of  the  building, 
remained : eleven  months  afterwards, 
however,  this  Theatre  rose  from  its 

1 The  abominable  Neapolitan  custom  of 

throwing  dead  bodies,  without  coffins,  into 
burial-places  under  theChurches,  renders  those 
which  arc  most  used  as  receptacles  for  the 

Dead,  dangerous  to  the  Living. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  Churches 

least  objectionable  on  the  above-mentioned 

account,  should  confine  themseves  to  S».  Ma- 

ria del'  Parto  — S.  Martino — Trinity  Mag- 

giore — S*.  Chiara  — S.  Domenico  Maggiore — 


ashes,  ornamented  with  even  more  than 
it  original  splendour  ; and  exhibiting 
six  rows  of  boxes,  a parterre  capable  of 
accommodating  674  persons  seated,  and 
above  150  standing ; a stage,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  are  immense : spacious 
corridors ; excellent  stairs  ; and  an  ad- 
joining edifice,  called  the  Ridotto,  which 
comprises  ball-rooms,  eating-rooms,  and 
apartments  for  gaming ; the  last  were 
constantly  open,  night  and  day,  till  the 
Revolution ; from  which  period  they 
have  been  shut  up.  The  Teatro  Reale 
del  Fondo  is  another  Opera-house, 
smaller  than  San  Carlo,  but  handsome. 
The  Teatro  de'  Fiorentini  and  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  are  appropriated  [to  Buffs 
Operas  and  Plays.  The  Teatro  di  San 
Ferdinando  is  larger  than  any  other, 
except  San  Carlo.  The  Teatro  della 
Fentce,  and  the  Teatro  di  San  Carlino, 
are  very  small,  but  much  frequented  on 
account  of  Pulcinella  3 * * * *,  who  exhibits  in 
these  Theatres ; and  is  a character  pecu- 
liar now  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and, 
apparently,  of  Grecian  origin  : his  per- 
formances are  highly  amusing  to  Per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  Neapolitan 
dialect.  The  Teatro  della  Fenice,  and 
the  Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  are  usually 
open  twice,  during  24  hours.  The 
Theatres  Royal  are  opened  alternately ; 
because  the  same  singers,  dancers,  and 
musicians,  belong  to  both. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Villa  Reale ; the  Chiaja;  the  Giardino 
Botanico,  made  by  the  French,  and 
situated  in  the  Foria  on  the  way  to  the 
Campo  Marzo,  also  made  by  the  same 
nation ; who  likewise  constructed  a 
Road  called,  by  them,  Strada  Napoleon, 
which  extends  from  Naples  to  Capo- 
dimonte  ; and  is  a magnificent  and 
particularly  beneficial  work  ; as  car- 
riages which  could  not  formerly  be 
drawn  up  the  hill  without  four  horses, 
now  go  constantly  with  a pair  ; so  that 
this  beautiful  drive  is  become,  during 
summer,  the  favourite  airing  of  the 
Neapolitans.  The  Road  begun  by 
Murat,  and  extending  from  the  Mer- 
gellina  to  the  western  extremity  of 

S».  Maria  dollaJPieth — S.  Paolo — S Filippo  Nerl 
— S.  Gennaro  — the  Nunziata,  and  the  S.  S. 
Apostoli. 

* The  Hill  on  which  thii  Fortress  stands  was 
anciently  called  Ermo,  from  a Phoenician  word, 
signifying  High  and  sublime;  and  subsequently 
acquired  the  appellaUon  of  S.  Erasmo,  in  con- 
sequence of  a Chapel  being  erected  on  its  sum- 
mit, and  dedicated  to  that  Saint 

3 In  Neapolitan,  Polecenelta. 
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Capo  Coroglio,  is  likewise  a beautiful 
promenade,  of  above  two  miles  in 
length,  leading  toward  Pozzuoli ; so  that 
persons  who  visit  that  Town  are  no  longer 
compelled  to  go  by  the  old  road,  which 
passes  through  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo.  1 

Persons  wno  have  time  to  spare  would 
do  well  to  visit  the  Market  built  by  the 
French  in  imitation  of  an  ancient  Forum 
Venalium;  and  ornamented  by  a figure 
of  Abundance  in  its  centre  (this  Market 
communicates  with  the  Strada  Toledo. ) 
British  Travellers  should  likewise  visit 
the  Chapel  of  the  Crocelle,  in  the  Chia- 
tamone ; where  a moment  has  been 
lately  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Chetwode  Eustace  ; the 
eloquent  and  animated  author  of  “ The 
Classical  Tour  through  Italy."  This 
monument  consists  of  a plain  tablet  of 
white  marble ; on  which,  between  two 
pillars,  a female  figure  (perhaps  repre- 
senting Italy)  stands  in  relief,  leaning, 
in  a pensive  attitude,  on  a tomb  ; and 
by  her  side  is  a stork,  in  the  act  of  de- 
vouring a serpent.  The  inscription  is 
in  Latin,  and  ends  with  the  following 
lines : — 

“_Corr,  vale  / Patrice  manet,  teternumque 
manebit 

Te  gcnuisse  decus,  non  tumuldsse  dolor. " 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  Fo- 
reigners to  procure  good  water,  a scarce 
commodity  at  Naples ; that  of  the  Fon- 
tana Medina,  near  the  Largo  del  Cas- 
tello,  and  that  of  the  Fontana  di  S. 
Pietro  Martire,  and  its  environs,  is 
wholesome ; but  persons  who  do  not 
contrive  to  procure  water  from  one  of 
these  Fountains,  which  are  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct,  incur  the  risk  of  being 
attacked  with  a dysentery,  or  some  other 
putrid  disease. 

The  Climate  of  Naples  differs  ma- 
terially in  different  parts  of  the  City. 
Persons  who  wish  for  a situation  con- 
genial to  weak  lungs,  should  reside  in 
the  Foria.  In  the  Largo  del  Gastello 
and  its  environs  the  air  is  tolerably  soft: 

1 Opposite  to  Capo  Coroglio,  a narrow  path 
on  the  left  leads  down  to  Reservoirs  for  Kish, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  belonging  to  Vciliua 
Pol  I in. 

2 On  the  eve  of  the  Festival  of  Corpus 
Christ!,  the  Magistrates  of  Naples  give  a Con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  the 
common  People,  in  a long  and  wide  street, 
which  is  fttted  up  for  the  occasion,  with  Gal- 
leries on  each  side;  a Fountain  in  the  centre, 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  statues  ; and,  at 
the  upper  end,  a handsome  Temple,  in  which 
the  musicians  are  placed.  The  street  is  bril- 


but  in  the  quarter  of  S.  Lucia,  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  united  with  the 
dampness  occasioned  by  a tufo  moun- 
tain, directly  under  which  the  houses 
arc  built,  renders  the  situation  danger- 
ous to  invalids,  and  not  very  wholesome 
even  for  persons  in  health.  The  houses 
on  the  Chiaja  are  less  dangerous  than 
those  in  the  quarter  of  S.  Lucia,  be- 
cause farther  removed  from  the  tufo 
mountain ; but  their  situation  is  too 
bleak  for  persons  afflicted  with  tender 
lungs.  Pizzofalcone  is  wholesome, 
and  quiet ; a peculiar  advantage  at 
Naples. 

The  society  in  this  City  is  not  so 
good  as  at  Rome;  neither  is  the  Car- 
nival so  brilliant : but  the  Festival  of 
S*.  Maria  Piedigrotta,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  is  a sight  worth  seeing.  2 

Here  are  several  Hotels,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  private  Lodging- 
houses  ; among  the  former  of  which 
the,  The  Viitoni — The  Crocelle — and 
The  Gran  Jlretagna. 

Mr.  Roskilly,  an  eminent  English 
Surgeon,  resides  constantly  at  Naples, 
as  does  Mr.  O’Reilly,  Surgeon  to  the 
British  Legation  ; and  Mr.  Giordan,  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  One  or  two 
English  Physicians  usually  reside  there 
also. 

The  character  of  the  Neapolitans  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mistaken  by  Tra- 
vellers: who  seem  inclined  to  think  the 
lower  classes  cunning,  rapacious,  pro- 
fligate, and  cruel ; ana  the  more  exalted 
ignorant,  licentious,  and  revengeful : 
this,  however,  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
true  ; for  the  common  people  arc  open- 
hearted,  industrious,  charitable  3,  and 
though  passionate,  so  fond  of  drollery, 
that  a man  in  the  greatest  rage  will 
suffer  himself  to  be  appeased  by  a joke  ; 
and  though  a Neapolitan  sometimes 
does  an  injury,  from  the  first  impulse 
of  anger,  ne  is  not  malicious.  Those 
among  the  common  people  who  have 
mixed  much  with  Foreigners  are  expert 

liantly  illuminated  ; and  all  these  preparations 
are  made  within  the  space  of  six  hours.  The 
concert  begins  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and.  ends 
at  ten.  Tliis  entertainment  is  called  the  Fesla 
di  Chiatamone. 

* It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persona,  among 
the  lower  classes  of  Neapolitans,  who,  from 
motives  of  charity  alone,  adopt  and  maintain 
Foundlings;  calling  them  the  Children  of  the 
Madonna.  Charity,  however,  is  a virtue  found 
among  all  ranks  of  persons  in  France,  Italy 
and  Magna  Grascia. 
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in  making  bargains,  and  eager  to  extort 
money ; but  those  who  have  lived 
chiefly  among  each  other  display  no 
such  propensities ; and  what  seems  to 
indicate  a good  disposition  is,  that  they 
all  may  be  governed  by  kind  words ; 
while  a contrary  language  never  fails  to 
frustrate  its  own  purpose. 1 Gentlemen 
of  the  church,  law,  and  army,  are  well 
educated  : and  in  this  middle  rank  may 
be  found  as  much  true  friendship,  as 
much  sterling  worth,  and  as  many 
amiable  characters,  as  in  any  nation 
whatsoever:  neither  are  examples  want- 
ing, among  the  nobility,  of  talents,  eru- 
dition, ana  moral  virtue,  though  such, 
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for  a length  of  years,  has  been  the 
nature  of  the  Neapolitan  Government, 
that  persons  gifted  with  power  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  have  seldom  ven- 
tured to  exert  it.  Further,  we  should 
recollect  that  Parthenope,  long  the 
envied  prize  contended  tor  by  Poten- 
tates, and  consequently  accustomed  to  a 
perpetual  change  of  masters,  has  lost 
her  natural  energy ; and  is  become,  not 
from  her  fault,  but  her  misfortune,  irre- 
solute and  inconstant ; although  she 
still  retains  that  quickness  of  under- 
standing, and  perfect  civilisation,  for 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  have  been, 
from  ages  immemorial,  celebrated. 
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EXCURSION  TO  BAIZE. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  making 
this  excursion  is  to  hire  a caleche,  from 
nine  in  the  morning,  for  eight  hours,  to 
go  to  Pozzuoli,  and  wait  there,  till 
wanted.  Having  driven  in  this  carriage 

1 Some  writers  have  said  that,  among  the 
populace  at  Naples,  there  are  40,000  persons 
termed  Lazaroni  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Spanish  Lacero,  ragged),  who,  having  no  home, 
are  compelled  to  make  the  streets  their  sleeping. 


to  the  end  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  it  is 
usual  to  dismount,  and  walk  to  a Garden, 
where,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
arch  of  that  entry  to  the  Grotto  of  Po- 
silipo which  fronts  the  City,  stands  the 
Tomb  of  Virgil;  its  shape  apears  to  have 
been  a cylinder,  with  a dome,  supported 

place.  This,  however,  is  a mistake  ; for,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  there  are  not  more 
indigent  persons  without  a bed  at  Naples, 
than  in  other  cities  of  Southern  Europe. 
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by  a square  base,  and  ten  niches  for 
cinerary  urns  : these,  however,  have  dis- 
appeared ; as  likewise  has  the  bay-tree 
by  which  this  Sepulchre  was  once  over- 
shadowed. Virgil’s  Tomb  gave  birth 
to  the  four  following  and  beautiful 
lines:  their  author  was  asked,  “Whe- 
ther he  would  prefer  Fame  during  life, 
or  Renown  after  death  ?”  to  which  ques- 
tion he  answered  thus : — 

“ Firgiiii  ad  tumulum  divini  prtemia  Vatis, 

Extendit  virittem  /aurea  dsns  i camam. 

Quid  tibi  defuncto  hire  prosit  t felicior  oiim 

Sub  patuleefagi  leg  mine  virus  eras." 

As  Antiquaries  have  questioned  whe- 
ther the  Ruin  shown  as  Virgil’s  Tomb 
was  really  so,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
superfluous  to  mention  that,  according 
to  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  his  re- 
mains were  removed  from  Brundusium, 
where  he  died,  to  Neapolis,  and  interred 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  that 
city,  which  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have 
extended  no  farther  on  the  right  than 
the  rock  of  Megaris,  now  occupied  by 
Castel  del  Uovo.  Donatus  asserts  that 
the  Tomb  was  placed  on  the  Via  Puteo- 
lana ; which,  according  to  the  ancient 
Itineraries,  ascended  the  hill  of  Posi- 
lipo,  but  did  not  pass  through  its  Grotto; 
and  the  Ruin  in  question  is  evidently 
so  situated  as  to  accord  with  the  state- 
ment given  by  Eusebius,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  Donatus. 

The  Garden  which  contains  this 
Tomb  commands  a magnificent  view  : 
and  in  an  Arbour  here,  Travellers  often 
dine  immediately  above  what  used  to  be 
a place  of  interment  for  the  British 
nation,  before  they  had  a consecrated 
Burial-ground  at  Naples. 

On  returning  hence  it  is  usual  to 
drive  through  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo, 
closing  the  carriage,  if  it  be  a caleche, 
while  traversing  that  part  of  the  Grotto 
which  is  near  Pozzuoli,  and  at  times 
damp  and  unwholesome.  Strabo,  Se- 
neca, Pliny,  and  other  Classics,  name 
this  subterranean  road ; but  by  whom 
it  was  formed  is  unknown,  a circum- 
stance which  proves  it  to  be  very  an- 
cient: and  as  it  was  evidently  bored 
through  the  hill  of  Pausilypus,  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  between  Nea- 
polis and  Puteoli,  both  of  which  cities 
belonged  at  one  period  to  the  Cumxans, 
it  seems  natural  to  ascribe  this  great 
labour  to  them ; who  were  accustomed 

1 Ttccvn:  r nt  'svtjj;  , the  ancient  appellation 
given  to  thia  part  of  the  environs  of  Naples, 
means  a cessation  from  sorrow : and  no  spot 


to  subterranean  works,  judging  from  the 
Temple  cf  the  Cumaan  Sibyl. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Grotto 
is  a Chapel ; in  the  centre  are  two  large 
funnels  cut  through  the  roof  to  admit 
light  and  air ; and  suspended  over  the 
road  are  lamps,  alw'ays  kept  burning. 
The  length  of  the  Grotto  is  computed 
to  be  2316  English  feet,  its  breadth  22, 
and  its  height  in  the  most  lofty  part  89. 
After  emerging  from  this  singular 
cavern,  the  road  to  Pozzuoli  passes  the 
Island  of  Nisida , formerly  Neds,  where 
Marcus  Brutus  had  a Villa;  and  where 
now  is  the  Lazzaretto.  On  arriving  at 
Pozzuoli  (called  by  the  Greeks,  Dicecar- 
chia *,  and,  by  the  Romans,  Puteoli),  it 
is  necessary  to  engage  a Guide,  a Boat 
for  Baiae,  &c.,  and  a donkey  to  go  round 
by  land  to  the  I.ucrine  Lake : a couple 
of  Torches  are  likewise  requisite  for 
the  subterranean  part  of  the  excursion  ; 
and  may  be  purchased  at  Pozzuoli : and, 
while  their  Boat  is  preparing.  Travellers 
usually  visit  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town. 

Diceearchia  appears  from  Strabo  to  have 
been  a Cumsean  Colony,  and  the  Har- 
bour of  Cuma?.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  the  Consul  Fabiuswas  ordered 
to  fortify  and  garrison  this  Town ; w hich, 
till  that  period,  had  only  been  frequented 
by  the  Homans  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  following  year  it  was  attacked  by 
Hannibal  without  success;  and  soon 
after  grew  into  a naval  station  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  embassy  from 
Carthage,  whiyh  was  sent  to  sue  for  peace 
at  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  Rome ; as  did  S.  Paul  about 
250  years  subsequent  to  this  epocha ; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  his 
journey  to  Rome,  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  remained  seven  days  at  Pu- 
teoli, as  it  was  then  denominated,  perhaps 
from  the  stench  emitted  by  the  sulphu- 
reous and  aluminous  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Strabo  speaks  of  Pu- 
teoli as  a place  of  extensive  commerce, 
particularly  connected  with  Alexandria, 
the  Emporium  of  the  East.  The  Har- 
bour of  Puteoli  was  spacious,  and  of  a 
peculiar  construction ; being  formed  of 
vast  piles  of  stone  and  mortar,  which, 
owing  to  the  strongly  cementing  pro- 
perties of  the  latter,  made  with  sand, 
now  called  Poxsolana,  became  solid  and 
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compact  masses  ; and  thus  being  sunk 
in  the  sea,  afforded  secure  anchorage 
for  any  number  of  vessels.  This  Har- 
bour possessed  the  advantage  of  a con- 
spicuous Light-house.  Puteoli  became 
a Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c.  558  ; and  was 
re-colonised  by  Augustus,  and  likewise 
by  Nero.  From  Cicero  we  learn  that 
it  was  a Municipium  ; and  Festus 
names  it  among  the  Pracfecturae : it 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
such  zeal  that  it  was  in  consequence 
called  Colonia  Flavin.  Antoninus  Pius 
repaired  the  Harbour  of  Puteoli.  Its 
Cathedral,  once  a Temple  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  exhibits  large  square 
stones  joined  together  without  cement, 
and  remains  of  Corinthian  Columns, 
with  an  Architrave,  all  of  which  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Edifice.  In  the  principal  Piazza  stands 
a Pedestal  of  white  marble,  found  in 
1693  ; on  which  are  represented  Figures 
in  Basso  Rilievo  personifying  the  14 
Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  destroyed,  during 
one  night,  by  an  earthguke,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius ; and  rebuilt  by  that  Empe- 
ror. In  the  same  Piazza  is  an  ancient 
Statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q.  Flavio 
Masio  Egnatio  Lolliano ; and  not  far 
distant  is  the  Temple  dedicated  to  the 
Sun,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Serapis 1 2 3 ; 
a magnificent  Edifice  erected  during 
the  sixth  century  of  Rome:  but  partly 
thrown  down,  and  completely  buried  by 
an  earthquake,  till  the  year  1750  of  the 
Christian  era;  when  it  was  fortunately 
discovered  by  a peasant,  who  espied  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Columns  a few  inches 
above  ground ; in  consequence  of  which 
an  excavation  was  begun,  and  the  Tem- 
ple displayed  to  view,  almost  entire : 
indeed,  had  those  parts  which  were 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  been 
restored  to  their  proper  places,  this 
Building  would  have  exhibited  the  most 
perfect,  and  one  of  the  noblest  vestiges 
of  antiquity  yet  discovered  — but,  alas ! 
the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  instead 
of  restoring,  or  even  leaving  things  in 
the  state  wherein  they  were  found,  liave 
taken  away  columns,  statues,  all,  in 


short  that  they  thought  worth  removal: 
neither  have  they. excavated  sufficiently  ; 
as  the  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
does  not  appear  to  be  yet  unburied: 
enough,  however,  meets  the  eye  to  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
imaginable.  This  Temple  is  134 
English  feet  long,  by  115 feet  wide,  its 
form  being  quadrangular.  Its  Pave- 
ment consists  of  beautiful  marbles,  with 
which  the  whole  Edifice  appears  to  have 
been  lined  : three  of  its  Columns  alone 
remain  standing ; and  these  have  been 
robbed  of  their  capitals  : each  Shaft  is 
one  solidpiece  of  cipollino.  Four  flights 
of  marble  steps  led  to  the  middle  part 
of  the  Temple ; which  part  was  65  feet 
in  diameter,  and  of  a circular  form ; 
and  near  the  Site  of  one  of  the  Flights 
of  Steps  are  two  Rings  of  Corinthian 
brass,  to  which  the  victims  destined 
for  slaughter  were  probably  fast- 
ened : the  Receptacles  for  their  blood 
and  ashes  still  remain ; as  do  the 
Bathing-rooms,  some  of  which  are 
nearly  perfect.  The  quantity  of  water 
in  and  about  this  Temple,  added  to  the 
circumstance  of  there  being,  within  its 
walls,  upward  of  30  Small  Apartments, 
several  of  w hich  resemble  Baths,  induces 
antiquaries  to  think  the  Sick  and  In- 
firm resorted  hither,  to  bathe  in  con- 
secrated water,  which  the  priesls  of 
Serapis  provided  ; obtaining,  no  doubt, 
thereby,  a considerable  revenue.  4 
After  having  seen  this  Temple,  Tra- 
vellers usually  embark  in  their  little 
vessel,  and  examine  the  Piers  of  the 
ancient  Mote,  a magnificent  work, 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Cumteans,  and  repaired  by 
the  Roman  Emperors,  and  to  which 
Caligula  joined  his  Bridge  of  Boats. 
Then  leaving  on  the  right,  Monte 
Nuovo,  (formed  a.  d.  1538,  in  36  hours, 
by  a volcanic  explosion  3),  it  is  usual 
to  land  at  the  Lucrine  Lake  4 ; between 
which  and  the  Lake  Avernus  s Agrippa 
opened  a Canal  of  Communication, 
forming  of  both  the  Julian  Port:  and 
in  this  vicinity  is  the  Lake  Avernus, 
the  Tartarus  of  Virgil,  described  in 


1 This  name  is  probably  derived  (Vom  two 
Hebrew  words  denoting  the  burning  fire,  or 
substance.  — See  Pabkih'RST’i  Hebrew  Lexi- 
con. 7th  edit.  8vo,  p.  346 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  by  torch-light 

2 The  water  adjoining  to  this  Temple  is  now 
used  tor  medicinal  purposes. 

3 The  earthquake  which  produced  Monte 

Nuovo  ingulfed  the  Village  of  Tripergole, 


filled  up  great  part  of  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and 
probably  destroyed  the  Oyster-beds  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  by  the  J-atin  |>oets. 

* According  to  Pliny,  a Dolphin,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  frequented  this  Lake  ; and 
was  rendered  so  tainc  by  a Hoy,  that  he  would 
sit  upon  the  Fish's  back,  and  cross  the  Lake  in 
this  manner. 

9 Supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano. 
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the  sixth  book  of  the  -SEneid,  and  once 
so  noxious,  that  if  birds  attempted  to 
fly  over  it,  they  dropped  down  dead.  1 
On  its  banks  are  ruins  of  a Temple , sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  either  to 
Proserpine  or  Pluto ; and  hence,  a 
shady  and  beautiful  path  leads  to  what 
is  denominated  the  Grotto  of  the  oracular 
Cumaan.  Sibyl,  supposed  to  have  led 
from  Virgil's  Tartarus  to  the  Cocytus, 
Acheron®,  Styx,  Elysium, &c.  Through 
this  Cavern  (the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  in 
minature).  Travellers  proceed  by  torch- 
light, passing  what  are  called  the  Sibyl's 
Baths:  which  consist  of  three  small 
Chambers  decorated  with  Mosaics ; but 
now  filled  near  two  feet  deep  with  water ; 
and,  after  quitting  the  Cavern,  the  best 
plan  is,  to  send  the  donkey  by  land  to 
Bauli,  re-embark  in  the  boat,  and  pro- 
ceed by  water  to  Nero's  Villa  ; where  it 
is  usual  to  visit  the  Vapour  Baths ; which 
are,  however,  intensely  hot,  and  ex- 
tremely oppressive  : the  Neapolitans 
use  them  during  summer ; and  the 
water  here  boils  an  egg  in  two  minutes. 3 
On  re-embarking  for  Bate,  (so  called 
from  Baius,  a follower  of  Ulysses,) 
Travellers  pass  other  Hot  Baths,  which 
belonged  to  Nero’s  Villa  : and  the  Steps 
which  led  from  that  Edifice  to  the  sea ; 
together  with  the  Ruins  of  Catsar's  Villa, 
situated  upon  the  north  point  of  the 
Bay  of  Bate.  The  first  object  of 
interest  which  presents  itself  at  Bate  is 
the  Temple  of  Venus  Genelrix:  abeautiful 
Ruin,  the  outside  of  which  is  octagonal, 
the  inside  circular.  The  garden  imme- 
diately behind  this  Temple  contains 
Chambers,  called  Catnere  di  Venere, 
which  exhibit  remains  of  stucco  Orna- 
ments finely  executed;  and  adjoining  to 

1 Ancient  historians  assert  that  no  Fish 
could  exist  in  this  Lake  : at  present,  however, 
it  abounds  with  Fish  ; and  many  aquatic  Birds 
not  only  fly  over  it,  but  repose  unhurt  upon  its 
bosom.  It  was  originally  called  Aomos,  a 
Greek  word,  which  means  without  Birds. — 
See  Locket,  lib.  vi. 

3  The  Acheron  was  the  Achcrutia  Pnlus  of 
the  ancients ; called,  by  Virgil,  from  the  black- 
ness of  it*  water,  PaJus  Tenebrosa.  The  Lake 
of  Fusaro  is  situated  on  the  Palude  Acherusia  ; 
and,  at  certain  seasons,  a Traiteur  resides  near 
the  Lake,  and  supplies  Travellers  with  dinner. 

3 The  Marchcse  Mascara  has  made  a carriage- 
road  from  Nero’s  Baths  to  the  Cape  of  Mise- 
num  ; hoping  that  the  Neapolitan  Government 
would  grant  him,  as  a compensation.  The 
Dritto  di  Barriera  ; but  this  has  not  yet  been 
done;  and  his  only  recompense,  at  present,  is 
the  sight  of  a new  Colony  of  Fishermen. 

4 This  spot,  according  to  tradition,  was 
originally  called  Boautia,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hercules  hating  landed  here  with 


these  Chambers  are  Ruins  of  Public 
Baths.  In  this  vicinity  stand  the 

Temples  of  Mercury  and  Diana  Baiana : 
the  first  of  which  is  a circular  Edifice, 
nearly  perfect ; with  an  Aperture  in  its 
Dome  similar  to  that  of  the  Pantheon  : 
the  second  is  a picturesque  Ruin  ; and 
appears  to  have  been  hexagonal  without ; 
but,  like  the  Temple  of  \ enus,  circular 
within.  Some  writers  imagine  these 

three  Temples,  as  they  are  now  called, 
made  part  of  the  Public  Baths.  After 
having  examined  them.  Travellers 
usually  return  to  their  boat  ; rowing 
past  the  Villa  of  Mai  ins  and  the  l’iscince 
of  Hortennus,  the  foundations  of  w'hich 
may  still  be  discerned  under  water,  and 
then  relanding  at  Bauli  4,  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  Villa  of  Lucullus,  where  Ti- 
berius expired.  The  Substructions  of 
this  Villa,  and  the  celebrated  Reservoir, 
called  Piscina  Mirabile 5,  consisting  of 
48  Piers,  merit  observation;  as  does  the 
neighbouring  Cape  of  Misenum,  so  deno- 
minated, according  to  Virgil,  from  Mi- 
senus,  one  of  the  followers  of  A£neas, 
whom  that  Prince  interred  there.  6 
Misenum,  probably  a Cumaan  Port  in 
remote  ages,  was  the  Harbour  which 
contained  the  Roman  Fleet  commanded 
by  Pliny  the  elder,  at  the  time  of  that 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabte. 
During  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  naval 
stations  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  Ravenna  was  in  the 
Adriatic ; and  the  summit  of  the  Hill 
on  which  stand  the  Ruins  of  the  Villa 
of  Lucullus,  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  former  Port,  the  Stygian  Lake,  (for 
such,  according  to  Virgil,  is  the  Mare 

the  oxen  of  Geryon,  when  returning  from 
Spain : and  on  the  sea-shore  near  Bauli  are 
faint  trace*  of  an  Edifice  «uppo*ed  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Hcrcule* 
Bovalius. 

It  was  in  the  villa  of  Hortensius  at  Bauli 
that  Nero  received  his  mother,  Agrippina,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  life. 

1 This  building  contained  Reservoirs  of 
purified  water,  for  the  use  of  the  Homan  Fleet  : 
which  water,  from  being  purified  before  it 
entered  the  Reservoirs,  was  not  liable  to  be- 
come putrid  when  kept  in  barrels. 

5  The  Hatbour  of  Misenum  was  the  spot 
where  Octavius  Caesar  and  Antony  dined  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  on  board  his  galley.  During 
their  dinner,  Pompeius’*  Admiral,  Menas, 
originally  a Slave  to  whom  he  had  given  free- 
dom, came  behind  him,  and  said  ; “ Shall  1 cut 
the  cable, and  render  you  Master  oftheWorld  ?" 
“ Why  did  you  not  do  so  without  consulting 
me?"  (replied  Pompeius—)  “My  word  is 
pledged  ; 1 must  abide  by  it" 

O 
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Morto,  or  third  Basin  of  this  Harbour,) 
and  the  Elysian  Fields  >,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mare  Morto.  When  re- 
turning from  the  summit  of  the  Hill,  it 
is  customary  to  visit  the  Cento  Came - 
relic , supposed  to  have  been  a Prison ; 
and  consisting  of  several  small  Subter- 
ranean Apartments  vaulted,  and  lined 
with  plaster.  After  having  seen  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  Guard-rooms, 
and  descended  into  the  Vaults,  by  the 
aid  of  torches,  Travellets  usually  stop, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  Marina  di 
Bauli,  to  examine  a double  Row  of 
Columbaria ; and  then  visit  lastly  what 
is  called  IlSepolcro  d'Jgripjnna  ; though 
probably  it  was  a Corridor  of  the 
Theatre'  which  belonged  to  her  Villa  ; 
for,  according  to  Tacitus,  she  was  pri- 
vately buried,  after  having  been  killed 
by  order  of  Nero;  and  the  identical 
spot  which  enclosed  her  remains  is  un- 
known. 4 

On  returning  to  Pozzuoli,  Travellers 
usually  go  (while  their  can  iage  is  get- 
ting ready)  to  visit  the  Amphitheatre. 
This  Edifice,  though  better  preserved 
than  any  other  ancient  Structure  at 
Pozzuoli,  has  suffered  considerably  from 
earthquakes.  Its  form  is  an  oval, 
and  it  had  two  stories;  its  Arena  is 
about  190  feet  long,  by  130  wide:  its 
Walls  are  composed  of  large  square 
stones  ; and  the  number  of  spectators  it 
contained  was  45,000.  Near  this  spot  is 
a Subterranean  Ituin,  called  11  Labennto 
di  Dedalo;  but  more  probably  a Re- 
servoir for  the  water  used  in  the  Amphi- 
theatre. 3 

EXCURSION  TO  CDMJE,  & C. 

In  order  to  visit  Cum®,  &c.  it  is  ad- 
visable to  leave  Naples  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  a Calcche  hired  for  the 
morning;  and,  on  reaching  the  Gate  of 
Pozzuoli,  it  is  expedient  to  engage  a 
Cicerone,  and  go  under  his  guidance  to 
the  Solfatara , about  a mile  above  the 
Town,  in  order  to  see  the  process  of 

t The  Elysian  Fields  are  supposed  to  have 
been  a Roman  Burial-ground  for  persons  of 
opulence. 

2 It  is  usual  to  extend  this  excursion,  by 
visiting  the  Theatre  of  Misenum,  of  which  part 
of  the  Proscenium,  the  Declivity  for  Seats,  and 
the  Corridors  remain  ; and  by  likewise  visiting 
the  Grotla  Traconara,  a vast  Reservoir  under 
the  Promontory,  and  the  Fish  Ponds  of  Lucuilus 
under  its  western  side.  Pliny  says,  the  Fishes 
in  these  Reservoirs,  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Villas  at  Bal®,  were  so  tame  that  they  fed  out 
of  the  hand  ; and  when  called  by  then-: feeders 
leaped  out  of  the  water ; that  each  Fish  knew 
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making  alum,  vitriol,  and  sal-ammoniac, 
from  the  volcanic  substances  in  the 
vicinity.  The  Solfatara  was  deno- 
minated by  the  ancients  Forum  Vulcanic 
owing  to  the  number  of  holes  upon  its 
surface,  all  emitting  smoke  and  a sul- 
phureous stench.  Hence  it  is  usual  to 
proceed  to  the  Villa  of  Cicero , of  which 
a Wine-cellar  alone  remains ; the  stately 
porticoes  and  spacious  gardens  described 
by  Pliny,  being  all  swept  away  by  the 
hand  of  Oblivion.  Cicero  called  this 
Villa  The  Academia , from  having  com- 
posed his  Academic  Questions  here : 
and  here  died  the  Emperor  Adrian  ; to 
whose  memory  Antoninus  Pius  erected  a 
stately  Temple  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
Tomb.  Between  this  Villa  and  the 
Arco  Felice,  the  road  presents  an  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  view  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Avernus,  compre- 
hending Monte  Nuovo,  the  Temple 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  either 
to  Proserpine,  or  Pluto;  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  with  part  of  Baiae,  Misenum, 
Capri,  &c. ; and  previous  to  arriving  at 
the  Arco  F elice  it  passes  remains  (f  the 
Aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  to 
Cumae,  and  the  neighbouring  Villas. 
The  Arco  Felice,  or  Gate  of  Cuirue  (the 
most  ancient  City  in  this  part  of  Magna 
Gratia),  served  also  for  a Citadel  and 
an  Aqueduct;  and  its  summit,  if  the 
day  be  clear,  commands  a fine  view  of  the 
Circean  Promontory,  and.  the  Islands 
of  Ischia,  Ponza,  and  Vandolena;  the  f 
last  of  which  was  the  ancient  Pandatavia , 
whither  Julia  was  banished. 

Cumae  retains  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  appears  according  to  good  authority 
to  have  been  founded  by  Grecian  ad- 
venturers from  Euboea,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hippocles  of  Cumae  in  Euboea, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  about  1050, 
a.  c.  It  was,  from  its  commencement, 
a flourishing  maritime  Town,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  Cities 
of  Campania.  At  length,  however,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites  ; 

its  name;  and  that  several  of  them  were 
decorated  with  necklaces  and  ear-rings. 

3 The  expenses  usually  attendant  upon  this 
excursion  are,  — Caleche,  if  it  go  no  farther 
than  Pozzuoli,  two  piastres;  but  if  it  proceed 
to  Fusaro,  three  ducats  — Boat  with  four  oars, 
three  ducats— Cicerone,  from  10  to  12  carlini 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  two  carlini  — 

Baths  of  Nero,  three  or  four  carlini  — Camere 
di  Venere,  two  carlini  — Cento  Camerelle,  two, 
carlini— Piscina  Mirabile,  two  carlini— Don- 
key and  Guide,  from  six  to  eight  carlini;  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a boat  with  four  oars, 
unless  the  party  be  large. 
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and  from  that  period  lost  its  importance,  j have  stood  above  ground;  and  perhaps 
When  Campania  placed  itself  under  the  immediately  over  a part  of  the  Cavern  : 
protection  of  Rome,  Cumae  did  the  for  it  is  an  his'orical  fact  that  the  latter 
same;  and  obtained  shortly  after  the  actually  existed,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
privileges  of  a Municipium.  During  during  a siege,  which  the  Fortress  of 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  Cuma>,  when  in  possession  of  the  Goths, 
by  Hannibal ; but  vigorously  and  sue-  maintained  against  Narses ; who,  by 
cessfully  defended  by  Sempronius  Grac-  undermining  the  Cavern,  caused  the 
chus  ; and  under  Augustus  it  became  a citadel  to  sink  into  the  hollow  ; and 
Roman  Colony  ; though,  owing  to  the  thus  put  an  end  to  the  siege.  The  C'a- 
superior  attractions  of  Ua'lte  and  Nea-  vern  consisted  of  one  vast  chamber 
polis,  it  prospered  so  little  that  in  Ju-  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  From  the 
venal’s  time  it  was  nearly  deserted  ; he  summit  of  the  Hill  the  Acheron  is  dis- 
ealls  it  “ Vacua  Cuma."  Romualdo  tinguishable  toward  the  south;  and 
1 1,  Duke  of  Reneventum.  took  it,  in  about  four  miles  northward  stands  Torre 
715;  and  the  Neapolitans  destroyed  it,  di  Patria,  on  the  site  cf  the  ancient 
In  1207.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  after  his  [ 1.  item  it  m,  whither  Scipio  Africanus  re- 
expulsion from  Rome,  obtained  an  asy-  tired  ; and  where  he  died. 1 * After  de- 
lum  at  Cumte.  1 scending  from  the  height  which  exhibits 

On  each  side  of  the  Arco  Felice  may  1 this  prospect.  Travellers  are  usually 
be  seen  considerable  vestiges  of  that  conducted  to  a Cavern  still  in  Existence, 
branch  of  the  Via  Domitiana  which  ex-  | and  called  The  Grotto  of  the  Sibyls  ex- 
tended from  Vultumum  to  Litemum , mea  and  Cvmana : it  is  supposed  to 
Cumte,  the  Lakes  Lucrinus and  Aoemus,  communicate  with  that  on  the  margin 
Pausilypus,  KertpoUs,  and  Herculaneum,  of  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  contains  ini 
To  the  right  of  the  Arco  Felice  is  a j ancient  Staircase  leading  to  several  ati- 
Ruin,  called  the  Temple  of  the  Giants,  dent  Baths.* 

because  some  colossal  statues  were  found  From  this  spot  it  is  customary  to  re- 
within  its  walls ; here  likewise  are  con-  turn  to  Naples  by  the  Acherusia  Pains, 
siderable  remains  of  the  Cumaean  Aque-  now  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  celebrated  for 
duct : and  hence  the  road  proceeds  oysters.3 
through  what  appears  to  have  been  one 

of  the  streets  of  Cumte , to  the  Castle;  excursion  to  thk  i.akf.  dacnako,  &c. 
which,  judging  from  the  immense  stones  In  order  to  visit  the  Lake  d’Agnano, 
it  is  composed  of,  was  a very  ancient  Sec.,  it  is  advisable  to  hire  a Caliche  for 
Grecian  work ; and  which,  during  the  four  hours ; driving  to  the  Village  im- 
fifth  century,  when  Alaric,  King  of  the  mediately  beyond  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo, 
Westragoths  subdued,  this  country,  was  < inquiring  there  for  the  Keeper  of  the 
in  such  good  condition,  that  he  deposited  Grotto  del  Cane,  and  proceeding,  ac- 
the  spoils  of  his  conquests  here,  as  a place  companicd  by  him,  to  the  Logo  if  Ay  nano, 
of  strength.  After  examining  this  ruin,  once  the  crater  of  a volcano,  as  appears 
Travellers  usually  ascend  the  Rock  above  j by  its  form;  and  likewise  by  the  vol- 
it ; where,  according  to  Virgil,  Dadalus  ' canic  substances  surrounding  it.  On 
alighted,  after  his  flight  from  Crete,  j the  Ranks  of  the  Lake  are  some  remains 
consecrated  his  wings  to  Apollo,  and  of  a Villa  which  belonged  to  Lucul/us, 
built  a Temple  to  that  god : but  the  who  opened  a communication  between 
only  Antiquities  now  remaining  here  the  sea  and  this  Lake;  converting  the 
are  Baths  and  Reservoirs  for  water,  latter  into  a Reservoir  for  Fish.  Con- 
According  to  some  opinions  the  Temple  tiguous  to  the  Ruins  of  this  Villa  are 
was  excavated  in  the  Rock,  instead  of  the  Vapour  Baths  of  S.  Germane,  fre- 
being  placed  upon  its  summit,  and  more  quented,  during  summer,  by  persons 
commonly  denominated  the  Cavern  of  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism : nnd  not 
the  Cumaean  Sibyl  than  the  Fane  of  far  distant  is  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  the 
Apollo:  this  Fane,  however,  seems  to  mephitic  air  of  which  throws  a dog  into 

1 IMemum  became  ■ Roman  Colony  in  the  Amphitheatre  may  be  traced  at  Cum®,  on  the 
same  year  with  Vulturnum.  It  was  recolonised  Via  Domitiana,  and  near  some  remains  of 
by  Augustus,  and  ranked  among  the  1‘rae-  ancient  Sepulchres. 

fectura:."  Pliny  record*  that  in  his  day  there  3 The  Cicerone  who  attend*  Traveller* 
existed  near  Litemum  »ome  olive-trees  and  during  thi*  excursion  expects  a fee  of  10 
myrtle*  reputed  to  have  been  planted  by  Scipio.  cartini;  ho  furnishing  torches  for  the  Grotto 
* Vestiges  of  what  teem*  to  have  been  an  of  the  Sibyl*. 
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convulsions,  extinguishes  a lighted  torch, 
and  prevents  a pistol  from  going  off; 
hut  the  first  being  a cruel  experiment, 
Travellers  frequently  content  themselves 
with  witnessing  the  two  last.  The  next 
object  of  interest  is  the  Puciarelli;  a 
Rivulet  of  Boiling  Water,  issuing  from 
the  base  of  the  cone  of  the  Solfatara, 
and,  in  distance,  about  a mile  from  the 
Lago  d’Agnano.  This  Water  boils  an 
eg<”  in  eight  minutes,  and  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  alum  and  vitriol ; the 
latter  of  which  preponderates  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  produce  ink,  when  mixed 
with  galls.  Every  little  aperture  in  the 
earth  round  this  Hill  exhibits  sulphur 
crystallised,  sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  & c. 
Hence  Travellers  are  conducted,  in  the 
last  place,  to  Astroni , a romantic  Crater 
of  an  extinct  Volcano,  now  converted 
into  a Royal  hunting  Park.  The  Cra- 
ter is  walled  round  at  its  summit  (to 
prevent  the  Game  it  contains  from  es- 
caping), and  computed  to  be  about  four 
miles  and  a half  in  circumference. 
The  interior  part  exhibits  solid  lava, 
scoriae,  tufo,  pumice,  and  other  pro- 
ductions usually  found  in  active  vol- 
canoes. 1 

EXCURSION  TO  CASERTA,  &C.2 

The  distance  between  Caserta  and 
Naples  (as  already  mentioned)  is  13 
miles : and  persons  going  from  the  lat- 
ter to  see  the  former  place,  and  intending 
to  accomplish  the  excursion  in  one  day, 
usually  take  fresh  horses  from  the  Post- 
house  at  Caserta,  in  order  to  visit  the 
Aqueduct , which  is  five  miles  farther  dis- 
tant. This  celebrated  modern  work 
owes  its  existence  to  Charles  III,  of 
Naples,  who  employed,  as  his  architect, 
the  Cav.  Vanvitelli  : and  after  a pas- 
sage had  been  cut  through  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  a Bridge  erected,  stupendous 
in  height,  and  beautiful  in  construction, 
the  Waters  of  Nine  Springs  at  Airola 
were  conveyed  to  Caserta,  a distance  of 
12  miles,  by  this  Aqueduct:  which, 
computing  its  sinuosities,  is  nearly  27 
miles  in  length.  About  three  hours 
must  be  employed  to  see  it  properly, 
reckoning  the  drive  to  and  fro.  On  re- 
turning to  Caserta,  Travellers  usually 
visit  the  Palace , built  likewise  by  Van- 
vitelli, at  the  command  of  Charles  I II ; 

1 To  the  Keeper  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane, 
and  Vapour  Baths,  it  is  usual  to  give  five  or 
six  car  Uni ; and  to  the  Keeper  at  Astroni  two 
carlini. 

2 It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  a cold  dinner  to 

Caserta,  as  refreshments  may  always  be  ob- 


and  in  point  of  size  and  architecture, 
the  most  splendid  Royal  Residence 
existing : its  form  is  rectangular ; its 
length  746  feet,  its  breadth  576,  and  its 
height  113  feet.3  Superb  columns  of 
giallo  antico  ornament  the  outside  of 
this  Edifice,  the  principal  Court  of  en- 
trance to  which  is  507  feet  in  length,  and 
particularly  magnificent ; so  likewise  is 
the  Great  Staircase.  The  Vestibule  to 
the  Chapel,  and  the  Chapel  itself,  highly 
merit  notice  ; the  latter  contains  a fine 
Picture  by  Mengs.  The  large  Theatre 
is  decorated  with  12  Columns  of  basalt, 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Se- 
rapis,  and  may  vie,  in  point  of  size  and 
splendour,  with  several  of  the  public 
theatres  of  Europe:  but  the  Royal 
Apartments  in  this  Palace,  though  vast, 
and  beautifully  proportioned,  are  so  ill 
furnished  as  to  be  little  worth  attention. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  Pa- 
lace at  Caserta  is  the  Silk  Manufactory 
of  S.  Leucio ; established  by  Ferdinand 
1,  and  still  under  Royal  Patronage. 
The  Manufacturers  form  a small  Co- 
lony, living  in  the  buildings  which  sur- 
round the  Palazzo  di  Carditello,  a Royal 
Residence,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
Hill,  which  commands  a magnificent 
view. 

Caserta  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Saticula. 

EXCURSION  TO  VESUVIUS. 

Vesuvius,  anciently  called  Vesevus , is 
described  by  Strabo  as  remarkably  fer- 
tile at  its  base,  but  entirely  barren  and 
full  of  apertures  toward  its  summit ; 
whence  he  concluded  that  this  volcano, 
though  once  in  a state  of  activity,  had 
been  extinguished  from  want  of  fuel. 
Diodorus  Siculus  represents  it  as  being 
in  a quiescent  state  : but,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus,  it  burst  forth  with  ap- 
palling fury,  and  buried  every  town  in 
its  near  neighbourhood.  Since  that 
period  it  has  been  subject  to  perpetual 
eruptions.  An  important  battle,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  was  fought  at  the  foot 
of  this  mountain,  between  the  Romans 
and  Latins,  when  the  elder  Decius  der 
voted  himself  for  his  country.  The  en- 
gagement is  described  as  having  taken 
place  near  the  river  Veseris ; and  a 
stream,  so  called,  is  supposed  to  have 

tained  at  the  Post-house  there.  The  expense 
of  a Calfeeho,  for  going  and  returning  the  same 
day,  is  three  ducats. 

3  According  to  the  Naples’  Guide,  published 
in  182H,  the  length  of  this  Palace  is  803  English 
feet,  and  its  breadth  623  feet. 
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run  under  the  walls  of  Herculaneum, 
some  traces  of  its  course  having  been 
discovered  by  modem  excavators. 

The  Author  of  this  Work,  wishing  to 
see  a slight  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
happened  in  November,  1818,  hired  a 
carriage  to  go  to  Ilesina  (anciently  Re- 
tina, and  five  miles  distant  from  Na- 
ples) ; took  a basket  of  cold  meat,  bread, 
and  wine,  together  with  six  torches  1 * ; 
and  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  Ladies, 
five  hours  before  sunset.  When  arrived 
at  Resina,  the  party  drove  to  the  House 
$f  Salvatore  Madonna,  the  principal, 
and  by  far  the  best  informed  Cicerone 
of  the  Mountain  8 ; and  after  dismissing 
their  carriage,  and  giving  directions  that 
it  should  be  ready  again  in  seven  hours, 
at  the  same  place,  to  convey  them  back 
to  Naples,  they  requested  Salvatore  to 
provide  mules,  guides,  and  one  chaise-d- 
porleurs and  likewise  to  undertake  to 
pay  the  guides  himself ; in  order  to 
' prevent  importunities  for  more  than  the 
proper  price,  namely,  each  donkey  and 
guide  one  ducat,  and*  each  chaise-a-por- 
teurs,  with  eight  men,  six  ducats.  To 
the  Cicerone  it  is  customary  to  give 
from  12  to  15  carlini.3  From  Resina 
to  the  Hermitage  on  Vesuvius  there  is 
a good  mule-path  ; and  the  ride  occu- 
pies about  two  hours : thence,  toward 
the  Crater,  during  1818,  mules  pro- 
ceeded with  safety  for  half  an  hour 
longer;  but,  afterwards,  Travellers  were 
compelled  to  walk,  or  to  be  carried  in  a 
chaise-d-porteurs.  This  walk  was  very 
laborious,  and  occupied  a full  hour : 
but,  on  reaching  the  little  Plain  imme- 
diately below  the  Crater,  every  sensation 
of  fatigue  was  banished  by  the  sight  of 
five  distinct  streams  of  fire  issuing  from 
two  mouths,  and  rolling,  wave  after 
wave,  slowly  down  the  mountain,  with 
the  same  noise,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
as  the  melting  Glaciers  roll  into  the 
valley  of  Chamouni : indeed,  this  awful 
and  extraordinary  scene  would  have 
brought  to  mind  the  base  of  the  Mon- 
tanvert,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crimson 

1 These  torches  are  18  grana  each,  if 
bought  at  Naples  ; and  three  carlini  each  , if 

bought  at  Resina. 

3 Salvatore  Madonna  resides  at  the  Fontana 
dl  Resina.  He  furnishes  every  possible  accom- 

modation for  ascending  Vesuvius;  and  has  a 

Collection  of  the  Minerals  and  Fossils  of  that 

Mountain  for  sale. 

3 Persons  who  ascend  and  descend  Vesuvius 
by  daylight  usually  give,  for  each  donkey  and 
guide,  eight  carlini ; for  each  chaue-H.porteun, 

with  six  men,  four  ducats ; and  to  the  Cicerone 


glare  and  excessive  heat  of  the  sur- 
rounding scorite. 

The  descent  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
mules  were  left,  was  by  a precipitous 
path,  knee-deep  in  ashes  mixed  with 
scoriae. 

It  is  advisable  for  persons  who  ascend 
Vesuvius  to  provide  themselves  with 
strong  boots,  and  stout  walking  sticks ; 
unless  they  resolve  to  be  carried  the 
whole  way  in  chairs ; which,  though 
generally  speaking  practicable,  is  some- 
times unpleasant. 

The  crater  of  this  Volcano  was  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  stupendous 
Eruption  of  1822 ; at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  is  computed  to  be  three  miles 
in  circumference : and  toward  the  Moun- 
tain called  Somma,  about  2000  feet  deep : 
though,  in  some  parts,  its  depth  does 
not  exceed  1200  feet.  Its  height  was 
much  diminished  by  the  Eruption  of 
1822. 4 * * * 

During  the  Spring  and  Summer  of 
183-1,  Vesuvius  was  in  a state  of  peculiar 
activity,  displaying,  for  several  months, 
fountains  of  fire,  showers  of  boiling 
water,  and  various  patches  of  Lava. 
One  evening,  toward  the  end  of  July, 
the  summit  of  this  Mountain  formed 
itself  into  an  immense  arch  of  fire,  op- 
posite to  the  Piano  di  Sorrento ; while 
the  Lava,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
arch,  ran  down  slowly  and  grandly 
toward  Pompeii  on  one  side,  and  toward 
Torre  del  Greco  on  the  other.  Co- 
lumns of  Steam  ejected,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Volcano,  enormous  red-hot  stones, 
which  rose,  according  to  report,  6000 
feet  high,  and,  in  foiling,  shook  the 
ground  for  and  near,  and  broke  into 
myriads  of  stars,  bright  for  the  moment 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day.  One  patch  of 
Lava,  which  threatened  Torre  del  Greco, 
appeared  to  be  full  half  a mile  in  extent, 
and  the  heat  it  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country  was  excessive. 

This  Eruption  disgorged  a consider- 
able quantity  of  iron,  which  gave  to  the 
Lava  a beautiful  variety  of  colours. 

12  carlini.  Sometimes,  however,  six  piastres 
are  demanded  for  a chat te-d-port  curs  during 
the  night,  and  four  piastres  during  the  day. 

Persons  who  provide  themselves  with  a cold 
dinner,  and  dine  at  the  Hermitage,  usually  pay 
for  a flask  of  the  wine  of  Vesuvius  (which  is 
excellent),  and  the  use  of  a room  with  a tire, 
about  one  piastre. 

4 The  ashes  ejected  by  that  eruption  are 
reported  to  have  contained  a small  quantity  of 
gold. 
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But  the  most  extensive  Eruption  of 
Lava  ever  known  to  have  been  ejected 
by  Vesuvius,  was  that  of  August  1834 : 
it  proved  fatal,  however,  to  no  one,  ex- 
cept a faithful  dog,  who  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  abandon  his  master’s  burn- 
ing property,  and  therefore  perished. 
Several  flourishing  vineyards  were  de- 
stroyed by  this  Eruption,  which  likewise 
considerably  diminished  the  height  of 
the  Mountain. 

EXCURSION  TO  HERCULANEUM. 

The  Via  Domitiana,  which  commenced 
at  Sinuessa,  had  two  branches,  one  lead- 
ing to  Puteoli  and  Cumae,  the  other  to 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  and 
Surrentum.  Herculaneum,  the  first 
Place  of  moment  on  the  latter  branch, 
stood  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
about  five  miles  from  Naples ; and,  in 
consequence  of  being  exposed  to  south- 
west gales,  was  deemed  particularly 
healthful.  At  Resina  we  find  the  ori- 
ginal descent  accidentally  made  into 
this  entombed  Town  1 2 ; on  visiting  which, 
Travellers  should  take  wax  torches  with 
them,  because  the  Cicerone  seldom  pro- 
vides a sufficient  number ; thick  shoes 
and  warm  clothing  are  likewise  needful; 
the  descent  being  in  some  parts  wet,  and 
the  air  damp. 

According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus, Herculaneum  was  founded  by 
Hercules.  ® The  Alexandrian  Chronicle 
mentions  it  as  having  been  built  60  years 
before  the  siege  of  Troy  ; and  we  may 
infer  from  Strabo,  that  it  existed  at  a 
very  remote  period.  Though  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  more  than  a 
Fortress,  occupied  successively  by  the 
' Osei,  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  Samnites,  and 
Romans,  it  at  length  received  a Roman 
Colony,  and  became,  according  to  Pliny 
and  Horus,  a large  and  flourishing 
town  ; insomuch  that  some  writers 
imagine  it  was  the  luxurious  Capua 
which  ruined  Hannibal ’s  army.  Dion 
Cassius  gives  the  following  account  of 
its  destruction  ; which  happened  on  the 
24th  of  August,  a.  n.  79.  “ An  in- 

credible quantity  of  ashes,  carried  by 

1 Excavations  are  now  making,  by  the  Nea. 
polttan  Government,  in  that  part  of  Hercula- 
neum which  lies  nearest  to  Naples. 

2 Perhaps  founded  in  honour  of  the  Sun  : 
as  the  word  Hercules  appears  to  be  derived 
from  a Hebrew  compound,  meaning  universal 
Jirr,  and  allusive  to  the  attributes  of  the  sun. 

3 Diodorus  Siculus,  who  flourished  full  40 


the  wind,  Ailed  air,  earth,  and  sea : suf- 
focating men,  cattle,  birds,  and  fishes, 
and  burying  two  entire  Cities,  namely, 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  while  their 
inhabitants  were  seated  in  the  theatres.” 
The  people  of  Herculaneum,  however, 
must  have  found  time  to  escape,  as  very 
few  skeletons,  and  very  little  portable 
wealth,  have  been  discovered  ih  those 
parts  already  excavated.  Some  quarters 
of  the  City  are  buried  68  feet  deep  in 
ashes  and  lava,  others  above  100.  This 
seems,  from  Dion  Cassius,  to  have 
been  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
that  the  Romans  witnessed ; though 
there  undoubtedly  were  volcanoes  in  the 
adjoining  country  from  ages  immemo- 
rial. 3 Dion  Cassius  says,  that  the 
ashes  and  dust  ejected  by  Vesuvius 
darkened  the  Sun  at  Rome ; and  were 
carried  by  the  wind  to  Egypt : and  Giu- 
liani asserts,  that  during  the  eruption  of 
1681,  the  ashes  were  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople in  such  quantities  as  to 
terrify  the  Turks.  Che  spot  where 
Herculaneum  stood  was  not  ascertained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; 
when  a peasant,  while  sinking  a well  at 
Portici,  found  several  pieces  of  ancient 
mosaic,  which  happened  to  be  at  that 
time  sought  for  by  the  Prince  d’Elbeuf, 
who  was  building  a house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Prince  wanting  these 
fragments  of  marble  to  compose  a stucco 
in  imitation  of  that  used  by  the  An- 
cients *,  purchased  of  the  peasant  a right 
to  search  for  them  ; on  doing  which, 
he  was  recompensed  with  a Statue  of 
Hercules,  and  another  of  Cleopatra  : 
this  success  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
with  ardour:  when  the  Architrave  of  a 
marble  gate,  Seven  Grecian  Statues,  re- 
sembling Vestals,  and  a circular  Temple, 
encompassed  by  24  columns  of  Oriental 
alabaster  on  the  outside,  the  same  num- 
ber within,  and  likewise  embellished 
by  Statues,  were  the  reward  of  his 
labour : in  short,  the  produce  of  these 
excavations  became  considerable  enough 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Government : in  consequence  of 
which,  the  Prince  d'Elbeuf  was  com- 
manded to  desist ; and  all  researches 

years  liefore  the  Christian  era,  calls  the  Erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius  as  old  as  the  fabulous  ages. 
And  a German  writer  affirms,  “ that  Hercula- 
neum was  built  upon  a bed  of  tufo,  exactly 
like  that  which  buried  it.” 

* The  first  coat  of  ancient  stucco  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  small  pieces  of  brick,  or 
marble,  mixed  with  pozsolana  and  lime. 
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were  given  up  till  about  the  year  1736  ; 
when  DonCarlos,  on  becoming  King  of 
Naples,  wished  to  build  a palace  at 
Portici : and  purchased,  of  the  Prince 
d’Elbeuf,  his  lately  erected  house,  to- 
gether with  the  ground  whence  he  had 
taken  so  many  valuable  antiquities.  The 
King  now  made  an  excavation  80  feet 
deep,  and  discovered  buried  in  the  earth 
an  entire  City : together  with  the  bed  of 
a river  (perhaps  the  Veseris)  which  ran 
through  it,  and  even  part  of  the  Water: 
he  also  discovered  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, containing  a Statue  reputed  to  be 
gold;  and  afterwards  laid  open  the 
Theatre,  directly  over  which  the  pea- 
sant’s well  was  found  to  have  been  sunk. 
The  Inscriptions  on  the  Doors  of  this 
Theatre,  Fragments  of  bronze  Horses 
gilt,  and  of  the  car  to  which  they  be- 
longed (decorations  probably  of  the 
principal  entrance),  together  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  Statues,  Columns, 
and  Pictures,  were  now  brought  to  light : 
but  nevertheless,  in  the  year  1765,  not 
more  than  50  labourers  were  employed 
in  making  these  valuable  excavations  ; 
in  1769,  the  number  was  reduced  to 
10  ; and  in  1776,  to  three  or  four.  Re- 
sina and  Portici  being  built  immedi- 
ately over  Herculaneum,  the  workmen 
could  not  venture  to  excavate  as  they 
would  have  done  had  the  surface  of  the 
earth  been  less  encumbered ; conse- 
quently the  plans  of  Herculaneum  and 
its  edifices  are  not  accurate  • it  is,  how- 
ever, ascertained  that  the  streets  were 
wide,  straight,  paved  with  lava,  and  bor- 
dered with  raised  footways ; that  the 
buildings  are  composed  of  tufo  and 
other  volcanic  substances  ; the  interior 
walls  adorned  with  frescos,  or  stained 
with  a deep  and  beautiful  red  colour, 
called  Tyrian  purple ; the  architecture 
Grecian,  and,  generally  speaking,  uni- 
form. The  rooms  in  private  houses 
were  small,  and  either  paved  with  mo- 
saics, or  bricks  three  feet  long  and  six 
inches  thick.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  generality  of  the  people  had  glazed 
windows;  though  some  excellent  plate 
glass  has  been  found  in  Herculaneum  ; 
but  almost  every  window  seems  to  have 
been  provided  with  wooden  shutters, 
pierced  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air.  The 
most  considerable  Edifice  yet  discovered 
is  a Forum,  or  Chalcidicum.  This  build- 
ing seems'  to  have  been  a rectangular 
Court,  228  feet  long,  and  encompassed 
with  a Portico  supported  by  42  columns  : 
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it  was  paved  with  marble,  and  decorated 
with  Paintings.  The  Portico  of  en- 
trance was  composed  of  five  Arcades, 
ornamented  with  Equestrian  Statues  of 
marble ; two  of  which,  the  celebrated 
Balbi,  have  been  already  described. 
Opposite  to  the  entrance,  and  elevated 
upon  three  steps,  was  a Statue  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian ; and  on  each  side 
a figure  in  a Curule  chair;  in  the  wall 
were  Niches  ornamented  with  Paintings 
and  bronze  Statues  of  Nero  and  Ger- 
manicus  : there  likewise  were  other 
Statues  in  the  Portico.  This  Forum 
was  connected,  by  means  of  a Colon- 
nade, with  two  Temples,  in  form  rect- 
angular, and  one  of  them  150  feet 
long;  the  interior  part  being  orna- 
mented with  Columns,  Frescos,  and  in- 
scriptions in  bronze  ; and  near  these 
Edifices  was  an  open  Theatre , capable 
of  containing  10,000  spectators,  and  the 
only  building  now  discoverable,  all  the 
other  excavations  having  been  filled  up. 
By  a Passage  close  to  the  Peasant’s 
Well,  Travellers  are  permitted  to  de- 
scend into  this  Theatre.  The  front  of 
the  Scenium,  or  Stage,  seems  to  have 
been  decorated  w'ith  Columns,  Statues, 
Sec.,  all  of  which  are  taken  away,  two 
Inscriptions  excepted.  The  Proscenium 
was  found  entire;  and  is  130  feet  long. 
Part  of  the  Stage,  and  the  base  of  one 
of  the  Columns  of  flowered  alabaster, 
with  which  it  was  adorned,  were  like- 
wise discovered  ; and  in  front  of  the 
stage,  according  to  De  la  Lande,  were 
bronze  Statues  of  the  Muses.  Frag- 
ments also  were  found  of  bronze  Horses, 
supposed  to  have  decorated  the  top  of 
the  Wrall  which  terminated  the  Seats. 
All,  however,  which  can  now  be  dis- 
cerned is  the  Stage,  the  Orchestra,  the 
Consular  Seats,  and  Proscenium ; to- 
gether with  the  Corridors  or  Lobbies  ; 
some  parts  of  which  exhibit  beautiful 
Arabesques,  and  stucco  stained  with  the 
dark-rea  colour  already  mentioned  ; the 
impression  of  a human  Face  may  like- 
wise be  discovered  on  the  Ceiling  of  one 
of  the  Corridors.  This  Theatre  appears 
to  have  been  lined  with  Parian  marble, 
and  built  about  the  same  time  with  that 
at  Verona,  after  the  designs  of  Numi- 
sius. 

* Persons  who  are  fearful  of  encoun- 
tering a damp  and  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, should  not  venture  down  into 
Herculaneum ; especially  us  they  may 
find,  at  the  Studii,  a model  of  this  City  ; 
o 4 
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which,  in  its  present  state,  is  more  cal- 
culated to  appal  than  please.1 

Between  Herculaneum  and  Avellino 
stands  Nola,  a place  well  worth  a Tra- 
veller’s attention,  and  in  former  times 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. Some  writers  attribute  its  found- 
ation to  the  Ausones ; others  assert  that 
it  was  built  by  the  Etruscans;  while 
others  again  represent  it  to  have  been 
a colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of  Cumae 
and  Neapolis.  Its  coins  prove  that  it 
was  once  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  as  do 
the  beautiful  and  magnificent  vases  con- 
tinually discovered  in  its  sepulchres. 
Nola  appears  to  have  been  subdued  and 
possessed  by  the  Samnites,  till  their  ex- 
pulsion by  the  Romans;  and  though 
situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  so 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers 
that  it  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  During  the 
Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Confederates  ; and  toward  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  bloody  contest  was  retaken 
by  Sylla,  set  on  fire  by  its  Samnite  gar- 
rison, and  burnt  to  the  ground : but  it 
rose  again  from  its  ashes,  and  according 
to  Frontinus  was  colonised  by  Vespa- 
sian. Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last, 
in  the  same  house,  and  even  in  the  same 
chamber,  where  his  father  died.  Re- 
mains of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Nola  are 
found  on  a spot  called  Castelrotto ; but 
as  this  unfortunate  Town  was  burnt  a 
second  time  by  Alaric  in  410,  most  of  its 
antiquities  above  ground  are  destroyed. 

EXCURSION  TO  POMPEII. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pompeii 
is  about  12  miles2;  and  as  two  hours 

1 Six  carlini  are  commonly  given  between 
tiie  two  Persons  who  accompany  Strangers 
down  into  Herculaneum. 

2 The  hire  of  a Caliche,  for  going  and  re- 
turning the  same  day,  is  three  ducats. 

3 Soup,  fish,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  may 
be  heated  in  this  little  fire-place;  but  the  sol- 
diers to  whose  quarters  it  belongs,  can  neither 
supply  charcoal,  nor  casseroles,  which,  persons 
who  wish  for  a hot  dinner,  must  take  with 
them.  Lately,  however.  Travellers  have  not 
been  allowed  to  dine  in  the  Forum  Nundina- 
rium,  owing  to  the  following  circumstance  : — 
An  Irish  gentleman  solicited  permission  to 
conduct  some  of  his  friends  to  visit  Pompeii 
after  sunset,  and  to  sup  there  : his  request  was 
granted ; but  the  servants  who  attended  the 
party  took  undue  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  daylight,  by  purloining  pieces  of  marble, 
pottery,  and  stucco;  the  natural  result  of 
which  was  an  order,  from  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment, to  prohibit  Travellers  from  ever 
again  making  nocturnal  visits  to  Pompeii ; and 


and  a quarter  should  be  allowed  for  this 
drive,  full  five  hours  for  seeing  the  City, 
and  one  hour  for  resting,  and  taking 
refreshments,  it  is  advisable  not  to  set 
out  from  Naples  later  than  eight  in  the 
morning;  because  Visiters  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  Pompeii  at  sunset.  It 
is  likewise  advisable  for  Visiters  to  carry 
with  them,  meat,  bread,  wine,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  rummers  ; as 
nothing,  except  water,  a few  common 
dishes,  a very  few  plates,  and  a kitchen 
fire-place3,  can  be  procured,  with  cer- 
tainty, at  Pompeii.  These  accommo- 
dations, a large  dinner-table,  chairs,  and 
benches,  are  lound  in  the  Forum  Nun- 
dinarium. 

The  road  lies  through  Portici,  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  Torre  della  Nunciata, 
anciently  Oplonti ; in  the  way  to  the 
first  of  which,  is  the  Ponte  Maddalena, 
under  whose  arches  passes  the  Sebethus, 
now  called  Sebeto.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  drive  exhibits  gardens  and 
vineyards  of  the  most  luxuriant  descrip- 
tion : but,  near  Torre  del  Greco,  almost 
the  whole  country  has  been  laid  waste 
by  streams  of  lava,  which,  during  the 
summer  of  1794,  destroyed  that  Town 
and  its  vicinity.  Vesuvius  had  for  some 
time  ceased  to  vomit  fire  and  smoke  as 
usual;  a circumstance  generally  the 
presage  of  mischief : and  late  in  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  June  the  12th, 
the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a sud- 
den and  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  was  thrice  repeated,  continuing 
each  time  about  three  minutes  and  as 
many  seconds.  This  first  calamity  pro- 
duced a general  consternation;  inso- 
much that  the  people  fled  from  their 

likewise  from  dining  in  the  Forum  Nundina- 
rium.  The  latter  prohibition  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  Occasional  Visiters  are,  however, 
still  allowed  to  make  use  of  the  kitchen,  and  to 
dine  in  the  Court  of  entrance  to  the  Forum 
Nundinarium  : but  this  little  vestibule  is  hot 
and  dusty  during  summer;  and,  during  winter, 
dirty  and  cold.  In  the  Amphitheatre  also 
Visiters  are  still  permitted  to  dine;  and  the 
two  principal  Corridors  of  entrance  to  this 
Edifice  have  the  recommendation  of  being  cool 
in  summer,  and  a shelter  from  rain  during 
winter ; but  they  are  destitute  of  chairs  and 
tables ; and  consequently  inconvenient  dining- 
places* 

The  Garden-floor  of  the  Villa  of  Diomedcs, 
therefore,  is  at  present  the  most  eligible  spot 
for  taking  those  refreshments  which  every 
Traveller  requires  at  Pompeii ; as  the  soldiers 
stationed  in  this  Villa  can  furnish  benches,  a 
table,  and  a small  fire-place  for  boiling  vegeta- 
bles. 
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houses  into  their  gardens,  and  thence  to 
the  sea-side ; where  they  passed  the 
night  in  dreadful  alarm.  Next  morning 
processions  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  seen  barefoot  in  the  streets  of  Na- 
ples, proceeding  to  the  Cathedral,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  S.  Gennaro. 
From  Thursday  till  Sunday  the  weather 
was  tempestuous,  the  air  hot,  loaded 
with  vapours,  and  at  intervals  suddenly 
darkened  for  some  minutes ; during 
which  period  there  were  several  slight 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  attended  by 
a rumbling  sound,  like  distant  thunder. 
On  Sunday  evening  the  inhabitants  were 
again  alarmed  by  a noise  so  violent  that 
it  resembled  a continual  discharge  of 
cannon : when,  in  a moment,  burst  forth 
a Volcano,  not  in  the  crater  on  the 
summit  of  Vesuvius,  but  toward  the 
middle  of  the  mountain,  on  the  western 
side.  The  explosion  made  every  edifice 
tremble  in  Torre  del  Greco,  which  is 
only  five  horizontal  miles  from  this  new 
Volcano,  at  whose  mouth  issued  a co- 
lumn of  smoke,  that  continually  mount- 
ed, and  increased  in  magnitude,  till  it 
formed  itself  into  the  shape  of  an  im- 
mense pine-tree.  This  column  was 
sometimes  clearly  distinguished ; and  at 
others  obscured  by  ashes : it  continued 
augmenting  rapidly  in  circumference, 
till  at  length  it  began  to  decline  down- 
ward; when,  from  the  quantity  of  dense 
matter  which  composed  the  column 
being  much  heavier  than  the  air,  the 
former,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Torrents  of  flaming  lava  of  a portentous 
magnitude  now  poured  down  the  Moun- 
tain, principally  in  two  directions;  one 
stream,  of  about  a mile  in  breadth, 
bending  its  destructive  course  toward 
Torre  del  Greco,  a Town  said  to  contain 
18,000  persons,  the  other  taking  the 
direction  of  Resina ; while  several  small 
rivulets  of  liquid  fire  were  observed  in 
various  places.  Torre  del  Greco  soon 
fell  a prey  to  the  lava ; which,  in  its 
progress,  desolated  the  whole  hill  leading 
down  from  Vesuvius,  sweeping  away 
every  house,  so  that  the  terrified  inha- 

1 A Neapolitan  paimo  is  rather  more  than 
10  English  inches. 

J An  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred 
at  Pienza,  near  Siena,  just  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Torre  del  Greco.  Professor  Santi,  of 
Pisa,  who  resided  at  Pienza  when  the  circum- 
stance happened,  gave  the  author  of  this  Work 
the  following  particulars,  which  may  serve  to 
rescue  many  ancient  historians  from  the  re- 
proach of  credulity : — 

On  the  16th  of  June  a dark  and  dense  cloud 


bitantswere  compelled  to  abandon  their 
all,  and  take  refuge  in  Naples.  At 
length,  the  lava,  alter  three  hours’  de- 
vastation, ran  into  the  sea;  on  whose 
shores,  for  one  third  of  a square  mile, 
it  raised  itself  a bed  from  15  to  20  Nea- 
politan palmi 1 above  the  level  of  the 
water ; and  as  much,  if  not  more,  above 
the  level  of  the  streets  of  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  reflection  from  this  torrent 
of  lava  illuminated  the  whole  City  of 
Naples,  and  filled  its  inhabitants  with 
dread  ; while  the  other  torrent,  which 
flowed  toward  Resina,  on  arriving  at  the 
Gate,  divided  itself  into  three  streams, 
one  running  between  the  Gate  and  the 
Convent  de’  l’adri  Francescani;  the 
second  to  the  Piazza ; and  the  third  to 
the  Convent  del  Carmine,  near  Torre 
della  Nunciata.  Wherever  the  lava  ran, 
it  covered  the  country  with  a crust  from 
20  to  30  palmi  deep : in  and  about  Re- 
sina it  left,  for  a short  time,  some  few 
insulated  buildings,  namely,  the  Palazzo 
Brancaccia,  the  Chiesa  de’  Marinari, 
and  the  Convent  de’  Francescani ; but 
these  soon  caught  fire ; and  five  women, 
with  one  old  man,  after  vainly  ringing 
the  church  and  convent  bells  for  assist- 
ance, saved  themselves  by  flight.  The 
Palazzo  Caracciolo  now  fell  a prey  to 
the  flames  ; as  did  every  other  building 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Resina,  till  the 
whole  surrounding  plain  exhibited  one 
vast  sheet  of  lava.  The  Town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  likewise  was  completely  bu- 
ried ; some  few  tops  of  the  loftiest 
buildings  excepted ; while  every  part  of 
the  country  through  which  the  lava  ran 
became  a desert;  the  trees  being  thrown 
down,  the  houses  razed,  and  the  ground, 
for  many  miles  distant,  covered  with 
cinders  and  ashes ; which  last  lay  about 
one  finger  deep  in  Naples.  On  the  16th 
of  June  the  air  was  so  dense  as  nearly 
to  obscure  the  mountain  ; but,  next  day, 
the  fire  made  itself  new  channels,  which 
circumstance  was,  probably,  the  pre- 
servation of  several  fine  buildings  near 
Resina.® 

The  approach  from  Torre  della  Nun- 

was  discovered  at  a great  height  above  the 
horizon,  coming  from  the  south-east,  that  if, 
in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius  ; which  may  lie 
about  SOU  horizontal  miles  distant  from  Pienza. 
At  this  height  the  rloud  was  heard  to  issue 
noises  like  the  discharge  of  several  batteries  of 
cannon ; it  then  burst  into  flames  : at  which 
moment  fell  a shower  of  stones  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  round  : while  the  cloud  gradually 
vanished.  These  stones  are  volcanic;  being 
composed  of  grey  lava,  resembling  what  is 
o 5 
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ciata  to  Pompeii  is  through  the  Suburb 
anciently  called  l'agus  Augustus  Felix , 
and  built  on  each  side  of  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana,  which,  from  the  commencement 
of  this  Suburb  to  the  Herculaneum 
Gate,  is  flanked  by  a double  row  of 
Tombs. 

It  appears  from  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus that  tradition  ascribed  the  ori- 
gin of  Pompeii,  as  well  as  that  of  Her- 
culaneum, to  Hercules:  though, judging 
from  the  fallible  records  of  remote  ages, 
it  was  founded  by  Chaldean  adventurers. 
The  Etruscans,  the  Oscans  *,  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  the  Homans  evidently  occu- 
pied it  by  turns ; and  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Samnites  both  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  took  an  active  and,  for 
themselves,  a disastrous  part  in  the 
Social  war ; as  they  were  finally  subdued 
by  Sylla.  After  this  event  Pompeii  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  a Municipium,  and 
was  also  made  into  a military  Colony 
Other  Colonies  appear  to  have  been 
sent  hither  by  Augustus  and  Nero ; and, 
thus  patronised  by  Rome,  the  Town 
became  populous  and  handsome.  It 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus,  now 
called  Sarno,  and  -may  possibly  owe  its 
name  to  this  circumstance ; because 
Pom  in  Chaldee  signifies  the  edge  of  a 
mouth,  and  Peh  in  Hebrew  (of  which 
Chaldee  may  be  considered  as  a dialect ) 
has  a similar  signification.  Pompeii 
was  about  two  British  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; and  its  Walls,  according  to 
report,  were  originally  washed  by  the 
sea  ; though  now  about  one  mile  distant 
from  its  margin.  The  Town,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  buried  under  ashes  and 
punfice  stones,  and  at  the  same  time 
deluged  with  showers  of  boiling  water, 
during  the  year  79 of  the  Christian  sera; 

found  on  Vesuvius:  and  Professor Santi,  who 
took  infinite  pains  to  investigate  this  pheno- 
menon, felt  confident  that  the  cloud  rose  from 
Vesuvius,  at  that  moment  disgorging  fire,  tiie 
effects  of  which  could  not  he  calculated  : it 
could  not  have  arisen  from  Radicofani  ; be- 
cause, though  this  mountain  is  one  continued 
mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  bespeak  it  the 
oftipring  of  subterranean  tire,  and  though  it 
lias  been  sometimes  visited  by  dreadful  earth- 
quakes, still,  neither  history,  nor  even  tradition, 
records  that  it  ejected  flames,  smoke,  or  vapour, 
at  any  period  whatsoever. 

1 Several  of  the  blocks  of  stone  with  which 
the  walls  of  Pompeii  are  built,  exhibit  marks 
for  recognition  in  the  Oscan  character  , which 
must  therefore,  at  some  period,  have  been  the 
language  of  the  lower  order  of  persons  ; al- 
though it  do 'S  not  seem  probable  that  the 
walls  were  originally  erected  by  tile  Oscans ; 
as  they,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  260.),  usually 
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and  accidentally  discovered  by  some 
peasants,  about'  the  year  1750,  while 
they  were  employed  til  cultivating  a 
vineyard  near  the’  Sarno.  The  excav- 
ation of  Herculaneum  was  attended 
with  much  more  expense  than  that  of 
Pompeii ; because  the  ashes  and  pu- 
mice-stones, which  entombed  the  latter, 
were  not,  generally  speaking,  above  15 
feet  deep  ; and  so  easy  was  it  to  remove 
them,  that  the  Pompeiani  who  survived 
the  Eruption  of  the  year  79,  evidently 
disinterred,  and  rescued  from  oblivion 
a considerable  part  of  their  portable 
wealth  : though  they  seem  to  have  made 
no  efforts  toward  repairing  the  mischief 
done  to  their  houses ; an  extraordinary 
circumstance,  as  the  roofs  only  were 
destroyed.®  These  roofs,  being  flat,  and 
ill  calculated  to  sustain  the  immense 
accumulation  of  volcanic  substances 
which,  during  four  days  and  nights, 
were  poured  upon  them,  at  length  fell 
in3:  thus  crushing  to  death,  or  suffo- 
cating, those  unfortunate  persons  who 
preferred  the  shelter  of  their  own  dwell- 
ings to  what  appeared  the  more  im- 
minent peril  of  braving  the  deadly 
sulphureous  vapours,  the  appalling  dark- 
ness, and  the  terrific  showers  of  red-hot 
stones,  which  pervaded  the  streets.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  papyri,  and 
several  other  inflammable  substances  at 
Pompeii,  were,  according  to  their  na- 
ture, burnt,  or  melted ; and  conse- 
quently that  part  of  the  City  took  fire : 
but  this  conflagration  seems  to  have 
proceeded  from  lightning4,  usual  in 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  combined  with 
an  incessant  discharge  of  red-hot  stones 
from  this  volcano : and  one  circum- 
stance is  very  remarkable,  that  neither 
the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  nor 

dwelt  in  villages,  and  built  no  towns  enclosed 
with  walls. 

1 Suetonius  says,  that  the  Emperor  Titus, 
whose  benevolent  reign  commenced  in  the 
79;h  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  devastation  made,  by  Vesuvius,  at 
Pompeii : but,  if  he  succeeded,  subsequent 
eruptions  must  have  demolished  his  work,  of 
which  there  arc  no  traces. 

3 During  the  Eruption  of  1822,  the  houses  at 
Castellamarc,  which,  like  most  of  the  modern 
dwellings  of  Magna  Grarcia,  are  flat-roofed, 
narrowly  escaped  falling  in,  and  burying  their 
occupants,  in  consequei.ee  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  ashes  and  stones  showered  upon  the 
Town  by  Vesuvius. 

* Pliny  mentions  that,  immediately  previous 
to  the  eruption  of  the  year  79,  one  of  the  De 
curiones  Municipal.**  was  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, at  Pompeii ; although  the  heavens  were 
cloudlets. 
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the  frescos  with  which  they  are  deco- 
rated, appear  to  have  suffered  from  fire. 
The  most  interesting  parts,  hitherto  re- 
stored to  light,  of  this  ill-fated  City, 
have  been  disinterred  by  the  French: 
who  uncovered  its  Walls,  Amphitheatre, 
Forum  Civile,  Basilica,  and  adjoining 
Temples,  together  with  the  double  row 
of  Mausolea,  on  the  outside  of  the  Her- 
culaneum Gate.  Still,  however,  more 
than  two-thirds  remain  buried ; but  ex- 
cavations are  going  on  daily ; and,  were 
1000  labourers  employed,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  whole  Town  might  be  uncovered 
in  a twelvemonth. 

The  streets  are  straight,  and  well  paved 
with  lava.  Traces  of  carriage-wheels 
are  discernible  in  the  pavement ; and, 
judging  from  these  traces,  it  appears 
that  the  distance  between  the  w'heels  of 
ancient  cars  was  not  quite  four  English 
feet.  The  pavement  is  bordered  by 
raised  footways,  usually  composed  of 
pozzolona,  and  small  pieces  of  brick,  or 
marble.  The  streets  hitherto  excavated 
(exclusive  of  four,  not  thoroughfares), 
arc  18  in  number.  The  Via  Domiliana 
is  broad ; but  most  of  the  other  streets 
are  narrow' ; though  judging  from  the 
Via  dei  Mercurii,  recently  uncovered, 
the  still  entombed  part  of  Pompeii,  to- 
ward the  north,  contains  finer  streets 
than  those  already  disinterred.  Several 
of  the  latter,  in  case  of  hard  rain,  are 
provided  with  large  oval  stepping  stones 
for  pedestrians:  these  stones,  though 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, are  so  placed  across  the  streets  as 
neither  to  impede  the  progress  of  cars, 
nor  beasts  of  burden:  and  the  rain 
which  fell  upon  the  footways,  the  water 
which  escaped  from  the  fountains,  and 
that  which  filled  the  sinks,  w>as  all  con- 
veyed into  cloacae  under  the  footways, 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  Hollows,  des- 
tined to  receive  this  water,  may  still  be 
traced.  Wherever  four  streets  meet 
there  seems  to  have  been  a fountain, 
supplied  by  aqueducts,  with  water  from 
the  neighbouring  hills : and  most  of 
these  fountains  were  ornamented  with 
bassi  rilievi,  representing  the  heads  of 
heathen  divinities,  animals,  &c.  Conical 
stones  defended  every  fountain  from 
being  injured  by  the  wheels  of  heavy 
carriages.  The  places  where  four  ways 
meet  likewise  contained  paintings  and 

1 Otxo;  Tnctixiios,  the  apartment  of  the 
women. 

2 A Triclinium  means  the  place  where  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  lay  on  mattresses  while 


altars  consecrated  to  the  Lares  compitales , 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  Streets,  and 
highly  venerated  by  the  Pompeian  popu- 
lace, who  offered  to  them  fruit,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetables.  The  sacrifices 
made  to  these  Viales  Dii  are  represented 
in  the  paintings : which  also  display 
serpents,  supposed  to  have  devoured  the 
offerings  deposited  on  the  altars. 

The  houses  hitherto  excavated  in  the 
Town  are,  generally  speaking,  small : 
several  of  them,  however,  were  evi- 
dently the  habitations  of  shopkeepers: 
indeed,  it  appears  that  most  of  those 
which  belonged  to  persons  of  a higher 
class  had,  on  the  ground-floor,  shops  to 
let.  But  these  houses  were  not  small ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  ground- floor  ad- 
mitted of  being  divided  in  tw-o  distinct 
parts ; one  of  which  wras  called  public, 
and  consisted  of  the  Entry ; the  Pro- 
thyrum , or  Porter’s  Lodge  ; the  Vesti- 
bule ; the  Cov&dium , or  Atrium , an  open 
Court ; and  the  Tublinum,  or  Hall  of 
audience,  where  the  proprietor  of  the 
mansion  received  his  clients.  The  other 
part  was  called  private,  because  appro- 
bated to  the  use  of  the  proprietor  and 
is  family ; and  consisted  of  the  Peri - 
stylium  or  inner  Court,  surrounded  with 
colonnades  (the  space  between  the  co- 
lumns being  sometimes  glazed  in  cold 
w'eather)  ; the  Cubic ula , or  Alpoves  for 
beds,  open  to  the  Peristylium , and  hav- 
ing a small  platform,  raised  a few  inches 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  pavement, 
for  the  bed;  the  (Ecus  Gyeenceus*,  or 
Women’s  apartment,  which  looked  into 
the  Court ; the  summer  Triclinium *,  in 
the  open  air,  but  shaded  by  a Pergula  3 ; 
the  winter  Triclinium , under  cover;  the 
Sacrarium , or  Family  Chapel,  dedicated 
to  some  particular  divinity,  and  con- 
taining statues  of  the  Lares;  the Exedra, 
or  Saloon;  the  lHnacotheca ; the  Li- 
brary ; the  hot  Baths,  which  seem  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  most  retired 
part  of  every  house ; and  the  cold  Bath, 
w hich  was  used  in  the  open  air.  Houses 
with  offices  under  ground  commonly  had 
their  hot  Baths,  Kitchen,  Larder,  Cellar, 
and  Olcarium,  or  Repository  for  oil,  in 
this  part  of  the  habitation.  The  Pe- 
ristylium contained  a Xystus , or  Parterre 
of  flow'ers,  and  culinary  herbs  ; and  was 
often  furnished  with  a Reservoir  for 
fish.  The  Lararium  (found  in  the 

they  ate ; and  was  so  called  because  it  held 
three  mattresses  only. 

3 Pergul<e  were  terraces  shaded  by  vines, 
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generality  of  houses),  is  identified  by  wooden  shutters;  and  some  of  them 
its  paintings,  which  represent  sacrifices  were  furnished  with  glass,  which  seems 
to  the  Lares  : it  frequently  consisted  of  to  have  been  thick  and  not  very  trans- 
a Niche  with  a bracket  in  the  centre,  parent,  while  other?  are  supposed  to 
supporting  a lamp;  and  was  usually  have  been  glazed  either  with  horn  or 
situated  in  the  Kitchen,  or  under  one  of  talc.  Every  apartment  is  paved  with 
the  Colonnades.  An  Impluvium,  or  mosaics;  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
Cistern  for  rain-water,  may  be  seen  in  houses  written  with  deep-red,  mineral 
the  Atrium  of  every  large  house.  The  paint,  are  the  names  of  the  inhabitants, 
ground-floors  seldom  had  any  windows  with  their  occupations,  including  magis- 
to  the  street;  neither  had  the  next  floor;  trates,  and  other  persons  of  rank  : so 
which  was  usually  lighted  by  bulls’  eyes,  that  if  the  stucco  on  which  these  names 
The  roofs,  being  flat,  were  formed  into  were  written  had  been  well  preserved, 
Terraces  surmounted  by  Pergulce  : but  we  should,  at  the  present  moment,  have 
as  the  rooms  in  Pompeian" dwellings  known  to  whom  each  house  in  Pempeii 
were  not  all  of  the  same  height,  we  find  originally  belonged.1  All  the  private 
that  these  PerguUe  were  sometimes  placed  houses  are  numbered:  and  on  the  ex- 
on the  roof  of  a low-ceiled  room,  and  terior  walls  of  public  edifices  are  pro- 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the  wall  of  a clamations,  advertisements,  and  notices 
more  lofty  apartment.  I ate  excavations  with  respect  to  festivals,  gladiatorial 
have  proved  that  most  of  the  houses  had  shows,  &e.  The  public  edifices  were 
t wo  stories,  and  some  of  them  three  or  spacious  and  elegant, 
four.  The  columns  which  supported  The  objects  best  worth  notice,  as  they 
the  corridors  are  made  of  brick  stuccoed,  lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  are  as 
The  walls  of  every  room  are  composed  follows. 

of  tufo  and  lava,  stuccoed,  painted,  and  Villa  Suburbana,  supposed  to  have  be- 
polished.  The  paintings,  some  fine  his-  longed  to  Marcus  Arrius  Diomedes .* 
torical  compositions  excepted,  are  chiefly  The  excavation  of  this  Villa,  reported 
arabesques;  which,  in  the  apartments  of  to  be  the  first  building  disentombed  at 
the  great  and  affluent,  are  seldom  better  Pompeii,  during  modern  days,  took 
executed  than  in  the  shops.  Perhaps,  place,  according  to  the  Canonico  de 
howercr,  the  ancient  mode  of  painting  Jorio,  in  1771 : it  consisted  of  three 
houses,  in  the  arabesque  style,  like  stories,  the  uppermost  of  which  is  de- 
that  now  practised  throughout  Magna  stroyed ; but  the  second  may  be  entered 
Gra'cia,  was  with  machines  called  stampi;  from  the  Via  Domitiana,  by  external 
which  enable  the  common  house-painter  steps.  The  Peristyle  was  ornamented 
to  execute  almost  any  figure,  or  pattern,  with  frescos,  and  leads  to  an  open  Quad- 
upon  stuccoed  walls.  W inckelmann  sup-  rangle,  bordered  by  four  Porticoes,  which 
poses  the  frescos  at  Pompeii  to  be  very  rest  on  14  Columns:  and  by  means  of 
little  anterior  to  the  Augustan  age ; at  the  large  Reservoir  in  its  centre,  a 
which  period  painting  was  on  the  wane : Cistern  beneath  received  the  rain-water 

but  probably  this  opinion  originated  which  fell  on  the  roofs  of  the  Porticoes, 
merely  from  a passage  in  Pliny  ; who  and  supplied  the  Wells,  still  seen  in  the 
mentions  arabesques  as  having  been  in-  Quadrangle.  The  upper  part  of  one  of 
troduced  at  Rome,  during  the  Augustan  these  Wells  bears  Marks  of  Ropes,  em- 
age,  by  a painter  named  Ludius.  The  ployed  in  drawing  up  the  water.  This 
ceilings  at  Pompeii  were  coved;  the  Quadrangle  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
windows,  like  those  in  Herculaneum,  taincd  the  Guest-chambers3  ; and  in  the 
appear  to  have  been  provided  with  same  story  were  found  a Lararium  en- 

1 Talismans,  supposed  to  have  been  charms  to  explain  the  customs  and  mode  of  living  in 
against  lire,  were  found  on  the  outside  walls  of  ancient  Greek  cities,  she  has  endeavoured  to 
several  house*.  elucidate,  by  means  of  Homer  (who,  although 

s The  interest  excited  by  the  excavations  at  a Poet,  was  the  lip  of  truth),  some  few  things 
Pompeii  having,  of  late  yeurs,  gained  strength  which  required  explication, 
daily  the  Author  of  these  Pages  felt  that  she  * Guests,  even  in  Grecian  palaces,  did  not 
could  not  gratify  Travellers  more,  than  by  add-  occupy  the  interior,  or  private  part  of  the 
ing  to  her  account  of  this  City  an  accurate  de-  mansion  ; but  were  provided  either  with 
tail  of  the  principal  fruits  of  the  excavations  : couches  or  carpets,  spread  on  the  pavement, 

likewise  specifying  the  precise  spot  where  each  under  the  Porticoes  of  the  Outer  (juadran- 
article  was  found.  To  the  “ Plan  de  Pumpei,  et  gle.  A.  „ . ... 

lUmarquct  sur  set  Edifices,”  published,  in  1828,  Thus,  when  relating  Telemachus’s  visit  to 

by  the  Canonico  de  Jorio,  she  is  indebted  for  Nestor,  Homer  says  : 

much  information  on  this  subject:  but,  as  “ On  a well  polish'd  couch  the  prince  was  laid, 
ancient  Greek  Writer*  alone  were  competent  And  slept  beneath  the  sounding  colonnade; 
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riched  with  a small  statue  of  Minerva  ; 
Rooms  for  the  use  of  Slaves ; near 
which  the  Skeleton  of  a Dog  was  dis- 
covered; a Corridor  leading  to  Apart- 
ments fronting  the  sea,  and  to  the 
Terraces  which  overlooked  the  Garden ; 
a Cabinet,  or  Boudoir,  prettilv  painted, 
and  containing  an  Alabaster  Jet-d'eau  in 
the  form  of  a table ; a Saloon  orna- 
mented with  paintings  of  birds,  fruits, 
masks,  &c.  (here  were  found  Fragments 
of  a Silver  Vase) ; a Triclinium ; an 
Anteroom,  and  closet  adjoining,  or- 
namented by  frescos,  representing  the 
Car  of  Diana  with  her  Stags  unhar- 
nessed, and  the  Car  of  Apollo  drawn  by 
Gryphons;  sleeping  Apartments,  with 
an  Alcove,  across  which  a Curtain  must 
have  hung,  as  Curtain-rings  were  dis- 
covered here ; a Dressing-room,  in  which 
were  found  11  small  Glass  Vases,  pro- 
bably for  perfumes  and  cosmetics ; a 
Triclinium,  perhaps  for  winter ; an 
Apartment  containing  the  Baths,  and 
consisting  of  the  Anteroom,  the  H jpo- 
caustum,  or  Stove-room ; the  Frigida- 
rium,  or  Cold  Bath  ; a Hall  called  the 
Spodatorium,  where  the  bathers  undressed 
and  dressed  (this  Hail  appears  to  have 
had  glazed  windows) ; the  Tepidarium, 
where  the  bathers  were  scraped  with  a 
strigil.and  then  anointed  with  perfumed 
oils : (the  window-frame  of  this  Room 
was  found  reduced  to  charcoal ; and 
part  of  the  panes  of  glass  belonging  to  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples : ) 
the  Sudatorium,  the  Calularium,  and  the 
Laconicum ; this  last  is  the  circular 
Niche  with  two  windows,  one  above  the 
other.  The  windows  of  the  Hot  Bath 
were  glazed.  I n the  western  Apartment, 
overlooking  the  Garden,  is  a Gallery 
which  haa  windows,  and  four  doors, 
leading  to  the  Terraces ; the  (Ecus 
Gyneeceus,  which  probably  served  as  an 
eating-room,  when  the  guests  were  nu- 
merous ; a cabinet,  perhaps  the  Library ; 
and  another  room,  supposed  to  have 
been  a summer  Triclinium.  The  Apart- 
ments on  the  ground-floor  were  taste- 
fully ornamented  with  stucco  and  paint- 
ings; among  the  latter  of  which  were 
found,  in  the  eating-room,  the  astronomic 
Muse,  the  tragic  Muse,  with  a mask  in 
her  right  hand,  and  a club  in  her  left ; 

While,  by  hie  side,  Pisistratus  lay  spread 

iln  age  hie  equal),  on  a splendid  bed : 
lut  in  an  inner  court,  securely  closed. 

The  reverend  Nestor  and  his  queen  reposed.” 
Odyssey,  b.  iii. 

The  two  first  of  these  lines  are  translated 
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Minerva  seated,  with  a helmet  on  her 
head,  the  iEgis  on  her  bosom,  a lance  in 
one  hand,  and  the  other  resting  on  her 
shield  ; a Man  seated  in  a bronze  chair, 
holding  in  his  right  hand  a wand,  and  in 
his  left  a scroll,  and  having  a scrinium 
filled  with  papyri  near  him  ; Danzatrici, 
&c.  &c.  Remains  of  a Carpet  were 
likewise  found  in  this  room ; and  in  one 
of  the  Offices  for  Slaves  were  deposited 
Spades,  and  other  Implements  of  Hus- 
bandry. These  offices  likewise  contained 
a Human  Skeleton,  and  that  of  an  Ani- 
mal with  an  Iron  Bell  fastened  to  its 
neck ; an  Oven ; a Kitchen  Fire-place, 
and  Stoves,  on  one  of  which  was  found 
a bronze  Casserole,  with  its  Cover.  The 
Garden  (much  in  its  original  state)  is 
bordered  by  Porticoes;  and  near  its 
back-door,  facing  the  sea,  were  found 
two  skeletons ; the  nearest  to  the  door 
had  keys  in  oije  hand  and  a gold  Ring, 
ornamented  with  two  serpents’  heads,  on 
the  other ; and  not  far  from  these  skelev 
tons  were  found  Fragments  of  Silver 
Vases,  ornamented  with  Bassi  Ililievi ; 
and  a Linen  Wrapper,  containing  88 
pieces  of  silver  money,  ten  of  gold,  and 
nine  of  bronze,  &c.  Columns  in  the 
centre  of  the  Garden  formed  a Pergula, 
under  which  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
table,  supported  by  a pedestal ; and  con- 
tiguous was  a reservoir  for  fish,  em- 
bellished by  a Jet-d'eau.  The  subter- 
ranean part  of  this  Villa  contains,  under 
the  Corridors  which  border  the  Garden, 
Galleries  evidently  used  as  a Cellar, 
and  ventilated,  parallel  with  their  pave- 
ment, by  loop-holes.  Ancient  Wine- 
jars  are  still  seen  resting  against  the 
walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by  dust 
and  ashes  ; and  here  the  Skeletons  of  18 
grown  persons,  and  two  children  (one 
quite  a baby),  were  discovered.  Perfect 
impressions  of  each  corpse  were  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  dust  and  ashes, 
which  probably  drifted  through  the 
loop-holes  into  this  Cellar ; and  some 
of  these  impressions,  a few  bones,  and 
the  skull  of  one  of  the  Skeletons  (that 
of  a young  woman),  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gallery  of  ancient  Frescos  at  the  Nea- 
politan Museum.  Near  the  Skeleton  of 
this  young  woman  were  found  several 
Necklaces,  with  other  gold  ornaments, 

literally  : the  four  last  are  the  translation  of 
Pope;  and  correspond  with  the  original  suf- 
ficiently to  prove  that  there  was  (as  already 
mentioned)  a public  and  a private  part,  in  the 
large  Grecian  houses. 
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silver  and  bronze  rings,  a piece  of  coral, 
a comb,  &c.,  and  in  her  hand,  according 
to  report,  was  a purse  full  of  copper 
coins  — perhaps,  owing  to  the  terror  of 
the  moment,  mistaken  for  gold. 

Part  of  the  ancient  Roof  of  the  Villa 
Suburbana  is  still  preserved.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Via  Domitiana  are 
the  Tombs  of  the  Family  of  Diomedes. 

Building  appropriated  to  the  Silicer- 
nium  after  funerals.  This  is  a small 
Structure  (on  the  right  between  the 
Villa  of  Diomedes  and  the  Hercu- 
laneum Gate) ; its  interior  was  stuccoed 
and  adorned  with  paintings  (now  ob- 
literated) of  birds,  deer,  and  other  em- 
blems of  death : it  contains  a Triclinium , 
and  a Mensa »,  or  Eating-table,  whereon 
the  Silicernium , or  funereal  repast,  was 
served.  There  are  places  for  three 
mattresses  on  the  Triclinium.  Previous 
to  this  repast  the  worth  of  the  Deceased 
was  extolled ; and  his,  or  her,  departure 
from  this  world  lamented.  The  Mourn- 
ers were  clad  in  white : wine  was  given 
to  them ; but  their  meal  was  frugal ; and 
according  to  some  opinions,  only  three 
persons  sat  down  to  eat.9  The  Tomb  of 
the  deceased  wras  decorated  with  roses, 
and  other  flow’ers. 

Tomb  of  Ncevoleia  Tyche  and  Caius 
.Munatius  Faustus.  This  is  a handsome 
funereal  Monument;  the  exterior  of 
which  presents  an  Altar  of  white  marble, 
elegantly  ornamented.  A Basso  Rilievo 
of  the  JHsetlium , with  which  Faustus 
was  honoured,  may  be  traced  on  one  of 
the  sides  of  this  altar : and  on  another  is 
the  representation  of  a Vessel  going 
into  Port.  The  interior  of  the  Sepulchre 
resembles  a Columbarium:  and  in  its 
Niches  were  found  Lamps,  Cinerary 
Urns  of  pottery,  and  three  large  Vases 
of  Glass,  each  being  cased  with  lead, 
and  containing  burnt  bones,  and  a Liquor 
composed  of  oil,  water,  and  wine  : per- 
haps, therefore,  this  might  have  been  a 
Public  Repository  for  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  persons  who  had  not  private 

tombs.  . . 

Cenotaph  of  Calve ntius  Quietus.  I his 
person  appears  to  have  been  an  Augustal 
or  Magistrate  entitled  to  the  Fasces. 
His  Cenotaph  displays  the  best  style  of 

» The  Mensa  was  portable,  and  frequently 
made  of  costly  materials. 

2 According  to  some  opinions,  sacrifices,  to 
propitiate  the  infernal  deities,  were  offered  in 
the  Silicernium , on  a circular  altar  between 
the  table  and  the  doorway  ; but,  on  excavating 


architecture  : and  under  the  Inscription 
to  his  memory  is  a BiseUium. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana stands  a Tomb  closed  by  a door 
of  marble,  and  having  withinside  one 
solitary  Niche;  where  were  found  Ashes 
and  Bones,  enclosed  in  a large  Alabaster 
Vase;  on  which  was  deposited  an  In- 
taglio of  a Stag  set  in  a ring  of  gold. 

Tomb  of  Ancius  Scaurus.  This  Co-  • 
lumbarium  stands  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Domitiana  : its  exterior  displays 
Bassi  Rilievi  representing  Gladiatorial 
Combats ; its  interior  is  perfect,  and 
contains  a considerable  number  of 
Niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Judging 
from  the  Inscription  on  this  Monument, 
the  Magistrates  of  Pompeii  decreed 
that  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Scaurus 
might  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 

Inn  for  Peasantry.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  Via  Domitiana  are  a Portico  and 
other  Buildings,  behind  it,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  an  I nn  for  the  Peasants 
who  supplied  Pompeii  w'ith  provisions ; 
and  likewise  for  Travellers  in  general ; 
because  no  stranger  was  permitted  to 
sleep  within  thew’alls  of  the  City.  This 
Inn  appears  to  have  been  capacious, 
and  provided  with  horses  and  carriages  ; 
as  remains  of  a Cart,  the  Tire  of  Wheels 
with  six  spokes,  the  Skeleton  of  a Don- 
key, and  a piece  of  bronze,  resembling  a 
Horse’s  Bit,  were  found  here.  'Hie 
Court- yard  contained  a Fountain  with  a 
Watering- place  for  cattle  : and  the  ex- 
cavation ot  the  Portico  brought  to  light 
five  human  Skeletons,  four  of  which 
(locked  in  each  other’s  arms),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  those  of  a Mother 
and  her  Children ; who,  on  reaching  the 
Portico,  were  suffocated  by  showers  of 
ashes.  A considerable  number  of  silver 
and  bronze  Coins,  Gold  Rings,  and  Ear- 
rings, were  likewise  found  under  this 
Portico;  and  two  other  Skeletons,  with 
several  Gold  and  Bronze  Coins,  were 
discovered  near  it.  The  Buildings  w ithin 
the  Portico  contained  Lamps,  Pails  for 
water,  Vases,  Pots,  Cups,  Decanters, 
Tongs,  Scales,  Padlocks,  Lachryma- 
tories of  Glass,  Spindles  with  their 
ferules,  Ear-pickers  of  bone,  Dice,  a 
Marble  Mortar,  &c.  & c.  Some  of  the 

the  Sepulchre  of  Nistacidius,  a Vase  was  found 
placed  in  the  earth,  to  receive  the  blood  of 
victims;  therefore,  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  to 
the  infernal  deities  seems,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  to  have  been  offered  at  the  Tomb. 
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rooms  appear  to  have  been  Shops.  On 
the  top  of  this  Inn  was  a Terrace,  with 
Galleries  above  it,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view. 

Public  Ustrinci . Opposite  to  the  Inn, 
on  the  right,  is  a large  open  space,  said 
to  have  been  originally  the  Burial- 
ground  of  the  Samnites1 2 ; which  the 
Homans  converted  into  a Public  Us- 
trina.  The  Place  where,  according  to 
supposition,  the  Dead  were  washed, 
previous  to  being  burnt,  may^  still  be 
seen  ; as  may  the  remains  ot  earthen 
Vessels  conjectured  to  have  been  used 
in  this  operation.  Hence  a Path  ascends 
to  the  Site  of  a spacious  Villa ; which 
was  excavated  in  1749,  and  again  in 
1763,  but  re-entombed,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  period.  Here  were  dis- 
covered the  well-known  figures  in  fresco 
of  13  Danzatrici,  four  Centaurs,  and  14  | 
ltope-dancers ; as  wTere  two  Mosaics,  of 
great  value,  representing  comic  scenes, 
and  executed  by  Dioscorides  of  Samos  ; 
w’ho  has  inscribed  them  with  his  name.4 
This  Villa  contains  a Recess,  above 
which  were  found  the  following  words 
in  Latin : — 

“ Sea  and  fresh  water  Baths  of  Marcus 
Crassus  Frugius.” 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  habitation. 

Semicircular  roofed  Seat.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  Via  Domitiana  is  a deep 
Recess,  decorated  with  stucco  orna- 
ments : it  seems  to  have  been  a covered 
Seat  for  foot-passengers3;  and  in  this 
vicinity  were  found  three  Skeletons,  and 
a considerable  number  of  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  Coins. 

Semicircular  Seats  not  roofed.  On  the 
back  of  the  first  of  these  sepulchral 
Seats  in  the  following  inscription,  in 
capital  letters;  as  are  all  the  inscriptions 
at  Pompeii:  — “ Mammije  . P.  K Sa- 

CF.RDOTI.  PvBLICAE.  LoCVS  . SePVI.TVR. 

Datvs  . Decvrionvm  . Decreto.”  Be- 
hind the  Seat  stands  the  Tomb  of  the 
Priestess,  Mammaja,  which  appears  to 
have  been  elegantly  built  and  hand- 

1 The  S.imnites  are  supposed,  at  one  pe- 
riod, to  have  occupied  Pompeii,  Neapolis,  &c. ; 
and,  according  to  some  opinions,  tnc  present 
inhabitants  of  Naples  descend  from  them. 

2 These  Frescos  and  Mosaics  are  now  placed 
in  the  Gallery  of  ancient  Paintings  belong, 
ing  to  the  Museum  at  Naples  ; as  are  most  of 
the  ancient  pictures  which  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii. 

3 According  to  some  opinions  this  Edifice 

was  an  JEdicula. 
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somely  ornamented : and  near  it  is 
another  Tomb,  probably  that  of  her 
father,  Marcus  Portius.4  Nearer  to  the 
City-gate  is  a second  open  semicircular 
sepulchral  Seat;  and  to  the  left  of  the 
Via  Domitiana , on  the  outside  of  the 
Gate,  is  a Path  leading  to  a Sallyport, 
by  the  steps  of  which  it  is  easy  to  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  Ramparts. 

Sentry-box.  This  small  Edifice,  in  the 
form  of  a niche,  and  close  to  the  City- 
gate,  seems,  judging  from  the  lance,  the 
crest  of  a helmet,  and  the  skeleton  found 
here,  to  have  been  the  station  of  a soldier 
who  died  at  his  post.5 

I Vails  of  the  City.  Pompeii  was  forti- 
fied by  double  Walls,  one  of  which  en- 
compasses the  City,  the  other  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a Ditch  made  to 
strengthen  the  fortification ; and  be- 
tween these  Walls  is  the  broad  Platform 
of  the  Ancients,  about  20  English  feet  in 
width.  The  Walls  are  supposed  to  have 
varied  in  height  from  about  20  to  25  feet, 
according  to  the  local  level : they  con- 
sist, at  bottom,  of  travertino ; but  the 
upper  part  is  peperino;  some  of  these 
stones  being  from  four  to  five  feet 
square,  smooth,  and  apparently  not 
joined  by  any  cement  ; though  placed 
with  such  skill  as  to  resemble  one  entire 
mass  : while  other  parts  are  ill  built  with 
rough  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  were,  perhaps,  hastily  collected  and 
piled  together  after  the  destructive  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63 ,6  O.scan  characters 
(as  already  mentioned)  may  be  traced  on 
several  of  these  stones.  The  original 
Walls  appear  to  have  been  very  ancient ; 
but,  as  they  were  considerably  injured 
by  Sylla,  in  the  year  of  Rome  666,  and 
probably  suffered  again  during  the  civil 
war  between  Ca?sar  and  Pompey,  they 
must  have  undergone  many  reparations 
before  the  earthquake  alluded  to.  They 
wrere  fortified  by  square  Towers,  three 
stories  high,  and  provided  with  Sally- 
ports. Tne  Towers  seem  to  have  been 
placed  at  distances  more  or  less  con- 
siderable from  each  other,  according  to 

4 Antiquaries  suppose  that  the  Tombs  in 
the  subsurbs  of  Pompeii,  on  the  sides  of  the 
Via  Domitiana , contained,  with  a very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  remains  of  those  persons  only  who 
had  borne  high  offices  in  the  State. 

5 A Sun-dial  of  marble  was  found  not  far 
distant  from  the  Sentry-box,  on  the  outside  of 
the  Walls  of  the  City. 

6 This  earthquake  is  noticed  hy  Seneca;  it 
occurred  during  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero. 
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the  necessity  for  defence  on  the  spot 
where  they  stood. 1 Adjacent  to  the 
Herculaneum  Gate,  toward  the  west, 
there  were  not  more  than  100  feet  be- 
tween them  ; while,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Town,  they  seem  to  have  been 
from  200  to  500  feet  apart.  The  interior 
side  of  the  Agger  is  provided  with  Steps, 
by  means  of  which  the  citizens  ascended 
to  its  summit. 

Herculaneum  Gate.  Pompeii  had  four 
principal  entrances2,  which  stood  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  are  now  denomi- 
nated the  Herculaneum  Gate  ; the  Sar- 
-nus,  or  Sea  Gate;  the  Isiac  Gate  (so 
called  because  not  far  distant  from  the 
Temple  of  Isis) ; and  the  Nola  Gate ; 
all  of  which  entrances  seem  to  have  been 
devoid  of  architectural  decorations  on 
the  outside,  and  composed  of  bricks 
stuccoed.  The  Herculaneum  Gate  is 
divided  into  three  Archways : the  middle 
division,  through  which  passes  the  Via 
Domitiana,  appears  to  have  been  for 
carriages ; and  one  of  the  side  entrances  t 
for  foot-passengers  coming  into  the  City ; 
the  other  for  foot-passengers  going  out 
of  it.  The  centre  Arch  is  about  14£ 
English  feet  in  width,  and  lofty  in  pro- 
portion ; and  the  side  Arches  are  about 
four  feet  and  a half  in  width,  and  about 
ten  feet  high.3  The  Via  JDomitiana, 
within  the  Gate,  is  21  feet  broad,  ex- 
clusive of  the  foot-ways ; including 
them,  33  feet;  and  consists  of  large  vol- 
canic stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
fixed  deep  in  a particularly  strong  ce- 
ment. 

Inn,  probably  the  post-house.  This  is 
the  first  building  on  the  right,  within 


* That,  near  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  is  the 
most  perfect : and  the  best  way  of  Betting  to  it 
is  through  a habitation  called  the  House  of  the 
Vestals 

* Another  Gate  has  been  discovered,  making 
five  in  all. 

s On  this  Edifice  was  found  part  of  an  In- 
scription, implying  that  Gladiatorial  Combats, 
and  a Chase,  would  be  exhibited  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre; and  likewise  that  the  seats  for 
spectators  would  be  shaded  by  awnings. 

4 It  does  not,  however,  seem  certain  that 
there  was  a consular  road  through  Pompeii  be- 
fore the  days  of  Domitian ; though  the  Via 
Appia  passed  near  it,  in  the  way  from  Capua  to 
Nola. 

1 The  Inn,  according  to  an  Inscription 
nearly  obliterated,  belonged  to  a person  named 
Albinus. 

« Talismans  usually  represent  Birds,  Tor- 
toises, Dolphins,  and  other  fishes,  in  gold, 
silver,  coral,  and  bronze. 

The  belief  of  the  power  of  Amulets,  or 
Charms,  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Homer ; thus 
Moly  is  used  by  Ulysses,  as  a preservative 
against  fascination. 


the  walls  : and  as  Augustus  established 
Posts,  or  what  was  tantamount,  on  all 
the  consular  roads  4,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  made  Pompeii  one  of  the  stations, 
this  edifice  probably  was  a Post-house  ; 
as  Horses’  Bones  were  found  in  the 
Stables ; and  Rings  for  fastening  up 
horses,  with  three  Cars,  and  several 
pieces  of  iron,  shaped  like  the  Tire  of 
Wheels,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
on  the  premises.  Chequers  were  painted 
onlhe  side  of  the  principal  Door ; which 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  to  admit 
carriages.  Contiguous  to  this  Door  are 
two  Shops,  or  rather  Eating- rooms,  fitted 
up  with  the  necessary  appendages  to  a 
1 raiteur’s  kitchen.  The  building  like- 
wise contains  a Court-yard,  and  Cham- 
bers of  various  dimensions,  a small 
Portico,  and  an  inner  Court,  from  which 
is  a descent  into  an  extensive  vaulted 
cellar. 5 On  a pilaster  of  this  building 
is  a Talisman,  roughly  sculptured,  ana 
supposed  to  have  been  considered,  by 
the  Pompeiani,  as  a preservative  against 
that  species  of  fascination  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Magna  Gracia, 
the  MaV  occhio.6  The  Pompeiani  be- 
lieved many  persons  were  afflicted  with 
an  Evil  Eye ; and  thought  it  impossible, 
unless  guarded  by  a Talisman,  to  be 
looked  at  by  those  persons  with  im- 
punity. The  present  inhabitants  of 
Magna  Gracia  indulge  a similar  belief ; 
and  the  dealer  in  Amulets  at  Naples 
enjoys  as  much  custom  as  did  the  dealer 
in  Talismans  at  Pompeii. 

Building  on  the  left , commonly  called 
a Coffee-house  7 ; but  more  probably  a 
Thermopolium , or  Shop  for  warm  decoc - 


7 Coffee  is  a native  of  Africa,  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
and  not  being  mentioned  by  any  Eurojtean 
Writers  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  it  seems  to 
have  been  equally  unknown  in  Syria,  during 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.  It  is  found  wild, 
from  Caffa,  the  south  province  of  Narea,  in 
Africa,  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  and  was 
first  brought  from  Arabia  into  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  used  at 
Grand  Cairo  early  in  the  lfith  century;  and  first 
mentioned  in  the  west  of  Europe  by  a German 
traveller,  who  returned  from  Syria  in  1573. 
Pietro  della  Valle,  a Venetian,  says,  in  a letter 
of  his,  that  he  intended  bringing  'some  of  it  to 
Venice,  where  he  ’thought  it  was  unknown. 
This  berry,  whicn  has  now  made  its  way 
through  the  whole  civilised  world,  was  first 
brought  into  France  during  the  year  1G44;  and 
in  1671,  a cofTee  house  was  opened  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  1652,  Daniel  Edwards,  an  English 
Merchant,  brought  with  him,  from  Turkey,  a 
Greek  servant  who  understood  the  method  of 
roasting  and  making  coffee  : and  this  servant 
was  the  first  person  who  sold  it  publicly  in 
London. 
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tions.  Here  we  find  a Stove ; and  like- 
wise a marble  Dresser,  with  marks  upon 
it,  evidently  made  either  by  cups  or 
glasses ; and  consequently  the  contents 
of  these  cups  or  glasses,  when  spilt  must 
have  been  corrosive ; but  what  this  cor- 
rosive liquid  was,  is  unknown.  In  the 
Shop  were  found  three  small  Shelves, 
placed  precisely  like  those  which  hold 
liqueurs  in  Neapolitan  coffee-houses. 
Shops  of  the  same  description  seem  to 
have  abounded  in  Pompeii ; and  were 
all  provided  with  a stove,  and  a dresser, 
for  cups,  &c.  As  they  furnished  stewed 
meat,  and  probably  soup,  (for  may  not 
warm  decoctions  be  thus  interpreted?) 
they  appear  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Restaurants  of  the  present 
day.  Hard  drinkers,  according  to  many 
opinions,  resorted  to  them  : in  which 
case  we  may  conclude  they  were  pro- 
vided with  spirits.  Vomits  (sometimes 
taken  by  the  Ancients,  that  they  might 
afterwards  do  justice  to  a good  dinner), 
are  likewise  supposed  to  have  been  sold 
here. 

House  of  the  Vestals . This  Edifice, 
composed  of  two  distinct  habitations, 
seems  to  have  been  improperly  named, 
as  it  was  evidently  the  abode  of  two 
families;  friends,  perhaps;  because  we 
see,  on  the  threshold  of  the  second  ha- 
bitation, the  hospitable  word  “ Salve,” 
(Welcome !)  wrought  in  Mosaic. ! The 
first  apartment  has  an  open  Quad- 
rangle, at  the  end  of  which  is  a chamber 
where  archives  are  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  ; and  on  each  side  is  a Room, 
probably  for  the  reception  of  clients,  &c. 
at  daybreak,  according  to  the  Pompeian 
custom.  The  second  Apartment  con- 
sists of  a Bathing-room,  and  a Bed- 
chamber ornamented  with  paintings ; a 
Dressing-room,  a Library,  a Gallery,  a 
Saloon ; and  beyond  these,  a Lararium , 
with  a place  for  the  sacred  fire  in  its 
centre,  and  three  recesses  in  its  walls. 
Here  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea 
are  supposed  to  have  been  celebrated, 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Lares  Fa- 
miliares.  The  Door-sill  of  one  of  these 
rooms  is  decorated  with  two  serpents1, 
also  wrought  in  Mosaic;  a Room  of 
very  small  dimensions  has,  in  the  centre 
of  its  pavement,  a Labyrinth,  or  table 

* The  Pompeians  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
Serpents  as  tutelar  Genii : and  representations 
of  Serpents,  often  found  painted  in  the  houses, 
and  likewise  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  where 
they  cross  each  other,  are  thought  to  have 
been  considered  as  Amulets  capable  of  counter- 
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for  playing  at  an  ancient  game ; and  the 
Pavement  of  another  room  exhibits  a 
Cornucopia.  The  Skeletons  of  a Man 
and  a Dog,  a silver  Crescent  (perhaps 
a talisman),  with  several  Gold  Orna- 
ments for  ladies,  were  found  here : and 
behind  the  house  were  disentombed  10 
human  skeletons,  one  of  them  having 
four  rings  on  the  same  finger,  four  ear- 
rings, a necklace,  twro  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments,  all  of  Gold,  Silver 
Coins,  a Silver  Ring,  and  a Bronze 
Lantern. 

Anatomical  Theatre.  This  House, 
contiguous  to  that  of  the  Vestals,  has 
a large  Atrium,  terminated  by  a Gar- 
den ; and  on  each  side  of  the  Atrium  is 
a range  of  Rooms.  Here  were  found 
above  40  Chirurgical  Instruments;  some 
resembling  those  of  modern  times,  and 
others  of  which  the  use  is  now  unknown. a 

Ponderarium , or  Custom-house.  A 
spacious  door-way  leads  into  a Court, 
where  Steelyards  were  found,  and  leaden 
Weights  in  large  numbers.  A Weight 
representing  the  head  of  Mercury,  and 
weighing  22  ounces,  was  also  found 
here. 

The  Edifice  consisted  of  two  spacious 
Courts  and  a Cabinet ; and  in  the  Back- 
court,  which  is  not  paved,  were  dis- 
covered two  Skeletons  of  horses,  with 
three  bronze  bells  attached  to  the  neck 
of  each  ; remains  of  Harness ; and  part 
of  a two- wheeled  Carriage. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Houses  on 
the  right,  from  the  Inn  which  belonged 
to  Albinus  to  the  buildings  opposite  the 
Ponderarium,  are  merely  piles  of  ruins : 
among  them,  however,  may  be  distin- 
guished the  House  of  Caius  Ceius ; 
which  stands  opposite  to  a Fountain, 
and  is  now  occupied  by  soldiers.  It 
seems  to  have  comprised  Baths;  pro- 
bably (from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea)  salt- 
water baths.  The  part  of  Pompeii  on 
which  the  House  stands  contained  sub- 
terranean Structures,  wherein  the  Pom- 
peiani  are  supposed  to  have  assembled 
for  the  despatch  of  business,  during  very 
hot,  or  rainy  weather ; and  this  descrip- 
tion of  building,  called  a Crypto  Por- 
ticus,  was  usually  embellished  with  co- 
lumns, and  furnished  with  baths  and 
reservoirs  for  water.  Facing  the  Pon- 

acting  that  species  of  fascination  now  called 
the  Mai*  Occhio. 

2 This  Edifice  contained  a considerable  num- 
ber of  leaden  Weights  ; some  of  which  exhibit 
an  Inscription  implying,  “ that  those  who  pay 
will  be  served 
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derarium  a Path  led  to  the  sea,  through 
a Crypto  Porticus;  and  merchandise, 
when  unshipped,  probably  came  through 
this  path  to  be  weighed. 

Soap  Manufactory.  On  the  left,  and 
contiguous  to  the  Ponderarium,  is  a 
Shop  which,  judging  by  the  materials 
discovered  there,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Soap  manufactory ; and  beyond  it  are  two 
of  the  Shops  for  warm  decoctions,  &c. 1 * 

House  of  the  Danzatrici.  Painted  on 
the  Walls  of  the  open  Quadrangle  here, 
were  found  four  figures  of  Danzatrici 
(equal  in  merit  with  those  of  the  Villa 
Suburbana),  and  another  Painting  which 
represents  a Brood  of  Ducks  swimming 
in  a Pool  of  Water,  Buildings,  a Gar- 
den, Cypress  trees,  and  a Youth  dancing. 
At  the  end  of  the  interior  Apartment  is 
the  Lararium ; and  to  the  left  of  that, 
a Bedchamber,  decorated  with  Paint- 
ings of  twm  juvenile  Deities,  a Genius 
holding  a Vase  for  perfumes,  Warriors 
on  Horseback  pursuing  fugitive  Dam- 
sels, Dancers,  and  Bacchantes.  This 
House  stands  in  a Vicoletto,  or  Lane, 
on  the  left  of  the  Via  Domitiana , and  ad- 
joining another  Edifice  embellished  with 
Mosaics,  and  Paintings  of  Egyptian 
Deities,  and  therefore  called,  bv  the  ex- 
cavators, the  House  of  Isis.  The  beau- 
tiful little  bronze  Statue  of  Apollo,  with 
silver  strings  to  his  lyre,  and  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  was  found  in  the 
Lane  above  mentioned. 

Public  Baking-house.  This  Building, 
which  stands  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Jla  Domitiana , contains  four  Corn- 
mills,  a small  Stable  for  the  donkeys, 
who  were  blindfolded,  and  employed  in 
grinding  corn,  the  Oven  for  baking 
bread,  &c.,  Vases  for  water,  and  Am- 

{>horae  for  flour.  Heaps  of  corn  were 
ikewise  found  here.  The  donkeys  and 
horses  employed  in  Magna  Grsecia  for 
turning  corn-mills  are  still  blindfolded; 
and  the  Oven  in  this  Baking-house  varies 
so  little  from  those  made  at  present, 
that  it  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  restored  to  its  pristine  use. 


House  of  Caius  Sallust.  Leading  to 
e Quadrangle  of  this  Mansion  (one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Via  Domitiana ) is  a 
Shop,  which  was  found  furnished  with 
Stoves,  shelves  (probably  intended  to 
hold  measures  for  liquids),  Dressers, 
and  six  Amphorae  fixed  into  them.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Eating- 
house,  where  national  dishes  were  cooked, 
and  sold  to  the  common  people  : perhaps 
the  Amphorae  held  wine*,  oil,  salt- fish, 
and  olives : and  as  this  Shop  commu- 
nicated with  the  House  of  Sallust,  it 
probably  wras  the  custom  at  Pompeii,  as 
it  now  is  in  several  towms  of  Magna 
Graecia,  for  land  proprietors  to  sell  their 
w ine  and  oil,  not  only  w holesale  but  re- 
tail. The  Residence  of  Sallust  appears 
to  have  been  elegantly  ornamented.  A 
fountain  of  peculiar  beauty  adorned  the 
Quadrangle;  and  opposite  to  the  door 
of  entrance  wras  a small  Flower  Gar- 
den3, in  w'hich  the  Triclinium  for  sum- 
mer dinners  still  remains.4  To  the 
right  of  the  Quadrangle  were  the  Pri- 
vate Apartments  for  the  Females  of  the 
Family;  the  entrance  to  which  was 
through  a narrow  passage,  with  a door, 
having  interior  curtains  at  the  end.  In 
the  centre  of  these  Apartments  is  a 
Court,  surrounded  by  eight  Columns, 
and  giving  light  to  the  Bed-chambers, 
the  Banqueting- room,  a small  Kitchen, 
a Hot  Bath,  &c.  These  Rooms  exhibit 
tolerably  wrell-preserved  Paintings, 
namely,  Diana  and  Action — Europa 
— Phryxus  and  Ilelle — Mars,  Venus, 
and  Cupid.  The  Room  which  contains 
the  last-named  Picture  is  beautifully 
paved  with  African  marbles  ; and  Paint- 
ings, alF  Encausto , may  be  seen  on  the 
Wall  of  the  Court  near  the  entrance  to 
this  Room.  The  House  of  Sallust  ap- 
pears to  have  been  excavated  by  the  An- 
cients, immediately  after  the  eruption  of 
79;  and  modern  excavators  have  con- 
sequently found  but  little  portable 
wealth  remaining  within  its  w'alls,  a 
bronze  Hind  (from  the  mouth  of  which 
passed  the  water  of  the  Impluvium ) and 


1 In  one  of  these  shops  was  found  a box 

with  a lid ; probably  a Till ; as  the  centre  of 
the  lid  has  a hole  in  it,  apparently  made  to  re- 
ceive money. 

3 The  ancients,  according  to  Cluverius,  were 
accustomed  to  boil  their  wines  ; and,  if  so, 
stoves  in  wine  shops  must  have  been  requisite. 

3 This  Garden  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained an  aviary  for  rare  and  beautiful  singing 
birds. 

A We  are  told  that  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
sat  in  chairs  during  .dinner ; while  the  men 
reclined  on  Triclinia : and  hence,  at  the  Lee- 


tisternium,  that  couches  were  prepared  for  the 
male,  and  chairs  for  the  female  Divinities. 
Admitting  all  this,  the  Triclinium  in  the  Gar- 
den which  made  part  of  Sallust’s  Mansion 
must  have  been  appropriated  to  the  men  of  the 
family  only;  for  although  the  Column  whereon 
the  Mensa  was  fixed,  the  Triclinium,  and  the 
Garden,  are  all  nearly  in  their  original  state, 
no  space  for  placing  chairs  round  the  Mensa  is 
discoverable.  Judging,  however,  by  ancient 
paintings,  it  seems  apparent  that  the  Master 
and  Mistress  of  a family,  when  dining  together 
in  private,  both  reclined  on  a Triclinium. 
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bronze  Kitchen  utensils  excepted.  In 
a neighbouring  Lane  was  discovered  the 
Skeleton  of  a Lady,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Mistress  of  the  Mansion,  with 
Three  other  Skeletons,  according  to  sup- 
position those  of  her  Servants.  A small 
quantity  of  Money,  a Silver  Mirror 
(which,  as  before  observed,  Grecian 
ladies  always  carried  about  them),  In- 
tagli,  set  in  gold  rings,  a Pair  of  Ear- 
rings, a Necklace  composed  of  gold 
chains,  and  five  Gold  Bracelets,  were, 
according  to  report,  found  among  these 
Skeletons. 

Beyond  the  House  of  Sallust,  in  the 
same  line,  are  a Farrier's  shop,  where 
several  articles  requisite  for  his  trade 
were  found ; a second  Public  Baking- 
house,  much  larger  and  better  constructed 
than  the  first,  and  provided  with  a stable 
for  beasts  of  burden ; and  another  for  those 
destined  to  turn  the  Corn-mills;  four 
of  which  still  remain  on  the  premises  ; 
as  do  large  Amphora1,  wherein  corn  and 
flour  were  found.  This  part  of  the 
Town  likewise  contains  a House  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  abode  of  a Ballet 
Master;  because  it  is  decorated  with 
frescos  representing  Musical  Instru- 
ments, and  Theatrical  Scenery ; and 
also  because  a piece  of  iron,  which  ap- 
parently belonged  to  a musical  instru- 
ment, was  discovered  here.  This 
House  contained  other  frescos ; and 
among  them  was  Dido  aliandoned  by 
-Eneas : it  likewise  contained  a con- 
siderable number  of  elegant  bronze  and 
glass  Utensils ; a handsome  Vase  of 
Alabaster;  a Table  of  Porphyry;  and  a 
small  Statue  of  a youth  resting  on  one 
of  the  Dii  Termini : its  Quadrangle 
displays  a Painting  of  two  Serpents 
twined  round  an  Altar,  above  which  is  a 
Lararium. 

House  of  Julius  Polybius.  This  Edi-  j 
flee  stands  on  the  right,  in  the  Via  \ 
Domitiana ; and,  judging  by  the  Che- 
quers painted  on  its  wall,  might  pro- 
bably have  been  a public  Hotel.  The 
Building  is  capacious,  and  communi- 
cated with  six  shops;  it  had  tw'o  en- 
trances from  the  Via  Domitiana;  and 
the  Arcades  into  which  the  sleeping 
rooms  opened  were  evidently  glazed, 

i The  MunenaGymnothorax,  called  Morena 
in  Italian,  is  armed  with  a sort  of  spear  on  its 
head ; which  spear,  if  touched,  is  venomous,  ( 
and  particularly  distinguishes  the  Mursena  ; 
from  the  Lamprey.  The  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  too  prone  to  sacrifice  to  gluttony,  kept  i 
their  fishes  of  every  description  alive  in  reser- 
voirs, till  the  moment  when  they  were  wanted  ! 


during  cold  weather.  Large  Cande- 
[ labra  of  Bronze,  a Steelyard,  leaden 
j Weights,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
were  found  here. 

Chymist's  and  Druggist's  Shop.  Cen- 
tral between  the  Via  Domitiana  and 
another  street,  is  this  Shop ; which  ex- 
hibits for  its  sign,  a Serpent  devouring 
the  Pine-fruit : and  as  the  serpent  is  an 
emblem  of  prudence  and  foresight,  and 
the  pine-fruit  of  death,  perhaps  this 
sign  was  meant  to  show  that  the  two 
I former  may  sometimes  discomfit  the 
latter. 

Restaurant  of  Fortunatus.  The  ex- 
cavation of  this  part  of  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana terminates  here : and  contigu- 
ous to  the  Restaurant  was  a Baking- 
house. 

Residence  of  the  Edile  Pansa.  On  the 
left  of  the  Via  Domitiana,  and  leading 
to  the  Public  Baths,  is  this  House,  the 
sole  completely  insulated  habitation  yet 
disentombed  at  Pompeii,  and  surrounded 
by  streets,  to  which  its  Shops,  seven  in 
number,  had  each  an  entrance.  The 
House  is  large,  and  handsomely  de- 
corated with  marbles  and  mosaics.  It 
displays  an  open  Arium  paved  with 
marble ; and  beyond  this,  a Peristyle, 
approached  by  Steps,  embellished  with 
Columns,  and  having  a reservoir  for  fish 
in  its  centre.  On  the  right  are  sleeping 
rooms;  and  in  an  angle  of  the  Edifice 
j is  an  Apartment  with  a Kitchen  Fire- 
j place,  similar  to  those  now  seen  in  the 
kitchens  of  Magna  Gracia.  The  paint- 
ings of  this  Apartment  (which,  by  the  by, 
are  wretchedly  executed)  represent  a 
Cook  sacrificing  eatables  on  an  altar ; 
near  which  are  the  Head  of  a Wild  Boar, 
a Ham,  Bacon,  and  a Munena1  fastened  . 
to  a spit.  According  to  report.  Five 
Skeletons  of  Females,  with  gold  ear- 
rings, were  discovered  on  these  pre- 
mises; as  were  several  Culinary  Uten- 
sils, both  of  silver  and  bronze;  two  gold 
Coins  bearing  the  effigy  of  Nero ; a ri  ng‘; 
a few  silver  and  copper  Coins ; a silver 
Vase,  the  handle  of  which  represents 
the  head  of  Pan ; two  Wings  of  Bronze, 
beautifully  worked ; Lamps  of  the  same 
metal ; and  three  Candelabra,  one  of 
them  being  deemed  the  most  estimable 

for  table;  and  the  Muratna,  highly  prised  by 
epicures,  was  kept  in  a resrrvoir  of  sea  and 
fresh  water  mixed  ; because  it  is  supposed  to 
require  this  mixture  ; and  sometimes,  as  we 
are  told,  it  was  fed  with  human  flesh  (that  of 
slaves),  in  order  to  augment  its  bulk  and  fla- 
vour. 
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in  the  Neapolitan  Museum:  it  stands 
on  the  table  of  the  second  room  con- 
taining small  bronzes.  Two  large 
Coppers  (in  one  of  which  was  the 
Group  of  Bacchus  and  a little  Faun, 
wrapped  round  with  linen,)  were  like- 
wise discovered  in  the  House  of  Pansa. 

Not  far  hence  stands  the  shop  where- 
in the  Colours  for  Fresco  Painting, 
now  in  the  Studii  at  Naples,  were 
found. 

House  of  the  Dramatic  Poet.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  and  elegantly 
adorned  private  dwellings  yet  brought 
to  view  at  Pompeii.  It  stands  in  a 
Street  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Domitiana, 
and  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  Public 
Baths.  A narrow  Vestibule,  on  the 
Walls  of  which  are  Frescos,  leads  to  an 
open  Quadrangle,  with  the  customary 
reservoir  for  rain  water  in  its  centre  ; 
and  when  this  house  was  excavated  in 
1825,  a Mosaic  Pavement  displayed, 
close  to  the  Gate  of  Entrance,  the  Fi- 
gure of  a Dog  chained ; and  under  this 
guardian  of  the  premises  were  the 
words  “ Cave  Canem.”1  On  the  Wall 
of  the  Quadrangle  (to  the  right,  and 
near  the  entrance),  were  found  Pic- 
tures supposed  to  represent  Thetis  and 
Achilles,  the  latter  as  a Child  ! — the 
Restitution  of  Helen  to  Menelaus,  the 
former  being  accompanied  by  Victory! 
— and  the  Parting  interview  between 
Achilles  and  Briseis,  by  far  the  finest 
ancient  picture  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence ! The  lower  part  is  grievously 
mutilated  ; but  the  heads  (all  of  which 
are  superb,  and  especially  that  of  Bri- 
seis,) have  escaped  injury. ' Artists  (who 
alone  are  competent  to  appreciate  works 
ofart)class  thisexquisite  Fresco  with  the 
best  productions  of  Raphael.2  On  the 
Wall  to  the  left,  was  found  a picture  of 
Venus,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Venus 
de’  Medici,  and  a Dove  at  her  feet,  hold- 
ing in  its  beak  a Sprig  of  Myrtle  ! The 
Female  Figures  in  these  fine  specimens 
of  ancient  painting  have,  on  what  is 
now  called  the  wedding  finger,  Intagli, 
or  Camei,  set  in  Rings  of  the  Roman 
fashion,  and  supposed  to  be  family  em- 
blems ; consequently  it  is  conjectured 

1 It  was  not  unusual  to  see  the  figure  of  a 
barking  Dog  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  I.ares ; 
and  the  Statues  of  these  Household  Divinities 
were  often  clothed  with  Dogs'  skins  : perhaps, 
therefore,  the  Dog  in  question  may  have  some 
reference  to  these  customs. 

1 The  parting  Interview  between  Achilles 
and  Briseis  has  been  removed  to  Naples,  ex- 

cept the  Head  of  one  of  the  Myrmidons,  and 


that  the  Figures  are  Portraits.  On  this 
side  of  the  Quadrangle  was  found  a 
Painting  which  represents  Dredalus 
flying  toward  Magna  Gracia,  and  Icarus 
submerged  in  the  Aegean  Sea  ; although 
a Marine  Deity  endeavours  to  save  him. 
On  this  side  likewise  are  several  small 
Rooms,  decorated  with  Paintings.  One 
Room  contains  the  representation  of  a 
Combat  between  Warriors  on  foot,  and 
Amazons  in  Cars  ; the  former  of  whom 
are  discomfited.  Below  the  Frieze  one 
of  the  Nereides  is  represented  riding  on 
a Marine  Bull.  Another  Room  dis- 
plays an  Amorino  fishing,  and  present- 
ing the  produce  of  his  labour  to  Venus 
— Ariadne  abandoned  — and  Narcissus. 
In  a Room,  called  the  Library,  are 
Marine  Views  — Land  Views  — and 
Scrolls  of  Papyri  with  Greek  Characters 
written  on  them  ; all  painted  on  the 
Walls.  Scenic  Masks  make  part  of  the 
decorations  of  these  rooms.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Quadrangle  was 
found  a Painting  which  represents  a 
Slave  reading  a Scroll  before  six  au- 
ditors ; two  of  whom,  Apollo  and  Mi- 
nerva, seem  to  encourage  him : and  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Slave  was  in- 
tended to  personify  Terence;  though, 
according  to  some  opinions,  the  subject 
of  the  picture  is  Orestes  listening  to  the 
oracle,  which  enjoins  him  to  revenge  his 
father’s  death.  This  Quadrangle  ex- 
hibited in  its  Pavement  a beautiful  an- 
cient Mosaic ; it  appears  to  represent  the 
Rehearsal  of  a Drama  3 ; and  is  com- 
posed of  several  Figures,  among  whom 
sits  an  old  Man,  encircled  by  six  per- 
sons; one  being  completely  masked; 
another  (aided  by  a domestic)  is  on  the 
point  of  being  masked  ; a third  is  in  the 
act  of  taking  off  her  mask ; perhaps  to 
ask  the  old  man  for  another;  and  a 
fourth,  though  apparently  disposed  to 
put  on  her  mask,  seems  listening  to  what 
passes.  Beyond  the  Quadrangle  is  a 
Peristyle,  environed  by  Columns  with 
Capitals  of  a novel  and  handsome  de- 
scription; and  terminated  by  a La- 
rariuvi,  wherein  are  Niches  for  the 
Lares  and  other  tutelary  deities  of  the 
family.  This  Lararium  was  enclosed 

the  Head  and  Upper  Part  of  the.  Figure  of  a 
Female.  All  the  other  paintings  of  eminent 
merit  have  likewise  been  removed,  except  the 
Lower  Part  of  the  Figure  of  Venus  with  the 
Dove  at  her  feet,  and  some  remains  of  Figures 
in  the  Saloon  ; the  Mosaic  of  the  Dog  is  also 
removed  to  Naples. 

3 This  Mosaic  has  been  removed  to  Naples. 
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with  Iron  Rails,  or  .Chains ; traces  of 
which  are  still  visible.  A small  Statue 
of  Bacchus1  was  discovered  in  the  La- 
rarium.  The  Exedra  is  on  the  right  of 
the  Peristyle,  and  was  found  decorated 
with  Paintings  of  Genii,  flying  Figures, 
Arabesques,  a Bird’s  Nest  filled  with 
Infant  Loves,  &c.  &c.  This  Edifice 
had  two  Stories;  and  two  Shops  (into 
one  of  which  an  upper  room  has  fallen 
down)  communicated  with  the  Vestibule. 
In  the  upper  story  were  found,  accord- 
ing to  report,  fragments  of  a superb 
Head  of  Bacchus,  with  other  Figures, 
in  Mosaic ; broken,  perhaps,  by  a pre- 
vious excavation  to  that  of  1825 ; for 
immediately  after  Pompeii  was  buried 
in  79,  efforts  were  evidently  made  to 
find  and  disentomb  the  House  in 
question ; but  these  efforts  proved  fruit- 
less ; although  the  ancient  excavators 
arrived  within  two  paces  of  their  object ; 
as  appeared  from  a hillock  of  earth, 
mingled  with  human  bones,  which  had 
certainly  been  dug  up  and  examined; 
and  which  was  found,  by  the  modem  ex- 
cavators, close  to  the  House.  In  these 
premises  were  likewise  discovered  four 
Bracelets,  two  Necklaces,  and  two  ear- 
rings, of  gold  ; and,  according  to  report, 
gold  Chains  for  an  adult,  beautifully 
executed:  others  small,  and  equally 
elegant,  for  a child  ; four  A nnulets,  one 
of  which  (in  the  form  of  a serpent) 
weighs  seven  ounces ; an  Intaglio  set 
in  a large  Ring;  and  two  Coins:  all 
these  articles  being  gold.  Forty-two 
silver  Coins;  various  Utensils  of  pottery 
and  bronze ; a Portable  Stove,  unique 
in  point  of  shape,  and  a magnificent 
bronze  Lamp,  were  likewise  found  here. 
The  Picture  supposed  to  represent 
Terence  reading  a Scroll,  the  Mosaic 
which  exhibits  the  Rehearsal  of  a Drama, 
the  Scenic  Masks,  the  Statue  of  Bac- 
chus, and  the  remains  of  a Head  of 
that  deity  in  Mosaic,  are  indications  that 
this  House  belonged  to  a Dramatic 
Writer. 

Public  Baths.  These  Baths  were  ex- 
cavated in  1824,  and  had  six  entrances  ; 
that  through  which  visiters  are  con- 
ducted, at  present,  opens  into  a covered 
Vestibule,  leading  to  an  Atrium  pro- 
vided with  Seats  made  of  Lava  : and  in 
the  Walls  above  the  Seats  are  holes 

1 The  Canonico  de  Jorio,  in  his  new  and 
excellent  account  of  Pompeii,  calls  this  Statue 

a Faun. 

- This  kind  of  machine,  still  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Naples  and  Rome  for  warming 
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where  wooden  Clothes’-pegs  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inserted.  On  the 
right  of  the  Gate  of  Entrance  to  the 
Atrium  is  the  Tepidarium,  a large  oblong 
Hall,  with  a Cove  Ceiling  stuccoed  in 
compartments,  the  decorations  of  which 
are  Bassi  Rilievi  in  stucco,  so  beauti- 
fully executed,  that  one  cannot  help 
regretting  how  few  ceilings  at  Pom- 
peii have  hitherto  been  found  per- 
fect. In  the  Walls  are  Niches  of  an 
unusual  description,  ornamented  with 
Small  Figures,  called  Atlantides,  because 
their  posture  resembles  that  in  which 
Atlas  is  represented  as  supporting  the 
heavens.  Some  of  these  Niches  held 
Lamps  ; and  others  are  supposed  to  have 
contained  essences,  and  scented  oils,  for 
anointing  the  bathers:  this  Apartment, 
therefore,  seems  to  have  been  not  only 
a Tepidarium,  but  likewise  an  Unctua- 
rium.  Here  is  a Skylight  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Ceiling ; and  here  also  are, 
an  immense  Brazier  2of  bronze,  elegantly 
shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a little 
Ox  in  Alto  Rilievo  (perhaps  Apis),  and 
two  benches  of  bronze  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  letters — 

M.  NICIDIVS  VACCVL  A.  F.  S. 

Adjoining  to  the  Tepidarium  is  the 
Calidarium,  which  contains  at  the  upper 
end,  raised  on  steps  of  marble,  a spa- 
cious oblong  Bath,  of  the  same  material, 
for  hot  water.  The  Walls  are  lined  with 
Flues,  for  the  admission  of  steam ; and 
under  the  whole  of  the  Pavement  is  a 
Cavity,  also  made  for  the  admission  of 
steam.  The  great  Furnace  communi- 
cated with  this  cavity ; and  the  Passages 
whence  the  steam  passed  under  the 
Pavement  and  into  the  Flues  are  clearly 
distinguishable.  In  a Niche  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  apartment  is  the  La- 
concium,  ornamented  by  a superb  Basin 
(the  Labrum),  formed  out  or  one  block 
of  white  marble  ; and  having  in  its  cen- 
tre a Jet-d'eau,  from  which  issued  boil- 
ing water.  An  Inscription  on  the 
edge  of  this  Basin  announces  the  name 
of  the  person  who,  by  command  of  the 
Augustals,  superintended  the  work, 
and  paid  for  it  750  sestertii.3  The 
Ceiling,  which  is  coved,  and  elegantly 
stuccoed,  has  three  large  Apertures 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  to  tem- 

halls  and  antechambers,  is  called,  in  Italian,  a 
Brociere ; and  the  substance,  burnt  in  it,  it 
called  CarboneUa. 

3 One  sertertius  is  supposed  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  about  three  English  farthings. 
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per  the  heat  when  it  became  excessive ; partly  filled  with  water,  and  a Man 

and  in  the  Wall,  above  the  Jet  iCeau,  standing  in  each,  and  washing  soiled 

are  two  small  Apertures,  likewise  for  | woollen  garments  by  treading  on  them, 
the  admission  of  fresh  air.  At  the  In  the  same  picture  is  a Female,  pro- 
upper end  of  the  Atrium,  which,  judg-  bably  meant  as  the  Mistress  of  the  con- 
ing by  the  Clothes’-pegs,  seems  to  have  cern,  seated,  and  overlooking  her  work- 
served  as  an  Apotli/tertu m,  or  Undress-  men.  Above  this  Picture  is  another, 
ing-room,  is  the  J-'rigidariutn , an  elegant  which  represents  a Man  in  the  act  of 
circular  Edifice,  w ith  Niches  in  its  walls,  scouring  a woollen  garment,  shaped  like 
and  in  its  Dome  one  Skylight,  which,  the  , Toga,  and  hung  on  a rail:  and  in 

like  all  the  skylights  found  in  these  the  same  Picture  is  a man  carrying  the 

Baths,  was  made  with  large  squares  of  Skeleton  Frame,  called,  in  Italian,  an 
excellent  glass.  The  Trimdarium  con-  Asciugapanni,  and  still  used  for  drying 
tains  a spacious  circular  Bath  of  mar-  linen.  The  Man  is  represented  as  hav- 
ble  ; and  behind  this  Edifice  is  a Peri-  ing  put  it  over  his  heart  and  shoulders: 
style,  which  w as  encompassed  by  covered  he  likewise  carries  a small  Vase  for 
Porticoes.  The  Chamber  destined  for  CarboneUu.  On  another  side  of  the 
the  person  who  superintended  the  fur-  Pillar  was  found  a Fresco  which  re- 
nace,  and  that  which  contained  the  im-  presents  a Press,  with  shelves,  to  hold 
mense  coppers  of  hot,  tepid,  and  cold  woollen  cloth  (perhaps  linen  also),  and 
water,  for  the  use  of  the  Baths,  together  surmounted  by  the  Engine  for  pressing 
with  the  Reservoir  by  which  these  cop-  it;  which  Engine  resembles  those  now 
pers  were  supplied,  may  all  be  dis-  used  to  extract  oil  from  baskets  of 
covered;  as  may  the  spot  where  the  bruised  olives.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
water  was  boiled.  The  Reservoir  is  Piazza  is  an  ancient  apparatus  for 
incrusted  with  stalactites.  Above  Washing;  which  consists  of  four  large 
1300  creta  cotta  Lamps,  all  of  the  shallow  Basins  to  hold  water,  wherein 
same  size  and  form,  for  only  one  the  labourers  evidently  stood,  to  cleanse 
wick  each  ; an  Amulet ; a Till  in  creta  soiled  woollen  garments  by  treading  on 
cotta;  two  Panes  of  Glass,  fixed  into  them.  Steps  lead  down  into  these 
bronze  frames,  and  a considerable  num-  Basins  : and  here,  likew  ise,  are  two  small 
ber  of  broken  panes,  some  of  them  being  rinsing  Basins;  Slanting  Stones,  on 
convex  ; a Sword  with  an  ivory  handle;  which  linen  appears  to  have  been  beaten, 
and  several  other  things,  interesting  to  and  washed  with  the  hands:  a large 
antiquaries,  were  found  on  these  pre-  F'lat  Piece  of  Marble,  whereon  linen  gar- 
mises,  which  likew  ise  exhibit  a Set  of  ments  were  probably  soaped ; and  five 
Small  Unfits,  arranged  in  the  same  man-  small  oblong  Partitions,  apparently  for 
ner  as  those  already  described.  Frag-  the  use  of  those  persons  represented  on 
ments  of  an  Equestrian  Bronze  Statue  the  Square  pillar,  who  stood  in  washing 
of  moderate  workmanship,  and  a Skele-  tubs,  or  rather  coppers  of  water,  con- 
ton,  near  which  lay  60  silver  coins,  were  taining  solid  garments,  which  they  trod 
also  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  upon,  in  order  to  clean  them.  The 

Near  the  I’ublic  Tlaths  is  a small  l rescos  on  this  square  Pillar,  showing 
oblong  lHazza,  lately  excavated  : three  of  how  woollen  garments  were  washed, 
its  sides  are  environed  with  Workshops,  excite  peculiar  interest ; because  they 
Magazines,  and  Dwelling-houses:  and  present  an  image  of  high  antiquity  : for, 
that  end  from  which  there  is  a passage  in  very  remote  ages,  the  manner  of 
to  the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  seems  to  have  washing  was  different  from  the  method 
been  provided  with  a wide  Portico  ; which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  after 
where,  on  a remaining  Square  pillar,  linen  came  into  general  use;  as  we 
were  found  Frescos  apparently  intended  learn  from  Homer,  that  in  his  timegar- 
ns  Signs,  to  announce  the  Fuller’s  trade,  ments  were  washed  by  being  trodden 
exercised  in  this  Place.  One  of  the  upon  with  the  feet,  in’  marble  Basins, 
Frescos  represents  three  large  Vases,  or  Cisterns,  called  irAovoi  or  defy «i  * : 

1 Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  daughter  of  Swift  fly  her  mules : nor  rode  the  nymph  alone; 
Alcinous,  says,  — Around,  a bevy  of  bright  damsels  shone. 

“ The  blooming  princess,  with  despatchful  They  seek  the  cisterns  where  Phatacian  dames 
cares,  i Wash  their  fair  garments  in  the  limpid 

Tunics  and  stoics,  and  robes  imperial  bears : j streams  ; 

Then  mounting  her  gay  car,  the  silken  reins  , Where  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills. 
Shine  in  her  hand : a long  the  sounding  plains  The  lucid  wave  a spacious  basin  fills.” 

Odyssey,  b.  vi. 
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and  woollen  garments  are  still  washed  ! 
in  Magna  Graxda,  by  being  trodden 
upon  in  cisterns  of  water.  One  of  the 
Shops  in  this  Piazza  contains  an  Oven, 
with  three  Tubes,  for  the  evaporation  of 
smoke.  In  another  Shop,  or  Magazine, 
was  found  a glutinous  substance,  pro- 
bably Fuller’s  Earth ; and  on  thU  side 
of  the  Piazza  is  a spot  where  the  Fuller’s 
Press,  represented  on  the  square  Pillar, 
seems  to  have  stood.  Adjoining  the 
Portico  was  a Fountain,  and  near  the 
• Washing  Apparatus,  a Well.  On  a 
square  pillar,  opposite  to  that  which  dis- 
played signs  of  the  Fuller’s  trade,  there 
still  is  left  a Painting  of  two  Serpents, 
probably  a Talisman ; and  a Room  in 
one  of  the  Dwelling-houses  contains 
small  Frescos  in  the  style  of  Zeuxis, 
which  represent  ancient  Cars  drawn  by 
Stags,  &c.  Among  the  articles  found 
in  this  Piazza  were  five  square  bottles, 
with  circular  necks,  one  being  filled 
with  a liquid  which  escaped  from  its 
prison  the  moment  it  was  disentombed  ; 
another  seems  to  have  contained  Bo- 
targo  ; and  another  Olives,  so  well  pre- 
served in  oil  as  to  have  continued  un- 
injured during  the  lapse  of  nearly 
18  centuries. ; 

Adjoining  to  the  Fuller’s  Piazza  is  a 
spacious  Mansion,  .lately  excavated,  and 
called  the  House  until  a large  Fountain . 
It  stands  in  the  Via  dei  Mercurii  (so 
named  because  a considerable  number 
of  representations  of  Mercury  have  been 
found  in  this  magnificent  Street),  and 
at  the  extremity  of  its  premises  is  a 
small  Grotto  of  ahell  Work  interspersed 
with  Mosaics;  some  of  which  (those  of 
a dark  blue  colour)  being  similar  to 
what  are  found  near  the  ruins  of  the 
Sorrentine  Temples.  In  the  Grotto  is 
a Fountain,  composed  of  white  marble 
and  decorated  with  Scenic  Masks  ; and 
the  Wall,  against  the  centre  of  which 
the  Grotto  and  Fountain  rest,  is  painted 
to  imitate  shrubs  and  flowers.  A Side 
Room  contains  a Picture  representing 
a Scene  in  a Drama.  Two  Actors  are 
declaiming;  and  each  of  them  wears  a 
Mask  ; three  other  Figures  ( Mutes)  are 
standing,  in  the  back-ground,  without 
Masks  : and  on  either  side  of  this  Pic- 
ture is  the  Figure  of  an  Augustal, 
seated  in  a Magisterial  Chair.  The 
Inscription  on  the  outer  Wall  of  the 
Edifice  appears  to  have  begun  thus ; 

Although  Pope,  in  the  above  translation,  does 
not  allude  to  royal  feet  being  used  in  washing 
the  garments,  yet  the  original  word  in  the 
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M HOLCONIVM 
PRISCVM  II  via  &c.  Sec. 

and,  perhaps,  this  House  belonged  to 
the  Family  of  M.  Ilolconius,  whose 
name  is  seen  in  letters  of  bronze  on  the 
Pavement  of  the  Odeum. 

Adjoining  to  this  spacious  Dwelling 
is  another,  of  a similar  description, 
lately  excavated,  and  called  the  House 
with  a small  Fountain , which  is  placed, 
like  the  other,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
premises  ; and  though  smaller  than  its 
neighbour,  it  was  more  richly  orna- 
mented ; for  in  the  centre  of  its  semi- 
circular Basin  the  excavators  discovered 
a bronze  Statue  of  a winged  Love, 
holding  a Goose,  from  whose  Bill 
issued  water  : on  the  margin  of  the 
Basin  was  the  Statue  of  a Fisherman  in 
bronze,  seated  on  a piece  of  a rock  of 
the  same  metal,  and  holding  a fishing- 
rod  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
basket.  Near  the  rock  was  found  a 
mutilated  Statue,  in  marble,  of  Venus 
Proserpina,  and  a little  Fisherman 
asleep,  likewise  of  marble,  with  two 
baskets  near  him,  and  a Vase  over- 
turned, so  that  water  might  issue  from 
its  mouth.  The  Fountain  is  decorated 
with  Mosaics.  Near  this  House  we 
see,  in  the  Street,  the  Head  of  Mercury, 
with  his  Caducous,  sculptured  on  a small 
Pilaster:  and  on  the  exterior  Wall  of 
one  of  these  last-described  Houses  are 
Fragments  of  Paintings,  among  which 
may  be  traced,  Oxen  led  to  Sacrifice  — 
four  Men  carrying,  on  their  shoulders, 
a Litter,  similar  to  those  now  seen  in 
religious  processions  at  Naples,  when 
Statues  of  Saints  are  paraded  through 
the  streets  — and  a sort  of  Tent,  deco- 
rated with  foliage  and  flowers,  and  hav- 
ing vases  for  ointments  suspended  to  it ; 
while  within  this  Tent  are  five  Figures, 
one  of  which  resembles  a Corpse. 

House  of  the  Hioscouroi.  Opposite  to 
the  House  with  the  small  Fountain,  is 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Dios - 
couroi;  because  Frescos  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux  ornament  one  of  the 
entrances  to  this  extensive  Building; 
which  was  excavated  during  the  years 
1828  and  1829,  and  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  three  distinct  habitations  : 
as  it  had  three  principal  entrances  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii,  and  two  or  three 
back-doors  opening  into  a lane.  The 

passage,  certainly  implies  that  the 

garments  were  trodden  upon  with  the  feet. 
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exterior  Wall,  facing  the  Via  dei  Mer- 
curii,  is  handsomer  than  are  the  facades 
of  any  houses  hitherto  disentombed  at 
Pompeii,  that  of  Polybius  excepted; 
and  therefore  we  may  conclude  it  be- 
longed to  an  Augustal ; especially  as 
two  of  the  three  habitations  have  no 
shops  attached  to  them ; and  the  small 
room  resembling  a shop,  found  in  the 
third,  appears,  from  its  communication 
with  the  area-door,  to  have  been  the 
place  where  oil  and  wine  were  pur- 
chased of  the  proprietor  of  the  edifice. 
In  that  part  of  this  elegant  mansion 
which  bears  the  name  of  Dioscouroi 
were  found  the  following  Frescos:  — 
Castor  and  Pollux,  already  mentioned 

— a Female  seated  (probably  Silence) 
with  her  finger  on  her  lips  — Pan 
escaping  from  an  Hermaphrodite,  a 
delightful  picture  with  respect  to  grace, 
and  beauty  of  composition  — Apollo 

— Saturn  — Ceres  — Bacchus  — Vic- 
tory — Mars  and  Venus  — Jove  — Per- 
seus and  Andromeda  — Medea  medi- 
tating the  death  of  her  children,  and  the 
Infants  playing  in  the  back-ground  I ! 

— a Dwarf  teaching  an  Ape  to  dance 

— Hygeia  with  a Serpent  coiled  round 
her ! ! — Fortune  and  a Child ; the  for- 
mer clad  in  a long  robe  of  celestial  blue, 
bordered  by  gold  stars  in  perfect  pre- 
servation — Bacchus,  likewise  clad  in 
blue,  attended  by  a Satyr  — two  medal- 
lions, in  one  of  which  is  a picture  re- 
presenting an  Actor  : and,  in  the  other, 
an  Actress  — a Bacchante — a Warrior 

— a painting  which  represents  a gold 
Candelabrum  surmounted  by  an  eagle, 
who  reposes  on  an  azure  globe.  In  the 
Exedra  are  two  paintings  on  a grand 
scale,  the  one  representing  Achilles 
discovered  by  Ulysses  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycomedes;  the  other,  (nearly 
destroyed)  representing  the  dispute  be- 
tween Achilles  and  Agamemnon  with 
regard  to  Chryseis.  The  Exedra  is 
likewise  ornamented  with  two  medal- 
lions, one  of  which  contains  the  picture 
of  a Satyr  eloping  with  a Bacchante ; 
the  other,  Ulysses  at  the  house  of  Eu- 
maus,  One  end  of  the  Exedra  opened 
into  a wide  Colonnade,  beyond  which 
was  a Flower-Garden,  now  replanted: 
it  contains  a Lararium,  and  was  origin- 
ally enclosed  with  iron  rails : the  other 
end  of  the  Exedra  opened  into  a spa- 
cious Court  surrounded  by  porticoes, 
under  which  were  found  two  Chests 
lined  with  .bronze;  one  of  them  con- 
taining 45  coins  of  gold  and  some  of 


silver : this  Chest  was  securely  fastened 
to  the  pavement.  An  adjacent  Wall 
was  ornamented  with  a little  picture  of 
Id  and  Argus ; and  another,  represent- 
ing a Scene  in  a Comedy ; and  on  the 
Walls  of  three  small  Chambers,  near 
the  Exedra,  were  discovered  beautiful 
Frescos,  namely,  Apollo  and  Daphne 
— Adonis  wounded  and  supported  by 
Love  — Diana  and  Endymion,  with 
a superb  group  of  Nymphs  — and  Nar- 
cissus at  the  brink  of  a pool  of  water. 

I n another  part  of  this  triple  mansion 
was  discovered,  painted  on  a black 
Wall,  a Miniature-fresco  representing 
a Bacchanalian  Dance ! in  point  of  com- 
position exquisitely  fine : and,  standing 
on  the  pavement  of  this  room,  was 
found  a bronze  Candelabrum,  mounted 
on  three  legs,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble 
the  arms  of  Sicily.  I n the  apartment 
beyond  the  Atrium  of  that  part  of  the 
Edifice  called  the  House  of  the  Dios- 
couroi, were  found  large  bronze  Vases, 
and  superb  Lamps  ; one  of  which,  for 
three  wicks,  has  a handle  terminated 
by  a crescent,  with  a bust  of  Jupiter  in 
its  centre ; and  at  its  extremities,  the 
heads  of  Juno  and  Minerva. 

The  second  Door  of  Entrance  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  leads  to  that  part 
of  this  triple  Mansion  called  the  House 
of  Apollo,  and  excavated  during  the 
autumn  of  1829.  It  derives  the  appel- 
lation by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  numerous  pictures  of  the  god  of  the 
silver  bow  w'hich  have  been  discovered 
on  its  walls.  The  Frescos  in  this 
Dwelling  are  so  beautiful  that  most  of 
them  wiU  probably  enrich  the  Museum 
at  Naples.  Some  of  the  subjects  of 
these  paintings  are  supposed  to  be ; — 
Hercules  and  Dejanira  ! — Meleager 
with  Atalanta  by  his  side,  and  Althaea 
and  Leucippus  at  a distance  1 — Mer- 
cury giving  a purse  to  Fortune — Isis, 
Abundance,  &c.  — a small  recumbent 
youthful  Figure,  called  a Faun — Ve- 
nus and  Cupid  ! — Apollo  and  a Muse 
— a duplicate  of  the  same  subject — 
Apollo  and  Mercury — and  a seated 
Figure,  resembling  Bacchus,  with  an 
Amorino  standing  near  him,  and  pour- 
ing water  into  a basin ; a female  Figure 
is  seen  in  the  back- ground ; and  another 
Female,  ’veiled,  is  looking  down  from 
a terrace  to  observe  the  scene.  The 
w'alls  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  this  House 
display  beautiful  arabesques  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  elegant  Stucco 
Ornaments ; among  w'hich  is  a Basso 
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Rilievo  in  stucco ; the  only  thing  of  the 
sort  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii : it 
represents  Silenus,  &c. , and  is  astonish- 
ingly well  preserved.  On  the  opposite 
Wall  was  discovered  a fine  Picture, 
consisting  of  two  Figures;  but  whom 
they  were  intended  to  represent  seems 
doubtful.  The  inner  Court  contains 
the  Pedestal  of  a Statue,  which  prob- 
ably was  a Jet-cTeau,  as  it  stood  close  to 
the  Reservoir  for  fish.  A Statuetta  of 
Apollo ; the  Top  of  a Well  handsomely 
ornamented ; and  a delicately  white 
oblong  marble  Table,  supported  on 
each  side  by  legs  of  winged  Gryphons, 
and  in  such  perfect  preservation  that  it 
seems  quite  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
sculptor *,  were  also  found  here;  as 
likewise  was  a very  curious  Mosaic 
Pavement,  representing  Amorini,  who 
hold  a Lion  in  durance,  by  means  of 
garlands  of  flowers.  Priests  of  Bac- 
chus encircle  the  Lion  and  his  Guards, 
and  a Temple,  together  with  a Person 
pouring  liquor  from  a vase,  are  seen  in 
this  Mosaic,  which  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  the  Dionysia.  Adjacent  to  the  last- 
mentioned  part  of  the  edifice  in  ques- 
tion, is  a spacious  Court,  surrounded 
with  porticoes,  supported  by  lofty  and 
handsome  Columns,  which  appear  to 
have  been  all  thrown  down  and  broken 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  year  79.  The 
Walls  of  this  Court  are  decorated  with 
elegant  paintings ; as  likewise  is  the 
House  to  which  the  Court  belongs : 
this  House  comprises  a Subterranean 
Apartment  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a summer  abode ; and  worth 
notice,  because  it  is  the  only  thing  of  its 
kind  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii. 

The  excavation  of  the  House  of 
Apollo  produced  the  following  articles, 
beside  those  already  mentioned: — 14 
silver  spoons — a bust  of  the  natural 
size  — and  a small  bust  of  Tiberius 
when  young,  both  of  bronze  — vases  of 
various  shapes — a handsome  tripod  — 
a beautiful  pestle  and  mortar  of  rosso 
antico  — a large  ar.d  rare  steelyard  with 
a weight  representing  Mercury  — ele- 
gant candelabra — two  small  boxes  con- 
taining pills,  supposed  to  be  chymical 
preparations  — a ring  w ith  the  letters 
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a.  v.  e.  engraved  upon  it  — and  a sin- 
gular statuetta  in  marble,  which  appears 
to  represent  Hercules  nursing  a dog. 
Frames  found  in  the  Walls,  prove  that 
several  of  the  paintings  which  deco- 
rate this  triple  Mansion  were  easel 
pictures 1  2 ; some  of  them  are  strikingly 
fine ; and  that  which  represents  Medea, 
meditating  the  murder  of  her  children, 
is  a most  masterly  personification  of 
madness. 

Contiguous  to  the  House  of  the  Dios- 
couroi  is  that  of  The  Faun ; so  called 
from  a fine  bronze  Statue  of  a Faun 
found  there,  and  standing  on  more 
ground  than  any  other  mansion  yet 
excavated  at  Pompeii.  It  likewise 
seems  to  have  been  fitted  up  with  pe- 
culiar expense,  except  the  want  of 
paintings.  It  has  two  Gates  of  En- 
trance, one  following  the  other;  and 
between  them  is  a considerable  space, 
w'ith  Walls  ornamented  by  small  Egyp- 
tian Temples  in  basso-rilievo,  and 
Niches  for  the  Lares;  the  Niches  are 
four  in  number.  The  Atrium,  which 
is  spacious,  contains  in  its  Pavement 
beautiful  Mosaics.  At  the  end  of  this 
Court  are  three  Mosaics,  superbly  exe- 
cuted, and  representing  the  Hippopo- 
tamus, the  Crocodile,  the  Ibis,  and  other 
Egyptian  animals.  Beyond  these,  in 
a slight  building  constructed  by  order 
of  the  present  Sovereign  of  Naples,  is 
the  celebrated  Mosaic  said  to  represent 
one  of  Alexander’s  battles.  The  Hero, 
intended  according  to  supposition  for 
Alexander,  is  mounted  on  a bay  horse, 
the  colour  of  Bucephalus,  and  throwing 
a peculiarly  long  javelin  with  such 
force  that  his  helmet  appears  to  have 
fallen  off  in  consequence.  Probably, 
therefore,  the  combat  in  question  may 
have  been  designed  for  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  in  \vhich  he  lost  his  helmet  : 
and,  at  all  events,  this  is  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  Mosaic  ever  yet  dis- 
covered. The  ci  stumi,  on  one  side  of  the 
Field,  are  Grecian;  on  the  other,  Per- 
sian ; and  fury  and  fear  are  excellently 
described  in  the  countenances  of  the  Per- 
sons supposed  to  represent  Darius’s  Offi- 
cers, who  wear  the  Tiara,  the  peculiar 
Persian  head-dress.3  The  horses  yoked 


1  Under  the  Table  are  two  diminutive  Weils, 
lined  with  marble,  and  provided  with  covers  of 
the  same  material : perhaps  they  were  wine- 

coolers,  or  used  for  forcing  figs.  The  above- 

mentioned  house,  in  which  they  were  found,  is 
described  by  Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci,  a celebrated 
antiquary  and  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Ex- 


cavations at  Pompeii,  as  the  House  of  the 
Centaur. 

2 Frames,  for  portable  pictures,  were  like- 
wise found  in  the  walls  of  the  Anatomical 
Theatre. 

3 The  Lieutenants  of  Darius  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  to  dispute  the  passage 
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to  the  car  of  the  Persian  Commander 
have  collars  round  their  necks,  some- 
what similar  to  those  worn  by  English 
post-horses ; probably,  therefore,  ancient 
war-horses  drew  a car  as  English  horses 
draw  a curricle.  The  House  of  the 
Faun  also  contains  a beautiful  Parian 
Marble  Table,  mounted  on  a Sphinx  of 
the  same  Marble.  A pair  of  Gold 
Bracelets  weighing  66  ' grana,  Rings, 
and  a considerable  quantity  of  money, 
were  found  on  the  floor  in  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the 
apartment  appropriated  to  the  females 
of  the  family ; and  in  another  place 
were  found  six  large  Silver  Stew-pans, 
Candelabra,  &c.  ; together  with  a Bra- 
zier on  which  stood  a Boiler.  In  the 
Sacrarium,  or  Family-chapel,  was  a 
Bronze  Statue  of  Mercury,  now  re- 
moved to  the  Studii  at  Naples ! and  like- 
wise two  large  Candelabra.  The  Court 
also  displays  a considerable  number  of 
Amphoric  ; which  were  probably  placed 
there  preparatory  to  the  vintage ; for  on 
the  24th  of  August,  when  Pompeii  was 
buried,  the  vintage  might  have  com- 
menced. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  House  of  the 
Discouroi  is  a very  small  Temple, 
which  was  probably  "dedicated  to  Mer- 
cury. 

On  excavating  the  Via  dei  Mercurii, 
the  Workmen  disinterred  six  Skeletons 
in  a group  ; a small  gold  chain  partly 
enamelled;  and  one  gold  coin  : on  an- 
other spot  moft  Skeletons;  two  small 
gold  rings;  several  Coins;  a Candela- 
brum, with  various  articles  beside,  in 
bronze  and  pottery,  and,  on  another 
spot,  five  Skeletons ; four  Bracelets, 
lour  Gold  Rings,  one  Gold  Coin  bear- 
ing the  head  ol  Vespasian,  63  Coins  of 
Silver,  and  28  of  Bronze. 

Mouse  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; 

of  that  river  with  Alexander,  and  compel  him 
to  risk  a battle,  in  order  to  open  for  himself  the 
Gates  of  Asia.  His  Captains  dreaded  the  depth 
of  the  river,  and  the  rocky  and  precipitous  bank 
at  the  part  where  he  was  compelled  to  attempt 
a passage,  and  where  he  would  of  necessity  be 
obliged  toclimbup,  sword  in  hand.  Alexander, 
however,  answered  their  remonstrances  by  say. 
ing : “ It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Hellespont, 
■which  1 have  already  passed,  if  I feared  to  cross 
the  Granicu8.”  He  instantly  threw  himself 
into  that  stream,  followed  hy  his  cavalry  ; and 
made  every  possible  effort  to  gain  the  opposite 
bank,  which  was  lined  with  Persian  soldiers: 
but  notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Grariicus  flowed,  and  though,  at  times,  hurried 
down  its  current,  and  covered  with  its  foam,  he 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  which  was  wet  and 
slippery ; nevertheless  he  landed ; and  the  Per. 


so  called  because  excavated  in  his  pre- 
sence. This  House  displays  Fishes  in 
mosaic,  small  Paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  Pigmies  and  Storks  fighting, 
the  former  with  spears,  the  latter  with 
their  bills;  another  represents  a person 
reading  a scroll  of  Papyrus,  with  a 
Scrinium  at  his  side.  Here  likewise 
are  beautiful  Medallions  of  Storks,  and 
a pottery  Vase  of  an  immense  circum- 
ference. 

House  of  the  Bacchantes  ; so  called 
from  elegant  Frescos  of  Bacchantes 
found  on  its  walls.  Shops  make  part 
of  this  Edifice  ; and  at  the  upper  end  of 
its  Atrium  is  a Well,  rudely  incrusted 
with  Mosaics,  representing  Gryphons, 
Masks,  &c.  Its  cover,  of  African 
marble,  was  found  broken  to  pieces. 
The  Walls  of  this  House  in  the  year 
1827,  when  its  excavation  was  termi- 
nated, displayed  beautiful  paintings; 
one  of  which,  called  Zephyr  and  Flora, 
has  been  removed  to  the  Museum  at 
Naples  : it  appears  to  be  an  allegorical 
composition,  and  contains  several  Fi- 
gures, among  which  is  a Female  sleep- 
ing, finely  executed  and  well  preserved. 
Other  Frescos  found  in  this  Flouse 
represent  the  Superior  Gods  (a  seated 
F igure  near  Bacchus,  and  a Panther, 
is  composed  with  exquisite  taste,!  — 
the  Genius  of  Poetry  inspiring  an  Im- 
provvisatore — a Scenic  Mask — Small 
Landscapes,  &c.  The  Arabesques  here 
are  remarkably  elegant ; and  some  of 
the  Capitals  of  the  Columns  differ  in 
colour  from  the  Shafts.  F'our  circles 
of  Iron,  resembling  the  tire  of  carriage- 
wheels,  were  discovered  on  these  pre- 
mises. 

Temple  of  Fortune.  This  small  but 
elegant  Structure,  excavated  in  1827, 
seems  to  have  been  rich  in  ornaments, 
and  completely  incrusted  with  marble  : 

sians  attacked  him  pile  mile.  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  shield,  and  the  ornaments  of  his 
helmet ; he  therefore  found  himself  assailed  oil 
all  sides ; and  when  personally  attacked  by  the 
Lieutenants  of  Darius,  he  threw  his  javelin 
with  such  might  against  one  of  them,  by  name 
Itoesaces,  as  to  destroy  his  cuirass : the  two 
Commanders  then  fought  hand  to  hand;  till 
Spithridates,  another  of  Darius's  Lieutenants, 
profiting  by  the  moment,  approached  Alexan- 
der; and,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  gave  the  Mo- 
narch a tremendous  stroke  with  a battle-axe; 
which  cut  in  two  the  plumes,  and  one  of  the 
wings  of  his  helmet  The  helmet,  however, 
saved  the  head  of  Alexander;  but  the  edgeof 
the  weapon  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates 
was  aiming  a second  blow,  when  Clitus  inter- 
vened to  save  his  Master  — See  Plutarch 't  Life 
Of  Alexander. 
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but,  according  to  appearances,  it  was 
plundered  by  former  excavators.  Steps 
of  lava,  which  were  fenced  with  Balus- 
trades of  Iron,  lead  to  a Vestibule  em- 
bellished with  four  Corinthian  Columns 
finely  executed.  The  marbles  which 
lined  the  Celia,  where  the  High  Altar 
stands  1 2 , appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly valuable.  A Niche,  exhibiting  a 
handsome  Frontispiece,  probably  con- 
tained the  Statue  of  Fortune;  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  Celia  were  found  a fine 
Statue  of  a Female,  with  the  face 
wanting,  and  another  of  Cicero,  whose 
Toga  appears  to  have  been  coloured 
witn  Tyrian  purple.  The  face  of  the 
Figure  representing  a Female  must 
have  been  inserted  by  the  Sculptor  after 
the  rest  of  the  Statue  was  made  ; as  a 
Socket,  evidently  cut  to  receive  it,  still 
remains.4  On  the  Architrave  of  the 
Celia,  was  found  an  Inscription  signi- 
fying,  “that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
son  of  Marcus,  erected,  at  his  own 
expense,  this  Temple  to  Fortuna  Au- 
gusta.” Apartments  appropriated  to 
the  sacerdotal  ministers  of  the  goddess 
were  on  the  right  of  the  Temple,  in 
which  was  discovered  a slab  of  marble 
recording  their  names. 

Shops,  furnished  with  glass,  earth- 
enware, and  bronze,  seem  to  have 
abounded  in  this  part  of  the  Town : and 
among  various  articles,  which  the  ex- 
cavations of  these  Shops  produced,  were 
*215  Unguentatii ; a considerable  num- 
ber of  Drinking  Cups ; blue  Cups ; 
white  Cups  and  Saucers;  Glasses  of 
every  description ; near  100  little  Foun- 
tains to  hold  w'ater  for  sinking  birds ; 
several  Steelyards,  bronze  Vases,  Can- 
delabra, and  Lamps,  one  being  orna- 
mented with  two  Dolphins;  several 
small  Statues ; several  Coins ; Lamps 
of  pottery ; one,  for  24  wicks,  being 
made  in  the  form  of  a boat ; Tills  of 
pottery,  in  one  of  which  was  found 
money ; the  largest  pair  of  Iron  Scis- 
sars  yet  discovered  at  Pompeii  ; twro 
Medals  bearing  the  likeness  of  Otho ; 
two  Rings,  ana  one  Ear-ring  of  gold; 
a Statue  of  Abundance  two  inches  in 
height;  a Marble  Basin,  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  mounted  on  a Column  five 

1 This  was  not  the  Altar  whereon  public  sa- 
crifices were  usually  offered:  for,  that  all  the 
people  might  witness  these  solemnities,  they 
took  place  in  the  Vestibule  of  Greek  Temples. 

2 These  Statues  have  been  removed  from  the 

Temple  of  Fortune  to  the  Court  of  the  Temple 

of  Romulus. 


palms  high,  base  included  ; a Child  in 
ivory,  three  inches  high  ; a little  Bird 
in  mother  of  pearl;  several  pieces  of 
Pastille,  and  two  pieces  of  Gold  Lace. 
Two  human  Skeletons  wrere  likewise 
found  in  this  part  of  the  Town ; w hich 
also  contains  a small  Edifice  called  The 
School  of  the  Gladiators , because  its  ex- 
terior Wall  presents  those  unhappy 
persons  engaged  in  combat ; and  in  a 
contiguous  habitation,  not  completely 
disentombed,  was  found  a small  pedes- 
tal, bearing  a Greek  Inscription,  the 
only  one  yet  brought  to  light  by  modern 
excavators ; and  opposite  to  this  House 
and  another,  called  a Milkman's  Shop  3 , 
is,  a Small  Chapel , (which  w-as  dedicated 
to  the  Hales  I)ii , tutelary  divinities  of 
the  streets, ) with  an  altar  and  benches 
in  masonry. 

Forum  Civile.  The  approach  from 
the  Via  dei  Mercurii  to  the  northern 
end  of  this  magnificent  Forum,  in  ex- 
tent 300  paces,  and  proportionably 
wide,  is  through  a lofty,  but  (when 
disentombed)  an  unornamented  Arch. 
The  ingress  at  this  end  seems  to  have 
been  guarded  by  two  smaller  Arch- 
ways ; meant,  perhaps,  in  case  of  civil 
commotions,  as  a defence  to  this  spot ; 
but  one  only  of  these  Archways  re- 
mains. Covered  Porticoes,  supported 
by  Columns  of  Travertino,  encompassed 
three  sides  of  the  Forum  ; while  a con- 
siderable number  of  Pedestals,  taste- 
fully disposed,  presented  to  public  view 
the  statues  of  those  citizens  w'ho  best 
deserved  the  admiration  of  their  coun- 
try. Large  slabs  of  Travertino  paved 
the  Porticoes  : and,  according  to  sup- 
position, the  ASrarium,  or  Treasury, 
the  Record  Office,  the  Senaculum,  or 
Senate  House,  the  Curia  appropriated 
to  those  among  the  Augustals  who  had 
cognizance  or  sacred  matters,  the  Co- 
mitium  for  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  the  public  Granaries,  stood  in  this 
Forum.  Here  the  most  important 
subjects,  relative  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Colony,  were  discussed;  the  na- 
tional festivals  and  religious  solemni- 
ties celebrated ; and  here  w'ere  seen  the 
imposing  processions  of  the  Canephorce. 
At  the  northern  end  of  this  once  splen- 

3  Two  Bassi  Rilievi,  df  very  small  dimensions, 
affixed  to  the  shop,  and  representing  a milch 
goat,  with  two  men  carrying,  between  them,  a 
vase  hung  to  the  middle  of  a pole,  have  given 
rise  to  this  name.  The  vase,  however,  is  a sort 
of  amphora,  not  the  least  like  a milk-palL 
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did  Forum,  and  placed  in  a command- 
ing situation,  are  remains  of  a stately 
Temple,  supposed  to  have  been  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter;  and  likewise  to  have 
served  as  a Senaculum an  iErarium, 
and  a Depository  for  public  Records. 
A magnificent  flight  of  steps,  now 
almost  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  with 
a colossal  statue1 2  on  each  side,  led 
to  the  Vestibule ; which  seems  to  have 
been  quadrilateral,  spacious,  and  hand- 
somely ornamented  by  six  Corinthian 
Columns  above  30  feet  in  height ; and 
here  it  is  supposed  that  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  the  people  occasionally  ad- 
dressed by  their  magistrates.  The 
Celia  of  the  Temple  had,  on  each  side, 
a Corridor,  supported  by  eight  Ionic 
Columns : it  is  terminated  by  three 
Chambers,  which  probably  held  the 
public  money  and  records.  Beyond 
these  Chambers  ran  a Passage  with  a 
Staircase  leading,  perhaps,  to  a Terrace 
on  the  summit  or  the  Edifice.  The 
Walls  of  this  Temple  appear  to  have 
been  painted  in  compartments ; and  the 
Pavement  is  remarkably  elegant. 3 

In  this  Temple  were  found  several 
Fingers  of  Bronze;  a little  Bust  at- 
tached to  the  wall ; an  article  resem- 
bling a Shield;  a group,  half  a palm 
high,  which  represents  an  old  Man 
leading  a Boy,  and  a Female  with  an 
Infant  in  her  arms.  On  the  heads  of 
the  old  Man  and  the  Boy  are  Phrygian 
caps ; and  this  group  was  probably  an 
ex  voto.  The  above-named  articles  are 
all  of  bronze.  In  marble  were  found  a 
mutilated  Hand  and  Foot ; the  Bust  of 
an  old  Man ; two  Feet  clothed  with 
Sandals ; an  Arm,  and  other  Frag- 
ments, all  colossal ; a fine  Torso,  like- 
wise colossal,  and  apparently  doomed 
to  be  used  as. a mere  block  of  marble; 
for,  on  the  back  part  of  it,  is  the  rough 
draught  of  a small  statue  ; other  Frag- 
ments ; a female  Figure,  large  as  life  ; 
and  a colossal  Head  of  Jupiter,  which 
gave  to  this  Temple  the  name  it  now 
bears.  On  the  ground,  near  the  Edi- 

1  The  Roman  Senate  could  only  assemble  in 
consecrated  edifices : and  as  the  Decuriones 

Municipales  represented  the  Roman  Senate  at 
Pompeii,  they  probably  adhered  to  the  Roman 
law,  and  held  their  courts  within  the  precincts 
of  a temple. 

- Remains  were  found  of  these  colossal  sta- 
tues. 

' According  to  report  a Sun-dial  was  disco, 

vered  in  the  Forum,  near  this  Temple. 

* These  Measures  are  cylindrical  perforations ; 
the  bottom  was  false;  and,  when  removed,  al- 


fice,  were  scattered  other  Fragments  of 
a marble  statue  ; a column,  which,  evi- 
dently owing  to  an  earthquake,  had 
fallen  from  the  Vestibule  ; as  under  it 
was  found  a skeleton  crushed  to  pieces. 
Near  this  skeleton  lay  another,  with  a 
Bronze  Helmet  not  "far  distant;  and 
likewise  a Patera,  a small  plate ; a long 
pin  for  the  hair;  and  17  Silver  Coins. 
The  Ground-floor,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Hollow  Space  under  this 
Temple, contained  Corinthian  Capitals; 
a Column  and  several  fragments  of 
columns  ; other  architectural  orna- 
ments, not  in  unison  with  the  Edifice ; 
and  a Colossal  Hand  holding  gilt  ears 
of  corn.  It  seems  that  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  63,  made  sad  ravages  in  this 
Temple  ; and  that  the  fatal  eruption  of 
79  took  place  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
restoration ; otherwise,  how'  can  we 
account  for  the  Torso  having  been  con- 
veyed hither,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hewn  into  a new'  shape,  or  for  the 
assemblage  of  Fragments  and  Archi- 
tectural Decorations  in  the  Hollow' 
Space  under  the  Building? 

On  the  right,  beyond  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  is  a large  Edifice,  the  use  of 
w'hich  has  not  been  ascertained  ; though 
probably  it  was  a magazine  for  Grain, 
as  contiguous  to  it  were  discovered,  in 
1816,  the  public  Measures  of  Capacity , 
models  of  which  may  be  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  Forum:  the  Originals  are 
removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples.4 

On  the  right  likewise  stands  a splen- 
did and  spacious  Edifice  consecrated 
to  Venus ; but  subordinate,  in  archi- 
tectural merit,  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter. 
The  shape  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  is 
quadrilateral.  The  Court,  or  Vestibule, 
was  encompassed  with  covered  Porti- 
coes, supported  by  48  Columns  of  tufo 
stuccoed,  and  of  the  Corinthian  Order, 
but  not  well  proportioned. 5 A Hermes 
resembling  a Vestal,  and  a considerable 
number  cf  Paintings6,  are  seen  here: 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  Court  is  an 
Altar  of  Travertino,  placed  before  an 

lowed  the  measured  com  to  escape.  They  were 
discovered  among  ruins  of  a building  w'hich  ap- 
pears to  have  been  upward  of  100  feet  in  length, 
and  probably  was  a Public  Granary.  — See  Sik 
William  Gell’s  elegant  and  instructive  Work 
upon  Pompeii. 

5 The  Columns  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  of  the  Roman  Doric  order  ; though 
subsequently  transformed  into  the  Corinthian, 
by  means  of  stucco. 

6 Some  of  these  Paintings  represent  Egyptian 
Landscapes,  with  Pigmies  feeding  Ibises. 
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insulated  Celia,  in  which  were  found 
the  Statues  of  Venus  and  Ilermaphro- 
ditus,  both  finely  executed.  A Flight 
of  Steps,  14  in  number,  lead  to  the 
Celia:  they  seem  to  have  slid  from 
their  proper  situation,  owing  to  an 
earthquake  : and  the  Altar  in  the  Court 
has  the  same  appearance. 1 Contiguous 
to  the  Celia  is  a Private  Apartment, 
which  contains  a well-preserved  Paint- 
ing of  Bacchus  and  Silenus ; and  here 
likewise  is  a small  Recess,  supposed  to 
have  been  a Levari  u m.  Several  Co- 
lumns were  found  in  this. Temple,  when 
it  was  excavated  during  the  year  1817  ; 
as  were  Marble  Pedestals,  which  evi- 
dently had  been  placed  there  to  support 
statues ; a Colossus  without  a head ; 
two  Hands  and  two  Anns  of  Bronze  ; 
a Bracelet ; the  Bust  of  Diana ; and, 
in  the  Celia,  the  following  Inscription  : 

M.  HOLCONIV8 . RVFVS  . D.  V.  I.  D.  TER 
C.  EGNATIVS.  TOSTVMVS  . D.  V.  I.  D.  ITER 
EX  . D.  D.  IVS.  LVMINVM 
OPSTRVENDORVM  . HS  . 00  00  00 

REDEMERVNT.  PARIETEMQVE 
PRIVXTVM  . COL.  VEN.  COR 
USQVE  . AT  . TEGVLAS 
FACIVNOVM  . COERARVNT. 

A narrow  Street  divides  the  Temple 
of  Venus  from  the  Basilica,  or  prin- 
cipal Court  of  Justice  for  capital 
offences,  which  likewise  served  as  an 
Exchange.  This  majestic  Structure 
communicated  with  one  of  the  Porticoes 
of  the  Forum,  by  a Vestibule,  originally 
enclosed  with  Gates  of  bronze  or  iron. 
Steps  lead  from  this  Vestibule  to  the 
interior  of  the  ijEdifice  ; which  is  of  a 
quadrilateral  form,  in  length  near  200 
English  feet,  and  in  breadth  above  70.  2 
The  Walls  are  ornamented  with  Co- 
rinthian Pilasters ; and  on  each  side 
was  a Corridor,  held  up  by  Columns  of 
brick  stuccoed,  and  supposed  to  have 
originally  supported  galleries.  The 
Centre  of  the  Edifice  exhibits  two  rows 
of  Corinthian  Columns,  28  in  number, 
which,  according  to  conjecture,  assisted 
to  sustain  the  roof.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  Court  is  a tribunal,  elevated 
about  seven  feet  from  the  pavement, 
and  adorned  with  six  Corinthian  Co- 

* AH  the  Edifices  in  this  part  of  Pompeii 
must  have  suffered  more  from  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  63,  than  from  the  Eruption  of  the 
year  79,  as  the  repairs,  going  on  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  that  Eruption,  evidently  prove.  Anti- 
quaries believe  the  Forum  Civife  to  have  been 
disemtombed  by  the  Pompeiani  immediately 
after  the  Eruption  of  the  year  79}  and  thus  ac- 


lumns,  which  enclosed  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  Duumvir ; and  whence, 
from  the  curule  chair,  he  pronounced 
his  decrees  ; having  first  pledged  him- 
self at  the  altar  to  decide  in  conformity 
with  law  and  conscience.  3 Imme- 
diately beneath  the  Tribunal  is  a sub- 
terranean Apartment,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Prison  where  Criminals 
brought  to  the  Basilica  to  be  tried,  were 
confined  provisionally,  till  called  upon, 
one  by  one,  to  receive  judgment : and 
in  the  Court,  below  the  Duumvir’s  Po- 
dium, is  a large  Pedestal,  evidently  in- 
tended for  the  support  of  an  Equestrian 
statue,  the  Legs  of  which  only  were 
found.  Some  of  the  Columns  in  the 
Basilica  are  so  much  more  modern  than 
the  rest  of  the  Building,  that  it  seems 
probable  they  were  raised  to  repair  part 
of  the  ravages  made  by  the  earthquake 
of  the  year  63.  On  an  outside  V all  of 
this  Structure  (that  Wall  which  faces  a 
House  excavated  by  General  Cham- 
pionet),  the  word  “ BASSiLICA  ” may 
be  discovered  written  in  two  places  with 
red  paint. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Fo- 
rum, and  near  the  Basilica,  are  three 
Edifices,  originally  lined  with  marble, 
and  displaying  brick  Walls,  so  perfect, 
they  seem  only  just  completed.  These 
Edifices  were  probably  dedicated  to 
public  uses;  and  that  in  the  centre  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unfinished,  or  re- 
pairing, when  buried  by  the  eruption 
of  79. 

A Janus,  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced,  stood  in  this  part  of  the  Forum : 
and  here  are  seen  various  sorts  of  mar- 
ble, apparently  prepared  for  new  build- 
ings ; together  with  a Pedestal,  which 
seems,  from  the  Inscription  it  bears,  to 
have  supported  the  Statue  of  one  of  the 
Sallust  Family  : and  another  Pedestal 
inscribed  with  the  letters  “ C.  Cvsrio 
C.  F.  PANSA2.”  Fragments  of  an 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Bronze  gilt ; one 
Leg  and  one  Foot  of  a Horse,  and  a 
Fragment  of  gilt  drapery,  were  likewise 
found  here.  Judging  from  Marks  in 
the  Pavement,  tne  entrance  to  the 
southern  end  of  this  Forum  was  occa- 
sionally closed  by  gates  of  bronze,  or 

count  for  the  small  number  of  moveable  trea- 
sures found  here,  by  modern  excavators. 

2 The  precise  length  is  192  English  feet,  and 
the  precise  breadth  72. 

3 No  steps  lead  to  the  Tribunal ; which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  ascended  by  Portable 
Stairs. 
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iron.  The  opposite  side  to  that  em- 
bellished with  the  Basilica  and  the 
Temple  of  Venus,  displayed,  behind  its 
Portico,  several  splendid  edifices ; 
among  which  were  the  Chalcidicum, 
the  Temple  of  Uomulus,  the  Curia  for 
assemblies  of  those  among  the  Augus- 
tals  who  had  cognizance  of  sacred 
matters,  and  the  Pantheon. 

Cn/pto  Porticus  and  Chalcidicum,  built 
by  hutnachia.  In  order  to  enter  by  the 
Crypto  Porticus,  it  is  necessary  to  quit 
the  Forum  and  pass  a short  distance 
down  the  broad  Street  leading  to  the 
Theatres ; in  which  Street  on  the  left, 
over  the  ingress  to  what  was  originally 
a covered  Passage  ( and  probably  sub- 
terraneous), is  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion : — 

F.VMACIIIA  t . F.  SACERn.  FVB.  NOMINE.  8VO  . BT 
•M  . NVMIsThI  . FROnToNIS  . FI  LI  . CHALCIDICVM 

crvpTam.  porTicvs 

; corcordiae.avcvsTab.pibTaTi.sva.pe<}ynia 

FECIT.  AEOEMQVE  . DEDICAViT. 

This  Passage,  or  Crypto  Porticus, 
leads  to  a spacious  Portico,  where,  in 
1820,  was  found  the  Statue  of  a Fe- 
male habited  as  a Vestal ; and  on  the 
Pedestal  of  the  Statue  the  following 
J nscription  : — 

kvmachiac.  i . r. 

SACP.HD.  !>VBL. 
rVLEONES. 

Antiquaries,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  Priestess  Eumachia  constructed,  at 
her  private  expense,  in  her  own  name, 
and  that  of  her  Son,  a Chalcidicum  and 
Crypto  I’orticus,  dedicating  them  both 
to  Concord,  and  appropriating  the 
Chalcidicum  to  the  use  or  the  h oilers 
who  washed  and  blanched  Magisterial 
Vestments  and  those  of  the  Sacred 
College  8;  and  that  the  Fullers,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude,  erected  the  Statue 
in  question.  This  Chalcidicum  is  rec- 
tangular, its  style  of  architecture  is 
Homan,  and  its  Front  faced  the  Forum 
Civile ; from  which  was  an  entrance  to 
the  interior  of  the  Chalcidicum,  consist- 
ing of  a splendid  Court,  110  Paris  feet 
in  length,  30  in  width,  and  bordered  by 

> The  Vestals,  or  Priestesses,  were  thus  de- 
nominated — See  T.  I.iv.  lib  1. 

s This  Hasin  precisely  answers  the  description 
given  by  Homer  of  the  Basins,  or  Cisterns, 
in  which  the  Trojan  Dames  washed  their  gar- 
ln  -i its: 

* Rich  gushing  fount  a marble  Cistern  fills, 
Whose  polish's!  bed  receives  the  falling  rills. 


Porticoes  ornamented  with  48  ex- 
quisitely wrought  Columns  of  Parian 
marble.  These  Porticoes  were  elevated 
on  steps,  some  parts  of  vs  hich  are  cased 
with  white  marble,  and  other  parts  un- 
finished ; but  the  slabs  prepared  for 
casing  the  unfinished  parts,  were  dis- 
covered on  an  adjacent  spot,  where  they 
may  still  be  seen.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  Court,  in  a superb  /Edicula,  stood 
the  Statue  of  Concord;  and  all  the  fiat 
ground  encompassed  with  the  .Edicula 
and  the  Porticoes  was  occupied  by  a rec- 
tangular white  Marble  Basin  of  shallow 
water,  furnished  with  Scouring- blocks 
of  white  marble,  and  a Channel  for  the 
conveyance  of  fresh  water  into  the 
Basin.8  The  Portico,  once  adorned  by 
the  Statue  of  Eumachia,  and  situated 
behind  the  iEdicula,  communicates 
with  the  other  Porticoes:  and  the  whole 
Chalcidicum  appears  to  have  been  richly 
embellished  with  valuable  marbles,  and 
ornamented,  in  Front,  by  a splendid 
Inscription,  to  the  same  purport  as  that 
still  seen  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Crypto  Porticus.  A headless  Statue  of 
Marble,  with  a Cornucopia  in  the  left 
hand,  and  a gilt  border  round  the  dra- 
pery, was  found  on  these  premises; 
and  might,  perhaps,  have  represented 
Concord,  as  the  Parent  of  Abundance, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  Cornucopia. 

Temple  of  Romulus.  Brick  Walla, 
apparently  very  ancient,  enclose  a 
Court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  a 
Celia,  elevated  about  nine  feet  from  the 
pavement,  and  containing  the  Pedestal 
of  a statue.  On  (he  Pavement  stands  a 
handsome  Altar  of  Parian  marble,  or- 
namented with  a beautiful  Basso  RI- 
lievo,  supposed  to  represent  Cicero  as  a 
Sacrificator.  This  Edifice  is  commonly 
called  the  Temple  of  Mercury3,  but 
Sig.  Carlo  Bonucci,  in  his  work,  en- 
titled “ I’ompei  descritta,"  calls  it  the 
Temple  of  Komulus  ; because,  at  its 
entrance,  was  discovered  a pedestal, 
which  supported  the  statue  of  the  Foun- 
der of  Home ; and  also  because  there 
was  on  this  pedestal  an  Inscription,  de- 
faced in  some  parts,  but  thus  made  out : 

Where  Trojan  Dames,  ere  yet  alarm'd  by 

Greece, 

Wash’d  their  fairgarmrn'i  in  the  days  of  peace.” 
Homer 's  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

9 Perhaps  so  called  because  some  authors  sup- 
pose the  original  name  of  Pompeii  to  have  been 
Pompaio) ; an  appellation  given  to  Mercury: 
and  if  the  Town  derived  its  name  from  the  god 
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“ Romulus,  the  Son  of  Mars,  founded 
Rome,  reigned  over  that  City  near  40 
vears ; and  after  having  killed  Acron, 
Ring  of  Camina,  ana  dedicated  his 
spo  Is  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  was  received 
among  the  gods,  and  denominated,  by 
the  Romans,  Quirinus.” 

Curia  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
relitioe  to  Religion  by  the  Auguslals. 
This  building,  which  is  semicircular  and 
open  to  the  Forum  Civile,  contains 
Seats,  and  Niches  for  statues : and 
judging  from  its  site,  and  shape,  and 
decorations,  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  Augustals,  to 
whose  care  matters  of  a sacred  nature 
were  intrusted. 

Pantheon.  Adjoining  to  the  Curia 
stands  this  extensive  Temple;  the  ex- 
cavation of  which  was  begun  in  1821, 
and  finished  in  1822.  Its  form  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Serapeon  at  Pozzuoli ; 
and  its  open  Court,  in  length  180  Paris 
feet,  and  in  breadth  228,  exhibits  an 
Altar  surrounded  by  12  small  Pedestals, 
on  which  were  placed  Statues  of  the  12 
principal  Divinities  of  the  Ancients, 
A row  of  Chambers,  12  in  number,  oc- 
cupies one  side  of  the  Court:  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  which  is  the  Tribu- 
nal, or  Sanctuary,  containing  four 
Niches:  and  here  were  discovered  the 
Hand  and  Arm  of  a Statue,  the  former 
grasping  a Globe,  and  therefore  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  to  a figure  of 
Augustus;  the  Statue  of  Livia  in  her 
mendian  of  youth  and  beauty  ; and  the 
Statue  of  Drusus. 1 On  the  right  of 
the  Sanctuary  (which,  according  to 
some  opinions,  was  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus,) is  an  Apartment  containing  a 
• Triclinium,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  Aruspices  : and 
to  receive  the  blood  issuing  from  the  en- 
trails of  victims,  are  small  marble  Gut- 
ters, placed  at  the  base  of  the  Triclinium, 
which  inclines  toward  them.  The  Walls 
of  this  Apartment  are  decorated  with 
Paintings ; one  of  which  represents  Lau- 
rentia  nursing  Romulus  and  Remus, 
while  the  Twelve  Superior  Deities  are 
seen  on  Olympus  watching  over  and  pro- 
tectingth^  Infant  Heroes.  Ontheleftof 
the  Sanctuary  is  an  Aidicula,  provided 
with  large  Altars  of  marble  : and  here 

of  commerce  and  wealth,  it  it  natural  to  imagine 
one  of  its  oldest  Temples  might  be  dedicated  to 
him. 

1 These  statuea  of  Livia  and  Drusus  have 
been  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples  : but  co- 
pies of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Sanctuary.  The 


were  found  upward  of  1000  Coins  of 
bronze,  with  4tj  of  silver.  This  /Edicula 
(perhaps  used  as  a Sacristy ) appears  less 
ancient  than  the  rest  of  the  Edifice ; and 
near  it  is  a long  narrow  Podium,  per- 
haps used  as  a Pulpitum.  The  Walls  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Court  display  nume- 
rous and  well-preserved  Paintings ; 
among  which  are  — a Child  sleeping  — 
Ulysses  and  Penelope  ! — Thalia  in- 
structing a young  Actress — the  Genius 
of  Painting  inspiring  a Painter — The- 
seus presenting  the  Sword  of  his  father, 
JEgeus,  to  his  mother,  iEthra!  — a Ge- 
nius guiding  the  heim  of  Fortune  — 
a Female  Musician  — Small  Landscapes 
— Sea  Views  — Buildings  — and  Ara- 
besques. On  one  of  the  Walls  of  the 
Entrance  to  this  Temple  are  Amorini 
beautifully  painted. 

Among  various  articles  found  in 
Shops  contiguous  to  the  Pantheon,  were, 
a Bronze  Inkstand  ; a Bronze  Lamp  in 
the  form  of  a calf  s head ; four  small 
Hermac  of  Marble,  and  a Head  of  Ju- 
piter, placed  in  a niche  ; a considerable 
quantity  of  pottery;  and,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Temple,  one  human 
Skeleton:  within  its  walls  were  dis- 
covered, several  Coins  ; a Gold  Ring  ; 
Pottery  ; Bassi  Rilievi : thick  Glass  ; 
a knife-handle  of  Ivory,  terminating  in 
a Dog’s  Head;  three  Bronze  Inkstands, 
containing  traces  of  ink ; several  Vases ; 
Lamps  ot  various  forms  ; and  a small 
square  Altar,  ornamented  with  Figures, 
and  mounted  on  four  Hippogrifls. 
Other  Habitations,  not  far  distant  from 
the  Pantheon,  contained  Gold  Rings  : 
and  the  following  articles  in  Bronze; 
three  Strigils;  Scales;  and  Hooks  of 
an  elegant  description,  probably  for 
holding  steelyards,  or  lamps ; Moulds 
for  pastry;  two  Inkstands,  in  which 
traces  of  ink  are  discernible;  an  ele- 
gant Vase  with  four  handles ; a Lamp 
tor  three  burners,  suspended  by  three 
small  chains ; a winged  Victory,  very 
small,  exceedingly  elegant,  and  decor- 
ated with  a Gold  Bracelet  enriched  by  a 
Precious  Stone  — a very  small  Venus, 
in  marble,  dressing  her  hair;  the  drapery 
is  stained  red;  a piece  of  Metal,  in  the 
hollow  part  of  which  is  the  Face  of  a 
Female  finely  executed;  this  article,  ac- 

Statues  of  the  twelve  superior  deities  were  not 
found  during  the  recent  excavation  of  the  Pan- 
theon ; ami  therefore  it  seems  probable  that  the 
most  precious  contents  of  this  Temple  were  dis- 
entombed, and  taken  away,  immediately  alter 
the  Eruption  whirl)  buried  them. 
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cording  to  supposition,  was  a Measure 
for  Liquids ; a handsone  Cup  of  Ori- 
ental Alabaster;  Pottery,  Glass,  im- 
mense quantities  of  Vegetables,  for 
table-use;  &c.  &c. 

A Small  Shop , situated  in  a Lane  be- 
hind the  Sanctuary  of  the  Pantheon, 
contains  a Painting  similar  to  the  Bride 
and  Bridegroom  in  the  Aldobrandini 
Marriage;  and  another  little  Picture, 
well  preserved  and  beautifully  executed. 
This  part  of  the  Town  likewise  exhibits 
a Shop  furnished  with  a Stove  and  mar- 
ble Dressers ; in  the  latter  of  which 
several  earthen  Vases  are  fixed.  This 
Shop,  being  decorated  with  a coarse 
Fresco,  representing  Fishes,  is  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  a Vender  of  Salt- 
fish  and  Olives,  who  kept  these  com- 
modities in  earthen  Vases  filled  with 
fresh  water,  according  to  the  present 
custom  of  Italy  and  Magna  Graecia. 

A House  excavated,  in  presence  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  during  the  year 
1 823,  contained,  in  bronze,  small  Statues ; 
Scales ; Fragments  of  the  decorations 
of  a Couch;  four  Strigils,  and  five  Ink- 
stands  : in  Gold  one  Ear-ring  ; two 
Bracelets  in  the  form  of  22  half-nut- 
shells ; and  two  Rings  enriched  with 
Precious  Stones ; together  with  a Mar- 
ble Disk,  about  a palm  in  diameter,  and 
decorated  with  Bassi  ttilievi,  represent- 
ing, on  one  side,  two  Masks,  and  on  the 
other  a Ilippogrift*. 

A contiguous  Habitation,  called  the 
House  of  Mars  and  Venus , is  provided 
with  a Well,  116  feet  in  depth,  which 
furnishes  water  at  the  present  moment. 

House  adorned  with  a Mosaic  of  Dogs 
chasing  Wild  Boars.  Opposite  to  the 
Crypto  Porticus,  in  the  broad  Street 
already  mentioned,  stands  this  Edifice, 
which  had  a covered  Atrium  : and  here 
the  Mosaic  Pavement,  w’hich  represents 
Dogs  chasing  Wild  Boars,  may  still  be 
seen. 

House  of  the  Graces,  so  called,  because 
Frescos  of  the  Graces,  Venus,  and  Ado- 
nis, were  found  here : but  the  Habita- 
tion seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  an 
Accoucheur,  judging  from  a Chirurgical 
Instrument,  of  a simple  and  excellent 
construction,  which  was  discovered  on 
these  premises.  A large  assortment  of 
other  Chirurgical  Instruments,  with 
their  Cases ; Forceps,  probably  for  dis- 
section ; remains  of  Medicines  in  a 
wooden  box  ; Marble  Pestles  and  Mor- 
tars ; and  a small  Bronze  Statue  with 
glass  eyes,  representing  a Child  in  a 
Phrygian  cap,  and  a cloak  hung  over 


the  left  shoulder,  w-ere  likewise  found 
here ; as  were  two  Ear-rings  of  Gold  in 
the  shape  of  a barrel ; and  two  small 
pieces  of  Lace. 

Lane  containing  a representation  of  the 
Twelve  superior  Deities  of  the  Ancients, 
Near  the  last-named  House,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  w'ayv  is  a Lane  where, 
on  a Wall  to  the  right,  may  be  traced  a 
Fresco,  displaying  Juno,  with  a pome- 
granate and  a blue  vest ; Diana  robed 
in  yellow;  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  both 
having  red  drapery ; Venus  robed  in 
green ; Vulcan  and  Mercury  in  red ; 
and  Neptune  in  blue.  Vesta,  Minerva, 
Ceres,  and  Mars,  may  likewise  be  dis- 
tinguished in  this  Picture ; below  which, 
is  a Fresco  representing  two  Serpents, 
the  tutelar  Genii' usually  seen  (as  al- 
ready mentioned)  wherever  streets  in- 
tersect each  other  at  Pompeii. 

Every  part  of  the  broad  Street,  w'hich 
leads  from  the  Forum  Civile  to  the  Chal- 
cidicum  and  the  Theatres,  is  bordered 
by  innumerable  Shops,  and  other  Build- 
ings, displaying  the  names  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
once  inhabited,  written  with  deep-red 
mineral  paint ; and  on  one  of  the  out- 
side Walls  of  the  Chalcidicum  may  be 
traced  the  Ordinances  of  the  Magis- 
trates, the  Days  appointed  for  Festivals, 
&c.  written  with  the  same  mineral  co- 
lour. On  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  Street  leading  toward  the  Thea- 
tres, is  a House  first  submitted  to  public 
view  in  presence  of  the  Emperor,  Fran- 
cis II.  A handsome  Peristyle  ; a Gold 
Ear-ring;  a little  Silver  Vase  deco- 
rated with  Figures  of  Fauns ; a large 
Vase  of  Bronze  with  handsome  orna- 
ments; two  Lamps;  an  Iron  Stove; 
a terra  cotta  Statue,  about  nine  inches 
high,  with  a Cup  on  its  head,  a Mantle 
representing  sheep’s  skin,  and  a Lamp 
on  its  right  shoulder,  were  discovered 
here ; as  w as  a niece  of  Saltfish,  retain- 
ing the  smell  or  an  animal  substance. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a massive  wall, 
between  the  Forum  Civile  and  the 
Theatres,  was  found  a Linen  Purse, 
containing  27  Coins  of  Gold,  50  of  Sil- 
ver, and  one  of  bronze,  all  of  the  time  of 
Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Doinitian.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  were  discovered 
the  Skeletons  of  a man  and  a woman, 
the  latter  having,  on  one  arm,  two  Gold 
Bracelets.  In  a contiguous  Habitation 
were  found  a Mirror  of  a circular  form, 
lying  near  a Vase  which  contained  Soap ; 
Hooks,  to  which  steelyards,  or  lamps, 
were  probably  attached ; Candelabra  ; 
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an  Inkstand;  Fragments  of  Couches; 
Bronze  Household  Utensils,  Pottery, 
and  Lead. 

An  excavation  made  in  a Cave  op- 
posite to  the  Edifice  called  the  House  of 
Caroline , brought  to  light  several  Skele- 
tons; 68  Gold  Coins  of  the  time  of 
Nero,  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Titus; 
seven  Rings,  one  being  in  the  form  of 
a serpent ; a Pearl  Ear-ring,  in  the 
form  of  scales  ; above  1000  Silver  Coins  ; 
five  Spoons,  the  Handle  of  one  resem- 
bling the  leg  of  a goat ; a Drinking  Cup ; 
three  long  Pins,  perhaps  for  the  Ilair; 
Iron  Window-bars ; Horns  of  Oxen, 
&c.  In  a House  opposite  to  the  Cave, 
was  found  a semicircular  Triclinium , 
the  only  one,  in  this  shape,  yet  disen- 
tombed at  Pompeii. 

Portico  of  entrance  to  the  Triangular 
Forum , leading  to  the  Tragic  Theatre. 
This  Edifice  is  adorned  by  six  tufo 
Columns,  the  Capitals  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  handsome;  and  its  Front, ac- 
cording to  an  Inscription  on  a Pedestal 
found  here,  was  ornamented  with  the 
statue  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
son  of  Caius,  the  Patron  of  Pompeii. 
The  statue,  however,  has  not  been 
found. 

Triangular  Forum.  This  Piazza  was 
embellished  with  three  Porticoes,  sup- 
ported by  100  Doric  Columns : and, 
judging  from  the  simplicity  of  its  deco- 
rations, Antiquaries  suppose  it  must 
have  existed  before  the  a'ra  when  the 
architectural  taste  of  Magna  Gracia  be- 
came subservient  to  that  of  Rome.  The 
Fountain  of  Travertino,  however,  placed 
close  to  one  of  the  Columns  of  the  Por- 
tico of  Entrance,  has  no  affinity  with 
Grecian  architecture : but  this  circum- 
stance only  proves  that  the  Forum  in 
question  was  embellished  by  the  Ro- 
mans; as  does  the  name  of  Marcellus 
on  tlie  Pedestal  found  here.  The  in- 
gress and  egress  to  this  Forum  were 
capable  of  being  closed  in  case  of  civil 
commotions ; and  therefore,  perhaps, 
we  may  be  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  was  either  the  first- built  Forum, 
or  the  ancient  Acropolis,  of  Pompeii ; 
especially  as  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,  still  seen  in  this  F'orum, 
are  evidently  of  much  higher  antiquity 
than  any  other  Pompeian  edifice  yet 
restored  to  light.  The  excavation  of 
the  Triangular  Forum,  in  1796,  produced 
three  Human  Skeletons  (on  one  of 

1 This  Temple  is,  by  some  writers,  supposed 
to  have  been  consecrated  to  Neptune : and  in 


which  was  found  two  Gold  Armlets) ; 
a small  Ring ; and  a large  number  of 
Silver  Coins.  The  excavation,  in  1813, 
produced  another  Skeleton,  fastened 
round  one  of  the  legs  of  which  were  two 
Rings  linked  together,  the  larger  being 
Bronze,  the  smaller  Silver.  Close  to 
this  Skeleton  were  197  Coins,  five  of 
them  being  Gold;  a small  Silver  Blade, 
perhaps  of  a Sacrificial  Knife,  with  the 
Figures  of  Bacchus  and  Isis  graven  on 
it ; a little  Bucket  covered  by  Bassi 
Rilievi  representing  Isis,  and  other 
Egyptian  subj’ects ; three  Spoons ; two 
Paterae;  a Girdle-buckle;  eight  Cups; 
a Vase  shaped  like  the  head  or  a poppy  ; 
and,  in  Gold,  two  F'ibulae,  two  Ear- 
rings, and  eight  Rings  for  the  fingers. 

An  Edifice  contiguous  to  the  Tri- 
angular F'orum,  and  denominated  the 
House  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  because 
it  was  partly  disentombed  in  his  pre- 
sence, yielded  (in  Gold)  four  Rings 
and  two  Ear-rings;  Fragments  of  Sil- 
ver-bladed  Knives,  ornamented  with 
Bassi  Rilievi ; a Skeleton  ; a winged 
Amulet  in  Bronze ; two  Steelyards,  one 
of  the  Weights  representing  a Garland, 
the  other  a ileadof  Jupiter;  a Measure 
about  one  foot  long,  which  doubles  in 
two;  Plummets;  a circular  Mirror  of 
Metal  elegantly  decorated,  with  a Han- 
dle and  Frame  of  the  same  material; 
Fragments  of  a Box  composed  of  Bone ; 
a small  Vase ; and  an  Astragal ; remains 
of  Iron  Household  Utensils;  Frag- 
ments of  Glass  and  Pottery,  among  the 
latter  of  which  is  a Torso,  well  executed ; 
an  ancient  Bagpipe ; and  another  Wind 
Instrument  composed  of  Bronze,  Bone, 
and  Ivory,  but  in  bad  condition. 

This  vicinity  contains  a Reservoir  for 
water , probably  constructed  to  receive 
the  rain  which  fell  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  Tragic  Theatre ; and  likewise  to 
supply  a Tank,  frequently  perfumed 
with  essences,  that  its  water  might  be 
thrown  over  the  Awnings  of  the  The- 
atre. 

Temple  of  Hercules. 1 This  Struc- 
ture, evidently  more  ancient  than  any 
other  Temple  at  Pompeii,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  earth- 
quake of  the  year  63,  rebuilt,  but  again 
demolished  in  79.  The  ruins  prove, 
however,  that  it  was  once  a stately  Gre- 
cian Doric  Pile,  which  stood  on  a qua- 
drilateral Platform,  with  five  gigantic 
Steps  on  every  side  leading  up  to  it. 

many  respects  it  resembles  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Pajitum. 
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The  Platform  still  remains;  and  is 
computed  to  be  about  91  feet  long,  by 
about  68  wide.  Traces  of  immense 
fluted  Columns  also  remain ; and  be- 
yond the  Platform,  and  nearly  fronting 
the  east,  are  Three  Altars:  that  in  the 
centre  is  small,  and  probably  held  the 
sacred  fire ; those  on  the  sides  are  large, 
low,  and  shaped  like  sarcophagi.  '1  he 
latter  kind  of  altar,  called  Ara,  being, 
when  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  ter- 
restrial deities,  the  place  on  which  the 
■victims  were  burnt. 1 Contiguous  to 
these  Altars  is  a low,  massive,  circular 
Structure,  surrounded  by  short  pieces  of 
broken  Doric  Columns,  and  resembling 
the  Receptacles  for  sacred  ashes,  usually 
found  within  the  precincts  of  heathen 
temples ; but  reported  to  have  borne  an 
Etruscan  Inscription,  which  signified, 
“ that  Nitrebius,  twice  High  Priest,  or 
Chief  Magistrate,  erected  this  Peristy- 
lium”  (according  to  the  same  report) 
over  a Bidental  *,  the  name  given  to  a 
spot  struck  with  lightning ; and  these 
spots,  being  objects  of  terror  to  the 
Ancients,  were  frequently  enclosed,  and 
expiatory  altars  raised  upon  them.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Temple  of  Hercules  is 
another  Building,  which  probably  was  a 
Pen  for  animals  destined  to  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Piazza  contains  a semicircular  Seat 
decorated  with  lions’  paws  carved  in 
tufo,  and  resembling  the  Seats  near  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Upper  Entrance  to  the  Tragic  Theatre. 
This  I ngres*  has  been  restored  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  model ; and  from  an 
Inscription  here,  we  learn,  that  the 
Theatre,  Galleries,  and  Corridors  were 
all  erected  at  the  expense  of  two  Pri- 
vate Persons,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Colony.  A Flight  of  Steps  leads  from 
this  Entrance  to  the  Postscenium  of  the 
Theatre;  and  another  flight  of  Steps 
leads  from  the  Triangular  Piazza  to  the 
Forum  Nundinarium.5  Not  far  hence 
was  the  Great  Reservoir  of  the  Water 
of  the  Sarno,  constructed  to  supply  the 

1 The  Allure,  »o  called  because  high,  was  the 
place  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
Celestial  Deities. 

2 Ridentes  were  sacrificed  on  Bidentals,  and 
hence  the  name. 

3 In  Forums  thus  denominated,  a Fair  was 
held  every  nine  days.  — See  T.  Ln.  lib.  iii. 

* TheCanonico  di  Jorio,  to  whose  authority 
the  Author  of  this  Work  is  always  disposed  to 
yield,  asserts  that  the  i'ulpitutn  in  question  was 
nothing  more  than  a Pedestal,  on  which  stood 
a Statue  of  the  natural  site,  without  drapery, 
and  representing  a Youth.  The  Canonico  adds, 
that  this  Statue  was  discovered  in  the  Tribunal, 


lower  part  of  the  Town,  and  particularly 
the  last-named  Forum. 

Tribunal  which  took  cognizance  of  mat- 
ters of  property,  and  venial  offences.  In 
an  open  Court,  encompassed  on  three 
sides  with  Porticoes,  is  a Platform  as- 
cended by  Steps,  and  conjectured  to 
have  been  a Pulpit  urn 4,  where  the  Ma- 
gistrates administered  justice;  after  first 
pledging  themselves,  on  the  Altar  be- 
neath their  elevated  Seat,  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  conscience  : and  the  contend- 
ing parties,  whose  causes  came  before 
these  Magistrates,  likewise  pledged 
themselves  to  speak  truth,  and  act  ho- 
nourably by  their  opponents.  Tribunals 
of  this  description  were  usually  placed 
near  Theatres  and  Forums ; and  the 
Edifice  in  question  is  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  pub- 
lic-spirited persons  who  built  the  Tragic 
Theatre. 

Temple  of  Isis.  It  appears  from  an 
Inscription  found  here,  that  this  Edifice 
was  thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
the  year  63,  and  rebuilt  by  Numerius 
l’opidius  Celsinus.  It  is  about  68  feet 
long,  by  60  feet  wide;  in  good  preserv- 
ation ; and  peculiarly  well  worth  no- 
tice : for  to  contemplate  the  Penetralia, 
or  Celia,  whence  so  many  oracles  have 
issued,  to  discern  the  identical  spot 
where  the  Priests  concealed  themselves, 
when  they  pronounced  sentences  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  by  the  statue 
of  their  Goddess,  to  view  the  secret 
stairs  by  which  they  ascended  into  the 
Celia,  — in  short,  to  examine  the  con- 
struction of  a Temple  more  Egyptian 
than  Greek,  excites  no  common  degree 
of  interest. s This  Temple  is  a Roman 
Doric  Edifice,  composed  of  bricks  stuc- 
coed, painted,  and  polished.  A quadri- 
lateral Covered  Portico  bordered  the 
Open  Court  of  the  Temple,  ln  this 
Court  (to  the  right  of  the  Gate  of  En- 
trance) was  a description  of  Well,  sup- 
plied by  the  canal  of  the  Sarno  (which 
ran  close  to  it),  and  serving,  no  doubt, 
as  a Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes;  be- 

x.  D.  1797,  with  an  Inscription,  to  the  following 
purport,  near  it : 

M.  Lvcrftivi  . Decio. 

In  that  part  of  the  Tribunal  which  adjoins  the 
Entrance  to  the  Triangular  Forum,  were  found 
a Silver  King;  an  Amulet  of  Bronze;  others 
of  glass  and  ivory,  like  those  worn  at  the  pre- 
sent momeut;  amt  a Human  Ear  made  of 
bone. 

5 The  traffic  between  the  Pompeiani  and 
Alexandrians  is  supposed  to  have  given  rite  to 
the  worship  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 
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cause  remains  of  the  Pine-fruit,  Dates,  when  first  disinterred,  of  a blackish 
Nuts,  Chestnuts,  and  Figs,  all  burnt,  colour,  others  green,  and  others  red  : 
have  been  found  in  it.  Opposite  to  the  and  this  Plate  of  Metal  seems  to  have 
Receptacle  for  sacred  ashes  is  a small  made  part  of  a larger  plate,  from  which 
Edifice,  which  appears  to  have  been  it  was  probably  separated,  by  the  An- 
an  ASdicula,  once  vaulted  and  richly  cients,  to  adorn  this  Temple.  In  the 
embellished  with  stucco.  From  the  Open  Court,  near  the  Secret  Stairs  of 
interior  of  this  Edifice  a descent  leads  the  Celia,  and  forming  part  of  the  Wall 
to  a very  small  Cave,  one  side  of  which  of  that  Edifice,  is  a Niche,  where  a little 
is  occupied  by  a Couch  of  masonry ; Statue  was  discovered,  representing 
and  in  the  opposite  angle  is  a Seat  of  the  Bacchus,  with  a Panther  at  his  feet, 
same  material.  In  the  Open  Court,  ] and  a Bunch  of  Grapes  in  his  Hand: 
and  near  the  ASdicula,  stands  a large  the  god,  the  panther,  the  trunk  of  the 
massive  Altar,  whereon  were  found  a tree  against  which  he  leans,  and  the 
considerable  quantity  of  Cinders,  and  grapes,  were  partially  gilt,  and  partially 
Burnt  Bones  of  Animals;  and  in  the  stained  with  various  colours.  In  one 
contiguous  Pavement  was  a Cavity  filled  of  the  angles  of  the  Portico  was  a small 
with  relics  of  Burnt  Fruits,  similar  to  Statue  of  Isis,  the  greater  portion  being 
those  discovered  in  the  Well.  Several  gilt,  the  rest  stained  red.  In  an  oppo- 
Altars  are  seen  in  the  Open  Court,  and  site  angle  was  a Bust,  with  glass  eyes, 
an  equal  number  in  three  parts  of  the  of  Norbani  Soricis,  an  inscription  re- 
covered Portico.  The  centre  of  the  lative  to  whom  is  seen  in  the  Chalcidi- 
Open  Court  contains  the  Celia ; which  cum,  and  repeated  here.  Contiguous 
is  elevated  on  seven  Steps,  once  lined  was  a Statue  in  marble  of  Venus  rising 
with  Parian  marble : and  adjoining  from  her  bath  and  wringing  her  hair, 
these  Steps  are  two  small  Pilasters.  The  A blue  drapery  is  thrown  over  the 
form  of  the  Celia  is  nearly  square,  in-  lower  part  of  this  Statue ; the  upper 
eluding  what  seems  to  have  been  a part  was  gilt.  A Niche  in  the  'wall 
Vestibule;  and  its  Walls,  which  are  of  the  Portico,  fronting  the  Entrance 
provided  with  Niches  for  statues,  dis-  to  the  Celia,  contained  the  Statue  of 
play,  among  other  ornaments,  in  stucco,  Orus  ; according  to  Egyptian  mytbo- 
the  Pomegranate,  called  in  Greek,  logy  the  Son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  the 
'P oia,  and  one  of  the  emblems  of  Isis,  god  of  Silence.1  Two  Quadrangular 
The  Pavement  is  Mosaic,  the  interior  Basins  of  Parian  Marble,  for  purifying 
of  the  Building  shallow,  and  occupied  water,  were  likewise  found  in  the  Tem- 
by  an  Oblong  Podium,  or  Pedestal  for  pie ; each  standing  on  one  Foot  of  elc- 
statues : this  Pedestal  is  hollow,  and  gant  workmanship,  and  bearing  this 
the  Cavity  within  was  entered  by  means  Inscription;  “ Loncinvs  II  via.”  Se- 
of  two  Small  Low-pitched  Openings,  veral  Apartments  surrounded  the  Open 
close  to  the  Pavement ; and  contiguous  Court ; and  in  the  largest^  probably  the 
to  one  of  them  are  the  Secret  Stairs.  Refectory,  which  had  five  Entrances, 
On  the  Podium  were  found  Two  Pieces  were  discovered,  a Sistrum  of  Bronte, 
of  Tufo,  which  probably  served  as  Bases  with  an  ornament  on  its  upper  end  re- 
for  statues : and  here  likewise  were  presenting  a Cat ; Heads  in  Marble 
found  two  Human  Skulls  ; remains  of  of  one  Male  and  three  Females  ; seven 
two  little  Chests,  made  of  Wood,  and  Hands  and  Arms,  and  several  Feet,  all 
containing  a Gold  Cup  one  inch  in  of  the  same  material,  and  belonging  to 
diameter;  a small  Bronze  Amulet;  a four  Statues,  the  other  parts  of  which 
Lamp  with  two  burners,  and  a Chain  to  were  composed  of  Wood,  joined  to  the 
which  it  was  suspended ; two  Candela-  Marble  by  Pivots  of  Iron.  The  moul- 
bra  resembling  those  now  seen  on  lio-  dering  remains  of  Wood  found  among 
man  Catholic  altars;  a small  circular  the  above-named  Fragments,  ar.d  the 
Vase  of  Glass ; and  the  Palm  of  a stains  of  iron  on  the  marble  limbs,  es- 
Hand,  in  Marble.  The  Isiaic  Table  tablish  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In 
found  here,  and  now  removed  to  the  the  same  apartment  were  found  a small 
Museum  at  Naples,  is  supposed  to  have  'l'able,  near  which  lay  a Human  Skele- 
been  attached  to  one  of  the  Pilasters  ton ; Pullets’  bones  ; and  some  Dinner 
(already  mentioned)  near  the  Vestibule  Utensils.  Bones  of  Fishes;  remains 
of  the  Celia.  Some  of  the  Hierogly-  of  Eggs ; Bread  and  Wine,  together 
phics  which  compose  the  Table  were,  with  a faded  Garland  of  Flowers,  are 

> A profound  silence  was  observed  during  Egyptian  sacrifices. 
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said  to  have  been  likewise  found  near 
the  Table 1 * ; it  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Priests  of  Isis  were  dining,  at  the 
moment  of  the  Eruption : and  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  Garland  of  Flowers 
(with  which  victims  were  always 
adorned),  this  dinner  might  have  fol- 
lowed a recent  sacrifice.  A contiguous 
Chamber  contained  (in  a Niche)  an 
Egyptian  Idol  of  Basalt,  engraved  with 
Hieroglyphics ; and  above  this  Cham- 
ber is  another,  in  which  were  found 
Vases  for  various  uses,  together  with 
58  Lamps  of  Pottery.  A large  bronze 
Ring  was  found  in  an  adjacent  Cham- 
ber, which  might  probably  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  Ox,  Apis.4  In  the 
small  adjoining  Kitchen  of  the  Temple 
were  found  C ulinary  Utensils  'of  Pot- 
tery, containing  remains  of  eatables  ; 
an  Iron  Tripod;  and  a Skeleton  (with 
a sacrificial  Axe  in  one  hand)  leaning 
against  the  wall.  Among  the  Paint- 
ings which  ornamented  this  Temple 
were,  Isis  with  the  Sistrum  ; Anubis, 
with  a Dog’s  Head;  Priests  with  Palm 
Branches  and  Ears  of  Corn ; and  one 
Priest  holding  a Lamp3;  the  Hippo- 
potamus. the  Ibis,  the  Lotus,  Dolphins, 
Small  Birds,  and  Arabesques.  Other 
remains  of  antiquities  found  within 
these  precincts  were,  a Leaden  Vessel, 
ornamented  by  Bassi  Rilievi,  represent- 
ing Egyptian  Figures,  and  standing  near 
a Column,  with  a Canal  for  Water  at 
its  base  ; a small  portable  Bronze  Altar, 
made  to  fold  up ; a rectangular  Altar 
with  a handle  on  each  side,  and  on  each 
front  Alti  Rilievi,  the  subjects  being  a 
Lion  devouring  a Bull,  and  two  Comic 
Masks  (the  interior  of  this  Altar  con- 
tained an  Iron  Patera);  two  Hands 
and  the  Head  of  a Female,  in  white 
Marble,  and  another  Head,  of  the  same 
material,  with  Gold  Ear-rings ; part 
of  the  Body  which  belonged  to  this  last- 
named  Head  was  composed  of  Wood, 


and  the  Limbs  of  Marble ; a Crescent 
of  Silver;  the  Top  of  a Well,  in  Pot- 
tery, decorated  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  and 
found  between  four  Columns ; a small 
Sphinx  ; other  small  Egyptian  Figures; 
and  Couches  for  the  gods.4 

One  of  the  unfortunate  Priests  of 
Isis  (whose  skeleton,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  found  with  a sacrificial  Axe 
in  its  hand)  seems  to  have  endeavoured 
to  escape  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
the  Eruption,  by  hewing  his  way  out  cf 
the  kitchen-door.  Another  seems  to 
have  loaded  himself  with  the  treasures 
of  the  Temple,  and  fled  ; but  was  over- 
taken by  death  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tragic  Theatre,  where  his  skeleton  is 
reported  to  have  been  discovered,  ac- 
companied by  360  coins  of  silver,  42  of 
bronze,  and  eight  of  gold,  wrapped  in 
cloth  so  strong  as  to  have  sustained  no 
injury  by  the  lapse  of  17  centuries.  3 
Others  of  these  Priests  are  supposed  to 
have  caught  up  the  sacred  Hatchets, 
and  attempted  to  cut  themselves  a pas- 
sage through  the  walls  of  their  Temple ; 
while  some  are  supposed  to  have  been 
suffocated  when  sleeping ; and  others 
either  had  not  time  to  escape,  or  felt  it 
a dereliction  from  duty  to  abandon  their 
goddess. 

Temple  of  JEsculapius.  The  style  of 
architecture,  similar  to  that  displayed 
in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  proves  the 
little  Edifice  in  question  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  A large  low  Podium, 
made  of  tufo,  and  ornamented  with  a 
Doric  Frieze,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a small  Court  immediately  below  the 
Celia;  and  resembles  the  Sarcophagus 
of  Scipio  Barbatus,  seen  in  the  V atican 
Museum.  The  Celia  is  placed  on  a 
Platform,  ascended  by  nine  Steps ; and 
seems,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  traces  of 
columns  still  discernible,  to  have  been 
covered  with  a roof.  Here  were  found 
Statues  of  .Esculapius,  Hygeia,  and 


1 Some'authors  assert  that  ham. bones  were 
found  in  this  Refectory:  but  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  the  Priests  of  Isis  ate  no  animal  food  ex- 
cept Ash  ; and  passed  an  austere  life,  offering 
prayers  to  their  goddess  twice  a day,  morning 
and  evening.  Other  writers  mention  that  these 

Priests  never  ate  onions,  abstained  from  salt 
with  their  food,  and  were  forbidden  to  taste  the 
flesh  of  sheep  or  hogs:  it  is  likewise  said  that 
their  nights  were  usually  spent  in  devotion, 
near  the  statue  of  Isis;  and  if  these  accounts 
may  be  credited,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
ham-bones  were  found  in  a Temple  consecrated 
to  that  highly  revered  Egyptian  divinity. 

3  The  Apartment  containing  the  bronze  Ring 

was  filled  with  ashes,  by  the  last  Eruption  of 


Vesuvius,  in  the  year  1822 ; it  is  situated  at  the 
Eastern  End  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 

3 The  Priests,  in  these  Paintings,  are  repre- 
sented with  heads  shaved,  garments  of  white 
linen,  and  woven  shoes,  through  which  the 
feet  are  seen : history,  however,  tells  us  that 
the  Priests  of  Isis  were  compelled  to  walk  bare- 
foot. 

4 One  of  these  Couches  was  made  of  Ivory, 
and  too  much  injured  to  admit  of  reparation  : 
the  other,  made  of  bronze,  has  been  restored  ; 
and  is  now  placed  in  the  studii  at  Naples. 

5 Perhaps  the  same  description  of  cloth  with 
that  in  which  mummies  were  rolled  up;  and 
which  seems  imperishable. 
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Priapus,  all  of  creta  cotta.  A Bust  of 
Minerva  was  also  found  on  the  Po- 
dium ; and  an  adjacent  Chamber  con- 
tained, among  Sacrificial  Utensils,  a 
small  Vessel  of  Pottery,  shaped  like  a 
tomb,  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  which 
was  attached  the  Bust  of  a Child,  with 
the  Bulla  hanging  from  its  neck  ; per- 
haps an  Ex  Voto. 

Sculptor's  Shop.  In  the  Quadrangle 
belonging  to  this  House  were  discovered 
10  small  Hermte,  four  of  which  had  two 
heads;  Fragments  of  Statues;  Feet  for 
small  figures ; an  Amulet ; a Solar 
Time-piece ; Blocks  of  Marble,  one  of 
them  half  sawed  through,  with  the  Saw 
remaining  in  it;  and  a Ball  of  Marble 
in  shape  and  size  like  a pullet’s  egg  1 ; 
abundance  of  Tools  used  in  sculpture, 
and  now  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Na- 
ples ; Resin  in  a Pot,  where  it  had  evi- 
dently boiled ; and  little  heaps  of  Marble 
reduced  to  powder.  4 The  interior  of 
the  Dwelling  contained  two  Bronze 
Basins,  the  inside  of  one  being  deco- 
rated with  a Basso  Rilievo  of  a Female 
seated,  and  conversing  with  an  armed 
warrior : this  Vessel  has  two  Handles ; 
the  other  has  one  only,  in  the  shape  of 
a winged  Genius  supported  by  a similar 
Figure,  grasping  a Swan.  The  Basin 
stands  on  a Sphinx. 

Comic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  con- 
structed with  tufo,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Odeum  for  music,  stands  on  a 
bed  of  ancient  Lava,  is  semicircular, 
small,  but  nearly  perfect;  and  was 
covered  by  a Roof  resting  upon  Co- 
lumns, between  which  were  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  light.  The  Cavea 
(or  place  for  the  audience)  is  intersected 
by  steps  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
Building.  In  the  seats  nearest  to  the 
Orchestra  sat  the  Augustals,  Magis- 
trates, and  Knights;  behind  them  sat 

1 Marble  Balls  of  this  description  are  now 
used  in  Magna  Gr«cia  to  teach  hens  where 
to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  also  to  prevent  mis- 
chievous pullets  from  eating  them  ; for  if  these 
birds  hurt  their  billsby  pecking  at  amarble  egg, 
they  will  never  after  injure  a real  one. 

3 The  cement  now  used  at  Home,  for  joining 
blocks  of  marble  together,  is  resin  liquefied  by 
heat,  and  mixed  with  marble  reduced  to  impal- 
pable powder. 

3 The  Orchestra  (0{£«i rOeu)  of  the  Greeks 
is  supjioacd  to  have  been  what,  in  modern  con- 
tinental theatres,  we  call  the  Parterre.  The 
Proscenium  seems  to  have  been  what  we  deno- 
minate the  Orchestra:  the  Scenium  was  the 
Stage;  and  the  Poslscenium  the  place  where 
the  machinery  of  the  theatre  was  pre;>arcd  for 
exhibition,  and  where  the  actors  dressed. 

s The  exhibitions,  both  in  theatres  and  am. 


the  mercantile  part  of  the  Colony;  above 
these  were  the  populace  of  the  male 
sex  ; and  highest  of  all,  in  the  Gallery, 
or  Portico,  sat  the  female  spectators, 
Vestals  excepted.  The  Orchestra  (a 
large  open  space  between  the  Cavea 
and  the  Proscenium ) was  probably  ap- 
propriated, in  this  Theatre,  to  Musicians 
only,  though  in  Grecian  theatres,  not 
particularly  dedicated  to  music,  the 
Dancers  and  the  Chorus  occupied  that 
space.  3 At  each  end  of  the  Orchestra 
is  a Podium,  in  one  of  which  sat  the 
Vestals,  in  the  other  the  ,'Fdile  4 who 
presided  over  the  entertainment.  The 
Orchestra  is  paved  with  marble,  and 
exhibits  the  following  Inscription,  in 
letters  of  bronze : — 

M.  OLCOXIVS  . SI.  F.  VERVS  . 

II.  . via  . PRO  . LVDIS  .* 

The  Proscenium  consists  of  two  dwarf 
Walls,  with  a very  narrow  interval  be- 
tween them.  The  Scenium  is  termin- 
ated by  a lofty  Wall,  with  a Large  Door 
of  Entrance,  for  the  principal  persons 
of  the  drama,  in  its  centre,  and  a Smaller 
Door  of  Entrance,  for  the  inferior  cha- 
racters, on  each  side.  Behind  the 
Scenium  are  remains  of  Attiring-rooms 
for  the  actors.  The  Staircase,  by  which 
Female  Spectators  ascended  into  the 
semicircular  Gallery,  or  Portico,  at  the 
top  of  the  Cavea,  is  quite  detached  from 
the  Steps  by  which  the  other  sex  passed 
into  their  respective  Seats.  The  outside 
of  the  Edifice  bears  an  Inscription  im- 
porting, “ that  the  Duumviri,  Caius 
Quinctius  Valgus,  Son  of  Caius,  and 
Marcus  Porcius,  Son  of  Marcus,  by 
virtue  of  a Decretum  Decurionum,  de- 
frayed the  expense  of  erecting  the  co- 
vered Theatre,  and  approved  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  was  done.”  6 On  the 
plaster  which  covers  the  walls  of  the 

phitheatres,  were  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Akliles  M:ijore«. 

5 The  Letters  which  form  this  Inscription 
have  been  several  times  loosened  and  misplaced : 
according  to  the  Canonico  di  Jorio,  they  should 
be  thus  arranged  : — 

M.  OCVLATIVB  . M.  F.  VERVS  . II.  Vltt  . PRO  . LV0IS 

* This  Theatre  suffered  so  much  from  the 
earthquake  of  the  year  6S,  that  the  Pompei- 
ani  were  compelled  to  repair  and  new-roor  it. 
Roofed  theatres,  however,  were  not  common 
among  the  Ancients  ; whose  scenic  represent- 
ations appear  to  have  been  exhibited  by  day- 
light, in  buildings  open  at  the  top : and  when 
the  Campanians  invented  awnings  for  theatres, 
to  temper  the  heat  of  the  sun,  they  were  re- 
proached for  their  efibminacy. 
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Corridor,  behind  the  Cavea,  were  found 
several  Inscriptions,  some  of  them  in 
Oscan  characters : and  adjacent  to  the 
Postscenium  were  found  remains  of  the 
Feet  of  an  Iron  Chair,  perhaps  a Bisel- 
lium,  decorated  with  Bassi  Hilievi,  some 
of  them  being  Ivory;  together  with 
Fragments  of  Cloth,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Cushion  of  the  Chair ; re- 
mains of  small  Figures  with  wings,  and 
Females  with  Flowers  in  their  Aprons ; 
two  Bulls’  Heads,  and  an  Amulet. 

Two  Admission  Tickets,  for  theatrical 
representations,  have  been  found  at 
Pompeii.  These  Tickets  are  circular, 
and  made  of  bone:  on  one  of  them  is 
written,  “ AICXTAOT and  above  this 
word  is  marked  the  Roman  number 
“ XII,”  with  the  Greek  corresponding 
numerical  letters,  “ IB,”  beneath  it. 
On  the  other  Ticket  is  a Greek  word, 
(which  seems  to  be  “ Hemicyclia,”) 
with  the  Roman  numerical  number 
“ XI,”  above  it,  and  the  Greek  cor- 
responding numerical  letters,  “ IA,”  be- 
low. Both  Tickets  exhibit,  on  the 
reverse  side,  a rough  sketch  of  a thea- 
tre.1 

Tragic  Theatre.  This  Edifice,  which 
stands  upon  a stratum  of  very  ancient 
lava,  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
Odeum ; and,  in  point  of  architecture, 
a beautiful  building:  it  was  composed 
of  tufo,  lined  throughout  with  Parian 
marble,  and  still  exhibits  the  Orchestra, 
the  Proscenium,  the  Scenium,  the  place 
where,  probably,  a drop-scene,  or  curtain, 
was  fixed ; the  Podium  on  the  right  of 
the  Orchestra  for  the  presiding  Magis- 
trate (in  which  a Curule  Chair  was 
found);  the  Podium  on  the  left  for  the 
Vestals;  the  seats  for  Augustals,  and 
Knights,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cavea, 
and  those  for  Plebeians  of  the  male  sex 
in  the  upper  part ; the  Entrance  for 
Augustals  and  Knights,  the  Entrance 
and  Stairs  for  Plebeians;  the  semicir- 
cular Gallery,  round  the  top  of  the  Ca- 
vea, for  Female  Spectators;  (which 

1 Augustus,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
with  regard  to  places  for  the  audience  in  thea- 
tres, decreed,  that  all  the  different  ranks  of 

g*rsons,  in  the  respective  Cities  of  the  Roman 
mpire,  should  be  provided  with  tickets,  speci- 
fying  the  part  of  the  theatre,  and  the  number 
of  the  seat  they  were  entitled  to  occupy.  This 
circumstance  is  related  by  Suetonius.  The  ar. 
rangement  of  the  audience  was  as  follows.  Per. 
sons  of  Consular  rank,  and  Vestals,  being  few 
in  number,  occupied  the  two  shortest  lines  of 
seats,  close  to  the  Orchestra,  and  sat  on  curule 
chairs,  or  bisellii.  Knights,  being  likewise  few 
iu  number,  compared  with  Plebeians,  occupied 


Gallery  appears  to  have  been  fenced 
with  bars  of  iron,  as  the  holes  in  the 
marble,  and  the  remains  of  lead,  used 
for  fixing  these  bars,  may  still  be  dis- 
covered ; ) the  Stairs  of  Entrance  to  this 
Gallery ; and  the  Blocks  of  Marble, 
projecting  from  its  wall,  so  as  to  support 
the  wood-work  to  which,  in  case  of  rain, 
or  intense  heat,  an  Awning  was  fast- 
ened. The  Scenium,  judging  by  the 
niches  it  contains,  appears  to  have  been 
adorned  with  statues  2 ; the  Proscenium, 
a dwarf  wall,  with  Niches,  perhaps  for 
musicians,  on  the  side  next  the  Orches- 
tra, divides  the  latter  from  the  Scenium  ; 
which,  like  a modern  stage,  rises  higher 
at  the  upper  than  the  lower  end : it  is 
considerably  elevated  above  the  Orches- 
tra, very  wide,  but  so  shallow  that  much 
scenery  could  not  have  been  used ; 
although  the  Ancients  changed  their 
scenes  by  aid  of  engines,  with  which 
they  turned  the  partition,  called  the 
Scena,  round  at  pleasure.  There  are 
three  Entrances  for  the  actors,  all  in 
front ; and  behind  the  Stage  are  remains 
of  the  Postscenium. 

Modern  excavators  found  this  beau- 
tiful Theatre  divested  of  all  its  scenic 
decorations ; which,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude, the  Ancients  thought  too  valuable 
not  to  be  disentombed.  Near,  however, 
to  that  part  of  the  Edifice  which  com- 
municates with  the  triangular  Forum, 
modern  excavators  discovered  Frag- 
ments of  Marble  Statues,  with  two 
Heads  (perhaps  Hermae);  one  of  these 
Heads  is  supposed  to  represent  Nero  as 
a youth,  and  another  Agrippina;  a de- 
scription of  Altar  composed  of  a column 
of  Oriental  Alabaster,  fluted  in  spiral 
lines,  with  a Listel  and  Plinth  of  white 
marble,  and,  on  the  Plinth,  the  words, 
“ Longinvs  II.  V.;”  a considerable 
quantity  of  carbonated  wood ; Frag- 
ments of  Drapery  belonging,  to  Bronze 
Statues ; Ornaments  of  Ivory,  similar 
to  those  disinterred  in  the  Comic  Thea- 
tre ; a Cameo  of  Pastille ; and  a large 

the  shortest  lines  c.f  stone  benches ; (these  wore 
immediately  behind  the  curule  chairs,  and  bi- 
sellii.) Plebeians,  of  the  male  sex,  occupied 
the  uppermost,  and  consequently  the  longest, 
lines  of  stone  benches:  while  the  female  part 
of  the  audience.  Vestals  excepted,  were  placed 
in  the  portico,  or  gallery,  near  which  stood  the 
officers  appointed  to  keep  order. 

2 The  Partition  Wall  between  the  Attirinjg- 
rooms  and  the  Scenium,  was  richly  ercbelirshed 
with  Statues,  Columns.  &c.,  for  a tragedy  ; and 
for  a comedy,  with  Cottages,  and  other  Pastoral 
Objects. 
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collection  of  Tiles,  some  of  them,  indeed 
the  major  part,  being  hollow.  The  In- 
scriptions found  on  these  premises  are 
all  imperfect. 

This  Theatre  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  ; and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill, 
dose  to  the  Theatre,  and  bordering  the 
Triangular  Forum,  is  an  extensive  Co- 
lonnade, already  mentioned ; destined 
perhaps  to  shelter  the  audience  in  wet 
weather ; and  likewise  to  serve  as  a place 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a public 
promenade,  the  view  it  commands  being 
delightful. 

The  Comic  and  Tragic  Theatres  stand 
near  each  other ; and  contiguous  to  a 
public  Building,  supposed  to  have 
been 

The  Forum  Nundinarium.  This  Fo- 
rum is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  bordered 
by  Porticoes,  supported  by  lloman 
Doric  Columns  without  bases : they 
are  composed  of  tufo,  stuccoed  and 
painted,  either  red  or  yellow,  as  was  the 
general  practice  at  Pompeii.  These 
columns  ( the  lower  parts  of  which  are 
plain,  the  upper  fluted, ) still  display 
figures  in  Armour,  and  Names  of  Per- 
sons, traced,  no  doubt,  by  the  ancient 
occupiers  of  this  Forum,  to  while  away 
their  vacant  hours.  Within  the  Por- 
ticoes are  Apartments  of  small  dimen- 
sions, supposed  to  have  served  as  Shops, 
Magazines  for  merchandise,  and  Quar- 
ters for  Soldiers : and  above  these 

Apartments  was  a Second  Story,  which 
appears  to  have  been  provided  with 
W ooden  Balconies.  The  Forum  con- 
tains a Fountain  of  excellent  water,  a 
small  ancient  Table,  and  likewise  a large 
modern  Table,  already  mentioned,  and 
shaded,  iqost  appropriately,  by  weeping 
willows ; so  as  to  make  a pleasant  din- 
ing-place in  warm  weather.  Moreover, 
the  ancient  Kitchen  of  the  surrounding 
Edifice  is  now  in  use ; and,  though 
very  small,  so  constructed  as  to  furnish 
conveniences  for  cooking  a plentiful 
dinner.1  On  the  eastern  side  of  this 
Forum  were  Stalls  for  Cattle : and 
within  the  premi  es  were  found  an  Ap- 
paratus for  making  Soap,  a Mill  tor 
pulverising  Corn,  und  a Machine  for 
expressing  Oil. 

1 The  Author  of  this  Work  hi*  frequently 
had  a hot  dinner,  sullicient  lor  20  persons,  pre- 
pared, by  her  own  cook,  in  the  kitcheu  of  the 
Forum  Nunilinarium. 

* These  Stocks  are  now  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  Model  of  them, 
the  Skulls  of  the  persons  whose  skeletons  were 


It  is  remarked,  by  the  Canonico  di 
Jorio,  that  the  ground-floor  apartments, 
called  Shops,  and  encircling  the  Piazza 
in  question,  are  all  of  the  same  size, 
one  or  two  excepted;  that  they  have 
neither  counters,  nor  stoves,  nor  even 
large  entrances,  like  the  generality  of 
shops  at  Pompeii ; that  the  resemblance 
between  these  Apartments,  and  those  of 
the  Praetorian  Guards  in  Adrian’s  Villa 
near  Rome,  is  very  striking ; and  that 
the  only  Kitchen  in  the  Edifice  is,  as 
already  mentioned,  so  constructed  as  to 
furnish  conveniences  for  cooking  a large 
dinner.  The  Canonico  justly  infers, 
from  these  circumstances,  that  the 
Apartments  called  Shops,  were,  most 
of  them,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Sol- 
diers : but  it  should,  nevertheless,  be 
remembered,  that  ancient  Roman  Fo- 
rums were  always  guarded  by  Soldiers ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  situation  of  the 
Piazza  in  question  was  particularly  con- 
venient for  a market-place,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  Port,  a market  might 
have  been  held  there,  even  admitting 
that  the  habitations  which  surround  it 
were  barracks.  On  the  Walls  of  one 
of  the  most  spacious  Rooms  under  the 
Porticoes  were  found  two  Trophies, 
and  Figures  of  Warriors,  painted  in 
fresco  — in  the  Pr ison,  or  Guard-house, 
four  Skeletons  with  their  ankle-bones 
fastened  into  a long  and  low  Machine 
made  of  iron,  and  similar  in  shape  to 
the  modern  wooden  frame  for  punish- 
ment, called  Stocks  * — in  other  cham- 
bers, supposed  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  Soldiers,  Household  Utensils  of  Pot- 
tery, Iron,  Glass,  Bone,  and  Bronze  — 
ten  Helmets  well  preserved,  one  of 
which  is  ornamented  w ith  Bassi  Rilievi 
representing  the  destruction  of  Troy  — 
several  Fragments  of  Helmets,  some  of 
Bronze,  some  of  Iron,  and  others  of 
both  metals  — 13  Cnemides  3 — two 
Brassets  entire,  and  several  in  Frag- 
ments— 13  Swrord- belts  of  Bronze,  well 
preserved,  and  ornamented  with  Figures 
— Fragments  of  other  Belts  of  the  same 
description  — and  Leather  Belts  orna- 
mented with  Bronze,  probably  Shoulder- 
belts.  Some  of  these  articles  had  fallen 
from  the  wall,  as  nails,  on  which  they 
had  been  hung,  were  found  near  them 

found  in  them,  and  some  of  the  Fragment* 
of  Sculpture  discovered  in  the  room*  supposed 
to  have  been  occupied  by  atatuarie*,  are  kept 
here. 

3 greaves  for  the  legs,  or,  more  pro. 

perly  speaking,  boot *.  Homer  styles  hi*  heroes 
!‘  well- booted  Greeks. 
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three  small  Shields  of  a peculiar 

shape  used  by  the  Gladiators,  called 
RETIARII,  and  perhaps  by  a par- 
ticular class  of  Rowers,  though  not  by 
mariners  in  general,  were  likewise  dis- 
covered among  these  Accoutrements  ; 
some  of  whicn,  suspended  to  slight 
chains,  are  very  diminutive  : one  repre- 
sents a Shield  like  those  above  men- 
tioned ; and  perhaps  they  were  honorary 
distinctions  for  Soldiers  and  Gladiators. 
Here  also  were  found  Missile  Weapons, 
several  of  them  in  a cylindrical  shape, 
and  probably  such  as  were  hurled  from 
slings  — 112  small  pieces  of  Rone,  shaped 
like  the  scales  of  fishes,  and  each  pierced 
with  two  holes,  so  that  they  might  be 
joined  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a 
cuirass,  or  the  straps  of  a helmet  which 
fastens  under  the  chin  1 — a bronze  Can- 
delabrum five  palmi  in  height  — several 
Strigils  of  Bronze,  and  others  of  Iron 

— several  Copper  Coins,  a few  of 
Bronze,  and  a few  of  Silver,  but  none 
of  Gold — a Hind  squatted  on  its  tail 

— a little  Bronze  Ox  — and  the  Horn 
of  a Stag  — Household  Utensils  of  Iron 
and  Bronze  — Wooden  Coffers  (con- 
taining articles  quite  perished),  and  an 
Amphora,  partly  broken,  in  which  was 
the  skeleton  of  a new  -born  Child.  Some 
of  the  Chambers  toward  the  north,  ap- 
parently statuaries’  shops,  exhibited 
Fragments  of  Marble  and  Bronze  Sta- 
tues — a small  head  of  an  Ox  encircled 
by  a sacrificial  fillet — tw'o  Genii  — and 

\ rabesques in  Bone  — a Skeleton,  grasp- 
ed in  the  hands  of  which  w'ere  14  Silver 
Rings,  two  of  them  enriched  by  Amu- 
lets — a Gold  Ring,  Pastes,  &c.  and  two 
Skeletons  writh  Iron  Rings  on  their 
fingers.  2 The  Kitchen  was  furnished 
chiefly  with  Pottery.  In  the  largest 
Chamber,  under  what  probably  was  the 
commanding  officer’s  apartment,  w?ere 
found  decayed  Iron  — two  Rings  for 
Galley  Slaves  — a Lance  — and  200 
Bronze  Nails,  all  well  preserved.  This 
Edifice  had,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
second  floor,  to  which  led  three  steep 
and  narrow'  Staircases;  and  a fourth, 
better  constructed,  formed  the  approach 
to  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
apartments  of  the  commanding  officer, 
under  the  Arch  of  this  Staircase  was 
found  a Human  Skeleton,  accompanied 

* Pieces  of  bone  thus  shaped,  and  each 
them  pierced  with  two  holes,  are  still  used 
the  Neapolitan  army,  for  composing  that  part 
a helmet  which  passes  under  the  chin. 

s It  appears  ttiat  some  of  these  apartments 


of 

in 

of 


by  two  Cups  and  one  Saucer  of  Silver  ; 
and  not  far  distant  the  Skeleton  of  a 
Horse,  with  remains  of  Harness,  the 
Bronze  Ornaments  of  which,  and  even 
;he  Hay,  used  to  stuff  the  Saddle,  being 
well  preserved.  In  the  upper  Story 
were  discovered  two  Gold  Necklaces, 
of  which  was  embellished  with 


one 


twelve  small  emeralds  — five  Gold 
Rings  enriched  with  precious  Stones  — 
another  Ring  in  the  form  of  a Serpent 

an  Ear-ring  — and  two  Bracelets  — 

all  of  Gold  — and  a long  gilt  Pin  for  the 
hair — Chests  of  decayed  Wood  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  near  them  remains  of 
white  Linen,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Leaves  of 
Gold,  Gilt  Leather,  and  Fragments  of 
Leaves  in  Metal,  evidently  intended  for 
decorations  ; the  Linen,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
&c.  appear  to  have  been  originally  de- 
posited in  the  Chests  — a Bronze  Shield, 
one  palm  and  a half  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded with  Silver  Ornaments,  and 
having  in  its  centre  the  Head  of  Me- 
dusa— a small  Sword  with  an  Ivory 
Handle — two  Knives  — a Lance,  &c. 
One  of  the  Rooms  in  these  premises 
contained  18  Skeletons  of  IVfbn  and 
Children,  and  several  of  Dogs  — another 
room  contained  two  Human  Skeletons, 
and  some  pieces  of  Money  — and  near 
the  interior  Gate  of  Entrance  were 
found  34  Skeletons  in  one  group : the 
total  amount  of  Human  Skeletons, 
therefore,  discovered  in  this  Forum  was 
G3;  considerably  more  than  have  been 
found  collected  together  any  where  else 
within  the  walls  of  Pompeii : and  at  a 
moment,  when  it  was  the  aim  of  every 
person  to  escape,  soldiers  only,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  law,  could  not  desert 
their  standards,  were  likely  to  have  re- 
mained together  in  such  numbers : the 
fact,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  that 
they  all.  died  at  their  post,  victims  to  the 
severity  of  Roman  discipline. 

Among  various  Advertisements  on 
one  of  the  Pilasters  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Forum  Nundinarium,  and  likewise 
on  its  Wall,  near  the  Odeon,  the  names 
of  the  follow  ing  communities  of  Gladi- 
ators wfere  discovered3  ; Pomponi  Faus- 
tini  — Ampliali  — N.  Popidii  Rufi : — 
and  this  circumstance,  added  to  the 
Shields  appropriate  to  Gladiators  having 
been  found  in  this  Forum,  induces  a 

towards  the  north  were  excavated  by  the 
Ancients. 

3 Gladiators  were  formed  into  societies  or 
communities. 
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belief  that  Gladiators,  when  they  came 
to  Pompeii  to  perform  their  exercises, 
might  have  been  quartered  here. 

Amphitheatre . In  the  centre  of  a spa- 
cious Piazza  (probably  a Circus  for 
chariot- races),  stands  this  colossal  Edi- 
fice ; which  contains  30  rows  of  seats,  is 
reputed  to  have  held,  on  extraordinary' oc- 
casions, from  18,000  to  20,000  spectators, 
and,  when  newly  disentombed,  was  so 
perfect,  that  the  Paintings  on  the  stuc- 
coed Wall,  surrounding  the  Arena,  ap- 
peared as  fresh  as  if  only  iust  finished ; 
but,  on  being  too  suddenly  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  stucco  cracked  and  fell  off, 
so  that  very  little  now  remains.  The 
form  of  this  Amphitheatre  is  oval,  the 
architecture  particularly  fine,  insomuch 
that  the  earthquakes  of  the  years  63,  and 
79,  did  no  material  injury  either  to  its 
foundation,  or  its  superstructure.  A 
handsome  Corridor  paved  with  lava,  and 
once  embellished  with  statues,  the  Ni- 
ches and  Inscriptions  belonging  to  which 
still  remain,  leads  down  to  the  principal 
entrance  1 on  the  side  of  the  City,  and 
facing  a similar  Entrance  directly  op- 
posite. There  likewise  are  three  smaller 
Passages  to  the  Arena ; the  narrowest 
was  an  Ingress  for  Wild  Beasts;  an- 
other the  Ingress  for  Gladiators ; and 
the  third  the  Egress  for  the  Dead.  The 
Amphitheatre  rests  upon  a circular 
Crypto  Porticus,  incredibly  strong,  as 
it  supports  the  whole  superstructure. 
The  Cavea  is  separated  into  three  parts, 
by  means  of  two  Galleries.  The  first 
part,  called  Injima  Cavea , was  destined 
for  the  Duumviri,  the  Decuriones ; 
other  Magistrates,  Augustals,  Priests, 
Priestesses,  — in  short,  all  the  most  dig- 
nified persons  belonging  to  the  Colony. 
The  Media  Cavea , composed  of  12  rows 
of  benches,  was  destined  for  the  Mer- 
chants, the  Military,  and  the  Colleges. 
The  Summa  Cavea , composed  of  18  row's 
of  benches,  was  destined  for  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  Citizens;  the  Popu- 
lace being  placed  on  benches  behind 
them,  and  the  females  of  the  Colony  in 
boxes  behind  the  Populace.  The  Cavea 

1 Among  the  Statue*  was  that  of  C.  Cuspius 
Pansa,  Senior,  whom  the  Decurionea  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  a law  enacted  by  the  Con. 
sul  Petronius,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  pro- 
hibit master*  from  compelling  their  slaves,  ex- 
cept when  under  sentence  of  death,  to  combat 
either  with  wild  beasts  or  gladiators  : and  dur- 
ing the  Duumvirate  of  Pansa  it  was  not  lawful 
for  wild  beasts  to  fight  in  the  Pompeian  Amphi- 
theatre, except  with  each  other. 

2 It  appears,  from  the  following  record,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria  frequented  this  Am. 


contains  40  small  flights  ol  Steps,  cor- 
responding with  the  same  number  of 
Vomitories,  through  which  the  specta- 
tors entered  the  great  Ambulacrum  or 
Gallery'.  The  Females  reached  their  seats 
b,y  means  of  Staircases  leading  to  a Co- 
vered Gallery  with  40  Apertures  which 
communicated  with  the  Boxes.  These 
covered  Boxes  for  female  spectators  are 
not  found  in  other  amphitheatres ; one 
half  of  them  were  appropriated  to  ladies 
of  distinction,  and  the  other  half  to  per- 
sons of  subordinate  rank.  An  iron  rail- 
ing seems  to  have  protected  the  spec- 
tators who  sat  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cavea ; and  the  Entrances  to  the  Arena 
appear  to  have  been  defended  by  grates 
of  iron.  The  walls  of  the  Podium,  when 
newly  disentombed,  displayed  paintings 
appropriate  to  the  place ; but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  were  destroyed, 
like  those  in  the  Arena;  and  except  a 
small  Basso  Rilievo,  in  marble,  which 
represents  a Charioteer  driving  over  his 
Opponent,  and  may  still  be  discovered 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  Amphitheatre, 
scarcely  any  of  its  decorations  remain. 
A circular  Gallery  termi nates  this  mas- 
terly Structure;  and  Blocks  of  Stone, 
pierced  to  receive  wood- work  which  sup- 
ported the  Awning,  are  seen  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  circular  Wall  of  the  Gal- 
lery, which  commands  a magnificent 
prospect  of  Vesuvius,  the  Montes  Lac- 
tarii,  the  Site  of  Stab i a;,  the  Mouth  of 
the  Sarno,  and  the  beautiful  bay  of  Na- 
ples : — and  from  this  Gallery,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  in  the  year  79,  the  Pom- 
peiani  and  Occupiers  of  the  adjacent 
Towns4,  who  were  then  assembled  in 
the  Amphitheatre,  are  supposed  to  have 
witnessed  with  surprise  and  dismay, 
(rising  from  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius), 
that  terrific  Column  of  boiling  water 
and  volcanic  substances  which  suddenly 
transformed  this  majestic  Amphitheatre, 
and  every  neighbouring  Edifice,  into  a 
barren  Hill  of  pumice-stones  and  ashes. 
But  as  very  few  human  skeletons  have 
been  discovered  here  3,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  persons  thus  providentially 

fhitheatre : — “A  bloody  fray  took  place  in  the 
’ompeian  Amphitheatre,  A.  d.  59,  between  the 
Colonies  of  Nuceria  and  Pompeii,  at  a gladia- 
torial exhibition,  given  by  Livinejus  Regulu*  : 
and  these  exhibitions  were,  in  consequence, 
prohibited  at  Pompeii,  for  the  space  of  10  years.” 
— See  Tacitus'*  Annals,  book  xiv. 

3  According  to  one  report.  Skeletons  of  eight 
Lions,  and  a Man,  supposed  to  have  been  their 
Keeper,  were  discovered  in  this  structure ; and, 
according  to  another,  no  skeleton  was  found 
within  its  walls : but  the  Canonicodi  Jorio  says, 
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warned  of  their  danger,  ran  without  loss 
of  time  to  the  adjacent  river,  embarked 
in  whatever  vessels  they  could  procure, 
put  to  sea,  and  saved  their  lives  by  flight : 
and  so  judiciously  placed  are  the 
Vomitories  (97  in  all)  of  the  Pom- 
peian Amphitheatre,  that  supposing  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  within  its 
walls,  at  the  moment  of  the  Eruption, 
to  have  been  18,000  or  even  20,000,  they 
might  all  have  walked  out  safely  in 
two  minutes  and  a half.  Pliny  the 
Elder,  while  steering  toward  Vesuvius, 
observed  an  immense  number  of  boats, 
which  fled  from  the  coast : though,  im- 
pelled by  fatal  curiosity,  and  the  hope 
of  alleviating  distress,  he  still  advanced, 
landed,  and  was  suffocated. 

Near  the  Northern  entrance  to  the 
Amphitheatre  are  remains  of  a Building 
famished  with  a Triclinium ; and  there- 
fore supposed  to  have  been  the  Silicer- 
nium  belonging  to  the  Edifice. 

Nola  Gate.  During  the  years  1754, 
and  1755,  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
cavate between  the  Amphitheatre  and 
the  Nola  Gate ; and,  in  1812,  the  latter 
was  discovered.  It  consists,  at  present, 
of  one  simple  and  lofty  Arch,  under 

that  five  Human  Skeletons — a small  Metal 
Hoop  — part  of  a Gold  Chain  — and  another 
Skeleton  (he  does  not  specify  of  what  descrip- 
tion) with  a Gold  Ring,  and  a very  few  Coins 
near  it,  were  found  within  these  precincts. 

The  number  of  Skeletons  hitherto  disinterred, 
in  Pompeii  and  its  suburbs,  is  said  to  be  less 
than  300 ; a small  proportion  of  its  inhabitants, 
if  we  may  judge  from  an  advertisement,  found 
on  the  outside  of  a large  private  house,  and 
importing,  that  it  was  to  be  let  for  five  years, 
together  with  900  Shops,  all  belonging  to  the 
same  person  : and  supposing  no  mistake  to  have 
arisen,  with  respect  to  the  imi>ort  of  this  adver- 
tisement, how  immense  must  have  been  the 
trade  and  consequent  population  of  a City 
where  one  individual  possessed  900 Shops!  The 
house  (belonging  to  a lady  named  Julia  Felix) 
on  the  outside  of  which  this  advertisement  was 
discovered,  is  now  re-entombed  : but,  according 
to  the  Canonico  di  Jorio,  the  advertisement 
merely  stated,  that  tietween  the  6th  and  8th  of 
August,  a Rath,  a Venerium,  and  900  Shops, 
with  their  Pergulte,  Upper  stories,  &c.  were  to 
be  publicly  offered  to  any  persons  who  might 
like  to  hire  them.  The  celebrated  little  port- 
able pictures,  in  fresco,  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses 
(now  at  Parish,  and  a peculiarly  elegant  Bronze 
Tripod  (now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples),  were 
found  here. 

1 A House,  lately  disentombed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Forum  Civile,  was  scarcely  visited  by 
daylight  when  there  tumbled  down  upon  the 
Mosaic  Pavement,  accidentally  from  a Wall,  56 
gold  Coins,  resembling  Najadeons  in  size,  but 
thicker;  and  as  bright  and  perfect  as  if  iust 
taken  out  of  the  mint  From  a contiguous  Wall 
of  the  same  House  fell,  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  a considerable  number  of  *ilyer  Coins, 


which,  the  places  where  Gates  of  Wood 
were  hung  may  still  be  distinguished. 
Tracks  of  the  Wheels  of  ancient  Cars 
are  likewise  distinguishable,  though  not 
deep ; for  the  Pavement  is  a kind  of 
Granite  too  hard  to  be  much  worn  by 
wheels  passing  over  it  The  Space  be- 
tween the  Wheel  tracks  under  the  Arch 
is  37  English  inches.  There  appears  to 
have  been  originally  an  outer  and  an 
inner  Gateway  on  this  spot;  but  the 
former  is  destroyed:  the  latter,  as  an- 
tiquaries suppose,  was  erected  at  the 
same  period  with  the  adjacent  Towers ; 
and  on  each  side  of  this  Gate  was  a 
Chamber  w'hich  led,  by  means  of  wooden 
stairs,  to  the  Towers.  On  the  Gate  was 
found  an  Oscan  Inscription,  near  aTufo 
Head  of  Isis,  on  the  Key-stone  of  the 
Arch.  A School  for  Gladiators,  where, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  Roman  cus- 
tom, they  learned  to  die  gracefully,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  most  interesting 
object  discovered  by  means  of  these  ex- 
cavations. 1 

The  Suburbs  of  Pompeii  seem  to  have 
contained  two  descriptions  of  Ceme- 
teries, one  for  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  other  for  the  Romans : the  former 

melted  so  far  as  to  form  one  solid  ma6*;  but 
capable  of  being  separated.  A globular  silver 
Spoon  with  along  Pointed  Handle,  aPair  of  Com- 
passes, and  various  other  small  articles  of  half, 
melted  metal,  were  found  with  the  silver  Coins, 
The  Author  of  this  Work  was  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  Coins,  &c.  the  moment  after  they  had 
fallen  from  the  walls:  and,  owing  to  the  great 
indulgence  shown  to  Foreigners  by  the  Director 
of  the  Works  at  Pompeii,  she  was  likewise  al- 
lowed to  witness  the  excavation  of  an  entire 
room,  which  appeared  to  have  been  a lady’s 
chamber:  for  as  the  excavators,  six  or  eight  in 
number,  gradually  and  carefully  removed  the 
pumice  and  concreted  ashes,  which  lay  about 
two  feet  deep  uj>o»  the  pavement,  they  brought 
to  light  a Metal  Mirror,  small,  circular,  and 
about  the  size  of  portable  magnifying  glasses 
sometimes  seen  in  modern  dressing  boxes; 
Striglls;  an  elegant  portable  Lamp  of  Bronze; 
Camei  and  Intagli  set  in  rings ; a Brooch  ; 
Ivory  spoons  of  various  sizes,  with  round  shal- 
low bowls ; a Lock  and  Key  for  a Commode, 
and  some  of  the  decayed  wood  of  the  drawers ; 
very  small  Earthen  Vessels  shaped  like  ampho- 
rae, in  one  of  whioh  were  Dregs  like  the  deposit 
made  by  wine;  broken  Cups  and  Vases  of 
Glass ; large  square  pieoes  of  Brick,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  or 
some  apartment  above  it ; little  square  Pieces 
of  Ivory  like  modern  dice;  broken  Clasps  for 
ear- rings  ; a Clasp  for  a brooch,  resembling 
those  nowin  use;  and  a Spindle.  This  room, 
like  almost  every  other  at  Pompeii,  is  elegantly 
paved  with  Mosaics : for  the  Greeks  did  not 
content  themselves  with  bed-chambers  of 
“ well-scraped  stone,”  as  did  the  sons  of 
Priam, 
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of  these  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  to  the  north  of  the 
Town ; but  modern  Excavators  have 
not  hitherto  discovered  any  traces  of  it ; 
which  is  unfortunate,  as  valuable  Gre- 
cian vases  are  probably  enclosed  in  these 
tombs.  The  Roman  Cemeteries,  those, 
at  least,  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
persons  who  merited  and  won  the  ap- 
probation of  their  country,  bordered  the 
roads  leading  to  the  gates  of  Pompeii ; 
as  appears  from  the  double  row  of  Mau- 
solea  between  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
and  the  Town,  and  another  row  of  a 
similar  description,  which  was  accident- 
ally brought  to  light  on  the  spot  called 
Taverna  del  I.apiUo. 1 Many,  however, 
of  these  sepulchres  and  cenotaphs  must 
still  remain  buried ; as  the  names  of  a 
considerable  number  of  distinguished 
citizens  who,  according  to  inscriptions 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Town,  were 
endeared  to  their  country  by  their  pub- 
lic virtues,  are  not  seen  in  the  suburb 
called  Pagus  Augustus  Felix , where  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  Mausolea  of  Caius 
Cuspius  Pansa  and  his  family,  M. 
Oculatius  Verus,  Son  of  Marcus,  M.  M. 
Holconii  Rufus,  and  Celer,  &c.  &c. 
Neither  has  any  large  Ossuarium,  or 
Columbarium,  as  yet  been  discovered ; 
but,  probably,  these  receptacles  for  the 
remains  of  the  dead  may  hereafter  be 
found  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  to  the 
north,  in,  or  near,  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Aborigines : and  as  the  northern  quar- 
ter of  Pompeii  (if  we  may  judge  by  re- 
cent excavations)  suffered  very  little 
from  fire,  and  is,  moreover,  embellished 
with  handsome  streets,  and  elegant 
houses,  which  announce  it  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Co- 
lony, there  seems  every  reason  to  hope 
that  libraries  of  legible  papyri  may,  at 
length,  be  found  here ; and  reward  the 
Neapolitan  Government  for  the  sums 
expended  in  excavating  this  beautiftil 
Town. 

Pompeii,  like  ancient  Rome,  was 

* Some  labourers,  who  were  repairing  the 
high-road  to  Salerno  between  the  years  1754 
and  1756,  being  in  want  of  earth,  were  ordered 
to  take  what  they  required  from  the  foot  of  the 
neighbouring  lull,  which  covers  part  of  the 
walls  of  Pompeii ; and,  in  consequence  of  re- 
moving this  earth,  they  fuund  the  Tombs; 
which  were,  however,  speedily  re-buried,  ac. 
cording  to  the  custom  of  that  |>eriod. 

8 The  river  Sarno  is  probably  so  called  be- 
cause its  sources  are  in  these  mountains. 

3 During  the  year  1560,  an  architect,  by  name 
Pietro  Antonio,  discovered  two  of  these  aque- 
ducts; one  in  the  district  of  Sarno,  and  the 


provided  with  an  abundant  quantity  of 
water;  as  every  street,  and  indeed  al- 
most every  house,  had  its  fountain : 
these  fountains  appear  (as  already  men* 
tioned)  to  have  been  supplied  by  aque- 
ducts, which  conveyed  from  the  Sarno 
mountains  2 streamlets  sufficient  to  give 
health  and  luxurious  coolness  to  the 
City.  Remains  of  ancient  aqueducts 
may  be  found  in  the  district  of  Sarno,  in 
the  valley  of  Palma  3,  and  also  in  Pom- 
peii ; which  they  seem  to  have  entered 
on  its  northern  side.  One  of  these  ruins 
is  now  called  by  the  peasants  Arci,  from 
the  number  of  arcades  on  which  the 
aqueduct  rests ; and  another  is  called. 
Torricelle , from  the  long  line  of  pillars 
which  supported  its  arches,  and,  at  pre- 
sent, resemble  small  rectangular  towers. 
Near  the  ruins  of  this  aqueduct  are  little 
eminences,  denominated  Turone  and 
Turicllo , where  a demi-colossal  statue 
of  marble  (now  placed  in  the  seminary 
at  Nola)  wras  discovered : and,  accord- 
ing to  oral  tradition,  this  statue  repre- 
sents a Consul  who  presided  over  the 
construction  of  the  aqueduct ; but  more 
probably  it  was  repaired  under  his  or- 
ders; for  the  aqueduct  seems  to  have 
been  a Grecian,  or  Etruscan  w'ork,  re- 
stored by  the  Romans.  Tradition  like- 
wise says  that  a village,  called  Taurania , 
in  this  neighbourhood,  was  buried  by 
the  Eruption  of  79  j and  if  Turone  be 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Taurania,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  excavations 
are  not  made  there.  Taurania  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  a town  in  ruins,  situ- 
ated near  Stab  fas. 

No  traveller  should  neglect  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Pompeii,  w’hich 
even  at  the  present  moment  merits 
minute  observation  ; and  in  its  zenith  of 
splendour,  with  a Port  crowded  by  ves- 
sels, Streets  teeming  with  inhabitants, 
and  private  Houses  and  public  Edifices 
almost  universally  arrayed  in  Tyrian 
purple,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
gayest-looking  Cities  in  the  world;  and 

other  in  the  valley  of  Palma : concerning  the 
latter  he  says;  “The  course  of  this  aqueduct 
U directed  toward  a spot  where  formerly  stood 
the  town  of  Pompeii,  of  which  vestiges  still 
exist  on  a height  opposite  to  La  Torre  delle 
Nunciata.”  — How  extraordinary  that  such  a 
notice  did  not  rouse  the  spirit  of  investigation 
among  the  Neapolitans  near  300  years  ago! 
The  Canal  of  the  Sarno,  now  seen  at  Pompeii, 
is  modem ; it  was  constructed  by  Domenico 
Fontana. 

For  a detailed  account  of  the  sources  which 
supplied  this  town  with  water,  see  “ Plan  pc 
POMPEl  PAR  LB  CUAKOINB  PB  JoWQ.” 
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w hen  it  was  newly  disentombed,  when 
skeletons  were  seen  in  the  houses ; when 
lamps,  candelabra,  glass  of  various  kinds 
and  shapes,  ornamental  vases,  culinary 
utensils,  and  even  the  very  bread  of  the 
suffocated  inhabitants  were  discernible; 
when  the  jEdicula;  exhibited  Lares  and 
Penates,  when  the  Temples  were  filled 
with  Statues  of  heathen  deities,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  elegant  and  costly 
embellishments  of  heathen  worship, 
what  a speculation  must  this  ill-fated 
city  have  furnished  to  a reflecting  mind  ! 
— And  although  the  greater  part  of  its 
hitherto  discovered  moveable  wealth 
now  enriches  the  Royal  Neapolitan 
Museums,  still,  to  visit  it,  even  now,  is 
to  live  with  the  Ancients:  and  when  we 
see  houses,  shops,  furniture,  implements 
of  husbandry,  &c.  &c.,  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  day  throughout 
Italy  and  Magna  Gratia,  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  customs  and  manners,  in 
these  countries,  have  undergone  but 
little  variation  for  the  last  2000  years. 

The  practice  of  consulting  augurs, 
and  that  of  hiring  persons  to  weep  at 
funerals,  are  still  kept  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  secluded  parts  of  Tuscany ; 
and  the  Tuscan  cattle,  when  destined  for 
slaughter,  are  frequently  decorated  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  precisely  as  the  An- 
cients used  to  decorate  their  victims  for 
sacrifice.  The  Roman  butchers  still 
wear  the  dress,  and  use  the  knife,  of 
heathen  sacrificing  priests ; the  old 
Roman  custom  of  not  eating  above  one 
regular  meal  a day,  and  that  about  the 
ninth  hour  of  Italy  (three  o’clock  with 

1 The  ancient  practice  of  placing  cold  ham, 
anchovies,  figs,  ami  some  kinds  of  garden 
herbs,  upon  tne  tatile,  before  dinner,  to  be  eaten 
as  a whet,  is  still  continued  both  in  Italy  and 
Magna  Gracia.  This  practice,  according  to 
Eustathius's  interpretation,  is  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

The  ancient  custom  of  throwing  flowers  on 
the  heads  of  persons  particularly  favoured  by 
the  populace,  is  still  preserved,  during  solemn 
processions,  in  Magna  Gracia.  Plutarch  men. 
tions  this  custom,  when  speaking  of  an  advan. 
tage  gained  over  Pompey  by  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Caesar.  And  when  the  peasants  of  Magna 
Gracia  make  presents  of  nosegays,  they  always 
contain  a few  sprigs  of  Molv ; localise  that 
shrub,  mentioned  as  a charm  by  Homer,  is  so 
considered  still,  by  these  peasants. 

1 Persons  who  intend  to  enter  Pompeii  by 
the  Herculaneum  Gate  should,  on  arriving  at 
the  Villa  of  Dinmcdes,  send  their  carriage  and 
dinner  to  the  Forum  Nundinarium;  ordering 
their  driver  to  be  in  waiting  there,  an  hour 
before  sunset,  to  convey  them  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre. But  persons  who  drive  in  the  first 
place  to  the  Amphitheatre,  and  then  enter 


us),  is  still  kept  up* : and  during  the 
month  of  May  it  is  common  to  see  pea- 
sants arrayed,  as  in  elder  times,  like 
Pan,  Satyrs,  &c.® 

EXCURSION  TO  PJESTUM. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Patstum, 
by  the  post-road  through  Eboli,  is  com- 
puted to  be  46  Neapolitan  miles ; and 
the  time  usually  employed  in  going, 
en  voiturier,  with  a light  four-wheeled 
carriage  and  three  horses,  is  as  follows : — 

Hours. 


From  Naples  to  Pompeii  - 2 

Salerno  ....  3 

Eboli  . . - .3 

Pics  turn  . ...  9J* 


Persons  limited  with  respect  to  time 
may  accomplish  this  excursion  in  two 
days,  by  ordering  their  Voiturinto  send 
forward  a relay  of  horses  to  take  them 
from  Salerno  to  I’a-stum : but  the  more 
eligible  plan  is  to  sleep  the  first  night  at 
Eboli,  the  second  at  Salerno,  and  to 
return  on  the  third  day  to  Naples.  The 
price  usually  demanded,  per  day,  for  a 
good  caliche  and  three  able  horses,  is 
five  ducats,  buonamano  not  inclusive. 
From  Salerno  to  Pafstum  there  is  a 
Cross-road  four  miles  shorter  than  the 
road  through  Eboli,  and  practicable  for 
carriages  during  the  latter  part  of  spring 
and  the  whole  of  summer  and  autumn.* 
The  time  occupied  in  going,  with  a 
light  caliche  and  three  horses,  from  Sa. 
lerno  to  Prestum,  and  vice  versa,  by  the 
Cross-road,  is  about  five  hours,  if  Tra- 
vellers are  compelled  to  ferry  over  the 
Silarus,  instead  of  passing  that  river  by 

Pompeii  by  the  Forum  Nundinarium,  should 
send  their  dinner  to  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
ordering  their  carriage  thither,  half  an  hour 
before  sunset. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  the  Cicerone  here  is 
a piastre,  if  the  same  person  attend  a party 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Town  to  the  other: 
but  to  a Custode  who  goes  no  farther  than  from 
the  Forum  Nundinarium  to  the  Baths,  or  from 
the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the  Baths,  and  adja- 
cent newly-made  excavations,  six  carlini  is  the 
usual  fee.’  The  person  who  provides  visiters 
with  water,  a dinner  table  table,  and  benches 
to  sit  upon,  expects  five  or  six  carlini — the 
Custode  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  expects  one 
carlino  — the  Custode  of  the  Temple  of  Romu- 
lus expects  one  carlino  — as  does  the  Custode 
of  the  Pantheon. 

3 The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pcestum,  by 
way  of  Rattlpaglla,  is  nine  posts,  namely,  four 
posts  and  a half  to  Salerno,  and  ditto  from  Sa- 
lerno to  Pastum. 

4 The  Author  went,  in  1829,  to  Pasium  by 
this  road  ; which,  being  recently  made,  was  in 
tome  parts  rough ; but  better  than  the  road 
through  Eboli  to  Pastum. 
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means  of  the  bridge  erected  by  Murat,  ings.  In  the  centre  of  the  Church  is 
but  now  in  a dilapidated  state,  and  not  an  antique  font  for  the  immersion  of 
always  passable.  The  time  lost  in  fer-  adults,  similar  to  that  in  the  Baptistery 
rying  over  the  Silarus  is  half  an  hour  at  Pisa,  and  encompassed  with  a Balus- 
each  way:  and  though  a caleche  might  trade  surmounted  by  Columns  very 
be  conveyed  into  the  ferry-boat  and  subordinate  in  beauty  to  those  which 
taken  out  again  with  facility,  a heavy  support  the  roof.  On  either  side  of  the 
English  travelling  carriage  could  not  Tribuna  are  two  Columns  cut  out  of 
be  so  conveyed  without  danger.  The  one  block  of  Parian  marble,  with  a piece 
expense  of  the  ferry,  returning  inclu-  of  Cornice  on  the  top  of  each  pair ; the 
sive,  amounts  to  26  carlini  for  a ca-  lower  part  of  the  shafts  being  plain,  and 
leche  and  three  horses.  The  Cross-road  the  upper  part  fluted,  precisely  like  the 
commences  at  the  distance  of  about  Columns  in  the  Forum  Nundinarium 
12  miles  from  Salerno.  The  great  at  Pompeii.  The  shape  of  the  Edifice 
road  from  Naples  to  Eboli  is  excellent,  in  question  leads  antiquaries  to  suppose 
and  continues  good  as  far  as  Persano,  a it  was  raised  on  the  foundations  of  a 
Hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  King  of  Temple  consecrated  to  all  the  gods.12 
Naples;  but  between  Persano  and  From  Nocera  to  La  Cava  the  road 
Pacstum  the  soil  is  boggy',  and  the  road  passes  through  a rich  and  pleasant  coun- 
unnleasant  after  much  rain.  try.  The  latter  Town  has  Porticoes  on 

Persons  who  wish  to  sleep  the  first  each  side  of  the  high-street,  like  those 
night  at  Eboli,  should  set  out  very  early  at  Bologna  ; and  is  large,  populous,  and 
from  Naples.  sometimes  frequented  by  a few  foreigners 

On  entering  the  valley  near  the  Samo  during  summer.  Beyond  it  is  a Struc- 
Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  road  passes  ture  which  seems  to  have  been  an  Aque- 
through  Cotton  Plantations  watered  by  duct,  and  a Villa,  which  stands  prettily 
the  Sarno  ; thence,  proceeding  to  Nocera  amidst  hanging  gardens:  but  on  ap- 
de’  Pagani,  anciently  Nuceria  Alfaterna , proaching  V ietri,  and  the  whole  way  be- 
and  supposed  to  have  been  founded  tween  Vietri  and  Salerno,  the  road  dis- 
by  the  Pelasgi  Serrastes,  who,  at  an  plays  scenery  of  the  most  magnificent 
early  period,  settled  on  the  banks  of  and  beautiful  description,  Vietri,  built 
the  Sarno.  Nuceria  was  sacked  and  on  the  side  of  a mountain  in  the  im- 
burned  by  Hannibal,  after  his  unsuc-  mense  Gulf  of  Salerno  (anciently  de- 
cessful  attack  upon  Nola  : but  we  learn  nominated  Sinus  Peestanus),  has  risen 
from  Tacitus  that,  under  the  reign  of  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  Martina  ; 
Nero,  Nuceria  was  rebuilt  and  colonised,  founded,  as  Strabo  reports,  by  the  Etrus- 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An-  cans,  but  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
toninus  as  a Station  on  the  Via  Appia.  Samnites.  Vietri  is  not  far  remote  from 
The  rebellious  Saracens  of  Sicily  were  Amalfi,  the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and 
transplanted  hither  in  the  13th  cen-  the  Promontory  of  Minerva,  which  all 
tury  ; and  the  town,  perhaps  in  conse-  lie  towards  the  right ; while  on  the  op- 
quence  of  that  circumstance  among  posite  side  of  the  Gulf  towers  the 
others,  has  suffered  so  much  from  civil  celebrated  Promontery  of  Leucosia,  an- 
commotions,  that  nothing  worthy  of  no-  ciently  called  Promontorium  Posidium: 
tiee  now  remains  there,  exceptthe  Church  Salerno,  formerly  Salernum,  is  reported 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 1 On  the  left,  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  as 
just  beyond  the  present  Town  of  Nocera,  a check  upon  the  Picentini.  It  was 
and  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  not  placed,  like  the  modern  Town  of 
road,  stands  this  Church,  which  appears  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  but  on  the 
to  have  been  built  with  ancient  materials  height  above,  where  considerable  re- 
about  the  time  of  Constantine.  Its  mams  of  Roman  edifices  may  still  be 
form  is  orbicular,  and  its  roof  is  sup-  seen.  According  to  Livy  Salernum 
ported  by  a double  circle  of  thirty  Co-  became  a Roman  Colony  seven  years 
rinthian  Columns  of  superb  marble : after  the  termination  of  the  second 
they  are  placed  like  those  in  the  Church  Punic  war.  It  is  celebrated  by  the 
of  S».  Costanza  near  Rome ; but  the  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age  for  its  en- 
shafts,  being  of  various  heights,  were  chanting  position,  and  probably  derived 
evidently  collected  from  various  build-  its  name  from  the  little  rivers  Sole  and 

1 More  properly  Santa  Maria  Vittoria  : for,  this  Church,  bears  the  following  Greek  Inscrip- 

about  the  year  1295,  the  name  of  Nocera  was  tion,  placer!  longwise  down  the  Column, 
changed  to  that  of  S*.  Maria  Vittoria.  + AKAONIS — .11  — ET — SCE — MARIE 

2 A very  small  Column  of  white  marble,  in  MliG^NOALAO  — PRI  —I  C + 
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Emo,  by  which  it  was  watered.  The 
modern  Town,  about  15  Neapolitan 
miles  from  Pompeii,  is  embosomed  in  the 
Pa st anus  Sinus , and  seated  in  a valley, 
encompassed  on  the  northern  and  east- 
ern sides  by  bold,  fertile,  and  pictu- 
resque mountains.  It  is  embellished 
with  a handstme  Quay,  has  16 
Churches  besides  the  Cathedral,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Monastic  In- 
stitutions. The  medicinal  School  of 
Salerno  acquired,  during  the  reign  of 
the  last  of  its  Lombard  Princes,  a 
brilliant  character,  owin^  to  the  Arabs 
or  Saracens,  who  repaired  thither  in 
crowds,  teaching  the  Sciences,  and 
especially  that  of  Medicine,  in  which 
the  Arabs,  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
particularly  excelled : and  during  the 
year  1100,  the  Physicians  of  this 
School  published  their  celebrated  Work 
in  Latin  verse,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  language.  The 
Court  leading  to  the  Cathedral  is  spa- 
cious and  handsome,  and  contains  Co- 
lumns and  a few  Sarcophagi,  reputed  to 
have  come  from  Paestum.  The  Church, 
if  we  may  judge  by  its  form,  was  an  an- 
cient Basilica,  and  is  ornamented  with 
two  splendid  Columns  of  verde  antique, 
a Mosaic  Pavement,  apparently  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  three  Bassi  ltilievi, 
which  were  brought  from  Psestum.  Two 
of  them  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  the  third  near  the  high  altar. 
The  Subterranean  Church,  beneath  this 
Cathedral,  is  said  to  contain  the  Relics 
of  S.  Matthew.  Salerno  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  Spring  and  Autumn 
Fair,  especially  that  held  in  September. 

The  best  Hotel  here,  L'  Albergo  del 
Sole , affords  tolerable  accommodation, 
and  is  delightfully  placed  : but  another 
* Inn,  V Hotel  des  Etr angers,  originally 
called  La  Speranza,  and  situated  in  the 
Strada  dcgli  Angeli,  Piazza  Portanova, 
is,  though  small,  much  cleaner  than  the 
Albergo  del  Sole;  and  the  Landlord, in 
1834,  served  well  and  charged  mode- 
rately. 1 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Salerno,  and 
intend  driving  straight  next  morning, 
by  the  Cross-road,  already  mentioned, 
to  Peestum,  should  provide  themselves 
with  bread,  meat,  salad,  fruit,  wine, 
water,  — every  thing,  in  short,  likely 

1 From  SaJerno  Travellers  frequently  go  to 
Amalfi  by  water;  a row,  in  a four-oared  boat, 
during1  fine  weather,  of  nearly  two  hours.  Boats 
proper  for  the  excurhion,  which  should  only  be 
undertaken  in  settled  weather,  are  found  on  the 
beach  at  Salerno  ; and  the  price  demanded 


to  be  required  as  refreshment  there. 
From  Salerno  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Cross-road,  the  country  is  rich, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque;  continually 
presenting  little  groups  of  Calabrian 
Peasants,  dressed  as  Salvator  Rosa  fre- 
quently paints  them,  and  either  em- 
ployed in  tillage,  shooting,  riding,  or 
regaling  in  temporary  arbours  close  to 
the  highway.  At  the  harvest  season, 
this  country  is  rendered  still  more  pic- 
turesque by  the  Calabrian  mode  of 
thrashing  corn  : which  operation  takes 
place  in  the  open  fields ; and  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a small  vehicle 
shaped  somewhat  like  an  ancient  car, 
but  fixed  on  a wooden  harrow,  and 
drawn  by  two  oxen  : in  this  vehicle  sit 
children  to  guide  the  oxen ; who  walk 
round  and  round  a square  space,  floored 
with  a hard  smooth  cement,  enclosed  by 
a dwarf  wall,  and  strewed  with  un- 
thrashed grain ; which  is  continually 
turned  by  the  harrow' ; w'hile  the  animals 
thrash  it  with  their  hoofs.  Two  of 
these  vehicles  are  often  employed,  at 
the  same  moment,  in  each  of  these  en- 
closures. 2 

The  Via  Appia  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  Bicenza,  the  ancient 
JHcenlia  (about  seven  miles  from  Sa- 
lerno, and  once  the  Capital  of  the  Pi- 
centini,)  to  Eburi , now  Eboli,  where  it 
was  probably  joined  by  the  Via  Aquilia. 
The  Cross-road,  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  the  highway  to  Eboli,  and  traverses  a 
wild  and  gloomy  tract,  full  of  pestiferous 
sw'amps,  and  peopled  with  buffaloes,  is 
carried  over  the  ISilarus,  and  then  passes 
betw  een  the  side  of  the  ancient  Portus 
Albumus,  and  that  of  the  temple  of 
Juno  Argiva,  reported  to  have  been 
built  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 
Strabo  says  it  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Silarus ; but  no  traces  remain  to  iden- 
tify its  position  ; which,  according  to  the 
last-named  author,  was  about  50  stadia 
from  Psestum.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this 
temple  as  having  been  plundered  by 
pirates.  Beyond  the  Silarus  the  new 
road  traverses  a country  not  long  since 
the  picture  of  desolation  ; but  during  a 
short  time  past  gradually,  though  spar- 
ingly, spotted  over  with  farm-houses  ; 
which  have  chased  silence  and  soli- 
tude, so  appropriate  to  the  place  ! Pass- 

for  going  and  returning  usually  is  three  pias- 
tres. 

2 The  smooth  thrashing-floors  of  the  Greciars, 
with  cattle  working  in  them,  in  the  open  field*, 
are  described  by  Homer. 
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ing  between  these  fa~m-houses,  which 
good  taste  would  fain  annihilate,  the 
Traveller  is  at  length  presented  with 
the  sight  of  three  stately  Grecian  Doric 
Edifices,  which  announce  themselves  as 
the  remains  of  Psestum  : not,  however, 
such  remains  as  seem  to  accord  with  the 
effeminate  and  refined  taste  of  the  rich 
and  luxurious  Sybarites ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  resembling  the  simple,  bold, 
and  majestic  specimens  of  Hindo  ar- 
chitecture portrayed  by  the  pencil  of 
Daniel.  Contiguous  to  these  Edifices 
is  a Farm,  where  stables  and  fodder  for 
horses  may  be  procured  : but  the  Water 
here  is  extremely  unwholesome  ; for  the 
Aqueduct  which  once  conveyed  health- 
ful beverage  to  the  Town  exists  no'longer. 

Travellers  should  neither  sleep  at 
Pacstum,  nor  approach  its  environs  till 
an  hour  after  sunrise;  neither  should 
they  remain  within  its  Walls  long 
enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dew 
which  immediately  precedes  sunset : and 
although  by  taking  these  precautions, 
and  drinking  a little  strong- bodied  wine, 
or  punch,  it  may  be  possible  to  escape 
the  dangerous  effects  of  Mai’aria,  even 
during  the  months  when  it  is  most  pre- 
valent, those  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, still,  Travellers  should,  if  pos- 
sible, prefer  visiting  Paestum  either  in 
March,  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May; 
or  during  the  month  of  November. 

This  City,  the  ancient  Posidonia  of 
a Colony  of  Sybarite  adventurers,  who, 
on  landing  here,  found  a Town,  drove 
its  inhabitants  to  the  mountains,  and 
established  themselves  in  their  stead,  ap- 
pears, from  its  name,  to  have  been  de- 
dicated to  Neptune,  called  Thcrctiwv  by 
the  Greeks. 1 The  Sybarites,  however, 
were  supplanted  by  the  Lucanians ; and 
these  by  the  Romans;  under  whose  do- 
minion Posidonia  assumed  the, name  of 
Paestum ; and  after  having  survived  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  west,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ICth  century. a 

Who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Posi- 
donia previous  to  its  being  colonised  by 


the  Sybarites  is  unknown ; but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  their  settlement  was  made 
close  to  the  sea  in  the  first  instance ; 
though  they  subsequently  removed  far- 
ther inland.  The  precise  time  when 
this  establishment  took  place  is  like- 
wise unknown  : but  we  are  told  tliat 
Sybaris  was  built  about  720  years  a.  c.  ; 
and  that  Velia,  a Phocacan  Colony,  was 
founded  about  540  years  a.  c.  ; and  as 
it  is  evident,  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
Phocneans  were  chiefly  led  to  colonise  on 
the  shores  of  (Enotria  by  the  advice  of  a 
citizen  of  Posidonia,  it  follows  that  the 
latter  town  had  already  existed  for  some 
years.  History  records  that  the  Posi- 
doniato:  were  subjugated  bv  the  Lucani ; 
and  likewise  that  the  Romans,  after 
having  conquered  the  latter  nation, 
possessed  themselves  of  Fos'donia, 
changed  its  name  to  PaDstftm,  and  sent 
a colony  thither,  a.  u.  c.  480.  The  un- 
healthful situation  of  Paestum  (which 
is  noticed  by  Strabo)  probablv  prevented 
the  Roman  Colony  from  Nourishing; 
and  as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented 
shore,  and  had  no  trade,  it  soon  fell  to 
decay,  and  was  only  celebrated  for  its 
roses,  which  bloomed  twice  in  the  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  Posidonia.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  (i.  94.  ) “ that  a great  famine 
arose  in  Lydia,  a powerful  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  during  the  reign  of  Atys, 
one  of  its  earliest  princes  ; and  when 
this  famine  had  continued  for  several 
years,  the  Lydians  resolved  to  divide 
their  population  into  two  parts,  under 
the  respective  command  of  Lydus  and 
Tyrrhenus,  the  sons  of  Atys ; one  of 
whom  was  to  migrate,  the  other  to  re- 
main in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Tyrrhenus  t0  forsake  his  country  with 
the  people  under  his  charge  ; he,  there- 
fore, equipped  a fleet  at  Smyrna,  and  set 
sail  in  quest  of  a realm  to  settle  in, 
being  joined  on  his  way  by  the  Tyrrheni 
Pelasgi,  who  inhabited  the  Islands  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbros.”  After  having 
visited  various  countries,  Tyrrhenus, 
according  to  this  Lydian  tradition, 


1 Solon  describes  Posidonia  as  a Dorian  City  ; 
and,  if  we  may  credit  trad.tion,  Ulysses  was 
received  there  when  he  sailed  by  the  coast  of 
the  Sirens.  During  the  second  Punic  war  this 
Town  offered  the  Romans  a present  of  gold 
vases:  which  were  refused  with  thanks:  hut 
afterwards,  during  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by 
Hannibal,  the  Roman  troops  who  defended  that 
place  were  supplied  by  Ptestum  with  com,  mo- 
ney, and  reinforcements. 

s The  Temples  of  Paistum  were  visited  by 
Augustus,  as  venerable  antiquities,  even  in  his 


days;  but  appear,  duringmodeni  times,  to  have 
been  totally  forgotten,  till  discovered,  in  1755, 
by  a young  painter  of  Xaples,  who  once  more 
brought  them  into  public  notice.  Virgil  men- 
tions the  plain  where  these  Temples  stand,  as 
being  embellished  with  rose-bushes  which 
flower  twice  a year  (in  May  and  December) : 
but  no  remains  of  them  can  now  be  found ; and 
report  says,  they  were  all  transplanted,  while 


the  kingdom  of  Naidga-Mrod  hptfi 
of  France. 
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it  consists  of  one  Arch,  about  50  feet 
liigh,  and  built  of  stones  astonishingly 
massive.  On  the  key-stone  of  this  Arch 
it  was  easy  once  to  discern  two  Ilassi 
Ililievi ; the  one  representing  the  Sirena 
Piestana  holding  a rose  ; the  other  re- 
presenting a Dolphin!  ancient  symbols 
of  a maritime  people : time,  however, 
has  nearly  obliterated  these  symbols. 
Remains  of  Paintings  may  be  traced  on 
the  inside  of  this  majestic  Arch  ; be- 
tween 30  and  40  feet  distant  from  which 
are  vestiges  of  an  interior  Gate : and, 
between  the  two,  are  lluins  called  Sol- 
diers' Quarters.  Here  likewise  may  be 
seen  remains  of  the  Pavement  of  the 
City;  resembling  that  of  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  at  Pompeii : and  here  the  Aque- 
duct entered  Fasstum ; and  probably 
furnished  water  for  a contiguous  Foun- 
tain, of  which  considerable  vestiges  re- 
main within  the  Walls.  On  the  outside 
of  the  northern  Gate  are  Tombs,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  lined  with 
stucco,  and  painted.  Grecian  Armour, 
and  Vases  of  rare  beauty,  bearing  Greek 
inscriptions,  were  found  in  many  of 
them. 

Temple  of  Neptune.  This  Edifice 
(supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Neptune),  the  most  majestic,  and  ap- 
parently the  most  ancient  here,  or  indeed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  European 
world,  is  composed  of  stone,  evidently 
created  by  the  torpedo-touch  of  the  Si- 
larus  1 : for,  like  the  stone  of  Tivoli,  it 
consists  of  wood  and  various  other  sub- 
stances petrified  ; and  though  as  durable 
as  granite,  abounds  with  so  many  small 
cavities  that  it  resembles  cork.  Gigantic 
Steps,  three  in  number2,  lead  up  to  the 
Platform  on  which  this  Temple  rests, 
and  surround  it  every  way : its  shape  is 
quadrilateral ; its  length,  out  and  out, 
194  English  feet  4 inches;  its  breadth 
78  feet  8 inches.  It  has  two  fronts,  each 
adorned  with  a Pediment,  supported  by 
six  immense  fluted  Columns  of  the 
Grecian  Doric  order:  and  it  likewise 
had  two  Vestibules ; each  supported  by 
two  pilasters,  with  two  Columns  between 
them.  Flights  of  Steps  lead  to  these 

1 The  Siiarus  hag  been  famed  from  time  im- 
memorial for  the  petrifying  quality  of  its  water. 

1 As  the  number  of  Three  was  sacred  and 
typical  among  the  Ancients,  and  especially 
among  the  Asiatics,  this  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  cause  why  the  Piestum  Temple*  are  sur- 
rounded by  Three  Steps  only,  exclusive  of  those 
which  lend  to  the  Vestibules. 

3 Light  and  dark  blue  Mosaics  appear  to  have 


Vestibules.  On  cither  side  of  the  Temple 
are  12  Columns  (those  in  the  angles  not 
being  counted  twice) ; and  a Grecian 
Doric  Frieze  and  Cornice  encompass 
the  whole  Building  ; and  are,  with  the 
Capitals  included,  etjual  to  half  the  height 
of  each  Column;  a circumstance  peculiar 
to  this  Temple.  The  exterior  Columns, 
36  in  number,  (generally  composed  of 
six,  though,  in  a few-  instances,  of  seven 
blocks  of  stone,)  are  27  feet  2 inches 
high,  not  comprehending  their  Capitals: 
the  diameter  of  each  Column,  at  the 
bottom,  is  about  6 feet  10  inches;  and 
at  the  top,  close  to  the  first  Hand  of  the 
Capital,  about  four  feet  eight  inches : 
they  have  no  bases ; but  rest  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  Their  Capi- 
tals are  simple;  and  the  number  of 
Channellings  in  each  Column  is  24. 
The  Intercolumniations  are  seven  feet 
seven  inches.  The  Celia,  about  90  feet 
in  length,  and  43  feet  4 inches  wide,  is 
raised  three  feet  two  inches  above  the 
Pavement  of  the  interior  Porticoes, 
enclosed  by  four  Dwarf  Walls,  and  or- 
namented with  14  Columns  in  a double 
row  : their  diameter,  at  the  bottom, 
being  four  feet  nine  inches ; their  height, 
Capitals  not  included,  16  feet  11  inches; 
the  Channellings  of  each  Column  are 
20  in  number;  and  the  Intercolumni- 
ations about  eight  feet.  These  Columns 
support  an  immense  Architrave;  on 
which  rises  another  set  of  still  smaller 
Columns,  about  11  feet  in  height;  and 
destined,  perhaps,  to  sustain  tile  Roof  of 
the  Porticoes.  Five  of  these  Columns 
remain  on  one  side ; and  three  on  the 
other.  The  Celia  is  paved  with  large 
square  stones : the  Situation  of  the  High 
Altar,  and  those  on  which  victims  were 
sacrificed  and  offerings  made,  is  dis- 
coverable ; and  it  appears  that  these 
Altars  fronted  the  east.  Fragments 
may  still  be  found  of  the  sea-green  and 
dark  blue  Mosaics3  with  which  the  Ves- 
tibules were  ornamented  : and  the  whole 
Temple  seems  to  have  been  lilted  with 
thin  plaster  polished.  The  largest  Stone 
of  this  stupendous  Edifice  contains  one 
way  13  feet  8 incites;  another  way  four 

been  of  high  antiquity.  Homer,  whed  describ- 
ing the  palace  of  Alcinou-,  say*  : — 

“ The  cornice  high 

Blue  metal*  crown'd,  in  colour*  of  the  sky.” 
And  tile  Temples  ol  the  Sirens,  supposed  to 
have  been  constructed  by  Ulysses  on  the  Sor- 
rcntinc  coa*t,  were  decorated  with  sea-green 
and  blue  Mosaics : pieces  of  which  are  still 
found  there,  after  every  storm. 
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feet  eight  inches  ; and  another  two  feet 
three  inches;  making  altogether  144 
cubic  feet. 

Basilica  — so  called,  because  no  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  here,  either  of 
altars  or  a cella.  This  Edifice  (con- 
tiguous to  the  Temple  of  Neptune)  is 
in  length,  out  and  out,  near  170  feet, 
and  in  breadth  80.  It  stands  on  a qua- 
drilateral Platform;  and  has  two  Fronts, 
both  adorned  bv  nine  fluted  Columns, 
of  the  Grecian  Doric  Order,  which  rest, 
without  bases,  on  the  third  Step  of  the 
Platform.  Each  side  of  this  Edifice 
presents  16  Columns  (the  angular  co- 
lumns not  being  counted  twice ),  resting, 
likewise,  on  the  third  Step  of  the  Plat- 
form : their  diameter  at  the  bottom  is 
about  four  feet  and  a half,  and  at  the 
top  about  one  foot  less : their  height, 
Capitals  inclusive,  is  20  feet,  and  the 
flutings  of  each  Column  are  20  in  num- 
ber. Doth  Fronts  have  a Vestibule ; 
and  the  interior  of  the  Building  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divided  into  equal 
parts  by  Columns  placed  in  a straight 
line  from  one  entrance  to  the  other : 
but  only  three  of  these  Columns  now 
remain and  they  do  not  range  with 
the  exterior  ones.  Where  these  three 
Columns  stand,  the  pavement  seems  to 
have  been  raised ; and  probably  this 
spot  was  appropriated  to  the  magistrates. 
The  Portico,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  common  people, 
measures,  in  breadth,  15  feet;  and  the 
Cross  Walk  15  feet  6 inches.  A Doric 
Frieze  and  Cornice  ornament  the  out- 
side of  the  Edifice,  and  the  Architrave 
of  the  Peristyle  remains. 

Temple  o/'Ceres.  This  Temple,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Ceres, 
though  smaller,  and  much  less  imposing 
than  that  of  Neptune,  displays  a lighter 
and  more  elegant  style  of  architecture. 

It  is  elevated  on  a Platform  bordered  by 
three  Steps:  its  shape  is  quadrilateral ; 
its  length,  out  and  out,  108  feet,  and  its 
breadth  48.  It  has  two  F’ronts,  each 
adorned  with  six  Grecian  Doric  Co- 
lumns, which  support  a magnificent 
Entablature  and  a Pediment.  Either 
side  presents  12  Columns,  supporting 
an  Entablature ; and  every  Column  is 
fluted,  and  rests,  without  base,  on  the 
third  Step  of  the  Platform.  The  diame- 
ter of  each  Column  is  four  feet  three 
inches  at  the  bottom,  onefoot  less  at  the 
top,  and  each  Shaft  measures  17  feet 
8 inches  to  the  first  Band  of  its  Capital, 
and  about  20  feet  4 inches,  Capital  in-  j 
elusive.  The  Channellings  of  every  >' 
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Column  are  20  in  number;  and  the  In- 
tercolumniations,  four  feet  seven  inches. 
At  the  Entrance  is  a Vestibule  sup- 
ported by  six  Columns  with  plain  round 
Bases ; and,  beyond,  are  four  Steps 
leading  to  the  Celia;  which  is  25  feet 
wide,  and  encompassed  on  the  four  sides 
by  a Dwarf  W all.  The  situation  of 
the  High  Altar,  and  of  those  whereon 
victims  were  sacrificed,  and  offerings 
made,  is  discoverable  : these  Altar* 
fronted  the  east.  Remains  of  Sarco- 
phagi are  likewise  discoverable  in  this 
i’emple;  the  outside  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a Doric  F’rieze  and  Cor- 
nice ; and  all  its  Columns,  34  in  number, 
(together  with  those  of  the  Basilica,  and 
the  Temple  of  Neptune,) appear  to  have 
been  stuccoed.  The  Pavement  w as  Mo- 
saic. Appearances  indicate  that  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  converted  the  Temple 
of  Ceres  into  a Church. 

Theatre.  This  Edifice  is  almost  to- 
tally destroyed;  but  the  fragments  of 
Gryphons  and  fine  Bassi  Rilievi,  which 
have  been  found  here,  evince  that  it  was 
erected  at  a period  when  sculpture  was 
rising  fast  to  its  zenith  of  perfection. 

Amphitheatre.  This  Edifice,  likewise, 
is  nearly  destroyed : it  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  oval  form,  and  170  feet  w ide, 
by  120  long.  Ten  rows  of  Seats,  and 
some  Apertures  to  the  Dens  for  wild 
beasts,  may  still  be  traced : it  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  Town,  contiguous  to 
the  Theatre,  and  not  far  from  the  Temple 
of  Ceres. 

I n making  the  new  road  which  passes 
very  near  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  found- 
ations of  buildings,  which  seem  to  have 
been  dwelling-houses,  and  likewise  of 
an  Edifice  which  appears  to  have  been 
a Temple,  were  discovered. 

The  great  antiquity  of  Passtum,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  its  remaining 
Edifices  originally  were,  and  to  whom 
they  belonged,  brings  to  recollection  a 
well-known  Italian  Sonnet,  which  may 
be  thus  imitated : — 

“ Say, Time  —whose,  once,  yon  stately  Pile,” 

I cried, 

“ Which,  now,  thou  crumbiest,  ruthless,  with 

the  soil  ?”  — 

He  answer’d  not  — but  spread  his  pinions  wide. 
And  flew,  with  eager  haste,  to  ampler  S]x>iL 
“ Say  then,  prolific  Fame,  whose  breath  sup- 
plies 

Life  to  each  work  of  wonder  — what  were 
those  — 

Abash’d,  wi  h blushes  only  she  replies, 

Like  one  whose  bosom  heaves  with  socret 
throes. 

Lost  in  amaze,  I turn’d  my  steps  aside  ; 
iVhen  round  the  Pile  I saw  Oblivion  glide. 
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And  scatter  poppies  o'er  each  vacant  shrine  — 
“Speak!"  1 exclaim'd  — “for  once,  mute 
Nymph,  reveal  — 

Yet  wherefore  from  thy  lips  remove  the  seal  ? 

Whose  once  it  was  avails  not  — now  'tis 
thine!’’1 

After  having  dined  in  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  at  Pa-stum,  Travellers  usually 
return  home  by  way  of  Eboli,  recross- 
ing the  Silarus,  and  passing,  on  the 
right,  fine  woods,  and  the  Koval  Hunt- 
ing-scat, called  Persano.  Thus  far  (about 
four  miles)  the  road  is  swampy;  but 
beyond  Persano  (and  over  an  extensive 
common  thickly  clothed  with  myrtle), 
good  the  whole  way  to  Eboli.  This 
drive  occupies  about  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  : and  the  Locanda  Nobile  at 
Eboli,  once  a monastery,  but  opened  a 
few  years  since,  by  Rosa  Petrilla,  for 
the  accommodation  of  Travellers,  is 
spacious;  and  during  the  year  1827, 
when  the  Author  slept  there,  was  quite 
clean,  and  furnished  with  good  beds  and 
a well-stocked  poultTy-yard.  This  Inn 
stands  on  the  outside  of  the  town. 

Forty  miles  of  the  new  road  now  con- 
structing from  Pa-stum  along  the  coast, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Aauilia,  is 
already  completed;  probably,  however, 
there  aiv  no  accommodations  on  this 
road  : but  persons  who  wish  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Velia,  and  other  Towns  on  the 
coast,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  hire, 
either  at  Amalfi,  or  Salerno,  a vessel 
calculated  to  make  this  little  voyage. 

Beyond  Pa-stum,  in  the  Gulf  of  Po- 
sidonta,  the  first  place  we  meet  with  is 
Vatolla,  anciently  Vic  ns  Vatobmus:  and 
the  chain  of  mountains  which  rises  to 
the  east  of  this  spot,  about  Stella  and 
Lauriano,  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
the  Pelilini  Montes : and  the  Tow  n of 
Petilia  Lucanorum,  toward  which  Spar- 
tacus  is  supposed  to  have  fled,  after  his 
defeat,  by  Crassus,  in  the  salt  marshes 
near  Pa-stum,  stood  on  the  Monte  della 
Stella.  Beyond  Vatolla  rises  the  Punta 
di  Licosa,  anciently  denominated  Po- 
sidittm  Promontorium  ; contiguous  to 
which  is  the  little  Island  of  Leucosia ; 
so  called  from  one  of  the  Sirens.  Se- 
veral vestiges  of  buildings  were  dis- 
covered on  this  Island  in  1096. 

Farther  on,  is  the  river  Heles,  or  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  Elces ; about  three 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  which  stood 
If  ye/e,  ns  the  Town  was  called  by  its 
Founders,  the  Phocreans ; but  the  Lat- 

1 The  Author  of  this  Work  hu  ventured  to 
deviate  from  the  Italian  Sonnet ; which  contains 
an  incongruity,  by  making  Oblivion  speak. 


ins  afterwards  changed  its  r.ame  to 
Velia. 

Herodotus  relates  that  the  Fhocarars 
of  Ionia,  being  besieged  by  the  forces 
of  Cyrus,  resolved  to  escape  subjugation 
by  abandoning  their  native  city,  and 
forming  another  settlement  in"  some 
distant  land.  Being  the  best  navigators 
of  the  age,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Mediterranean,  they  at  length,  after 
various  adventures,  established  them- 
selves on  the  coast  of  (Eno'.ria,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  about  540  a.  c.  Velia 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  School 
of  Philosophy  under  Zeno  and  Par- 
menides, commonly  denominated  the 
Eleatic  Sect.  It  seems  to  have  received 
a colony  of  Thurians  about  440  years 
a.  c.;  and  became  subsequently  a Homan 
maritime  Colony,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Livy.  Ceres  was  held  in  great 
veneration  at  Velia ; for,  when  the  Ho- 
mans resolved  to  erect  a temple  to  that 
goddess,  they  sought  a priestess  from  this 
town,  to  instruct  them  in  the  rights  and 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  her  worship.  Velia 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  a much 
more  healthy  situation  than  Posidonia; 
for  Plutarch  mentions  that  Paulus 
JEmilius  derived  great  benefit  from  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  his  physician,  by 
trying  the  airof  Velia;  and  Horace,  when 
afflicted  with  a complaint  in  his  eyes, 
was  ordered  to  follow  the  same  pre- 
scription. Strabo  speaks  of  this  venerable 
Greek  Colony  as  being  so  much  reduced 
that  its  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  sterility 
of  the  surrounding  soil,  were  compelled 
to  become  fishermen  and  sailors.  It 
was  situated,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the 
distance  of  20  miles  from  Pa-stum  ; but 
j his  computation  does  not  appear  to  be 
quite  exact.  The  Gothic  f ortress  of 
Castellamare  della  Bruca,  placed  about 
half  a mile  from  the  sea,  now  occupies  a 
I portion  of  the  site  of  Velia;  and  stands 
on  an  insulated  circular  hill.  Greek 
and  Homan  Ruins  are  found  here  ; and 
| in  a small  plain,  between  two  branches 
of  a torrent  called  Santa  Barbara,  ate 
two  large  masses  of  Homan  masonry. 
On  ascending  the  height,  where  Ruins 
of  the  Citadel  are  discoverable,  we  find, 
on  the  southern  side,  a small  and  low- 
Edifice  vaulted,  und  built  with  large 
bricks  • it  probably  was  a reservoir  for 
water.  The  ruins  of  the  Citadel  like- 
wise consist  of  large  bricks  mingled  with 

The  usual  price  for  dinner,  at  tlie  Salerno 
Hotel*,  is  from  six.,  to  eight  carlini  a person  , 

| and,  for  a bed,  from  three  to  five  carlini, 
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stones,  and  placed  on  remains  of  Grecian 
Walls  constructed  in  the  usual  manner 


■without  cement,  and  displaying  one  row 
of  rough  stones,  hewn  into  a convex 
form,  like  those  found  in  the  remains  of 
Grecian  walls  at  Terracina,  and  in  other 
very  old  fortresses.  The  Walls  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Velia  follow  the  contour  of 
the  hill ; and  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of 
immense  stones,  fixed  together  without 
cement,  serve  as  substructions  to  the 
more  modern  part  of  these  fortifications. 
In  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  W'alls 
remains  of  a Square  Tower  are  dis- 
coverable ; and  near  it  is  a narrow  Gate 
in  ruins.  Contiguous  to  the  hill  where 
the  Gothic  Fortress  is  placed,  large 
broken  bricks,  bearing  Greek  characters, 
are  scattered  on  the  ground : and  on  the 
sea-shore,  about  500  paces  from  Castel- 
lamare  della  Bruca,  an  immense  half- 
circle, choked  up  by  sand,  indicates  the 
situation  of  the  Portus  Velinus , or  an- 
cient Harbour  of  the  Colony,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Heles,  now  denominated 
Alento : and  the  Town  of  Velia  seems 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  Bay,  an- 
ciently called  Velinus  Sinus , into  which 
the  river  discharges  itself. 

The  Promontory  of  Palinurus,  so 
called  after  the  pilot  of  /Eneas,  lies  im- 
mediately beyond  the  Velinus  Sinus , and 
is  now  denominated  Capo  di  Palinuro. 
This  headland  proved  fatal  to  a Roman 
Heet  of  150  sail,  on  its  return  from 
Africa;  and  Augustus  encountered  a 
violent  storm  and  lost  several  of  his 
vessels  in  the  same  place. 

The  river  Molpa,  which  joins  the  sea 
to  the  south-east  of  Cape  Palinurus,  is 
the  ancient  Melphes : and  a Greek 
Town,  of  which  vestiges  remain,  once 
existed  near  the  mouth  of  this  river : it 
bore  the  name  of  Palinurus  Mo/pis. 

Beyond  is  the  Promontory  anciently 
called  Pyx  us  Promonlorium , and  now 
Capo  degl’  Infreschi.  A city  originally 
denominated  Pyxus  (afterwards  by  the 
Latins  changed  to  JBuxentum ) stood  in 
this  neighbourhood,  near  Policastro;  and 
was  founded,  according  to  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, by  Micythus,  Prince  of  llhegium 
and  Zancle,  about  471  years  a.  c.  It  be- 
came a Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c.  558,  but 
did  not  prosper ; and  was  therefore  re- 
colonised, according  to  the  report  of 
Livy.  The  little  river  Busento  is  pro- 
b;  bly  the  Pyxus  of  Strabo. 

To  the  left  of  Capo  degl’  Infreschi 
lies  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  anciently 
called  La  us  Sinus.  Herodotus  records 

that  a remnant  of  the  Sybarites,  af. er 

* * * 


the  destruction  of  Sybaris , inhabited 
Scidrus  and  Laus  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  Scidrus  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Sapri,  a few  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Policastro,  and  exhibits  extensive 
Ruins,  and  vestiges  of  an  ancient  Port. 
Laus  likewise  stood  in  the  Gulf  of  Po- 
licastro, to  which  it  gave  its  name,  and 
was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a larger 
town  than  Scidrus.  Scalea  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  Laus  was  named 
after  the  river  Laus,  now  called  the  Lao. 

At  Maratea,  anciently  Blanda , in  the 
Gulf  of  Policastro,  the  Via  Aquilia  de- 
scends from  the  heights  it  traverses  on 
leaving  Eboli,  and  pursues  its  course  by 
the  sea-shore  to  Rhegium ; passing  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  towns  of  Con- 
sentia,  now  Cosenza  ; Terina , a Colony 
of  Crotona,  and  supposed  to  have  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nocera;  Temesa , a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  celebrated  for 
copper-mines  to  which  Homer,  in  the 
Odyssey,  is  supposed  to  allude  ; Hip - 

fonium , founded  by  the  Epizephyrian 
iOcri,  and  after  great  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  colonised  by  the  Romans,  w'hen 
it  took  the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia ; and 
Medina,  or  Mesma , on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Mesima.  Ruins  of  this  Town 
maybe  traced  between  Nicotcra and  the. 
river  Medama.  It  w as  a Locrian  Colony, . 
and  a place  of  consequence. 

According  to  Pliny  some  Islets  or 
Shoals,  off  Vibo , were  named,  from 
Ulysses,  Ilhacesicc  Insula ; they  are  now 
called  Brace,  Praca,  and  Torricella. 

llhegium,  the  last  Town  on  the  Via 
Aquilia,  was  founded  nearly  700  years 
a.c.,  by  a horde  of  Zanckeans,  from 
Sicily,  together  with  some  Chalcidians 
of  Euboea,  and  Messenians  from  Pe- 
loponnesus. Cato,  however,  affirmed 
that  it  existed  at  a much  earlier  period, 
being  once  in  possession  of  the  Atirunci. 
According  to  iEschylus,  as  quoted  by 
Strabo,  the  name  of  llhegium  was  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe 
said  to  have  separated  Jtalv  from  Sicily. 
llhegium  flourished  for  a long  series  of 
years  under  a variety  of  Rulers;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Social  war,  it 
sustained  great  injury  from  repeated 
shocks  of  an  earthquake ; and  was,  in 
consequence,  nearly  deserted  ; when 
Augustus,  after  having  subdued  Sextus 
Poinpeius,  established  a naval  Colony  in 
this  Town,  and  restored  it  to  its  former 
state  of  prosperity. 

Saint  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  visited 
Rhegium:  and  Julia,  the  Daughter  of 
Augustus,  died  there.  Rhegium  was 
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embellished  with  Temples  dedicated  to  \ 
Diana,  Apollo,  Isis,  Serapis,  & c. : but  | 
Alaric  destroyed  them  all.  It  fell  after- 
ward  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors  ; and 
since  that  period  has  often  changed  its 
Masters. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit,  on  their 
way  from  Salerno  to  Naples,  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent  of  La  Trinita,  near  La 
Cava,  should  stop  at  the  entrance  of  that 
Town,  where  a road  presents  itself  on 
the  left,  and  leads  to  the  Convent ; 
which  stands  on  a rocky  mountain  of 
the  Apennine,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  from  La  Cava.  The  ascent  is 
steep  j but  persons  in  health,  and  ac- 
customed to  long  walks,  may  go  and 
return  on  foot  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Persons  who  wish  for  mules,  or  a light 
open  carriage,  to  ascend  to  La  Trinita, 
may  usually  procure  them  at  La  Cava. 
The  ascent  presents  tine  woods  ; and 

' It  is  now  re-established;  and  therefore 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  interior  of 
the  Convent 

3 The  following  account  of  the  stations  on 
the  Via  Appia,  extracted  from  Cbameh,  may 
perhaps  be  useful  to  Travellers  who  explore 
that  ancient  Road  to  Beneventum  and  Brun- 
dusium. 

The  Via  Appia,  called  the  Queen  of  Roman 
Roads,  and  constructed  by  Appius  Csecua,  a.u.c. 
442,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  laid  down  from 
Rome  to  Capua  ; and  thence  carried  on,  through 
Beneventum,  to  Brundusium.  The  latter  part 
is  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  Appius 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a.  u.  c.  504. 

Procopius  tells  us  that  the  Via  Appia  was 
constructed  with  stones  of  an  extremely  hard 
nature,  brought  from  some  distant  quarry  ; and 
after  having  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  they 
were  fitted  together  so  closely,  without  the  aid 
of  iron,  or  any  other  substance,  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  thus  formed  by  nature,  and  not 
cemented  by  art ; and  although  they  have  been 
travelled  upon,  by  carriages  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den, for  several  ages,  yet  they  do  not  api>ear  to 
have  been  anywise  moved  from  their  place,  or 
broken  ; nor  to  have  lost  any  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal smoothness.  In  order  to  prove  the  extra, 
ordinary  excellence  of  this  Iioad,  Procopius 
adds,  that  an  expeditious  traveller  might  per- 
form the  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  Jive 
dat/s.  — How  very  leisurely  the  ancients  tra- 
velled ! 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to 
Sinuessa,  according  to  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus : — 


the  Convent,  which  is  partly  hewn  out 
of  a rock,  and  partly  built  upon  it,  is 
spacious  even  to  magnificence ; but  con- 
tains nothing  particularly  worth  exa- 
mination; as  the  curious  records,  once 
kept  there,  were  removed,  when  the 
French  suppressed  this  confraternity. 1 
After  having  seen  the  ctfttvent  of  La 
Trinita,  Travellers  usually  proceed  to 
Naples;  stopping,  however,  at  Pompeii, 
and  walking  through  that  city,  while 
their  carriage  goes  round  the  outside  of 
the  walls,  to  meet  them  at  the  Villa 
Suburbana. 


EXCURSION  TO  BENEVENTO.2 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Bene- 
vento  is  about  30  Neapolitan  miles;  and 
the  road  is  good ; but,  as  it  is  unprovided 
with  post-horses,  persons  who  travel  in 
a carriage  containing  four  inside-places, 
and  wish  to  avoid  sleeping  at  Bene- 


Ancient  Names. 

Modern  Nantes.  Roman  Mill  i, 

Vrbanam.  • . 

• • . . 

III. 

Ad  Nojutm.  • 

Ml. 

Casilinum.  . 

. . Canua.  . • 

VI. 

Cajnmm.  . . 

. 8.  Maria  di  Capua. 

III. 

Cuhtliam.  . . 

. Le  Gelazze.  . . 

VI. 

Ad  Novas. 

. La  Nova.  . . 

VI. 

Ci  nidi  am.  . . 

• Paoli&i.  . 

IX. 

Beneventum.  . . 

• Benevento.  • • 
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Stations  on  the  Via  Appia  from  Beneventum 
to  Canusium,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Iti- 
nerary : — 


Benerenlum.  . 

Victim  Forum  Novum. 
sF.qtium  Magnum, 
Aquilonii.  . . 

jZicas.  . • . 

Hrrtltmiam.  . . 

Ail  Vndecxmum.  . 

Canusium.  . . 


Benevento. 

Bunnalbergo.  - X. 

S.  Eleuterio.  . . XII. 

Bucculodi  Troja. . VIII. 
Troja.  . .X. 

Ordona.  . . XVI II. 


Cano&a. 


-■v  > . 

XI. 


Stations  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries  : — 


Canusium.  . 
Hubi* ». 
Butunium . 
Barium.  . 
Turret. 
Fgnatiam. 
Sptluncas. 
Brutal  usiam. 


Canosa. 

Ruvo.  . XXIII. 
Bitonto.  • . XI. 

Bari.  . . . XII. 

. XXI. 

Torre  d’Agnazzo. . XVI. 
Grotta  Ros&a.  . XX. 

Brindisi.  . . XIX. 


The  Road  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium 
was  denominated  Via  F.gnatia.  Horace  appears 
to  have  taken  this  Roml  on  his  way  to  lirun- 
dusium  ; though  the  Via  Appia,  which  passed 
through  Venuaia,  and  extended  from  that  town 
to  Brundusium,  seems  to  have  been  less  circuit- 
ous. The  Stations  on  this  Road  are  thus  de- 
tailed in  the  Itineraries  ; — 


Ancient  Namet.  Modern  Namet,  Roman  Miles. 

Rotna. 

Aricium La  Riccia.  . . XVI. 

T res  Taber nas.  . . Le  Cast  el  I ft.  • . VII. 

Appii  Forum.  . * Horgo  l.ungo.  • XVI. 

Tarrncinam.  • . Terraclna.  • • XVIII. 

Fumlos Fondi.  . • XVI. 

Formias.  . . . Mol  a di  Gaeta.  . XIII. 

Minturnas.  . . Minturne.  . . IX. 

Sinuestam.  . . . Mondrapoue.  . IX. 

Stations  on  the  Via  Appia  from  Sinuessa  to  ! 
Galatia,  according  to  the  Tabula  Theodosiana:—  * 

Si  tvt ‘-sift.  . . . Mondr  a gone. 

fvntetn  Campanum,  • . S.  Giovanni  • • III. 


Beneventum.  . 

sRc  iilan  tint.  . 

Sub  Homalam. 
l*onfcnt  Aufldi.  . 

Vmusiam.  . 
Stlrinm.  . 

Flertim.  . . 

StUiluoatiam.  . 

Canales.  . 

Tamil* UK* 

Mesnchorion • . 

Vriam  • 

Sciimnum.  . . 

Brundusium. 


Benevento. 

Mirabel  la.  . . XV. 

Formicoao.  . . XXI. 

Ponte  S.  Venere.  . XVII. 

Venosn.  . . XIX. 

Garagnone.  . XX. 

GrannA.  . . XVJ. 

Antlcaglie.  . , XI V. 

Canlle.  . . XIII. 

Taranto  . . XX. 

Grot  tap  lie.  . . X. 

Oria.  . ..  x. 

Latiano.  . , VIII. 

Brlndifti.  . . XV*. 
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vento,  should  send  a relay  of  four 
horses  over  night  to  Arienzo,  of  Arpaja, 
and  take  the  same  number  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Naples.  The  price  usually 
demanded  for  eight  horses,  thus  hired, 
is  from  20  ducats  to  20  piastres  ; and 
the  time  occupied  in  going  is  about  six 
hours.  Thu  Inn  at  Benevento  consists 
of  two  small  double-bedded  rooms,  an- 
other room  without  furniture,  in  which 
it  might  be  possible  to  dine,  a good 
stable,  and  a good  remise : but  as  this 
Inn  is  not  much  frequented,  the  larder, 
of  course,  is  not  well  stored ; and  there- 
fore Travellers  should  take  their  dinner 
with  them.  The  road  lies  through 
richly  cultivated  valleys,  interspersed 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  bounded 
by  bold  and  picturesque  mountains  of 
the  Apennine.  The  first  town  which 
presents  itself  is  Acerra,  which  contains 
7000  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clanio,  anciently  the  Clanium ; a 
small  stream  now,  though  a navigable 
river  in  the  days  of  Strabo.  Arienzo , 
the  next  town,  probably  stands  at  the 
station  called  ad  Novas , on  the  Via 
Appir,  It  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  is 
provided  with  a tolerable  hotel,  called 
the  half-way  house  from  Naples  to  Be- 
nevento. Three  miles  farther  is  Arpaja  ; 
on  approaching  which  town  the  road 
passes  near  the  celebrated  defiles  called 
Faroe  Cavdi/ue,  or  Caudine  Forks ; 
where,  during  the  year  of  Rome  432, 
the  Romans,  commanded  by  T.  Ve- 
turius  Calvinus,  and  Sp.  Posthumius, 
were  hemmed  in,  and  igtiominiously  de- 
feated by  the  Samnitcs ; who  compelled 
them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Arpaja  is 
generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Caudinm , a station  on  the 
Via  Appia,  through  which  Horace  passed 
in  his  wfay  to  Benevento.1  Caudium , 
being  a considerable  place,  gave  its 
name  to  the  defiles  so  fatal  to  the  honour 
of  Rome ; and  these  defiles,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  best-informed  topo- 
graphers, are  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Arpaja,  between  Arienzo  and  Monte 
Sarchio.  This  valley  is  known  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Furclte  during  the 
middle  ages ; and  the  name  is  still  pre- 

1  Horace  mentions  having  been  entertained 
at  the  Villa  of  Cocceius,  in  the  environs  of 
Caudium,  on  his  way  to  Benevento. 

2 Had  the  Roman  army  been  at  the  other 

Calatin , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnns, 
as  some  antiquaries  supi>osc,  the  pretended 
shepherds  must  have  crossed  that  river  with 
their  sheep  (a  difficult  operation)  before  they 
could  have  reached  the  Roman  outposts.  Had 
the  Consuls  been  stationed  on  the  right  bank  of 


served  in  that  of  the  Kamlet  now  called 
Forchia,  which  circumstances  seem  to 
identify  the  valley  of  Arpaja  with  the 
Furciuee  C audio  at : probably,  indeed, 
•Forchia  may  be  the  precise  spot  where 
the  Roman  army  passed  under  the  yoke. 
That  unfortunate  army,  previous  to 
being  entrapped  in  these  dangerous  de- 
files, was  stationed,  as  history  gives  us 
every  reason  to  suppose,  at  southern 
Calalia,  now  Galazze,  about  six  miles 
from  ancient  Capua,  on  the  road  which 
afterwards  became  the  Via  Appia . The 
Samnite  general,  as  Livy  relates,  having 
encamped  near  Caudium , sent  10  of  bis 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds,  with 
orders  to  feed  their  flocks  near  the 
Roman  outposts ; and  likewise  to  spread 
a report  that  the  Samnite  legions  were 
besieging  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  that 
the  place  was  on  the  point  of  surrender- 
ing. No  sooner  had  the  Roman  Con- 
suls received  this  false  intelligence,  than 
they  precipitately  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Luceria ; taking  the  short  road  into 
Apulia,  by  the  Caudine  Forks;  a passage 
situated  between  high  and  woody  moun- 
tains, and  strongly  enclosed  at  both  ex- 
tremities. The  Roman  legions,  after 
their  subjugation  in  these  defiles,  were 
allowed  to  retire  toward  Capua,  about  a 
day’s  march  distant ; and  where  they  ar- 
rived at  night-fall.  Such  is  Livy’s  ac- 
count of  this  disaster.  It  has,  however, 
been  remarked  by  modern  travellers, 
that  the  valley  of  Arpaga  does  not  ac- 
cord with  Livy’s  description  of  the 
Furculce  Caudince : but  we  should  re- 
collect that  this  great  Roman  historian 
was  not  to  be  relied  upon  in  matters 
relative  to  topography,  any  more  than 
Cluverius,  who,  with  his  usual  careless- 
ness, supposes  the  Caudine  Forks  to 
have  been  near  S.  Agata  de’  Goti : but 
admitting  that  the  Roman  army,  pre- 
vious to  its  subjugation,  was  stationed 
at  southern  Calalia , — and  that  it  was 
so  stationed  seems  evident,  — its  shortest 
and  most  obvious  road  into  Apulia  lay 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaja2 ; and  the 
defiles  through  which  it  passed  must 
have  been  those  nowr  denominated  Stretto 
d’ Arpaja,  and  Stretto  di  Sferra  Cavallo.3 

the  Vulturnus,  they  might  have  marched  by 
the  side  of  that  river  to  Bnieventum , without 
risking  the  loss  of  their  legions  in  dangerous 
defiles:  beside  which,  had  they  crossed  the 
Vulturnus,  Livy,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
would  surely  have  recorded  the  circumstance. 
These  judicious  observations  are  made  by 
Cramer. 

3  The  intermediate  space  between  the  defiles 
is  now  called  Val  Gardana. 
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The  distance  from  Naples  to  the  at  Benevcntum  ; it  being  recorded  on 
village  of  Arpaja  is  supposed  to  be  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  still  existing  in 
about  18  miles  ; and  a caleche  with  four  the  Town,  that  Domitian  repaired  her 
horses  usually  goes  in  three  hours  and  a Temple  there.  The  Goths  subjugated 
quarter,  the  road  being  good  and  level  ; this  Place  in  the  year  490.  During  the 
which  is  not  quite  the  case  afterwards,  next  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
there  being  some  hilly  ground  near  Be-  the  Lombards,  and  became  the  Capital 
nevento;  but  the  ascents  and  descents  of  a powerful  Duchy;  after  which  pe- 
are  gentle.  Beyond  Arpaja  the  road  riod  it  was  united  to  the  dominions  of 
passes  through  A irola,  which  is  roman-  Charlemagne  ; and  at  length  given,  by 
tically  situated  among  mountains,  and  Henry  III,  to  Pope  Leo  IX,  in  ex- 
contains  between  4000  and  5000  in-  change  for  Bamberg,  a town  of  I’ran- 
habitants.  Three  miles  farther  the  conia.  From  the  year  1077,  it  has  been 
Traveller  is  abruptly  presented  with  a annexed  to  the  Holy  See.  It  was  evi- 
View  of  the  Town  of  Monte  Sarchio,  dently  a strong  place  in  times  past,  it 
placed  in  a peculiarly  commanding  and  still  surrounded  with  ramparts,  and  con- 
picturesque  situation,  on  a conical  hill  tains,  at  the  present  moment,  above 
crowned  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  18,000  persons.  The  Ca  tie  erected  by 
ancient  Roman  watch-tower,  and  en-  Guglielmo  Billotta,  during  the  Ponti- 
circled  by  grand  and  lofty  peaks  of  the  ficate  of  Giovanni  XXII,  is  now  the 
A pennine  ; among  which  may  be  dis-  residence  of  the  Roman  Governor  ; and 
tinguithed  the  Mom  Taburnut  cele-  in  its  Court-yard  are  deposited  Erag- 
brated  by  Virgil,  and  rising  to  the  east  meats  of  an  Egyptian  Obelisk,  which 
of  S.  Agata  de’  Goti.  Monte  Sarchio  once  stood,  with  another  of  the  same 
is  not  distinctly  noticed  in  the  ancient  dimensions,  opposite  to  the  Gate  of  the 
Itineraries;  but  Komanelli  seems  to  Temple  of  Isis.  The  Cathedral  proba- 
think  its  original  name  was  Mont  Her - lily  stands  on  the  site  of  that  Temple ; 
culit,  and  that  the  town  built  in  an  | (which,  as  already  mentioned,  was  rt- 
amphi theatrical  form  on  its  side*  was  paired  by  Domitian ;)  for  it  is  placed  on 
called  sEculanum.  a small  eminence,  and  before  it  is  an 

The  approach  to  Benevento  by  the  Egyptian  Obelisk,  the  counterpart  of 
Via  Appi't  is  through  a charming  coun-  that  in  the  Court-yard  of  the  Gover- 
try  watered  by  the  rivers  Sabatus  and  nor’s  residence.  The  principal  Door 
Color,  now  denominated  the  Sabbato  of  this  Cathedral  appears  to  be  a work 
and  Calore.  Near  the  confluence  of  of  the  12th  century ; and  consists  of 
these  rivers,  on  a fertile  spot  screened  bronze  embellished  with  well-executed 
by  beautiful  hills,  stands  the  city;  Bassi  Rilievi.  The  interior  of  the 
which  is  entered  by  means  of  an  ancient  building  is  supported  by  64  beautiful 
and  handsome  Roman  Bridge  in  perfect  ancient  Columns,  all  quite  perfect,  and 
preservation,  and  making  part  of  the  exactly  similar  to  each  other ; — a rare 
Via  Appia.  Strabo  mentions  Beneven-  occurrence!  — they  probably  belonged 
turn  as  being  only  10  miles  from  Cau-  to  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  form  a st  i'<- 
diunii  but,  according  to  modern  ealeu-  ing  contrast  to  the  bad  architecture  of 
lators,  it  is  about  12  miles  distant  from  the  edifice  they  now  adorn.  A few  fine 
Aqiaja  ; and  two  hours  and  three  quar-  columns  embellish  the  Hasilica  of  Santa 
ters  are  usually  occupied  in  going.  Sofa,  and  appear  to  be  ancient.  The 

Diomed  is  supposed  to  have  founded  Porta  A urea,  or  Triumphal  Arch, 
Benevento,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  : erected  a.  d.  113,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 

it  was  subsequently  possessed  by  the  to  record  his  achievements  during  the 
Samnites ; and  fell  under  the  yoke  of  German  and  Dacian  wars,  is  the  most 
Rome  in  the  days  of  her  Emperors,  beautiful,  and  likewise  the  best  pre- 
Livy  tells  us  it  was  once  called  Male-  served,  monument  extant  of  its  kind  ; 
vent  uni,  in  consequence  of  being  some-  and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
times  visited  by  destructive  winds;  but  celebrated  Apollodorus.  This  Arch, 
on  becoming  a Roman  Colony,  it  as-  now  converted  into  a Gate  of  the  Citv, 
sumed  the  name  of  Be  neve  nt  tint ; and  maybe  called  the  Roman  Gate  ; as  it 
was,  after  this  period,  embellished  with  fronts  the  road  leading  from  Rome  to 
a magnificent  Amphitheatre  erected  by  Brundusiutn.  It  is  composed  of  Parian 
Vitimus,  and  a Triumphal  Arch,  raised  marble,  and  has  a double  Socle,  on 
in  honour  of  Trajan  by  the  Senate  and  which  rest  eight  fluted  columns  of  the 
People  of  Rome.  Isis  was  worshipped  composite  order ; the  intervals  between 
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them  being  adorned  with  superb  Bassi 
Rilievi.  Two  Friezes  ornament  this 
Edifice  ; and  that  of  the  Entablature 
represents  Trajan’s  Triumph  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victories.  The  Angles 
on  each  Front  of  the  Arch  are  orna- 
mented with  Bassi  Hilievi,  two  of 
which  (recumbent  Figures  representing 
Rivers,  and  on  the  outside  Front)  are 
particularly  fine.  The  Attic  Story 
bears  an  Inscription.  Under  the  Arch 
are  Bassi  Rilievi ; and  the  Centre  of  its 
Roof,  which  is  richly  lined  with  Corin- 
thian architectural  ornaments,  displays 
‘ a beautiful  Figure  of  Fame,  crowning 
the  Emperor.  The  Cornice  of  this 
splendid  Edifice  has  suffered  materially; 
though  a considerable  portion  remains 
perfect : the  Bassi  Rilievi  in  the  lower 
Compartments  arc  likewise  injured; 
but  those  in  the  upper  Compartments 
are  wonderfully  well  preserved,  owing 
perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  marble.  The  figures 
of  Trajan,  in  these  Bassi  Rilievi,  are 
particularly  beautiful,  as  are  those  of 
Hercules,  Minerva,  Jupiter,  &c.  in  one 
of  the  upper  Compartments  of  the 
Front  within  the  walls  of  the  Town. 
This  Arch,  and  that  which  still  adorns 
the  Port  of  Ancona,  are  the  only  two 
now  remaining  of  those  which  were 
erected  by  the  Senate  and  People  of 
Rome  in  honour  of  their  excellent 
Emperor,  Trajan.  Contiguous  to  the 
Porta  Aurea  is  a magnificent  Bridge, 
thrown  over  the  Calore  by  Vanvitelli : 
and  at  the  Porta  di  San  Lorenzo,  is  an 
ancient  Monument,  much  defaced,  which 
appears  to  be  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  represented  a large  Quadruped. 
Xot  far  hence  are  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  Walls  of  Beneventum ; 
and  beyond  these  Walls  is  the  ancient 
Roman  Bridge,  already  mentioned ; to 
see  the  construction  of  which,  Travel- 
lers should  go  into  the  adjoining  Corn- 
mill,  where,  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  of  the  Bridge,  is  a Latin  Inscrip- 
tion on  bronze,  containing  the  word 
“ Gratian,”  & c.  Between  the  Bridge 
and  the  Inn  is  an  unornamented  ancient 
Gate  of  the  City,  together  with  the  Parian 
Marble  Top  of  an  ancient  Well,  and  re- 
mains of  the  Amphitheatre , built  by  Vi- 
lnius- The  Foundations  of  this  splen- 
did work  are  distinguishable,  though 
nearly  covered  by  modern  dwellings. 

’ The  Author  of  this  Work  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  (iiordan,  for  the  history  of  the  walnut-tree 
uf  Benevento. 

1 On  the  banks  of  the  Sabatus,  according  to 
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Benevento  is  delightfully  situated ; but 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ; and  its 
modern  edifices,  generally  speaking,  can 
neither  boast  of  grandeur  nor  elegance. 

A variety  cf  fabulous  tales  are  told, 
by  its  inhabitants,  respecting  a walnut- 
tree,  reported  to  have  been  for  ages  the 
altar  of  witchcraft.  Benevento  is  ac- 
cused of  having  worshipped  idols  long 
after  the  promulgation  of’  Christianity ; 
and  the  chief  object  of  this  idolatry 
seems  to  have  been  a winged  serpent  of 
gold  with  two  heads  ; to  which  serpent 
a wood  near  the  town  was  consecrated, 
and  to  a walnut-tree  in  the  wood  the 
idol  was  attached.  It  likewise  appears, 
from  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that 
so  late  as  the  year  6t>7,  Romualdus 
Duke  of  Benevento,  although  profess- 
ing Christianity,  kept  a winged  serpent  of 
gold  with  two  heads  in  a private  recess 
of  his  palace ; where  he,  and  some  of 
his  court,  worshipped  this  pagan  deity. 
His  consort,  however,  revealed  the  cir- 
cumstance to  the  Bishop  of  Benevento, 
who  not  only  enjoined  and  persuaded 
her  to  deliver  up  the  idol  to  him,  but  at 
the  same  time  severely  reproved  the 
Duke  for  his  irreligious  conduct ; and, 
at  length,  after  encountering  much 
anger  and  opposition,  the  Bishop  suc- 
ceeded in  transforming  the  idol  into  a 
golden  chalice. 1 Tacitus  seemsto  think 
the  worship  of  idols  of  this  description 
originated  with  the  Germans ; but  more 
probably  the  adoration  paid  at  Bene- 
vento to  the  winged  serpent  was  a rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Isis.  We  know 
that  the  serpent  (the  emblem  of  pru- 
dence and  foresight)  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians  ; and  we  see,  by  the 
paintings  of  serpents  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii,  that  long  before  the  Germans 
overran  Italy,  serpents  were  considered 
as  a charm  against  the  witchery  of  an 
evil  eye,  equally  dreaded  by  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  Campanians. i 

Travellers,  going  from  Naples  to 
Benevento,  are  not  allowed  to  quit  the 
Neapolitan  territory  without  a passport. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VIA  APPIA  FROM 

BENEVENTUM  TO  TARKNTUM,  CANU- 

SIUM,  AND  ALONG  THE  SEA-COAST  TO 

BRUNJUUSIUM,  AND  OTRANTO. 

From  Beneventum  one  branch  of  the 
Via  Appia  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Hirpini  to  Venusia  in  Apulia, 

Cluverius,  stood  an  ancient  town  called  Saba. 
Hunt;  and  between  Terranova  and  Prato  there 
are,  on  a hill,  considerable  ruins,  perhaps  of 
this  place. 
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and  thence  to  Tarentum  and  Veretum ; 
while  another  branch,  on  leaving  Bene- 
ventum,  took  a more  northerly  direction, 
and  traversing  the  Apennine  near  Equo- 
tuticus,  led  to  Canvsium  in  Apulia,  and 
thence  along  the  sea-coast  to  Brun- 
dusium.  The  latter  part  of  this  road 
was  called  Via  Egnatia. 

The  first  station  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Tarentum , was  Nuceriola , now  Rice- 
rola : the  next,  about  13  modern  miles 
from  Beneventum , was  uEculanum ; 
ruins  of  which  Town  maybe  discovered 
at  a place  called,  by  the  natives,  Le 
Grotte,  and  contiguous  to  Mirabella. 
uEcnlanum  was  besieged  by  Svlla 
during  the  civil  wars  among  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  several  ancient  Inscriptions 
import  that  it  afterwards  received  a 
Roman  Colony.  A little  south  of  Mi- 
rabella stood  Taurasium,  the  site  of 
which  Town  is  still  called  Taurasi.  It 
appears  from  the  Inscription  on  the  Sar- 
cophagus of  Scipio  Barbatus,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  places  taken  by  that 
general ; and  here  Pyrrhus,  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  experienced  a total 
defeat.  Equus  Tuticus  was  another 
towm  on  the  Via  Appia , and  is  now  re- 

S’esented  by  the  ancient  Church  of  S. 

leuterio  the  Martyr,  reported  to  have 
suffered  at  JEquum.  The  branch  of  the 
Via  Appia  on  w’hich  this  Town  stood, 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  that  followed 
by  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium.  Sub  Romula,  the  second  station 
marked  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  be- 
tween Beneventum  and  Tarentum , is 
laid  down  as  being  21  ancient  miles 
beyond  JEculanunu  and  must  have  stood 
contiguous  to  the  town  of  liomulea , 
supposed  to  be  the  modern  Bisaccia. 
Formicoso  may  probably  represent  Sub 
Romula.  About  10  miles  farther  stood 
Aquilonix,  occupied  now  by  Lance- 
dogna ; and  farther  still  was  Pons 
AuJidij  now  Ponte  S.  Venere,  a bridge 
thrown  over  the  Aufidus,  which  bears 
at  present  the  name  of  Ofanto.  Beyond 
this  bridge  was  Strapellunu,  now  called 
llapolla;  and  about  15  miles  south  of 
the  Aufidus  stood  Venusia , now  Venosa, 
a Roman  Colony  of  some  consequence 
in  remote  ages ; and  after  the  battle  of 
Caniue  it  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
Consul,  Varro,  and  the  small  remnant 
of  his  Legions.  Horace  was  born  at 
Venusia , which  Strabo  mentions  as  a 
flourishing  place.  It  still  contains 
several  antiquities.  To  the  south  of 
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Venosa  rises  Monte  Vulture,  anciently 
Mons  Vultur , celebrated  by  Horace ; 
and  supposed,  from  its  conical  shape 
and  mineralogical  character,  to  be  an 
extinct  volcano.  About  1 5 miles  south- 
west of  Venosa  is  Silvium , now  Gara- 
gnone ; and  farther  distant  are  Plera , 
now  Gravina,  and  Sub  Lupatia , now 
Anticaglie  ; both  of  them  ancient  Sta- 
tions on  the  Via  Appia.  Canales , now 

Canile,  was  another  Station,  beyond 
which  flows  the  Taro,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Tapotf,  the  original  name  of 
Taranto,  but  afterwards  changed  into 
Tarentum.  At  some  little  distance 
from  the  river  stands  that  Town,  in 
early  ages  a most  flourishing  and  potent 
Grecian  Colony,  founded  by  Phalan- 
thus  of  Sparta,  who  led  the  Parthenii, 
a powerful  band  of  warriors,  thither, 
about  700  years  a.c.,  while  Nuraa 
Pompilius  reigned  in  Rome.  Pha- 
lanthus,  when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  found  the  Cretan  and 
Achaean  Colonies,  already  settled  in 
that  country,  at  war  with  the  natives ; 
he  therefore  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  his  compatriots,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  Taras , subsequently  Tarentum  ; 
which,  according  to  Pausanias,  was 
already  a considerable  town.  It  had  a 
capacious  haven  placed  in  the  centre 
of  an  extensive  and  beautiful  bay, 
abounding  with  excellent  fish.  The 
land  round  the  town  was  particularly 
rich  and  fertile,  and  the  climate  very 
salubrious,  though  far  otherwise  now. 
The  proximity  of  the  Ports  of  Istria, 
Illyria,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  favoured 
commercial  intercourse,  and  concurred 
with  other  circumstances  to  raise  this 
new  settlement  to  such  a bight  of  pros- 
perity, that  it  obtained  dominion  over 
13  neighbouring  cities.  Its  navy  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  Colony  on 
the  Adriatic;  and  its  army  consisted  of 
30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  beside  a 
select  body  of  cavalry,  called  Hipparchi. 
Literature  and  the  arts  likewise  flou- 
rished here.  Archytas,  a distinguished 
philosopher  of  the  School  of  Pythago- 
ras, was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment about  400  years  previous  to 
the  Christian  a?ra;  and  the  Pythagorean 
Sect,  who  had  been  cruelly  treated  in 
other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia,  found  re- 
fuge and  encouragement  here  ; while 
the  first  Sculptors  and  Painters  of 
Greece  were  invited  to  this  City,  for 
the  purpose  of  embellishing  it*  with 
their  works.  But  povrer,  wealth,  and 
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luxury,  united  with  such  an  inordinate  crated  to  Neptune,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
love  of  pleasure,  that  the  number  of  the  Tarentines. 

annual  festivals  at  Tarentum  exceeded  Contrary  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the 
that  of  the  days  in  the  year,  at  length  Dead,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  were 
proved  fatal  to  the  Tarentines,  who,  buried  within  the  walls  of  Tarentum. 
alike  enervated  in  mind  and  body,  could  The  modern  Town,  which  occupies 
no  longer  cope  with  their  enemies ; the  site  of  the  ancient  Citadel,  contains 
but,  after  rqieatedly  calling  in  auxiliary  about  18.0C0  inhabitants.  Relics  of  the 
aid,  these  descendants  of  Spartan  war-  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  City  may 
riors  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  still  be  traced ; and  the  Duomo,  the 
During  the  second  I’unic  war,  how-  Cappella  di  S.  Cataldo,  and  the  Con- 
ever,  the  Tarentines  threw  offtheiryoke  vents  of  Teresiano  and  Alcantarino, 
and  declared  for  Hannibal,  opening  preserve  a few  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
their  gates  to  his  forces,  and  seconding  But  the  merciless  Saracens  completed 
his  efforts  to  reduce  the  Roman  gar-  at  Tarentum  the  work  of  destruction 
rison  which  defended  the  Citadel : but  which  Fabius  Maximus  began.  The 
such  was  the  strength  of  this  Fortress,  Port,  defended  by  the  Islands  of  S. 
that  it  withstood  every  attack;  and  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  anciently  the  Insulee 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  com-  Chcerada \ does  not  at  the  present  mo- 
pelled  to  abandon  Tarentum,  the  town  ment  afford  safe  anchorage  for  large 
was  surprised,  captured,  and  sacked  by  vessels,  but  serves  as  a shelter  for  fishing 
Fabius  Maximus,  whose  booty  is  re-  boats,  which  are  seen  here  in  consider- 
ported  to  have  been  immense.  The  able  numbers,  as  most  of  the  labouring 
pictures  and  statues  he  obtained  are  Tarentines,  of  the  male  3ex,  are  fisher- 
said  to  have  nearly  equalled  in  number  men  ; for  the  Bay  still  abounds  with 
those  of  Syracuse ; and  among  them  was  excellent  fish.  The  Pinna?  Marinte  are 
a colossal  bronze  statue  of  Ilcrrules  by  found  in  very  large  quantities  on  this 
Lysippus. 1 Strabo,  from  whom  this  shore ; and  gloves,  reputed  to  be  salu- 
little  history  of  Tarentum  is  chiefly  de-  tatry  in  rheumatic  complaints,  are  made 
rived,  goes  on  to  say  that,  “ in  his  time,  with  the  beard  of  this  species  of  oyster, 
a considerable  portion  of  the  city  (that  The  Murex,  and  a great  variety  of  other 
which  stood  on  the  Isthmus)  was  de-  shell-fish,  may  be  collected  in  such 
sorted ; though  the  inhabited  part  still  numbers  here,  that  the  women  make 
formed  a large  town.”  lie  describes  them  into  shell  -work  pictures  for  sale, 
the  inner  Port  as  being  100  stadia  in  The  wool  and  scarlet  dye  of  Tarentum 
circuit  (at  present  it  is  considerably  were  highly  appreciated  by  the  ancients, 
more).  This  Port,  in  the  part  of  its  and  still  retain  their  reputation.  Ta- 
basin  which  recedes  the  farthest  inland,  rent  am  gave  its  name  to  the  immense 
forms,  with  the  exterior  sea,  an  isthmus.  Gulf  in  which  it  stands,  formerly  called 
connecting  the  peninsula  on  which  the  Tarentinu*  Sinus,  and  now  Golfo  di 
town  was  built  with  the  land.  He  adds,  Tarento. 

“the  site  of  the  town  is  very  low;  but  From  Tarentum  the  Via  Appta  goes 
the  ground  rises  toward  the  Citadel,  to  Mesochorion,  where  it  is  divided  into 
The  circumference  of  the  old  walls  is  two  branches;  one  leading  to  Uria,  now 
great.  That  part  of  the  town  situated  Oria ; Scant  Hum,  now  Latiano;  Mes- 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where  sapia,  now  Mesagna  ; and  liruiulusium, 
the  Citadel  stands,  is  yet  occupied:  it  now  Brindisi:  the  other  to  Matiduriee, 
possesses  a noble  Gymnasium,  and  a which  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is 
spacious  Forum  ornamented  with  a famous  for  a Well,  the  water  in  which, 
colossal  statue  of  Jove,  inferior  in  size  according  to  Pliny,  always  maintained 
to  that  of  Rhodes  alone.  The  Citadel  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
is  placed  between  the  Forum  and  the  added  to,  or  taken  from  it ; Tortus 
entrance  to  the  Harbour.”  Sasiua,  now  Porto  Cesareo ; Xeretum, 

Such  is  Strabo's  account  of  Taren-  now  Nardo,  and  once  a Municipium  ; 
turn.  From  modern  Travellers  we  learn  CallipoHs,  now  Gallipoli,  and  once  a 
that  this  celebrated  Grecian  City  con-  Laced a-moninn  Colony;  Aleliam,  now 
tained,  among  other  splendid  edifices,  a occupied  by  the  Church  of  S*.  Maria 
Museum,  a '1  heatre,  a Circus  Maximus,  della  I.izza  ; and  Veretum,  now  S». 
a Prytaneum,  and  a Temple  conse-  Maria  di  V'ereto. 

1 I’lutarrh,  however,  says,  that  Fabius  Maximus  neither  took  away  the  pictures  nor  the 
statues  of  the  goda. 
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The  northern  branch  of  the  Via  Appia  Canute  and  the  Aufidus,  on  which  river 
led  from  Beneventum  to  Forum  Novum,  the  Homan  army  rested  its  right  wing, 
now  Buonalbergo;  Equotuticus , now  whilst  it  flanked  that  of  the  Cartha- 
Castel  Franco;  Aquilonis,  now  Bucculo  ginians  on  their  left:  the  former  also 
di  Troja  ; JEcee,  now  Troja  ; Herdouia,  fronted  the  south:  the  latter  had  Canu- 
now  Ordona,  about  12  miles  to  the  east  sium  in  their  rear,  and  likewise  the  chain 
of  eEcat,  and  once  a Roman  Colony;  of  Mount  Vultur,  from  which  the  wind 
Ceraunilia,  now’  Cerignola;  and  Canu-  called  Vulturous  blew  with  great  and 
Hum,  now  Canosa,  where  the  Via  Appia  distressing  violence  in  the  face  of  their 
is  met  by  the  Via  Egnatia.  adversaries  ; an  accident  by  which  the 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  master-mind  of  Hannibal  well  knew 
now  Ofanto,  and  about  midway  between  how  to  profit.  These  plains,  w hich 
Venusia  and  the  Adriatic,  stood  Canu-  were  dyed  with  Roman  blood,  are  re- 
dum,  which  appears  to  have  existed  long  ported  to  have  been  previously  known 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Re-  by  the  appellation  of  Campi  Diomedit ; 
jx>rt  ascribes  its  origin  to  Diomed  ; and  and  the  \ ergellus,  a river  which  crossed 
that  it  was  a very  ancient  Grecian  set-  the  field  of  battle,  is  said  to  have 
dement  is  certain.  Its  Walls,  vCstiges  been  choked  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
of  which  may  still  be  discovered,  ein-  Romans. 

braced  a circumference  of  16  miles ; and  Beyond  Canudum  were  Bit  hi,  now 
the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  found  Ruvo,  and  Butuntum,  now  Bitonto. 
among  its  ruins  would  alone  prove  its  Hence  one  branch  of  the  Via  Egnati-i 
Grecian  origin,  were  not  that  fact  esta-  goes  to  Barium,  now  Bari,  and  another 
blished  by  its  coins,  Millingen  seems  branch  to  Ctelia,  now  Ceglie,  and  Au  - 
to think  the  ancient  pottery  of  Canosa  tium,  now’  Rotigliano;  thence  proceed- 
far  superior,  in  beauty  and  size,  to  that  ing  to  Norba,  now  Conversano,  and 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  other  Egnatia,  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
ancient  Greek  cities:  and,  according  to  Consular  Wa y.  Barium,  a seaport  ora 
the  best  supported  opinions,  this  Town  the  Adriatic,  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
and  that  of  Argyrtppa,  likewise  called  in  his  journey  to  Brundudum ; and 
Arpi,  were  the  two  oldest  and  largest  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  as  a Municipiutn. 
Grecian  Colonies  in  ancient  Italy,  Co-  The  modern  Town  is  large  ; its  ancient 
nudum  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Roman  fortifications  merit  notice;  its  Theatre 
history  as  having  submitted  to  the  Con-  ( is  handsome  ; and  the  surrounding 
suls  toward  the  close  of  the  Samnite  country  abounds  with  olives,  almonds, 
war.  It  is  likewise  mentioned  that  and  saffron.  Egnatia  is  celebrated  by 
Canudum  opened  her  gates  to  the  lto-  Pliny  for  a stone  which  was  said  tl> 
mans  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  at  possess  the  property  of  setting  fire  to 
Cannot ; and  Livy  records  the  generous  wood  that  was  placed  upon  it ; anti  this 
treatment  they  received  on  that  occa-  prodigy  seems  to  have  afforded  great 
sion  from  Busa,  a wealthy  Lady  of  this  amusement  to  Horace.  The  ruins  of 
City,  l’rontinus  speaks  of  Canudum  Egnatia  may  be  seen  near  Torre  d’Ag- 
as  a Roman  Colony;  but  does  not  say  nazzo,  and  the  Town  of  Monopoli. 
when  it  was  colonised.  'Adrian  cer-  From  Egnatia  the  next  station  is  ad 
tainly  sent  a Colony  thither , and  like-  Decimum  ; the  next  to  that  ad  S pel u neat, 
wise  procured  for  the  inhabitants  a now  Grotta  Rosa ; and  the  thi—l  Brun - 
supply  of  good  w’ater,  which,  according  dusium,  now  Brindisi, 
to  Horace,  they  much  required.  . Strabo  reports  that  Brundudum  wa* 

The  celebrated  Town  of  Cannot  was  already  in  existence,  and  under  the  go- 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Cani/si/m,  I vernment  of  its  own  princes,  when  the 
toward  the  sea,  and  near  the  Aufidus,  a Lacedaemonian  Colony,  led  by  Phalan- 
navigable  river.  Polybius  says  this  thus,  arrived  on  the"  Adriatic  shore, 
town  had  been  destroyed  the  year  pre-  The  antiquity  of  this  city  is  therefore 
vious  to  the  battle  ; but  its  citadel  was  unquestionable.  By  the  Greeks  it  was 
preserved  ; and  the  circumstance  of  its  called  lip<vT»cr:ey,  a word  which,  in  the 
occupation  by  Hannibal  gave  the  Ro-  Messapian  language,  signified  a stag's 
mans  great  uneasiness,  as  it  commanded  head ; and  this  name  seems  to  have  been 
the  adjacent  country,  and  was  moreover  given  from  the  resemblance  which  the 
their  principal  southern  depot  of  stores  shape  of  its  harbours  and  creeks  bore  to 
and  provisions  for  the  approaching  cam-  the  antlers  of  that  animal.  The  ad van- 
paign.  The  field  of  battle  lay  between  tageous  situation  of  the  harbour  of 
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Brundusium  for  communicating  with 
the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  a place  of  great  resort,  and  a formi- 
dable rival  to  Tarentum ; but  being  un- 
able to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome,  it 
received  a Roman  Colony,  a.u.c.  508: 
from  which  period  the  prosperity  of  this 
port  increased  with  that  ot  the  Roman 
empire.  Its  Harbour  was  safer  than 
the  Tarentine  Port ; the  latter  not  being 
free  from  shoals ; and  as  large  Roman 
fleets  were  continually  stationed  at 
Brundusium , for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  to  Greece  and  Asia,  it  became  a 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those 
countries.  During  the  contest  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  the  former  was 
blockaded  there,  till  the  return  of  his 
fleet  from  the  opposite  coast  enabled 
him  to  escape : and  from  Cajsar  we  learn 
that,  in  his  time,  Brundusium  possessed 
two  Harbours,  communicating  by  a 
very  narrow  channel.  The  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  differ- 
ences which  existed  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  was  held  at  Brundusium ; 
and  among  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  former  was  Mecaenas,  whom 
Horace  accompanied  on  his  journey. 
The  modern  Town  contains  about  6000 
inhabitants,  a Castle,  and  relics  of  An- 
cient Walls.  Wine,  like  that  of  Cyprus, 
is  made  in  this  neighbourhood ; and 
olives  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ; but 
the  air  is  very  unwholesome. 1 A few 
miles  from  Brimdusiinn  stood  Valetium ; 
ruins  of  which  place  are  said  to  be  dis- 
coverable about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  eight  from  Brundusium. 
Lecce',  situated  about  six  miles  from  the 
coast,  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  ancient 
Town  of  Lupiee,  one  of  the  stations  on 
the  Via  Egnatia.  Near  this  town  stood 
Hhudue,  celebrated  for  having  given 
birth  to  Ennius,  and  reputed  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  of  Grecian  origin.  Its 
site  is  now  called  Huge,  where  vestiges 
• of  ancient  buildings  may,  according  to 
report,  be  yet  discovered.  The  next 
place  of  consequence  on  this  road  was 
Hydrus , or  Hydruntum , now  called 
Otranto.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Cretan  Colony ; and  was  deemed  by  the 
; ancients  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to 
Greece ; which  circumstance,  perhaps, 
led  Pyrrhus  to  form  the  extravagant 
project  of  uniting  the  two  coasts  by  a 

1 The  ancient  road  from  Terracina  to  Brun- 
dusium is  now  carrozzabite : and  from  Brurnlu- 

sium  to  Corfu  the  passage  is  usually  made  in 
.12  hours. 


bridge  thrown  across  from  Hydruntum 
to  Apollonia.  In  Strabo’s  time  the  town 
of  Hydruntum  was  small;  but  the  Har- 
bour was  still  unfrequented.  The  little 
river  ldro,  which  runs  close  to  Otranto, 
was  formerly  called  the  Hydrus.  The 
next  Station  to  Otranto  was  Castrum 
Minei-vte,  now  Castro;  and  the  last 
Veretum,  where  this  road  meets  the  Via 
Appia. 

The  Gulf  of  Tarento  contained  on 
its  shores  four  large  Grecian  Colonies 
beside  Tarentum ; these  were  Meta- 
pontum,  Heraclea , Sir  is,  and  Sybaris. 

Metapontum  was  a very  powerful 
colony.  Its  original  name  is  supposed 
to  have  been  Metabum,  derived  from 
Metabus , a hero  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid.  Its  original  founders  are 
unknown ; though  report  ascribes  its 
existence  to  a band  of  Pylians  on  their 
return  from  Troy.  This  Colony,  in 
consequence  of  its  attention  to  agri- 
culture, became  so  prosperous  that  it 
was  able  to  offer  golden  sheaves  2 to  the 
Oracle  of  Delphi.  Homer  is  supposed 
to  notice  it  in  the  Odyssey  under  the 
name  of  Alyba.  The  original  Town, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  deserted 
when  a colony  of  Acha?ans,  invited  by 
the  Sybarites,  landed  on  the  coast  and 
took  possession  of  the  Town;  which, 
thenceforth,  assumed  the  name  of  Meta- 
pontum. Pythagoras  was  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Metapontini,  among 
whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  resided  for 
many  years ; and  after  his  death  the 
house  he  lived  in  was  converted  into  a 
temple,  and  consecrated  to  Ceres.  Me- 
tapontum retained  its  independence 
when  Alexander  of  Epirus  passed  over 
into  Italy,  though  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans  on  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus. 
It  revolted  in  favour  of  Hannibal  after 
his  victory  at  Cannes  : but  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  Romans ; though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  again  in  the  hands 
of  Hannibal  during  the  war.  Pausa- 
nius 'mentions  this  city  as  being  in  his 
time  reduced  to  ruins;  adding,  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  Walls  and 
Theatre  : considerable  vestiges  of  these 
ruins  may,  however,  still  be  traced  near 
the  station  called  Torre  di  Mare,  on  the 
coast. 

Heraclea  was  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tines  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient 

2 The  Greek  words  are 
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city  of  Siris,  and  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  being  the  seat  of  the  general  council 
of  the  Greek  states.  Antiquaries  fix 
the  site  of  this  town  at  Polichoro,  about 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Aciris,  now  the  Agri,  where  consider- 
able  remains  are  yet  visible.  Some  very 
curious  ancient  bronze  Tables  were 
found  near  Heraclea. 

Siris,  placed  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  same  name,  now  the  Sinno,  was  re- 
puted to  have  been  founded  by  a Trojan 
Colony,  wrhich  was  afterwards  expelled 
by  some  Ionians  w'ho  took  the  Town 
by  force  of  arms,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Policeum . Siris  is  represented  by 

Athenams  as  rivalling  the  Sybarites  in 
affluence  and  luxury.  These  cities, 
about  540  years  a.c.,  had  reached  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity ; and  shortly 
afterwards  Siris  was  nearly  destroyed  in 
a war  with  its  neighbours.  Finally  it 
became  the  Port  of  Heraclea ; but  no 
vestiges  of  this  port  remain. 

Sybaris , situated  between  the  river  ot 
the  same  name  and  the  Crathis,  was 
founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the 
people  of  Trcezene  not  long  after  the 
siege  of  Troy : but  these  adventurers  ! 
were  subsequently  joined  by  a more  nu- 
merous Colony  of  Achajans,  about  the 
year  720  a.c.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
this  celebrated  Republic,  which  held 
dominion  over  four  neighbouring  states 
and  25  fortresses,  was,  according  to  re- 
port, uncommonly  rapid ; and  Sybaris, 
its  capital,  is  supposed  to  have  extended 
50  stadia  (upward  of  six  miles)  along 
the  Crathis ; and  to  have  possessed  a 
population  of  300,000  persons.  The 
accounts  we  are  furnished  with,  by  his- 
tory, of  the  opulence  and  luxury  of  the 
Sybarites,  is  most  extraordinary.  It 
was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in  the 
City  any  trade  or  craft,  the  practice  of 
which  was  attended  with  noise ; lest  the 
sleep  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  dis- 
turbed : and  for  the  same  reason  an 
edict  was  enforced  against  the  breeding 
of  cocks.  Great  encouragement  was 
given  to  those  who  discovered  any  new 
refinement  in  luxury.  Fishermen  and 
dyers  of  scarlet  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  duties  and  taxes.  A crown 
of  gold  was  given  to  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  sump- 
tuousness of  their  entertainments;  and 
their  names  were  proclaimed  by  heralds 

1 These  particulars  are  given  ( 
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as  public  benefactors.  Ladies  ware  ad- 
mitted to  banquets,  and  received  invit- 
ations a year  in  advance,  that  they  might 
have  sufficient  time  to  provide  them- 
selves with  dresses  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. Their  robes  were  usually  made 
of  the  finest  Milesian  wool,  dyed  scarlet 
or  saffron  colour;  and  one  of  these 
robes  was  sold  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
to  the  Carthaginians  for  120  talents; 
above  20,000^.  sterling.  The  Sybarites 
were  so  cautious  never  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  sun,  that  when  they  retired 
from  the  Town  to  their  country  Villas, 
the  road  was  covered  w'ith  an  awning : 
and  the  journey  which  might  easily  have 
been  accomplished  in  one  day  was  the 
work  of  three. 1 Vapour  baths  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  at  Subaris. 
One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  this  co-  * 
lony,  Smindyrides  by  name,  and  called 
by  Herodotus  the  most  luxurious  of 
men,  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a thousand  cooks  and  fowders  when 
he  w'ent  to  Sicyon,  as  suitor  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  that  city ; and 
it  is  likewise  said  that  he  far  surpassed 
the  Prince  and  all  his  court  in  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour.  The  Sybarites 
are  supposed  to  have  founded  Laus  and 
Scidrus.  But  their  prosperity  was  tran- 
sient ; for  an  inordinate  love  of  pleasure 
rendered  them  so  effeminate  that  they 
became  a prey  to  all  their  enemies,  and 
were  completely  subdued  and  driven 
from  their  capital,  by  the  Croton iatae, 
about  510  years  a.c.  As  the  destruction 
of  Sybaris  was  accomplished  by  turning 
the  waters  of  the  Crathis  into  the  Town, 
and  overwhelming  it  with  the  inun- 
dation, no  ruins  remain  to  guide  us  re- 
specting its  site;  though  Swnnburne  was 
of  opinion  that  he  had  discovered  some 
vestiges  of  this  City  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast.  A colony  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Magna  Gra;cia,  about  55 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris , 
erected  a new  Town  which  they  called 
Thurii , at  no  great  distance  from  the 
former  site  ; and  with  this  new  Colony 
came  two  celebrated  persons,  Herodotus 
and  Lysias  the  orator.  About  100  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Thurii,  it  re- 
ceived a Roman  Colony,  and  took  the 
name  of  Copia . 7'hurii  was  farther 

from  the  sea  than  Sybaris , and  probably 
stood  between  the  site  of  that  city  and 
Terra  Nova. 

l the  authority  of  Athenasu*. 
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tlXCURStON,  BY  WATER,  TO  SORRENTO. 

Sorrento,  anciently  called  Syrentum, 
from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
was,  according  to  tradition,  founded  by 
Ulysses  ; though  it  more  probably  de- 
rived its  existence  from  a band  of  Phoe- 
nician adventurers.  It  was  colonised 
by  Augustus ; but  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  consequence  in 
much  earlier  times,  as  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  Promontory  which  closes  the 
Ray  of  Naples  to  the  south-west.  It  is 
between  five  and  six  leagues  distant 
from  Naples;  and  lies  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Ray,  near  the  ancient  sEquana,  a 
station  on  the  Cia  Domitiana  now  called 
Equa.  and  not  far  from  Vico,  the  an- 
cient Vicus  uEquanus. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  and  return 
the  same  day,  should  set  out  from  Na- 
ples very  early  in  the  morning  ; it  being 
requisite  to  allow  four  hours  for  rowing 
to  Sorrento,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Piano ; three  for  refreshing  the  boat- 
men, and  four  for  returning.  This  ex- 
cursion may  be  made  by  land,  through 
Castellamare,  and  Vico  ; but,  from  the 
former  place  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  a distance  of 
about  six  miles,  there  is  only  a mule- 
road.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
picturesque  than  the  views  this  road 
exhibits ; and  with  good  mules  and 
careful  guides,  or  experienced  Portan- 
tini,  no  risk  is  incurred  by  passing  it. 1 

A good  Carriage-road,  now  making, 
will  be  in  a short  time  finished. 

The  Town  of  Sorrento  is  provided 
with  an  excellent  Inn,  formerly  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mastrolili,  and  now  (1835)  called 
the  Hotel  des  Sirenes.  The  present  Owner 
is  a remarkably  good  cook,  and  gives 
satisfaction  to  his  employers.  Sorrento 
likewise  possesses  other  inns,  namely, 
the  quatre  Nations,  the  Parigi,  and  the 
Hotel  ties  Artistes;  but  they  are  not 
comfortably  furnished.  About  half  a 
mile  from  Sorrento  is  a good  Hotel 
called  The  Vittoria,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Guardata  family;  and 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  farther  dis- 
tant is  another  Hotel,  once  the  Jesuits' 

1 The  usual  price  given  for  Portantini,  from 
Castellamare  to  Sorrento,  is  from  8 to  lOcarlini 
per  man. 

3 Thucydides  asserts,  that  the  Aliorigines  of 
one  part  of  Sicily  were  gigantic  Cannibals,  called 
Laistrygones  and  Cyclops : we  learn  from  other 
ancient  writers,  that  some  of  these  Giants 
inhabited  the  Shores  of  Magna  Gra.'cia ; and 
Homer  says  they  stretched  to  Caieta. 


Convent,  but  now  denominated  The  Co- 
cumella,  from  a lustral  vase  which  once 
belonged  to  a Sorrentine  Temple,  now 
standing  close  to  the  Well  in  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Inn;  and  called  Cocumella, 
a patois  word,  which  is  said  to  mean 
Aqua  lustrale.  This  last-named  inn  is  a 
good  one,  though  not  so  well  furnished 
as  the  Hotel  des  Sirdnes,  but  either 
as  a summer,  or  a winter  residence,  it 
may  be  recommended.  A neighbouring 
Lodging-house,  kept  by  Donna  Mari- 
anna Guarracino,  at  S.  Pietro  a Mela, 
furnishes  clean  beds  by  the  night ; as 
does  another  neighbouring  Lodging- 
house,  kept  by  Donna  Porcia  Cesaro,  at 
S.  Agnello. 

Syrentum,  in  the  days  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  is  supposed  to  have  been  more 
extensive  than  Neapolis : but,  during 
the  year  79,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  retreated  from  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  they  seem  to  have  encroached 
on  the  Siren  shore ; destroying  a mag- 
nificent Quay,  which  extended  from  the 
Town  of  Syrentum  to  the  base  of  a 
Cliff  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  Ceres ; 
and  ruining  all  the  contiguous  public  edi- 
fices. The  Corridors  and  T e mples  (delved 
in  a Cliff  situated  beneath  the  Cocu- 
mella), which  are  called,  by  tradition,  the 
Caves  of  Ulysses,  and  supposed,  subse- 
quently to  his  circuitous  voyage,  to  have 
been  consecrated  to  the  Sirens,  remain, 
however,  nearly  perfect,  respecting  their 
shape,  though  stripped  of  all  their  de- 
corations. The  Entrance,  from  the  sea, 
to  these  Caves,  resembles  the  description 
given,  by  Homer,  of  the  abode  of  the 
Giant- Shepherd,  Polyphemus:  even  the 
very  Landing-place  may  be  figured  as 
the  enormous  Rock,  with  which  he 
closed  his  den.  Moreover,  there  cer- 
tainly did  exist,  at  some  remote  period, 
on  the  Sorrentine  Shore,  a Race  of 
Giants:  for  in  ancient  Tombs,  disco- 
vered here,  Skeletons  upward  of  eight 
feet  long  have  been  found,  with  skulls 
proportionably  large*:  and  as  Capri 
answers  to  iTomer's  description  of  the 
Island  called  (by  his  Commentators) 
Lachaea3, — as  it  seems,  judging  from 
Virgil,  Statius,  and  Tacitus,  to  have 

3 “ Opposed  to  the  Cyclopean  coasts  there  lay 

An  Isle,  whose  hdlstheir  subject  fields  survey ; 

Its  name  Lachtea,  crown’d  with  many  a grove. 

Where  savage  goats,  through  pathless  thick, 
ets,  rove. 

No  needy  mortals  here,  with  hunger  bold. 

Or  vent'rous  hunters,  threugh  the  wintry 
cold 
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been  uninhabited  in  Homer’s  days,  — 
and  as  it  possesses,  on  its  south-eastern 
shore,  a Harbour,  where  Tiberius  kept 
a Squadron  to  guard  his  person,  probably 
Homer  meant  to  describe  Ulysses  as 
having  (after  he  quitted  the  iEolian 
Isles  the  second  time)  anchored  at  Ca- 
preae,  and  left  his  fleet  there;  proceeding 
himself,  with  one  vessel  only,  to  the 
Promontory  of  Surrentum ; encoun- 
tering, on  that  coast,  Polyphemus; 
thence  sailing  to  the  country  of  the 
Laestrygones,  near  Caieta;  and  after 
the  destruction  of  his  vessels,  by  those 
savages,  gaining,  with  one  bark  alone, 
iEaea,  the  realm  of  Circe.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  interior  of  these  Caves, 
judging  by  their  present  appearance,  are 
more  probably  the  scene  whence  Virgil 
borrowed  Images  for  his  Tartarus  than 
in  the  Grotto  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl. 1 
On  the  Strand,  to  the  right  of  these 
Caves,  are  remains  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  a SUicernium  : and  farther  to 
the  right,  at  the  brink  of  a Cliff  near  the 
Capuchin  Convent,  are  vestiges  of  a 
Columbarium.  On  a Cliff,  to  the  left  of 
the  Temples  of  the  Sirens,  are  the  Sub- 
structions of  the  immense  and  magnificent 
Temple  of  Ceres , which  once  adorned  this 
coast,  and  gave  her  name  to  what  is  now 
denominated  the  Promontory  of  Sor- 
rento : and  on  the  Strand,  beneath  this 
Temple,  pieces  of  a Composition,  called 
Sorrento  Stone,  supposed  to  have  ori- 
ginally made  part  of  the  incrustations  of 
the  Temple,  are  frequently  found.  The 
colour  of  the  composition  is  blue ; some 
pieces  being  opaque,  others  transparent. 
Emeralds,  and  white  Cornelians,  are 
likewise  found  on  the  Sorrentine  Shore ; 
and  persons  w ishing  to  examine  the  sub- 
structions of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  should 
seek  for  them  on  the  Cliff,  under  the 
Vittoria  Hotel,  near  which  an  extensive 
range  of  Arches,  Chambers,  and  Re- 
ticulated Brick-work,  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Edifice,  may  still  be  seen : and 
in  the  Kitchen  of  the  Villa  is  an  ancient 
Well,  communicating,  by  means  of  a 
subterranean  Aqueduct,  with  the  cele- 
brated Greek  Piscina?  which  supply  the 
Town  and  Piano  of  Sorrento  with  water. 

Pursue  their  flight;  but  leave  them  safe  to 
bound 

From  hiil  to  hill,  o’er  all  the  desert  ground.” 

Odutsry , Book  IX. 

1  The  descent  through  these  Caves  to  the  sea 
has  been  lately  walled  up,  by  order  of  the  Nea- 
litan  Government : a circumstance  much  to 
lamented ; as  this  is  by  far  the  best  Landing- 

\ 


Spl  endid  Columns  of  Cipolino,  and  va- 
rious other  architectural  decorations, 
have  been  found  within  the  precincts  of 
this  Temple.  On  the  side  of  the  an- 
cient Quay,  now  inundated  by  the  sea, 
and  close  to  the  Marina  Piccola  di  Sor- 
rento, stands  a IHle  of  ancient  Brick- 
work: which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  a Monument  erected  by  the  Sor- 
rentines  to  the  memory  of  Lyparus,  a 
foreign  prince,  who  resided  among  them, 
and  was  a great  benefactor  to  their 
country.2  Between  the  Marina  Pic- 
cola and  the  Marina  Grande  di  Sor- 
rento, is  a magnificent  Grecian  Arch , 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Entrance  to 
the  Celia  of  a Temple  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune : the  Celia  is  entire,  its  incrust- 
ations excepted ; and  ancient  Corridors, 
nearly  perfect,  lead  down  from  a Cliff 
at  Sorrento  (on  w'hich  stands  the  Pa- 
lazzo Mastrolili)  to  the  interior  of  this 
Temple.  Proximate  to  the  above-named 
Grecian  Arch,  on  the  Strand,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  in  the  sea,  are  huge 
Masses  of  ancient  Stone-work  and 
Brick-w'ork,  which  evidently  made  part 
of  the  Temple;  together  with  a small 
Corridor  nearly  perfect,  although  half 
filled  with  water,  and  leading  to  a large, 
circular,  well-preserved  ancient  Bath , 
w'hich,  by  the  aid  of  a boat,  may  be  seen, 
through  a Chasm  in  the  Cliff,  and  is  said 
to  contain  Paintings.  Beyond  this 
Bath  is  another , of  a quadrilateral  form, 
uncommonly  large,  in  perfect  preserv- 
ation, and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
a Temple  consecrated  to  Venus.  It  is 
practicable  to  enter,  and  row  round  this 
Bath,  in  a small  boat.  To  the  left  of 
the  Town,  and  at  the  point  of  the  Pro- 
montory of  Sorrento,  on  a Rock,  con- 
siderably undennined  and  w'orn  away  by 
the  sea,  are  remains  of  a quadrilateral 
Edifice  of  Reticulated  Brick-w'ork,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a Temple  consecrated 
to  Hercules.  Large  Masses  of  the  Opus 
Reticulatum,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
covered  with  w'ater,  a Terrace  with  its 
original  Pavement  remaining,  and  Cor- 
ridors, stuccoed,  and  in  one  part  painted 
w'ith  the  Tyrian  purple,  so  prevalent  at 
Pompeii 3,  is  all  now  discoverable  of 

place  in  the  Piano;  and  likewise  the  most  con- 
venient Bathing-place. 

2 /Eolus,  who  reigned  over  the  .Foliae,  now 
called  the  Lipari  Islands,  had  several  descend- 
ants ; all  of  whom  were  famed  for  good  quali- 
ties ; and  Lyparus  might,  perhaps,  be  one  of 
them. 

3 So  partial  were  the  Ancients  to  this  colour. 
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this  Temple ; on  the  ascent  behind  which 
arc  interesting  traces  of  the  Villa  of  Ve- 
tlius  Pollio : namely,  remains  of  a Bridge ; 
two  salt-water  Reservoirs  for  fishes,  in 
one  of  which  is  a rill  of  spring  water;  a 
Kitchen  with  its  Stoves  and  1-  ire-place 
quite  perfect ; several  adjoining  Rooms, 
probably  Offices  for  Servants ; Pave- 
ments of  ancient  stucco ; and  Walls  of 
the  Opus  lleticulatum.  The  Reservoir 
into  which  flows  the  rill  of  spring  water 
was  probably  devoted  to  a species  of  lish, 
already  mentioned,  called  the  Moruna, 
and  supposed  to  thrive  best  in  a mixture 
of  fresh  and  salt  water.  It  is  said  that 
when  Augustus  was  feasting  with  Ve- 
dius  Pollio  in  this  Villa,  a Slave  broke, 
by  accident,  a crystal  vase,  belonging  to 
a costly  set ; upon  which  Pollio  con- 
demned him  to  be  thrown  into  the  Re- 
servoir, and  become  food  for  the  fishes : 
but  Augustus,  indignant  at  this  cruel 
order,  forbade  its  execution ; likewise 
commanding  the  whole  set  of  crystal  to 
be  broken,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Reservoir  to  be  rendered  useless.1 
In  a Cove  beyond  the  Villa  of  Pollio, 
are  considerable  vestiges  of  ancient 
Arches,  CoitHots,  &c.  now  called  Porti- 
glione ; perhaps  a corruption  of  the 
words  Porta,  and  Leone ; for  these 
Arches,  according  to  the  present  ap- 
earance  of  the  Ruins,  may  probably 
ave  been  entrances  to  Caves  belonging 
to  an  Amphitheatre,  and  consequently 
appropriated  to  lions  and  other  wild 
beasts.  The  ascent  from  the  Cove  to 
the  Ruins  above  the  Arches  being  steep 
and  dangerous,  it  is  advisable,  after 
having  viewed  the  Arches  from  the 
Cove,  to  row  to  the  Marina  di  Paolo 
(situated  between  the  Cove  and  the 
Villa  of  Pollio),  landing  there,  and  then 
walking  to  the  Cliff  (immediately  above 
the  Cove),  where,  in  a Farm  belonging 
to  Don  Salvatore  di  Turris,  are  Ruins 
which  evidently  communicated  with 
those  below,  called  Portiglione.  The 
shape  of  these  Ruins,  and  the  Arches 
still  visible  in  that  part  nearest  to  the 
Cove,  seem  to  announce  an  Amphi- 
theatre : and  behind  these  Ruins  are 
considerable  remains  of  Walls  of  re- 
ticulated brick- work,  which,  judging  by 

that  even  their  galleys  displayed  it : for  hi  the 
Odyssey,  where  Bach®*  is  mentioned,  we 
read  — 

“ And  there,  no  vessel,  with  vermilion  prorc. 
Or  hark  of  traffic,  glides  from  shore  to  shore.” 

1 This  Reservoir  appears  to  have  been  pur. 
posely  destroyed. 


their  form,  appear  to  have  enclosed  a 
Circus : and  in  this  enclosure  a fine  Co- 
lumn of  marble,  probably  used  instead 
of  an  obelisk,  was,  not  long  since,  dis- 
covered. It  seems  likely  that  the  Am- 
phitheatre and  Circus,  if  such  they  were, 
might  have  been  common  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Syrentum  and  Massa;  as 
the  former  Town  is  supposed  to  have 
extended  nearly  to  the  V ilia  of  Pollio, 
and  the  latter  Town  (of  great  celebrity 
in  ancient  days)  is  not  far  distant  from 
Portiglione.  Beyond  this  Cove,  on  a 
height  now  called  Punta  della  Campa- 
nella,  but  anciently  denominated  Sur- 
renlinum  Promontorium,  and  likewise 
Alhenceum,  stood  a Temple  consecrated 
to  Minerva;  and  if  we  may  credit  Seneca 
and  Strabo  ®,  built  by  Ulysses  3 : but  this 
Temple,  another  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
which  stood  on  the  same  Promontory, 
and  several  more  Temples,  mentioned 
by  classic  writers,  as  having  once  adorned 
the  Sorrentine  coast,  are  now  levelled 
with  the  soil,  or  engulfed  by  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Sorrento  has  suffered  so 
severely  from  earthquakes,  war,  and  ra- 
pine, that  few  of  its  antiquities  remain  : 
it  was,  however,  not  long  since,  em- 
bellished with  one  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
Statues  extant ; but  all  the  upper  part 
has  been  purloined ; and  little  is  now  to 
be  seen  except  the  pedestal ; one  large 
fragment  of  which  was  found,  during 
the  year  1834,  in  a building  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  the  broken  pedestal  re- 
mains. This  fragment  is  covered  with 
hieroglyphics  denoting  that  Osirei,  the 
Father"  of  Sesostris,  and  the  Sovereign 
represented  by  the  Statue,  reigned  over 
an  obedient  people.  The  hieroglyphics 
in  question  are  particularly  deep  and 
well  cut ; and  the  Tomb  of  Osirei,  when 
opened  by  Belzoni  at  Thebes,  was  found 
to  be  the  most  magnificent  there. 

We  have  no  record  respecting  the  time 
when  the  Statue  of  Osirei  was  brought 
to  Sorrento.  An  Inscription,  at  the 
Piano  Gate,  in  honour  of  Trajan,  and 
another  in  honour  of  Antonius  Pius 
(both  nearly  obliterated),  another  under 
the  Portico  of  the  Church  of  S.  Anto- 
ni no,  mentioning  a Temple  dedicated  to 
Venus ; Columns,  Sarcophagi,  and  Al- 

* “ Alta  procelloso  spcculatur  vert  ice  Pal- 
lace.” — Sec  Seneca,  Epist  lxxvii:  and  Strabo. 
V.  247. 

3 Temples  consecrated  to  celestial  divinities 
were  usually  built  on  lofty  eminences  by  the 
Greeks,  who  thought  it  a duty  to  place  them  as 
near  as  possible  to  Olympus. 
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tars,  may  still  be  found  here. 1 Ancient 
Bassi  Rilievi  of  Dolphins,  the  emblems 
(as  before  observed)  of  a maritime  peo- 
ple, ornament  some  of  the  Fountains. 
A small  part  of  the  Exterior  Wall  of  I’te 
Pantheon  is  discoverable  on  the  outside 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo  ; and  fixed 
in  the  Walls  of  an  Archway,  leading  to 
the  Cathedral,  are  Bassi  Rilievi,  much 
injured  by  time,  but  very  beautiful.  The 
Cathedral  evidently  stands  upon  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Temple,  the  Court  of 
which  remains : the  Door-case  of  the 
principal  Entrance  to  this  Church  is 
composed  of  Parian  marble  finely 
worked,  and  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Apollo : and  the  superb  Basso  Rilievo 
above  this  splendid  Door-case  exhibits 
Gryphons  and  Acanthus  Leaves,  and 
likewise  belonged  originally  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Apollo  ; as  did  the  Door-case  of 
one  of  the  lateral  Entrances  to  the 
Church,  and  some  of  its  interior  orna- 
ments. The  Archiepiscopal  Palace  con- 
tains two  fine  Grecian  Bassi  Rilievi, 
representing  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons ; 
a Crosier  of  Corinthian  brass,  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  that 
were  made  ; and,  in  the  Garden,  a beau- 
tiful Greek  Vase,  probably  designed  to 
contain  the  Aqua  lustrale  of  tne  An- 
cients. Beyond  the  Piano  Gate,  in  a 
Street  denominated  The  Borgo,  are  An- 
tiquities which  deserve  especial  notice, 
namely,  the  Greek  lHscincr,  repaired  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  the  year  160,  anil 
still  quite  perfect.  Here  are  a consider- 
able number  of  Wells,  apparently  in- 
tended to  ventilate  this  immense  Re- 
servoir, which  now,  as  in  times  past, 
supplies  the  Town  of  Sorrento  and  its 
Piano  with  excellent  purified  water, 
brought  through  an  Aqueduct  from  the 
Apennine.  The  Arches  of  the  Reser- 
voir are  so  skilfully  constructed  as  to 
support  a large  Garden,  which  contains 

1 Fixed  to  an  outside  wall  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Antonino  (the  Patron  Saint  of  Sorrento)  is 
one  of  the  ancient  Parian  marble  Vases  which 
held  purifying  water. 

s The  Garden  of  the  Villa  Pisani,  in  the  Pi- 
anodi  Sorrento,  contains  a Myrtle-tree,  the  stern 
of  which  is  seven  pal  mi  and  a half  in  circum. 
ference. 

* A Masseria  is  an  enclosure  containing 
orange,  lemon,  and  olive  trees,  cows,  poultry, 
a kitchen-garden,  and  a farm-house,  in  which 
•ilk-worms  are  usually  reared. 

4 Homer  mentions  this  kind  of  olive  : — 

“ There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  entwined,  and  branches  interwove: 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smiled 
With  sister-ft-uits;  one  fertile,  one  waswil  I ” 
Odyssey,  Book  V. 
Meta  possesses,  close  to  the  seashore,  an 


the  loftiest  Orange-Trees  in  the  whole 
Piano  : and  adjoining  this  Garden  are 
other  Wells,  apparently  intended  to  ven- 
tilate the  Reservoir,  together  with  con- 
siderable remains  of  a Crypto  Porticus, 
and  a Structure  which  resembled  a Na u- 
machia,  till  filled  with  earth,  and  planted 
with  vegetables.  Farther  on,  in  the  way 
to  the  Village  of  S.  Agnello,  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  Temple,  supposed  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Venus  : and  here  are 
myrtle-trees,  so  large,  and  apparently  so 
old,  that  one  could  almost  fancy  them 
coeval  with  the  Temple  in  the  Court  of 
which  they  vegetate.  - At  the  end  of  a 
Lane,  near  the  Capuchin-Convent,  is  a 
Masseria  3,  where  remains  of  an  ancient 
Roman  Edifice,  probably  a Temple  con- 
secrated to  Vesta,  may  be  traced.  Meta, 
a large  Town,  immediately  under  the 
limestone  mountains,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Piano,  contains  a handsome 
Church,  beautifully  situated,  and  near 
which  are  several  very  old  and  fine  wild 
olive  trees4,  reported  to  have  been  sacred 
to  Minerva : and  this  circumstance, 
united  with  the  commanding  position  of 
the  Church,  induces  a belief  that  it  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Minerva.  The  ancient  public 
Burial-ground,  in  which  several  Phoe- 
nician Tombs,  Skeletons,  Carthaginian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  Coins,  Lamps,  Vases, 
and  personal  Ornaments,  have  been 
discovered,  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of 
the  Highway  leading  from  Sorrento  to 
Ponte  Maggiore,  a Bridge  at  the  base 
of  the  limestone  mountains:  and  in 

some  of  these  Tombs  Skeletons  have 
been  found  from  seven  to  eight  feet 
long,  with  skulls  large  in  proportion.  5 
Patches  of  ancient  Pavement  arc  seen 
in  the  Streets  of  Sorrento ; which  re- 
semble those  of  Pompeii ; as  does  the 
manner  in  which  the  houses  are  con- 
structed.6 The  Fortifications,  though  of 

Acidulous  Spring,  the  water  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  beneficial  in  bilious 
complaints. 

5 Armour,  resembling  network,  was  found  in 
one  of  these  tombs:  and  a shoit  time  since  a 
peasant,  while  trenching  the  earth  above  them, 
dug  up  a cretu  cotta  Vessel,  of  a circular  shape, 
ornamented  with  paintings,  which  represent 
the  fi-h  called,  in  Italian,  Catamajo,  and  pro. 
ducing  the  ancient  ink,  by  the  Moderns  deno- 
minated Sappia 

« Persons  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  with 
respect  to  the  Antiquities  of  the  Sorrcntine 
Shore,  should  consult  a Work  written  upon  this 
subject  by  Philippo  Anastasio,  and  entitled 
“ Antiquit.  Surrcnt. and  another  Work, 
written  by  his  nephew,  and  entitled  “ Agnelli 
Anastasii  Animadversioites.” 
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modern  date,  merit  notice  ; because  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
erected,  either  in  Italy,  or  Magna  Grse- 
cia,  for  the  purpose  of  having  cannon 
planted  on  them.  1 But  the  object  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  Strangers  is  the 
paternal  Mansion  and  Birth-place  of  the 
amiable  though  unfortunate  Torquato 
Tasso  ; one  of  the  greatest  Poets  whose 
inspirations  have  shed  a lustre  over  mo- 
dern ages.  This  Mansion,  delightfully 
situated  on  a Cliff  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Site  of  an  ancient  Temple,  displays, 
'on  an  outside  Wall,  a mutilated  Bust, 
in  terra  cotta , of  the  immortal  Bard  ; and 
in  the  Saloon  up-stairs  are,  a marble 
Bust,  called  Bernardo  Tasso,  though 
more  probably  it  represents  a Roman 
Senator4;  a Medallion  of  Alexander, 
finely  executed  ; another  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar  when  young  ; another  of  Agrippina ; 
and  another  of  Marcus  Aurelius  : they 
are  ancient,  and  were  all  found  at  Sor- 
lento.  Beyond  the  Saloon  is  a Terrace 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples : but  the  chamber  in 
which  Torquato  Tasso  was  born  is  fallen 
into  the  sea.  This  Mansion  now  be- 
longs to  the  Duca  di  Laurito,  w’ho  de- 
scends, in  the  female  line,  from  Tasso’s 
family.  When  Bernardo,  the  father  of 
Torquato,  came  from  northern  Italy  to 
settle  at  Sorrento,  he  found  its  streets 
ornamented  with  handsome  houses,  and 
their  inhabitants  so  kind  and  hospitable 
to  foreigners,  that  he  calls  the  Town 
“ I'  albergo  della  Cortesia ; ” speaks  of 
the  deliciousness  of  the  fruit,  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  animal  food  ; and 
then  adds  ; L*aere  h si  sere  no,  si  temper- 
alOySt  salutifero , si  vitale,  che  gV  uomini 
die  senza  provar  altro  cielo  ci  vivono  sono 
quasi  immortals Such  likewise  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Ancients  with  respect 
to  the  Sorrentine  climate : for  Galen, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  suc- 

1 Sorrento,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  Republics  of  Magna  Grae- 
da  ; and,  previous  to  the  invention  of  artillery, 
must  have  been  a very  strong  place. 

* The  robe  trimmed  with  sheep-skin,  which 
forme  the  drapery  of  this  Bust,  was  worn  by 

* Senators  during  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman 
Republic. 

* Homer,  when  speaking  of  the  Garden  of 
Alclnous,  exactly  describes  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento. 

*♦  Tall  thriving  trees  confess’d  the  fruitful 
mould ; 

The  verdant  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 

Here  the  blue  fig  with  luscious  juiceso’erflows, 
With  deepest  red  the  full  pomegranate  glows. 
The  branches  bend  beneath  the  weighty  pear, 
And  silver  olives  flourish  all  the  year. 


cessful  physicians  of  antiquity,  advised 
all  his  patients  who  required  invigor- 
ating to  visit  this  Piano,  or  the  con- 
tiguous Lactarian  Hills  : and  to  Galen 
virtually  are  the  Sorrentines  indebted 
for  the  reparation  of  their  Piscinae  (a.  d. 
160)  by  his  Imperial  Patient,  Antoninus 
Pius,  whom  he  sent  hither.  There  is 
no  spot  in  southern  Italy,  or  Magna 
Graecia,  so  temperately  warm  during 
summer,  so  well  screened  from  the  east 
wind  during  winter  and  spring,  or  so 
much  calculated,  at  all  seasons,  to  pro- 
mote longevity,  as  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento. This  Plain,  which  extends  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
appears  to  be  the  mouth  of  an  extinct 
volcano ; as  it  consists  of  deep  and  nar- 
row ravines,  now  formed  into  roads  and 
footpaths ; volcanic  rocks,  caverns,  and 
small  level  spots  of  tufo ; while  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  all  composed 
of  limestone.  The  Plain  is  one  con- 
tinued series  of  Orchards  divided  from 
each  other  by  walls,  and  intersected  with 
Villas,  Towns,  and  Villages:  these  Or- 
chards, however,  are  not  of  the  common 
sort ; for  here,  the  pomegranate,  the  aloe, 
the  acacia,  the  abeal,  the  mulberry,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  apricot,  the  peach, 
the  sorbus,  the  fig,  the  vine,  the  olive,  the 
bay,  the  cypress,  the  chestnut,  the  wal- 
nut, the  wide-spreading  oak,  and  mag- 
nificent maritime  stone-pine,  are  so 
beautifully  mingled  and  contrasted  wdth 
multitudes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  that 
persons  standing  on  an  eminence  and 
looking  down  upon  this  Spot  might 
fancy  it  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.3 
The  Plain  rises  gradually  to  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  is  bounded  by  the  Montes  Lactarii ; 
beyond  which,  on  the  east,  rises  the 
Mountain  of  S.  Angelo  *,  reputed  to  be 
5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
therefore  the  sun,  during  summer,  does 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  gale 
Eternal  breathes  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail 
Each  dropping  pear  another  pear  supplies, 

On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arise  : 

The  same  mild  season  gives  the  blooms  to  blow. 
The  buds  to  harden,  and  the  fruits  to  grow.” 

Odyssey,  Book  VII. 

The  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento  frequently  bear  blossoms  and  fruit  (of 
one,  two,  or  even  three  years  old)  at  the  same 
time ; and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  bitter  orange  is  indigenous  to  the  Piano. 
The  arms  of  Sorrento,  when  an  independent 
State,  wa9  a crown  encircled  by  a wreath  of 
orange  leaves. 

* This  mountain  is  the  Screen  which,  in 
winter  and  spring,  protects  the  Pi3no  and  Town 
of  Sorrento  from  the  east-wind. 
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not  shine  on  the  Piand  till  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  he  has  risen  ; and  when 
he  descehds  into  the  caves  of  Thetis, 
the  Piano  is  sheltered  from  his  beams 
by  western  mountains ; consequently 
every  summer-night  is  deliciously  cool. 
Moreover,  this  Piano  being  a narrow 
Peninsula,  between  the  immense  Bay 
of  Naples,  and  the  still  more  extensive 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  fanned  continually 
by  sea  breezes;  neither  can  reflected 
heat  be  felt  here,  because  the  trees  com- 
pletely shadow  the  earth ; and  as  they 
are,  generally  speaking,  evergreens,  ex- 
cept the  deciduous  plants  whose  leaves 
feed  silk- worms  and  cattle,  Sorrento  and 
the  whole  Piano  are  exempt  from  the 
noxious  damps  of  autumn,  produced  by 
the  annual  decay  of  vegetation;  while 
the  immense  and  lofty  mountain  of  S. 
Angelo  screens  them,  during  winter, 
from  easterly  winds.  The  Piano  con- 
tains only  two  modern  Edifices  worthy 
of  notice;  one  is,  the  Villa  Correale, 
much  admired  for  its  beautiful  Stair- 
case; and  the  other  is  the  Cocumella, 
which,  like  the  houses  of  Pompeii,  has 
a Vestibule,  and  beyond  it  an  open 
Quadrangle,  containing  a curiously  con- 
structed ltrell,of  excellent  water.  Under 
this  Quadrangle  are  a Crypto  Porticus, 
and  a large  Reservoir ; the  iatter  of  which 
is  said  to  communicate  with  the  ancient 
Greek  Piscinae.  The  Upper  Story  of 
the  Cocumella  boasts  a Terrace  which 
commands  one  of  the  loveliest  prospects 
existing.  The  only  wide  Carriage- road 
of  the  Piano  is  three  miles  in  length, 
and  formed  by  means  of  bridges  thrown 
over  the  ravines : the  other  public  paths 
are  narrow ; though  sufficiently  wide  for 
Sorrentine  carriages  1 ; and  all  lie  be- 
tween lofty  Walls2,  which,  however  in- 
jurious to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
afford  shade  even  at  mid-day  during 
summer,  and  protection  from  equinoxial 
and  wintry  storms  of  wind.  Tnc  Towrn 
of  Sorrento  and  its  dependencies  con- 
tain about  30,000  inhabitants  ; who  still 
deserve  the  character  given  of  them  by 
Bernardo  Tasso,  with  respect  to  their 
attention  and  kindness  to  Foreigners. 
Hospitable,  so  far  as  making  entertain- 
ments goes,  they  cannot  be ; having  no 
longer  the  power : but  their  fruit,  time, 
and  services,  are  always  at  the  command 

* Sorrentine  carriages  are  not  wider  than 
were  the  ancient  carriages  at  Pompeii. 

2 These  walls  appear  to  have  been  built  to 
preserve  the  earth  on  each  side  from  falling  into 
the  paths;  which,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
originally  ravines,  formed  by  the  hand  of  natui?. 


of  a Foreigner.  Three  or  four  gener- 
ations of  one  family  often  live  together 
here,  under  the  same  roof,  according  to 
the  ancient  Grecian  custom : and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  above  90  years  old,  and 
perfectly  exempt  from  infirmities.  With 
respect  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  cli- 
mate, therefore,  Bernardo  Tasso  seems 
again  to  have  judged  right:  and  with 
regard  to  provisions,  beef,  veal,  fish, 
butter,  milk,  honey,  fruits  and  water,  are 
all  excellent.  Hogmeat  is  so  peculiarly 
fine,  that  hogs  are  denominated  “ The 
Citizens  of  Sorrento ; ” and  the  wine  of 
this  district  is  light  and  wholesome,  al- 
though less  esteemed  now,  than  it  was 
by  the  Ancients.3  Another  circum- 
stance, namely,  the  cleanliness  of  the 
Sorrentines,  with  respect  to  their  per- 
sons, houses,  and  public  paths,  tends 
much  to  promote  the  salubrity  of  their 
Piano : and,  owing  to  the  local  situation 
of  this  favoured  spot,  Fahrenheit’s  Ther- 
mometer, out  of  doors,  when  properly 
guarded  from  reflected  heat,  seldom 
rises  higher  .here,  during  the  day,  in 
June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
than  76°;  never  higher  than  from  62°, 
to  64°,  during  the  night ; and  during 
the;  peculiarly  wfarm  summers  of  the 
years  1825,  and  1826,  its  utmost  height, 
at  the  hottest  period  of  the  day,  seldom 
reached  77°.  In  winter  it  rarely  falls 
below  temperate. 

Lodging  Houses  (the  most  eligible  of 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix ) 
may  be  procured  here,  at  moderate 
prices:  and  the  sobriety,  civility,  and 
general  good  conduct  of  "the  Sorrentines, 
is  a great  recommendation  to  their  Pi- 
ano, by  enabling  Strangers  to  walk  alone 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  in  this 
District,  without  risk  of  being  insulted 
or  pillaged. 

ENVIRONS  OF  SORRENTO. 

The  Mountains  which  border  the  Pi- 
ano di  Sorrento  abound  with  delightful 
walks  and  rides  : among  the  latter  that 
to  the  Conti  delle  Fontanelle,  e di  Cer - 
menna , is  particularly  admired.  Conti 
seems  to  be  a corruption  of  the  word 
Colli , hills,  which  are  situated  between 
two  and  three  miles  fVom  the  town  of 
Sorrento,  and  present  a magnificent  view 

3 The  Massicum,  and  the  Surrentinum,  are 
mentioned  as  celebrated  wines,  by  ancient  au- 
thors; and  some  of  the  Sorrentine  white 
wine  is  still  particularly  good,  and  now  called 
Conti, 
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of  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerfio 
(both  displayed  at  the  same  moment), 
the  three  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  anciently 
the  Siren us<e  Insula,  immortalised  by 
Homer,  one  of  which  contains  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Temple,  the  Coast  near 
Amalfi,  the  site  of  Paestum,  and  the 
Heights  near  the  Gulf  of  I’olicastro. 
During  the  months  of  September  and 
October  immense  nets,  for  catching 
quails,  are  erected  on  this  spot ; below 
which  is  the  Thunny  Fishery  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  a stupendous  Arch, 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  near  the 
margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; which 
Arch,  and  the  Path  leading  to  it,  fur- 
nish fine  subjects  for  the  pencil.  In 
order  to  see  this  Arch  (called  Arco  tie  S. 
Elia),  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  Wine- 
house  on  the  summit  of  the  Ilili  which 
rises  between  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and 
Salerno;  then  turning  into  a path  on 
the  left,  through  a small  Masseria,  ter- 
minated by  a Cliff,  down  which  is  a 
Goat-track  terminated  by  the  Arch. 

The  ride  from  the  Town  of  Sorrento, 
through  Arola,  to  S'.  Maria  Castello, 
occupies  about  three  hours  and  a half  in 
going,  but  rather  less  in  returning;  and 
displays  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery. 
On  reaching  the  foot  of  a hillock  crown- 
ed by  the  Church  of  Arola,  the  Tra- 
veller should  turn  to  the  left;  passing 
down  a Lane,  and  thence  proceeding 
through  a Pergola  to  a Cottage ; on  the 
left  of  which  are  Steps  leading  to  a 
pretty  Coppice,  composed  of  arbuti, 
Mediterranean  heaths,  and  other  shrubs  : 
at  the  extremity  of  this  Coppice  is  a 
Cliff,  which  commands  the  whole  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesu- 
vius, and  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
After  having  seen  this  view,  the  Tra- 
veller should  go  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hillock  crowned  by  the  Church  of 
Arola;  thence  ascending  the  Hill  on 
the  right,  beyond  the  Church  ; and  pass- 
ing through  a Village,  and  a Chestnut 
Wood,  to  the  commencement  of  an 
Eminence  on  which  stands  the  Chapel 
of  S*.  Maria  Castello.  At  the  base  of 
this  Eminence  is  a Path  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  brink  of  a Precipice, 
which  commands  a sublime  view  of  the 
Town  of  Positano,  the  line  of  Coast 
extending  toward  Amalfi,  and  the  im- 
mense Gulf  of  Salerno.  After  having 
seen  this  view,  the  Traveller  should 

1 Travellers  who  wish  to  ascend  Sant'  Angelo, 
sometimes  go  by  water  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  Vico;  disembark  there;  ascend  the 
mountain,  which  cannot  be  done  under  five 
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proceed  to  S*.  Maria  Castello  ; and  then 
walk  to  the  edge  of  a Cliff  on  the  right 
of  a Chapel,  and  displaying  a prospect 
somewhat  similar  to  that  last  mentioned, 
but  more  extensive.  Near  the  Chapel 
of  Sa.  Maria  Castello  is  a solitary  Cot- 
tage, where  bread,  water,  and  food  for 
mules,  may  be  procured;  and  where 
persons  who  bring  a cold  dinner  with 
them  may  find  a small  room  to  sit  in, 
during  their  meal. 

Camaldoli,  a suppressed  but  once 
magnificent  Convent,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  the  Lactarian  Hills, 
and  well  worth  seeing,  is  not  more  than 
half  an  hour’s  walk  from  Arola,  through 
a chestnut  grove : but  persons  who  like 
horse-exercise  usually  ride  from  Ponte 
Maggiore  to  Camaldoli,  a distance  of 
about  two  miles,  and  return  by  way  of 
Arola.  Camaldoli  is  now  become  the 
residence  of  a wealthy  Neapolitan  Mer- 
chant. 

The  ascent  from  the  Piano  di  Sor- 
rento to  the  summit  of  Monte  Sant’ 
Angelo  is  not  so  easy  as  from  Castel- 
lamare;  but,  nevertheless,  ladies,  car- 
ried by  Portantini,  have  been  known  to 
go  and  return  in  one  day : and  for  Gen- 
tlemen this  excursion,  with  the  aid  of  a 
mule,  is  not  very  toilsome.  The  heights 
of  Sant’  Angelo  are  covered  bv  noble 
woods,  and  embellished  with  Beeches, 
unique  in  size  and  beauty ; the  views,  in 
all  directions,  are  sublime  ; and  the  Re- 
positories for  ice,  or,  more  properly, 
frozen  snow,  which  supply  Naples  and 
its  environs  with  that  indispensable  lux- 
ury, merit  observation.  The  snow  is 
preserved  by  being  thrown  into  pits 
about  50  feet  deep,  and  25  feet  broad  at 
the  top,  in  the  form  of  a sugar-loaf. 
About  three  feet  from  the  bottom  is  a 
wooden  grate,  which  serves  for  a drain, 
if  any  of  the  snow  should  happen  to 
melt ; and  before  it  is  thrown  in,  the 
pits  are  lined  with  straw  and  the  prun- 
mgs  of  trees  : when  thrown  in  the  snow 
is  rammed  down  till  it  becomes  a solid 
mass.  It  is  afterwards  covered  with 
a roof  in  the  form  of  a low  cone,  and 
chiefly  composed  of  prunings  of  trees 
and  straw. 1 

The  ride  going  from  the  Town  of 
Sorrento  to  S.  Agata  by  the  new  road, 
and  returning  through  Massa,  by  the 
lower  road,  occupies  about  three  hours, 
and  exhibits  beautiful  scenery.  The 

hours  and  a half;  dine  at  the  first  Well ; and 
return  in  the  evening  to  Caatcllamare  : the 
descent  to  that  town,  from  the  upper  Well,  oc- 
cupies six  hours  and  a half. 
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distance  from  Sorrento  to  S.  Agata  by 
the  new  road,  is  little  more  than  a mile; 
from  S.  Agata  to  Massa  about  two 
miles ; and  from  Massa,  by  the  lower 
road,  to  Sorrento,  about  three  miles  ; 
the  Town  of  Massa,  nearly  a mile  in 
length,  not  being  taken  into  this  com- 
putation. S.  Agata,  placed  at  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  Lactarian  Hills  look- 
ing down  on  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  is  a 
rettv  Village  ; at  the  end  of  which, 
anging  over  the  Gulf,  stands  a spacious 
Villa,  called  the  Belvedere,  and  proxi- 
mate to  a Terrace  commanding  a su- 
perb view  of  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, the  Islands  of  the  Sirens,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Gulf.  The  Morena, 
the  Thunny,  and  other  excellent  fishes 
caught  in  this  Gulf,  are  usually  carried 
twice  a day  to  a Repository  at  S.  Agata, 
in  order  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  Na- 
ples. 

Massa,  as  already  mentioned,  was  a 
celebrated  Town  in  remote  ages ; so 
celebrated,  that  it  gave,  and  indeed  still 
gives,  its  name  to  the  whole  district  on, 
and  adjoining,  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, near  which  it  stands.  We  are 
tolft,  by  classic  writers,  that  the  Sirens, 
Thelxiepsca  and  Aglaopheme,  Queens 
of  certain  small  Islands  named  Sire- 
nusae,  and  situated  in  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  likewise  bore  sway  over  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  and  the  Town  of 
Massa  ; where,  during  the  reign  of  these 
Siren  Queens,  in  the  days  of  Ulysses, 
there  was  an  Academy  renowned  for 
learning  and  eloquence  : but  the  stu- 
dents abused  their  knowledge,  “ to  the 
colouring  of  wrong,  and  the  corruption 
of  manners  ; ” consequently,  the  Sirens 
were  fabled,  by  the  sweetness  of  their 
voices,  to  draw  the  unwary  into  ruin. 1 2 
Massa  is  delightfully  situated  among 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens,  on  a Clin 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples ; but  not  sufficiently  high  to 

i Next,  where  the  Sirens  dwell,  you  plough 
the  seas ; 

Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction 
please. 

Unblest  the  man  whom  music  wins  to  stay 

Nigh  the  cursed  shore,  and  listen  to  the  lay  ; 

No  more  that  wretch  shall  view'  the  joys  of 
life, 

His  blooming  oflkpring,  or  his  beauteous  wife! 
— Odyssey,  Book  XII. 

2 Narrow  open  carriages,  similar  in  width 
to  those,  the  wheels  of  which  have  left  traces 
in  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  chaises-d-porteurs, 
donkeys,  and  excellent  mules,  may  be  hired  at 
Sorrento,  and  in  its  environs.  For  an  open 
carriage  the  usual  demand  is  from  10  to  12  car. 


command  a view  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Sirens.  Vestiges  of  an  Aqueduct  and 
other  ancient  buildings,  may  be  traced 
here  : and  the  Town  contains  a small 
Cathedral  (in  which  there  is  a little 
Picture  of  the  Holy  Family,  attributed 
to  Raphael ) ; a small  Episcopal  Palace 
adjoining  the  Cathedral ; a handsome 
Church  near  the  Marina ; and  several 
good  houses.  The  annual  Fete  in  this 
Church,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
Fair  during  the  day,  and  the  Fireworks 
in  the  evening,  are  supposed  to  be  relics 
of  the  Feries  Stalivee , celebrated  annu- 
ally by  the  Latins,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  Greeks.  There  often  is  good 
Music  in  the  Church  at  this  Festival, 
and  a striking  display  of  beauty  among 
the  female  peasants. 

No  regularly  established  inn  can  be 
found,  either  at  S.  Agata  or  Massa ; 
but,  on  the  15th  of  August,  Travellers 
frequently  hire  a boat  at  Sorrento,  take 
a cold  dinner  with  them,  row  to  Massa, 
hear  the  service  and  music  in  the  Church, 
see  the  Fair,  and  then  proceed  on  mules 
to  S.  Agata ; dining  either  in  the  Villa 
Belvedere,  or  some  other  private  house, 
hired  for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards 
returning  to  Massa,  to  seethe  Fireworks, 
and  embark  for  Sorrento. a 

Persons  who  wish  to  view  the  Coast 
extending  beyond  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Nereides,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno,  may  accomplish  this  little 
voyage,  called  four  leagues,  in  about 
three  hours*  during  serene  and  settled 
weather,  by  the  aid  of  a light  and  safe 
six-oared  barge  : but  as  the  sea  is  usu- 
ally agitated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
Gulfs,  this  little  voyage  should  not  be 
undertaken  when  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  squalls.  The  Coast  from  the 
Marina  Grande  di  Sorrento  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ceres,  is  hold,  well  culti- 

lini  per  day,  and  six  carlini  per  half  day  — for 
a chaise-d-porteurs  with  tiro  jtortanimi,  from 
3 to  10  carlini,  according  to  the  distance, 
and  time  occupied  — for  a chaise- a -porieu rs 
with  six  porta nt ini,  from  the  Piano  di  Sorrento 
to  the  heights  of  S.  Angelo  and  back  again,  six 
piastres  — for  a mule  and  guide  to  the  heights 
of  S.  Angelo  and  hack  again,  1!)  carlini  — fora 
mule  and  guide  to  S».  Maria  Castcllo,  S.  Agata, 
Torca,  or  Capo-Campanella,  six  carlini — and 
for  ditto  to  Camaldoli,  Arola,  the  Conti,  or 
Massa,  four  carlini.  But  if  the  rider  should 
dismount,  and  detain  the  mule  and  guide  at 
any  of  the  above-named  places,  the  guide 
would  expect  about  a carlino  an  hour  for  this 
detention. 
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vatcd,  and  clothed  with  olive-woods ; and 
the  ltuins  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules, 
the  pretty  Marina  di  Taolo,  together 
with  the  Hamlets,  Villas,  Churches, 
and  Convents,  which  present  them- 
selves the  whole  way  to  Massa,  greatly 
embellish  the  scene.  Massa  is  a fine 
object  from  the  water,  and  forms  a strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  grand  though  barren 
rocks  of  the  Promontory  of  Minerva. 
The  Point  of  the  Promontory,  denomi- 
nated La  Punta  della  Campanella l,  is 
lofty,  majestic,  and,  to  persons  in  a 
small  boat  rowing  round  it  to  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  somewhat  formidable. 
Capri,  from  this  point,  is  seen  to  parti- 
cular advantage.  The  first  Landing- 
place  which  presents  itself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  is  the  Marina  del  Cantoni  t 
beyond  this  little  Port  rises  an  Island 
very  near  the  Shore,  and  . apparently 
full  of  ancient  Corridors ; but  being 
now  converted  into  a Rabbit-warren, 
the  avenues  to  it  are  secured  by  gates, 
and  the  keys  usually  kept  at  Massa. 
Within  sight  of  the  Island,  and  a very 
short  distance  beyond  it,  is  a small  but 
culiarlv  picturesque  Cove,  called  the 
arina  [Nerano,  from  the  [Temple  of 
the  Nereides  which  stood  there,  and  now' 
a harbour  resorted  to  daily  by  the  fisher- 
men of  S.  Agata,  who  supply  the 
Naples  market  with  fish.  On  the  strand 
at  the  upper  end  of  this  Cove  are  vesti- 
ges of  the  Temple , which  appears  to  have 
been  a very  ancient  and  large  quadrila- 
teral Edifice,  in  style  of  architecture 
sdmewhat  similar  to  the  Temple  of 
Hercules.  It  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  whole  space  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Cove,  judging  by  the  Walls  of  reticu- 
lated stone-work,  which  still  remain. 
The  centre  of  this  Edifice  displays  an 
ancient  Well,  perhaps  for  purifying 
water.  Part  of  an  Aqueduct,  and  seve- 
ral Arches,  belonging  to  the  Temple, 
likewise  remain.  A narrow  Path,  at 
the  brink  of  a Precipice  washed  by  the 
sea,  leads  to  another  Ruin,  the  interior 
of  which  presents  a Christian  Church 
separated  into  three  aisles  by  tw'o  row's 
of  Columns,  eight  in  number ; six  being 
Parian  marble,  the  others  granite  : they 
support  Arches  and  a Wall  above  them, 
painted  in  the  style  of  the  Revivers  of 

1 So  cal  led,  because  near  one  of  the  Martello 
Towers  erected  during  the  invasions  of  the 
Saracens.  Martello  signifies  a Hammer  in 

Italian,  and  Campanella  a Bell;  and  these 
Towers  were  provided  with  alarum-bells  struck 
by  hammers. 
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the  Art,  and  representing  Scriptural 
Histories.  These  Paintings  are  in 
wonderful  preservation,  considering  that 
the  Church  is  unroofed : the  Choir  l.ke- 
wise  (except  w here  the  plaster  is  fallen 
off)  displays  Paintings  in  good  preserv- 
ation. 'l’his  edifice  is  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  S.  Peter  : its  form 
resembles  the  Churches  erected  in  the 
time  of  Constantine ; and  its  outer 
Walls  are  constructed  w ith  coarse  sphe- 
rical Vases,  placed  precisely  like  those 
in  the  Circus  near  Rome,  lately  dis- 
covered to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Son  of  Maxentius;  but  placed  much 
closer  to  each  other : and  if  it  be  a fact 
that  this  mode  of  building  was  first 
adopted  in  the  age  of  Maxentius,  the 
Church  in  question  might  probably  have 
been  erected  soon  after  that  period. 
Small  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
modern  Rooms,  have  been  added  to  the 
Edifice  ; and  on  the  western  Wall  near 
these  Rooms,  is  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion : — 

“ abbas-bartolomeys-gauio-nEap 

HVB-FKRDI N A DO.REliE-PIE-  M E-REPA 

RARE-CVRAYIT  A NO-MCCCCLXXXX.” 

Probably,  therefore,  the  Paintings  were 
executed  during  the  15th  century;  and 
the  modern  Rooms  occupied  by  a pious 
Hermit,  who  afforded  succour  to  Ma- 
riners in  distress.  A considerable  num- 
ber of  Coins  were,  not  very  long  since, 
discovered,  buried  in  the  Moor  of  the 
Sacristy ; and  a Burial-ground,  now 
fallen  into  the  sea,  was  attached  to  this 
Church.2 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Marina 
Nerano  is  the  Village  of  Torda,  an- 
ciently denominated  Theorica , from  the 
processions  of  the  gods  exhibited  here, 
on  their  way  to  a splendid  Temple  (in 
this  vicinity)  consecrated  to  Apollo. 
Previous  to  the  Christian  a?ra,  a proces- 
sion went  annually  from  the  Pantheon 
at  Syrentum  to  the  Temples  of  Miner- 
va and  Apollo,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
Festival  of  the  Lectisternium  : and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Massa  district 
were  obliged  to  furnish  the  persons  who 
w’alked  in  this  procession  with  food 
and  wine.  At  the  present  moment  a 
procession  goes  annually  from  the  Pan- 
theon (now  the  Church  of  S.  Bacolo) 

5 From  Sorrento  to  the  Marina  Nerano  there 
is  a tolerably  good  mule-path ; and  by  embark, 
ing  at  the  latter  place  it  is  easy  to  visit  the 
ple  of  the  Nereides,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Church 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  S.  Peter. 
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at  Sorrento  to  the  Churches  'contiguous 
to  the  Temples  of  Minerva  and  Apollo  ; 
and  the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  Mas- 
sa  district  are  obliged  to  furnish  the 
persons  who  walk  m that  procession 
with  bread  and  wine.  Thus  the  ancient 
custom  is  still  observed,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Christian  Saints  are  substituted  for  the 
heathen  divinities. 

It  is  prudent  to  allow  three  hours  and 
a half  for  returning  from  the  Marina 
Nerano  to  Sorrento. 1 * 

The  excursion  from  Sorrento  to 
Amalfi  is  particularly  interesting  ; and 
may  be  accomplished  with  ease,  when 
the  weather  is  cool  and  serene,  either 
by  land  the  whole  way,  or  in  part  by 
water.  Travellers  going  by  land,  on 
mules,  usually  pass  over  the  Lactarian 
Hills  to  Castellamare ; thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Pagani  ( a ride  of  about  two 
hours  and  a half),  and  from  l’agani  as- 
cending the  lofty  Mountain  of  Chiunzo 
(by  a road  constructed  during  the  reign 
of  Murat),  to  Amalfi:  this  ride  occu- 
pies about  five  hours  and  a half ; and, 
For  mules,  the  whole  road  from  C’astel- 
lamare  to  Amalfi  may  be  called  tolera- 
bly good.  A nother,  but  a more  labo- 
rious way  of  going  by  land,  is  as  fol- 
lows:—From  Sorrento  to  S*.  Maria 
Castello,  either  on  a mule,  or  in  a 
cha ise -ci-por  tears  (hours  three)  — from 
S*.  Maria  Castello  to  Agerola,  on  foot 
(hours  three).  An  immense  flat  stone, 
called  the  Passo  del  Lupo,  lies  in  this 
path,  and  should  be  avoided;  as  it  does 
not  furnish  safe  footing3  — from  Age- 
rola to  Amalfi,  on  a mule,  or  in  a chaise- 
d-porteurs  (hours  two  and  a half). 
Mules,  portantini,  and  refreshments, 
may  be  procured  at  Agerola. 3 The 
most  eligible  mode,  however,  of  going 
from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi,  supposing  the 
weather  favourable,  is  either  to  ride,  or 
be  carried  in  a chaise-d-porteurs , to  that 

?art  of  the  Conti  where  begins  a rapid 
)escent  called  the  Scaricatojo ; thence 
descending,  on  foot,  to  the  Marinella  of 
the  Scaricatojo  in  the  Gulf  of  Salerno  ; 
where  a boat,  ordered  over  night,  and 
of  the  largest  size  the  Marinella  affords, 

1 Persona  who  extern)  this  aquatic  excursion 
to  Salerno,  cannot  land  there,  without  being 
provided  with  a passport,  and  a bill  of  health. 

'J  The  Mountains  of  Agerola  contain  Wolves: 
who,  after  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  sometimes  prowl 
down  to  Arola  and  the  Conti. 

3 Persons  who  go  this  way  to  Amalfi,  and 

mean  to  return  back,  on  mules,  to  Agerola, 
should  order  their  muleteers  to  wait  at  Amalfi 


should  be  in  attendance.  The  ride  to 
the  Scaricatojo  occupies  about  an  hour 
and  a quarter;  and  the  Descent,  which, 
though  steep,  is  not  dangerous,  occupies 
about  an  hour.  On  reaching  the  Ma- 
rinella,  Travellers  should  embark,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  for  Amalfi,  passing 
Positano,  a romantically  situated  Town, 
peopled  by  rich  merchants,  and  con- 
taining handsome  houses.  The  time 
occupied  in  rowing  from  the  Marinella 
of  the  Scaricatojo  to  Amalfi  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  somewhat  less  than  three 
hours.  The  whole  coast  exhibits  de- 
lightful scenery ; and  the  situation  of 
Amalfi  is  picturesque  beyond  the  power 
of  words  to  describe.  Amalfi  boasts 
much  of  its  high  antiquity ; and  still 
more  of  a copy  of  Justinian’s  Pandects 
having  been  found  here : and  of  the 
improvement,  almost  amounting  to  the 
discovery  of  the  use  of  the  Mariner's 
Compass4,  made  a d.  1 302,  by  an 
Amalfitan,  called  FlavioGisia.  Amalfi, 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  a very  powerful 
Republic ; and  its  citizens  (who  were 
intelligent  and  courageous)  monopo- 
lised, about  the  ninth  century,  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  East.'  'i  heir 
galleys,  fitted  alike  for  war  and  mer- 
chandise, covered  the  Gulf  of  Salerno ; 
and  it  was  the  Maritime  Code  of  Amalfi 
which  served  as  a commentary  on  the 
commercial  rights  of  nations,  and  as 
the  basis  of  the  subsequent  jurispru- 
dence of  commerce  by  sea.  Rut  this 
Republic,  notwithstanding  its  wisdom 
and  wealth,  was  conquered  by  Roger, 
Duke  of  Calabria ; and  afterwards  pil- 
laged twice,  by  the  Pisans ; whose  se- 
cond attack,  in  the  year  1 137,  completed 
the  ruin  of  a Town  once  peopled  by 
50,000  citizens,  calling  themselves  mo- 
narch* of  the  ocean.  The  Sea-Gate  at 
Amalfi  appears  to  be  ancient ; and  the 
Cathedral,  a spacious  and  handsome 
Edifice  (dedicated  to  S.  Andrew,  whose 
Remains  rest  there),  stands  proudly  on 
the  Site  of  a heathen  Temple,  and  con- 
tains an  antique  Vase  of  porphyry,  now 
the  Baptismal  Font,  together  with  two 
immense  Columns  of  red  Oriental  gra- 
nite. The  columns  which  ornament 

with  the  Agerola  mules;  it  being  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  procure  good  mules  at  Amain. 

' The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  attractive  pow  er  of  the  loadstone,  but 
not  with  the  use  of  the  Mariner's  Compass : 
neither  does  the  instrument  of  this  description 
exhibited  at  Venice,  a.  d.  12S0,  appear  to  have 
answered  its  purpose. 
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the  high  altar  are  likewise  antique ; and 
in  an  obscure  part  of  this  Cathedral, 
fixed  to  one  of  its  walls,  is  a Basso 
llilievo  six  feet  long  by  about  three  feet 
wide.  The  sculpture,  evidently  Gre- 
cian, is  very  beautiful : the  subject  ap- 
pears to  be  Discord,  represented  by  a 
female,  seated  in  a car  drawn  by  ser- 
pents, and  chasing  a group  of  figures, 
among  whom  is  Ceres.  Another  car, 
drawn  by  horses,  precedes  the  female 
charioteer;  and  contains  the  figure  of 
an  aged  man,  very  like  the  representa- 
tions of  Pluto.  Under  the  Cathedral 
is  a Crypt,  supposed  to  be  a remaining 
part  of  the  heathen  Temple,  and  deco- 
rated with  fine  Paintings  (probably  by 
the  Florentine  School),  and  a bronze 
Statue  of  S.  Andrew.  Amalfi  is  built 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  the 
upper  part  of  the  Town  commands 
magnificent  Views;  and  to  see  them 
advantageously  Travellers  should  as- 
cend the  Ravine,  which  contains  the 
Paper  Mills,  14  in  number.  This  pic- 
turesque tract,  bounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, is  adorned  with  two  Cascades, 
after  rain  very  beautiful ; and  between 
them  stands  an  Iron  Foundry,  where 
the  metal  from  Elba  is  worked.  On  a 
height,  considerably  above  the  Town, 
stands  the  Castellodi  Putone,  an  ancient 
Roman  Fort,  commanding  a fine  view 
toward  Ravello : and  higher  still  are 
Ruins  of  an  ancient  Church,  containing 
no  object  w-orthy  of  notice  except  one 
Column  of  cipollino  with  a Corinthian 
capital,  and  part  of  the  Frieze  belonging 
to  the  Edifice.  Amalfi,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  celebrated  for  its  Paper  and 
Macaroni  Manufactories.  The  sup- 
pressed Capuchin  Convent,  in  itself 
worth  notice,  is  now  (1835)  the  best 
Hotel  this  town  affords.  1 The  Lo- 
canda  di  Carmela  Palombo,  Strada 
Ferraro,  No.  2,  is  inconvenient  on  ac- 

1  Artists  pay,  per  night,  at  the  suppressed 
Capuchin  Convent,  for  three  meals  and  a bed, 
seven  carlini.  Persons  in  a higher  rank  of  life 
pay  more.  An  English  Lady,  or  Gentleman, 
is  provided  with  breakfast,  dinner,  supper,  and 
bed,  for  a ducat,  or,  at  most,  a piastre : and  t he 

Amalti  Portantini,  who  come  from  a little 
place  called  Vettici,  charge  a Lady  at  Amalfi 
one  piastre  a morning  for  their  services.  They 
likewise  charge,  for  taking  a Lady  to  Castel- 
lamare,  four  ducats.  All  of  them  may  he  trusted 
Their  road  from  Amalfi  to  Castellamare,  is  by 
the  Mountain  of  S.  Angelo,  through  Pogerola 
and  Agerola.  Another  road,  shorter,  and  there- 
fore preferred  by  Donkey-boys,  is  through  Pie- 
monte; but  this  road  cannot  be  recommended 
as  a mule- path ; neither  docs  it  command  so 


count  of  its  very  long  and  steep  stair- 
case ; but  contains  clean  rooms,  clean 
beds,  and  a tolerably  good  cook.  Wine 
of  the  country  (and  very  good),  ice, 
fruit,  and  other  vegetables,  excellent 
macaroni,  and  fish,  may  likewise  be 
procured  in  this  town  : but  persons  who 
require  foreign  wine,  butcher’s  meat, 
or  poultry,  should  take  them  from  Sor- 
rento. Large  barges,  and  skilful  boat- 
men, are  always  found  on  the  Beach  at 
Amalfi ; and  in  case  of  unfavourable 
weather  for  returning  to  the  Scaricatojo, 
it  is  more  prudent  to  hire  one  of  these 
barges,  than  to  risk  going  back  in  a 
small  boat.  Three  hours  should  be 
allowed  for  the  row  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Scaricatojo ; one  hour  and  a half  for 
ascending  that  Mountain ; and  about 
an  hour  Tor  descending,  on  a mule,  to 
Sorrento.2  Persons  who  find  it  imprac- 
ticable to  return,  by  sea,  from  Amalfi 
to  Sorrento,  may  go  by  land  through 
Vietri,  to  Salerno,  where  conveyances 
to  Castellamare  can  always  be  pro- 
cured. 

A pleasant  water  excursion  may  be 
made  from  Sorrento  to  Castellamare, 
whither  a Sorrento  boat  usually  goes 
in  one  hour  and  a quarter,  and  returns 
in  about  two  hours.  Castellamare,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a Hill  whereon  was 
the  ancient  Stabile,  is  encircled  by  a 
beautiful  country,  and  embellished  with 
a handsome  Quay  made  a few  years 
since,  when  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
was  under  the  dominion  of  France. 
Here  are  several  small  Lodging-houses, 
and  tolerably  comfortable  Hotels,  name- 
ly, The  Albergo  iC  Italia , The  Albergo  di 
Londra , The  Evropa , and  the  Albergo 
Beale:  here  likewise  are  Springs  of 
Mineral  Water,  supposed  to  be,  in  some 
complaints,  efficacious;  and  on  the 
Hill,  above  the  Town,  is  a Royal  Villa, 
together  with  good  Lodging-houses, 

magnificent  a prospect  as  that  seen  from  the 
Mountain  of  S.  Angelo. 

The  usual  price  of  a mule  from  the  Town 
of  Sorrento  to  the  descent  called  the  Scarica- 
tojo is  four  carlini.  The  usual  price  for  a boat 
with  four  oars  and  places  for  tour  passengers 
from  the  Marinella  of  the  Scaricatojo  to  Amalfi 
is  one  piastre  ; and  for  a boat  with  six  oars,  and 
places  for  six  passengers,  from  Amalfi  to  the 
Marinella,  three  ducats. 

Persons  who  go  from  Sorrento  to  Amalfi  by 
the  Scaricatojo,  and  purpose  returning  the  same 
day,  should  order  mules  to  be  ready  for  them 
in  the  evening  at  the  summit  of  the  Scaricatojo. 
A long  day  all'ords  sufficient  time  for  going  and 
returning,  a stop  of  four  hours  at  Amalfi  in- 
clusive. 
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delightfully  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
shady  walks  and  rides : but  the  irriga- 
tion requisite  for  the  numerous  kitchen 
gardens  and  cotton  plantations  near 
Castellamare  is  injurious  to  the  air. 1 
On  the  Hill  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
Site  of  Stabia>,  and  only  the  Site ; as 
the  excavations  made  there  have  been 
tilled  up;  a circumstance  much  to  be 
regretted  ; because  the  Villas  at  Stabia: 
were  spacious  and  elegant,  occupying 
almost  the  whole  site  of  the  town  after 
it  had  been  destroyed,  in  the  days  of 
Sylla,  by  the  torch  of  civil  war.  So  ex- 
cellent were  the  pasturages  of  this  dis- 
trict in  former  ages,  that  the  milk  was 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious than  that  of  any  other  country ; 
and  the  high  ground  above  Castellamare 
received,  in  consequence,  the  name  of 
Mom  Lactarius ; which  appellation  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  chain  of 
hills  between  Castellamare  and  Sor- 
rento; owing  perhaps  to  the  quantity 
and  excellence  of  the  milk  still  found 
there.  Sculpture,  Paintings,  and  a con- 
siderable number  of  Papyri,  were  dis- 
covered in  Stabile,  but  very  few  Skele- 
tons ; therefore  it  is  presumed  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  escaped,  before  their 
dwellings  were  buried  by  the  ashes  from 
Vesuvius.2  Pliny  the  Elder  expired  in 
the  Villa  of  his  friend  Pomponianus  at 
Stabise. 

Carriages  and  donkeys  may  always 
be  hired  at  Castellamare  to  convey 
Travellers  to  Pompeii ; which  is  some- 
thing above  three  miles  distant.3 

The  ride  from  Castellamare  to  Gra- 
gnano,  returning  by  S.  Nicola  de’  Miri, 
exhibits  beautiful  prospects  ; as  does  the 
ride  to  the  Hermitage  of  S.  Michele. 

Another  pleasant  water  excursion 
may  be  made  to  Capri.  This  Island, 
situated  about  three  leagues  and  a half 
from  Sorrento,  and  about  eight  from 
Naples,  is  a picturesque  mass  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; and  was  anciently  called  Ca- 
preee,  from  being  peopled  with  goats. 
Its  original  inhabitants,  goats  excepted, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  a Colony 

1 A Gentleman  who  lost  his  health  by  resid- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  Castellamare,  recovered 
by  removing  to  the  hill ; which,  in  consequence, 
obtained  the  name  of  Quisiuann. 

2 A considerable  number  of  persons  from 
Stabise  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Am- 
phitheatre at  Pompeii  during  the  eruption  of 
79,  and  to  have  escaped  by  sea. 

3 The  usual  price  demanded  for  a Caliche 


from  Acarnania  in  Epirus;  who  were 
superseded  by  the  citizens  of  Neapolis  : 
and  they,  according  to  Strabo,  gave  it  in 
exchange  for  Ischia,  to  Augustus.  It  is 
celebrated  for  having  been  chosen,  by 
him,  as  an  occasional  retreat ; and,  by 
Tiberius,  as  a residence  during  several 
years.  Augustus  embellished  it  with 
splendid  buildings ; and  his  unworthy 
successor  had,  in  this  small  Island,  12 
superb  Villas,  strongly  fortified,  and 
consecrated  to  the  1 2 superior  heathen 
deities.  But  as  persons  were  sent  to 
Capri,  on  the  demise  of  Tiberius,  to  de- 
molish his  works  so  completely  as  not 
to  leave  one  stone  upon  another,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  where  several  of 
these  edifices  stood.  The  Island  now 
contains  about  9000  inhabitants,  the 
town  of  Capri  (where  the  Archbishop 
of  Sorrento  has  an  Episcopal  Palace), 
and  the  Village  of  Ana-Capri ; the  as- 
cent to  which  is  by  535  steps.  The  in- 
habitants chiefly  consist  of  landholders, 
mechanics,  sailors,  and  husbandmen : 
perfect  equality  reigns  among  them ; 
every  person  appears  industrious  ; very 
few  are  wretchedly  poor ; and  so  salu- 
brious is  the  climate  that  scarcely  any 
maladies  visit  this  spot.  The  soil  pro- 
duces excellent  wine,  oil,  grain,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description  ; among 
which  is  the  Erba  Uuggine,  used  by 
dyers.  Immense  flights  of  Quails  visit 
Capri  during  the  month  of  September, 
and  are  caught  in  nets,  to  supply  the 
Naples  market. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  ma- 
naging this  excursion  is,  to  hire  a ten- 
oared  boat  at  Sorrento,  taking  a cold 
dinner,  bread,  plates,  glasses,  knives, 
forks,  salt,  &c.,  and  setting  out  very- 
early  in  the  morning ; as  16  hours  are 
required  for  rowing  to  the  Island,  see- 
ing its  antiquities,  and  returning.  4 
when  strangers  land,  donkeys  arc  imme- 
diately brought  down  to  the  beach  for 
their  accommodation3:  and  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  mount  these 
animals,  and  ascend  to  the  plain  of 
Capri;  depositing  the  dinner  either  at 
a small  Public-house  in  the  Town  6,  or 

with  three  horses  is  two  piastres;  provided 
the  carriage  remain  at  Pompeii  till  sunset , and 
then  convoy  the  Hirer  back  to  Castellamare. 

* Travellers  going  from  Sorrento  to  Capri, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a passport ; in 
order  to  save  time  and  trouble  on  landing. 

5 ChaUet-a-porteurt  may  likewise  be  found 
in  the  Town  of  Capri. 

8 This  little  Inn  is  provided  with  beds. 
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at  one  of  the  Private  Houses,  where 
Strangers  may  hire  a room  and  the  use 
of  a kitchen  for  a few  hours.  Then,  to 
avoid  fatigue,  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
ceed on  donkeys,  or  in  chaises-a-porteurs , 
to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Island,  re- 
turning thence  to  dinner,  and  after- 
wards going  to  the  Western  Part.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Eastern  Promontory 
are  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Tiberius, 
consecrated  to  Jove,  and  called  Villa 
Jo  vis.  Near  this  Villa  are  the  sub- 

structions of  the  ancient  Pharos  of 
Capri,  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  as 
having  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake a few  days  previous  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius.  Contiguous  to  this  Edi- 
fice were  found,  about  20  years  since,  a 
subterranean  Flight  of  Stairs,  a crystal 
Lachrymatory,  and  a Basso  Rilievo  of 
terra  cotta,  representing  Crispina,  the 
Wife,  and  Lucilla,  the  Sister,  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus,  who  were  im- 
prisoned here.  Between  the  Pharos 
and  the  Palace  is  a rock  called  Salto 
( leaping  place),  whence,  after  long  and  ex- 
quisite torments,  Tiberius  ordered  per- 
sons under  sentence  of  death  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  the  sea.  This  rock  is  600 
fathoms  in  height,  and  perpendicular. 
The  remains  of  the  Villa  Jovis  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Augus- 
tus), consist  of  two  Mosaic  Pavements ; 
five  Subterranean  Apartments,  built 
with  bricks  and  Roman  cement;  large 
Vaults  which  seem  to  have  made  part 
of  a Temple ; vestiges  of  Baths,  and 
what  appears  to  have  been  a Theatre. 
The  marble  ornaments  of  the  high  altar, 
and  the  two  side  altars,  of  the  Cathedral 
in  the  Town  of  Capri,  and  likewise  a 
Pavement  of  costly  marbles,  now  in  that 
Cathedral,  were  found  among  these 
ruins.  The  water  which  supplied  the 
Villa  still  remains  ; and  is  superior  to 
any  other  this  island  affords ; and  the 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Promon- 
tory is  magnificent.  On  returning 
from  the  Villa  Jovis,  Travellers  should 
notice  two  conical  Hills,  which  rise  be- 
tween that  eminence  and  the  Castellone; 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  TaurubuUe , 
mentioned  by  Statius.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  these  Hills  is  an  ancient  Nym- 
phneum,  stupendously  high  and  capa- 
cious, and  terminated  by  a Semicircular 
Building,  which  receives  light  from  an 
extensive  Arch  apparently  formed  by 
nature.  This  Nymphamm  bears  the 
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name  of  Mitromania;  and  was  probably 
consecrated  to  Mithras,  a Basso  Rilievo 
of  that  deity,  accomplishing  the  mystic 
sacrifice  of  the  Bull,  having  been  found 
here.  Statues,  Busts,  Human  Bones, 
Sepulchral  Vases,  and  a Greek  Inscrip- 
tion,were  discovered  in  this  Grotto.  On  a 
spot  called  Moneta  J,  near  the  path  to 
Mitromania,  ancient  Reservoirs  seem 
to  announce  the  site  of  another  Tibe- 
rian  Villa  ; and  near  Moneta  is  a Pri- 
vate Path  leading  through  a Maseria  to 
the  Monte  di  o.  Michele,  which  ex- 
hibits, midway  up  the  Hill,  extensive 
ruins  of  an  imperial  Palace  with  ex- 
terior Walls  about  15  feet  thick.  A 
long  Corridor,  18  Rooms,  and  remains 
of  Baths,  are  still  distinguishable  here. 
An  ancient  Road,  traces  of  which  may 
be  discovered,  led  to  the  summit  of  the 
Hill  ; where,  on  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  a modern  Fortress,  Mosaic  Pave- 
ments, Bases  of  Columns,  and  Sub- 
terranean Apartments  were  found. 
Probably,  therefore,  another  Imperial 
Villa  stood  on  this  Hill,  which  com- 
mands a magnificent  view'.  At  a place 
called  Le  Camerelle  are  Ruins  w'hich 
seem  to  have  made  part  of  an  Aque- 
duct ; and  antiquaries  suppose  there 
was  an  Imperial  Villa  near  it.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  Camerelle,  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  was 
another  Imperial  Residence,  on  the 
site  of  which  modern  fortifications  were 
constructed,  and  subsequently  demo- 
lished. On  the  contiguous  Beach  are 
remains  of  ancient  Roman  Masonry ; 
and,  according  to  general  belief,  Tibe- 
rius kept  small  armed  vessels  here,  to 
protect  his  person.  From  this  spot  are 
seen  two  peculiarly  picturesque  Rocks, 
called  the  Faraglioni.  The  Certosa, 
now  uninhabited,  was  built  on  the  site 
of  a Tiberian  Villa;  and  between  this 
suppressed  Convent  and  Castiglione,  in 
the  Masseria  of  Sig.  Valentini,  is  an 
elegant  Marble  Pavement,  not  very 
long  since  discovered.  Midwray  up  the 
Hill  of  Castiglione  are  fragments  of  an 
ancient  Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Tiberian  Villa  consecrated  to  Nep- 
tune. A Pavement  with  Geometrical 
Figures  attributed  to  Trasullus,  and 
now  removed  to  the  Favorita  at  Portici, 
together  with  busts,  Bassi  Rilievi,  Ca- 
mei,  &c.  wrere  found  here.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Town  of  Capri  is  a 
spot  called  Sopra  Fontana,  in  the  Mas- 


CAPRI. 


1 Perhaps  so  called  because  a considerable  number  of  Coins  were  found  there. 
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sera,  of  Sig.  Michele  Arcucci,  which 
was  certainly  the  Site  of  an  ancient  Im- 
perial Mansion ; as  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  Edifice  were  discoverable  not 
very  long  ago.  A finely  draped  Statue 
of  Tiberius,  without  the  head,  and  now 
in  the  Vatican  Museum,  was  found 
here : and  the  subterranean  parts  of  the 
Mansion  which  still  remain,  are  re- 
markable for  their  size;  two  of  these 
Vaults  being  above  190  feet  in  length, 
and  in  width  33.  On  a descent  from 
Sopra  Fontana  to  the  Beach,  are  five 
Vaults  belonging  to  an  Imperial  Pa- 
lace, superb  remains  of  which  embel- 
lished Capri  within  the  memory  of 
several  persons  now  living : and  in  past 
times  eight  stupendous  Columns  of 
marble  (about  18  feet  high,)  four  being 

?;iallo  antico,  and  four  cipollino,  were 
bund  here,  together  w'ith  a splendid 
Pavement.  In  this  vicinity  is  an 
ancient  Temple  converted  into  the 
Church  of  S.  Costanzo  (the  Patron  of 
the  Island),  and  ornamented  with  four 
of  these  Columns. 1 Near  the  Church  is  a 
spot  denominated  Campo  di  Pisco,  where 
a small  Fort  was  built  in  modern  times  ; 
and  where  a Cave  and  ruins  of  an  ancient 
Wall  mark  the  Site  of  another  Imperial 
Palace,  supposed  to  have  been  consecra- 
ted to  Vesta.  The  remains  of  the  Palazzo 
della  Marina  lie  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Campo  di  Pisco ; 
and  travellers  must  descend  to  these 
Ruins  by  aid  of  a ladder.  Valuable 
antiquities  have  been  found  here  ; 
among  them  is  the  Capital  of  a Column, 
so  beautifully  worked  that  it  has  been 

S laced  in  the  uncovered  Court  of  the 
luseum  at  Naples,  as  a study  for 
architects.  Remains  of  Rooms  and  the 
Front  of  a Temple,  with  Masses  of 
Masonry  scattered  along  the  Beach,  are 
all  the  vestiges  now  traceable  of  this 
Palace,  which  was  probably  consecrated 
to  Cybele.  The  lofty  rock  towering 
over  the  Palazzo  della  Marina  leads,  by 
Steps  already  mentioned,  to  Ana- Capri. 
It  is  necessary  to  ascend  these  Steps  on 
foot,  or  in  a chaise- d-porteurs ; donkeys, 
however,  can  go  up  without  riders ; and 
at  the  summit  of  the  Steps  is  a good 
mule-path,  extending  from  one  extre- 
mity to  the  other  of  the  Plain  of  Ana- 
Capri.  Travellers,  therefore,  usually 
ride  round  this  Plain ; and  on  return- 

1 The  other  four  adorn  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Caserta. 

2 The  price  usually  demanded  at  Capri  for 
each  donkey  and  guide  per  day,  is  six  carlini. 


ing  to  the  Steps,  dismount,  and  walk 
down ; sending  their  donkeys  before 
them.  Ana-Capri  presents  neither 
views  nor  antiquities  which  compensate 
for  the  fatigue  of  visiting  it.  2 

A low-pitched  and  narrow  aperture 
in  the  Rock,  westward  of  the  usual 
landing-place  at  Capri,  and  about  one 
mile  and  a half  distant  from  it,  leads 
into  a circular  Cavern,  recently  dis- 
covered, well  worth  notice,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  La  Grotta 
Azzurra.  Persons  who  visit  this  sap- 
phire Cell,  are  obliged  to  place  them- 
selves horizontally  in  the  little  bark 
destined  to  convey  them  through  the 
above-named  low  and  narrow  aperture ; 
which  is  so  small  as  to  excite  an  appre- 
hension of  finding  darkness  within : but, 
on  the  contrary,  (if  the  day  be  cloud- 
less) all  is  light  — light  that  would  daz- 
zle, were  it  not  blue.  The  colour  of 
the  water  which  fills  the  Cavern  pre- 
cisely resembles  that  of  the  large  bottles 
of  vitriol  with  lamps  behind  them,  seen 
at  chymists’  windows  in  England ; and 
this  water  appears  to  act  like  the  lens  of 
a telescope,  by  conducting  the  rays  of 
the  sun  and  the  reflection  of  the  brilliant 
skies  of  Magna  Graecia  into  the  Cavern. 
After  the  eye  has  been  for  a few  mo- 
ments accustomed  to  a light  so  magical, 
the  stupendous  vault  of  this  gigantic 
bath  is  discoverable,  richly  studded  with 
stalactites,  and  assuming,  in  conse- 
quence of  a strong  reflection  from  the 
transparent  blue  water,  exactly  the  same 
tint.  The  Cavern  contains  broken  steps 
leading  to  a subterraneous  passage,  the 
length  of  which  is  unknown ; it  being 
impossible  to  reach  the  end,  owing  to 
an  impediment  formed  by  earth  and 
stones.  Masonry  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these 
steps  and  passage,  which  probably  com- 
municated either  with  one  of  Tiberius’s 
Villas,  or  that  of  Julia,  the  niece  of 
Augustus : but  the  Cavern,  although  it 
may  have  been  used  as  a bath  ing- place, 
is  evidently  the  work  of  nature. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit  II  Grotlonc 
Azzurro , as  it  is  called  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Capri,  should  take  from  the 
landing-place  in  that  Island  a small 
boat,  always  employed  on  this  occasion, 
and  row  to  the  aperture  in  the  rocks ; 
remembering,  however,  that  the  aper- 

buonamano  not  inclusive.  The  Cicerone  ex- 
pects half  a piastre,  and  the  custom-house  offi- 
cer three  carlini. 
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ture  is  low-pitchcd  and  narrow,  and 
therefore  no  boat  can  pass  through  it, 
except  the  sea  be  perfectly  calm. 

An  hour  and  a half  should  be  allowed 
for  going  and  returning. 1 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  ISLANDS  OF  PROCIDA 
AND  ISCHIA. 

The  passage,  in  a row-boat,  from  Sor- 
rento to  Ischia,  occupies,  generally 
speaking,  full  six  hours2:  and  as  this 
Island  is  only  five  leagues  distant  from 
Naples,  and  only  two  Neapolitan  miles 
from  Procida,  Travellers  often  prefer 
going  from  Naples  to  Procida,  and 
thence  to  Ischia ; in  order  to  accom- 
plish which  voyage  without  risk,  it  is 
requisite  to  have  a large  and  safe  boat. 
The  passage,  in  a row-boat,  from  Naples 
to  Procida  (three  leagues  in  distance), 
usually  occupies  about  two  hours  and  a 
half : but  persons  who  dislike  ex- 
peditions by  sea,  may  go  by  land,  so  far 
as  Miniscola;  a little  Port  (inhabited 
by  fishermen)  four  miles  from  Uaja : 
and  at  Miniscola  passage-boats  may 
always  be  obtained  for  Procida ; which 
is  only  one  league  distant.  The  Abo- 
rigines of  Procida,  anciently  called 
Prochyta,  are  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalcidians. 
The  soil  is  volcanic,  fertile,  and  pro- 
ductive of  excellent  fruit  and  good  wine : 
the  circumference  of  the  Island  is  seven 
miles ; and  its  present  inhabitants,  about 
14,000  in  number,  are  industrious  and 
opulent.  They  possess  a Thunny 
Fishery,  and  a considerable  fleet  of 
small  merchant-vessels.  The  costume 
of  Procida  is  perfectly  Greek,  and 
peculiarly  elegant.  3 The  men  wear 
Phrygian  caps  (as  do  all  the  mariners 
in  Magna  Gracia);  and  both  sexes  are 
handsome.  This  Island  exhibits  no 
striking  feature,  except  its  dismantled 
Castle ; which  stands  proudly  on  the 
summit  of  a cliff,  and  is  become  a 
Royal  Shooting-seat,  now  unfurnished ; 
where  Travellers  who  have  brought  re- 

1 From  the  landing-place  in  thla  Cavern  to 
the  end  of  the  subterraneous  passage,  it  re- 
puted, by  the  Guide  who  has  frequently  ex- 
plored it,  to  be  180  palmi  in  length.  Till  about 
midway  the  breadth  is  12  palmi:  and  toward 
the  end,  it  diminishes  to  four  palmi,  or  some- 
thing less.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
Grotto  is,  by  the  Guide's  account,  TO  palmi ; 
and  the  height  of  the  vault,  in  the  loftiest  part, 
is  likewise  about  70  palmi.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  Grotto,  where  there  is  .water,  according 
to  a measurement  made  by  laird  Hossmore  and 
Captain  Branford  of  the  Koyal  British  Navy, 
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freshments  with  them  are  sometimes 
allowed  the  use  of  a room.  The  view 
from  the  Terrace  of  this  Villa  is  en- 
chanting. The  other  buildings  at  Pro- 
cida are  chiefly  flat-roofed  houses,  with 
terraces  on  the  top,  and  staircases  on 
the  outside  of  the  walls.  From  the 
Marina  di  S*.  Maria  Cattolica,  where 
Neapolitan  boatmen  usually  land  their 
passengers,  to  the  Royal  Villa,  is  a short 
mile;  thence  to  Chiajolella,  where 

fiassage-boats  are  found  for  Ischia,  is 
ess  than  two  miles ; and  from  Chiajo- 
lella to  Ischia  about  two  miles. 

Ischia,  according  to  general  opinion, 
the  offspring  of  subterranean  fire,  and 
anciently  denominated  uEnaria,  Ina- 
rime,  Pithecuta,  and  Iscla  *,  is  computed 
to  be  about  18  miles  in  circumference. 
Tradition  reports  that  Ischia  and  Pro- 
cida were  once  united,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Pithecuue ; in  confirmation  of 
which  belief  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
soil  of  both  Islands  is  volcanic,  and  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ischia,  like 
those  of  Procida,  were  a Colony  of 
Eretrians  and  Chalcidians.  In  early 
ages  there  was  a Volcano  at  Ischia  so 
tremendous,  that  its  eruptions  terrified 
and  drove  away  the  first  Settlers  on  the 
Island:  and  the  Syracusans,  who  colo- 
nised there,  470  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  sera,  were  also  driven  away 
by  the  same  circumstance : no  great 
eruption,  however,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  since  the  year  1301 ; and  during 
the  last  four  centuries  the  Island  has 
been  perfectly  exempt  from  these  ap- 
palling visitations.  It  is  celebrated  for 
Hot  Mineral  Springs,  the  relics  of  its 
Volcano,  and  supjiosed  to  have  proved, 
in  several  cases,  salutary.  The  whole 
Island  is  richly  cultivated  ; not  except- 
ing the  Volcano  now  extinct,  the 
Epopeus  of  the  Classics,  a conical 
mountain,  1800  feet  about  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  sea,  and  clothed  with 
vines  to  the  summit  of  its  western  peak. 
Ischia,  indeed,  may  be  called  an  im- 
mense vineyard,  interspersed  with  towns 

is  55  English  yards  and  16  inches.  The  sub- 
terraneous passage,  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  at  the  end,  might  easily  be  excavated 
* The  usual  price  of  a ten-oared  boat,  from 
Sorrento  to  Ischia,  is  four  piastres;  and  the 
price  of  a large  boat,  going  straight  from  Na- 
ples to  Ischia,  is  about  6ve  piastres. 

3 Persons  who  wish  to  see  this  costume  to 
advantage  should  visit  Procida  on  a Festival. 

* It  was  railed  -1-Maria  from  iEneas,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  landed  at  Ischia  on  his  way 
to  Latjum. 
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and  villages.  Its  present  population 
amounts  to  24,000  inhabitants,  a hand- 
some, spirited,  and  industrious  people, 
many  of  whom  are  sailors  and  fisher- 
men, the  rest  landholders,  mechanics, 
and  peasants.  The  Island  produces 
some  of  the  best  wines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Naples  ; delicious  figs,  which  (when 
dried)  are,  during  winter,  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  poor  ; wheat,  and  Indian 
corn,  though  not  in  large  quantities. 
A famous  Straw  Hat  Manufactory  is 
established  at  Barano,  near  the  Epopeus ; 
and  remarkably  pretty  little  Straw  Bas- 
kets are  also  fabricated  in  this  Island. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour 
of  Ischia,  must  either  walk,  mount  a 
donkey,  or  be  carried  by  Portantini,  as 
the  roads  are  too  narrow'  for  wheel- 
carriages.  This  tour  may  be  accom- 
plished in  10  hours  ; though  Travellers, 
not  limited  with  respect  to  time,  would 
find  it  more  convenient  to  employ  a 
couple  of  days  in  seeing  the  Island; 
going,  the  first  day,  by  Foria  to  the 
Epopeus , now  called  Monte  S.  Nicolo  ; 
and  thence  to  the  burning  Ravine  at 
its  base:  and  on  the  second  day,  visit- 
ing the  Lava  w'hich  destroyed  the  Town 
of  Ischia  — the  peculiarly  interesting 
ancient  Crater  near  it  — the  Hot 
Springs  which  may  be  heard  to  boil  in 
a Ravine  adjacent  to  the  Public  Baths 
— the  Public  Baths  themselves  — and 
the  Hot  Springs  on  the  Sea-shore  near 
Lacco.  The  ascent  by  way  of  Foria  to 
the  Epof?etts,  from  a Boarding-house 
called  The  Sentinella,  occupies  about 
three  hours  and  ten  minutes,  and  is,  in 
distance,  between  seven  and  eight  miles. 
The  descent,  returning  the  shortest  way 
to  the  Sentinella,  occupies  two  hours. 
Travellers  w ho  ascend  by  Foria  find  a 
good  mule-path  to  the  Hermitage  near 
the  summit  of  the  Epopeus;  but  the 
short  descent,  being  rocky  and  rapid,  it 
is  necessary  to  walk  down.  The  pre- 
sent Inhabitants  of  the  Hermitage  are 
an  Anchorite  and  a Lay  Brother,  who 
do  their  utmost  to  welcome  and  direct 
Travellers,  presenting  them  writh  bread, 
wine,  and  fruit,  for  which  they  expect  a 
piastre  as  a remuneration : and  the  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mountain 
being,  on  a clear  day,  magnificently 
fine.  Travellers  would  do  well  to  take 
cold  meat  with  them,  and  dine  at  the 
Hermitage. 

Foria,  a populous  and  charmingly 
placed  Town,  contains  a church  dedica- 
ted to  Sft.  Maria  di  Loretto,  and  orna- 


mented by  handsome  Pilasters,  in- 
crusted  with  ancient  marbles.  The 
ascent  to  the  Epopeus  begins  almost 
immediately  beyond  Foria  ; and  within 
view  of  the  path  leading  up  to  that 
Mountain  (between  Foria,  and  a small 
Hamlet  called  Pansa),  is  a Beach,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Promontory  of  Capo 
Imperatore,  containing  Hot  Springs, 
said,  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Foria,  to  be 
the  most  efficacious  of  all  the  numerous 
hot  springs  with  which  Ischia  abounds. 
The  views  on  the  ascent  to  a Place 
called  Fontana  are  enchanting ; and 
cut  out  of  the  rocks  which  crown  the 
Epopeus  is  the  Hermitage,  which  con- 
tains several  Cells,  and  a Chapel  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Nicolo.  Above  the  Her- 
mitage is  a Terrace,  commanding  the 
extensive  and  magnificent  view  already 
mentioned : and  after  having  descended 
by  the  short  Path  to  the  base  of  Epopeus , 
it  takes  up  very  little  time  to  visit  the 
burning  Ravine,  situated  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  Sentinella. 

On  the  second  day  it  is  advisable,  in 
the  first  place,  to  visit  the  Torrent  of 
Lava  which  destroyed  the  old  Town  of 
Ischia;  thence  proceeding  to  the  new 
Town,  built  on  its  site,  but  containing 
no  object  of  interest  except  its  Castle 
(garrisoned  by  Neapolitan  soldiers), 
which  stands  in  a picturesque  situation. 
The  old  Town  was  built  on  a rock,  whither 
during  the  period  when  the  Ischiots 
were  liable  to  invasions  from  the 
Saracens  and  other  nations,  the  whole 
population  of  the  Island  ffed,  on  any 
sudden  alarm ; and  here  a Martello 
Tower  was  erected,  to  w’arn  them  of 
approaching  danger.  On  returning 
from  the  Town  of  Ischia,  it  is  advisable 
to  ascend  to  the  ancient  Crater,  which 
offers  a rich  treat  to  the  Naturalist;  and 
the  mule- path  (a  very  good  one)  to 
this  extinct  Volcano  passes  though 
beautiful  scenery.  Hence  it  is  ad- 
visable to  proceed  to  the  Hot  Springs 
in  a Ravine  adjacent  to  the  Public 
Baths,  and  where  the  water  is  distinctly 
heard  boiling  in  the  earth.  The  Public 
Baths  were  erected  at  Casamiccia  by 
a pious  Establishment  in  Naples,  the 
Monte  della  Misericordia,  w-hich  Esta- 
blishment extends  its  charity  so  far  as  to 
transport  from  Naples  hither  those  sick 

fersons  who  are  supposed  to  require  the 
laths,  and  cannot  defray  the  expense 
attendant  on  try  ing  their  efficacy ; anil 
further,  the  Establishment  places  these 
sick  persons  in  an  Hospital  adjoining 
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the  Bathing  House,  provides  them  with 
food  for  20  successive  days,  and  then 
sends  them  back  to  Naples  cost  free. 
A broad  and  very  long  Apartment  con- 
tains the  Baths,  76  in  number,  Shower 
Baths  inclusive.  The  water  of  each 
Bath  is  emptied  and  renewed  for  each 
Bather ; and  the  Hot  Mineral  Spring, 
by  which  these  baths  are  supplied,  like- 
wise furnishes  steam  for  the  Vapour 
Baths,  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
Hospital.  From  the  Baths  it  is  ad- 
visable to  proceed  to  the  pretty  Town  of 
I.acco,  near  which  are  several  Hot 
Springs,  used  in  rheumatic  complaints 
as  Vapour  Baths : and  beyond  Lacco, 
on  the  Sea-shore,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  in  the  Sea,  is  a Spring  of 
Boiling  Water,  so  powerful  that  the 
sand  in  its  vicinitv  is  too  hot  to  hold. 
There  are  pretty  Villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lacco  ; and  Ruins  of 
Ancient  Baths  may  be  traced  near  a 
Hamlet  called  Castiglione. 

Foria,  Lacco,  and  Ischia,  seem  to  be 
the  largest  Towns  in  the  Island  : they 
are  all  situated  on  the  Sea-shore ; but 
the  best  Landing-place,  in  good 
weather,  is  at  Lacco.  In  rough  weather 
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it  is  generally  advisable  to  land  at  the 
Town  of  Ischia.  During  Autumn, 
1829,  the  Island  contained  three  com- 
fortable Lodging  and  Boarding  Houses; 
namely,  The  SentineUa,  large,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a commanding  emi- 
nence, near  the  Baths  of  Casamiccia, 
clean,  well  ordered,  and  well  served 
with  respect  to  eating — the  House  of 
Don  Tommaso,  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
wine — -and  the  new  Lodging  and  Board- 
ing House.  Don  Tommaso’s  House  is 
farther  from  the  Baths  than  is  the  Sen- 
tinella  ; so  likewise  is  the  new  Hotel. 

Ischia  possesses  a salubrious  climate, 
though  extremely  warm  in  summer, 
from  want  of  shade ; there  being  but 
one  spot  upon  the  Island  clothed  with 
forest-trees ; and  this  is  near  the  old 
Crater.  Persons  directed  to  use  the 
Baths,  generally  try  them  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

Rabbits,  poultry,  and  fish  may  be 
found  at  Ischia;  but  butchers’  meat, 
butter,  and  a variety  of  other  articles, 
are  usually  brought  from  Naples  by  the 
Passage-boat ; which,  in  good  weather, 
goes  thither  daily,  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. i 
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ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  ROME  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 


Ancient  Capua  and  its  Amphitheatre,  Stc.  — Calvi.  — San  Germano  and  Remain*  of  Casinum. 
— Abbey  of  Monte  Casino.  — Inn  of  the  Melfa.  — Arce.  — Kocca  d’ Arce — Arpino.  — Atina.  — 
Isola  di  Sora.  — Kail*  of  the  Liris.  — Sora.  — Lake  of  Fusino.  — Alba  Fueentia.  — Antinum.  — 
Aquino.  — Ceprano.  — Froslnone.  — Ferentino.  — Alatri.  — Anagni.  — Vatmontonc.  — Lug- 
nano.  — Rome. 


The  upper  route  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
through  San  Gennano  and  Frosinone, 
follows  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Latina,  till  it  falls  into  the  Via  Labicana, 
the  present  high  road  from  Colonna 
(the  ancient  Labicum)  to  Rome.  This 
upper  route,  through  valleys  of  the 
Apennine,  is  shorter  than  the  post  road, 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Rome 
to  Naples : it  is  likewise  kept  in  most 
excellent  condition ; and,  exclusive  of 
the  ascent  to  Frosinone,  is  exempt  from 
steep  hills.  The  country  through 

1 The  price  usually  asked  at  the  Sentinella, 
it  15  carlini  per  day,  for  board  and  lodging  for 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  seven  and  a half 
for  servants  : and  the  price  of  a donkey,  buo- 
namano  not  inclusive,  for  mounting  and  de- 


which  it  passes,  abounds  with  rich  and 
beautiful  woods ; aud  the  numerous 
and  considerable  remains  of  ancient 
Pelasgic  fortresses,  seated  on  the  pin- 
nacles of  lofty  mountains,  between 
which  the  road  lies,  furnish  Travellers 
with  a precise  idea  of  the  prospects 
ancient  Italy  must  have  presented 
throughout  the  picturesque  territories 
of  the  Volsci.  The  inns  on  this  pecu- 
liarly interesting  road  are  at  present 
(1835)  thinly  scattered,  and  not  well 
provided  either  with  beds  or  butchers’ 

sccnding  the  Epopeus,  is  eight  carlini.  Mules, 
or  donkeys,  may  ascend  this  mountain  the  short 
way,  in  dry  weather  ; but  could  not,  generally 
speaking,  descend  with  safety  at  any  time. 
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meat;  but  three  new  inns  are  already 
built,  and  opened  tor  the  accommodation 
of  Travellers. 

A statement  of  the  distances  from 
inn  to  inn,  and  likewise  of  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  tolerable  beds  on 
this  road,  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
under  the  article,  “ Route  eii  Voiturier 
from'  Naples  to  Rome,  by  the  Via 
Latina and  persons  who  follow  the 
advice  contained  in  the  above-named 
article,  will  not  find  themselves  badly 
accommodated. 

The  remains  of  the  Amphitheatre 
which  has  been  lately  excavated  at  an- 
cient Capua  (now  denominated  Santa 
Maria  di  Capua)  are  so  strikingly  mag- 
nificent, that  Travellers  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  going  round  by  Santa  Maria 
di  Capua  (less  than  three  miles  1 out  of 
the  direct  road)  in  order  to  see  this 
Amphitheatre  on  their  way  to  modern 
Capua.  Ancient  Capua  ’was,  during 
the  middle  ages,  so  completely  laid 
waste  and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  ra- 
vages of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  Lom- 
bards, that  its  precise  situation  has  in 
modern  days  often  been  questioned.  One 
cause  of  this  was  the  apparent  smallness 
of  a Ruin  called  its  Amphitheatre ; 
which  edifice  is  described  by  Cicero  as 
having  held  100, (XX)  spectators4:  but 
since  the  ruin  in  question  has  been  ex- 
cavated, there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
it  might  have  held  75,000  spectators,  and 
even  more.  This  excavation  has  like- 
wise led  to  the  discovery  of  the  found- 
ations of  a city,  about  15  palmi  under 

ground,  and  contiguous  to  the  Amphi- 
leatre  ; which  circumstances,  united 
with  several  others,  have  established  the 
belief  that  Capua,  whose  walls  were  be- 
tween five  and  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, whose  public  edifices  vied  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  w’hose 
population  amounted  to  300,000  in. 
habitants,  actually  stood  on  a spot  where 
almost  every  trace  of  its  existence  has 
long  been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

'lhe  origin  of  Capua  (the  capital  of 
Campania)  seems  doubtful  ; though, 
according  to  tradition,  it  wras  founded  by 
the  Etruscans,  50  years  previous  to  the 
existence  of  Rome.  Livy  supposes  its 

1 By  “miles”  are  meant,  throughout  this 
route,  Roman  miles. 

* Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
mentions  that  the  Gladiatorial  School  of  an- 
cient Capua  usually  contained  40,(XX)  pupils,  a 
presumptive  proof  of  the  immense  size  of  the 
Amphitheatre. 

3 Strabo  seems  to  have  supposed  that  Capua 
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original  name  to  have  been  Vultumum ; 
and  probably  when  it  was  unexpectedly 
wrested  from  the  Etruscans  by  the  Sam- 
nites  (an  event  which  he  mentions  as 
having  occurred  during  a festival),  its 
appellation  w'as  changed  to  Canpua , or 
Campua A The  Capuans  showed  great 
kindness  to  the  Roman  army  after  the 
ignominious  convention  of  the  Caudine 
horks;  and  Rome  repaid  this  kindness  ; 
for,  under  her  protection,  the  Capuans, 
notwithstanding  their  indolent  and  luxu- 
rious character,  attained  great  power 
and  celebrity : but,  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  Hannibal,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  Rome,  they  drew  upon  themselves 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans ; who 
besieged  Capua,  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render, enslaved  its  citizens,  massacred 
its  senators,  and  reduced  the  place  to  the 
lowest  condition  of  a Prajfectura.  At 
length,  however,  Julius  Caesar  raised  it 
to  the  rank  of  a Roman  Colony  ; Au- 
gustus, likewise,  became  its  patron ; ami 
we  collect  from  Strabo  that  in  his  time 
it  had  recovered  all  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. We  are  told  that  it  had  seven 
gates;  six  of  them  were,  the  Porta  Ca- 
silinensis,  and  the  Porta  Albana,  through 
both  of  w’hich  passed  the  Via  Appia ; 
the  Porta  of  Jovis,  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  Temple  of  Jove  on  Mount 
Tifata ; and  the  Gates  called  Cumana, 
Atellana,  and  Liternina,  which  opened 
in  the  direction  of  Cumae,  Atella,  and 
Liternum.  The  Gate  still  in  existence 
(probably  the  Porta  Casilinensis)  is 
particularly  interesting,  enough  having 
escaped  the  ravages  of  war  to  justify  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  a double  entrance 
(like  the  Carmental  Gate  at  Rome)  or- 
namented with  statues  of  protecting 
deities,  the  niches  for  which  may  still  be 
seen.  The  materials  of  this  edifice  are 
large  quadrilateral  blocks  of  Travertino.4 

The  Amphitheatre  stands  close  to  the 
high  road,  and  is  computed  to  be,  in 
circumference,  1 780  palmi ; the  height  of 
its  exterior  Wall  was  140  palmi ; the 
length  of  its  Arena  294,  the  width  176 
palmi.  The  Edifice  is  of  an  elliptical 
form,  composed  of  immense  blocks  of 
travertino,  joined  together  without  ce- 
ment, by  iron  or  bronze  cramps,  in  the 

derived  its  second  appellation  from  the  word 
Caput , because  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world. 

4 The  two  principal  quarters  of  ancient 
Capua  were  denominated  Seplasia  and  Albana  ; 
and  the  former  seems  to  have  been  noted  as  the 
abode  of  perfumers  and  vendors  of  ointments, 
perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  public  Baths. 
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simple  and  grand  Etruscan  style,  called 
rustic  : and  consists  of  a circle  of 
Arches,  which  served  as  passages  to  the 
corridors.  It  had  four  principal  Gates, 
appropriated  as  entrances  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  four  neighbouring  cities,  and 
named  after  them.  The  Arches  be- 
longing to  the  principal  Gates  are  more 
lofty,  and  appear  to  have  been  more 
richly  ornamented  than  the  others.  On 
the  key- stones  of  these  Arches  were 
Heads  of  heathen  Deities;  two  of  which 
alone  remain ; and  on  either  side  of 
every  arch  was  a Half  Column  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  According  to  suppos- 
ition there  were  three  upper  stories, 
which  the  Emperor  Adrian  decorated 
most  sumptuously  with  statues,  gilding, 
Bassi  Rilievi,  cornices  of  African  mar- 
ble, and  Corinthian  columns  of  cipol- 
lino;  a considerable  number  of  which 
lie  prostrate  within  the  circular  wall, 
and  likewise  on  the  outside  of  it.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  had  three  circular 
Corridors,  which  supported  the  seats  for 
the  spectators;  and  the  exterior  Wall 
was  surrounded  with  a magnificently 
broad  paved  Walk.  The  number  of 
Vomitories  is  supposed  to  have  been 
60 ; the  Arena  was  floored  with  wood ; 
but  no  traces  of  its  flooring  remain; 
neither  are  there  any  vestiges  of  the 
Podium ; but  a very  small  part  of  the 
declivity  for  the  Seats,  and  enough  of 
the  second  Story  to  prove  that  it  con- 
sisted of  reticulated  brick-work,  may 
still  be  discovered.  Under  the  Arena 
are  remains  of  Channels  for  Water, 
probably  used  when  Naumachice  were 
exhibited.  Apertures  through  which 
wild  beasts  were  drawn  up  in  cages  from 
their  dens  to  the  Arena,  are  likewise 
discoverable ; as  are  several  Staircases. 
During  the  dark  ages  this  superb  Am- 
phitheatre was  converted  into  a fortress ; 
and  its  ground-story  transformed  into 
lodging-rooms  for  soldiers,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  building. 

1 Many  writers  conjecture  that  the  Ausones 
and  the  Oscans  were  the  same  people,  and  the 
primary  inhabitants  of  Campania. 

2 How  far  these  famous  vineyards  extended 
is  not  precisely  ascertained  ; but  we  know  that 
the  ridge  of  hills  between  Sinuessa,  now  Mon- 
dragone,  and  Stiessa  Auruncorum,  now  Sessa, 
produced  superexcellent  wine ; we  likewise 
know  that  the  Ager  Catenas  was  famed  for  its 
vineyards;  that  the  wine  of  Aversa,  called 
Asprino,  is  now  often  sold  for  Champagne, 
and  that  the  wine  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples and  called  Lachrym®  christi,  precisely  re- 
sembles that  which  was  deemed  by  the  ancients 
the  best  Falernian.  Lachrymal  christi  is  so 
called  because,  like  all  the  finest  Italian  wines, 


The  Church  of  San  Francesco,  at 
Sa.  Maria  di  Capua,  stands  upon  part 
of  an  ancient  Crypto  Porticus,  which 
merits  notice:  it  is  now  occupied  by 
cavalry : and  the  Church  called  Sa. 
Maria  di  Capua,  also  merits  notice,  be- 
cause it  contains  52  ancient  Columns  of 
various  orders  and  dimensions.  Ac- 
cording to  what  is  now  the  established 
belief,  ancient  Capua  was  situated  at  the 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a half  from  its 
modern  namesake,  between  the  rivers 
Volturnus  and  Clanius,  now  denomi- 
nated the  Volturno  and  Lagno. 

About  four  miles  beyond  modern 
Capua  the  Via  Latina  presents  itself  on 
the  right,  and  leads  to  Calvi  and  San 
Germano.  The  former,  anciently  de- 
nominated Coles , belonged  originally,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy,  to  the  Ausones  1 ; 
but  was  colonised  by  the  Romans,  a.  u.c. 
421.  Remains  of  a Temple,  ruins  of  an 
Amphitheatre,  and  traces  of  a Circus, 
prove  that  it  once  was  large  and  popu- 
lous. Its  wines  are  celebrated  by  Ho- 
race, its  willows  by  Cicero,  its  acidulous 
waters  by  Pliny,  and  its  vases  of  creta 
cotta  were  famous  throughout  the  ci- 
vilised world.  The  vineyards  of  the  Ager 
Calenus  bordered  on  those  of  the  Ager 
FalernuSy  which  were  reputed  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wine  of  ancient  Italy. 
The  prime  Falernian,  however,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  at  some  distance  from 
Coles,  in  the  village  of  Favstianus , about 
six  miles  from  Svuiessa .2  All  which 
now  remains  of  Cales , except  the  ruins 
already  mentioned,  is  a small,  dis- 
mantled, picturesque  castle,  of  the  dark 
ages;  a decaying  Church,  dignified  by 
the  name  of  “ 11  Vescovato  another 
untenantable- looking  edifice  destined 
for  a Seminary;  a Wine-house;  and 
vestiges  of  an  Ancient  Gate. 

Beyond  Calvi  the  road  divides  into 
two  branches ; that  on  the  left  going 
to  Teano,  anciently  Tcanum  Sidicmum> 
the  other  to  the  Osteria  di  Santa  Fe- 

it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  made  as  follows  ; — The 
grapes,  after  having  been  nicely  cleansed,  are 
thrown  into  a large  receiver,  which  resembles 
a cullender,  its  bottom  being  full  of  holes ; this 
receiver  stands  upon  another,  without  holes  ; 
and  the  grapes,  being  bruised  by  their  own 
weight,  discharge  their  juice,  drop  by  drop,  or 
to  speak  figuratively,  tear  by  tear,  into  the 
lower  receiver : hence  the  wine  derives  its 
Latin  name  of  “ Lachrymal,”  tears  j and  w’ith 
respect  to  the  Greek  word,  “ christi,”  it  merely 
signifies  the  very  best ; though  Travellers,  mis- 
taking its  signification,.  have  upbraided  the 
Neapolitans  lor  giving  so  sacred  a name  to 
wine. 
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lice ; and  near  the  spot  where  this  divi- 
sion takes  place  the  limits  of  the  do- 
mains of  Cales  and  Teanum  were,  in 
former  ages,  marked  by  two  Temples 
consecrated  to  Fortune,  and  standing 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, 
of  the  Via  Latina . Teano,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  above  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  Calvi,  stands  in  a valley  on 
the  Via  Latina , and  is  reputed  to  have 
been,  next  to  Capua,  the  largest  town 
of  Campania.  It  originally  belonged 
to  the  Sidicini ; but  became  a Roman 
Colony  under  Augustus;  and  vestiges 
of  its  walls  and  public  buildings  are  still 
distinguishable.  Cold  acidulous  springs, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  and  now  de- 
nominated Acqua  delle  Caldarelle,  may 
be  found  in  its  vicinity.  The  road  to 
the  Osteria  di  S».  Felice,  about  20  miles 
distant  from  modern  Capua,  passes 
through  a beautiful  country;  and  thence 
traverses  the  district  of  Mignano  to  San 
Germano;  which  is  about  14  miles 
from  San  Felice.  The  rich  w’oods  and 
superb  oak  trees,  bordering  the  latter 
portion  of  this  road,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a series  of  magnificent  parks ; 
and  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  towering  above  these  woods,  form 
a bold  and  beautiful  frame  to  the  Land- 
scape. At  the  termination  of  this  park- 
like scenery  stands  San  Germano,  built 
partly  at  the  base  of  Monte  Casino,  and 
partly  on  its  lower  region.  A large  and 
picturesque  baronial  Castle  of  the 
middle  ages  overhangs  the  town ; and 
the  pinnacle  of  the  mountain  is  crowned 
by  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  Be- 
nedictine Convent  existing.  San  Ger- 
mano, supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Forum  of  the  ancient  city  of  Casinum , 
was  erected  by  Bertario,  Abbot  of  the 
above-named  Abbey,  and  surrounded 
with  walls,  a.  i>.  866.  Shortly  after- 
wards, it  fell  a prey  to  the  Saracens,  as 
did  its  Founder;  but  succeeding  Abbots 
rebuilt  the  town.  We  are  told,  by 
Varro,  that  the  extensive  and  populous 
city  of  Casinum,  from  which  Monte 
Casino  derives  its  name,  originally  be- 
longed to  .the  Samnites.  It  is  described 
as  having  been  watered  by  so  many 
springs  that  its  climate  was,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  damp 
and  foggy.  Its  Citadel  probably  stood 
where  now  stands  the  Castle  of  San 
Germano;  and  its  Basilica  and  Curia 
are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Cathedral  of  San  Germano,  and 
the  Church  called  Cinque  Torre.  A 
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considerable  number  of  ancient  co- 
lumns of  granite  and  cipollino  orna- 
ment these  Churches.  About  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  San  Gennano,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Monte  Casino,  toward  the 
west,  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  an- 
cient Pavement  of  one  of  the  Streets  of 
Casinum , which  still  retains  marks  of 
carriage- wheels,  and  has,  on  each  side,  a 
footway.  Here,  likewise,  toward  the 
right,  are  remains  of  a Theatre.  Its 
semicircle  is  150  palmi  in  diameter;  and 
the  site  of  the  Corridors,  seats,  and  at- 
tiring rooms  for  the  actors,  is  still  dis- 
coverable. The  walls  are  constructed 
with  the  opus  reticulatum ; the  stage  is 
totally  destroyed;  and  the  orchestra 
filled  with  vegetable  earth.  A little 
farther  distant  is  a building  shaped  like 
a cross,  and  constructed  with  large 
quadrilateral  stones,  similar  to  those 
which  were  commonly  used  in  early 
times  for  sepulchres:  its  length  is  about 
62  palmi,  its  breadth  about  43,  its  arches 
support  a cupola,  which  has  four  very 
small  apertures  for  light ; its  pavement 
is  chiefly  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
travertino  ; and  the  smallness  of  its  di- 
mensions, the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
light,  the  narrowness  of  the  door  of  en- 
trance, and  the  circumstance  of  this  door 
being  placed  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Edifice,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
Mausoleum,  perhaps  the  Tomb  of  Varro, 
who  had  a Villa  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Some  antiquaries,  however,  suppose  it 
to  be  an  ancient  Samnite  Tomb.  Nearer 
to  the  great  Road  is  the  Amphitheatre 
of  Casinum , a spacious  edifice  of  reticu- 
lated brick-work,  part  of  which  rests 
against  Monte  Casino.  The  outer 
YVall  (almost  perfect)  was  in  height  70 
palmi,  and  in  circumference  more  than 
1000 : it  appears  to  have  had  six  entrances ; 
one  of  the  Ornaments  of  these  entrances 
is  now  seen  on  a gate  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Casino;  and  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription,  found  in  the  Arena, 
has  likewise  been  removed  to  the  Ab- 
bey : — 

VMMIDIA  c.  F. 

QVADRATILLA 
AMPHITHEATRVM  ET 
TEMPLVM  CAS1NATIBVS 
SVA  PECVNIA  FECIT. 

The  interior  of  the  Amphitheatre  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  Arena 
filled  with  vegetable  earth;  but  con- 
tiguous to  that  part  of  the  building 
which  rests  on  the  hill,  are  considerable 
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remains  of  an  ancient  Wall,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Temple  men- 
tioned in  the  Inscription.  A pavement 
of  Oriental  marble,  and  several  superb 
columns  of  granite,  now  in  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino,  were  found  in  this 
vicinity.  The  Villa  of  Varro  stood  on 
a spot  now  called  Monticelli ; but  as 
the  ground  between  San  Germano  and 
the  Villa  is  traversed  by  the  river  Ra- 
pido  (anciently  the  Vinius),  and  like- 
wise swampy  and  full  of  springs,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  reach  the  remains  of 
this  abode  of  Varro ; which  stood  in  a 
plain  sheltered  by  three  hills,  where  re- 
mains of  reticulated  brick-work  may 
still  be  seen. 

Casinujn  was  sacked  and  burnt  by 
Theodoric ; one  of  its  Temples  ex- 
cepted ; which  the  Consort  of  Gisulfo 
II,  Duke  of  Beneventum,  afterwards 
dedicated  to  S.  Peter.  1 

The  winding  ascent  from  the  Town 
of  San  Germano  to  the  Abbey  of 
Monte  Casino,  is  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  distance,  and  a safe  path  for 
mules  and  donkeys,  though  not  a smooth 
one  4 : the  views  tt  commands  are  mag- 
nificent ; and  the  position  of  the  Abbey 
is  sublime.  S.  Benedict,  according  to 
ancient  records,  converted  the  ruins  of 
a Temple  of  Apollo  into  a Hermitage 
for  himself,  about  the  year  529;  and 
the  extensive  and  massy  structure  which 
now  crowns  the  summit’of  Monte  Casino, 
was  raised  to  encircle  his  abode.  This 
quadrilateral  Edifice,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  resembles  a palace 
much  more  than  a conventual  retreat ; 
especially  as,  on  approaching  its  walls, 
we  see  remains  of  outworks,  raised,  no 
doubt,  in  the  dark  ages,  for  its  defence. 
The  first  object,  within  its  precincts, 
which  attracts  a stranger’s  eyes,  is  a 
long  covered  Corridor  of  rough  stones, 
preserved  in  its  original  state,  because 
tradition  reports  that  it  was  once  the 
abode  of  S.  Benedict.  Beyond  this 
Corridor,  are  three  large  and  handsome 
Courts,  which  lead  to  the  interior  of  the 

1 JEscrnia,  now  denominated  Isernia,  a very 
ancient  City,  is  placed  on  the  Apennine,  near 
two  Torrents,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Germano;  though  it  stands  beyond  the 
ancient  Venajrum,  now  Venafro,  and  the  last 
Town  of  Campania  to  the  north,  hernia  is 
supposedly  Livy,  to  have  been  colonised  aliout 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  war; 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  those  Colonies 
which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  firm 
adherence  to  liorac.  during  the  war  with  Han. 
nibal.  During  the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Allies ; but  was  subsequently  re- 


Abbey;  and  in  the  middle  Court  is  a 
Cistern  for  water  well  worth  notice. 
At  the  foot  of  a noble  flight  of  steps, 
leading  to  the  Church,  are  Colossal 
Statues  of  S.  Benedict  and  his  Sister, 
S».  Scolastica;  and  in  the  Court  com- 
municating with  the  Edifice,  are  16 
niches,  lined  with  precious  marbles,  and 
containing  well  executed  Statues  of  the 
most  celebrated  Benefactors  to  the  Ab- 
bey. The  porticoes  under  w'hich  these 
Statues  stand,  are  supported  by  superb 
Doric  columns  of  granite;  and  in  this 
Court  is  another  Cistern,  so  deep  that 
it  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of 
themountain.  Three  magnificent  Doors 
lead  into  the  Church : the  centre  Door 
is  bronze,  and  was  cast  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  1066.  On  this  Door  we  find, 
in  silver  letters,  an  account  of  all  the 
lands,  castles,  villages,  and  appurte- 
nances, which  one  belonged  to  the 
Badia  Casinese ; and  above  the  door  is 
a long  Latin  Inscription,  signifying, 
that  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Casino, 
where  stood  a Temple  consecrated  to 
Apollo,  were  erected  the  Church  and 
Abbey  of  S.  Benedict,  about  the  year 
529 ; and  further,  that  the  Abbey  was 
sacked  and  ruined  by  the  Lombards, 
under  their  Duke  Zotone,  in  589 ; when 
the  fugitive  Monks  were  compelled  to 
take  refuge  at  Rome  ; that  under  Gre- 
gory II,  it  was  restored;  but  again 
sacked  and  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in 
884  ; that  the  Abbot  Giovanni  rebuilt 
it ; and  that  the  Abbot  Desiderio  en- 
larged its  dimensions  : but  being  shaken 
down,  bv  the  earthquake  of  1349,  that 
Urban  V,  again  rebuilt  it;  and  once 
more,  on  being  levelled  with  the  earth, 
that  it  was  rebuilt  from  its  foundations, 
and  consecrated  by  Benedict  XIII,  in 
1649.  No  person  of  taste  and  observ- 
ation can  enter  this  Church  without  being 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture, 
the  elegance  of  its  columns,  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  inlaid  marbles,  so  disposed 
as  to  resemble  the  celebrated  Floren- 
tine work,  called  Opera  di  Commesso, 

colonised  liy  Augustin  and  Nero.  StTabo  men- 
tions that  it  suffered  cruelly  in  the  Marsic  war: 
it  has,  indeed,  been  eight  times  destroyed  by 
war  and  earthquakes;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still 
retains  vestiges  of  antiquity;  among  which  is 
• a curious  Aqueduct,  eight  palmi  high,  four 
wide,  and  96  deep,  delved  through  rocks,  and 
about  one  mile  in  length.  Its  mouth  only  is 
now  visible ; but  good  water  flows  from  it. 

a Good  mules  and  donkeys  may  be  found  at 
San  Germano  without  difficulty  ; but  good  sad- 
dles are  not  easily  obtained,  unless  it  be  by  an 
application  at  private  houses. 
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and  the  perfect  symmetry  which  reigns 
amidst  this  profusion.  The  Church  was 
erected  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Cosmo  Fansaga,  and  divided  into 
three  spacious  naves,  extending  from  east 
to  west,  and  one  cross-aisle  extending 
from  north  to  south.  A superb  Cupola 
rises  above  the  centre  of  the  cross-aisle, 
and  gives  light  to  the  high  altar,  which 
stands  beneath  it.  The  Choir,  in  point 
of  size  and  decorations,  is  superb.  The 
arches  of  the  naves  are  supported  by 
Pilasters  inlaid  with  precious  marbles  ; 
the  Walls  are  incrusted  with  the  same 
material ; and  the  Pavement  consists  of 
rare  and  beautiful  inlaid  marbles.  The 
High  Altar,  under  which  rest  the  re- 
mains of  S.  Benedict  and  S\  Scolastica, 
was  designed  by  Buonaroti : it  is  splen- 
didly adorned  with  inlaid  marbles  and 
precious  stones ; it  once  had  an  outer 
Case  of  solid  silver,  embellished  with 
Bassi  Rilievi:  but,  in  1798,  this  Case 
was  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Government,  and  converted  into  money. 
The  Steps  leading  up  to  the  altar  are 
composed  of  flowered  Oriental  alabaster, 
nero  antico,  and  amethysts ; and  under 
it  is  the  Soccorpo.  The  Stalls  of  the 
Choir  are  decorated  with  exquisite 
carve- work  of  walnut- wood,  formed  into 
minute  Intagli,  Bassi  Uilievi,  and  small 
recumbent  Statues  of  children,  all  in 
different  positions.  Fronting  the  Choir 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Church,  is  a 
picture  by  Luca  Giordano,  representing 
the  consecration  of  this  splendid  Edi- 
fice by  Pope  Alexander  II,  in  1071. 
The  composition  of  the  picture  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  execution  appears  to 
have  been  equally  fine ; but  some  of  the 
colours  are  nearly  obliterated  by  damp. 
The  ceiling  of  the  middle  nave  was 
likewise  painted  by  Giordano,  and  re- 
presents the  miracles  of  S.  Benedict,  the 
monastic  Virtues  (placed  in  the  trian- 
gles), and  Portraits  of  20  distinguished 
Benedictines  on  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dows. Giordano  has  inscribed  his 
name  under  one  of  these  paintings ; 
probably  because  he  deemed  them  nis 
best  works.  The  Cupola  was  originally 
painted  by  Corenzio,  and  represented 
the  death  of  S.  Benedict,  and  his  ascent 
to  Heaven  : but  as  time  and  humidity 
had  nearly  destroyed  this  work,  its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a modern 
painting.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Gregorio 
the  Great  contains  a good  picture  by 
Marco  Mazzaroppi,  of  San  Germano. 


The  Chapel  of  Charlemagne  contains  a 
good  picture,  by  Francesco  la  Mura. 
The  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
well  painted  by  Luca  Giordano.  The 
Chapel  of  S.  John  Baptist,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  patron  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, contains  a picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  the  Redeemer,  bv  Solimene, 
and  two  fine  works  by  Conca.  The 
Cross-aisle  is  embellished  with  the 
sumptuous  Tomb  of  Pietro  de’  Medici, 
brother  of  Leo  X,  and  that  of  Vido 
Feramosca,  Baron  of  Mignano.  The 
Sacristy  is  a spacious  apartment,  with 
a Ceiling  painted  by  Conca,  and  an 
elegant  mosaic  pavement.  The  Walnut- 
tree  Presses  on  each  side  of  the  apart- 
ment are  embellished  with  exquisite 
carve- work,  representing  Statues,  Bassi 
Rilievi,  &c.  ; and  the  Presses  are  stored 
with  a rich  collection  of  Church-plate 
and  Relics.  A very  fine  Organ  by 
Catarinozzi,  completes  the  treasures  of 
this  Church. 

The  conventual  Library  is  spacious 
and  well  lighted;  and  furnished  with 
Walnut-tree  Presses,  handsomely  or- 
namented with  carve-work.  This  Li- 
brary was  the  repository  of  knowledge 
at  a period  when  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism pervaded  Europe ; and  the  po- 
tency of  its  Abbots  enabled  them  to 
retain  and  preserve,  during  these  dark 
ages,  the  archives  of  the  Abbey  and 
other  manuscripts,  in  number  800,  all  of 
which  are  deemed  inestimable.  Here, 
according  to  report,  are  140  sermons,  by 
S.  Augustine,  together  with  various 
other  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church : several  Manuscripts  in  the 
Gothic  and  Lombard  character;  a Co- 
dex evidently  written  before  the  time  of 
Charlemagne;  because  the  words  are 
not  separated  by  spaces  between  them  ; 

( for  he  directed  that  no  manuscript 
should  meet  the  public  eye  without 
having  a space  between  all  the  words ; ) 
Prayers  addressed  to  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  penitential  psalms,  illuminated  with 
Miniatures,  bearing  the  name  of  B.  F. 
de  Sandalio,  and  dated  “MCCCCLXIX 
Oct.  Jan. ;”  a Manuscript  with  illu- 
minations representing  Birds,  and  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Giuseppe  Soavi  d’As- 
coli,  1686;  a Homer  supposed  to  have 
been  edited  by  Eustathius ; a Dante 
of  the  13th  century,  with  notes  and  va- 
riations; a Virgil  of  the  14th  century, 
with  marginal  notes;  some  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  the  art  of  printing 
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together  with  a large  collection  of 
printed  scientific  works  in  various  lan- 
guages. Portraits  of  Dante,  S.  Fran- 
cesco, and  S.  Domenico,  and  a Sedia 
Balnearia  of  rosso  antico,  found  near 
the  banks  of  the  Liris,  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  one  of  the  apartments 
where  the  archives  are  kept.  Several 
Inscriptions,  found  at  Casinum , beside 
that  already  named,  may  be  seen  in  this 
Abbey,  which  owes  many  of  its  most 
precious  materials  to  the  ruins  of  Casi- 
num , whence  they  were  brought,  with 
excessive  labour,  up  the  mountain. 

The  fraternity  or  Monte  Casino  con- 
sists, at  present,  of  between  30  and  40 
persons  ; who  receive  Travellers  of  the 
male  sex  with  great  hospitality,  for  as 
long  a time  as  they  may  like  to  remain. 

The  interior  of  the  Abbey  was  for- 
merly embellished  with  a considerable 
number  of  fine  pictures;  but  now  they 
are  all  removed  to  the  Studii  at  Naples ; 
and  consequently  the  Church,  Sacristy, 
and  Library,  alone  merit  particular  no- 
tice. The  time  occupied  in  descending 
from  Monte  Casino  on  foot  is  about  an 
hour. 

From  San  Germano  the  hi^h  road 
proceeds  through  a most  beautiful  and 
richly  wooded  country,  abounding  with 
magnificent  oaks,  to  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  10  miles  in  distance.  This  Inn 
(recently  and  handsomely  built)  is  ca- 
pacious, well  situated,  and  provided  w'ith 
a large  and  pleasant  garden,  the  lowrer 
part  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Meljis , 
now  called  the  Melfa. 

The  ancient  Town  of  Aquinum , be- 
tween San  Germano  and  the  Hotel  of 
the  Melfa,  is  about  three  miles  distant 
from  that  Hotel,  and  not  more  than  one 
mile  out  of  the  high  road : it  may,  there- 
fore, be  visited  by  Travellers  on  their 
way  to  Rome,  without  much  incon- 
venience. 

Aquinum , now  denominated  Aquino, 
is  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius  Ital- 
icus  as  a large  city ; and  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  a Municipium.  It  be- 
came a Roman  Colony  about  the  time 
of  the  Triumviri ; and  is  further  dis- 
tinguished as  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Juvenal.  The  site  of  the  an- 
cient Aquinum  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  modern  Town.  In  the 
latter  is  a dismantled  Church,  the  exte- 
rior of  which  presents  architectural 
ornaments  much  too  w’ell  executed  to 
have  been  the  production  of  the  dark 
ages,  w'hen  this  Church  was  built : and 


within  the  Edifice  are  ancient  Bassi 
Rilievi,  Sarcophagi,  (used  as  coffins  by 
the  primitive  Christians  ) and  large  square 
pieces  of  travertino,  with  apertures  on 
their  surface,  resembling  the  Measures 
of  Capacity  found  at  Pompeii.  Ancient 
Inscriptions  indicate  that  this  Church 
was  either  built  near,  or  on  the  found- 
ationsof  aTemple  dedicated  to  Hercules. 

A considerable  number  of  ancient 
Sepulchres,  some  formed  with  very  large 
and  massive  tiles,  others  with  stone, 
have  been  found  in  this  vicinity ; as 
have  Skeletons,  ancient  Armour,  and 
Coins.  Beyond  the  Church  is  a splen- 
did Roman  Archway,  ornamented  with 
Columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
40  palmi  in  height  by  16  in  width. 
Farther  on  is  part  of  the  Via  Latina  (in 
excellent  condition),  a small  Chapel, 
dedicated  to  San  Tommaso,  Son  of  the 
Conte  Landulfo,  of  Aquino ; and  an 
ancient  Gate  of  the  City,  nearly  perfect, 
and  resembling,  in  its  form  and  con- 
struction, the  Gates  of  Pompeii.  It  is 
composed  of  square  blocks  of  travertino ; 
to  the  solidity  of  which  stone,  found  in 
contiguous  quarries,  the  durability  of 
the  Gate  may  be  ascribed.  On  each 
side  of  this  Gate  are  remains  of  the 
Walls  of  Aquinum,  composed  of  the 
; same  sort  of  quadrilateral  stones  as 
the  Gate,  and  nxed  one  upon  another 
without  cement.  These  Walls,  four 
miles  in  circumference,  appear  to  have 
been  fortified  with  square  Towers,  and 
1 a Ditch,  which  encompassed  the  fortifi- 
i cation,  probably  because  this  City  was 
I placed  in  an  open  plain.  The  next  ob- 
ject of  interest  beyond  the  Gate  is  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  a massive  Ruin, 
i built  with  travertino.  Part  of  its  Celia 
remains;  and  one  of  its  Walls  is  48 
palmi  in  height.  Juvenal  mentions  this 
Temple,  near  which  are  vestiges  of  a 
i Theatre,  constructed  with  reticulated 
j brick-work,  and  almost  buried  in  the 
I earth ; but  if  it  were  excavated,  there 
| seems  reason  to  believe  it  might  yield  a 
i rich  harvest  to  antiquaries.  On  the 
i northern  side  of  Aquinum  is  the  Tem- 
ple of  Ceres  Elvina,  likewise  mentioned 
by  Juvenal ; and  which,  though  reduced 
1 to  ruins,  is  a strikingly  beautiful  piece 
of  architecture;  a fragment  of  one 
of  the  Walls  attracts  universal  admira- 
j tion  on  account  of  its  solidity.  The 
: Celia  appears  to  have  been  approached 
by  several  steps ; and  before  it  stood  a 
j Portico  50  palmi  long  by  35  wide.  Six 
fluted  Columns,  fragments  of  which  are 
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buried  in  the  adjacent  ground,  supported 
this  Portico,  and  were  four  palmi  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  The  Temple,  after 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  was 
converted  into  a Church,  and  dedicated 
to  Saint  Peter.  The  western  part  of 
the  City  had  another  Gate,  now  de- 
stroyed, through  which  the  Via  Latina 
passed  on  its  way  to  Fregellte ; and 
eastward  of  this  spot  are  Ruins  of  the 
Amphitheatre  of  Aquinum,  now  trans- 
formed into  Gardens;  vestiges  of  the 
Edifice  may  nevertheless  be  discovered. 

But  to  return  to  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa : 
a handsome  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  this  torrent,  and  is  crossed 
by  Travellers  immediately  after  they 
leave  the  Inn,  on  their  way  to  Arce  and 
Ceprano.  To  the  latter  Town,  which 
belongs  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and 
has  a Frontier  Custom-house,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa  is 
about  eight  miles. 

The  High-road  to  Rome  turns  to  the 
left,  beyond  Arce,  near  a spot  called 
Fontanelle : but  Travellers  who  enjoy 
fine  scenery,  and  wish  to  visit  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  usually  deviate 
from  the  direct  road,  by  going  to  Arpino, 
a distance  of  about  14  miles  from  the 
Inn  of  the  Melfa;  thence  proceeding 
to  Isola  di  Sora,  to  see  the  tails  of  the 
Liris  ; and  from  Isola  going  by  a lower 
road  to  Ceprano. 

Four  miles  from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa 
Travellers  are  presented  with  the  sight 
of  Arce  and  Rocca  d’  Arce;  the  first 
placed  on  the  side  of  a lofty  and  barren 
mountain,  the  second  on  its  summit. 
This  last,  a picturesque  ancient  Fortress, 
probably  the  Citadel  of  Arce,  is  encom- 
passed with  gigantic  walls,  which,  during 
former  ages,  must  have  rendered  it  un- 
assailable. Arce,  anciently  denominated 
Arxy  is  a very  ancient  Volscian  Town, 
where  several  remains  interesting  to 
antiquaries  may  still  be  found.  Its 
walls,  viewed  from  the  high  road  near 
which  it  stands,  appear  to  be  polygonal ; 
but  the  Author  of  this  work  unfortu- 
nately had  not  time  to  examine  them. 
On  the  right,  a little  way  beyond  Arce, 
is  a lofty  and  beautiful  hill,  on  which, 
near  a spot  now  called  Fontanabona, 
Quintus  Cicero,  as  we  learn  from  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  his  brother,  had  a 
Villa.  It  was  called  Arcanum , from 
being  situated  near  Arx;  and  some  ves- 
tiges of  its  buildings  yet  remain.  Be- 
yond this  spot  the  road  gradually  ascends 
a bold  ridge  of  the  Apennine,  amidst 


magnificent  w'oods,  and  Volscian  For- 
tresses placed  on  the  pinnacles  of  stately 
mountains,  and  displaying  picturesque 
and  gigantic  ruins  of  Colossal  Walls, 
and  Citadels  once  impregnable;  till  at 
length  it  reaches  the  entrance  to  Arpino ; 
which  Town  is  situated  on  the  acclivity 
of  tw'o  hills,  and  claims  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  two  highly 
distinguished  Romans,  Caius  Marius, 
and  IVlarcus  Tullius  Cicero.  It  seems, 
however,  more  probable,  judging  from 
the  works  of  the  latter,  that  he  w as  born 
in  an  Islet  formed  by  the  river  Fibrenus, 
and  the  property  and  residence  of  his 
ancestors.  This  Islet,  now  called  San 
Domenico  Abate,  from  a Monastery 
and  Church  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
which  stand  there,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  spot  where  the  scene  of  the 
great  Orator’s  dialogues  with  Atticus  and 
Quintus  Cicero,  on  Legislation,  is  laid. 
A contiguous  Islet,  called  Carnello, 
likewise  claims  the  honour  of  being  the 
birth-place  of  Cicero. 

Arpinum , now  Arpino,  and  once  a 
Volscian  city,  was  conquered  by  the 
Samnites;  but  having  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
Municipium;  and  its  citizens  were  en- 
rolled in  the  Cornelian  Tribe.  The 
rude  and  primitive  simplicity  of  the 
customs  of  Arpinum  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Cicero’s  letters;  and  that 
part  of  the  Town  called  Civita  Vecchia, 
contains  an  ancient  Cistern,  foundations 
of  Walls,  and  three  subterraneous 
Arches,  called  by  the  inhabitants,  “ I 
muri  di  Cece and  probably  the  ruins 
of  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  Ciceros, 
which  devolved  by  inheritance  on  Quin- 
tus, brother  of  the  orator.  This  part  of 
the  Town  likewise  contains  vestiges  of 
a Street,  supposed  to  be  the  Via  Graca , 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  and  still  retaining 
wheel  tracks  of  ancient  carriages:  its 
pavement  consists  of  irregular  Hags, 
like  those  seen  in  the  Via  Apjna,  but 
smaller.  On  the  right  of  the  modern 
entrance  to  Civita  Vecchia  is  a Pointed 
Arch,  supposed  to  have  been  a Gate- 
way of  the  ancient  Town ; and  consist- 
ing of  11  colossal  stones  laid  on  each 
other  without  cement,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
gate  of  'lirynthus  in  Greece,  described 
by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  his  Travels  through 
that  country.  The  Signora  Marianna 
Dionigi,  in  her  “ Viaggi  nel  Lazio,”  has 
given  an  engraving  of  this  Arch,  called 
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by  her  “ La  Porta  acuminata]  di  Civita 
Vecchia  in  Arpino.”  The  Walls  of 
Arpinuniy  to  a very  considerable  extent, 
are  perfect,  and  constructed  with  the 
same  huge  stones  as  the  Gate.  These 
stones,  generally  speaking,  may  be  called 
oblong,  or  square,  with  some  of  their 
corners  rounded  off,  probably  by  time. 
They  are  fixed  firmly  on  each  other 
by  their  own  immense  weight,  without 
being  cemented ; and  form  a w’ell-built 
and  lofty  fortification  six  or  eight  feet 
thick,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
low  Towers;  some  of  which,  however, 
especially  those  in  the  Citadel,  are  of  a 
much  later  date  than  the  Walls;  and 
appear  to  be  Roman  work  added  to,  in 
the  middle  ages.  Romanelli  conjec- 
tures that  these  Walls  are  of  Oscan 
origin;  but  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
the  Oscans  usually  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  built  no  towns  enclosed  by  walls : 
it  seems,  therefore,  more  probable  that 
the  Walls  in  Question,  and  those  of  the 
whole  line  or  Volscian  Fortresses  on 
this  route,  were  erected  by  the  Tyrrheni 
Pelasgi,  who  (as  likewise  already  men- 
tioned) migrated  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  about  100  years  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  gradually  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  of  ancient  Italy : and 
what  strengthens  this  belief  is  the  re- 
semblance between  the  still  existing 
walls  of  several  ancient  cities  of  Greece, 
and  those  of  Arpinumy  Alatrium,  Ano- 
gniay  Atina,  and  Arx : added  to  wrhich, 
the  fortifications  of  Alatrium  appear  to 
have  been  constructed  in  so  masterly  a 
style  that  they  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  these  Tyrrheni,  whose  knowledge  of 
architecture  w'as  such  that  they  were 
selected  by  the  Athenians  to  construct 
the  walls  of  their  Acropolis.  The  cos- 
tumes likewise  of  the  peasants  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  boots 
of  tne  men,  precisely  resemble  those  de- 
scribed by  Ilomer  as  being  worn  by  the 
Greeks.  The  natives  of  Arpino,  how- 
ever, trace  their  origin  from  a deified 
Hero ; gravely  asserting  that  they  are 
descends!  from  Saturn,  and  that  their 
Walls  were  erected  by  Giants:  and 
really  it  seems  as  if  gigantic  hands  alone 
could  have  lifted  such  huge  blocks  of 
an  extremely  ponderous  material,  and 
then  fixed  them  scientifically  one  upon 
another,  so  as  to  defy  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  bid  fair  to  last  to  eternity. 

Remains  of  the  ancient  Cloaca,  stu- 
Atina  is  12  miles  from  Isola  di  Sora 
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pendous  with  respect  to  masonry,  may 
be  seen  near  the  Porta  dell’  Arco;  con- 
tiguous to  w’hich  are  some  colossal 
stones,  placed  like  the  opus  incertum  of 
Vitruvius,  and  called  by  the  Arpi- 
nates  the  monument  of  their  renowned 
Progenitor  Saturnus.  The  other  four 
Volscian  Fortresses,  already  mentioned, 
equally  claim  Saturnus,  as  their  first 
sovereign ; and  it  does  not  appear  un- 
likely that  a martial  chief,  so  denomin- 
ated, might,  soon  after  the  evacuation 
of  Italy  by  the  Pelasgi,  have  possessed 
himseli  of  the  Fortresses  in  question ; 
and,  if  he  governed  his  followers  equit- 
ably, it  seems  probable  that  they,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  remote 
ages,  might  have  deified  him  after  his 
death. 

On  the  site  of  the  Church  of  Sa.  Maria 
di  Civita  at  Arpino  was  found  an  In- 
scription denoting,  that  a Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Mercurius  Lauarius  once  stood 
on  this  spot;  a circumstance  which 
seems  to  prove  that  the  great  woollen 
manufactory  carried  on  at  the  present 
moment  in  Arpino,  to  the  very  con- 
siderable pecuniary  benefit  of  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants,  is  of  remote  origin. 
The  Inscription  alluded  to  runs  thus : — 

tern  PLVM  SACRO 
pat  ri  mercvrio  lan  ario, 

On  the  lower  part  of  this  Hill  stands 
the  Church  of  San  Michele:  which  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  another 
Volscian  Temple,  probably  consecrated 
to  the  Muses,  because  remains  of  nine 
small  niches  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient 

fart  of  the  building.  On  the  opposite 
lill,  called  Civita  Falconaria,  are  ruins 
of  a large  palace  denominated  the  Cas- 
tello,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged,  in 
modern  times,  to  Ladislaus,  King  <>t 
Naples ; but,  at  a more  early  period,  the 
ground  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  habitation  of  Marius.  Plutarch, 
however,  mentions  that  Marius,  during 
his  youthful  days,  resided  at  a village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  and 
called  Cirrhceatce . 

In  this  neighbourhood  likewise  stood 
Alina, 1 one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Italy;  so  ancient,  if  we  may  credit  ^ ir- 

fil,  that  it  w’as  a place  of  importance 
uring  the  Trojan  war : and  its  strong 
position,  among  the  loftiest  summits  of 
the  Apennine,  is  noticed  by  Silius  Ital- 
icus.  After  having  been  conquered  by 
the  Samnites,  like  most  of  the  Fortresses 
t;  and  Alatri  about  the  same  distance. 
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in  this  district,  it  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, a.  u.  c.  440 ; and  we  learn  from 
Cicero  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
large,  populous,  and  distinguished  Prae- 
fectura.  Frontinus  says  it  was  colon- 
ised during  the  reign  of  Nero ; and  an 
old  Inscription  gives  it  the  title  of 
Municipium.  The  ancient  City,  which 
claimed  Saturnus  as  its  founder,  is  de- 
stroyed ; but  the  modern  Town  occupies 
a part  of  its  site ; and  stands  on  a com- 
manding eminence  near  the  source  of 
the  Melfa.  'The  ancient  Citadel  is 
reported  to  have  been  peculiarly  strong. 
The  Amphitheatre,  a noble  edifice,  stood 
on  a hill  now  called  S.  Giovanni  e S. 
Stefano;  and  a most  interesting  Frag- 
ment of  the  ancient  Walls  is  still  dis- 
coverable, and  proves  them  to  have  been 
constructed  with  colossal  masses  of 
smooth  stone  beautifully  joined  together 
without  cement,  and  in  shape  much  less 
irregular  than  those  which  form  the 
walls  of  Arpinum,  On  the  right  of  the 
Town  are  remains  of  a Roman  Edifice, 
commonly  called  a Triumphal  Arch, 
though  according  to  some  opinions  it 
was  a Sepulchre. 

The  Tyrian  purple  costume  of  the 
female  peasants  of  Atina  merits  notice, 
it  being  perfectly  Grecian  and  very 
elegant. 

From  Arpino  a mule- track  leads 
down  to  Isola  di  Sora;  where  the  falls 
of  the  Liris  are  well  worth  visiting.  The 

Eath,  though  stony,  is  safe,  either  for 
orses  or  mules:  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  tolerable  saddles  at  Arpino 
usually  compels  Travellers  to  walk 
down  ; and  a full  hour  should  be  allow- 
ed for  this  walk ; not  on  account  of  the 
distance,  but  the  roughness  of  the  way. 
A carriage  road  was,  however,  in  the 
year  1833,  making,  though  not  finished. 

The  Island  called  Isola  di  Sora  con- 
tains a flourishing  Village,  entered  by 
means  of  two  Bridges  thrown  over  the 
Liris ; on  the  right  of  the  first  is  a fine 
Fall  of  that  river,  which  rushes  down  a 
perpendicular  rock,  80  feet  high ; and 
on  the  right  of  the  second  is  another 
Fall  of  the  same  river,  which  is  preci- 
pitated down  a broken  inclined  plane, 
in  length  500  feet,  and  presenting  a 
beautiful  union  of  cataract  and  cascade. 
Brilliant  rainbows  adorn  these  Falls, 
whenever  they  are  illuminated  by  the 
rays  of  the  mid-day  sun ; and  near  the 
last-named  fall  is  a large  paper-mill,  the 
water  rushing  from  which  increases  the 


beauty  of  the  landscape.  Adjoining  to 
this  mill  are  some  pretty  fields  leading 
to  the  Cascatelle,  or  lesser  Falls  of  the 
Liris,  five  or  six  in  number ; and  owing 
to  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  very  curious 
petrifactions  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, extremely  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. The  waters  of  the  Liris  are 
sulphureous,  and  appear  to  possess  the 
same  petrifying  powers  as  those  of  the 
Silarus  which  flows  near  Paestum.  The 
Liris  rises  near  the  Fucine  Lake,  and 
receives,  not  far  from  Sora,  the  abund- 
ant and  lucid  waters  of  the  Fibrenus,  a 
stream,  even  in  the  height  of  summer, 
so  cold  as  to  numb  the  human  hand  if 
plunged  into  it  for  a few  seconds  only. 
This  rapid  river,  which  surrounds  the 
Arpine  Villa  of  Cicero,  is  now  deno- 
minated 11  fiume  della  Posta ; and  a ferry 
near  the  Cascatelle  of  the  Liris  leads  to 
the  Islet  of  San  Domenico  Abate,  and 
likewise  to  the  Isola  di  Carnella,  which 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Cicero.  The 
Convent  dedicated  to  San  Domenico, 
and  erected  on  the  first-named  Islet, 
a.  n.  1030,  occupies  the  site,  and  was 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  Arpine 
Villa.  Fragments  of  opus  reticulatum , 
columns,  bases,  capitals,  &c.  are  scat- 
tered round  the  Convent,  or  immured 
in  its  walls ; and  show  that  the  Doric 
Order  chiefly  prevailed  in  the  Villa. 
On  the  adjacent  Islet  of  Carnella  stands 
a picturesque  and  very  ancient  Tower, 
mantled  with  ivy,  and  called  La  Torre 
di  Cicerone;  and  beyond  these  Cice- 
ronian Isles  is  an  ancient  Roman 
Bridge,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Father  of  Cicero,  and  originally 
consisting  of  three  arches,  though  one 
alone  remains  visible. 1 

Sora,  a Town  which  preserves  its  an- 
cient name,  lies  about  two  miles  from 
Isola,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris : 
it  was  taken  from  the  Volsci  by  the 
Romans,  who  sent  a Colony  thither, 
A.  U.  C,  4i)2.  The  Sorani,  however,  re- 
volted in  favour  of  the  Samnites,  after 
having  put  to  the  sword  the  Roman 
Settlers ; but  the  Samnites  were  subse- 
quently expelled,  and  Sora  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The 
Lake  of  Fuscino,  anciently  Locus  Fu- 
ciiius9  is,  according  to  report,  only  12 
miles  from  Sora : but  the  road  does  not 
appear  to  be  practicable  for  carriages. 
This  Lake,  situated  in  a district  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Marsi,  is  above 
40  miles  in  circumference;  though  it 


From  the  paper-mill  to  the  Arpine  Villa  is  one  mile. 
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nowhere  exceeds  20  fathoms  in  depth. 1 
Strabo,  however,  compares  it  to  an  in- 
land sea.  The  small  river  Pitonius, 
now  called  the  Giovenco,  flowed  into 
it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  was  said 
not  to  mix  its  wraters  (the  coldest  in 
Italy)  with  those  of  the  Lake.  This 
river  is  supposed  to  have  emerged  by  a 
subterranean  channel  near  Tibur;  and 
became,  under  the  appellation  of  Aqua 
Marcia , the  purest  water,  except  the 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  Rome  received  from 
her  numerous  aqueducts.  As  the  Fu- 
cine  Lake  was  liable  to  overflow  and 
inundate  the  surrounding  land,  Julius 
Caesar  had  intended  to  find  a vent  for 
its  waters;  but  death  frustrated  his 
benevolent  design,  which  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius ; who,  after  continual  labour  of  11 
years,  during  which  period  30,000  men 
were  constantly  employed,  succeeded 
in  cutting  a subterranean  canal,  three 
miles  long,  through  the  heart  of  a 
mountain  from  the  Lake  to  the  banks 
of  the  Liris.  To  communicate  light 
and  air  to  the  workmen,  shafts  were 
sunk  with  incredible  toil;  some  being 
perpendicular,  others  inclining  hori- 
zontally. Of  these  a considerable  num- 
ber have  been  discovered ; one  of  which 
is  500  palmi  deep  and  20  in  width. 
Among  the  inclined  cuniculi  nearest 
the  Lake,  one  is  about  100  palmi  in 
depth  and  30  in  w-idth ; another,  per- 
pendicular and  contiguous,  is  300  palmi 
deep,  by  15  wide;  and  a fourth,  near 
the  exit  of  the  Emissario  toward  the 
Liris,  is  400  palmi  in  depth,  and  15  in 
width.  On  the  completion  of  this  great 
work  a splendid  but  sanguinary  show, 
a real  Naumaehia,  was  exhibited  on  the 
Lake,  in  presence  of  Claudius  and 
Agrippina ; and  it  is  recorded  that  the 
Emperor,  by  entreaties  and  menaces, 
urged  the  numerous  combatants  who 
manned  large  galleys,  to  give  him  the 
cruel  pleasure  of  seeing  them  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  sport.  It  is  likewise  re- 
corded that  a superb  banquet  w'as  pre- 
pared for  him  and  his  Consort  close  to 
the  Emissario : but  no  sooner  were  the 
sluices  opened  than  the  imperial  guests 
fled  precipitately,  panic-struck  by  the 
noise  of  the  air  and  the  convulsion  of  the 
earth,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  intromis- 
sion of  so  immense  a weight  of  water  into 
so  confined  a space.  Adrian  afterwards 
repaired  this  work  of  Claudius ; and  the 

1 According  to  some  computations  the  Fucine 
I-ake  is  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  12  or, 


Roman  Rulers  of  the  present  day  are 
following  his  example. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  towms 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  are  those  of 
Alba  Fucentia,  which  became  a Roman 
Colony  a.  u.  c.  450;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  strong  and  secluded  situa- 
tion, was  selected  by  the  Roman  Senate 
as  a place  of  residence  for  captives  of 
rank,  and  likewise  for  notorious  offend- 
ers. Syphax  was  imprisoned  here,  as 
were  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  and 
his  son  Alexander.  The  ruins  of  Alba , 
which  are  considerable,  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  a mile  from  the  modern 
town,  and  not  far  from  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake.  Antinum , a muni- 
cipal city  of  the  Marsi,  likewise  stood  in 
this  vicinity;  and  its  walls,  built  with 
massive  blocks  of  stone,  are  still  dis- 
coverable. 

From  I sola  di  Sora  Travellers  (as 
already  mentioned)  usually  go  by  the 
lower  road  to  Ceprano,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  State. 

Ceprano  appears  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  FregelUe,  judging  from 
Strabo,  who  describes  that  town  as  being 
near  the  Liris,  and  close  to  the  Via 
Latina,  one  of  the  Stations  on  which 
road  was  denominated  Fregellanum. 
Ceprano  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris  ; and  is  entered  from  the  Neapo- 
litan frontier  by  a bridge  thrown  over 
that  river;  it  likewise  borders  on  the 
Via  Latina.  Fregellce , the  Capital  of  a 
considerable  district,  which  belonged 
first  to  the  Sidicini,  and  successively  to 
the  Volsci  and  the  Samnites,  w’as  at 
length  conquered  and  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  a.  u.  c.  427,  and  afterwards 
captured  by  Pyrrhus,  when  advancing 
against  Rome : it  likewise  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal’s  troops, 
but  survived  these  disasters,  and  became 
so  prosperous  and  arrogant  that  it  re- 
belled against  the  Romans,  and  was 
consequently  besieged  by  L.  Opimius, 
taken,  and  nearly  destroyed.  Ceprano 
contains  nothing  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  a Traveller,  except  a public 
Lavatore,  shaded  by  willow's,  and  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque ; together  with  a 
recently  opened,  large,  and  tolerably 
furnished  Inn. 

From  Ceprano  to  Frosinone  the  dis- 
tance is  12  miles,  and  the  country  beau- 
tiful. Frosinone  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Frusino , a large  and  power- 

at  the  utmost  13  feet  deep. 
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ful  Latian  city  placed  on  the  Via  Latina , 
at  the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain, 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  river  Cosa. 
Frusino  was  deprived  by  Rome  of  its 
territories  for  having  incited  the  Her- 
nici  to  war,  a.  u.  c.  450  ; but  it  is  named 
by  Frontinus  among  the  Colonies,  and 
by  F estus  among  the  Prsefecturae.  The 
ascent  to  this  magnificently  situated 
town  is  long  and  steep,  especially  on 
the  side  nearest  to  Ceprano ; but  oxen 
are  always  kept  in  readiness  to  assist 
in  drawing  up  the  carriages  of  Travel- 
lers. Remains  of  the  ancient  Walls 
may  be  found,  interspersed  with  those 
which  now  encircle  the  town.  The 
best  Hotel  is  on  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
and  near  the  river ; it  has  been  recently 
built,  and  one  wing  of  the  house  still 
continues  unfinished ; the  accomoda- 
tions, however,  are  at  present  very  to- 
lerable, and  when  this  Inn  is  completed 
it  wrill  be  a good  one. 

Beyond  F rosinone  an  excellent  Road, 
on  the  right,  leads  to  Veroli ; and  thence 
to  Alatri ; making  a deviation  from  the 
High  road,  of  between  eight  and  nine 
miles;  Veroli  being  somewhat  above 
four  miles  from  Frosinone,and  the  same 
distance  from  Alatri. 

Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Acro- 
polis of  Alatrium , now  Alatri,  the  most 

ferfect  and  stupendous  remains  of  a 
^lasgic  Fortress  hitherto  discovered 
in  Italy,  might  hire  a light  carriage  at 
Frosinone,  visit  the  Acropolis  of  Ala - 
triuniy  and  proceed  thence  to  Ferentino, 
which  stands  on  the  way  to  Rome.  The 
land  between  F' rosinone  and  Veroli  is 
well  cultivated  ; the  views  are  beautiful ; 
and  the  multitudes  of  neat  little  huts, 
lately  erected  for  the  Peasants  occupied 
in  tilling.*  a considerable  number  of 
newly  planted  olive-gardens  and  vine- 
yards, announce  the  prosperity  of  this 
mountainous  district.  The  Road  winds 
through  a luxuriant  vale,  till  it  ascends 
to  Veroli,  the  ancient  VeruLe , a Town 
of  the  Hernici,  mentioned  by  Florus, 
and  containing  vestiges  of  a Pelasgic 
Wall.  The  modern  Town  is  well  built; 
and  the  view  it  commands  of  the  Apen- 
nine,  Frosinone,  and  the  circumjacent 
plain,  may  vie  in  grandeur  with  the 
finest  scenes  Italy  can  boast. 

Alatrium , placed  on  a romantic,  steep, 
and  lofty  eminence,  and  defended  by 
walls  more  gigantic  and  apparently 
more  ancient  than  any  of  those  hi- 
therto described,  has  a just  title  to  the 
name  it  bears,  of  a Saturnian  fortress. 


Plautus  mentions  it  in  his  comedy  of 
the  Captives,  under  the  Greek  form 
“ AAarpiov.”  In  Strabo  it  is  written 
“ AXerp/ov.”  Cicero  calls  it  a Muni- 
cipium  ; and  Frontinus  describes  it  as  a 
Colony.  Its  Acropolis  crowns  the 
lofty  mountain  on  the  slope  of  which 
stands  the  Town,  encompassed  by  re- 
mains of  Walls  two  miles  in  extent, 
and  constructed  with  blocks  of  calca- 
reous stones,  astonishingly  large,  firmly 
united  by  their  immense  weight  alone, 
and  in  shape  oblong  or  polygonal. 
On  three  of  these  stones  are  three 
rudely  sculptured  Bassi  Rilievi : one 
represents  a youth  with  a vase  on  his 
head;  another  was  probably  meant  to 
personify  the  protecting  deity  of  Ala - 
triuni;  and  the  third,  which  makes  part 
of  the  Pelasgic  Wall  within  the  Porta 
Bellona,  now  Porta  San  Pietro,  parti- 
cularly merits  notice,  because  it  is 
wrought  in  one  of  the  gigantic  stones 
which  compose  the  wall,  and  evidently 
coeval  with  it.  On  the  long  ascent  to 
the  Town,  the  Porta  San  Pietro  pre- 
sents itself ; and  at  this  Gate  Travellers 
usually  get  out  of  their  carriages,  in 
order  to  walk  up  to  the  Acropolis ; the 
road  thither  not  being  carrozzabile.  The 
Tower  on  the  left  of  the  Porta  San 
Pietro  bears  the  stamp  of  the  dark 
ages ; but  the  Porta  San  Pietro  and 
other  Gates  of  the  Town  are  ancient. 
The  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
of  a quadrilateral  shajre.  It  was  en- 
compassed by  double  Walls,  calcu- 
lated, on  account  of  their  colossal 
strength  and  solidity,  to  set  time  at  defi- 
ance ; and  though  various  circumstances 
concur  to  establish  a belief  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  one  Angle 
of  the  outer  Wall,  called  74  palmi  in 
height,  but  apparently  under-rated,  still 
remains  entire,  and  even  unimpaired  by 
a long  lapse  of  ages.  This  angular 
Wall  is  composed  of  15  stones  only; 
and  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
admiration  and  amazement;  as  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  how  they  were 
lifted  into  their  present  position,  and 
joined  together  unaided  by  cement,  and 
with  a nicety  almost  unparalleled.  The 
Walls  in  question  are  said  to  resemble 
those  of  Tiryns  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
they  exhibit  a smooth  surface  formed 
by  irregular  polygonal  stones.  The 
principal  Ingress  to  this  Citadel  is 
wonderful  in  point  of  strength,  and 
similar  in  construction  to  the  Gates  of 
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the  Pyramids  at  Memphis.  The  Archi- 
traves, three  in  number,  lie  flat  upon 
the  huge  side-walls,  so  as  to  form  a 
covered  corridor;  and  each  Architrave 
is  22  palmi  in  length.  There  evidently 
were  an  outer  and  an  inner  gate;  and 
the  corridor  between  them  extended 
some  way.  The  present  road  to  the 
Acropolis  is  opposite  to  the  ancient  en- 
trance, and  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  the  modern  Alatrini,  to  facilitate 
their  communication  with  the  Vesco- 
vato;  which  is  built  on  part  of  the 
interior  Walls  of  the  Fortress.  One 
of  the  exterior  Walls,  situated  on  the 
right  of  this  modern  road,  contains  a 
Sallyport,  constructed  like  the  ' prin- 
cipal Ingress  already  described,  and 
leading  into  a Subterranean  Passage 
above  six  feet  high,  -with  a beautinil 
semicircular  roof:  this  passage  pene- 
trates to  the  centre  of  the  Fortress: 
and  after  examining  the  Sallyport,  on 
the  outside  of  w hich  arc  remains  of  two 
Bassi  liilievi,  Travellers  should  pro- 
ceed to  a small  modern  door,  opening 
on  steps  which  lead  to  a Garden,  where 
the  angular  Wall,  so  peculiarly  worth 
notice,  may  be  seen  from  its  foundation 
to  its  summit.  After  quitting  the 
Garden,  Travellers  should  ascend  to 
the  Piazza  where  the  Vescovato,  or 
Cathedral,  has  been  erected ; which 
Piazza  displays  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis.  The  rocky  eminence 
whereon  this  Fortress  was  placed  is  full 
of  spacious  subterranean  Passages,  be- 
side that  already  mentioned ; some  of 
them  having  served  as  aqueducts,  while 
others  facilitated  the  admission  of  ne- 
cessaries for  the  garrison.  The  roofs 
of  the  Passages  are  all  semicircular ; 
and  in  some  of  them  mosaic  pavements 
may,  according  to  report,  be  traced; 
though  it  is  difficult  to  explore  these 
subterranean  roads,  as  they  are  not 
exempt  from  mephitical  air. 

The  modern  Town  of  Alatri  is  ill- 
built  ; but  opulent,  populous,  and  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  One  of  its  streets  appears  to 
have  been  lately  new-- paved,  and  is  to- 
lerably wide  and  clean ; the  others  are 
narrow'  and  dirty. 

A large  and  affluent  Certosa,  placed 
in  profound  retirement  about  three 
miles  from  the  Town,  affords  accom- 
modation to  Travellers  of  the  male  sex 
who  explore  this  interesting  part  of 
the  Apennine : and  not  far  from  the 
Monastery  is  a famous  Grotto,  peculi- 
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arly  rich  in  stalactites : they  cannot, 
how'ever,  be  seen  to  advantage  without 
the  aid  of  several  torches. 

From  Frosinone  to  Ferentino  the 
distance  is  six  miles,  and  the  country 
beautiful. 

Ferentino,  the  ancient  Ferenlinum , 
stands  on  an  eminence  close  to  the 
high  road : Travellers,  therefore,  on 
approaching  this  Town,  should  descend 
from  their  carriages,  and  walk  through 
it ; first,  however,  noticing  a Monu- 
ment seen  distinctly  from  the  road,  and 
cut  out  of  the  rock  upon  which  the 
walls  of  Ferentino  are  erected.  On 
the  Frosinone  side  of  the  Town  a path 
leads  to  one  of  the  ancient  Gates  of 
entrance.  Ferenlinum,  was  occupied  in 
early  ages  by  the  Volscians;  and  its 
inhabitants,  like  the  citizens  of  Arpino, 
suppose  themselves  descended  from  Sa- 
turnus.  It  was  subsequently  conquered 
by  the  Romans ; who  bestowed  it  on 
the  Hernici ; but,  in  the  days  of  Grac- 
chus, it  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  though  governed 
by  its  own  laws.  Its  w'alls  are  ex- 
tensive; the  lower  part  being,  gene- 
rally speaking,  composed  of  immense 
oblong  or  irregular  polygonal  stones, 
joined  firmly  together  without  cement, 
the  upper  part  Roman  masonry.  Towers 
defended  these  walls;  for  Livy,  speak- 
ing of  a war  during  which  Ferenlinum 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, reports  that  when  the  Consul 
entered  the  Town  he  found  universal 
silence,  and  saw  neither  arms  nor  men, 
either  on  the  walls  or  the  towers.  The 
Town  appears  to  have  had  originally 
three  Gates,  beside  those  leading  to  the 
Citadel ; that  already  mentioned  is 
nearly  perfect,  and  consists  of  one  out- 
side and  one  inside  semicircular  Arch- 
way, with  a corridor  (the  roof  of  w'hich 
is  destroyed)  between  them.  The  length 
of  the  corridor  is  28  feet ; the  width  of 
each  Archway  13  feet ; and  this  entrance 
w'ould  resemble  that  fronting  the  east 
at  Paistum,  were  it  more  lofty.  The 
blocks  of  stone  with  w hich  the  structure 
is  composed  are,  in  general,  oblong, 
extremely  large,  and  fixed  together 
without  cement.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  Town  is  a narrow*  ancient  Arch- 
wray,  called  Porta  Sanguinaria,  in  con- 
sequence of  a bloody  conflict  which  took 
place  on  this  spot.  The  Arch  is  semi- 
circular, and  quite  perfect ; the  stones 
which  compose  it  are  colossal ; and 
one  of  the  side  w*alls  of  this  Gate  (ap- 
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parently  more  than  20  feet  high  to  the 
centre  of  the  Arch)  is  constructed  with 
five  stones  only.  The  Porta  Sant’ 
Agata  is  supposed  to  be  ancient ; though 
very  few  of  its  original  materials  re- 
main. On  this  side  of  the  Town  stands 
a Church,  said  to  have  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  a heathen  temple  ; and  on  an 
opposite  eminence,  not  far  distant,  are 
remains  of  the  Citadel.  The  lower  part 
of  the  Walls  of  this  Fortress  consists 
of  polygonal  stones  presenting  an  even 
surface,  and,  generally  speaking,  placed 
in  straight  lines  one  above  another: 
they  are  neatly  and  firmly  united  with- 
out cement,  and  several  of  them  appear 
to  be  from  18  to  20  palmi  in  length. 
Homan  masonry  surmounts  this  Ptdas- 
gic  work ; and  the  Vescovato,  which 
rests  upon  the  former,  is  called,  though 
improperly,  a Gothic  edifice.  The 
Gate  leading  to  the  spot  occupied  by 
this  Church  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
wras  in  all  probability  the  ancient  in- 
gress to  the  Citadel ; which  appears 
to  have  been  strengthened  by  towers 
built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  time  of  the 
Homan  Emperors.  Here  are  vestiges 
of  four  Heservoirs  for  Water,  a sub- 
terranean Aqueduct,  and  a magnificent 
Receptacle  lor  Grain,  now  filled  up. 
Considerable  remains  of  ancient  Cor- 
ridors with  semicircular  roofs  are  like- 
wise found  here;  and  a subterranean 
Passage  for  troops  seems  to  have  led 
from  one  of  the  towers  to  a Sallyport. 
This  subterranean  Passage,  however, 
cannot  be  explored,  an  architrave  hav- 
ing fallen  down  and  blocked  it  up. 
Time  has  spared  some  noble  specimens 
of  the  Walls  of  the  Citadel;  which,  with 
respect  to  the  immense  size  of  the  stones, 
and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  they 
are  united,  infinitely  surpass  the*  walls 
of  the  Town. 

Between  five  and  six  miles  beyond 
Ferentino,  and  within  sight  of  the  High- 
road, is  a line  of  Ruins,  probably  the 
remains  of an  Aqueduct,  which  conveyed 
water  to  the  ancient  City  of  Anagiiia ; 
for  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  these 
Ruins,  and  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Ferentino,  stands  the  modern  Town 
of  Anagni,  w-here,  perhaps,  stood  the 

1  From  the  Station  on  the  Via  Latina  an- 
ciently called  Compitum  Anaeninum,  and  now 
Villamagna,  an  ancient  road  went  straight  to 
Prceneste  : this  road  still  exists;  and  if  it  be  pas- 
sable for  carriages,  Travellers  might  drive  to 
Anagni  from  Ferentino,  and  from  Anagni  by 
Palestrina  to  Rome.  This  deviation  from  the 
Via  Latina  would,  however,  considerably  in- 
crease the  distance. 


Acropolis  of  the  ancient  City.  Below 
the  modern  Town  is  a semicircular  Pile, 
called,  by  the  natives,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man Theatre ; though  it  has  more  the 
appearance  of  Piscinae : it  stands  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Town,  con- 
tiguous to  a Place  called  Villamagna. 1 
Anagnia  arrogates  to  itself  the  honour 
of  having  been  a Saturnian  Fortress, 
encompassed  by  polygonal  Walls ; of 
which,  however,  it  is  difficult  now  to 
discover  any  remains.  This  City,  once 
the  Capital  of  the  Hernici,  a people 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Oscan  origin, 
possessed  a fertile  territory;  and  is 
called  by  Cicero,  who  had  a farm  in  its 
neighbourhood,  funicipium  ornatissi- 
mum.  It  was  colonised  by  Drusus. 
On  that  part  of  the  High-road  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  modern  Town 
of  Anagni  a handsome  Hotel  is  build- 
ing. The  High-road  hither  passes 
through  a barren  plain  interspersed  with 
dismantled  Castles  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  Roman  Watch-towers,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surrounded 
by  a decaying  Fortress.  Within  a few 
miles  of  Valmontone,  however,  rich 
pasturages,  magnificent  woods,  and 
superb  avenues  of  umbrageous  forest- 
trees,  present  themselves  to  view ; and 
that  Town,  a strong  Fortress  of  the 
dark  period  when  it  was  erected,  looks 
handsome  from  the  high  road,  which 
passes  on  the  outside  of  its  walls : but 
the  interior  of  the  place  does  not  cor- 
respond with  its  exterior  appearance.2 
On  the  outside  of  the  Town  stands  a 
large  Inn,  provided  with  stables  and  a 

Sood  remise ; but,  generally  speaking, 
irty,  a little  clean  whitewash  excepted  ; 
and  very  cold  during  winter:  it  pos- 
sesses, however,  a spacious  eating-room 
with  an  immense  hearth,  and  a consi- 
derable number  of  bed-chambers;  two 
of  which  have  been  new-furnished  and 
rendered  habitable.3  Valmontone,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  belonged  to  the 
Conti  family,  who  were  lords  of  the  sur- 
rounding district:  now  it  contains  a 
handsome  but  unfurnished  palace,  mag- 
nificently situated,  and  belonging  to 
Prince  Uoria. 

From  Ferentino  to  Valmontone  the 

2  The  southern  Gate  of  entrance  to  Valmon- 
tone seems  to  be  curious ; but  the  Author  of 
this  Work  had  not  time  to  examine  it. 

3  Private  lodgings  may  be  hired  by  the  night 
at  Valmontone ; and  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  hiring  them,  see  Appendix. 
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distance  is  19  miles;  and  from  Valmon- 
tone  to  Rome  25.  The  road  beyond 
Valmontone  traverses  the  hamlet  of 
Lugnano,  (the  ancient  Longianum,  and 
the  site  of  a sanguinary  battle  between 
the  Roman  Consul  Lucretius,  and  the 
united  forces  of  the  Aiqui  and  Volsci,) 
thence  proceeding  to  the  ancient  Sta- 
tion ad  /'ictus ; where  it  communicates 
with  the  Via  Labicana,  which  road  led 
from  the  Esquiline  Gate  to  Labicum, 
now  the  Village  of  Colonna.  Under 
this  Village  the  Via  Labicana  passes ; 
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thence  directing  its  course,  by  the 
Lacus  Re  gill  us,  to  Rome,  and  entering 
that  City  at  the  Porta  Maggiore.  The 
country  between  Valmontone  and  Co- 
lonna is  delightful ; and  presents  a dis- 
tant view  of  Palestrina : from  Colonna 
to  Rome  the  scenery  is  uninteresting. 

The  Via  Labicana  wants  repair; 
especially  on  the  ascent  and  descent 
near  Colonna : but  the  whole  road 

from  Naples  to  Lugnano  is  superb, 
and  free  from  steep  hills,  exclusive  of 
that  on  the  approach  to  l-'rosinone. 
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Sicilia,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Sicily,  the  largest  Island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  was  anciently  denomi- 
nated Sicania,  Sicania  Sicilia ?,  and  likewise 
Trinacria,  and  Triquetra,  from  its  tri- 
angular shape;  each  extremity  of  the 
Island  being  terminated  by  a Pro- 
montory; one  of  which,  originally  called 
Lily  bream,  faces  Africa  ; another,  called 
Pachynus,  faces  the  Peloponnesus;  and 
the  third,  called  Pelorum,  faces  Italy. 
Tradition  says  Pelorum  was  thus  named 
by  Hannibal,  in  honour  of  his  Pilot 
Pelorus ; and  this  Promontory  now 
bears  the  appellation  of  Capo  del  Faro, 
from  the  ancient  Pharos  erected  there. 
Pachynus  is  now  called  Capo  Passaro, 
and  Lilybteum  Capo  di  Boco. 

Two  Rocks,  not  far  distant  from  the 
Sicilian  shore,  have  long  been  the  dread 
of  Mariners,  and  the  theme  of  Poets : 
that,  named  Scylla,  situated  a few  miles 
from  Messina,  on  the  Calabrian  side; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side, .in  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  that  called  Charybdis ; which 
no  longer  displays  a Rock  above  water ; 
though  sunken  rocks  may  probably  oc- 
casion the  Eddies  still  visible.  During 
tempestuous  gales  the  noise  of  the 
waves  dashing  violently  against  Scylla, 
and  then  precipitating’  themselves  into 


the  caverns  at  its  base,  still  resembles 
the  howl  of  dogs  and  beasts  of  prey. 

“ Dire  Scylla  there,  a scene  of  horror  forms  ; 

And  here,  Charybdis  fills  the  Deep  with 
storms: 

When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling 
caves. 

The  rough  rocks  roar,  — tumultuous  boil  the 
waves.” 

But  though  Scylla  still  is  occasionally 
the  terrific  monster  thus  described  by 
Homer,  Charybdis  has  ceased  to  re- 
semble the  appalling  Whirlpool  he  men- 
tions ; indeed  it  is  sometimes  a matter 
of  difficulty  now,  to  ascertain  the  identi- 
cal situation  of  this  Whirlpool ; not- 
withstanding we  are  told,  by  writers  long 
subsequent  to  Homer,  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  Currents,  and  the  irregular  and 
violent  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  made  Charybdis  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

Sicily  is  computed  to  be  about  66 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  breadth  45 : 
but  its  size  does  not  seem  precisely 
known.  It  contains  several  lofty  moun- 
tains : and  elevated  far  above  them  all 
towers  A£tna,  veiled  in  eternal  snow,  and 
continually  vomiting  sulphureous  smoke- 
Several  rivers,  and  torrents  innumer- 
able, fertilise  this  Island,  which  was 
once  denominated  the  Granary  of  Rome : 
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and,  were  its  soil  properly  tilled,  it 
would,  according  to  general  belief,  pro- 
duce more  corn  than  any  country  of  its 
size  existing.  The  pasturages,  flocks, 
and  herds  sacred  to  Apollo,  were  cele- 
brated by  ancient  Bards;  the  Plain  of 
Enna1  was  famed  for  delicious  honey; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  (the 
faithful  Historian  ofhis  Country)  hounds 
lost  their  scent  in  hunting  over  Sicilian 
heaths,  on  account  of  the  odoriferous 
flowers  which  perfumed  the  air ; an 
anecdote  worthy  of  credit ; as  the  flow- 
ers in  Sicily,  during  Spring,  are  at  the 
present  day  abundant,  and  fragrant  be- 
yond description.  The  surrounding  Sea 
teems  with  delicious  fish ; in  short, 
nature  appears  to  have  lavished  her 
treasures  on  this  Island. 

As  to  its  political  history  Sicily,  like 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  properly  so 
called,  may  be  compared  to  a brilliant  of 
the  first  water,  which  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  excited  the  cupidity  of 
Princes,  and  alternately  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  those  for  the  moment  most 
powerful.  Its  original  inhabitants  were, 
if  we  may  credit  tradition,  a very  gigantic 
race : and  skeletons  of  a most  uncommon 
length  have  certainly  been  found  in 
Sicilian  tombs.  These  Aborigines,  called 
Cyclops,  and  Lsestrygones,  are  reported 
to  have  been  Anthro]>ophagi ; what  be- 
came of  them  is  unknown  ; but,  when 
the  Sicani  colonised  in  Sicily,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Island  was  uninhabited. 

The  Sicani  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Spaniards,  who  dwelt  near  the  Sicanus, 
a small  river  in  Spain ; and  from  these 
Settlers  Sicily  acquired  the  name  of 
Sicania.  Thev  erected  towns,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  fortresses,  on  the 
heights ; and  each  little  State  was 
governed  by  its  own  Chief. 

During  the  reign  of  these  petty 
Princes,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  landed 
on  the  Island,  and  embellished  it  with  a 
Temple,  not  far  distant  from  Argvra, 
the  birthplace  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 
The  Cretans  likewise,  led  by  Minos, 
invaded  the  Sicani,  in  pursuit  of  Deeda- 
1 us,  who  took  refuge  among  them,  after 
having  justly  offended  the  Monarch  of 
Crete:  but  the  Ruler  of  the  Sicani, 
while  promising  to  give  up  the  culprit, 

1 Now  Castro  Giovanni. 

a These  walls  were  solid  indigenous  rocks, 
rut  into  the  form  of  walls ; and  ancient  Sicilian 
Tombs  are  frequently  found  in  this  description 
of  rock. 

s The  Faro  di  Messina  is  15  miles  long,  and 


and  at  the  same  time  receiving  Minos 
with  dissembled  friendship,  treacher- 
ously put  him  to  death.  This  event  oc- 
curred 30  years  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war;  and,  at  a subsequent  period,  the 
Tomb  of  Minos  was  discovered  by  la- 
bourers who  were  constructing  the  Walls 
of  Agrigentum.* 

At  length  the  Siculi,  (a  nation  of 
Campania,  driven  from  their  possessions 
by  the  Opici)  passed,  on  rafts,  the  Fre- 
tum  Sicutum *,  now  called  Paro  di  Mes- 
sina, which  separates  Magna  Graecia 
from  Sicily,  invaded  the  Island,  and  ob- 
tained a permanent  footing  on  its  shores. 
This  occurred  above  1000  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  a‘ra,  and  gave 
birth  to  perpetual  warfare  between  the 
Sicani  and  the  Invaders;  till  at  length 
both  parties  agreed  to  divide  the  Island 
between  them  : and  attracted  by  the 
great  renown  for  wisdom  and  virtue  en- 
joyed by  the  Sons  of  jEolus,  King  of  the 
iEolides.  they  likewise  agreed  to  invest 
these  Princes  with  sovereign  power  over 
Seculi,  as  the  Island  seems  at  this  period 
to  have  been  called.  They  had  no  cause 
to  repent  of  their  determination.  But, 
after  the  Royal  Race  of  .Eolus  was  ex- 
tinct, the  Sicani  and  Siculi,  become  one 
people,  chose  their  Sovereigns  from 
among  their  own  compatriots  ; which 
measure  occasioned  feuds  and  civil  war, 
the  canker-worms  of  national  strength. 
These  feuds,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  people  of  Siculi,  or  Sicania-Sicilise, 
as  it  was  then  denominated,  from  re- 
ceiving with  hospitality  the  ill-fated 
Trojans,  who  sought  an  asylum  among 
them,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

But  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks, 
aware  of  the  diminished  force  of  a 
country  distracted  by  internal  commo- 
tions, took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, by  planting  Colonies  there : and, 
at  length,  the  C arthaginians  became 
masters  of  the  whole  Island,  till  dis- 
possessed by  the  Romans  during  the 
Punic  wars. 

The  most  celebrated  Cities  of  Sicania- 
Siciliie,  when  it  fell  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  were  Syracuse,  Mcssana  (more 
anciently  called  Zancle\  Leontium.  Li- 
lybfeum,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  Drepanum, 
Megara,  and  Enna.  The  Fortress  on 

in  tome  parts  so  narrow  that  the  barking  of 
dogs  may  be  heard  from  shore  to  shore.  This 
Strait  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  an 
earthquake,  which  separated  Sicily  from  the 
Continent Fun.  iii.  c.  8. 
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Mount  Eryx  likewise  seems  to  have 
been  strong  and  powerful  : and  the  in- 
habitants or  these  Places  were  so  prone 
to  luxury  that  Sicilies  menses  became 
proverbial. 

When  the  Greeks  colonised  in  this 
Island  they  inspired  the  Sicilians  with  a 
passion  for  the  Muses.  Stesichorus,  a 
native  of  Himera,  who  flourished  above 
GOO  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  was 
a celebrated  Poet ; insomuch  that  Pha- 
laris,  Sovereign  of  Agrigentum,  ex- 
horted the  citizens  of  Himera  (a  town 
subsequently  destroyed  ) to  erect  a temple 
to  his  memory;  and  offered  to  provide 
them  with  money  and  artificers  for  this 
purpose ; at  the  same  time  advising  that 
all  their  sacred  edifices  should  become 
depositories  of  the  poems  of  Stesichorus. 

Dionysius  II,  who  reigned  over  Sy- 
racuse, was  a tragic  Poet ; as  likewise 
was  another  Sicilian,  Empedocles,  grand- 
son to  the  Philosopher;  and  Epichar- 
raus,  a native  of  Syracuse,  introduced 
Comedy  there,  about  400  years  previous 
to  the  Christian  era:  according  to  some 
opinions  indeed,  he  was  the  Inventor  of 
this  species  of  dramatic  composition. 

Sicily  may  be  called  the  birth-place  of 
pastoral  Poetry ; as  Theocritus,  the  first 
and  greatest  or  pastoral  Poets,  was  bom 
at  Syracuse. 

Sicily,  in  times  past,  was  also  famed 
for  the  eloquent  Oratory  of  her  Sons : 
and  among  several  renowned  Sicilian 
Philosophers  was  Empedocles,  whose 
works  were  so  enlightened  that  Lu- 
cretius seems  to  question  whether  their 
author  was  a mortal;  and  his  virtues 
were  so  eminent,  that  his  compatriots 
repeatedly  offered  him  the  sceptre  of 
their  country,  which  he  as  repeatedly 
refused.  7 radition  says,  this  unam- 
bitious and  exemplary  Man  precipitated 
himself  into  the  Crater  of  iEtna,  think- 
ing that  his  sudden  disappearance  might 
induce  a belief  of  his  having  been  re- 
ceived among  the  gods : it  seems,  how- 
ever, that  Envy,  unsupported  by  Truth, 
must  have  been  the  Fabricator  of  this 
tradition ; and  that  Empedocles  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  Crater  while  pro- 
secuting his  philosophical  researches. 
His  sandals,  being  made  of  bronze,  were 
disgorged  by  the  Mountain,  and  thus 
proclaimed  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Diodorus,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
a Sicilian  : he  composed  an  Universal 
History,  in  40  parts,  travelled  through 
most  of  the  countries  which  he  describes, 


and  was  30  years  in  writing  his  Work. 
Ancient  Authors,  fearful  of  being  er- 
roneous, never  wrote  in  haste  — they  re- 
spected the  public. 

Archimedes,  too,  was  a Sicilian,  born  at 
Syracusae  : and  this  great  Geometrician 
resisted  for  three  successive  years,  merely 
by  his  wonderful  powers  of  mind,  the 
naval  and  military  force  of  Rome,  con- 
ducted by  her  ablest  General.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  fertility  of  invention 
displayed  by  Archimedes,  that  Rome 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
against  him,  had  the  Syracusans  been 
properly  vigilant. 

Archimedes  studied  Geometry  in  the 
first  instance  merely  for  amusement; 
but  having  shown  to  his  Sovereign,  who 
was  likewise  his  relation  and  friend,  the 
extraordinary  capabilities  of  a machine 
he  had  invented,  the  Monarch  coun- 
selled him  to  render  the  invention  use- 
ful to  his  country,  as  a weapon  of  offence 
and  defence,  in  case  of  a siege : he  fol- 
low'ed  this  wise  counsel,  and  thereby 
rendered  his  name  immortal.  But, 
nevertheless,  when  Marcellus,  armed 
with  the  mighty  power  of  Rome,  as- 
saulted Syracusae  at  two  different  points 
in  the  same  moment,  consternation  and 
silence  reigned  within  her  Walls,  till 
the  undaunted  Archimedes  put  his  en- 
gines into  action,  discharging  against 
the  assailants  arrows,  javelins,  and  stones 
of  prodigious  magnitude,  with  a noise 
and  rapidity  so  appalling  that  they  were 
irresistible  ; throwing  down,  and  crush- 
ing to  death,  every  soldier  on  whom  they 
fell,  and  producing  throughout  the 
Roman  army  terror  and  dismay  ; while, 
at  the  same  instant,  on  the  Ramparts 
facing  the  sea,  ponderous  beams  con- 
taining immense  hooks,  were  seen  to 
descend  upon,  and  grapple,  the  Roman 
galleys,  raising  them  high  in  the  air, 
and  then  in  their  fall  dashing  them  to  * 
pieces  against  jagged  rocks  near  the 
Town,  or  ingulphing  them  in  the  waves 
of  the  Harbour. 

Notwithstanding  every  possible  effort 
made  by  Marcellus  to  render  these 
terrific  engines  nugatory,  they  held  on 
their  destructive  course ; till  the  Roman 
Soldiers,  panic-struck,  averred,  that  they 
were  fighting  against  the  gods,  and 
w-ould  therefore  fight  no  longer : in 

consequence  of  which  declaration  Mar- 
cellus was  compelled  to  turn  the  siege 
of  Syracusae  into  a blockade. 

The  engine  with  w hich  Archimedes 
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raised  the  Roman  galleys  out  of  the 
water  is  supposed  to  have  been  a sort  of 
Crane,  called,  by  the  Greeks,  %apir!uiv 
or  x«puo7anr-  The  tradition  of  his  hav- 
ing set  fire  to  some  of  these  galleys, 
by  means  of  burning-glasses,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  groundless ; because  neither 
Plutarch,  Polybius,  nor  Livy  mention 
it  ; although  the  last-named  Author 
gives  a minute  relation  of  this  celebrated 
siege. 

The  manner  in  which  Archimedes 
suffered  death  is  variously  related  ; but 
the  probability,  according  to  Plutarch, 
8eemstobe,  that,  shut  up  in  his  study,  he 
was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
newly  traced  geometrical  figure,  and 
totally  ignorant  that  the  Besiegers  had 
forced  one  of  the  Syracusan  Gates1, 
when  a Roman  Soldier  abruptly  invaded 
his  sanctuary,  exclaiming ; “ Follow 
me,  to  Marcellus.”  Archimedes  asked 
leave  to  stay  till  he  had  finished  his 
problem,  and  given  the  demonstration, 
but  the  ferocious  Soldier,  irritated  at 
not  being  instantly  obeyed,  slew  him. 

Marcellus  had  issued  strict  commands 
to  his  Soldiers  to  respect  the  life  of  Ar- 
chimedes ; nay,  even  offered  a reward  to 
any  one  who  would  bring  this  greatest 
of  Engineers  unhurt  into  his  presence, 
and  deeply  regretted  his  death ; he  like- 
wise heaped  honours  on  the  family  of 
Archimedes,  and  raised  a monument 
over  his  remains ; placing  upon  it  (ac- 
cording to  a wish  often  expressed  by  the 
Deceased)  a Cylinder  and  a Sphere, 
but  no  inscription. 

Syracuse,  even  after  the  Roman 
army  was  within  her  exterior  Walls, 
made  a long  and  gallant  resistance ; 
insomuch  that  no  town  of  antiquity  ever 
cost  its  conquerors  equal  trouble. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  Rome  in  subjugating  the 
Sicilians,  they  seem  to  have  fallen,  com- 
paratively speaking,  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Saracens ; though  not  without  a con- 
test. 

That  brave,  enlightened,  but  cruel  and 
fanatic  People,  made  a descent  upon  the 
Island  in  the  year  669 ; surprised  and 
plundered  Syacuse ; and  then  re-etn- 
barked  for  their  own  territories.  In  827, 
they  were  recalled  by  a vindictive  and 
powerful  Sicilian  Nobleman,  to  revenge 
his  private  quarrel ; and,  aided  by  this 
Traitor,  they  enslaved  his  country. 

1 Marcellus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the 
Syracusans  were  celebrating  a festival  in  honour 
of  Diana,  forced  one  of  the  Gates  of  the  Hexa- 


Messina  defended  itself  valorously 
against  the  Invaders;  but  was,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  compelled  to  capitulate : 
and  all  the  towns  which  endeavoured  to 
maintain  at  the  moment,  or  afterwards 
recover  their  freedom,  were  cruelly 
punished.  Syracuse,  which  was  among 
the  latter,  having  been  long  besieged, 
and  reduced  to  extremities  the  most  re- 
pugnant to  human  nature,  was  taken  by 
assault,  sacked,  and  burnt  — even  its 
Walls  were  razed  — and  the  whole  Island 
groaned  under  the  Saracenic  yoke  for 
upw’ard  of  400  years. 

At  length,  however,  Roger,  surnamed 
Guiscard,  a Norman  by  birth,  delivered 
Sicily  from  the  dominion  of  these 
Infidels,  erected  Christian  Temples  on 
the  site  of  Saracenic  mosques,  and  be- 
came the  first  of  its  Norman  Potentates, 
under  the  title  of  Conte  Ruggero.  His 
Family  reigned  in  succession ; subse- 
quent to  which  period  the  Sicilian  sceptre 
has  been  swayed  by  various  Princes  of 
Europe ; especially  those  of  Spain  ; and 
several  of  the  present  customs  of  the 
Island  are  derived  from  its  Spanish  So- 
vereigns. 

In  1282,  the  memorable  “ Sicilian 
Vespers  ” placed  Peter  of  Arragon  on 
the  throne  of  Sicily.  From  him  its 
crown  devolved  on  F erdinand  of  Castile, 
and  remained  annexed  to  the  Spanish 
diadem  till  severed  from  it  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht. 

The  Arts  of  Painting  and  Sculpture 
were  assiduously  cultivated  in  early  age3 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  : and  Greco- 
Sicilian  Vases  are  splendid  specimens 
of  pottery.  On  the  revival  of  the  Arts, 
after  the  dark  ages,  Sicily,  perhaps  from 
want  of  proper  encouragement,  did  not 
keep  pace  with  her  Italian  Neighbours 
in  sculpture  or  painting:  and  although 
Sicilian  pottery  is  still  beautiful  in 
form,  (especially  that  of  Sciacca)  it 
boasts  none  of  those  classical  embellish- 
ments from  the  pencil,  which,  in  bygone 
days,  constituted  its  value : and . even 
those  architectural  remains  of  ancient 
splendour  still  existing  in  the  Island, 
have  been  so  sadly  maimed  by  Earth- 
quakes, and  the  merciless  hand  of  War, 
that  this  Country  charms  us  more  by 
the  recollection  of  what  it  was,  than  by 
the  sight  of  what  it  is  now. 

The  principal  Ports  in  Sicily  are  those  of 
Messina,  Siracusa,  Trapani,  (each  being 
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situated  near  one  of  the  great  Promon- 
tories;) and  those^of  Palermo,  Cefalu, 
Catania,  Augusta,  Licata,  and  Marsala. 
Between  these  Ports  are  several  small 
Landing-places;  and  to  avoid  being  sur- 
prised by  Corsairs  the  Sicilians  have  en- 
circled their  coast  with  Martello  Towers. 

The  most  eligible  months  for  visiting 
Sicily,  are  those  of  February,  March, 
October,  and  November;  because  the 
sun,  during  those  months,  is  seldom 
sufficiently  fervent  to  be  dangerous, 
if  Travellers  guard  their  heads  pro- 
perly against  it:  neither  is  there,  du- 
ring those  months,  much  Malaria  in 
the  Island,  except  at  Siracusa,  Lentini, 
Carlentini,  and  in  the  environs  of  those 
places. 1 

The  approach  to  Palermo  presents 
fine  scenery.  The  iEolides  form  a beau- 
tiful group  on  the  left  near  Sicily;  while 
Ustica  appears  far  off  on  the  right ; and 
/Etna  may  likewise  be  discovered  at  a 
distance.  The  mountains  which  back 
Palermo,  the  deep  blue  sea,  whence  rise 
the  most  picturesque  rocks  imaginable, 
the  Cape  of  Zafarano,  and  the  Monte 
Pellegrino,  all  contribute  to  render  the 
entrance  to  the  capacious  Port  of  this 
Metropolis  delightful. 

The  gay  and  Asiatic  appearance  of 
Palermo  are  peculiarly  striking  ; and 
this  effect  is  produced  in  part  by  its 
date -bearing  palm-trees.2  Palermo, 
however,  displays  other  features  of  an 
oriental  town ; several  of  its  buildings 
being  Saracenic : and  the  Chaldee  In- 
scription, already  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  within  its  walls, gives  strength 
to  the  opinion  of  several  learned  Sici- 
lians, that  it  was  originally  built  by 
Emigrants  from  Chaldea  and  Damas- 
cus, transported  hither  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  aided  in  their  work  by  that 
wealthy  mercantile  People,  and  some 
Israelite  Adventurers. 

Two  large  and  profound  inlets  of 
the  sea  formed  the  ancient  Harbour  of 
Palermo  : hence,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  this  City  acquired  its  original 
name  Ylavop/noe  (Panormos),  signify- 
ing, in  Greek,  a deep  Harbour.  By 
the  Latins  Palermo  and  its  environs 
were  called  Aurea  VaUis,  and  Hortus 
Sicilia.  • 

1 Syracuse  seems  to  have  been,  in  all  ages, 
afflicted  with  Mal'aria  ; for  we  learn,  from 
Plutarch,  that  a pestilence,  owing  to  the  1 Mal'- 
aria of  autumn,  made  dreadful  ravages  in  the 

Roman  and  Carthaginian  Camps,  and  likewise 
within  the  Walls  of  Syracuse,  during  the  siege 
of  that  City  by  Marcellus. 


The  modern  Town  stands  at  the  base 
of  a natural  amphitheatre,  formed  by 
lofty  (and  barren  hills,  between  which 
and  the  Town  lies  an  uncommonly  lux- 
uriant and  beautiful  Valley.  The  present 
Inhabitants  of  Palermo,  properly  so 
called,  and  its  Suburbs,  are  reported  to 
be  about  200,000. 

This  Capital,  one  of  the  most  regu- 
larly built  cities  in  Europe,  has  a splendid 
Quay,  called  the  Marina,  and  furnished 
with  Marble  Seats,  and  a small  Edifice 
where,  during  summer,  a select  Band 
of  Musicians  execute  music,  often  of 
their  own  composing,  to  amuse  the  Pa- 
lermitan Nobility ; who  drive  daily,  and 
even  twice  a day,  to  the  Marina,  for  the 
benefit  of  sea-breezes.  Here  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  idle  Palermitans,  of  the 
lower  rank,  assembled  round  a Story- 
teller, whose  histories,  though  not  quite 
equal,  perhaps,  in  merit  to  “ The  Ara- 
bian Tales,”  excite  the  interest  of  his 
auditors.  This  exhibition  seems  to  be 
derived  from  the  Asiatics ; as  “ The 
Arabian  Tales”  owe  their  existence  to 
a description  of  Storytellers  who  have, 
from  earliest  times,  attended  in  the 
suite  of  Asiatic  Princes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entertaining  them  with  fabulous 
histories,  often  conveying  an  excellent 
moral.  The  Palermitan  Storyteller  oc- 
casionally delivers  expositions  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  &c.;  alternally  exciting  the  laugh- 
ter and  tears  of  his  auditors;  and  re- 
ceiving, as  a recompense,  from  each  of 
them,  at  most  one  grana. 

The  two  principal  Streets  at  Palermo, 
the  Strada  Toledo,  and  the  Strada  di 
Cassero,  are  wide,  straight,  well  paved, 
clean,  and  lined  with  lofty  and  well- 
built  houses,  except  that  some  of  their 
windows  are  disfigured  by  balconies  of 
wood  in  place  of  stone.  Shops,  open  in 
front  and  almost  innumerable,  usually 
constitute  the  ground-floor  of  private 
dwellings,  and  likewise  of  religious 
establishments  for  females,  who  are  al- 
ways confined  to  the  attic  stories : the 
long,  grated,  projecting  galleries,  apper- 
taining to  each  of  these  monasteries,  form 
a striking  feature  of  the  Strada  Toledo. 
This  Street  is  a full  mile  in  length  ; so 
likewise  is  the  Strada  di  Cassero ; they 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 

2 Riedescl  asserts,  that  neither  the  date- 
bearing Palm  nor  the  Pistacchio-nut  tree,  a 
native  of  Sicily,  will  yield  fruit,  unless  the 
male  and  female  grow  near  each  other. 
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lead  into  a handsome  octangular  Piazza, 
called  Quatro  Cantoni ; from  the  centre 
of  which,  both  parts  of  each  Street,  and 
the  four  principal  Gates  of  the  City,  are 
visible.  The  Piazza  in  which  the  Duomo 
stands  is  handsome : and  the  specimens  of 
Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Norman  architec- 
ture, discoverable  in  the  Duomo,  and 
several  other  edifices,  render  a visit  to 
Palermo  very  interesting.  This  City  is 
watered  by  two  small  streams;  one  of 
which,  the  Orethus,  formerly  called  Abbas , 
and  now  Oreto,  was  stained  in  ancient 
days  by  the  blood  of  Asdrubal ; and  these 
small  streams  were,  under  the  skilful 
management  of  the  Saracens  (the  pa- 
rents of  irrigation),  made  toconvey  into 
Palermo  and  its  Suburbs  such  an  abund- 
ance of  water  as  renders  the  climate 
damper  than  other  parts  of  Sicily.  The 
external  appearance  of  these  Saracenic 
water-works  is  peculiar,  and  resembles 
a long  line  of  lofty  chimneys  separated 
from  each  other ; but  they  are  not,  like 
ancient  Roman  aqueducts,  calculated  to 
purify  the  element  they  convey ; for  the 
water  at  Palermo  is  found  by  Travellers 
to  be  unwholesome. 

The  Duomo,  dedicated  to  Santa  Ro- 
salia, the  Patroness  of  Palermo,  is  said 
to  have  been  erected,  on  the  foundations 
of  a Mosque,  toward  the  close  of  the 
12th  century,  by  the  Norman  Prince, 

Ruggero.  Its  exterior  is  a Norman- 
Gothic  structure,  displaying  rare  and 
curious  Saracenic  ornaments:  and  under 
the  Edifice  is  a Crypt  supported  by  Co- 
lumns apparently  Saracenic.  The  prin- 
cipal Door  ot  entrance  is  Saracenic  ; so 
likewise  is  the  Portico  of  another  door, 
fronting  the  east,  and  exhibiting  an 
Arabic  Inscription.  The  inside  or  the 
Edifice,  which  now displays  magnificent 
Corinthian  architecture,  was  new-mo- 
delled between  the  years  1781,  and  1801, 
at  which  period  likewise  the  Cupola  was 
erected.  Three  Naves,  supported  by 
superb  Columns  of  granite,  nearly  100 
in  number,  lead  up  to  the  High  Altar, 
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of  Santa  Rosalia  is  embellished  with  an 
Altar  of  Solid  Silver;  and  contains  the 
Relics  of  the  Princess,  preserved  in  a 
Silver  Sarcophagus,  reported  to  weigh 
1298  Sicilian  pounds.  This  Altar  and 
Sarcophagus  are  not,  however,  exhibited 
to  public  view,  except  when  the  Fete  of 
Saint  Rosalia  is  celebrated.  The  Chapel  is 
likewise  ornamented  with  Bassi  Iiilievi 
relative  to  the  Cessation  of  the  Plague, 
and  other  miracles  attributed  to  Saint 
Rosalia:  but,  unfortunately,  they  have 
been  spoilt  by  whitewash.  The  Ca- 
thedral also  contains  three  Sarcophagi 
of  solid  and  superb  Porphyry,  ex- 
quisitely worked,  and  beautifully  form- 
ed ; one,  completely  incrusted  with  the 
same  precious  material,  and  two,  of 
white  marble;  all  placed  under  Cano- 
pies; each  Canopy  being  held  up  bv 
six  Columns:  two  sets  of  these  Co- 
lumns are  fine  Porphyry ; the  others  are 
Saracenic  work,  and  far  less  valuable. 
The  Sarcophagi  enclose  the  remains  of 
Ruggero,  and  other  Royal  Persons; 
and  are  deemed,  by  the  Palermitans,  a 
proof  that  the  art  of  working  porphvrv 
was  well  known  to  the  Sicilians  during 
the  middle  ages,  liiedesel,  nevertheless, 
conjectures,  that  the  solid  Porphyry 
Sarcophagi  in  question  may  have  been 
ancient  Roman  tombs,  converted,  at  a 
more  modern  period,  to  their  present 
use.  I he  Prcbendal  Sacristy  is  reporter! 
to  contain  a fine  picture  of  San  Fran- 
cesco di  Paola,  by  Pietro  Novelli,  sur- 
named  Monrealese,  and  born  at  Mon- 
reale, near  Palermo,  in  1608.  This  dis- 
tinguished Artist,  the  Raphael  of  Sicily, 
studied  under  Vandyck;  and  painted  in 
a style  which  combines  the  colouring 
and  expression  of  his  excellent  Master 
with  the  strength  of  Guercino,  and  the 
sweetness  of  Guido  ; while,  in  some  re- 
spects, his  works  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  Spagnoletto.  He  was  assassin- 
ated by  a Frame-gilder,  for  having  de- 
tected him  in  roguery;  and  died 
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of  the  Choir  is  a Mosaic,  composed  of 
Porphyry  and  Verde  Antique ; and  the 
Stalls  and  Episcopal  Throne  are  of  wal- 
nut-wood finely  carved.  The  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  contains  a Ciborio 
of  Lapis- lazuli,  and  is  sumptuously 
adorned  with  pietre  dure.  The  Chapel 
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huggero  and  succeeding  Princes ; so 
that  it  now  exhibits  a curious  compound 
of  Saracenic,  Norman,  and  Sicilian  ar- 
chitecture. The  Court  of  this  Edifice  is 
furnished  w ith  three  tiers  of  Corridors  ; 
some  of  which  are  double;  by  their 
connection  with  staircases  they  present 
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a singular  view  of  Arches  and  Columns; 
appropriate,  however,  ton  warm  climate. 
A noble  Staircase  of  marble, called  Rosso 
Siciliano,  leads  to  the  first  Loggia  of  the 
Palace, where  the  Cappella  Palatina(o nee, 
according  to  appearances,  a Mosque,) 
was  converted  into  a Christian  Temple 
by  Ruggero.  It  displays  Arab-Nor- 
msn  architecture;  its  principal  Door 
of  Entrance  is  splendid ; its  interior 
Walls  are  richly  clothed  with  Saracenic 
Mosaics,  interspersed  with  Arabic  In- 
scriptions, Porphyry,  and  other  rare 
marbles;  the  Pavement  likewise  is  com- 
posed of  pielre  dure ; and  the  12  Columns 
which  support  the  nave  are  fine  Egyp- 
tian Marble.  The  High  Altar  is  rich 
in  Mosaics,  Porphyry,  and  other  pielre 
dure.  The  second  Loggia  contains  the 
Hall  of  the  Viceroys,  so  denominated 
because  their  portraits  clothe  its  walls  ; 
two  of  them,  representing  Cardinal 
Gravina  and  the  Prince  of  Carnpo- 
franco,  are  masterly  productions  of 
Patania.  The  adjoining  room,  deno- 
minated the  Hall  of  the  Parliament, 
contains  Frescos,  by  Velasquez ; and 
the  Audience-Chamber  is  adorned  with 
two  llronze  Rams,  (of  ancient  Grecian 
workmanship,)  brought  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Syracuse,  and  thence  trans- 
ported by  Charles  III,  to  Palermo. 
They  are  about  five  feet  long,  three  feet 
high,  and  in  a recumbent  posture  : but 
having  unfortunately  been  painted,  their 
original  beauty,  which  was  exquisite,  is 
much  obscured.  The  Royal  Apartments 
in  this  Palace  are  likewise  embellished 
with  excellent  Tapestry,  representing  the 
exploits  of  Don  Quixote.  The  Attic 
Story  contains  The  Specola  Astrono- 
mica,  or  Royal  Observatory,  furnished 
with  splendid  instruments  by  Ramsden; 
and  commanding  a View  immensely  ex- 
tensive, and  strikingly  beautiful.  The 
Professor  of  Astronomy  here,  Signor  Ca- 
valiere  Niccolo  Caccitore,  whose  Apart- 
ment is  contiguous  to  the  Observatory, 
has  distinguished  himself  highly  in  the 
literary  world ; and  combines  with  deep 
scientific  knowledge  great  suavity  of 
manners,  and  extreme  kindness  to  the 
British  Nation.1 

The  Regia  Universitd  degli  Studii  was 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I,  in  1806;  and 
the  Hall  of  Sculpture,  which  enriches 
this  University,  owes  its  most  valuable 
treasures  to  the  remains  of  Selinvntium ; 
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whence  stupendous  Etrusco-  Egyptian 
Bassi  Rilievi,  have  been  at  various 
times  conveyed  to  Palermo.  Two  of 
these  Metope  Bassi  Rilievi  were  disco- 
vered by  British  Artists,  among  the 
prostrate  ruins  of  the  largest  Temple  at 
Selin untium , and  one  of  them  contains 
the  Head  of  Medusa,  represented  as 
being  covered  with  hair,  instead  of  ser- 
pents ; it  seems,  therefore,  that  the  ser- 
pents were,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
modern  invention.  One  of  these  Me- 
topes found  by  British  Artists  represents 
Perseus  cutting  offthe  Head  of  Medusa ; 
the  other  represents  Horses.  Three 
more  were,  according  to  report,  disco- 
vered among  the  ruins  of  the  smaller 
temples,  and  now  adorn  the  Hall ; where 
likewise  are  Greek  Statues  and  Cande- 
labra, found  at  Tindari  and  Se/inuntium  ; 
and  also  a Group  in  bronze,  of  Hercules 
and  a Stag  (perhaps  Diana's  favourite). 
This  Group  was  found  at  Pompeii,  and 
presented  to  the  University  by  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  most  splendid 
specimens,  however,  hitherto  discovered, 
of  very  ancient  sculpture,  are  five  Me- 
tope Bassi  Rilievi,  recently  brought  to 
light  by  a Sicilian  Nobleman,  the  Duca 
di  Serni  di  Falco  ; who  found  these  pre- 
emus  relics  of  remote  antiquity  in  a small 
Temple,  unnoticed  at  Selinuntium,  till 
the  Duke,  who  is  an  accomplished  Scho- 
lar, and  a distinguished  Antiquary,  dis- 
interred them.  In  1834,  when  the  Author 
of  this  Work  was  at  Palermo,  they  were 
placed  in  a private  Studio,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  reparation ; but  ulti- 
mately it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
enrich  the  Public  Hall  of  Sculpture. 
They  are  executed  in  the  style  of  the 
vEgina  School ; the  Male  Figures  being 
formed  entirely  of  Stone,  the  Females 
having  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  Marble. 

The  Picture  Gallery,  belonging  to  the 
University,  contains  about  200  Paint- 
ings ; among  which  are,  an  Ecce  Homo, 
by  Correggio! — San  Sebastiano,  by  the 
Caracci  School  — Bacchus  with  Bac- 
chantes, by  Annibale  Caracci  ! — the 
Blessed  Virgin  with  the  Saviour  dead 
on  her  knees,  by  Spagnoletto! — Shep- 
herds, Sheep,  and  a Iforse,  by  Rosa  di 
Tivoli! — Rebecca  kneeling  to  Abra- 
ham, by  Luca  Giordano  1 — the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Saints,  one  of  whom  re- 
presents Saint  Catharine,  and  is  a por- 
trait of  the  Daughter  of  Monrealese,  by 
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mission from  the  Viceroy. 
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whom  the  picture  was  painted  ! — and 
the  Angel  visiting  Saint  Peter  in  prison, 
likewise  painted  by  Montealese! 

The  following  Churches  merit  ob- 
servation : — 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  della  Congrega done 
dell'  Oratorio.  This  is  a handsome 
Edifice,  containing  a picture  of  Saint 
Ignatius,  by  Filippo  Paladino  ! — and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Saints,  by  the  same 
Master  — two  Pictures  by  Sebastiano 
Conca  — and  in  a Chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  John  the  Baptist,  a superb  Ma- 
donna dnd  Child,  by  Raphael ! The 
Chapel  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  ornamented 
with  splendid  pietre  dure  ; and  contains 
two  columns,  eight  palmi  high,  of  Solid 
Jasper,  and  two  ot  Oriental  Granite. 
The  Chapel  of  the  S.  S.  Crccifisso  is  or- 
namented with  fine  Crystals,  Topazes, 
Amethysts,  Agate,  Blood-stones,  Cor- 
nelians, Lapis- lazuli,  &c.  The  Anti- 
Sacristy  contains  a portrait  of  a Conta- 
dino,  attributed  to  Titian  ; and  a paint- 
ing, by  Monrealese,  of  Saints  Antonio 
and  Francesco. 

Chiesa  di  San  Dominico.  This  large 
and  sumptuous  Edifice  of  the  Doric- 
Roman  order  was  erected  in  the  17th 
century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  in  Palermo. 

Compagnia  del  S.  S.  Ilosario  di  S.  Do- 
menico. This  is  a small  Oratorio,  close 
to  the  last-mentioned  Church,  and  lined 
with  good  pictures.  The  High  Altar- 
piece  is  by  Vandyck,  and  called  S*. 
Maria  del  Rosario  1 It  was  painted  at 
Gensa,  about  the  year  1624,  after  Van- 
dyck had  fled  from  Palermo  on  account 
or  the  Plague ; and  he  has  represented 
in  the  picture  a little  Boy  holding  his 
nose,  to  escape  the  noxious  smell  pro- 
duced by  that  dreadful  malady.  The 
Annunciation  was  painted  by  Giacomo 
lo  Verde  — The  Visitation  by  Fran- 
cesco Borromans — The  Nativity,  and 
the  Circumcision,  are  by  the  Scholars 
of  Monrealese  — the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Monrealese  himself! 
who  is  likewise  supposed  to  have  painted 
Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  ! The 
Prayer  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  are  by  Luca 
Giordano  — the  Flagellation  is  by  Stam- 
mer!— the  Crucifixion,  by  the  School 
of  Vandyck  — and  the  Ceiling  of  this 
Oratorio  is  ornamented  with  a superb 
Fresco  by  Monrealese,  representing  the 
Deity  and  the  Saviour  crowning  the 
Madonna.  The  Stucco  Work  is  finely 
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executed  by  Serpotta,  who  particularly 
excelled  in  that  kind  of  decoration. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  di  Valtterde.  A 
Painting  by  Monrealese  embellishes 
this  Edifice. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Cita.  Vincenzo  Ane- 
molo,  one  of  Raphael’s  Scholars,  has 
adorned  the  Church  of  Santa  Cita  with 
a beautiful  picture  of  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross;  and  although  this  work 
is  not  an  original,  but  a close  copy  of 
Raphael,  it  does  Anemolo  immortal 
honour;  the  style  in  which  it  is  painted 
being  admirable!  Another  picture  in 
this  Church  represents  the  Magdalene 
receiving  the  Communion,  and  was 
done  by  Monrealese ! The  Sacristy  is 
ornamented  with  Intagli  of  Walnut- 
wood. 

Oratorio  del  S.  S.  Rosario  di  Santa 
Cita.  Here  we  find  a Painting,  by- 
Carlo  Maratta,  and  Stucco-work  by 
Serpotta. 

Chiesa  e Xoiiziato  de'  P.  P.  Crociferi. 
The  High  Altar-piece  of  this  Church 
is  one  of  the  best  productions  of  Gia- 
como lo  Verde. 

Chiesa  e Convento  di  San  Francesco  di 
Assisi.  This  building  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a Mosque,  because 
two  Arabic  Inscriptions  are  seen  on  one 
of  the  Columns  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance.  Here  is  a picture  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Roman  mosaic; 
and  a, Model  of  Saint  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, in  creta  cotta,  attributed  to  Mi- 
chel Angelo  Buonaroti. 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  di  Monte  Santo. 
Monrealese  has  ornamented  this  Edifice 
with  a Painting  which  represents  Santa 
Maria  Maddalena  de’  Pazzi. 

Chiesa  e Monastero  della  Martorana. 
The  Church  belonging  to  the  aforesaid 
Monastery  was  erect. d at  thecommence- 
ment  of  the  12th  century,  in  the  form  of 
a parallelogram.  Eight  Corinthian 
Columns,  two  of  which  bear  Arabic  In- 
scriptions, ornament  the  Choir.  The 
architecture  of  the  centre  Nave  presents 
an  interesting  combination  of  the 
Arabic,  Norman,  and  Grecian  style. 
Corinthian  Columns  of  oriental  granite 
support  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  Walls 
displays  Mosaics,  and  the  lower  part  is 
incrusted  with  Porphyry  and  Verde- 
antique.  On  one  side  of  the  splendid 
High  Altar  of  this  Church  stands  a 
solid  Verde-antique  Table  ; and  on  the 
other  side  are  the  Nuns’  Gratings,  re- 
puted to  be  Solid  Silver : the  Altar  and 
s 2 
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its  Tabernacle  are  profusely  adorned 
with  Lapis-lazuli ; and  the  Altar-piece 
is  by  Anemolo.  The  Church  likewise 
contains  an  old  Gothic  Mosaic,  said  to 
be  a portrait  of  Ruggero. 

The  Monastery  of  the  Martorana 
possesses  the  privilege  of  having  a 
Subterranean  Passage,  which  leads  to 
a Belvedere  in  the  Strada  di  Cassaro. 

C/iiesa  di  Santa  Caterina.  This  is  a 
handsome  Edifice  overburdened  with 
ornaments.  Its  High  Altar  and  Ta- 
bernacle are  incrusted  with  magnificent 
pietre  dure ; and  the  Church  likewise 
contains  a painting  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  our  Saviour,  attributed  to 
Rubens. 

Chiesa  de'  P.  P.  Benedittini  di  Monte 
Oliveto.  Gagini  has  enriched  this  Edi- 
fice with  a Group  in  marble  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  our  Saviour : and 
here  also  is  one  of  the  best  Paintings  of 
Velasquez. 

Chiesa  e Casa  Professa  de ’ P.  P.  Ge- 
suiti.  The  riches  once  possessed  by  the 
Jesuits  shine  conspicuous  in  this  ela- 
borate Edifice,  which  abounds  with 
costly  and  beautiful  pietre  dure ; and  is 
moreover  embellished  by  two  of  Mon- 
realese’s  finest  paintings,  one  of  which 
represents  San  Filippo  di  Argiro ! the 
other  San  Paolo,  the  first  Christian 
Hermit. 

Chiesa  di  San  Giuseppe.  This  fine 
Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, on  the  site  of  a Temple  con- 
secrated to  Minerva;  its  magnificent 
Ancient  Columns  (all  solid  and  perfect) 
probably  adorned  the  Temple  in  ques- 
tion ; their  number  is  34,  and  eight  of 
them,  which  sustain  the  Cupola,  are 
immense  both  in  size  and  height.  The 
Cupola  was  painted  by  Borromans ; the 
High  Altar  is  incrusted  with  pietre 
dure ; and  the  Chapel  dedicated  to  San 
Gaetano  contains  a Picture  by  Mon- 
realese.  This  Church  is  paved  with 
Marble,  and  lined  with  Mosaics. 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Chiara.  Monrealese 
has  adorned  the  Edifice  in  question  with 
his  last,  and  perhaps  his  most  perfect 
work,  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross  ! 

Chiesa  di  Santa  Ninfa  de * P.  P.  Cro - 
cifeii.  The  Masterpiece  of  Martorana, 
a Palermitan  Painter  of  distinguished 

1 See  Revelations,  Chapter  vi,  Verse  8. 

West  is  supposed  to  have  taken  his  idea  of 
Death  on  the  pale  Horse  from  this  Fresco ; the 
composition  and  the  outlines  of  which,  are 
excellent ; but  the  stifthess  of  the  Revivers  of 


merit,  embellishes  this  Church.  The 
subject  of  the  Picture  is  the  four  cele- 
brated Virgins  of  Palermo. 

Chiesa  del  Spedale  de ’ Sacerdoti.  The 
Church  belonging  to  the  Hospital  con- 
tains a Picture  attributed  either  to 
Buonaroti,  or  Sebastiano  del  Piombo; 
it  represents  the  Madonna  della  Pieta  : 
here  likewise  are  a portrait  of  Santa 
Rosalia,  by  Vandyck,  and  Stucco  Or- 
naments by  Serpotta. 

The  Court  of  the  Spedale  Grande , once 
magnificent,  but  now  a neglected  build- 
ing, merits  notice  from  containing,  under 
one  of  its  arcades,  an  old  Fresco,  painted 
by  Antonio  Crescenzio,  and  represent- 
ing the  Triumphs  of  Death ; it  is  call- 
ed Death  on  the  pale  Horse,  and  is 
taken  from  the  Revelations. 1 Another 
Arcade  of  the  same  Court  displays  an 
animated  and  beautiful  Fragment  of  a 
Fresco,  by  Monrealese,  which,  though 
grievously  injured  by  time,  was  evidently 
one  of  his  finest  works.  The  Head  of 
Saint  Ignatius,  in  this  Fresco,  is  par- 
ticularly admired. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  and  most  useful  charities 
in  Europe ; as  the  immense  number  of 
Infants  received  into  this  Asylum  are 
not  only  well  nursed,  but  likewise  ju- 
diciously educated,  and  thus  rendered 
useful  members  of  Society.  They  make 
ther  own  wearing  apparel,  and  several 
articles  for  sale ; to  accomplish  which, 
the  Hospital  contains  schools  for  dress- 
making, tailors’  work,  spinning,  making 
stockings,  shoes,  &c.  Excellent  silks 
and  beautiful  artificial  flowers  are  also 
made  here ; embroidery  and  other  fancy 
works  are  taught;  and  those  Foundlings 
who  show  a taste  for  music,  are  so  well 
instructed  in  that  science  as  frequently 
to  become  Professors.  The  Governor 
of  this  Hospital,  in  1834,  was  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  and  respectable 
Noblemen  in  Palermo2;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  assiduity  with  which  He 
appeared  to  execute  his  trust,  he  seemed 
richly  endowed  with  the  virtue  of  bene- 
volence : this  virtue,  however,  is  not 
uncommon  at  Palermo  ; and  shines 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  another 
Palermitan  Noble,  the  Barone  Pietro 
Pisani,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  ex- 
cept the  consciousness  of  being  emi- 

the  Art  of  Painting  is  too  conspicuous  in  the 
work. 

2 The  Marchcse  di  San  Giovanni  de’  Principi 
di  Sciarra. 
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nently  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
has  instituted  for  the  Insane,  an  Asy- 
lum, near  Palermo,  called  Real  Casa 
dei  Matti.  He  bestows  all  his  time, 
and  according  to  report,  much  of  his 
fortune,  upon  this  Establishment,  which 
is  completely  under  his  immediate  di- 
rection : he  resides  w’ith  his  patients, 
prescribing  to  them  according  to  what 
he  thinks  the  cause  of  their  malady; 
but  uses  no  coercive  measures ; comfort, 
cheerfulness,  and  constant  occupation, 
being  his  principal  remedies.  The 
Asylum  is  large,  airy,  and  pleasantly 
situated;  one  naif  of  the  apartments 
being  appropriated  to  men,  the  other 
half  to  females : the  former  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  manual  labour ; 
the  latter  in  domestic  duties;  all  of 
which,  cookery  inclusive,  they  appear  to 
discharge  with  regularity.  Patients 
afflicted  with  paroxysms  of  raging  mad- 
ness are  separated  from  Visitors  by  an 
iron  railing ; but  other  Patients  seem 
to  be  under  no  restriction  whatever ; 
and  while  they  are  working,  eating,  or 
dancing,  (an  exercise  the  Barone  se- 
dulously encourages)  Visitors  mix  with 
them ; and  are  often  conducted  by  them 
through  the  Asylum;  in  presence,  how- 
ever, of  the  Barone,  w hom  they  all  ap- 
pear to  love  and  reverence.  He  is  said 
to  cure  yearly  one  half  of  his  patients ; 
and  published,  in  1827,  an  excellent 
work,  explanatory  of  his  system,  and 
entitled  “ Instruzioni  per  la  novella  Real 
Casa  dei  Matti  in  Palermo. 

Palermo  contains  three  Theatres : The 
lieale  Teatro  Carolina , furnished  with 
five  rows  of  boxes ; the  Teatro  Ferdi- 
nandOy  of  smaller  dimensions:  and  the 
Teatro  di  Santa  Cecilia , well  built,  but 
the  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  Quay , called  the  Marina,  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a favourite 
Promenade  at  Palenno;  and  the  Upper 
Marina  Terrace , situated  immediately 
above  the  Quay,  is  likewise  a favourite 
Promenade.  A flight  of  steps  leads 
to  this  Walk,  w'hich  is  furnished  with 
Marble  Benches ; and  the  splendid 
Palazzo  Butera,  and  other  handsome 
Edifices  rising  above  the  Terrace,  add 
considerably  to  its  beauty.  The  Villa 
Giulia , a Public  Garden  near  the  Quay, 
is  likewise  much  frequented;  and  the 
adjoining  Orto  Botanico  highly  merits 
notice,  having  now  recovered  from  the 


cruel  injuries  it  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  civil  commotions.  It  dis- 
plays a numerous  collection  of  Plants 
indigenous  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world : and  the  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  though  nurtured  in  a foreign 
soil,  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  The  Con- 
servatory in  this  Garden  is  particu- 
larly magnificent. 1 

Monte  Pellegrino , called  by  the  Greeks 
Ereta,  by  the  Saracens  Pellegrin , and 
once  the  strongest  Hold  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Sicily,  was  gallantly  defended 
by  their  General,  Hamilcar  Barcas,  for 
upward  of  three  years.  It  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, to  the  height  of  1963  English 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  a beautiful  object  from 
this  part  of  Palermo.  A Carriage-road, 
one  mile  and  a half  in  distance,  leads  to 
the  base  of  the  Mountain;  which  Tra- 
vellers usually  ascend  on  donkies,  by  a 
path  called  La  Scala , commanding  a 
fine  view  of  Palermo  and  the  adjacent 
Valley  of  La  Favorita.  Monte  Pelle- 
grino is  famed  for  having  been  the 
retreat  of  a young  and  amiable  Enthu- 
siast, the  Niece  of  William  the  Good, 
Santa  Rosalia ; who,  in  the  prime  of 
youth  and  beauty,  withdrew  from  the 
world,  and  devoted  herself  to  religious 
observances.  In  a lofty  situation,  though 
not  on  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  is 
a Grotto,  approached  by  a covered  Vesti- 
bule, ornamented  with  twisted  Columns 
of  Alabaster  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
This  Vestibule  contains  two  Confes- 
sionals ; beyond  it  is  an  open  space, 
w’hich  gives  light  to  the  Grotto,  and  is 
likewise  provided  with  a Wrell  of  deli- 
cious water.  Iron  gates  enclose  the 
mouth  of  the  Grotto,  which  contains  a 
Church  consecrated  to  Santa  Rosalia  : 
at  the  entrance  are  Stalls  and  other 
Seats ; and  at  the  extremity  stands  the 
High  Altar  ; on  the  left  of  which  is  the 
Chapel  of  Santa  itosalia,  exhibiting, 
under  its  Altar,  her  Statue,  representing 
a young  and  lovely  Female,  in  a recum- 
bent attitude,  resting  her  head  on  one 
hand,  and  grasping  a crucifix  with  the 
other.  The  Statue  is  well  executed  in 
marble,  by  Gregorio  Tedeschi,  a Flo- 
rentine Sculptor ; but  loses  its  effect  by 
being  covered  with  a splendid  Robe  of 
Solid  Gold.  Above  this  Chapel  is  a 
small  Cavitv  in  the  Rock  w’hich  com- 
poses the  Grotto;  and  this  Cavity  is 


1 The  Entrance  to  the  Senate  House  displays  several  Latin  Inscriptions  of  the  time  when 
Sicily  was  governed  by  the  Romans. 
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lined  with  Gold;  because  supposed  to 
have  been  the  place  in  which  Santa 
Rosalia  performed  her  devotions ; but 
how'  she  ascended  to  it,  seems,  at  the 
present  moment,  doubtful.  The  Grotto 
is  very  sombre,  and  excessively  damp ; 
because  water  oozes  from  it  in  all  direc- 
tions ; nevertheless,  here,  according 
to  tradition,  the  sainted  Protectress  of 
Palermo  ended  her  days.  Adjoining  to 
the  Vestibule  which  leads  to  this  Grotto 
is  a Sacristy  for  the  use  of  the  Priests 
who  celebrate  mass  daily  in  the  Church, 
and  receive  the  offerings  presented  by 
Pilgrims  at  the  Altar  of  Santa  Rosalia : 
contiguous  to  the  Sacristy  is  the  Resi- 
dence of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

The  ride,  from  the  base  of  Monte 
Pellegrino  to  the  Grotto,  usually  occu- 
pies about  two  hours ; and  the  road  is, 
for  mules  and  donkeys,  good. 

Nearly  one  mile  beyond  the  Grotto 
stands  a Building  crowned  by  a colossal 
Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia,  which  serves 
as  a landmark  for  Mariners.  Parties 
frequently  come  from  Palermo  to  dine 
in  this  Building,  and  enjoy  the  View'  it 
commands,  which  exhibits  Ustica,  20 
leagues  distant,  Alicudi,  and  Felicudi, 
the  most  western  of  the  iEolides. 

A Festival  in  honour  of  Santa  Ro- 
salia is  held  annually,  by  the  Paler- 
mitans, in  the  month  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues several  days ; during  which  period 
Palermo  is  splendidly  illuminated  every 
night ; and  a brilliant  display  of  fire- 
works exhibited.  This  Festival  com- 
mences with  a pompous  procession  of 
the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  other 
Clergy,  the  State  Officers,  the  Military, 
and  other  Inhabitants,  who  conduct 
through  the  streets  a Triumphal  Car, 
preceded  by  trumpets  and  kettle-drums. 
A Platform,  about  three-quarters  the 
height  of  the  Machine,  contains  a 
numerous  Band  of  Musicians  who,  at 
intervals,  execute  in  honour  of  the  Saint 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The 
length  of  the  Machine  is  reported  to  be 
70  feet,  the  breadth  30,  and  the  height 
above  80 : it  tenninates  in  a Dome, 
resting  on  six  Corinthian  Columns, 
ornamented  with  Figures  of  Saints  and 
Angels ! and  elevated  on  the  summit 
of  this  Dome  stands  a semi- colossal 
Silver  Statue  of  Santa  Rosalia.  Orange 
Plants,  Vases  filled  with  Flowers,  and 
artificial  Trees  of  Coral  garnish  the 
Machine.  But  the  most  splendid  part 

1 The  Villa  above  mentioned,  which  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Village  of  Olivuzza,  may  occasionally 
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of  the  Festival  in  honour  of  the  Royal 
sainted  Patroness  of  Palermo  is  the 
Illumination  with  which  it  concludes ; 
and  which  takes  place  in  the  Duomo  ; 
where  20,000  wax  lights,  multiplied  by 
mirrors,  are  tastefully  disposed  in  up- 
ward of  500  lustres. 

The  Torre  della  Cuba , in  a Garden 
near  Palermo,  is  a curious  Saracenic 
rectangular  Building,  with  twro  Door- 
ways having  pointed  Arches : its  Roof 
is  a semi-circular  Dome ; and  its  upper 
edgings  exhibit  Arabic  Characters:  if 
its  blind  w indows  were  originally  open, 
which  according  to  appearance  they, 
were  not,  this  Edifice  must  have  been 
peculiarly  light  and  elegant ; and  at  all 
events  the  architect  who  erected  it  was 
wrell  aware  of  the  beautiful  effect  pro- 
duced by  light  and  lofty  arches. 

The  Palazzo  della  Zizay  on  the  outside 
of  the  Porta  Nuova,  but  near  the  City, 
is  another  Saracenic  Structure,  once, 
acccording  to  report,  so  splendid  that 
it  was  called  “Ziza,”  from  an  Arabic 
word  which  means  grand  and  excellent. 
Earthquakes,  and  alterations  made  by 
the  Normans,  have  cruelly  injured  this 
Edifice;  but  a Fountain,  a Portico, 
Marble  Columns,  and  Mosaics  of  Sara- 
cenic w'ork,  still  remain. 

The  Villa  of  Prince  Jiutera , not  more 
than  a mile  from  Palermo,  is  highly 
worth  notice;  the  House  being  fur- 
nished with  taste  and  splendour,  the 
Garden  with  a large  and  choice  collec- 
tion of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  and 
other  vegetable  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  Globe.  Pre-eminent 
among  these  are  the  Flowers,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful : 
and  amidst  a great  variety  of  exotics  are 
most  of  the  hot-house  plants  of  Eng- 
land, all  flowering  and  flourishing  in 
the  open  air.  This  Garden  is  elegantly 
laid  out  in  the  English  manner;  and 
comprises  a Menagerie  of  Birds,  among 
which  is,  what  the  Custode  calls,  the 
Egyptian  Ibis.  The  plumage  is  black 
and  white;  and  in  shape  and  size 
they  resemble  the  stork  of  northern 
Europe  ; but  are  not  like  the  Ibis  repre- 
sented in  Egyptian  sculpture:  indeed, 
if  we  may  credit  Travellers  conversant 
with  Egypt,  the  Ibis  has  long  been 
extinct  in  that  country,  and  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  found  elsew'here.  The  Sugar- 
cane may  be  seen  in  this  Garden. 1 

The  Duca  di  Serra  di  Falco  has  a Villa 

be  hired  by  the  year,  or  even  for  a shorter 
period. 
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adjoining  that  of  Prince  Butera,  and 
situated  in  a Garden  profusely  adorned 
with  Flowers,  and  containing  a Laby- 
rinth, Water- works,  and  excellent  Fi- 
gures, in  wax,  of  three  Monks,  placed 
in  small  Hermitages,  and  so  well  exe- 
cuted as  to  seem  alive. 

A cood  Carriage-road  leads  to  these 
Villas. 

A good  Carriage-road  likewise  leads 
to  The  Royal  Chinese  Villa,  called  La 
Favorila ; which  stands  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  Palermo,  and  is  embellished 
with  pretty  drives,  about  four  miles  in 
extent. 

On  the  ground-floor  of  the  House 
and  near  the  Bath,  is  a ltooin  contain- 
ing English  Prints.  On  the  first  floor 
is  a circular  Dinner  Table,  so  arranged 
that  the  dishes  are  raised  from  below  — 
on  the  same  floor,  in  the  large  Sitting- 
room,  is  a Table  of  Petrified  Wood ; the 
outside  edges  resemble  agate,  and  the 
whole  is  rare  and  beautiful  — the  adjoin- 
ing bed-room  contains  two  more  'fables 
made  with  the  same  material ; and  above 
the  State  Apartments  is  a Prospect- 
Itoom  which  exhibits  fine  scenery. 1 

The  magnificent  ViUa  of  Prince  Bel- 
monte, somewhat  more  distant  from 
Palermo  than  is  La  Favorita,  merits 
observation  ; its  garden  being  remark- 
ably beautiful. 

The  Convento  de'  P.  P.  Cappuccini, 
about  one  mile  distant  from  Palermo, 
attracts  the  notice  of  Travellers,  because 
the  defunct  Brethren  are  dried,  dressed, 
and  placed  upright,  in  niches  belonging 
to  the  Catacombs  under  the  Conventual 
Church;  that  their  friends  may  visit, 
and  pray  by  them  annually,  on  the  2d 
of  November.  The  pavement  of  the 
C atacombs  is  covered  with  wooden  cof- 
fins, enclosing  remains  of  persons  who 
were  not  in  Holy  Orders.  These  re- 
mains are  said  to  be  dried  and  preserved, 
like  those  of  the  Monks  ; but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cata- 
combs is  impregnated  with  a smell  so 
offensive  that  it  cannot  be  wholesome  ; 
and  the  grim-visaged  defunct  Eccle- 
siastics contribute  not  a little  to  make 
this  scene  appalling  and  disgusting. 
The  Catacombs  in  question  contain 
Vaults,  secured  by  iron  doors,  where  the 
bodies  of  deceased  Monks  are  deposited 
for  half  a year ; at  the  end  of  which 
period  they  join  the  assembly  of  Mum- 
mies. 
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! Monreale,  an  archiepiscopal  Town  in 
i a lovelv  situation  four  miles  distant 
\ from  Palermo,  and  approached  by  an 
excellent  road  through  the  rich  and 
beautiful  Suburbs  ot  that  City,  was 
J originally  a Saracenic  Hamlet  ; till 
I William  II,  surnatned  the  Good,  en- 
! larged  it ; and  likewise  erected  its 
stately  Cathedral  during  the  12th  cen- 
tury. This  Edifice,  which  displays  the 
best  style  of  Norman  architecture,  not 
very  long  since  suffered  considerably 
i from  fire  ; but  is  now  completely  ami 
I judiciously  repaired,  in  a style  cor- 
responding with  the  rest  of  the  Struc- 
ture. Here  are  superb  ancient  Columns 
of  Granite,  each  of  which  has  a Cornu- 
copia and  the  Head  of  a Female  Di- 
vinity in  its  Capital : here  also  are 
Columns  of  Porphyry,  a profusion  of 
Gothic  Mosaics,  a Picture  of  San  Pla- 
cido  suffering  Martyrdom,  painted  by 
Monrealese  ! and  a beautiful  Pedestal 
belonging  to  a Bronze  Statue  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist.  This  Cathedral  like- 
wise contains  two  Sarcophagi  of  splen- 
did Porphyry,  which  enclose  the  remains 
of  William  “ The  Good,”  and  his  Pre- 
decessor, William,  surnamed  “ The 
Bad,"  both  Monarchs  of  Sicily.  A 
superb  Bronze  Door  with  a beautiful 
Door-case,  reputed  to  be  Saracenic, 
forms  one  of  the  Entrances  to  the 
Church,  and  is  w orthy  of  observation. 

On  the  Staircase  of  the  annexed  Monas- 
tero  dei  Canonici  Benedittini  is  a cele- 
brated Painting,  by  Monrealese,  which 
represents  William  “ The  Good"  blessed 
by  Saint  Benedict  1 But  as  Females 
are  not  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  the 
Court  of  the  Monastery,  in  order  to 
examine  this  Masterpiece,  which  hangs 
j high  on  the  Wall  above  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  Staircase,  the  male  sex  only- 
can  appreciate  its  merit. 

The  Monastero  di  San  Martino  dr 
Scalis  de'  P.  P.  Beneilettini  Cassinesi , is 
placed  on  an  elevated  spot,  to  the  right 

I of  Monreale  ; and  approached  by  a road 
the  latter  part  of  which  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  mules  than  carriages.  This 
Monastery,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Gregory  the  Great,  is  ap- 
propriated to  Noblemen  only ; and  is  so 
strikingly  supereminent  in  beauty  of 
situation,  riches,  and  splendour,  that  it 
resembles  a royal  residence  more  than  a 
religious  retirement.  Female  Travel- 
; lers  are  not  allowed  to  pass  its  gates  ; 


1 This  Villa  cannot  be  seen  without  an  Order  from  (he  Viceroy. 
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and,  consequently,  the  following  de- 
scription of  its  interior  is  taken  from 
report.  The  superb  Hall  of  Entrance 
contains  an  Equestrian  Statue,  in  white 
marble,  of  San  Martino  giving  his 
mantle  to  an  indigent  man.  The  Kails 
of  the  Staircase  are  composed  of  Sicilian 
Alabaster  and  Sicilian  Marbles:  the 
Corridors  are  spacious  ; and  the  Refec- 
tory contains  a stupendous  Fresco  on 
its  Ceiling,  by  Monrealese,  who  re- 
ceived, for  the  work,  210  ducats.  This 
Convent  likewise  possesses  other  Paint- 
ings of  value,  namely ; the  Annuncia- 
tion, by  Monrealese  — the  Daughter  of 
Herodias,  attributed  to  Guercino  — the 
Holy  Family,  by  Titian ; and  the  same 
subject,  with  the  addition  of  San  Bene- 
detto, by  Monreales2.  The  Conventual 
Church  is  handsome,  and  contains  a fine 
Organ;  a Font  ornamented  with  Greco- 
Romano  workmanship ; a superb  Paint- 
ing, by  Monrealese,  of  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Order  of  San  Bene- 
detto ! a Picture  of  S.  John  preaching 
in  the  Wilderness,  by  Paladino ; and,  in 
the  Sacristy,  a Painting  of  the  Madon- 
na della  Pieta,  by  Caravaggio.  The  Sa- 
cerdotal Vestments,  with  which  this 
Sacristy  is  furnished,  are  peculiarly 
magnificent.  The  Conventual  Library 
contains  a Chinese  Manuscript  Dic- 
tionary, some  beautiful  Manuscript 
Bibles,  and  a Copy  of  Luther’s  Works, 
with  Notes  and  Revisions,  said  to  be 
his  own.  The  Monastery  likewise  con- 
tains a Museum,  which,  though  not 
large,  is  valuable ; and  comprises  An- 
cient Sicilian  Vases  and  Medals  — a 
beautiful  Ancient  Glass  Cup  — a Head 
of  Friendship,  supposed  to  be  ancient 
Grecian  sculpture,  and  bearing  a Greek 
Inscription  — Specimens  of  Sicilian 
Marbles,  Jasper,  Agate,  &c. 

The  pleasantest  road  by  which  car- 
riages can  approach  this  Convent  (which 
stands  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  Palermo)  is  through  the  Bocca  di 
Falco , Royal  Grounds  containing  a 
small  Villa,  the  prospect  from  which  is 
lovely  ; and  Travellers  are  usually  in- 
dulged with  permission  to  drive  in  these 
Grounds,  and  likewise  to  enter  the  Villa, 
which  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
Capital. 

in  that  part  of  the  Environs  of  Pa- 
lermo, not  already  described,  a Cavern 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Grifone , 
attracted  much  notice  during  the 
Spring  of  1830;  because  an  immense 
number  of  petrified  Bones  of  Animals, 


now  unknown,  and  therefore  suppposed 
to  be  antediluvian,  were  found  in  it 
by  a Peasant,  who  made  excava- 
tions there  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  far  more  precious.  These 
Bones  were  firmly  compressed  together ; 
and  found  in  such  quantities  that  the 
stratum  was  computed  to  be  full  20 
palmi  in  depth ; and  its  length  and 
breadth  are  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
Bones  are  not  only  a collection  of  skele- 
tons of  animals  now  unknown,  but 
likewise  of  those  which  inhabit,  at  the 
present  moment,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world : and  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  human  power  could 
have  collected  and  deposited  them  in 
the  Caverns  of  Monte  Grifone.  Never- 
theless it  is  supposed,  by  some  of  the 
Sicilian  Literati,  that  these  immense 
quantities  of  Bones  are  chiefly  those  of 
animals  exhibited  in  the  Naumachia 
near  Palermo:  and,  to  support  their 
opinion,  they  tell  us,  that  the  skeletons 
ot  elephants,  found  in  the  Cavern,  were 
those  of  animals  of  this  description 
brought  to  Sicily  by  Asdrubal  and 
Pyrrhus ; and  that  the  skeletons  of  Hip- 
popotami and  Crocodiles,  found  in  the 
same  place,  were  those  of  these  natives 
of  the  Nile,  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Marcus  Scaurus,  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
Palermitan  Naumachia.  For  the  skel- 
etons of  the  Mammauth,  and  other 
animals,  supposed  to  be  antediluvian, 
among  the  Bones  in  question,  the  Sici- 
lian Literati  cannot  account. 

The  Cavern  in  which  these  Bones 
are  found  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
Monte  Grifone,  and  immediately  below 
the  Source  of  the  Mar  Dolce,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  famous  Lake  of 
Albehira;  where  Three  Arches,  called 
the  Ruins  of  a Naumachia,  still  re- 
main. Several  large  compact  masses 
of  the  bones  in  question  have  been  re- 
moved to  the  Regia  Universita  degli 
Studii,  w’here  they  now  serve  as  Pedes- 
tals for  the  Metope  Bassi  Rilievi  from 
Selinuntium.  Other  uses,  according 
to  report  of  a pernicious  kind,  have  been 
made  of  these  Bones : but  the  mouth  of 
the  Cavern  was,  in  1834,  placed  under 
the  care  of  a Custode,  and  no  longer 
public. 

Beyond  this  Cavern,  which  lies  very 
near  Palermo,  is  the  Monastero  di  Santa 
Maria  di  Gesh,  placed  on  the  summit  of 
a gradual  ascent,  and  generally  visited 
by  Travellers,  because  it  is  surrounded 
with  picturesque  scenery.  Females  are 
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excluded  from  the  Convent,  but  may 
enter  the  Church ; which  does  not, 
however,  merit  notice. 

Bagaria , a Village  about  nine  miles 
from  Palermo,  and  considerably  beyond, 
though  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  last-named  Convent,  contains 
a whimsical  Villa , built  by  Prince  Pala- 
gonia , a Sicilian  Nobleman  who  squan- 
dered a large  estate  in  having  all  the 
most  hideous  combinations  of  beings, 
real  and  imaginary,  represented  by  tne 
best  sculptors  he  could  engage  to 
work  for  him.  A few  scattered  Mon- 
sters, on  the  approach  to  the  Villa,  to- 
gether with  a semi-circular  Court  still 
remaining,  show  how  successfully  he 
gratified  nis  eccentric  taste.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Mansion  contains  one 
Room,  now  going  fast  to  decay,  with  a 
Looking-Glass  Ceiling,  and  Walls  in- 
laid with  Porcelain  and  Coloured  Glass ; 
the  effect  of  which,  when  lighted  up, 
must  have  been  dazzling:  here  like- 
wise is  another  Room  with  a Look- 
ing-Glass Ceiling,  a beautiful  Marble 
Floor,  and  Walls  completely  covered 
by  Paintings  to  imitate  marble,  so  well 
executed  and  skilfully  overspread  with 
Glass,  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the 
deception. 

Prince  Butera  has,  in  the  Village  of 
Bagaria,  a Villa  remarkable  only  tor  Us 
Garden ; which  contains  a small  Casino, 
representing  the  interior  of  a Convent, 
and  elucidating,  by  Figures  well  exe- 
cuted in  Wax-work,  the  Story  of  Ade- 
laide and  Comegio. 

From  Palermo  to  Bagaria  the  Car- 
riage-road is  excellent ; and  not  far 
beyond  the  latter  Place,  on  the  summit 
of  Monte  Catalfano,  are  traces  of  the 
ancient  Soluntumy  once  inhabited  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  principal  Hotel  at  Palermo, 
during  the  Spring  of  1834,  was  in  the 
Piazza  Marina  (a  good  situation):  it 
has  been  kept,  during  several  years,  by 
Mrs.  Page,  an  English  Woman  married 
to  a Sicilian.  Her  House  contains  one 
large  suite  of  apartments,  and  several 
smaller  rooms,  not  well  connected  with 
each  other  : she  intends,  however,  to 
remove  shortly  into  a more  convenient 
abode.  There  likewise  was,  in  1834, 
a small  Hotel  at  Palermo,  kept  by 
Madame  Jacquire,  reported  to  be  a 

1 The  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Mar- 
chioness of  Northampton,  when  resident  during 
a Winter  at  Palermo,  employed,  as  a Physician, 
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•good  Landlady  : but  the  only  entrance 
to  her  House  is  from  a long  and  dirty 
lane  ; although  her  Apartments  look 
into  the  Toledo.  Private  and  comfort- 
able readv-furnished  lodgings  are  not 
to  be  found  in  this  City;  though  suites 
of  unfurnished  rooms  might  be  hired  at 
a moderate  rent. 

British  Medical  Practitioners  are  sel- 
dom met  with  at  Palermo : but  a Sicilian 
Physician,  Greco  by  name,  who  at- 
tended the  late  Queen  Caroline  of 
Naples  during  her  residence  in  Sicily, 
still  practises  at  Palermo,  and,  in  1834, 
had  a considerable  degree  of  practice 
among  his  Compatriots,  and  was  like- 
wise occasionally  consulted  by  British 
Travellers. 1 

The  dampness  of  the  Palermitan  cli- 
mate has  been  already  mentioned  : and 
the  Scirocco  which  prevails  during 
Spring  and  Autumn  is  dreadfully  op- 
pressive. During  Summer,  from  sun- 
rise till  sunset,  the  heat  is  intolerable; 
but  during  Winter  the  climate,  except 
dampness,  has  no  fault. 

Provisions  in  this  City  are,  generally 
speaking,  about  the  same  price  as  at 
Naples,  exclusive  of  fish,  which  is 
cheap,  abundant,  and  remarkably  good. 
But  considering  the  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  of  superb  cattle  which  browse 
on  the  aromatic  heaths  of  Sicily,  the 
quality  of  the  beef  and  mutton  at  the 
Hotels,  is  less  excellent  than  might  be 
expected  : this,  however,  may  probably 
originate  from  a practice  too  common 
among  Innkeepers  and  Restaurateurs, 
of  purchasing  inferior,  low-priced  meat, 
and  not  keeping  it  long  enough  to 
be  tender.  Fresh  pork,  hams,  and  ba- 
con, are  scarce,  and  by  no  means  of 
the  first  quality : well-fattened  poultry 
is  scarce ; bread  is  good ; goats’  milk 
plentiful,  and  excellent ; and  cows’  milk 
maybe  procured  by  persons  who  inquire 
for  it : tolerably  good  butter  is  likewise 
attainable,  both  at  Palermo  and  Mes- 
sina; but  in  no  other  part  of  Sicily. 
Fruit,  and  vegetables  for  kitchen  use, 
are  very  cheap  and  good;  table- wine, 
made  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  good. 

Silks,  shawls,  and  almost  every  other 
article  of  dress  may  be  found  in  this 
City  ; as  likewise  may  magnificent 
Agates  for  knife- handles,  Sicilian  Jasper, 

Signor  di  Lisi,  a Sicilian  highly  appreciated  by 
his  compatriots. 
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and  all  the  varieties  of  Sicilian  Marble;* 
together  with  Gloves  and  Stockings 
made  with  the  beard  of  the  Pinna  Ma- 
rina. 1 Sicilian  Cloaks,  peculiarly  well 
calculated  to  secure  Horsemen  from 
being  wetted  by  rain,  are  sold  here  ; as 
also  are  Panniers,  made  with  a sort  of 
very  strong  matting,  which  preserves 
slight  portmanteaux,  writing-desks,  and 
dressing-boxes  from  injury,  when  placed 
on  mules. 

Neat  Job-carriages,  for  the  City  and 
its  Environs,  and  Stands  of  Hackney- 
Carriages  regulated,  with  respect  to 
price,  like  those  at  Naples,  may  be 
found  in  Palermo. 

The  Exports  here  are  chiefly  confined 
to  oil  — raw,  and  fabricated  silks  — 
flax  — cotton  — corn  — the  produce  of 
the  Stimacks  of  Alcamo,  (particularly 
prized  by  tanners)  — medicinal  manna 
— saffron  — soda  — sulphur  — salt-fish 
skins  of  domestic  animals — fine  sponges, 
and  gunpowder. 

The  Inhabitants  of  this  Capital  are 
(generally  speaking),  like  most  of  their 
.Compatriots,  small  of  Stature,  lively, 
intelligent,  and  particularly  civil  and 
attentive  to  British  Travellers.  Music 
and  poetry  appear  to  be  the  favourite 
studies  of  persons  of  the  upper  rank  ; 
several  of  whom,  however,  are  well 
informed  on  philosophical  subjects, 
and  also  versed  in  the  Arabic  and 
Greek  languages.  The  Nobles  are 
courteous,  patriotic,  and  seem  disposed, 
so  far  as  their  means  allow,  to  imitate 
their  Ancestors  in  hospitality.  Ladies 
of  rank  have,  generally  speaking, 
polished  and  pleasing  manners  united 
with  personal  advantages : but  fine  fea- 
tures among  these  Islanders  are  less 
common  than  in  Italy. 

The  Palermitan  Populace  stand  ac- 
cused of  being  very  idle  : this  fault, 
however,  may  probably  result  from  a 
difficulty  in  obtai  ning  proper  occupation. 

The  want  of  good  Carriage- roads  in 
Sicily  long  compelled  Travellers  ( Pe- 
destrians excepted)  to  go  from  place  to 
place  either  in  a Lettiga  (which  resem- 
bles a litter),  or  on  saddle-mules  : but  a 
Carriage-road,  210  miles  in  length,  now 
traverses  the  interior  of  the  Island  from 
Palennoto  Messina;  and  maybe  called 
good,  exclusive  of  beds  of  torrents,  not 
always  dry,  which  this  road  frequently 
crosses  : and  although  the  Sicilians  in- 

1 These  Gloves  and  Stockings  are  will  calcu- 
lated for  Travellers  who  mean  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  /Etna,  being  so  peculiarly  warm  that 
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tend  to  throw  bridges  over  every  torrent 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  want  of 
money  has  hitherto  delayed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  laudable  purpose.  From 
Palermo,  through  Monreale  and  Al- 
camo, to  Trapani,  there  is  an  excellent 
Carriage- road,  68  miles  in  length, 
through  a bold  and  beautiful  country. 
From  Siracusa  to  Catania  nine  miles  of 
carriage- road  has  been  partly  made  ; but 
is  passable  during  summer  only,  except 
the  three  miles  nearest  to  Siracusa. 
From  Catania  to  Messina,  70  miles  in 
distance,  the  road  is  always  practicable 
for  a light  caleche,  unless  it  be  when 
the  rivers  are  swollen.  From  Trapani 
to  Catania  there  w'as,  in  1834,  no  Car- 
riage-road ; a lamentable  circumstance ; 
as  Sicily  might  enjoy  this  great  conve- 
nience without  incurring  much  ex- 
pense. Light  caleches,  each  having 
three  horses,  four  inside,  and  two  out- 
side places,  and  a well  of  strong  net- 
work, to  contain  baggage,  may  be  found 
at  Palermo.  Travellers  usually  hire 
carriages  of  this  description  to  convey 
them  as  far  as  Trapani,  when  they  wish 
to  make  what  is  commonly  denomi- 
nated the  lour  of  the  Island.  But  as, 
by  taking  the  straight  road  to  Messina, 
they  can  neither  see  the  Coast  of  Sicily, 
nor  visit  several  very  interesting  objects 
near  it,  (the  only  approach  to  which  is 
by  a mule-path,)  Travellers  usually  pur- 
sue, after  having  reached  Trapani,  a 
Circuitous  Route,  notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  incurred  by  riding  a mule,  or 
being  conveyed  in  a Lettiga:  and, 
therefore,  the  following  account  of 
every  thing  best  worth  notice  between 
Monreale  (already  described)  and  Mes- 
sina, is  so  given  as  to  enable  Persons 
who  ride,  and  those  who  are  carried  in 
in  a Lettiga,  to  avoid  needless  fatigue, 
by  making  as  short  daily  journeys  as 
the  thinly  scattered  sleeping-places  will 
allow.  Previous,  however,  to  giving  the 
account  in  question,  it  seems  expedient 
to  apprise  Travellers  that  the  Country 
Inns  of  Sicily  are  neither  provided  with 
cooks,  nor  with  eatables;  and  conse- 
quently every  Person  who  wishes  to 
travel  through  the  Island  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  should  hire  a Guide, 
who  acts  as  Purveyor,  Cook,  and  Avant - 
Courier ; preparing  be:ls,  sweeping 
rooms,  and  thereby  rendering  accom- 
modations tolerable.  The  safest  mule- 

medical  Practitioners  recommend  them  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs. 
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tracks  are  likewise  known  to,  and 
pointed  out  by  these  Guides;  and  sup- 
posing them  to  be  honest,  which  is 
usually  the  case,  they  make  more  judi- 
cious bargains  with  Muleteers  and  Let- 
tiga-men  than  can  the  most  enlightened 
Foreigner ; because  they  know  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men,  and  the  properties 
of  their  mules. 

At  Palermo  two  of  the  best  Guides 
for  Travellers  who  purpose  making  the 
Tour  of  the  Island  were,  in  1834,  Fran- 
cesco Marsalona,  and  Camello  Catalani. 

The  Carriage-road  from  Palermo  to 
Trapani  passes  through  Monreale  to 
Alcamo,  31  miles  distant  from  Palermo ; 
and  furnished  at  the  present  moment, 
1835,  with  a small  Hotel , kept  bp  an 
Abbate  and  his  Sisters ; and  the  most 
comfortable  Country- 1 nil  of  Sicily,  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
cleanliness.  The  ascent  from  Palermo 
through  Monreale  to  Partenico  exhibits 
rich  and  beautiful  scenery;  although 
the  soil  round  the  Capital  and  its  Sub- 
urbs was  by  nature  barren  ; and  owes 
its  existing  luxuriancy  to  Saracenic 
culture.  Between  Partenico  and  Al- 
camo, a mountainous  district,  the  views 
are  enchanting ; but  the  latter  Town, 
which  is  finely  situated,  consists  of  little 
more  than  one  long  street  of  Convents 
and  Churches.  A species  of  Ash-tree, 
called  in  Italian  Frassino,  and  indige- 
nous to  Sicily,  may  be  found  in  abun- 
dance near  the  Town ; and  by  means  of 
incisions  made  in  their  trunks  and 
branches  during  the  months  of  J uly  and 
August,  these  Trees  produce  the  me- 
dicinal drug  denominated  Manna.  Su- 
perb yellow  marble  is  found  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

The  Basilica  and  other  remains  of 
the  ancient  Town  of  jEgesta  (to  which 
there  is  no  Carriage- road ) are  only  nine 
miles  distant  from  Alcamo ; and  'Travel- 
lers frequently  visit  these  antiquities  on 
quitting  Alcamo,  instead  of  proceeding 
straight  to  Calatafimi,  the  next  resting- 
place  ; because,  at  the  latter  Village, 
though  only  three  miles  and  a half  from 
AJgesta,  no  Lettiga  can  be  obtained, 
nor  any  other  conveyance,  except  Mules 
with  pack-saddles,  whereas  the  Master 
of  the  little  Inn  at  Alcamo  provides  a 
Lettiga  for  this  excursion,  and  likewise 
Saddle-mules  when  required. 
uEgesta,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  Se • 
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gesta,  founded  by  /Egestus  (a  Sicilian) 
soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  owed  its 
destruction  to  the  Potter’s  Son,  Aga- 
thocles;  who  subjugated  the  whole  is- 
land. But  iEgesta  seems  in  some 
measure  to  have  risen  from  its  ashes; 
because  Scipio  Africanus,  the  Younger, 
is  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited  during 
his  days,  and  to  have  restored  to  the 
dwellers  there  a famous  bronze  Statue 
of  Diana,  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
purloined ; and  which  Cicero  saw,  dur- 
ing his  Sicilian  Quaestorship.  About 
100  paces  from  the  Site  of  this  Town, 
and  marked  by  a few  scattered  Masses 
of  Ruins  covered  with  herbs,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  interest,  an  ancient 
quadrilateral  Grecian  Doric  Edifice, 
simple,  grand,  and  almost  entire  ; stand- 
ing solitary  on  an  isolated  circular  hill, 
in  a bold  but  desolate  country.  Gi- 
gantic Steps,  three  in  number,  lead  up 
to  the  Platform  on  which  this  Edifice 
rests;  each  Step  is  one  foot  and  a 
half  in  width.  The  Structure  has  twro 
Fronts,  both  terminated  by  a Pediment. 
Six  Columns,  without  bases,  placed 
a few  inches  within  the  verge  of  the' 
Platform,  adorn  each  front;  each  side 
presents  12  Columns,  making  36  alto- 
gether; and  one  of  the  Columns  of  the 
western  Pediment  has  been  restored. 
The  length  of  the  Structure  is  182  Paris 
feet,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  angu- 
lar Columns,  and  the  breadth  is  68  feet. 
The  Columns,  composed  of  stone, 
smooth,  but  neither  stuccoed  nor  fluted, 
are  about  6 feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet 
high;  the  intercolumniations  being  un- 
equal. The  Capitals  measure  three 
feet  four  inches  in  height. 1 One  of  the 
lines  of  steps,  on  which  the  Structure 
stands,  seems  to  have  been  left  un- 
finished: and  no  vestiges  remain  of  a 
Celia  ; judging  from  which  circum- 
stance, and  likewise  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Vitruvius  of  Grecian 
Temples,  this  majestic  Edifice  was 
more  probably  a Basilica  than  a Tem- 
ple; though  its  elevated  position  be- 
speaks it  the  latter  kind  of  building; 
because  the  ancient  Greeks,  impressed 
with  an  itjea  that  when  the  deities  of 
Olympus  visited  their  earthly  temples 
they  might  find  it  more  convenient  to 
alight  on  an  eminence  than  in  a plain, 
always  placed  these  sacred  structures  in 
as  lofty  a situation  as  possible.  Sup- 
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1 The  dimensions,  according  to  English  measurement,  are  computed  to  be  as  follows  : — Ex- 
terior length,  200  feet  — breadth,  88  feet  4 inches.  » 
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posing  the  Edifice  in  question  to  have 
been  a Temple,  its  high  altar  must  have 
nearly  fronted  the  east.  It  seems  more 
modern  than  the  Temples  of  Selinun- 
tium  and  Agrigentum , because  less  ex- 
cellent with  respect  to  architecture ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  nothing  at 
Agrigentuvi  which  can  compete  with  it 
in  grandeur.  When  it  was  erected  is 
unknown. 

On  the  side  of  a neighbouring  Emi- 
nence are  Ruins  of  a Theatre ; the 
External  Wall  of  wnich  is  composed  of 
large  masses  of  stone,  and  rests  against 
the  approximate  rock.  The  form  of 
the  Theatre  may  be  completely  traced  ; 
but  no  vestiges  remain  of  its  Scena; 
and  its  Seats  are  nearly  destroyed.  It 
stands  under  the  Ruins  of  an  ancient 
Castle,  which  commands  a view  of 
Mount  Eryx,  where  the  presumptuous 
Challenger  of  Hercules  was  buried. 1 

Two  miles  distant  from  the  site  of 
ASgesta  are  Sulphureous  Hot  Springs , 
anciently  called  Aquce  Segestaiue , which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  gushed  from 
the  earth  by  command  of  the  Wood- 
Nymphs,  to  refresh  Hercules  after 
the  fatigue  incurred  by  his  voyage  to 
Sicania. 

Travellers  who  go  straight  from  Al- 
camo  to  CalataHmi , 1 1 miles  distant , pass 
through  fields  intersected  by  aloes  and 
Indian  figs,  immense  in  size,  and  the 
only  fences  generally  used  in  Sicily  : 
olive  and  almond  trees,  likewise  of  a 
growth  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  other 
countries,  embellish  almost  every  part 
of  this  Island.  Calatafimi  is  a small 
place,  furnished  with  two  Inns,  both  of 
which  are  bad ; but  that  called  The  Se - 
gesta  is  somewhat  preferable  to  the 
other.  Parts  of  the  country  between 
this  Village  and  Trapani , 26  miles  dis- 
tant, resemble  England;  except  that 
they  are  much  more  richly  embellished 
with  flowers,  and  an  elegant  shrub, 
called  the  tea- tree,  though  not  like  that 
cultivated  in  China. 

Near  a milestone  numbered  44,  the 
stately  Basilica  of  ASgesta  presents  itself 
to  view ; and,  although  four  miles  dis- 
tant, makes  a most  impressive  appear- 
ance. On  approaching  Trapani  the 
road  commands  a beautiful  view  of 
Mount  Eryx ; and  near  Trapani  it  is 

1 Eryx,  relying  on  his  great  personal  strength, 
challenged  every  Stranger  to  contend  with  nim 
in  the  combat  of  the  Cestus.  Hercules  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  and  Eryx  fell.  The  latter 
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bordered  with  olianders,  aloes,  mulberry- 
trees,  and  flowers  innumerable. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  Trapani 
stands  a Church  distinguished  by  a 
Norman  Door,  and  famous  for  contain- 
ing a Statue  covered  with  a profusion 
of  splendid  Jewels,  Watches,  and  other 
valuables,  called  “ The  Madonna  di 
Trapani.” 

Close  to  the  Town  are  extensive  Salt- 
works, containing  Mounds  of  Salt  made 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  Sarcophagi ; 
and  so  numerous  as  to  produce  a sin- 
gular appearance.  A handsome  modern 
Anueduct  embellishes  this  scene.  , 
Trapani,  shaped  like  a Scythe,  whence 
its  original  name,  Ap«7ra»ov  ( Drepanon  ), 
stands  on  an  Isthmus,  near  one  side 
of  Mount  Eryx,  possesses  a safe  Har- 
bour mentioned  by  Virgil,  and  is  famed 
for  having  been  the  place  where  An- 
chises  died ; and  where  AEneas  cele- 
brated funeral  games  in  his  Father’s 
honour.  From  the  Port  may  be  seen 
the  Rock  described  by  Virgil,  JEn.  III. 
710.  The  Town  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
contains  24,000  Inhabitants,  together 
with  a castle  in  which  Criminals  are 
confined ; and  is  furnished  with  two 
Hotels ; that  denominated  the  Leone, 
in  the  Largo  del  Costello,  consists  of  seve- 
ral small  and  very  dirty  rooms;  the 
other,  in  the  High  Street,  boasts  larger 
and  cleaner  apartments ; and  calls  it- 
self a Restaurant.  Trapani  is  well 
built ; and  its  Streets  are  wide  and 
clean  : it  is  enriched  by  Coral  and  Thun- 
ny  Fisheries.  Ivory,  Coral,  Conchs, 
and  Alabaster,  are  manufactured  here  ; 
but  the  Jncisori  of  this  Town  cannot 
vie  with  those  of  Rome. 

After  sleeping  at  Trapani,  Travellers 
usually  make  an  excursion  to  the  sum- 
mit ot  Eryx,  one  of  the  highest  Moun- 
tains in  Sicily.  The  ascent,  though 
tedious,  is  easy,  till  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  summit ; and  commands 
beautiful  views.  Travellers  who  ascend 
by  the  usual  mule-path  arrive  first  at 
the  modern  Town  (which  consists  of 
two  Streets);  hence  proceeding  to 
the  remains  of  Norman  Fortifica- 
tions, (which  are  considerable,)  pass 
through  the  Gates  of  the  present  Pri- 
son, probably  part  of  the  Norman 
Citadel.  This  Prison  stands  on  the 

erected  a Temple  to  Venus,  on  this  Mountain, 
which  bears  his  name.  Here,  as  we  are  told, 
was  the  Tomb  of  Anchises. 
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summit  of  the  Mountain  in  a Piazza, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a Frag- 
ment of  a very  ancient  Wall,  reputed  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Temple 
of  Venus  erected  by  Eiwx,  which  once 
embellished  this  spot  The  Wall  stands 
on  the  brink,  and  seems  indeed  to  make 
part  of  a perpendicular  Rock  ; and  is 
composed  of  very  large  and  smooth 
quadrilateral  stones,  fixed  together  with- 
out cement.  A very  ancient  quadri- 
lateral Reservoir  adjoins  the  Wall,  and 
passes  for  that  which  fed  the  famous 
Fountain  of  Venus  belonging  to  her 
Temple.  The  Reservoir  is  extremely 
deep.  Fragments  of  Granite  Columns, 
supposed  to  have  ornamented  the  Tem- 
ple, may,  according  to  report,  be  found 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Eryx ; whither, 
perhaps,  they  accidentally  rolled  dowrn  : 
but  nothing  like  remains  of  Columns 
are  now  discoverable  on  the  summit ; 
neither  are  there  any  vestiges  of  the 
Tomb  of  Anchises  which  is  reputed  to 
have  stood  on  this  Mountain. 

The  Excursion  from  Trapani  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Eryx  usually  occupies 
about  half  a day. 

From  Trapani  to  Catania,  as  already 
mentioned,  there  was,  in  1834,  no  car- 
riage-road, except  a Path  sometimes 
but  not  constantly  practicable  for  very 
light  and  narrow  two-wheeled  carts,  and 
extending  no  farther  than  Castel  Ve- 
trano.  The  only  conveyance,  therefore, 
for  a Traveller  who  resolves  to  visit  the 
Coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  interesting  An- 
tiquities which  lie  between  Trapani  and 
Catania,  is  a Lettiga,  or  a Saddle-mule : 
and  as  a strong  Lettiga  and  safe  Mules 
cannot  often  be  procured  at  Trapani, 
they  are  usually  sent  forward  from 
Palermo.  The  Cart-track,  which  is 
likewise  the  mule-path,  lies  chiefly  by 
the  Sea-shore.  The  wild  tea-shrub 
appears  in  the  hedges  which  border  this 
path ; and  every  bank  and  greensward 
is  garnished  with  flowers.  On  the  ap- 
proach to  Marsala  (18  miles  from  Tra- 
pani) almost  every  Farmer's  garden  is 
adorned  with  a small  palm-tree ; and  were 
not  these  oriental  plants  unmercifully 
pruned  every  year,  to  supply  palm- 
branches  for  the  Holy  Week,  they  would, 
according  to  appearances,  flourish  as 
well  here,  as  they  do  in  Asia.  This 
Path  (always  practicable  and  good  for 
mules)  commands  a view  of  three 
islands,  called,  by  Virgil,  Arte ; on  one 
of  which  Ulysses  is  supposed  to  have 
been  shipwrecked ; and  upon  these 
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Rocks  .Eneas  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  fleet. 

Marsala  was  erected  by  the  Saracens, 
on  the  Promontory  of  Lilybeeum,  and 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  City,  likewise 
called  Lilybeeum, and  a peculiarly  strong 
place;  which,  during  the  wars  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  stood  a 
10  years’  siege.  Diodorus  gives  it  the 
appellation  of  “ impregnable  : ” its  Har- 
bour, which  the  Romans  vainly  endea- 
voured to  destroy,  is  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing been  capacious  and  excellent;  and 
its  vicinity  to  the  African  coast,  from 
which  it  is  not  more  than  100  miles  dis- 
tant, rendered  it  a place  of  great  ’con- 
sequence. Report  says  that  the  violent 
rains  of  October,  1826,  by  washing  away 
the  soil  on  the  beach  of  Capo  di  Boco, 
where  the  Harbour  of  Lily  bee  am  was 
situated,  laid  open  remains  of  ancient 
Walls,  composed  of  soft  stone  stuccoed  ; 
Bases  and  Capitals  of  Columns ; a Mo- 
saic Pavement,  16  palmi  in  length ; 
floors  of  white  marble,  Ac.  Ac.  ; relics, 
perhaps,  of  the  devastation  made  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,  when  he  anni- 
hilated this  famous  Harbour,  on  account 
of  the  protection  it  afforded  to  Corsairs. 
Near  this  Port  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated b.  c.  249,  by  the  Carthaginians 
under  Adherbal  ; and  the  Carthaginians, 
under  Hanno,  lost  near  this  Port  a bat- 
tle which  terminated  the  first  Punic 
war,  b.  c.  242.  The  modem  Town  of 
Marsala  is  large,  clean,  well  built, 
watered  by  the  River  Sossius,  (now  de- 
nominated the  Marsala,)  and  enriched 
by  an  extensive  wine-trade.  It  con- 
tains 25,000  Inhabitants:  and  the  Cam- 
panile of  the  Church  of  the  Carmelitani 
merits  notice  ; as  it  shakes  alarmingly, 
whenever  its  bell  is  struck,  though  with- 
out being  liable  to  fall.  The  Town  is 
furnished  with  two  Inns,  one  within  its 
Walls,  and  tolerably  clean  ; the  other  on 
the  outside  of  the  trails,  and  very  dirty  : 
both  Inns  are  provided  with  beds.  The 
wine  of  this  neighbourhood,  when  un- 
adulterated by  brandy,  is  most  excellent, 
and  has  the  reputation  of  being  pecu- 
liarly salubrious : the  vineyards  which 
produce  it  are  cultivated  with  care  ; and 
every  farm  near  Marsala  looks  neat  and 
prosperous,  especially  on  the  way  to 
Mazzara.  Near  the  Sea,  and  not  far 
from  Marsala,  is  a Grotto,  reported  to 
be  antique ; and  said  to  have  been  in 
very  early  times  the  abode  of  a Sibyl. 

After  sleeping  at  Marsala,  Travellers 
1 usually  proceed  through  Mazzara  to  the 
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Stone  Quarry  south  of  Campobello, 
and  thence  to  Castle  Vetrano,  a distance 
of  28  miles.  The  commencement  of  the 
mule- track  between  Marsala  and  Maz- 
zara  exhibits  villages  and  pretty  farms, 
in  most  of  which  a palm-tree  is  seen ; 
and  this  Path  is  always  nracticable,  and 
even  good,  so  far  as  Castel  Vetrano, 
for  Saddle-mules  and  for  a Lettiga. 

Mazzara  is  a considerable  Towrn,  an- 
ciently called  Mazarum,  and  situated  in 
r fruitful  country,  watered  by  the  rivers 
Mazarus  and  Halycus1,  and  yielding 
abundance  of  corn  and  cotton.  Its 
Walls,  which  merit  observation,  are 
fortifiedinthe  ancient  style,  with  Towers 
12  feet  square,  and  placed  about  60  feet 
from  each  other  : its  Cathedral  contains 
three  ancient  Roman  Sarcophagi ; one 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  tolerably 
good  Bassi  Rilievi. 

The  mule-track  to  the  Stone  Quarry 
passes  over  heaths  stocked  with  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  enamelled  with  flowers. 
The  Quarry  is  above  ground;  it  lies 
east  and  west,  on  a Hillock  ; and  excites 
a peculiar  interest,  because  the  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed,  whether  meant 
for  shafts  of  pillars,  or  other  purposes, 
was  hewn  out  of  this  Quarry  in  shape 
and  size  precisely  such  as  the  builder 
required  ; instead  of  being  cut  into  large 
shapeless  blocks,  and  fashioned  after- 
ward, according  to  modern  wasteful 
practice.2  The  unworked  part  appears 
to  be  about  40  feet  high  ; and  in  some 
places  the  two  sides  from  between  which 
the  stone  has  been  taken,  remain  up- 
right, leaving  a kind  of  street.  One 
Shaft  of  a Pillar  stands  by  itself,  with 
the  lower  end  still  attached  to  its  natu- 
ral bed  of  stone  ; its  diameter  is  10  feet. 
Several  Blocks,  for  columns  of  the  same 
diameter,  lie  scattered  here  and  there ; 
and  among  them  is  one  Piece  of  12  feet 
in  diameter,  resting  on  its  side.  That 
part  of  the  Quarry  where  the  finished 
Columns,  &c.  were  worked  out  for  re- 
moval, contains  two  Shafts  quite  per- 
fect, of  10  feet  in  diameter;  and  their 
component  parts  appear  to  have  been 
shaped  by  a circular  groove,  three  feet 
wide,  10  feet  deep,  and  only  large 
enough  for  one  man  to  work  in  it.  ,The 
economy,  both  with  respect  to  room 
and  stone,  in  this  Quarry,  is  curious ; 
and  as  no  other  ancient  Quarry  has  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  stone 

1 Now  Mazzara  and  Arena. 

5 The  Stone  of  this  Quarry  was  cut  precisely 


this  Quarry  produces  is  similar  to  that 
of  which  Selinuntium  and  its  Tenmles 
were  built,  and  as  the  dimensions  of  the 
Columns  found  here,  correspond  with 
those  belonging  to  the  Temples,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  materials  of 
which  the  Town  and  Temples  were 
composed  came  from  this  Quarry ; al- 
though between  it  and  Selinuntium  runs 
an  unfordable  river.  Appearances  in- 
dicate that  the  large  Blocks  and  Co- 
lumns in  the  Quarry,  when  ready  for 
removal,  were  undermined ; and  that 
the  machine,  destined  to  convey  them 
away,  was  placed  immediately  under 
them : and  as  they  stood  on  a descent, 
their  owm  weight,  when  the  undermin- 
ing operation  was  finished,  must  have 
enabled  judicious  workmen  to  lower 
them  down,  without  difficulty,  into  their 
conveyance. 

On  the  approach  to  Castel  Vitrano 
the  scenery'  improves ; and  that  Town, 
which  is  large  and  well  placed,  in  a 
country  producing  excellent  wine  and 
oil,  contained,  in  1834,  a tolerably  clean 
Inn,  provided  with  several  bed-rooms, 
and  called  The  I.ocan/la  di  Don  Vin- 
cenzo. 

After  sleeping  at  Castel  Vetrano, 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Selinun- 
tium and  Sciacca,  a distance  of  30  miles. 
The  ride  to  Selinuntium,  (eight  miles 
from  Castel  Vetrano,)  through  paths 
bordered  with  flowering  shrubs,  and 
shaded  w'ith  ilexes,  on  approaching  the 
sea,  is  most  lovely  : and  the  first  view 
of  that  gigantic  mass  of  prostrate  Tem- 
ples, three  in  number,  which  were  the 
largest  public  edifices  at  Selinuntium,  is 
so  imposing,  that  to  describe  the  sens- 
ation they  excite  would  be  impossible. 
Columns,  Capitals,  Architraves,  Metope 
Bassi  Rilievi,  and  other  architectural  or- 
naments, all  lie  levelled  with  the  earth 
in  wild  confusion,  one  upon  another : 
but  though  every  part  of  each  Edifice  is 
disjointed,  nothing  seems  broken  : and 
were  it  possible  for  modern  Sicily  to 
find  the  means  of  elevating  and  replac- 
ing these  colossal  masses,  the  Temples 
to  which  they  belong  might  rise  again, 
in  all  their  pristine  grandeur. 

Selinus,  or  Selinuntium,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  o-eAoo*,  parsley, 
which  herb  once  grew  there  in  profusion, 
was  founded  a.  tr.  c.  127,  bv  a Colony 
from  llybla-Megara,  on  Two  Hills, 

in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Egyptian  Quar- 
ries, which  supplied  granite  for  the  Obelisks. 
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sloping  down  gradually  toward  the  Sea, 
between  the  rivers  Hypsa  and  Selinus : 
and  by  Virgil  this  Town  is  denominated 
palmosa  Selinus,  on  account  of  a little 
plant,  called  Palmetta,  with  which  the 
spot  abounds.  The  Hill  farthest  from 
the  Sea  displays  those  stupendous  Ruins 
already  mentioned  of  Grecian- Doric 
Temples,  termed  by  the  Sicilians  “ Pi- 
leri  de’  Giganti.”  That  toward  the  east 
has  only  one  of  its  Columns  standing; 
this  one  is  without  a Capital,  and  part 
of  an  immense  Architrave  rests  against 
it.  The  Temple  seems  to  have  stood 
upon  a Platform  encompassed  by  Steps 
about  two  English  feet  in  depth,  and  to 
have  been  333  English  feet  in  length, 
and  near  147  in  breadth:  supposing, 
therefore,  these  measurements  to  be 
correct,  it  was  only  33  feet  shorter,  and 
41  feet  narrower,  than  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympicusat  Agrigentum.  The 
exterior  angular  Columns  were,  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  channelled  ; the 
others  plain ; except  those  of  the  Pro- 
tiaon  and  the  Posticon,  which  were  chan- 
nelled, as  usual  in  Grecian  Temples. 
These  Columns  seem  to  have  rested, 
without  bases,  on  the  Platform  ; and  are 
invariably  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  Celia  was  enclosed  by 
Columns  of  a less  gigantic  size  than 
those  belonging  to  the  exterior  part  of 
the  Edifice.  The  Capitals  which  lie 
uppermost  in  this  stupendous  Pile  of 
Ruins  are  elegantly  curved ; and  the 
quadrilateral  pieces  of  stone  have  two, 
four,  and,  in  some  instances,  six  semi- 
elliptical Groves  to  receive  the  ropes 
for  their  elevation.  The  solid  piece  of 
Stone  which  rests  against  the  Standing 
Column,  and  is  so  situated  that  it  can 
be  measured,  is  near  40  feet  long,  seven 
broad,  and  three  deep : and  some  of  the 
Columns,  so  situated  that  they  can  be 
measured,  are  12  feet  in  diameter;  others 
lo  feet  10  inches ; and  several  Capitals 
which  present  themselves  among  these 
Ruins  appear  to  be  14  feet  in  diameter. 
About  30  paces  from  the  Temple  in 
question  is  another  Sacred  Edifice, 
every  part  of  which,  one  tottering  Pi- 
laster excepted,  lies  prostrate.  This 
Structure  is  computed  to  have  been 
about  200  English  feet  in  length,  and 
about  80  in  breadth  ; and  its  Portico 
was  supported  by  fluted  Columns,  each 
being  one  solid  piece  of  stone.  Toward 
the  west  are  Ruins  of  a third  Temple, 
about  242  English  feet  in  length,  and 
about  77  in  breadth  ; its  Columns  were 


fluted;  and  the  only  part  now  standing 
of  this  Edifice  is  One  Square  Pilaster, 
probably  a portion  of  the  Celia.  The 
Steps  of  the  Eastern  Front  are  discover- 
able : and  not  far  removed  from  one  of 
the  angles  of  these  prostrate  Temples, 
lies  the  Capital  of  a Column  easily 
measured  ; simple,  like  the  Capitals  of 
the  Parstum  Columns,  and  14  feet  in 
diameter.  These  three  stupendous 
Edifices  stood  equidistant  from  each 
other,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  Sea.  The  largest  of  them  is  evi- 
dently built  in  a finer  style  than  the 
others:  but  its  internal  architecture 
cannot  be  justly  appreciated,  as  the 
w’hole  fabric  is  a mass  of  ruins : its  de- 
corations, however,  were  superb,  judg- 
ing by  the  Bassi  Rilievi  discovered 
here,  and  now  in  the  Studii  at  Palermo. 
Three  quarters  of  a mile  distant,  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Hill  nearest  to  the  Beach, 
are  vestiges  of  Buildings  supposed  to 
have  been  Magazines  belonging  to  the 
Port ; and  on  this  Hill  are  traces  of  the 
Town,  remains  of  Two  Towers,  and 
also  of  Three  Temples,  all  levelled  with 
the  soil ; and  apparently  incomplete  at 
the  moment  when  they  fell  a prey  to  the 
tremendous  earthquake  which,  travel- 
ling from  east  to  west,  laid  them,  and 
every  other  Sacred  Edifice  at  Selinun- 
tium  prostrate.  These  Temples  stood 
within  its  Walls.  The  middle  Edifice 
had  on  each  side  17  Columns;  and  at 
each  end  seven,  those  at  the  angles  in- 
cluded. The  Columns  were  channelled  ; 
and,  according  to  a Fragment  which* 
remains  of  one  of  them,  about  20  feet 
long.  The  Eastern  Entrance  to  the 
Celia,  the  Outer  Wall,  and  part  of  the 
Interior  Wall,  may  be  traced.  The 
Temple  farthest  from  the  Sea  had  on 
each  side  16  Columns,  and  at  each  end 
six,  those  at  the  angles  included.  Here, 
likewise,  the  Celia  may  be  traced,  as 
may  the  steps  which  led  to  the  Eastern 
Front  of  the  Edifice.  Contiguous  to 
this  Temple  is  a Well,  formed  of  pottery, 
with  pipes  jointed  together,  and  notches 
in  the  sides.  This  Well  (probably  an 
ancient  Greek  Reservoir  for  purifying 
water)  is  23  palmi  deep,  and  sufficiently 
large  fora  man  to  descend  into  it-  The 
Steps,  leading  to  the  Portico  of  the 
third  Temple,  have  been  excavated,  and 
are  much  worn  away.  The  Metope 
Bassi  Rilievi,  with  which  the  llucadi 
Serra  di  Falco  has  enriched  Palermo, 
were  found  in  one  of  the  Temples  on 
this  Hill ; and  perhaps  it  might  be  in 
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one  of  these  Temples  that  the  Matrons 
of  Selinunlium  took  refuge,  when  their 
Town  was  stormed  242  years  after  its 
foundation.1  This  powerful  and  mag- 
nificent Town  seemed  fated  to  be  un- 
fortunate; for  the  Segestines,  b.  c.  410, 
having  been  oppressed  and  attacked  by 
the  Selinuntians,  implored  aid  from 
Carthage ; which  Republic  sent  to  their 
assistance,  Hannibal,  the  Son  of  Giscon; 
and  this  General,  b.  c.  409,  captured 
Selinunlium,  and  nearly  destroyed  it. 
Parsley  does  not  now  appear  to  grow 
round  any  of  its  Temples  ; but  perhaps 
it  may  still  clothe  the  banks  of  the 
Selinus,  where  the  Palmetta,  a common 
plant  on  every  Sicilian  heath,  flourishes 
in  abundance. 

At  a Farm,  near  the  three  largest 
Temples,  Travellers  are  hospitably  ad- 
mitted to  shelter  themselves  from  the 
sun,  which,  at  all  seasons,  is  dangerous 
here,  the  country  being  scourged  by  mar 
aria  to  such  an  extent  that  no  village  is 
found  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  commencement  of  the  road  to 
Sciacca  lies  through  a coppice  orna- 
mented with  cork-trees,  wild  tea- shrubs, 
and  almost  every  description  of  flower : 
it  then  crosses  a Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Belici,  and  built  with  stones  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Selinuntium  ; thence  pass- 
ing over  a barren  heath  to  a fertile  spot 
embellished  with  elegant  shrubs ; and 
afterward  descending  to  the  Sea-shore, 
in  order  to  cross  the  Acithis,  now  the 
Corbo,  near  Sciacca.  This  Town 
is.  charmingly  placed  on  a steep  hill 
close  to  the  Sea,  overlooking  a plain 
which  abounds  with  Pistacchio-trees, 
uncommonly  large ; Fig,  Almond,  and 
Olive-trees,  and  the  beautiful  Carruba. 
Sciacca,  called  Thermo:  Selinuntia,  from 
its  neighbouring  Baths  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Daedalus,  gave 
birth  to  Agathocles,  whose  father  was 
a manufacturer  of  the  Greco-Siculi 
Vases. 

On  the  ascent  to  the  Town  are  Hot 
Baths,  and  a small  Well,  containing 
Water  called  Acqua  Santa,  and  reputed 
to  perform  miracles  if  taken  daily.  This 
water  tastes  slightly  of  salt,  and  is  warm ; 
but  less  hot  than  the  Spring  which  sup- 
plies the  Baths,  and  issues,  almost  boil- 
ing, from  the  earth;  depositing  in  the 
channel  through  which  it  passes  a white 
sulphureous  sediment  with  an  offensive 


smell.  These  Baths  exhibit  no  appear- 
ance of  antiquity ; but  the  Edifice 
called  the  Castle  and  Baths  of  Dccdalus, 
where  remains  of  Grecian  architecture 
may  be  traced,  are  situated  on  another 
Hill  (now  denominated  San  Calogero) 
to  the  left  on  leaving  Sciacca,  and  about 
two  miles  and  a half  distant  from  the 
Town.  Sciacca  is  large  and  well  built ; 
its  Inhabitants  are  numerous  ; and  their 
Manufacture  of  Pottery  merits  notice, 
as  every  utensil  is  made  in  an  elegant 
antique  form.  The  Hotels  here,  two  in 
number,  furnished,  during  the  year 
1834,  comfortable  beds;  five  of  which 
were  found  in  the  Locanda  del  Sartore, 
and  three  in  the  Locanda  of  Alberto 
Modica,  who  is  anxious  to  oblige,  if 
treated  with  proper  civility.* 

In  July,  1831,  the  Inhabitants  of  Sci- 
acca were  alarmed  by  repeated  shocks 
of  an  Earthquake,  followed  by  a stupen- 
dous Column  of  Water,  rising  majesti- 
cally from  the  Sea  on  a spot  common- 
ly called  La  Secca  del  Corallo,  about 
two  leagues  from  the  Beach.  This 
aquatic  Column  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  appearance  of  a considerable 
Island,  which  rose  high  from  the  bosom 
of  the  Deep,  forming  itself  into  the 
shape  of  a parallelogram,  with  a cluster 
of  pointed  rocks  at  one  extremity,  and 
at  the  other  a perpendicular  mountain  ; 
while  the  centre  of  the  Island  displayed 
a tremendous  Volcano  ejecting,  to  an 
immense  height  in  the  air,  flames  and 
red-hot  stones,  together  with  showers 
of  ashes  which,  in  falling,  assumed  the 
shape  of  ostrich-feathers.  The  cluster 
of  pointed  rocks,  when  the  Volcano 
raged  furiously,  was  tinted  with  all  the 
vivid  colours  usually  produced  by  sul- 
phur ; and  the  sky  and  the  waves  were 
tinged  with  crimson.  The  existence  of 
this  Island  was,  however,  transient ; for 
in  December,  1831,  even  before  its 
name  had  been  settled,  it  sunk  back  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Deep:  and  in  1834, 
when  the  Author  of  this  Work  passed 
through  Sciacca,  no  remains  of  it  could 
be  seen. 

Travellers  who  sleep  at  Sciacca  usu- 
ally proceed  next  day  to  San  Pedro,  a 
solitary  hovel  on  the  banks  of  the  Haly- 
cus  (now  called  Platani),  and  thence  to 
Siculiana,  the  ancient  Cena,  a miserable 
Town  with  a dirty  Inn.  Between  Sci- 
acca and  San  Pedro  (which  is  nothing 


1 See  Dionoars  SicrLUs,  lib.  xlii. 

5 The  Hoiks  about  Sciacca  are  covered  with  a profusion  of  Ibe-plants. 
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more  than  a watering  place  for  mules) 
the  road  traverses  several  rivers  on  em- 
bankments constructed  to  dam  up  their 
mouths,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  ; 
the  air  in  this  neighbourhood  must 
consequently  be  unwholesome  during 
hot  weather.  The  distance  from  Sciacca 
to  Sictdiatut  is  30  miles : and  Travellers 
who  sleep  here,  usually  proceed  next 
morning  to  Girgenti,  which  is  12  miles 
farther. 

Not  far  beyond  Siculiana  are  pecu- 
liarly fine  Tamarisk-trees  with  trunks 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Wild  tea- shrubs, 
a herb  resembling  fennel  (and  found  in 
profusion  at  Selinuntium  and  from 
Selinuntium  hither),  the  palmetta,  and, 
near  the  sea,  the  ice-plant,  together  with 
flowers  innumerable,  are  likewise  found 
in  this  road;  and  near  Girgenti  the 
farms  on  both  sides  of  the  Town  are 
embellished  with  almond,  olive,  and 
fig-trees,  gigantic  in  size  and  superb  in 
shape  and  foliage.  Oranges,  lemons, 
and  abundance  of  corn,  also  enrich 
these  farms ; and  the  carruba,  with 
other  forest-trees,  adds  beauty  to  the 
landscape.  Nothing,  however,  in  Sici- 
lian scenery,  its  Grecian  Edifices  ex- 
cepted, is  so  striking  to  Natives  of  nor- 
thern climates  as  the  unvaried  fences  of 
the  Island,  which  are  composed,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  stately  and  formid- 
able aloes,  intermingled  with  Indian 
fig-trees,  displaying  trunks  astonishingly 
large,  and  branches  so  much  distorted, 
that  Prince  Palagonia  himself  could 
not  have  equalled  them  in  whimsical- 
lily. 

The  Mole  of  Girgenti,  called  Porto 
Nuovo,  is  about  three  miles  and  a half 
from  the  Town,  and  presents  a busy 
scene.  Here  are  immense  quantities  of 
sulphur-cake  (brought  from  Mines  in 
this  neighbourhood),  with  other  articles 
for  exportation,  lining  the  shore ; ves- 
sels taking  in  their  respective  cargoes  ; 
and  boats  loading  with  corn,  by  porters 
who  wade  more  than  knee-deep  through 
the  water,  carrying  their  burden  in  sacks 
on  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  mo- 
dern Mole  of  Girgenti  may  indeed  be 
called,  like  the  ancient  Harbour,  an 
Emporium  for  corn,  the  staple  commo- 
dity of  Sicily.  Not  far  distant  from 
the  Mole  are  a considerable  number  of 
deep  Pits  made  in  the  dryest  of  the 
indigenous  rocks,  and  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  egg,  with  the  small  end  upw'ard: 
an  opening  is  left  for  the  admission  of 
the  corn ; which,  when  perfectly  free 


from  damp,  is  thrown  into  the  Pit,  and 
the  air  excluded  by  the  immediate  and 
secure  stoppage  of  the  aperture.  The 
corn  thus  preserved  keeps  good  for 
several  years,  owing  to  the  peculiar  dry- 
ness of  the  rocky  soil ; and  each  pit  is 
reported  to  hold  sufficient  grain  for  the 
sustenance  of  a man  during  12  months. 
Corn  is  thrashed  in  Sicily,  as  in  Cala- 
bria, by  means  of  the  hoofs  of  oxen. 
The  mule-track  from  Castel  Vetrano 
hither  is,  generally  speaking,  safe  and 
good  ; and  between  the  Mole  of  Gir- 
genti and  the  Town  it  is  excellent  for 
Mules,  though,  till  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the.latter  place,  not  carrozzabile  ’. 
The  first  view  of  Girgenti,  crowning  a 
Rock  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  Sea,  is  most  beautiful : and 
when  seen  from  a distance  the  Town 
has  the  appearance  of  being  splendid  ; 
but,  on  closer  examination,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  small  houses  and  narrow 
streets,  unadorned  with  any  stately  edi- 
fices except  the  Episcopal  Palace  and 
Cathedral.  Its  present  number  of  In- 
habitants is  computed  to  be  about 
15,000;  and  it  apparently  stands  on  the 
Site  of  the  Citadel  of  ancient  Agrigen- 
tum.  Its  Cathedral,  placed  in  a com- 
manding situation  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  modern  Town,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Normans,  with 
ancient  materials,  on  the  Site  of  an 
extensive  Temple  dedicated*  to  Mi- 
nerva. The  Echo  in  this  Cathedral 
merits  notice;  as  the  faintest  whisper 
may  be  heard  from  one  extremity  of  its 
capacious  walls  to  the  other : report,  in- 
deed, says,  that  circumstances  disclosed 
in  its  confessionals  have  been  distinctly 
repeated  by  this  mischievous  Echo  to 
persons  walking  in  the  Choir.  The 
Baptismal  Font  which  ornaments  the 
Church  was  originally  a Sarcophagus, 
discovered  in  the  Ditch  surrounding  the 
Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and  deco- 
rated with  superb  Grecian  sculpture, 
representing  the  story  of  Phosdra  and 
Hippolytus.  The  front  of  the  Sarco- 
phagus displays  that  Hero,  in  Alto 
Rilievo,  preparing  for  the  Chase,  while 
his  Nurse  supplicates  him  not  to  go. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his 
figure  ; but  hers  appears  too  diminutive, 
though  full  of  expression.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  Sarcophagus  is  l’htedra,  w-ith 
the  finest  face  and  form  imaginable, 
fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  Attendants. 
On  the  left  side  is  the  death  of  Ilippo- 
lytus  ; and  at  the  back  of  this  splendid 
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Tomb  is  the  Chase  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
less  well  executed  than  are  the  other 
three  compartments.  The  North  Aisle 
contains  a valuable  Picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour,  by 
Guido. 1 

About  three  quarters  of  a mile  dis- 
tant from  the  Cathedral,  and  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Hill  crowned  by  the 
modern  Town,  is  the  Site  of  ancient 
Agrigentum,  or,  as  Virgil  calls  it,  Aura- 
gas,  from  a contiguous  river  so  deno- 
minated. This  City  is  said  to  have 
owed  its  existence  to  Cocalus  Monarch 
of  Sicania ; who,  after  receiving  and 
protecting  Da-dalus,  employed  him  in 
erecting  a Fortress  here,  on  a perpendi- 
cular ltock,  to  which  there  was  but  one 
avenue,  and  that  one  so  narrow  and 
winding  as  to  require  only  three  or  four 
men  to  defend  it.  Beyond  the  Porta  di 
Mazzara  of  the  modern  Town  is  the 
supposed  Site  of  this  reputed  work  of  Dae- 
dalus, in  which  Fortress  Cocalus  is  said 
to  have  deposited  his  treasures ; and  at  the 
Porta  del  Cannone  is  the  Narrow  Path 
by  which  the  Hock,  according  to  sup- 
position, was  alone  accessible.  Nothing 
now  remains  to  identify  this  Fortress, 
except  a quadrilateral  Grecian  Reservoir. 
Some  Writers,  however,  without  men- 
tioning the  foregoing  circumstance  re- 
lative to  Daedalus,  suppose  Agrigentum 
to  have  been  founded  either  by  a liho- 
dian  or  an  Ionian  Colony.  louring  its 
most  flourishing  state  it  contained  800,000 
Inhabitants.  Its  government  was  at 
first  monarchical,  then  democratic,  and 
afterward  again  monarchical  under  Pha- 
laris : and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
9ad  Olympiad  it  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Anulcar.  The  aucient  inhabitants 
of  Agrigentum  were  particularly  cele- 
brated for  their  hospitality,  their  love  of 
the  Arts,  and  their  luxurious  style  of 
living.  Plato  was  so  much  struck  by 
the  solidity  of  their  dwellings,  and  the 
sumptuousness  of  their  dinners,  that  he 
said,  “ they  built  as  if  they  thought 
themselves  immortal,  and  ate  as  if  they 
expected  never  to  cat  again.”  Diodorus 
likewise  speaks  of  their  luxury;  and 
mentions  tnat  their  large  vases  for  water 
were  commonly  made  of  silver,  and  their 
carriages  of  ivory  richly  adorned  : he 
also  says  that  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Agrigentum  when  returning  victorious 
from  the  Olympic  Games,  entered  his 

1 Behind  the  Church  of  S».  Maria  de*  O rec i , 
and  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  stands  part  of 
an  ancient  It  'all,  together  with  Steps  which 


native  Town  followed  by  300  cars,  each 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  sumptu- 
ously caparisoned  : Diodorus  adds,  that 
the  horses  of  Agrigentum  were  highly 
prized  for  their  beauty  and  swiftness. 
Pliny  indeed  asserts,  that  funeral  ho- 
nours were  paid  to  those  who  had  fre- 
quently proved  victorious  at  Olympia ; 
and  that  superb  monuments  were  raised 
to  their  memory  ; a circumstance  con- 
firmed by  another  classic  Writer  who 
says,  he  observed  at  Agrigentum  sepul- 
chral pyramids  erected  to  the  memory 
of  horses  : and  w hen  these  noble  ani- 
mals grew  old,  and  unable  to  work,  they 
were  fed  and  attended  with  the  kindest 
solicitude  by  the  Citizens  of  Agrigentum 
— an  example  worthy  of  imitation  1 Si- 
lius  Italicus  praises  the  Agrigentine 
horses;  and  this  district  is  still  famous 
for  a remarkably  fine  breed,  with  short 
necks,  very  thick  near  the  chest,  like 
those  represented  in  ancient  Grecian 
Friezes.  Agrigentum  was  watered  by 
two  rivers  still  in  existence,  the  Agra- 
gas,  and  the  Ipsa,  now  called  the  Dra- 
go,  and  the  Naro.  Its  Walls  are  re- 
puted to  have  been  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference ; and,  like  Syracuse?,  it  com- 
prised five  towns  in  one,  each  having  its 
distinct  appellation. 

A good  Carriage-road,  between  four 
and  five  miles  in  extent,  leads  from 
modern  Girgenti  to  the  Site  of  that  part 
of  the  ancient  Town  which  was  not 
comprehended  in  the  Citadel : and  as 
it  is  possible  to  hire,  in  the  modern 
Town,  a carriage  by  the  day,  Travellers 
frequently  avail  themselves  of  this  con- 
venience, and  visit  some  of  the  princi- 
pal Antiquities  in  the  following  order. 

The  Carriage  road  leads  to  a Villa, 
near  the  Convent  of  .S'.  Nicola,  and  in 
the  Garden  of  this  Villa  is  a superb 
fragment  of  an  Ancient  Corinthian  Cor- 
nice of  white  marble ; together  with 
other  specimens  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture, which  probably  belonged  to  a 
Bath : and,  close  by,  is  a well  preserved 
JFAicula,  in  shape  quadrilateral,  and  of 
the  Doric  Order : its  Walls  are  com- 
posed of  stones,  neatly  united  without 
cement.  Carriages  are  usually  left  to 
wait  here,  while  Travellers  proceed  on 
foot. 

Temple  of  Proserpine.  Not  far  dis- 
tant are  remains  of  a spacious  Doric 
Edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 

seem  to  have  surrounded  the  platform  of  a 
Temple.  The  Wall  is  composed  of  large  qua- 
drilateral stones. 
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secrated  to  Proserpine  ; who  was,  ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  held  in  great  vene- 
ration by  the  Agrigentines.  One  Wall 
of  this  Temple  still  exists  in  its  original 
state,  and  is  composed  of  large  smooth 
stones,  square  in  shape,  and  joined  to- 
gether without  cement : it  now  makes 
part  of  the  Church  of  San  Biagio,  and 
was,  according  to  some  opinions,  the 
oldest  sacred  Edifice  at  Agrigentum. 

Farther  on,  toward  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  ancient  City,  stands  the 
Temple  of  Juno  Lucina , beautifully 
situated,  and  commanding  a magnificent 
prospect  of  the  Sea,  the  circumjacent 
country,  and  the  modern  Town.  This 
Temple,  composed,  like  that  of  Pro- 
serpine, of  large  smooth  rectangular 
stones,  joined  together  without  cement, 
is  placed  on  a highly  elevated  Platform, 
encompassed  by  Four  very  deep  Steps, 
which  rest  on  a Base  of  Four  immense 
Layers  of  Stone.  The  size  of  the 
Structure  seems  to  have  been  about  154 
English  feet  in  length,  and  about  55  in 
breadth.  The  Exterior  Columns  were 
34  in  number,  of  the  Grecian- Doric 
Order,  fluted,  apparently  somewhat 
smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
without  bases,  and  constructed  with 
soft  and  bad  stone : but  the  whole  pre- 
sents externally  a picturesque  clay 
colour,  those  parts  excepted  w hich  have 
been  disfigured  by  modern  reparations. 
The  Eastern  Front,  where,  according  to 
general  custom,  was  the  principal  En- 
trance to  the  Temple,  displays  remains 
of  an  Exterior  Court.  The  Celia  is 
perfect ; and  at  its  upper  end  are  Four 
Steps  leading  to  a Platform  ; beyond 
w'hich  another  Step  leads  to  what  pro- 
bably w as  the  Sanctuary : but  this 
division  of  a Celia  is  uncommon.  The 
Stones  on  the  inside  of  the  Celia  are 
discoloured,  perhaps  by  fire ; as  we  are 
told  that  a conflagration  once  took  place 
in  this  Temple.  Some  of  the  internal 
work  of  other  parts  of  the  Edifice  is 
tinted  writh  Tyrian  purple.  Thirteen 
of  the  Exterior  Columns  with  their 
'Architrave  still  remain  standing  on  the 

1 The  Temple  of  Concord  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired its  name  from  the  following  circum- 
stance. A stone  was  accidentally  found  in  the 
Casa  Comunale  at  Agrigentum,  bearing  this 
Inscription  : — 

CONCORD!®  AGRIOENTI 
NORVM  SAURY M 

RESPUBLICA  LYUBITANO 
RYM  DEDICANTIBY8 
M.  HATE  RIO  CAND1DO  PROCOS 
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northern  side  of  the  Edifice;  wherein 
once  existed  the  famous  Picture  of  Juno 
by  Zeuxis,  for  which  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  of  the  Country  are  reputed 
to  have  sat.  Behind  the  Temple  in 
question  is  an  ancient  Well . 

The  Southern  Ridge,  leading  from 
the  Temple  of  Juno  Lucina  to  that  of 
Concord  (not  more  than  300  paces  dis- 
tant), displays  a line  of  'Tombs  and  Se- 
pulchral Chambers , delved  in  the  solid 
Rocks  of  which  the  Walls  of  the  an- 
cient City  were  composed.  Several 
Vases,  all  lying  on  their  sides,  as  if 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes,  have 
been  found  among  these  Sepulchres, 
which  are  completely  in  ruins : and  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respect- 
ing the  tenants  of  these  ancient  and 
numerous  repositories  for  the  Dead. 
It  is,  how'ever,  believed  that  distin- 
guished persons  only  had  the  honour 
of  being  buried  in  the  Walls  of  Agri- 
gent  uni  : and  Antiquaries  seem  to  con- 
cur in  supposing  that  niches  hollowed 
out  perpendicularly  in  these  Walls,  and 
semicircular  at  the  top,  were  the  tombs 
of  Romans  ; and  niches  excavated  hori- 
zontally, and  rectangular  in  form,  the 
tombs  of  Greeks. 

' The  Temple  of 'Concord , universally, 
though  perhaps  improperly,  so  called  1 , 
is  by  far  the  best  preserved  Edi/ice  of 
ancient  Agrigentum  ; and  seems,  judg- 
ing from  its  rare  and  beautiful  simplicity, 
to  have  been  constructed  at  a period 
w'hen  Grecian- Doric  architecture  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  perfection.  This 
Chef-d'ceuvre , wrhich  corresponds  in 
dimensions  with  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  is  composed  of  large,  smooth, 
quadrilateral  stones,  united  in  so  mas- 
terly a manner  that,  when  the  work  was 
new,  the  joints  could  not  have  been  per- 
ceptible. The  Structure  rests  upon  a 
lofty  Platform  encompassed  by  Six  Steps.  • 
Its  Exterior  Columns,  34  in  number, 
stand  uninjured  in  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  are  of  the  .Grecian- Doric 
Order,  without  bases,  and  fluted  ; each 
being  composed  of  Four  Blocks  of 

ET  L.  CORNEUO  MARCELLO  Q 
PR.  PR. 

And,  in  consequence  of  having  found  this  In- 
scription, the  Antiquaries  of  the  moment  did 
not  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  referred  to  the 
Temple  in  question  ; which  they,  from  that 
period,  denominated  **  The  Temple  of  Con- 
cord although  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Ceres. 
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Stone,  and  decreasing  a very  little  in 
size  toward  the  top.  The  Principal 
Entrance  fronts  the  East,  as  does  the 
Entrance  to  the  Celia;  which  is  en- 
closed by  Walls  quite  perfect,  except 
that  12  Arches  are  cut  in  them,  and  part 
of  one  Wall  is  removed;  dilapidations 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  this  Temple  was  de- 
dicated to  San  Gregorio,  and  used  for 
Christian  W'orship.  The  Walls  on  each 
side  of  the  Entrance  contain  Winding 
Steps,  which  lead  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  Edifice:  and  by  ascending  these 
Steps  a sight  may  be  obtained  of  large 
Holes,  apparently  cut  to  receive  beams 
for  supporting  a roof ; and  probably  a 
work  of  the  middle  ages.  Two  fluted 
Columns  are  seen  in  tne  Pronaon  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  same  number  in  its 
Posticon. 

Sepulchres  excavated  in  the  Rocks,  and 
Sepulchral  Chambers,  like  those  already 
mentioned,  present  themselves  in  this 
vicinity : and  about  300  paces  distant 
from  the  last  named  Temple,  is  that 
supposed  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Her- 
cules ; and  which  Cicero  describes  as 
standing  near  a place  not  now  discover- 
able, the  Forum  of  Agrigentum.  Judg- 
ing from  the  ruins  of  this  Temple,  its 
dimensions  must  have  been  extremely 
large.  It  rested  on  a Platform  encom- 
passed by  Four  Steps  ; and  its  Columns, 
of  which  one  only  remains  erect,  were 
channelled.  The  famous  bronze  Statue 
of  Hercules,  which  the  conquerors  of 
Agrigentum  vainly  endeavoured  to  pur- 
loin, and  the  celebrated  Picture,  by 
Zeuxis,  of  Alcmena,  with  Hercules 
strangling  the  Serpents  sent  by  Juno  to 
destroy  him,  were  both  deposited  in  this 
Temple. 

Behind  the  last-named  Edifice  was 
the  Porta  Aurea,  a Gate  of  the  ancient 
City,  which  probably  led  to  its  Mole, 
but  is  now  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  no 
trace  of  its  existence  remains. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  a well- 
preserved  Sepulchral  Monument ; simple 
with  respect  to  decorations,  and  modest 

1 Diodorus  calls  Theron’s  Monument  '*  very 
magnificent;”  which  the  Monument  in  ques- 
tion is  not. 

Diodorus  likewise  reports  that  when  the  Car- 
thaginians, under  the  command  of  Hannibal 
the  Son  of  Giscon,  were  destroying  the  Tombs 
on  the  outside  of  the  Walls  of  Agrigentum,  a 
flash  of  lightning  struck  Theron’s  Sepulchre, 
indicating  that  it  was  protected  by  Jove : and 
Diodorus  adds,  that  a pestilence  ensued  in  the 
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in  point  of  size.  Its  form  is  rectangular, 
and  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  like 
the  buildings  of  Egypt.  It  consists  of 
two  Stories;  the  first  being  composed 
of  quadrilateral,  smooth,  unornamented 
stones  ; the  second  exhibiting  four  Ionic 
Columns  surmounted  by  a Doric  Frieze : 
its  Cornice  is  destroyed.  Antiquaries 
call  this  Monument  the  Tomb  of  The- 
ron,  an  excellent  Prince,  who  reigned 
16  years  over  the  Agrigentines,  and  died 
b.  c.  472,  universally  beloved  and  la- 
mented. The  Tomb,  in  question,  howr- 
ever,  seems  of  a more  recent  date,  and 
likewise-unwrorthy  of  having  been  raised 
by  a grateful  nation  to  the  memory  of 
such  a sovereign  as  Theron  : several 
Writers  are  therefore  inclined  to  sup- 

Sse  it  w'as  the  grave  and  monument  of  a 
orse ; especially  as  its  Gate  of  En- 
trance fronts  the  South  : and  in  ancient 
Grecian  Tombs  of  Human  Beings  the 
Entrance  commonly  faced  the  North.  1 
Beyond  this  Tomb,  in  the  Plain  near 
the  Sea,  is  a modern  building,  engrafted 
upon  the  reputed  Temple  of  AEsculapius ; 
one  Wall  of  which,  fabricated  w ith  large 
and  smooth  rectangular  stones,  still  re- 
mains entire.  Two  fluted  Grecian- 
Doric  Columns,  without  bases  or  capi- 
tals, and  standing  upon  T hree  immense 
Steps,  have  likewise  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time.  Their  diameter  appears  to  be 
half  buried  in  the  wall  of  the  Temple, 
which  is  constructed  without  cement, 
and  exhibits  an  internal  Winding  Flight 
of  Stairs,  likewise  joined  together  with- 
out cement,  and  similar  to  those  already 
described  in  the  Celia  Walls  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  Cicero  mentions 
a beautiful  little  Statue  of  Apollo,  * 
marked  on  the  thigh  w'ith  small  silver 
letters  with  the  name  of  Myron,  as  hav- 
ing graced  the  Temple  of  iEsculapius  at 
Agrigentum ; and  adds  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians possessed  themselves  of  this 
Statue,  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 

?’nal  owners  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
ounger.2 

Travellers,  on  returning  from  the 
Temple  of  ^Esculapius,  and  before  they 

Carthaginian  camp,  that  Hannibal  and  several 
other  persons  died  of  this  pestilence,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Tombs  was  consequently 
abandoned. 

2 As  the  remains  of  the  Temple  supposed  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  Aesculapius  are  not 
particularly  interesting,  Travellers  (unless  they 
should  wish  to  extend  their  walk)  would  not 
find  themselves  repaid  for  going  thither. 
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re-enter  the  Site  of  the  Porta  Aurea, 
should  notice  the  Sarcophagi  delved  in 
the  Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,;  which 
present  themselves  to  view  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  seem  to  have  been  rent  and 
thrown  down  by  earthquakes  from  their 
original  position.  These  Walls  were 
evidently  founded  on  the  Rocks  which 
form  the  site  of  Agrigentum,  and  com- 
posed, where  masonic  additions  were 
needful,  of  immense  stones,  their  ca- 
vities being  filled  up  with  the  same 
material,  but  of  a much  smaller  size. 

On  repassing  the  Site  of  the  Porta 
Aurea  it  is  usual  to  proceed  northward 
to  the  Remains  of  the  colossal  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympic  us,  called  by  Diodorus 
the  largest  Sacred  Edifice  in  Sicily ; 
and  described  as  a striking  proof 
of  the  magnificence  of  its  founders. 
An  earthquake  is  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  destruction  of  this 
Edifice,  which,  at  the  present  moment, 
displays  little  more  than  confused 
and  enormous  masses  of  ruins : but 
it  was  certainly  larger  than  the  most 
spacious  of  the  Temples  at  Selinuntium , 
though,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
very  inferior  to  that  Temple  in  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  Edifice  in  question 
appears  to  have  been  in  length  about 
368  English  feet:  in  breadth  about  188 
feet : and  the  diameter  of  its  Columns 
was  13  feet  4 inches ; they  were  chan- 
nelled ; and,  according  to  Diodorus, 
each  channel  was  sufficiently  wide  and 
deep  for  a man  to  stand  in  it.  A frag- 
ment of  one  of  these  Channels  is  22£ 
inches  in  width  ; and  supposing  the 
Columns  of  the  Temple  to  have  been, 
according  to  ths  general  custom  of  that 
period,  larger  at  the  bottom  than  the 
top,  a man  might  have  stood  in  the 
lower  part  of  each  Channel.  The  Edi- 
fice rested  on  a lofty  Platform  encom- 
passed by  several  gigantic  Steps  ; five  of 
which  may  be  discovered  on  that  side  of 
the  Platform  which  fronts  the  north. 
On  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
this  Temple  were  14  Columns ; on  the 
eastern  side  seven  ; and  on  the  western 
only  six.  These  Columns  were  semi- 
circular on  the  outer  part,  and  squared 
within.  The  intercolumniations  pre- 
sented a Wall  $ thus  forming  an  exte- 

1 The  conquerors  of  Caria  (once  called  Phce. 
nicia  because  it  was  the  abode  of  a Phoenician 
Colony)  in  order  to  commemorate  their  triumph 
qver  its  inhabitants,  erected  public  edifices,  in 
which  the  figures  of  the  female  part  of  the  sub. 
jugated  people  were  used  instead  of  columns  ; 
and  when  male  figures  were  used  in  the  same 
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rior  Temple  to  enclose  the  Celia.  This 
exterior  Temple,  immense  in  height,  and 
resplendent  in  decorations,  had  two 
Fronts,  each  adorned  with  a Pediment 
containing  in  its  Tympanum  superb 
sculpture.  That  of  the  eastern  Pedi- 
ment represented  the  Wrar  of  the  Giants ; 
;hat  toward  the  west  the  Capture  of 
Troy : and  here,  contrary  to  usage,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Principal 
Entrance,  because  this  front  had  only 
six  Columns:  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  a religious  custom  should 
have  been  departed  from  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a sacred  Edifice.  The  Gates  of 
the  Temple  wfere  prodigious  in  magni- 
tude, and  transcendent  m beauty.  Each 
triglyph  belonging  to  the  exterior  archi- 
tectural decorations  was  10  feet  high ; 
and  the  Celia  was  ornamented  with 
24  Pilasters.  A great  number  of  sea- 
shells  are  observable  in  the  stone  which 
composed  this  Edifice  : and  probably,  to 
fill  up  the  natural  cavities  of  the  stone, 
the  w'hole  building  wras  encrusted  with 
strong  stucco.  Amidst  this  enormous 
collection  of  Ruins  lies  the  Statue  of  a 
Giant,  the  component  parts  of  which 
have  been  put  together  by  Signor  Politi, 
Royal  Custode  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Agrigentum.  The  Statue  measures  27 
feet  in  length ; the  curls  of  the  hair 
form  a kind  of  garland ; the  legs  are 
each  in  six  pieces;  the  joints  of  each 
leg  correspond ; the  head  is  in  tw'o 
pieces ; each  arm  is  in  two  pieces ; and 
between  the  head  and  legs  are  four  rows 
of  pieces  alternately  bisected.  The 
Statue  is  composed  of  the  same  soft 
stone  as  the  Temple;  and  wras  evidently 
stuccoed ; for  on  and  about  the  eyes 
stucco  may  still  be  seen.  Fragments  of 
12  more  of  these  stuccoed  Giants  are 
reported  to  have  been  discovered  among 
the  ruins  in  question,  with  hands  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  supporting  a weight 
above  their  heads : it  is  therefore  sup- 
posed that  these  monsters  w ere  Perses  l, 
which  formed  a secondary  row  of  Pil- 
lars resting  upon  the  capitals  of  im- 
mense Pilasters  let  into  each  Side-wall 
of  the  Celia,  to  assist  in  supporting  an 
upper  and  a roofed  Story,  and  likewise 
to  hold  up  its  Cornice.2  Not  one  shaft 
of  a Column  can  now  be  found  among 

manner,  the  appellation  given  to  them  was 
“ Perses.*’ 

2 These  Gigantic  Figures  were  seen'supporting 
parts  of  the  Cornice  till  the  11th  century ; and 
one  Triglyph,  found  on  the  Site  of  the  Teraule, 
alone  announces  it  to  have  been  a Doric  Edifice. 
To  Diodorus,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  Frag- 
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the  Ruins  of  this  Temple;  but  Chan- 
nels to  receive  ropes  are  visible  in  seve- 
ral of  its  prostrate  fragments.  The  Edi- 
fice, owing  to  perpetual  wars  with 
Carthage,  ultimately  the  destruction  of 
Agrigentum,  appears  to  have  been  never 
finished. 

The  next  Temple  (proceeding  in  ro- 
tation) is  that  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
secrated to  Castor  and  Pollux,  where 
nothing  worthy  of  observation  presents 
itself,  except  a fine  Grecian- Doric  Capi- 
tal, and  Fragments  of  fluted  Columns, 
which  appear  to  have  been  covered  with 
superb  white  stucco. 

Westward  and  beyond  the  Walls  are 
Two  fluted  Columns,  together  with  a 
Fragment  of  Steps,  which  encompassed 
the  Platform  of  a Temple  reputed, 
though  without  good  authority,  to  have 
been  that  of  Vulcan  ; for  ancient  Writers 
tell  us  that  the  Temple  dedicated  to 
him,  and  which  (like  the  lluin  in  ques- 
tion) stood  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls, 
was  totally  annihilated. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  fatigue 
usually  retrace  their  steps  from  the  last- 
named  Temple  to  the  spot  where  they 
left  their  carriage;  availing  themselves 
of  this  conveyance  in  order  to  return  to 
their  Hotel. 

The  Cloaca:  of  the  ancient  Agrigcntum 
merit  notice.  ' They  are  cut  through 
Rocks,  and  terminated  by  a Cloaca 
Maxima.  The  ancient  Bridge,  thrown 
over  the  Agragas,  likewise  merits  notice, 
though  almost  destroyed,  to  supply 
materials  for  modern  buildings  : and 
the  Public  I.ibrary,  in  the  Palazzo  Vcs- 
covile,  near  the  Duomo  at  Girgenti,  is 
worth  seeing,  on  account  of  its  Collec- 
tion of  Greek,  Punic,  Roman,  and 
Sicilian  Medals. 

Two  or  three  days  are  quite  sufficient 
for  examining  the  Antiquities  here  : and 
although  the  situation  of  this  celebrated 
City  is  most  striking,  still  the  diminutive 
size,  and  consequent  want  of  majesty,  in 
the  Temples  of  Juno  Lucina  and  Con- 
cord, and  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
the  Temples  of  Jupiter  Olympicus, 
Hercules,  JEsculapius,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, &c.,  convey  a feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Traveller  who  contemplates 
what  once  was  Agrigentum.  How 
different  is  this  feeling  to  that  excited, 

men still  discoverable,  we  are  indebted  for  our 
ideas  respecting  this  Structure,  of  which  he 
gives  us  the  following  dimensions:  — length, 
about  340  feet ; width,  about  lfO  feet.  — See 
Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  xiii.  c.  24. 


at  P.Tstum,  by  the  stupendous  Temple 
of  Neptune  : which,  like  the  interior  of 
Saint  Peter’s  at  Rome,  impresses  the 
human  mind  with  awe. 

The  best  Cicerone  here,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  scholastic  knowledge,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  Abbate  Lopresti : but  a little 
Work  entitled  “ 11  Viaggiatorein  Girgenti 
e il  Cicerone  di  Piazza,''  and  written  by 
Signor  Rafaello  Politi,  is  an  excellent 
Guide  for  Travellers,  it  being  in  the 
fonn  of  a dialogue,  and  therefore  easy 
to  comprehend.  Signor  Politi,  who  re- 
sides at  Girgenti,  where  he  has  a Mu- 
seum on  sale,  was  once  in  the  habit  of 
letting  rooms  by  the  night  to  Travellers, 
but.  does  so  no  longer,  which  is  to  be 
lamented  ; as  the  Inns  at  Girgenti,  two 
in  number,  are  very  uncomfortable.  The 
best  of  the  two  was,  during  the  year 
1834,  that  belonging  to  the  Bishop’s 
Cook,  by  name  Maestro  Pietro,  and  a 
good  Traiteur;  but  his  rooms  are  few 
in  number  and  small.  The  other  I nn, 
called  The  Leone,  is  situated  in  the 
Market-place,  and  furnished  with  two 
Apartments,  owned  by  different  Mas- 
ters ; it  contains  several  rooms  ; but,  in 
1834,  they  were  all  extremely  dirty,  and 
the  Domestics  could  not  cook  even  the 
plainest  dinner.  Good  provisions,  bread 
excepted,  are  not  easily  obtained  at 
Girgenti : and  the  wine  of  the  environs 
has  a bitter  taste,  unpalatable  to  Fo- 
reigners, though  much  esteemed  by  the 
Agrigentines. 1 

From  Girgenti  Travellers  usually 
proceed  through  Palma  to  Licata,  a dis- 
tance of  28  miles.  The  descent  by  the 
Carriage-road  (above  four  miles  in  dis- 
tance, and  already  mentioned  as  lying 
between  modern  Girgenti  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Town)  commands 
enchanting  scenery,  rendered  doubly 
picturesque  by  the  Temples  of  Juno 
Lucina  and  Concord,  which  present 
themselves  in  various  points  of  view. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Carriage- 
road,  the  Mule-path  lies  close  to  the 
Walls  of  ancient  Agrigentum,  and  oc- 
casionally upon  the  Platform  of  these 
Walls : it  then  crosses  the  river  fa  thi- 
cks, now  the  Naro,  and  traverses  a 
barren  heath  near  the  Sea ; till  it  enters 
the  Valley  of  Palma,  which  displays 
a corn  country  embellished  by  gigantic 

1 A Gentleman,  named  Granet,  who,  in  IKS*, 
was  a Banker  at  Girgenti,  showed  man;  kind 
attentions  to  Travellers. 
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olive  and  fig  trees,  interspersed  with  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  pistacchio-nut, 
the  almond,  the  Carruba,  and  other 
forest  trees. 

Palma  is  a large  and  pleasantly  si- 
tuated Village,  possessing  one  small 
and  dirty  Inn,  called,  however,  the  I.o- 
canda  Nobile,  but  not  fit  for  a sleeping 
place. 

Between  this  luxuriant  district  and  Li- 
cata, or  Alicata,  which  has  risen  on  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Phintia,  lies  adreary 
heath  : but  Licata  is  a considerable  and 
well-built  commercial  Town,  delight- 
fully situated,  and  embellished  with  wider 
streets  than  are  common  in  Sicily.  Its 
best  Inn  was,  during  1834,  the  Locanda 
di  Londra,  and  at  that  time  tolerably 
clean  and  comfortable.  There  are  other 
Inns  at  Licata;  and  on  the  Hill  above 
the  Town  a variety  of  buildings  present 
themselves,  among  which  is  the  Castle. 
The  Port,  usually  crowded  with  small 
vessels,  merits  notice  from  being  one  of 
the  best  in  Sicily : it  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera  ( now  the  Salso), 
as  was  the  ancient  l'kinlia,  built  by 
Phintias,  an  Agrigentinc  Prince,  who 
transported  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela,  when  he  destroyed  that  Place 
about  four  centuries  after  its  found- 
ation. The  Promontory  stretching  into 
the  Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is 
the  Ecnomos,  mentioned  by  Polybius, 
Diodorus,  and  Plutarch ; where  stood 
the  Castle  of  l’halaris  which  contained 
the  Bronze  Bull,  his  celebrated  instru- 
ment for  torturing  his  subjects.  Amil- 
car  carried  this  Bull  to  Carthage ; but, 
when  that  City  was  captured  by  Scipio, 
he  restored  it  to  the  Agrigentines. 

The  Mule-track  from  Girgenti  to 
Licata  is  good  : and  Travellers,  after 
sleeping  at  the  latter  place,  usually  pro- 
ceed to  Terranova,  a distance  of  18  miles. 
The  Mule-track,  still  a very  good  one, 
lies  chiefly  on  the  Sea-shore  ; and  com- 
mands beautiful  views,  especially  on 
quitting  Licata:  to  do  which,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  persons  going  to  Terranova 
to  cross  the  Salso,  (a  considerable  river) 
in  a Pont  volant.  Terranova  is  finely 
placed : its  Streets  are  broad  and  straight ; 
its  Port  is  pretty  ; but  the  water  here  is 
very  unwholesome:  and  the  only  Hotel, 
called  The  English  Inn , and  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  size  of  its  rooms 
better  than  usual  in  Sicily,  was,  during 
1834,  abominably  dirty,  owing  to  the 

1 The  Author  of  this  work  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  her  intention  of  visiting  the  remains 
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extreme  want  of  attention,  and  to  the  re- 
prehensible conduct  of  its  master  on  other 
points.  This  Town,  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  contains  above  9000 
inhabitants  ; and  stands  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gela,  which  received  its 
name  from  a small  neighbouring  river ; 
and  was  founded  by  a Rhodian  and 
Cretan  Colony,  above  700  years  before 
the  Christian  aern,  and,  according  to 
Thucydides,  45  years  after  Syracusee. 
About  300  paces  to  the  east  of  Terra- 
novo,  are  Remains  of  large  Edifices, 
which  mark  the  site  ut  the  ancient  City. 
On  Medals  found  here  is  the  word 
“ Gelas,"  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
already  mentioned,  which  now  flows  near 
Terranova ; and  moreover,  the  Greek 
Inscription  relative  to  Gela,  and  found 
at  Licata,  was  previously  taken  front 
among  the  Ruins  near  Terranova. 

Persons  who  wish  to  visit  the  Exca- 
vations and  Museum  of  the  Barone 
Gabriele  Judica,  usually  go  from  Ter- 
ranova to  Syracuse  through  Palazzolo, 
the  Baron’s  place  of  residence.  But 
this  road,  though  very  good  for  mules 
as  far  as  Chiaramonte,  is  extremely  bad 
between  that  town  and  Syracuse ; and 
may  indeed  be  called  dangerous:  it  is, 
however,  shorter  than  the  road  usually 
pursued  from  Terranova  to  Syracuse : 
but  Travellers  who  resolve  to  visit  Pa- 
lazzolo  should  be  especially  careful  to 
sleep  at  Chiaramonte  instead  of  lliscari 
(the  more  usual  sleeping-place),  where 
the  Inn  contains  only  one  bed-room, 
and  that  one  “ speaks  variety  of  wretch- 
edness.”  The  distance  from  Terra- 
nova to  Chiaramonte  is  20  miles ; from 
Chiaramonte  to  Palazzolo  24  miles ; and 
from  Palazzo  to  Syracuse  the  same  dis- 
tance. Baron  Judica  receives  Travellers 
with  kindness  and  hospitality : he  re- 
sides within  half  a mile  of  the  ancient 
Town  of  Acrre,  founded  according  to 
report  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  Ba- 
ron has  made  several  Excavations  here  ; 
and  formed  in  consequence  a Museum 
(now  on  sale)  of  various  Antiquities 
taken  from  Acrtc , but  chiefly  found  in 
Tombs;  remains  of  which  (square  or 
oblong  Cavities,  delved  in  natural  Rocks) 
may  be  seen  here  ; as  likewise  may 
Ruins  of  Public  Baths  and  a Theatre  ; 
and  near  Palazzolo,  according  to  re- 
port ',  at  the  rocky  base  of  the  Moun- 
tain now  called  Acrimonte,  from  the 

of  Acree,  on  account  of  the  cxceMively  rough 
road  which  leads  to  it. 
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ancient  Town  of  Acres,  are  Niches  of 
various  shapes,  hewn  in  the  rocks,  and 
containing  Statues,  some  of  which  re- 
resent Matronly  Females  surrounded 
y Children,  and  having  on  the  sides 
Figures  of  Warriors.  The  peasants 
in  the  neighbourhood  call  them  “ San- 
toni,"  the  great  Saints.  Many  of 
these  Figures  are  demi-colossal,  and 
well  executed  • and  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  hewn  in  natural  rocks,  after 
the  manner  of  Flgypt,  leads  to  a belief 
that  Acres  might  have  been  an  Egyptian 
Colony,  subsequently  possessed  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Homans. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Palazzolo  usually  proceed,  after  sleep- 
ing at  Terranova,  to  CeUtagireme,  a dis- 
tance of  24  miles.  The  Mule-path 
crosses  the  river  Gela  three  times  be- 
tween Terranova  and  Caltagirone ; there- 
fore the  road  after  heavy  rain  must  be 
dangerous;  though  in  other  respects  it 
is  tolerably  good  at  its  commencement, 
and  on  drawing  very  near  to  Caltagirone 
a Carriage-road  presents  itself.  The 
ascent  to  this  proudly  situated  Town, 
which  commands  a magnificent  view  of 
the  plain  beneath  it,  is  long  and  rapid  : 
at  its  summit  stands  a handsome  Gate, 
now  walled  up ; and  in  the  Town  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  Structure  stand- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  Market-place, 
and  now  converted  into  the  Casa  Comu- 
nale.  That  part  which  fronts  the  Mar- 
ket-place presents  a nearly  perfect  Greek 
Edifice,  apparently  not  of  the  most 
ancient  description,  but  ornamented 
with  a Doric  Cornice  and  Corinthian 
Columns.1 * 3  The  three  Steps  encom- 
passing the  Platform  on  which  the  Edi- 
fice rested,  remain  on  that  side  which 
fronts  the  Market ; the  Author  of  this 
Work  was  prevented  from  examining 
the  opposite  side : neither  could  she 
gain  admission  to  the  interior  of  the 
Building,  nor  learn  any  thing  of  its 
history.  Caltagirone  is  a large,  busy, 
commercial  Town,  containing  a nume- 
rous population  ; and  celebrated  for  a 
manufactory  of  small  figures  of  terra 
cotta,  beautifully  modelled,  and  repre- 
senting the  lower  class  of  Sicilians  in 
coloured  costumes.9  Here  are  three 
Inns;  that  kept,  during  1834,  in  the 
Market  place,  by  a person  called  Giu- 
seppe of  Palermo,  w as  tolerably  good. 

1 Such,  at  least,  appeared  to  be  the  oma. 
merits  of  this  Edifice,  seen  through  a deluge  of 

rain,  and  at  a distance. 

3 The  Manufacturer  of  the  Caltagirone  Fi- 


After  sleeping  at  Caltagirone  Travel- 
lers usually  proceed  through  Palagonia 
to  Lentini,  a journey  of  30  miles.  The 
descent  from  the  commanding  eminence 
on  which  Caltagirone  stands,  to  a Brook 
which  intersects  the  road  to  Palagonia, 
is  precipitous,  and  even  dangerous  for  a 
Lettiga,  after  rain,  as  it  then  affords  no 
sure  footing  for  mules  : moreover  the 
bank  leading  into  the  Brook  seems,  on 
the  Caltagirone  side,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular : but  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how 
Lettiga  Mules  slide  down  these  appal- 
ling banks  of  brooks  and  rivers,  and  ge- 
nerally land  their  passengers  safely  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The 
road  between  this  dangerous  Brook  and 
Palagonia  is  uninteresting,  except  that  it 
commands  a distant  view  of  vEtna,  w ith 
Mineo  finely  placed  on  a commanding 
eminence,  and  anciently  denominated 
Meins,  and  Minoa,  from  Minos,  who 
built  this  Town  when  he  came  to  Sicily  in 
quest  of  Daedalus.  Multitudes  of  vol- 
canic stones  cover  the  soil : and  near 
Palagonia  is  a Pass  through  which  a 
torrent  of  Lava  appears  to  nave  rolled. 
Palagonia  (merely  a baiting  place  for 
mules)  stands  in  a picturesque  situation 
on  the  side  of  a hill,  near  Rocks  of 
Lava  finely  broken : and  beyond  this 
Village  beds  of  Lava  and  heaps  of  vol- 
canic stones  present  themselves  great 
part  of  the  way  to  Lentini,  the  ancient 
Leontium,  once  inhabited  by  the  Lses- 
trigones:  whence  its  fields  were  deno- 
minated Lesstrigonii  Campi.  An  exten- 
sive Lake,  the  largest  in  the  island,  and 
called  the  Biviere  di  Lentini,  lies  near 
the  Town,  and  causes  exhalations  so 
peculiarly  noxious  that  they  poison  the 
surrounding  country  with  Malaria.  It 
seems,  judging  from  vestiges  of  ancient 
buildings  near  Lentini,  that  Leontium 
might  have  stood  higher  than  the  mo- 
dern Town  : but  this  circumstance  could 
not  have  ensured  it  against  Malaria;  as 
Carlentini,  built  and  fortified  by  Charles 
V',  on  a lofty  hill  overlooking  Lentini, 
is,  judging  from  the  sickly  appearance 
of  all  its  inhabitants,  much  less  salubri- 
ous than  Lentini : indeed  the  natives  of 
that  Town  rejected  his  benevolent  offer 
of  removing  them  to  Carlentini  for 
better  air,  pleading,  as  an  excuse,  that 
they  could  not  summon  courage  to 
abandon  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

gures  undertakes  to  send  in  safety  to  Palermo 
any  number  which  Travellers  may  require  ; 
they  paying  half-price  in  advance. 
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Travellers,  however,  are  sometimes 
tempted  by  the  lofty  and  apparently 
healthful  situation  of  Carlentini,  to  pre- 
fer it  to  Lentini  as  a sleeping-place  ; and 
therefore  it  seems  expedient  to  mention 
that,  superadded  to  the  cadaverous 
countenances  of  its  thinly  scattered  and 
poverty-stricken  inhabitants,  this  Town 
neither  possesses  wholesome  water,  nor 
any  thin^  in  the  shape  of  an  Hotel,  ex- 
cept a Casina  belonging  to  the  Conte 
di  Modica,  where  beds  may  be  hired  at 
a very  high  price,  by  the  night ; but  they 
■were,  in  1834,  by  no  means  eligible. 

Lentini  is  a large  Town,  furnished 
with  two  Inns;  the  best  of  which, 
called  The  British  Hotel , affords  tolera- 
ble accommodations,  unless  it  be  Fair- 
time, when  all  the  rooms  are  occupied. 
The  water  here  is  very  unwholesome  ; 
the  fish  supplied  by  the  Biviere  di  Len- 
tini, excellent;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Town,  though  not  in  appearance 
robust,  look  much  healthier  than  their 
neighbours  at  Carlentini.  * The  road 
from  Palagonia  to  Lentini  is  tolerably 

food  ; the  ascent  to  Carlentini  in  a 
icttiga  very  unpleasant. 

The  next  day’s  journey  is  to  Syracuse , 
a distance  of  30  miles.  The  first  part 
of  the  road  exhibits  iEtna  towering 
majestically  above  every  other  object, 
and  only  occasionally  displaying  its 
summit  resplendent  with  snow : for 
such  is  the  height  of  this  enormous 
Mountain  that  its  uppermost  region 
is  generally  veiled  by  clouds,  which 
render  it  invisible.  The  soil  abounds 
with  volcanic  substances  : and,  on  ap- 
proaching Agosta,  the  road  presents  a 
view  of  the  Sea ; passes  along  a pretty 
water-lane,  and  goes  within  sight  of 
what  appears  like  a series  of  Craters 
united  by  a contiguous  torrent.  One 
of  these  Craters  is  very  perfect ; and  its 
Lava  seems  particularly  ancient.  The 
road  crosses  this  torrent,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  superb  oleanders ; as  in- 
deed are  all  the  torrents  and  brooks  of 
Sicily.  Orange,  lemon,  and  pomegra- 
nate trees  are  likewise  seen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood : but  farther  on,  the  face  of 
the  country  changes,  and  presents  a 

1 The  Lake  of  Lentini  contains  myriads  of 
Leeches,  which  might  endanger  the  life  of  any 
person  tempted  to  bathe  in  its  pestiferous 
waters.  The  borders  of  this  Lake  display  no 
objects  of  interest ; the  Lecstrygonii  Campi  are 
barren  ; and  the  Ruins  of  l^ontium  are  com. 
pletely  Ruins,  and  not  worthy  of  investigation. 
Travellers,  therefore,  gain  nothing  by  sleeping 
at  Lentini,  except  tolerable  beds : and  con. 


barren  rocky  waste.  On  the  approach 
to  Syracuse  is  the  Trophy  which  was 
erected  to  Marcellus  opposite  the  Penin- 
sula of  Magnesi,  formerly  Thapsus  : 
and  after  passing  this  Trophy,  the  Mule- 
path  ascends  the  Scala  Grceca , goes 
through  Acradina,  and  then  unites  it- 
self with  an  excellent  newly-made  Car- 
riage-road, passing  through  a rich  and 
well-cultivated  country;  where,  strongly 
and  handsomely  fortified,  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  with  bastions,  draw- 
bridges, lofty  walls,  and  massive  gates, 
stands  modern  Siracusa,  in  the  Island 
anciently  called  Ortygia;  and  chiefly 
famed,  at  the  present  moment,  for  its 
excellent  Hotel,  The  Albergo  del  Sole , 
w’hich  contains  large,  airy,  cheerful 
apartments,  and  is  in  every  respect  com- 
fortable, the  want  of  good  water  ex- 
cepted. The  vin  du  pays,  however,  in 
some  measure  condensates  for  this  de- 
privation ; it  being  the  best  in  Sicily, 
and  famous  throughout  Europe.  The 
modern  Town  of  Siracusa,  computed  to 
be  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
exhibits  a dejected,  sickly  population, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  14,000  per- 
sons : for  the  contiguous  marshes,  and 
extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  said 
never  to  have  been  obscured  one  whole 
day  at  Syracuse,  (so  prone  is  Apollo  to 
visit  his  favourite  Island) a render  the 
climate  of  the  Town  very  unwholesome  : 
and  its  streets  and  public  buildings  by 
no  means  keep  pace  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  fortifications.  Among  the 
few  Antiquities  still  remaining  in  this 
modern  bortress,  is  its  Cathedral,  once 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Minerva; 
and  appearing  to  have  possessed  that 
beautiful  simplicity  and  solemn  gran- 
deur common  to  ancient  Grecian- Doric 
temples.  But  this  Edifice  was  cruelly 
injured  during  the  seventh  century,  by 
being  transformed  into  a Church.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  placed  on 
an  elevated  and  spacious  Platform,  dis- 
playing Grecian- Doric  Columns  with- 
out bases,  those  in  the  Pronaon  and  the 
Posticon  excepted.  The  Shafts  of  these 
Columns  are  about  25  English  feet  in 
height;  and  their  Capitals  (resembling 

sequently  It  is  advisable,  when  health  and 
weather  permit,  to  avoid  Lentini,  on  account  of 
the  Mat'aria  which  renders  it  a dangerous 
sleeping-place. 

2 Homer,  shaking  of  the  Herds  consecrated 
to  Apollo,  tells  us  they  were  kept  “ on  Sol’s 
bright  Isle,  Trinacria."  — See  OuYssey,  Rook 
XII. 
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those  at  Psestum,  though  less  simple) 
about  3 feet  4 inches.  The  Celia  was  en- 
closed by  walls  built  with  large,  smooth, 
quadrilateral  stones,  nicely  united  with- 
out cement  ; which  Walls  are  still  entire, 
except  that  they  have  been  cut  through, 
to  form  communicating  Arches  with  the 
Side-aisles,  in  order  to  give  light  to  the 
Nave.  The  Columns  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Edifice  are  damaged,  and  built 
into  the  north  wall,  by  way,  perhaps,  of 
saving  stone,  and  strengthening  the 
modern  masonry ; 11  of  them  may 
be  traced : those  on  the  south  side  are 
better  preserved ; and  at  the  west  end 
two  are  still  visible.  This  Cathedral 
received  a serious  injury,  in  the  12th 
century,  from  an  earthquake  which 
shook  down  its  roof. 

Between  the  Cathedral  and  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  or  inner  Harbour,  are  remains 
of  Three  Doric  Columns,  hidden  by  a 
wall,  but  supposed  to  mark  the  Site  of  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Diana  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Ortygia.  In 
this  Island  likewise  was  the  Fountain  of 
the  Nymph  Arethusa , one  of  the  Sicelides, 
and  fabled  to  have  been  transformed 
into  this  Stream  by  Diana;  when  thus 
transformed  according  to  poetic  licence, 
Arethusa  received  divine  honours  as 
Patroness  of  the  Syracusans.  But  this 
Fountain,  though  celebrated  by  Poets, 
and  said  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus  to  have 
been  of  such  magnitude  that  it  contained 
shoals  of  sacred  fishes  incredibly  large, 
is  now  reduced  to  a Tank,  chiefly  used 
for  bleaching  cloth  ; the  stream  which 
supplies  it  being  turbid,  and  unfit  for 
other  uses.  Report,  however,  tells  us 
that  Charles  V,  when  he  fortified  Syra- 
cuse, totally  changed  the  appearance  of 
this  Fountain,  which  is  close  to  a part 
of  his  fortifications ; and  it  now  pre- 
sents nothing  more  than  small  Rills 
of  Water,  flowing  from  an  Aqueduct. 
Under  the  little  Church  of  S.  Niccola  is 
a magnificent  ancient  Reservoir  for  water; 
and  in  the  Public  Museum  is  a Fragment 
of  one  of  the  finest  Statues  existing, 
unfortunately  decapitated,  and  likewise 
deprived  of  part  or  the  right  arm ; but 
in  other  respects  tolerably  perfect.  It 
displays  superb  Greek  sculpture ; and 
in  air,  position,  beauty  of  form  and  ele- 
gance of  drapery,  may  vie  with  the  finest 
works  of  Praxiteles.  The  Sea-monster 
resting  on  its  Pedestal,  induces  a belief 
that  tne  Statue  represented  a Marine 
Venus : in  form  it  bears  a resemblance 


to  the  Venus  de’  Medici : but  no  mark 
can  be  found  to  indicate  its  Author. 

Syracuse  is  famous  for  abundance  of 
hares,. partridges,  and  other  wild  fowl: 
the  surrounding  country  likewise  pro- 
duces delicious  oil  from  olive-trees  re- 
puted to  be  nearly  three  centuries  old ; 
and  perhaps,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
immense  size  of  their  trunks,  still  older. 
The  proprietor  of  the  principal  Hotel, 
Signor  Antonio  Tores,  likewise  called 
Buonamico,  was,  during  1834,  a Wine 
Merchant,  whose  cellars  contained  12 
sorts  of  Syracusan  Wine  ; among  w hich 
the  Moscati  (sweet  wines)  were  pre- 
eminent : and  the  British  Consul,  Mr. 
Baker,  also  was,  at  that  period,  a Wine 
Merchant. 

There  is,  besides  II  Sole,  another,  but 
a very  inferior  Hotel  in  this  Town. 

The  Gates  of  Syracuse  are  usually  shut 
at  sunset,  and  not  re-opened  till  sunrise. 

Ancient  Syracusce , likewise  called 
Pentapolis,  from  comprising  within  its 
Walls  five  Cities,  was  founded  above 
700  years  before  the  Christian  a»ra,  by 
Archias  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clida2;  and  in  its  most  flourishing  state 
comprised  1,200,000  Inhabitants;  ex- 
tended above  22  English  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ; and  maintained  an  army  of 
100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse,  together 
with  a navy  consisting  of  500  armed 
vessels.  It  w’as  divided  into  five  parts, 
namely,  Ortygia,  Acradina , Tyche , Nea- 
polis , and  Epi  voice;  and  had  three  Cita- 
dels, treble  Walls,  and  Two  capacious 
Harbours,  the  larger  of  which  is  com- 
puted to  be  in  breadth  one  third  of  a 
mile,  and  was  denominated  Portus 
Magnus;  the  smaller,  where  the  Syra- 
cusan Gallies  were  usually  moored,  was 
denominated  Portus  Minor;  and  these 
Harbours  may  still  be  ranked  among 
the  best  in  Sicily.  The  public  and  pri- 
vate Edifices  of  ancient  Syracusce  were, 
if  we  may  credit  classic  Writers,  massive 
and  stately ; and  its  Citizens  were  re- 
markable for  being  eminently  virtuous, 
or  as  eminently  wicked : this  was  exem- 
plified in  two  of  its  most  celebrated 
Characters,  Archimedes,  and  the  Elder 
Dionysius.  Syracusce  was  attacked  by 
Athenians,  both  by  sea  and  land,  b.  c. 
414;  but,  the  following  year,  the  Athe- 
nians were  discomfited,  and  their  Lead- 
ers, Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  both  killed. 
Dionysius  the  Elder  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  the  wars  waged  by  his 
Countrymen  against  Carthage : but 
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abusing  the  power  with  which  they  en- 
trusted him,  he  became  their  Sovereign 
and  their  Tyrant.  This  bad,  though 
great  Man,  died  b.  c.  368,  after  having 
possessed  the  sceptre  of  Syracuse  38 
years  ; and  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius 
the  Younger;  whose  cruel  conduct  to- 
ward Plato,  and  Dion  the  Son  of  Hy- 
parinus,  provoked  the  latter  to  raise  an 
army  and  dethrone  him.  This  event 
occurred  b.  c.  357 : 10  years  afterward, 
however,  he  regained  his  throne:  but 
was  finally  expelled  by  the  Corinthians, 
under  Timoleon,  and  became  a School- 
master at  Corinth,  (as  Cicero  observes, ) 
“ that  he  might  still  continue  to  play 
tyrant ; and  because  unable  any  longer 
to  command  men,  exercise  his  power 
over  boys."  b.  c.  212,  the  Syracusans, 
who  had  been  for  three  years  closely  be- 
sieged by  Marcellus,  at  length  relaxed 
in  their  military  duties  during  the  noc- 
turnal festival  of  Diana;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, taking  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance, made  a forcible  entry  at  one  of 
the  Gates  of  the  Hexapyle , eventually 
capturing  the  whole  City,  and  placing 
it  under  the  yoke  of  Rome ; which  was 
beyond  measure  enriched  by  the  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  found  in  Syracuse; 
as  Marcellus,  anxious  to  give  splendour 
to  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  this 
magnificent  City,  did  not  scruple  to 
possess  himself  of  its  choicest  works  of 
art,  including  even  some  of  its  gods; 
which  were  borne  away  to  Rome  ( if  we 
may  credit  Plutarch);  and  thus  giving 
birth  among  the  Romans  to  that  taste 
for  the  fine  Arts  which  they  ever  after 
possessed. 

Little  now  remains  of  ancient  Syra- 
cuse but  a few  almost  unintelligible 
Ruins,  scattered  here  and  there,  among 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  fields  of  corn. 
These  Ruins,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  City  in  former 
times,  lie  so  far  distant  from  each  other, 
that  Travellers,  wishing  to  examine  them 
with  convenience,  should  devote  two 
days  to  the  business  ; hiring,  on  the  first 
day,  a caleche,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Master  of  the  principal  Hotel, 
and  taking  in  rotation  every  object 
worth  notice,  except  the  ancient  Eastern 
Walls,  which  are  very  interesting,  E pi- 
pole,  Fort  l.abdalus,  the  Fonte  Ciane, 
and  the  Anapus.  On  the  second  day 
(the  road  being  merely  a Mule-track) 
it  is  advisable  tor  Travellers  to  provide 
themselves  with  Mules,  or  a Lettiga,  to 
take  them  to  Fort  Labdalus,  &c.  and 


thence  to  the  Fonte  Ciane,  where  a boat, 
previously  ordered  from  the  Mole  at 
Syracuse,  should  be  in  waiting  to  con- 
vey them  down  the  Anapus  to  their 
Hotel.  Thus,  instead  of  ascending  and 
descending  the  Anapus,  according  to 
common  practice.  Travellers,  by  only 
rowing  down  that  River,  which  is  quickly- 
accomplished,  save  a great  deal  or  time ; 
especially  as,  in  consequence  of  a Bar, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascend  with  equal 
rapidity : and  on  this  day  the  ride,  and 
the  row,  occupy  so  few  hours,  that  suf- 
ficient leisure  is  afforded  for  visiting  the 
Antiquities  and  Museum  of  modem 
Syracuse. 

The  Island  of  Ortygia  lies  southward. 
The  ground  rises  toward  the  north ; 
and  becomes,  toward  the  west,  a Ridge, 
about  three  miles  and  a half  in  lengTh, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Epipolcc. 
Acradina  occupied  the  shore  from  Or- 
tygia  to  Trogilus:  Tyche  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  plain  to  Epipo/e ; and 
Keapolis  was  between  the  Fort  us  Mag- 
nus and  a Ridge  to  the  west  of  Ortygia. 

Traces  of  18  Gates,  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Walls,  are  discoverable. 
Ruins  of  these  Walls  may,  as  already 
mentioned,  be  found  toward  the  east"; 
but  toward  the  west  they  are  annihil- 
ated : they  w ere  beautiful  specimens  of 
masonry  ; the  exterior  part  was  perpen- 
dicular ; the  interior  shaped  like  steps ; 
and  triangular  stones  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  parapet. 
Acradina,  the  strongest  and  most  beau- 
tiful quarter  of  the  town,  had  its  own 
exclusive  Walls.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
Marcellus,  when  congratulated  by  his 
officers  for  having  passed  the  Gate  of  the 
Hexapyle,  shed  tears ; as  he  well  knew 
the  fate  which  awaited  the  grand  and 
beautiful  City  beneath  his  feet;  for 
Commanders  of  his  time  had  no  power 
to  deter  their  armies  from  pillage.  He 
did  his  utmost,  however,  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  Syracusans  in  general,  and 
especially  that  of  his  long  successful 
Opponent,  the  deeply  scientific  Archi- 
medes. 

Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  No 
vestiges  of  this  Edifice  remain,  except 
one  Corinthian  Column  of  Cipolino. 

The  Amphitheatre  had  four  En- 
trances, and  was  partly  masonry  and 
partly  hewn  out  of  solid  rocks.  Under 
the  south  Entrance  is  an  Aqueduct. 
The  semi-diameters  of  this  Amphi- 
theatre are  134  by  83  English  feet; 
and  the  Wall  of  the  Podium  is  about 
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8 feet  6 inches  in  height.  The  work 
is  Roman ; and  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  when  Syracuse  had  ceased 
to  contain  its  former  number  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Theatre.  This  colossal  Structure,  re- 
puted to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Grecian  Theatres,  is  partly  hewn  out 
of  a rock,  and  wider  than  that  at  Athens 
by  82  Roman  palmi.  Its  corridors 
were  spacious ; and  there  was,  in  this 
Theatre,  as  may  be  seen  even  now',  a 
contrivance  for  preventing  the  feet  of 
the  person  behind  from  interfering  with 
the  comfort  of  his  neighbour  in  front, 
by  the  stone  at  the  back  of  each  row  of 
seats  being  a little  raised.  (The  same 
thing  may  ne  seen  in  the  Tragic  Theatre 
at  Pompeii.  ) The  shape  of  the  Theatre 
in  question  exceeds  a semi-circle  by 
27  English  feet  4 inches,  and  resembles 
a horse-shoe.  Its  diameter  is  116  feet ; 
and  it  held  80,000  spectators.1  Two 
Corridors  remain  ; and  several  of  the 
Seats;  those  in  the  lowermost  row's 
appear  to  have  been  cased  with 
marble.  The  first  Seat  of  the  low'est 
division  is  singularly  cut  at  the  back ; 
and  perhaps  a piece  of  marble  was 
inserted  here,  to  form  a magisterial 
throne.  Under  the  site  of  the  sixth 
Seat.which  no  longer  exists,  is  a Channel 
for  Water.  Few  vestiges  remain  >f 
the  Scena ; as  the  materials  with  w'hich 
it  was  composed  were  employed  by 
Charles  V.  in  his  military  'works. 
Against  the  Wall  of  the  Upper  Cor- 
ridor are  Greek  Inscriptions  (one  to 
each  Cuneus);  w’hat  remain  appear  to 
have  been  as  follows;  but  the  letters 
composing  each  Inscription  are,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  placed  in  a row' 
close  together,  and  not  separated  into 
wards : — 

Second  Cuneus,  BAZIA1Z2A2NHPHIAOS 

Third,  BAXIAIZZAX+IAIXTIAOX 

Fourth,  BAZIAEOZIEPQNOI 

Fifth,  AIOXOAYMniOY  AI2Z  EPAS  *PON 

lteidesel  supposes  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyche  (owing  to  their  situation  in 
Suracusee)  occupied  the  upper  part  of 
the  Theatre ; those  of  Acradina  the 
middle  ; and  those  of  Nectpolis  the  lowest 
part,  as  they  inhabited  the  plain.  The 
district  called  Neapolis , in  which  this 
Theatre  stands,  was  the  last  built,  and 
the  largest  quarter  of  the  ancient  City.2 
Cicero  called  its  Theatre  “ Maximum  ;” 

1 It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  Actors 

could  have  been  heard  in  so  immense  a Fabric, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  them  by  masks 
which  contained  speaking-trumpets,  by  sound  - 
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. and  Diodorus  thought  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful Edifice  of  the  kind  in  Sicily. 
The  view  from  its  summit  is  even  now 
delicious  ; and  must  have  been  astonish- 
ingly magnificent  w'hen  Syracu'te  shone 
in  all  its  glory.  An  Awning  seems  to 
have  been  stretched  in  this  Theatre  over 
the  heads  of  the  spectators;  marks 
w’here  the  poles  which  supported  it 
were  fixed,  (being  still  visible.  Above 
the  level  of  the  rl  heatre  is  an  Aqueduct , 
the  work  of  Carthaginian  Slaves,  which 
terminates  in  a Nympheeum , delved  in 
a solid  rock:  but  the  water  which  sup- 
plied this  Fountain  is  now  drawn  away 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  Mills;  one  of 
which  may  be  seen  amidst  the  Seats  of 
the  Theatre  : and  these  seats  are  now' 
converted  into  paths  for  the  animals 
who  carry  corn  to  the  Mill. 

The  Nympheeum  is  supposed  to  have 
resembled  that  at  Athens ; and  to  have 
been  the  Edifice  on  w'hich  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  those  persons  w ho 
gained  the  prize  for  musical  compos- 
itions in  the  Theatre.  It  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
the  Tripod  of  Apollo  was  deposited  and 
consecrated. 

Street  ichich  led  to  Tyche.  Adjoining 
to  the  Theatre,  and  cut  out  of  the  rocks 
on  which  Syracuscc  was  built,  is  a Street 
leading  to  Tyche , and  bordered  on  both 
sides  with  small  Tombs,  like  some  of 
those  at  Agrigentum.  These  Tombs  are, 
without  order  or  symmetnr,  cut  in  the 
rocks ; as  also  are  Places  for  Slabs  re- 
ported to  have  borne  Greek  Inscriptions. 

Stone  Quarry , and  Tar  of  Dionysius. 
The  Stone  Quarry,  leading  to  the  Ear 
of  Dionysius  is  contiguous  to  the 
Theatre,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  in  former  times  as  a State  Prison : 
now  it  is  a Rope  Walk,  and  presents 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
imaginable.  The  Ear  of  Dionysius 
forms  a part  of  this  capacious  Quarry ; 
and  is  58  English  feet  in  height  at  the 
entrance,  about  17  feet  wide,  and  210 
feet  long.  The  sides  slope  gradually  to 
the  summit,  and  terminate  in  a small 
Channel,  which  conveyed  every  sound  in 
the  Cavern  to  an  Aperture  near  the 
Entrance.  Thus  the  sounds  in  this 
Prison  were  all  directed  to  one  common 
Tympanum,  which  communicated  w ith 
a small  private  apartment  where  Diony- 

ing-plates  of  bronze, and  by  the  still  more  power, 
ful  assistance  of  the  approximate  rock. 

2 Neapolis  did  not  exist  till  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 
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sius  spent  his  leisure  moments  in 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  his  pri- 
soners. This  Apartment,  only  large 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  is  ex- 
cavated in  a lofty  part  of  the  Rock,  im- 
mediately above  the  Mouth  of  the  Ca- 
vern, and  may  be  entered  by  any  per- 
son who  does  not  object  to  being  swung 
up  by  means  of  ropes,  in  a chair  kept 
for  this  purpose.  Dionysius,  however, 
had,  in  ail  probability,  a more  convenient 
entrance  to  his  listening  place,  The 
Echo  produced  by  tearing  a piece  of  dry 
paper  in  the  Cavern  is  distinctly  heard 
throughout  every  part  of  it ; and  that 
produced  by  firing  a pistol  resembles 
the  report  of  a cannon,  and  lasts  10 
seconds.  This  celebrated  prison  is 
shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and  furnished 
with  what  appears  to  have  been  a Bath 
■only  large  enough  to  contain  one  per- 
son. Perhaps  it  was  used  as  a place 
of  execution  for  criminals  condemned 
to  bleed  to  death. 

The  Quarry  w as  provided,  probably 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  prisoners, 
with  an  Aqueduct;  beautiful  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  and  a very  little  beyond 
what  may  probably  have  been  the  Site  of 
one  of  the  gates  of  Acradina,  is  a Tomb 
called  that  of  Archimedes,  and  standing 
in  full  view  of  the  public  road.  Plutarch 
says,  “his  Tomb  was  near  one  of  the 
City  gates but  the  sepulchre  in  ques- 
tion does  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  Tomb  pointed  out  to  Ci- 
cero as  that  of  the  greatest  of  Engineers 
and  Geometricians.  So  little,  however, 
was  the  memory  of  Archimedes  che- 
rished by  his  unthankful  countrymen, 
that  only  1 37  years  after  his  death,*  when 
Cicero  became  Qurestor  of  Sicily, 
brambles  were  suffered  to  overshadow 
the  supposed  Remains  of  Archimedes  ; 
whose  place  of  i ntemient  seemed  to  have 
been  nearly  forgotten.  Plutarch  likewise 
reports  that  this  extraordinary  Man  en- 
joined his  Friends  and  Relatives  who 
might  survive  him,  to  place  upon  his 
Tomb  a Sphere  and  a Cylinder , and 
to  specify,  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Tomb,  that  they  had  complied  with  his 
wishes.  The  Sepulchral  Monument 
found  amidst  brambles  by  Cicero,  dis- 
played on  the  lower  part  of  the  Sarco- 
phagus contained  in  it,  an  Inscription 
signifying  that  a Cylinder  and  a Sphere 
had  been  placed  on  the  upper  part : and 
consequently  Cicero  supposed  this  to 


have  been  the  Sepulchre  of  Archimedes. 
That,  so  called  by  modern  Antiquaries, 
is  hewn  out  of  a solid  rock,  and  orna- 
mented with  Doric  Columns,  support- 
ing an  Architrave  and  Doric  Frieze, 
above  which  rises  a Pediment.  The 
interior  of  the  Tomb  contains  Niches 
for  urns  and  a Sarcophagus ; and  the 
place  in  which  it  stands  seems  to  have 
been  a public  cemetery,  judging  by  the 
number  of  small  Tombs  behind  it, 
added  to  one  which  resembles  that  in 
question,  except  its  not  being  placed  in 
so  conspicuous  a part  of  the  cemetery. 
The  supposed  Tomb  of  Archimedes 
displays  no  inscription  whatever  ; nei- 
ther does  it  accord  with  that  regret  for 
his  unfortunate  end  which  was  likely 
to  have  induced  Marcellus  to  raise  a 
splendid  monument  to  his  memory. 

Grotte  di  San  Giovanni.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  just  mentioned  llurial- 
place  are  Catacombs,  now  called  I.e. 
Grotte  di  San  Giovanni,  from  a Church 
erected  near  these  Repositories  for  the 
Dead,  which  are  peculiarly  well  con- 
structed, and  so  large  as  to’  resemble  a 
subterranean  city.  The  Entrance  to 
these  Catacombs  is  by  a passage  six  i'eet 
high,  eight  feet  wide,  and  excavated  in 
a right  line,  so  as  to  form  the  principal 
Street  -,  above  which  is  an  opening  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Other 
Streets  branch  off  in  various  directions ; 
and  all  are  bordered  with  Columbaria, 
Sepulchral  chambers  for  families,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  oblong  cavities, 
made  to  receive  the  remains  of  adults, 
and  likewise  of  children. 

A Stone  Quarry  situated  in  the  ancient 
Acradina,  and  now  the  Garden  of  the 
2\  P.  Cappuccini,  merits  notice,  as  this 
Garden,  part  of  which  is  near  100  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  soil,  presents  a 
scene  novel,  picturesque,  and  beautiful. 
It  has  been  hewn  out  of  a rock  hard  as 
marble,  and  composed  of  gravel,  petri- 
fied marine  substances,  Sec. ; and  the 
bottom  of  this  vast  Quarry,  whence  in 
all  probability  most  of  the  materials  for 
building  Acradina  were  taken,  is  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  a bed  of  vegetable 
earth,  so  fertile  as  to  produce  superb 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates, 
figs,  and  other  fruit.  The  Cappuccini 
who  inhabit  the  Convent,  to  which  this 
Garden  belongs,  admit  English  Ladies 
into  it,  and  accompany  them  round  it, 
without  scruple ; alleging  as  a reason 
for  this  deviation  from  the  rules  of  their 
Order,  “ that  English  Ladies  are  not 
x 3 
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Christians.”  Part  of  the  Quarry  is 
shaped  like  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  ; and 
on  one  of  the  perpendicular  masses  of 
stone  evidently  leu  to  support  a roof, 
which  w'as  probably  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  steps  are  visible  near  its 
summit.  Some  Greek  Letters,  graven 
in  the  Rock,  have  led  Antiquaries  to 
conjecture  that  the  Athenians,  made 
prisoners  in  consequence  of  the  defeat 
of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  and  after- 
wards liberated  for  repeating  verses  from 
Euripides,  were  confined  here.  It  is 
said  that  the  decapitated  Statue  of  Venus, 
now  in  the  Syracusan  Museum,  was 
found  under  a fig-tree  in,  or  near,  this 
Garden. 

Trophy  raised  in  honour  of  Marcellus. 
Beyond  the  Walls  of  ancient  Sip-acusee, 
opposite  to  the  Peninsula  of  iVlagnesi, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  not  far  distant 
from  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
site  of  the  Camp  of  Marcellus,  are  re- 
mains of  a Column  erected  in  honour 
of  that  great  and  amiable  Roman.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  considerably  injured 
by  the  earthquake  of  1542 ; but  still  dis- 
plays a Base  24  palmi  square,  and  16 
high,  on  which  is  a Fragment  of  a Fluted 
Column,  the  pedestal  perhaps  of  his 
Statue. 

Quarry  of  the  Philosophers.  Return- 
ing to  the  Site  of  the  ancient  Town,  we 
find  a Quarry,  called  that  of  the  Philo- 
sophers, because  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Prison  in  which  Dionysius  confined 
the  Poet  Philoxenus,  and  certain  Phi- 
losophers, for  having  omitted  to  praise 
his  poetical  compositions.  The  Ancient 
Waits,  on  the  left  of  this  Quarry,  merit 
notice  ; they  are  nine  feet  thick. 

Second  Day.  Fort  Labdatus.  The  ride 
to  this  Fortress,  which  was  so  peculiarly 
strong  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  Citadel  of  ancient  Syracuse e,  pre- 
sents a view  of  the  course  of  the  Aque- 
duct, 30  miles  in  extent,  and  already 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Carthaginian 
Slaves  : it  likewise  presents  a view  of 
the  ruined  Walls  of  Tyche,  and  the 
situation  of  the  ancient  Gate  where  the 
Athenian  General,  Demosthenes,  made 
a forcible  entry.  The  ascent  to  Fort 
Labdalus  passes  through  a portion  of 
Epipolee , where,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,  began  a Wall  erected  by  Dio- 
nysius the  Elder  in  20  days,  and  extend- 
ing, according  to  some  opinions,  7 miles ; 
a circumstance  less  wonderful  than  it 
appears  to  be ; for  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  is  a stone  quarry;  and  there- 


fore building  materials  abounded  in  all 
directions.  Six  thousand  masons  were 
employed  to  accomplish  this  work,  be- 
side 200  peasants,  6000  oxen,  an  immense 
number  of  stone-cutters,  and  one  archi- 
tect assigned  to  every  acre.  Some  of 
the  stones  which  composed  this  Wall 
were  18  feet  long,  and  part  of  it  was 
very  perfect  till  thrown  down  by  Charles 
V,  at  the  period  when  he  fortified  Or- 
tygia  and  dismantled  Fort  Labdatus. 
Between  the  north-cast  Angle  of  that 
Fort  and  a Line  of  Walls  to  the  north, 
is  a Gateway,  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  Entrances  to  Epipolee,  and  not 
improbably  the  breach  by  which  Mar- 
cellus entered.  The  remains  of  Fort 
Labdalus  are  still  sufficient  to  show  the 
manner  of  constructing  ancient  Grecian 
Fortresses ; and  likewise  to  prove  the 
resemblance  between  that  in  question 
and  those  erected  by  the  Pelasgi  near 
the  upper  road  from  Naples  to  Rome. 
On  the  western  side  of  Fort  Labdalus 
there  seems  to  have  been  a Gateway 
leading  to  a Court  nearly  2C0  English 
feet  in  length,  and  nearly  50  feet  in 
breadth.  On  this  side  also  may  be  traced 
a deep  moat  containing  an  Entrance  to 
a Subterranean  Passage  which  passed 
under  the  Fortress,  extended  to  Tyche, 
and  likewise  served  as  a Sally-port  for 
the  Garrison.  This  Subterranean  Pas- 
sage is  nine  feet  wide,  cut  through  solid 
rocks,  and  lofty  enough  to  admit  cavalry. 
Persons  returning  hence  toward  Tyche, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Aque- 
duct, may  discover  several  openings 
into  it.  A similar  Passage  may  be 
seen  at  Alatrium,  in  the  Papal  Ter- 
ritories. On  the  northern  side  of  Fort 
Labdalus  are  remains  of  immense  Bul- 
warks, and  a Long  Line  of  Walls;  and 
within  the  Fort  are  vestiges  of  a Well 
for  the  use  of  the  Garrison.  The  Walls 
of  Neapotis  and  Tyche  are  said  to  have 
united  at  the  south  side  of  Fort  Labdalus, 
on  a spot  where  Hybla  Minor  is  a con- 
spicuous object. 

Fonte  done  and  River  Anapus.  The 
Anapus,  a deep  but  very  narrow  stream, 
has  two  branches ; one  of  them  being  fed 
by  the  Fonte  Ciane,  which  possesses  a 
capacious  and  profound  basin,  supplied 
by  pellucid  water.  The  neighbouring 
country  presents  a pestiferous  marsh. 
Large  and  particularly  luxuriant  Papyri 
crowd  the  banks  of  the  Anapus ; espe- 
cially near  the  Fonte  Ciane,  where  these 
tufted  Rushes  are  apparently  more  than 
12  feet  high;  they  have  square  and 
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smooth  green  stems,  without  joints ; and 
their  tufts  are  large  and  nearly  white. 
Paper  has  been  made  of  the  Syracusan 
Papyri  by  Signor  Politi  of  Syracuse; 
who  was,  in  1834,  the  best  Cicerone  to 
be  met  with  there.  Aquatic  birds  fre- 
quent the  Anapus  in  considerable  num- 
bers : and,  about  midsummer,  its  banks 
are  covered  with  myriads  of  flies,  pecu- 
liar, it  is  said,  to  this  spot;  and  having 
four  dark-coloured  wings,  and  a black 
body  tipped  with  red  under  the  tail. 
The  Anapus , from  the  Fonte  Ciane  till 
within  a short  distance  of  the  Portus 
Magnus,  where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  is 
so  narrow  that  the  Papyri  often  touch 
the  boats  as  they  glide  up  and  down  the 
river. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympicus.  Near 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Anapus,  and  not  far  from  what  is  called 
the  Site  of  the  Athenian  Camp,  stand 
two  gigantic  Columns  of  the  Grecian- 
Dorie  Order,  channelled  to  within  a few 
feet  of  the  ground.  These  Columns, 
with  some  fallen  fragments,  are  the  only 
remains  now  visible  of  a once  magnifi- 
cent Edifice  consecrated  to  Olympic 
Jove ; whose  statue  here,  was  adorned  by 
Iliero  II,  a Syracusan  Monarch  famed 
for  his  virtues,  with  a mantle  of  gold 
wrought  from  the  spoils  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians : but  Dionysius  the  Elder,  prone 
to  sacrilege,  possessed  himself  of  it,  say- 
ing, “ The  Son  of  Saturn  had  a garment 
too  heavy  for  summer,  and  too  cold  for 
winter;  and  should  therefore  be  pro- 
vided with  one  made  of  woollen  cloth, 
fit  for  both  seasons.”  The  Praetor  Verres, 
the  most  rapacious  of  the  Roman  Go- 
vernors of  Sicily,  removed  this  statue  to 
Rome ; from  which  period  the  Temple 
in  question  went  to  decay.  Contiguous 
to  these  Ruins  is  an  Oblong  Reservoir, 
from  20  to  25  feet  deep,  and  probably 
an  ancient  Receptacle  for  purifying 
water.  * 

The  distance  from  Syracuse  to  Ca- 
tania is  42  miles  by  the  upper  road ; but 
considerably  less  going  the  latter  part  of 
the  way  by  the  Sea- shore,  which  is  usually 
practicable  in  calm  weather.1 2  These 
roads,  for  several  miles,  pursue  the  same 
course,  passing  the  supposed  Tomb  of 
Archimedes,  then  proceeding  by  the 

1 Two  Hays  being  sufficient  for  examining 
the  remains  of  Syracuse,  Travellers  should  not 

linger  needlessly  in  this  pestiferous  climate: 
otherwise  it  would  be  worth  while  to  visit  the 
pretty  modern  Town  of  N'oto,  near  Syracuse, 
the  Site  of  the  ancient  Town,  nearer  still,  to- 


Sca/a  Grceca  within  view  of  the  Trophy 
of  Marcellus,  and  leaving  on  the  right 
Magnesi,  and  on  the  left  a Wall  of  an- 
cient masonry,  whirti  stands  on  the  site 
of  what  is  called  the  Roman  Camp. 

The  Castor-oil  plant  grows  in  large 
quantities  at  the  sides  of  this  road,  which, 
in  1834,  was  for  three  miles  at  least  car- 
rozzabile.  Farther  on  the  road  presents 
a distant  prospect  of  Mililli,  together 
with  Augusta,  built  by  Frederick  II, 
and  possessing  one  of  the  best  Harbours 
in  Sicily.  The  neighbourhood  of  Mi- 
lilli was  once  famous  for  Sugar-canes, 
which  were  sedulously  cultivated  there, 
during  the  period  when  Sicily  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  1000  cwt.  of  sugar, 
annually,  for  the  Knights  of  Malta: 
and  in  the  pretty  Village  of  Avola,  18 
miles  distant  from  Syracuse,  Sugar- 
plantations  may  still  be  seen  : but  they 
are  kept  up  chiefly  as  objects  of  curio- 
sity and  pleasure ; the  superior  quality 
of  West  Indian  sugar  having  put  a pe- 
riod to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sugar-cane 
in  Sicily  as  an  article  of  commerce. 
Sicilian  sugar  is,  however,  very  sweet ; 
and  the  plant  which  produces  it  resem- 
bles other  canes,  except  that  it  is  less 
lofty.  The  name  given  to  this  cane,  by 
the  Sicilians,  seems  to  be  of  Greek  ori- 
gin, and  therefore  they  conclude  that 
the  plant  is  indigenous  to  Sicily : but 
how  far  its  use  was  known  to  the 
Ancients  appears  uncertain.  Between 
Syracuse  and  Catania  travellers  usually 
stop  to  give  their  mules  a short  bait  at 
Casenuove,  a Hamlet  containing  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  inn,  except  a 
Stable.  Beyond  Casenuove  Travellers 
cross  the  Symethus,  now  called  the  Gia- 
retta,  is  a Pont-vo/ant ; which,  though 
small,  is  safe : but  the  operation  usually 
consumes  half  an  hour,  notwithstanding 
the  narrowness  of  the  river.  A magnifi- 
cent view  of  Aitna  presents  itself  between 
Casenuove  and  the  Symetlius,  beyond 
which,  a broad  bed  of  Lava,  produced 
by  an  Eruption  of  Aitna  in  1669,  ex- 
tends to  Catania.  The  first  view  of  this 
City  and  its  Saracenic  domes  is  striking. 
AStna,  with  its  thickly  peopled  base, 
towers  in  the  back  ground,  and  seems  to 
prop  the  clouds  : while,  running  out  in 
a line  before  the  City,  and  beyond  the 

gether  with  icveral  Antiquities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

* Going  by  the  lower  road,  and  setting  out 
from  Syracuse  tile  moment  when  the  Gates  are 
opened,  it  is  practicable  to  reach  Catania  in 
good  time  the  same  day. 
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present  Port,  is  a stream  of  black  Lava 
of  1669  — a fearful  sight  — although  the 
blocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are  now 
mouldering  into  dftst. 

Catania,  anciently  Catcetna  ( Town  of 
JEtna),  was,  according  to  some  writers, 
founded  by  the  Cyclops,  and  one  of  their 
first-built  Cities.  Other  records  say  it 
was  founded  by  a Colony  from  Chalcis, 
753  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  It 
is  now  reported  to  contain  above  30,000 
inhabitants;  and  possesses  the  only  re- 
gularly established  University  in  the 
Island.  Catania  is,  moreover,  the  See 
of  a Bishop,  whose  revenues  are  very 
considerable;  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  produce  of  the  snow'  on  iEtna : 
for  this  Mountain  not  only  furnishes 
Sicily  with  that  healthful  commodity, 
but  likewise  supplies  Malta,  and  other 
places.  Frozen  snow  may  almost  be 
termed  the  staff’ of  life  in  Sicily,  both  of 
the  nobleman  and  the  peasant;  each  of 
whom  dreads  a want  of  it  more  than  a 
famine.  Catania  was  severely  injured 
by  the  Eruption  of  1669,  and  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Earthquake  of  1693; 
when  great  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses 
and  churches:  but  it  rose  again,  phoenix- 
like, from  its  ashes,  so  much  increased 
in  beauty  as  to  rival  if  not  eclipse  every 
other  City  of  the  Island,  Palenno  ex- 
cepted. The  Cathedral  at  Catania  was 
originally  built,  and  the  See  founded, 
by  lluggero  in  1193. 

The  existing  Cathedral  is,  in  point  of 
architecture,  the  most  chaste  and  elegant 
Church  Sicily  possesses.  In  its  Facade 
are  six  Columns  of  Granite  which  once 
ornamented  the  Scena  of  the  largest  of 
the  Greek  Theatres.  Its  Cupola  is  a 
fine  one ; and  the  interior  of  the  Church 
is  decorated  with  Frescos,  by  Corradino ; 
a good  Painting,  in  oil,  of  S.  A gat  a, 
by  Paladino;  Arabesques  and  Bassi 
Kilievi  (which  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
Cross-aisle),  by  Gagini ; and  fine  spe- 
cimens of  Lava  and  Alabaster,  in  a 
Chapel  to  the  north  of  the  Choir,  one 
piece  of  the  red  Lava  in  this  Chapel 
being  equally  beautiful  with  rosso  antico, 
though  somewhat  paler. 1 The  Sacristy 
contains  a Fresco  which  represents  the 
awful  Eruption  of  1669. 

The  University , founded  in  1444,  by 
Alphonso,  at  that  period  Monarch  of 
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Sicily,  contains  a large  Library  of  a very- 
valuable  description. 

The  IHazza  del  JDuomo,  a spacious 
Square,  is  ornamented  with  an  Obelisk 
of  red  Egyptian  Granite,  displaying 
Hieroglyphics,  and  placed  on  the  back 
of  an  Elephant  sculptured  in  Lava. 
This  Obelisk  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
tania, in  imitation  of  the  Obelisks  of 
Egypt.  The  Elephant  is  decidedly  a 
work  of  the  lower  ages. 

The  Monasterio  dei  Benedittini  espe- 
cially attracts  notice  on  account  of  its 
narrow  escape  from  destruction  by  the 
Lava  of  1669.  Such  an  escape  seemed 
miraculous ; for  the  Lava,  after  approach- 
ing within  five  yards  of  one  side  of  the 
Monastery,  turned  off  to  the  left,  while, 
on  another  side,  it  came  w ithin  10  yards, 
and  then  turned  the  corner  near  the 
Church,  leaving  that  untouched.  The 
existing  Garden  of  the  Monastery  is 
situated  upon  this  stream  of  Lava.  But 
the  Earthquake  of  1693  compelled  the 
Benedittini  to  rebuild  their  Church,  to- 
gether with  great  part  of  their  Monastery ; 
which  they  did  on  a magnificent  scale : 
and  the  present  Church  would  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Edifices  existing,  but 
for  the  abominable  w hitewash  with  which 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies have  defaced  their  public  struc- 
tures. The  Choir  of  the  spacious  Church 
in  question  is  decorated  w’ith  fine  Carving 
in  Wood:  some  of  the  Paintings  are  by 
Cavallucci ; the  Organ  is  excellent ; the 
Organist  skilful ; the  singing  fine  ; and 
the  whole  service  performed  w ith  dignity 
and  devotion.  The  Organ  has  74  stops; 
one  being  imitative  of  drums  and  cym- 
bals ; and  this  Instrument,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a capo  (V  opera , was  made  by  a 
citizen  of  Catania.  The  Monks  belong- 
ing to  this  Confraternity  are  Noblemen, 
reputed  to  be  so  kind  to  Foreigners  who 
visit  their  Church  as  to  select  choice 
music  for  their  gratification.  The  Be- 
nedittini in  question  possess  a valuable 
Museum,  which,  except  it  be  at  their 
dinner  hour,  is  shown  to  persons  of  the 
male  sex.  It  is  said  to  contain  above 
300  ancient  Sicilian  Vases ; one  of  these, 
having  a black  ground  w'ith  red  figures, 
displays  Etruscan  characters  — a collec- 
tion of  Penates,  in  terra  cotta  and  bronze, 
are  also  said  to  be  found  here  ; as  are  a 
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1 The  Lava  of  JEtna,  however,  generally  speaking,  is  neither  so  various  nor  so  beautiful 
as  that  of  Vesuvius. 
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superb  Venus  Anadyomene  in  bronze 

an  ancient  circular  Lamp  for  12 

lights  — another  lamp  for  five  lights  — 
a collection  of  ancient  Sacrificial  and 
Family  Utensils  — a Roman  Legionary 
Eagle  — upward  of  1000  ancient  Medals 
of  Sicily,  Magna  Griecia,  and  Greece 
properly  so  called — Shells  — Petrifac- 
tions— and  Lava  from  .Etna — two  Ta- 
bles of  petrified  Shells  polished  — two 
Tables  of  Ebony  and  Ivory,  represent- 
ing the  principal  events  in  the  Roman 
History  — a Table  comprising  200  va- 
rieties of  Marbles  — and  likewise  several 
ancient  Sicilian  Tiles,  one  displaying  the 
figure  of  a Woman,  and  another  that  of 
a Rabbit. 

The  Arches  of  the  ancient  and  now 
Subterranean  Structures  at  Catania  are 
formed  with  Tiles  placed  alternately  be- 
tween pieces  of  Lava ; and  the  Tile 
marked  with  a Rabbit  or  a Hare,  for  it 
is  difficult  in  pottery  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  probably  manu- 
factured at  Messina ; as  Anaxilaus,  So- 
vereign of  lthegium,  is  said  to  have 
brought  hares,  or  rabbits,  most  likely  the 
latter,  to  Messina,  where  that  quadruped 
was  previously  unknown ; and,  in  con- 
sequence, ancient  Messinian  medals  bore 
the  stamp  of  a hare,  or  rabbit,  whichever 
it  might  be. 

The  Museum, formed  many  years  since, 
by  the  deceased  Principe  Ignazio  Bis- 
cari,  an  amiable,  enlightened,  and  pa- 
triotic nobleman,  deserves  notice.  T he 
court-yard  contains  a small  Ancient 
Obelisk  of  Granite,  charged  with  Hie- 
roglyphics, like  that  in  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo — Ancient  Hand-mills,  and  Sar- 
cophagi of  Lava  — and  a Pedestal  sup- 
porting a Vase  of  Lava,  also  ancient, 
and  ornamented  with  Bassi  Rilievi. 1 
Among  the  collection  of  Bronzes  are ; 
a Wrestler  — Adonis — a Drunken  Faun 
— Antirious  — Julius  Caisar ! — several 
statues  of  Venus  — Mercury  ! — Apollo ! 
and  a small  Hercules.  The  collection 
of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  and  Latin  An- 
tiquities is  large  ; and  one  of  the  Ba- 
lances has  a Weight  representing  the 
Figure  of  Rome.  Here  likewise  are 
ancient  Tools  used  by  Mechanics  — Sa- 
crificial Utensils  — and  others  used  in 
Public  Baths  — Kitchen  Utensils — an 
ancient  Ploughshare — Bronze  Vases  and 
elegant  Lamps,  one  of  which,  shaped  like 
a Scenic  Mask,  may  be  divided  so  as  to 
make  two.  Among  the  collection  of  Sta- 
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tues  in  Marble  is  a Torso,  semi-colossal, 
found  in  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Forum  of  Catania.  According 
to  Riedesel  the  Statue  represented  Bac- 
chus, and  is  executed  in  the  very  finest 
style  of  Grecian  sculpture  ! ! ! This  Mu- 
seum likewise  contains  a Cornice,  and  a 
Capital  of  one  of  the  Columns  of  the 
ancient  Theatre  excavated  by  Prince 
Biscari  — a Statue  of  Hercules,  found 
in  ancient  Catania,  wanting  one  leg, 
which  has  been  ill  restored  — a fine 
Pedestal  — Busts  of  Jove  and  Caracalla 
— Two  Statues  of  Venus  — Scipio  with 
a Scar  on  the  Head  — Julius  Caesar  — 
Adrian  in  the  character  of  Mars — the 
Statue  of  a Muse,  found  in  the  ancient 
Theatre,  and  beautifully  draped  ! — and 
Ceres,  supposed  to  represent  Livia. 
Among  the  Bassi  Rilievi  is  a beautiful 
Female  Figure  seated  on  one  side  of  an 
Altar,  and  a graceful  manly  Figure  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed, as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  adjura- 
tion; behind  the  altar  is  a third  Figure 
witnessing  the  scene.  Another  Basso 
Ililievo  represents  the  Head  of  Medusa. 
Beside  the  foregoing  Antiquities  is  an 
excellent  satire  upon  drunkenness,  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  Silenus,  covered 
with  fur,  and  metamorphosed  into  a wild 
beast.  Here  likewise  are,  a Collection 
of  Penates  — a Cabinet  of  old  Sicilian 
Costumes  — 8000  Medals,  Roman,  Si- 
cilian, and  Greek ; 400  of  which  are 
gold ; and  this  Collection  comprises, 
according  to  report,  the  whole  series  of 
Consular,  and  also  of  Imperial  Roman 
Medals.  Ancient  and  valuable  Medals 
are  frequently  found  in  Sicily ; and  se- 
veral of  them  record  the  filial  piety  of 
Anapius  and  Amphinomus,  natives  of 
Catania,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
saved  their  Parents  from  death,  during 
an  Eruption  of  iEtna.  But,  to  return 
to  the  Biscari  Museum.  Here  are  two 
exquisite  Lachrymatories  of  ancient  Co- 
loured Glass  — Armour  and  curious 
Musquetry  — Shells  — specimens  of  Si- 
cilian Marbles,  .Etna,  and  Lipari  Lavas; 
together  with  above  400  ancient  Sicilian 
Vases  of  Pottery,  found  in  and  near 
Catania  : one  of  them  is  highly  prized 
for  having  a white  ground;  not  often 
met  with ; and  another  exhibits  four 
horses  harnessed  to  a war-chariot. 

Catania  is  regularly  and  handsomely 
built ; its  streets  are  extensive,  straight, 
wide,  and  paved  with  .Etna  Lava.  Na- 
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ture  had  not  given  it  a good  Port,  but  ! 
.Etna  fully  supplied  this  deficiency,  by 
forming  a Mole  beyond  the  power  of  j 
man  to  have  constructed.  The  Lava  of  | 
1669,  however,  destroyed  this  Mole,  1 
and  half-buried  the  Portress  near  it; 
so  that  the  Harbour  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  There  are  two  Hotels  at  Ca- 
tania ; one  of  which,  The  Crown,  kept 
by  Signor  Abbate,  an  intelligent  and 
respectable  Person,  is  universally  com- 
mended by  Travellers  of  all  nations. 
Signor  Abbate  was,  for  several  years, 
the  Capo  Cicerone  of  /Etna,  and  a most 
excellent  Guide.  He  no  longer  attends 
the  generality  of  persons  to  the  summit 
of  that  Volcano ; but  recommends,  as 
Guides  in  his  stead,  Maestro  Antonio 
— Antonio  Mazzaglia — Salvatore  Car- 
bonaro  — and  Vincenzo  Carbonaro. 
The  other  Hotel  is  called  La  Locanda 
dell'  Elefante,  and  was  kept,  in  1834,  by 
the  widow  Puglisi,  who  did  her  best  to 
oblige  Travellers.  The  bread,  wine, 
fruit,  kitchen-vegetables,  and  butcher’s 
meat  at  Catania  are  good : the  fish  is 
excellent ; the  water  not  good  ; and  the 
Hybla  honey  delicious.  The  Silk  Ma- 
nufactory here  is  the  largest  and  best  in 
Sicily ; and  fine  specimens  of  Amber, 
Jet,  and  the  Lavas  of  /Etna,  may  be 
purchased  in  this  City. 

So  often,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  has  the  fate  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  been  shared  by  Catania,  owing 
to  the  formidable  Volcano  which  has  re- 
peatedly covered  the  Town  and  its  vici- 
nity with  Lava,  black  sand  and  cinders, 
that  it  is  difficult  either  to  form  an  idea 
or  give  any  account  of  its  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  Edifices,  which  are  all,  more 
or  less,  entombed.  Prince  Iliscari,  how- 
ever, partially  disinterred  some  of  them, 
and  penetrated  into  others,  without  being 
able  to  open  them  to  the  light  of  day. 
But  what  particularly  endeared  him  to 
his  fellow-citizens  was  an  Excavation 
which  restored  to  them  a Spring  of  ex- 
cellent water,  buried  by  the  Lava  of 
1669.  Previous  to  that  period  the  Castle 
of  Catania  stood,  as  already  mentioned, 
near  the  Mole,  which  was  contiguous  to 
the  ancient  Wall  of  the  Town.  This 
Wall  and  Castle  had,  at  their  base,  a 
delicious  Spring  and  Stream  of  Water; 
but  the  Lava  of  1669,  which  rolled  from 
the  Monti-Rossi,  in  the  lowest  region 
of  /Etna,  to  this  point,  accumulated  till 
it  became  near 60  feet  high;  burying  the 
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Wall  of  the  Town,  filling  up  the  sea,  to 
a vast  extent,  and  destroying  the  Mole. 
The  Lava  had,  however,  left,  near  the 
half-entombed  Castle,  a small  aperture  ; 
which  enabled  Prince  Biscari  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  Wall  of  the  Town  was 
situated : and,  in  consequence,  he  made 
an  excavation,  and  recovered  for  his 
compatriots  their  regretted  Spring  of 
Water,  to  which  Travellers  are  now 
conducted  down  by  a Flight  of  63  Steps 
in  the  midst  of  solid  Lava.  This  Spring 
is  perfectly  translucent. 

The  ancient  Greek  Theatres  (over 
which  modern  edifices  are  now  erected) 
appear,  from  excavations  made  by  Prince 
Biscari,  to  have  stood  on  the  side  of 
a hill : the  present  Entrance  to  them 
is  by  ancient  Steps  leading  down  into 
one  of  the  Avenues  belonging  to  the 
large  Theatre,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  33,000  spectators.  To  the 
right  of  this  Avenue  are  other  ancient 
Steps,  leading  to  the  Odeum,  which  was 
only  145  feet  in  diameter;  a presump- 
tive proof  that  the  Sicilians  of  former 
days  were  not,  generally  speaking,  par- 
tial to  harmonic  sounds.  All  the  Ave- 
nues to  these  Structures  display  remains 
of  Aqueducts.  Both  Theatres  are  com- 
posed of  .Etna  Lava ; but  most  of  their 
decorations  were,  during  the  dark  ages, 
destroyed  by  the  hand  of  Ignorance; 
and  even  the  form  of  the  large  Theatre 
cannot  be  accurately  traced  so  as  to 
prove  whether  it  w’as  strictly  semi-cir- 
cular or  more  like  the  shape  of  a horse- 
shoe. Three  of  its  Corridors,  together 
with  Seven  Rows  of  Seats,  have  been 
excavated ; and  enough  of  the  Front 
Wall  of  the  Scena  remains  to  show  the 
Three  Entrances  for  the  actors.  We 
are  told  that  this  Theatre  existed  during 
the  second  attack  of  the  Athenians  upon 
the  Syracusans;  and  that  Alcibiades, 
the  Athenian  General,  pronounced  an 
oration  in  this  Theatre:  — and  perhaps, 
during  the  dramatic  exhibitions  here,  or 
in  the  Odeum,  Tisias,  surnamed  Ste- 
sichorus,  who  resided  and  died  at  Ca- 
tania, might  have  taught  Choruses  to 
become  stationary,  and  chant,  accom- 
panied by  music. 1 The  third  Corridor 
of  the  large  Theatre  seems  to  have  been 
furnished  with  boxes  for  Female  Spec- 
tators; and  an  external  Portico  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Edifice. 

On  the  side  of  a hill  near  the  Porta 
di  Aci,  likewise  called  Porto  Stesi- 
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corea,  from  the  Tomb  of  Stesiehorus 
having  been  placed  here,  are  Subter- 
ranean  Remains  of  an  immense  Amphi- 
theatre, erected  by  the  Roman  Colony 
Augustus  established  at  Catania.  But, 
when  gladiatorial  shows  were  abolished, 
this  colossal  Edifice  was  neglected ; 
and  at  length  became  a mass  of  ruins  : 
in  consequence  of  which  the  people  of 
Catania  asked  permission  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius  to  use  some  of  the 
materials  for  repairing  their  walls : the 
permission  was  given ; and  likewise 
profited  by,  in  other  instances.  The 
form  of  this  Edifice  was  oval ; its  cir- 
cumference is  reputed  to  have  been 
1000  feet ; several  of  its  Corridors  have 
been  excavated ; and  the  lowest  contains 
Dens  for  Wild  Beasts.  On  the  west- 
ern side  are  large  Channels  to  convey 
water,  which  might  probably  have  been 
let  into  the  Arena  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  naval  combats  there. 

Behind  the  Monastero  de’Benedittini, 
in  the  midst  of  Lava,  are  several  Arches 
Of*  magnificent  Aqueduct,  w hich  brought 
water  to  Catania  from  Licodia,  16mues 
distant.  This,  too,  is  a Roman  w’ork. 

The  Ancient  Baths  muter  the  Cathedral, 
which  were  excavated  by  Prince  Biscari, 
merit  notice;  although  part  of  them, 
the  Vapour  Baths,  have  been  re-en- 
tombed. In  the  latter  the  Waiting- 
room  and  Furnaces  still  exist:  and  Balls 
of  Lava,  found  near  these  Furnaces, 
have  led  to  a belief  that  the  Balls  were 
made  red-hot,  and  then  used  for  keeping 
up  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The  extent  of 
this  subterranean  Edifice  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable. 

T he  Convent o de'  P,  P.  Carmelitani 
contains  a Structure  which  evidently  was 
an  ancient  Laconicum.  Its  form  is 
octagonal ; its  diameter  33  feet ; and  it 
has  a Hemispherical  Cupola.  The  style 
of  the  Building,  and  the  Inscriptions, 
are  Roman. 

The  Garden  of  the  P.  P.  Cappuccini 
contains  a well-preserved  Circular  An- 
cient Tomb;  together  with  Ruins  of  a 
Sepulchre  in  a pi/ramidical  shape,  small, 
but  similar  in  construction  to  those  of 
Egypt- 

Toward  the  northern  part  of  the  mo- 
dern City,  near  the  Bastione  degl’  In- 
fetti,  are  remains  of  a large  Structure  of 

1 The  aloe  and  the  Indian  fig  not  only  form 
all  the  fences  of  Sicily,  but  are  so  large  that  the 

stem  of  the  latter  is  in  girth  nearly  the  size  of 
a small  forest-tree;  as  likewise  is  the  stalk 
which  bears  the  flowers  of  the  aloe. 


excellent  Greek  masonry,  supposed  to  be 
part  of  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Ceres, 
to  which  females  only  were  allowed 
access;  and  whence  a peculiarly  fine 
Statue  of  the  goddess  was  stolen  by 
the  insatiable  Verres. 

Westward,  beyond  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  are  a considerable  number  of 
ancient  Tombs.  At  the  Chiesa  della 
Mecca  is  a well  preserved  Columbarium  : 
and  another  Burial-place  of  the  same 
description  may  be  found  in  the  Garden 
belonging  to  the  Minoriti. 

In  April,  1834,  when  the  Author  of 
this  Work  visited  Catania,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascend  to  the  summit  of 
./Etna,  so  immensely  deep  was  the  snow 
which  covered  its  sides ; but  nevertheless 
'Travellers  found  no  difficulty  in  going, 
either  on  a mule,  or  in  a Lettiga,  to 
Nicolosi,  a Village  12  miles  distant  from 
Catania,  and  situated  in  the  lowermost 
Region  of  ./Etna.  The  Path  to  Nico- 
losi is  a gentle  and  safe  ascent ; and 
amidst  deluges  of  volcanic  sand,  cinders, 
and  Lava,  this  ride  displays  fields  of 
grain,  vineyards,  fruit-trees  of  almost 
every  description,  among  which  are  the 
mulberry  and  date-bearing  palm ; and 
here  likewise,  gigantic  in  their  species 
as  the  Mountain  which  gives  them  birth, 
are  the  usual  fences  ot  Sicily,  the  aloe 
and  the  Indian  fig.1  The  Inn  at  Nico- 
losi contains  one  large  room,  w here  four 
or  five  beds,  not  of  the  best  description, 
are  placed  in  recesses : but  it  neither 
affords  eatables,  nor  any  other  accom- 
modations for  Travellers. 

Signor  Mario  Gcmellaro,  who  has 
resided  many  years  in  this  Village,  and 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  examin- 
ation of  ./Etna,  is  a person  of  Science ; 
and  moreover  extremely  kind  in  giving 
aid  and  information  to  'Travellers : and  as 
it  seems  from  his  report,  combined  with 
the  testimony  of  former  ages,  that  the 
Eruptions  of  ./Etna  have  usually  taken 
place  in  its  lower  Regions,  Travellers 
who  are  impeded  by  snow  from  visiting 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mountain  would 
find  themselves  repaid  for  the  trouble 
of  making  a Tour  round  its  base;  and 
thereby  seeing  the  various  sheets  of 
Lava  which  have,  at  different  periods, 
issued  from  the  sides  of  this  gigantic 
Volcano.2 

2 Signor  Abbate  told  the  Author  of  this 
Work  that  he  witnessed  at  Catania,  some  few 
years  since,  an  Eruption  of  Water,  which 
issued  from  Monte  Kosso  and  deluged  the 
Town. 
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An  ascent  to  the  heights  of  AEtna  is 
unprofitable,  and  seldom  practicable, 
unless  the  weather  be  warm,  serene,  and 
settled.  Persons  who  resolve  to  attempt 
this  ascent,  in  order  to  view  the  rising 
sun  from  the  summit  of  the  Mountain, 
should  provide  themselves  with  strong 
thick-soled  half-boots ; those  lined  with 
fur  are  the  most  comfortable;  gloves 
lined  with  fur,  or  made  of  the  beard  of 
the  Pinna  Marina;  stockings  made  of 
the  same  material,  or  thick  worsted; 
and  travelling  caps  lined  with  fur.  Thick 
veils  are  likewise  extremely  useful  to 
guard  the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  sul- 
phureous clouds  which  frequently  roll 
down  A£tna  from  affecting  the  breath. 
Light  but  very  warm  pelisses,  or  great- 
coats, are  also  needful ; and  Sicilian 
travelling  cloaks  with  hoods,  the  whole 
made  of  leather,  are  particularly  con- 
venient, as  they  exclude  rain.  A strong 
walking-stick  with  an  iron  spike  at  the 
end,  is  likewise  a great  convenience 
between  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi  and  the 
summit  of  the  Mountain.  Mattresses 
and  Pillows ; warm  Coverlids ; a Tin- 
der-box and  Matches ; Lamp-oil ; a 
Lantern  containing  a Lamp  ; Water ; 
and  a block-tin  kettle  for  heating  it; 
Carbonella;  charcoal;  an  iron  sauce- 
pan and  cover,  filled  with  strong  soup 
in  jelly;  Coffee;  Sugar;  Spice;  Wine 
powerful  enough  to  be  mixed  with  boil- 
ing water;  and  Rum  or  Brandy,  for 
the  Guides,  are  necessary  appendages 
to  this  expedition.  Travellers,  how- 
ever, should  on  no  consideration  follow 
the  example  of  their  Guides  by  drink- 
ing spirits  to  fortify  themselves  against 
the  intense  cold  in  the  uppermost  Region 
of  AEtna  ; as  the  purpose  would  not  be 
answered,  and  serious  illness  might  pro- 
bably ensue.  Travellers  who  indulge 
themselves  by  sleeping  on  the  Mountain, 
either  at  the  Casa  della  Neve  or  the 
Casa  degl’  Inglesi,  should  take  especial 
care,  w'hile  they  sleep,  to  have  their 
fires  composed  of  Carbonella  unaided 
by  charcoal.  The  Peasants  of  AEtna 
arc  celebrated  for  being  robust,  intrepid, 
civil,  and  honest ; and,  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, the  Mules  and  Guides  of  Catania 
are  less  trustworthy  than  those  of  Ni- 
colosi ; consequently  Travellers  often 
prefer  the  latter  from  Nicolosi  onward. 

AEtna  rises  more  than  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Sicilian  sea. 1 

' According  to  Ferrara,  it  is  10,198  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea : and  according  to 
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Pindar  mentions  it  as  an  active  Vol- 
cano ; Homer  is  silent  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  his  descriptions  of  countries  are 
even  now  geographically  true,  his  silence 
may  be  considered  as  strong  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  this  Volcano  was 
not  active  in  his  days.  Plato’s  first 
visit  to  Sicily  originated  from  a wish  to 
examine  the  Crater  of  AEtna : and 
Adrian  ascended  the  Cone  to  contem- 
plate the  rising  sun  from  its  summit. 

The  Base  of  the  Mountain,  computed 
to  be  above  40  leagues  in  circumference, 
is  full  of  conical  hills;  and  this  first 
Region  likewise  displays  in  all  direc- 
tions Towns,  Villages,  Gardens,  Vine- 
yards, Fields  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  with 
abundance  of  Fruit-trees.  The  second 
Region,  called  Bosco  di  Paterno,  is 
clotned  with  Ilexes,  and,  toward  the 
north,  with  Pines.  The  soil  here  being 
Lava  converted  by  Time  into  rich  ve- 
getable earth,  yields  aromatic  herbs  and 
flowers  of  various  descriptions  mingled  L 
with  fern  : but  beyond  the  Grotta  delle  \ 
Capre,  formerly  used  as  a shelter  for 
Travellers,  the  trees  become  fewrer  in 
number,  deformed,  and  dwarfish ; till 
at  length  they  degenerate  into  mere 
shrubs  and  are  lost  amidst  volcanic  sand.  , 

Here  commences  the  third  Region,  - i 
consisting  of  Scoriae,  Ashes,  and  Snow  ; 
and  leading  to  a Platform  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  Crater.  The  ascent  to 
this  Platform  presents  no  difficulty  with 
respect  to  its  steepness : but  the  exces- 
sive coldness  of  the  air  on  so  elevated  a 
spot,  and  the  gusts  of  wind  and  clouds 
of  sulphur,  which  sometimes  assail 
Travellers,  are  distressing  and,  if  not 
promptly  guarded  against,  dangerous. 

There  are  now  two  liefuges,  or  Resting- 
Places  for  Travellers  on  AEtna,  the 
Casa  della  Neve , consisting  of  one  room 
only,  about  30  feet  long,  and  originally 
built  to  shelter  peasants  employed  in 
collecting  snow;  and  the  Casa  deg! 

Ingles /,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  a 
small  kitchen,  and  a stable  for  mules ; 
erected  at  the  expense  of  Lord 
Forbes  and  other  British  Officers  quar- 
tered in  Messina,  a.  d.  1810.  The  key 
of  the  Casa  degP  Inglesi  is  kept  at 
Nicolosi  by  Signor  Mario  Gemellara  : 
and  Travellers  should  call  for  it,  on 
their  way  to  their  wray  to  the  summit  of 
AEtna.  It  is  advisable  for  Persons  who 
undertake  this  (in  some  respects)  peri- 

English  measurement,  10,032  feet  above  the 
same  level. 
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lous  journey,  to  !put  on  a part  of  their 
extra  clothing  when  they  arrive  at  the 
first  Refuge  : and  it  is  likewise  advisable 
to  have  other  wrappers  carried  by  the 
Guides,  to  be  worn  by  Travellers  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Crater,  where  the 
cold,  generally  speaking,  is  almost  in- 
supportable. On  the  summit  of  the 
Cone  of  ./Etna,  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, is  this  Crater,  which  continually 
ejects  sulphureous  smoke,  black  sand, 
cinders,  pumice-stones,  and  ashes;  its 
form  may  be  called  circular  ; though  in 
some  places  it  by  no  means  describes  a 
regular  circle. 

The  great  object  on  visiting  the 
heights  of  ./Etna  is  to  see  from  its  sum- 
mit the  rising  of  the  Sun,  which  ascends 
from  behind  the  Calabrian  Mountains 
of  the  Apennine  ; gilding  all  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  and  the  Sea  which 
separates  that  Island  from  Calabria. 
The  Gulph  of  Tarento  may  be  distin- 
guished from  this  eminence ; as  may 
Catania,  Augusta,  and  Siracusa  on  the 
right,  Taormina,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Messina  on  the  left ; while  the  divers 
Eruptions  of  /Etna,  the  woods,  plains, 
towns,  and  hamlets  of  Sicily,  together 
with  the  Lake  of  Lentini,  present  them- 
selves at  the  Traveller’s  feet.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  road  to  Palermo,  the 
Coast  between  that  Capital  and  Messina, 
and  the  Sicilian  Mountains,  partly  cul- 
tivated, partly  clothed  with  wood,  and 
partly  barren  : added  to  all  which  is  the 
Pyramidical  Shadow,  cast  by  /Etna  over 
Sicily. 

To  the  east  of  the  Path  which  de- 
scends from  the  Crater,  are  Ruins  called 
La  Torre  del  Filosofb ; and  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Altar,  or  /Edicula,  raised 
by  the  Romans  (when  they  possessed 
Sicily)  to  /Etnean  Jove.  Diodorus  says 
there  were  in  the  Island  several  Altars 
thus  dedicated : but  as  the  Torre  del 
Filosofo  is  circular  in  form,  and  com- 
posed of  masonry,  some  Writers  con- 
jecture that  it  was  a Watch-tower  erected 
by  the  Normans. 

An  English  Gentleman  and  his  Wife, 
who  ascended  to  the  Crater  of  -Etna 
at  Midsummer,  1826,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vincenzo  Carbonaro,  a judicious 
Guide,  give  the  following  report  of  their 
journey : — 

“ The  weather  being  favourable,  and 
the  Mountain  clear,  we  set  out  at  half- 
past eight  in  the  morning  from  Catania, 
where  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  was 
71° ; and  soon  leaving  the  new  road 
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which  leads  to  Messina,  reached  an  im- 
mense sheet  of  Lava,  commonly  called 
the  Port  of  Ulysses,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  that  described  by  Homer  as  ‘ com- 
modious; but  -Etna  has  so  completely 
filled  its  Site  with  Lava,  that  this  Port 
cannot  easily  be  traced.  From  Catania 
to  Nicolosi  the  country  is  covered  with 
small  villages,  well-cultivated  farms, 
and  a profusion  of  fruit;  and  in  si<*ht 
of  Nicolosi  is  a small  Crater  of  an  tn- 
considerable  depth,  near  the  road.  We 
reached  Nicolosi  at  a quarter  past  11  ; 
and  at  10  minutes  after  12,  mounted 
fresh  mules,  and  took  two  Muleteers 
besides  Vincenzo  Carbonaro  and  another 
Guide.  We  then  travelled  over  a plain 
of  fine  sand,  having  on  our  left  Monte 
Rosso,  whence  issued  the  destructive 
torrent  of  Lava  which,  in  1669,  over- 
whelmed Catania. 

“ Clouds  now  began  to  form  on  the 
summit  of  .Etna,  and  thunder  resounded 
like  cannon;  but,  nevertheless,  our 
Guides  said  the  weather  would  prove 
favourable. 

“ After  crossing  a patch  of  Lava,  we 
reached  the  Rosco,  or  Woody  Region, 
which  resembles  a park ; and  here  we* 
heard  the  Cuckoo,  and  saw  May  in 
full  blossom:  but,  owing  to  various 
torrents  of  Lava,  we  were  obliged  to 
take  a zigzag  path,  in  some  places  un- 
pleasant.  The  Bosco  consists  chiefly 
of  stunted  Ilexes;  and  as  we  ascended 
through  it  the  thunder  continued,  though 
the  clouds  did  not  conceal  the  summit 
of  Monte  Agnola.  V e now  perceived 
a sensible  difference  in  temperature  - 
and  before  our  arrival  at  the  first  Refuse 
the  thermometer  fell  to  66°.  This  Re- 
fuge, seven  miles  from  Nicolosi,  and 
called  the  Casa  della  Rreve,  we  reached 
at  a quarter  before  two.  The  Hut  has 
no  door ; and  several  of  the  tiles  have 
been  blown  ofl  its  roof:  but  placing 
our  mattresses  in  the  dryest  part  of  the 
wet  pavement,  and  nailing  a coverlet 
over  the  doorway,  we  dined,  and  went 
to  bed.  The  Guides  and  Muleteers 
slept  round  an  immense  fire  on  the  out- 
side of  the  Hut  : and  at  10  o’clock  at 
night  we  got  up,  took  coffee  and  bread, 
and  put  on  warm  clothing.  'The  clouds 
had  dispersed,  the  stars  shone  brightly  • 
and  the  Guides  said  we  should  have  a 
fine  ascent;  especially  as  the  wind  (the 
thing  of  all  others  they  fear  most)  had 
subsided.  At  half-past  11,  when  the 
moon  rose,  we  set  out;  leaving  our 
mattresses,  &c.  in  the  care  of  a Lad 
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belonging  to  our  Guides:  and  before 
quitting  the  Bosco  we  passed  the  Grotta 
delle  Caprc,  a small  Cavern  formed  by 
Lava.  On  quitting  the  Bosco  we  found 
the  degree  of  cold  increase  ; the  ascent 
likewise  became  steeper;  and  a slight 
wind  arose.  Here  the  moon,  reflected 
in  the  Beviere  di  Lentini,  was  a beau- 
tiful object.  Previous  to  reaching  the 
snow  the  ascent  became  much  steeper  ; 
the  cold  augmented;  and  one  of  our 
party  lost,  for  a short  time,  the  use  of  a 
finger.  On  reaching  the  snow,  we 
found  it  hard,  and  very  slippery ; inso- 
much that  the  Mules  could  scarcely 
keep  upon  their  legs : however,  we  ar- 
rived without  any  accident  at  the  Casa 
degC  Inglesi  (during  summer  the  usual 
sleeping  place  on  A£tna)  about  a (juarter 
past  two  in  the  morning.  1 he  distance 
from  the  Casa  della  Neve  to  this  second 
Refuge  is  eight  miles.  We  found  its 
floors  covered  with  ice,  and  its  chairs 
and  table  w et  with  drippings  from  the 
roof;  the  necessary  repairs  of  which 
had,  during  the  previous  winter,  been 
neglected. 

“ Having  made  a fire,  and  boiled  some 
snow,  we  took  hot  soup  and  warm  wfine 
and  water;  after  w’hich,  leaving  the 
Mules  in  the  Refuge , w-e  proceeded,  at 
three  o’clock,  on  foot ; accompanied  by 
our  Guides ; who  told  us  the  walk  to 
the  Crater  wnuld  occupy  about  an 
hour ; adding,  that  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  allow  an  hour  and  a half,  in 
order  to  arrive  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
rise.  Between  the  Casa  degV  Inglesi 
and  the  Base  of  the  Cone  we  crossed  a 
considerable  tract  of  Frozen  Snow  and 
Lava ; finding  the  walk  over  the  former 
not  unpleasant ; but  owring  to  want  of 
daylight  it  wras  very  troublesome  to  cross 
the  Lava.  On  approaching  the  summit 
of  the  Cone  wre  found  ourselves  in  a cloud 
of  sulphur ; and  wrere  ordered,  by  the 
Guides,  to  move  quickly  to  the  west- 
ward ; by  doing  which  we  soon  got 
relieved  from  this  smoke,  so  dense  that 
it  nearly  blinded  us  for  the  moment. 

“ The  Edge  of  the  Cone  of  ./Etna  is 
much  w'ider  than  that  of  Vesuvius,  less 
sandy,  and  the  path  round  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  walk  upon.  The  ascent  likewise, 
though  longer,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Vesuvius  ; being  firmer,  and  abounding 
with  large,  steadily  fixed  stones,  which 
afford. good  footing.  We  found  the  Lava 

1 Near  the  summit  of  yEtna  is  a sheet  of  Lava, 
under  which  lies  a sheet  of  ashes,  and  under  the 
ashes  a very  thick  6heet  of  frozen  snow.  This 
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at  the  Edge  of  the  Cone  considerably 
heated  by  its  numerous  vapour-apertures ; 
jut  nevertheless  we  could  not  keep  our- 
selves tolerably  warm.  In  a (juarter  of 
an  hour,  howrever,  a gleam  of  light,  over 
Calabria,  announced  a brilliant  Sunrise: 
and  although  the  glorious  Orb  of  Day 
was  partially  concealed  by  clouds,  their 
tints  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
Other  clouds,  floating  on  the  sea,  re- 
sembled wool,  and  almost  hid  the  tops 
of  Vulcano  and  Lipari : but  these  clouds 
soon  dispersed ; and  we  then  saw  Strom- 
boli  and  the  neighbouring  Islands  dis- 
tinctly. Our  view  over  the  circuit  of 
Sicily  was  magnificent.  Every  moun- 
tain we  looked  upon  seemed  to  have 
shrunk  to  a hillock ; but  Melazzo,  Castro 
Giovanni,  the  Beviere  di  Lentini,  Au- 
gusta, and  Syracuse,  were  very  con- 
spicuous objects.  A most  curious  and 
singular  sight  was  the  Shadow  of  the 
Cone  of  /Etna,  in  the  shape  of  a Pyramid, 
formed,  apparently  "at  a distance,  over 
the  south  side  of  Sicily.  As  the  Sun 
rose,  this  Pyramid  decreased  in  height. 
The  thermometer  before  sunrise  fell  to 
30°.  When  the  wind  cleared  away  the 
vapours  we  occasionally  saw  dowm  the 
Crater  of  ./Etna,  which,  in  some  places, 
is  not  precipitous : to  walk  round  it  oc- 
cupies about  an  hour : but  it  has  none 
of  the  grandeur  displayed  by  the  Crater 
of  Vesuvius ; which  is  nearly  twice  its 
size  with  respect  to  circumference.  We 
quitted  this  stupendous  scene  with  the 
greatest  regret ; and  passing  once  more 
through  sulphur-vapours,  commenced 
our  descent  at  a steady  walking  pace. 
The  loftiness  of  the  Cone  was  now 
strikingly  apparent;  and  wre  felt  sur- 
prised to  see  how  high  we  had  ascended. 1 
After  taking  refreshments  at  the  Casa 
degC  Inglesi , w'e  remounted  our  Mules. 
Hence  the  descent  wras  rapid;  Snow 
nearly  covered  the  Piano  del  Lago : and 
passing  Montaguista,  we  went  close  to 
piles  of  Lava,  and  had  the  steepest  part 
of  /Etna  to  descend.  Nevertheless, 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we 
reached  the  Bosco;  took  off  our  extra 
clothing,  at  the  Casa  della  Neve , and  ar- 
rived by  10  o’clock  at  Nicolosi ; where, 
not  having  been  expected  till  a much 
later  hour,  wre  were  detained  some  time 
in  changing  the  Mules.  During  our 
descent  it  w*as  interesting  to  observe  the 
numerous  Craters  wrhich  presented  them- 

remarkable  spot  is  seldom  shown  to  Travellers, 
unless  it  be  inquired  for. 
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selves  to  view  : but,  proceeding  rapidly, 
without  diverging  from  our  course  duly 
to  examine  these  Craters,  we  reached 
Catania  at  a quarter  before  one  : and 
Abbate  declared  ours  was  the  quickest 
return  he  knew  of.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  at  Catania,  about  an  hour 
after  our  arrival,  was  77°.  ” 

The  above  account  is  so  accurately 
given,  and  the  precautions  taken,  to 
prevent  injury  from  cold,  were  so  ju- 
dicious, that  nothing  need  be  added  to  it 
except  this:  — On  returning  to  Nicolosi, 
every  Lady  would  do  well  to  take  a 
Lettiga  from  that  Village  to  Catania. 

The  Casa  degC  Inglesi,  in  1834,  was  re- 
ported to  be  weather-tight : but,  in  1826, 
the  snow  which,  owing  to  the  roof  being 
out  of  repair,  had  penetrated  into  the 
j Refuge,  rendered  it,  even  at  midsummer, 
so  wet  that  to  sleep  in  it  would  have 
been  dangerous.  Lord  Forbes  and  his 
Brother  Officers,  who,  in  the  genuine 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  erected  this  Re- 
fuge for  the  use  of  T ravellers,  were  not 
'properly  seconded  by  the  persons  to 
whose  management  they  confided  it. 

A party  of  English  Gentlemen,  who 
ascended  to  the  C rater  of  /Etna  during 
the  end  of  November,  1824,  gave  the 
following  account  of  their  journey  : — 

“ Being  advised  by  Abbate  to  sleep  at 
the  Casa  della  Neve,  we  did  not  set  out 
from  Catania  till  11  in  the  morning. 
The  conical  hills  in  the  first  Region  of 
/Etna  appear  to  be  formed  by  ashes, 
stones,  &c.  which  the  earth  ejects  at  the 
point  where  it  opens  to  discharge  Lava : 
and  after  a certain  length  of  time  ca- 
rious crystals  are  found  in  these  hills. 
Dining  at  Nicolosi,  we  recommenced 
our  journey  soon  enough  to  arrive  just 
before  dark  at  the  Casa  della  Neve.  In 
this  Hut  with  half  its  roof  untiled,  and 
no  door,  were  ourselves  and  six  Mules, 
Muleteers,  &c.,  a fire  made  with  green 
wood,  and  a dense  smoke,  which  threat- 
ened to  stifle  us  all ; for  the  Hut  has  no 
chimney.  We  had  provided  mattresses; 
and  after  supper  lay  down  to  sleep  if 
possible,  wrapped  in  our  leathern  Si- 
cilian cloaks,  which  proved  most  useful. 
The  Guides,  Muleteers,  &c.  sat  round 
the  fire.  Soon  after  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  all  started  for  the  Casa  degl’ 
Inglesi;  which,  our  Guides  told  us,  was 
a three  hours’  ride.  On  quitting  the 
Bosco  di  Paterno  we  found  the  cold  ex- 
cessive; insomuch  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  speak,  till  we  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Casa  deg! Inglesi.  Here, 
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one  of  our  Servants  became  sick  and 
giddy (the  common  effect  of  intense 
cold  on  Foreigners  on  the  Heights  of 
/Etna,  after  drinking  spirits)  “and  one 
of  the  Gentlemen  found  his  feet  so  com- 
pletely benumbed  that  it  was  some  time 
before  he  recovered  the  use  of  them  ; 
while  a Peasant  who  attended  the 
Guides,  suffered  agonies,  insomuch  as 
to  feel  seriously  ill,  by  putting  his  bare 
feet  close  to  a large  fire.  The  situation 
of  the  Casa  degl'Inglesi  is,  however,  so 
elevated  that  even  during  summer,  when 
Travellers  usually  sleep  here,  they  are 
compelled  to  have  large  fires ; but  ought 
not  to  approach  very  near  them.  On 
quitting  this  Refuge  we  found  the  weather 
fair  , and  experienced  no  inconvenience 
in  our  ascent  to  the  Crater,  except  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  : and  this  partlv 
resulted  from  the  hoods  of  the  Sicilian 
cloaks,  which  the  extreme  cold  obliged 
us  to  put  on.  The  Sun  had  risen  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of  /Etna;  and  was  a little, 
though  a very  little,  clouded : but  over- 
head, and  all  around  us,  we  had  a clear 
sky;  except  toward  the  north,  where 
the  clouds  lay  close  upon  the  land.  It 
was  a few  minutes  past  eight  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Crater;  whence  huge 
volumes  of  sulphureous  smoke  were 
issuing ; and  the  wind  being  high,  in- 
volved us  in  a small  portion  of  this  smoke 
toward  the  latter  part  of  our  ascent.  The 
Crater  is  angular,  and  of  a prodigious 
depth.  We  found  it  partially  obscured 
by  vapours;  which,  on  rising  into  the 
air,  were  tinted  by  the  Sun  with  a va- 
riety of  brilliant  colours : but  the  cold 
was  so  intense  that  we  could  scarcely 
continue  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  this 
exalted  situation  • where  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  fell  to  18°.  Our  feet, 
however,  from  having  sunk  some  way 
into  the  sooty  soil,  were  warm  ; and  on 
removing  part  of  the  soot,  to  look  for 
sulphur-spars,  we  found  the  heat  as 
strong  as  the  hand  could  bear. 

“ These  specimens  of  sulphur  are  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  most  deceptive 
things  imaginable;  for  their  delicate 
and  lovely  bloom  rubs  off  with  the 
slightest  friction.  On  our  descent  we 
visited  the  Torre  del  Filosofo ; thence 
proceeding  eastward,  till  the  Guides 
bandaged  our  eyes,  and  led  us  to  a 
point.  The  Rrink  of  the  Val  (lei  Rue, 
where,  on  sight  being  restored,  we  be- 
held a lofty  Precipice  and  a tremendous 
Crater.  Hence  we  descended  to  the 
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Casa  della  Neve-,  and  the  day  being  far 
advanced  we  were  under  the  necessity 
of  sleeping  at  Nicolosi,  in  an  Hotel 
more  distinguished  for  the  civility  and 
attention  of  its  Landlord,  than  for  his 
means  of  rendering  the  house  com- 
fortable.” 

A road  for  light  carriages,  in  distance 
about  70  miles,  has  been  recently  made 
from  Catania  to  Messina;  and  is  safe 
and  good ; except  that  near  the  latter 
City  it  crosses  innumerable,  though, 
generally  speaking,  small  beds  of  tor- 
rents ; which  are  always  rough,  and 
sometimes  not  exempt  from  small 
streams  of  water  pursuing  their  course 
to  the  sea. 

Vetturini,  at  Catania,  usually  charge 
for  three  strong  draught  horses,  a good 
travelling  Caleche,  with  four  inside 
places,  one  place  on  the  barouche-box 
by  the  side  of  the  Driver,  and  one  be- 
hind for  the  Roy  who  takes  care  of  the 
luggage,  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres 
a day,  Buonomano  not  inclusive.  The 
journey  usually  occupies  two  days ; and 
the  sleeping-place  is  either  Giarra , or 
Giardini,  as  best  suits  the  convenience 
of  Travellers. 

The  most  agreeable  plan  for  Persons 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  carriage- 
road,  is  to  drive  on  the  first  day  to  Aci 
Iteale ; dine,  and  bait  the  horses  there  ; 
and  thence  proceed  to  Giardini,  in  order 
to  sleep  at  that  place,  see  Tauromenium 
early  the  next  morning,  and  then  drive 
to  Messina  ; which  maybe  done  without 
stopping,  except  to  water  the  horses. 

The  Carriage-road,  on  emitting  Ca- 
tania, passes  within  view  ot  what  is  de- 
nominated the  Site  of  the  Port  of  Ulysses; 
traverses  the  Lava  of  1669,  and  proceeds 
by  a gradual,  though  long  ascent,  to 
Aci  lleale ; a large  and  beautifully 
situated  Town,  containing  10,000  In- 
habitants; and  still  handsome,  notwith- 
standing Earthquakes  and  torrents  of 
Lava,  which  have  shaken  down,  un- 
roofed, and  buried  several  of  its  build- 
ings. The  Hotel  here  is  tolerably  clean 
and  comfortable  ; and  might  be  used  as 
a sleeping-place. 

On  the  Sea-shore  below  Aci  Reale, 
and  at  ashort  distance  from  it,  are  several 
Objects  of  interest ; which,  by  the  aid 
of  Mules,  Travellers  sometimes  con- 
trive to  visit  while  their  horses  bait. 
One  of  these  Objects  of  Interest  is  The 
Scala  di  Ad:  according  to  fabulous  his- 


tory the  spot  where  that  Shepherd  was 
murdered  by  his  Rival.  The  Steps 
consist  of  ancient  Strata  of  Lava,  one 
above  another,  with  a layer  of  vegetable 
earth  between  each.  There  are  at  least 
Nine  Strata,  all  formed  by  different 
Eruptions:  and  a considerable  time 
must  have  elapsed  between  each  Erup- 
tion to  have  allowed  the  formation  of 
soil. 

Not  far  remote  from  the  Scala  di  Aci, 
at  Trizza,  are  the  Scopuli  Cydopam ; a 
cluster  of  rocky  I slands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  volcanic  and  basaltic  ; and  the 
substruction  is  a species  of  yellow  chalk, 
which  contains  small  crystals.  On  the 
summit  of  this  Island  is  a Spring  of 
fresh  water.  The  Island  next  to  this 
contains  fine  Basaltic  Columns : and 
five  other  Islands  belong  to  the  Group  ; 
though  only  three  bear  the  name  of 
Scopuli  Cyclopum.  Near  these  Rocks 
are  the  Caslello  di  Ad  ; a strongly  situated 
Fortress,  built  upon  ancient  Lava ; 
and  likewise  the  Site  of  what  is  called 
the  Port  of  Ulysses.  The  account,  how- 
ever, given  by  Homer  of  this  Port, 
which  he  mentions  as  “ commodious,” 
cannot  be  expected  to  agree  with  pre- 
sent appearances;  as  all  the  Eruptions 
of  JEtna  (immense  in  number)  are 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  subsequent 
to  his  time.  He  flourished,  according 
to  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  above  900 
years  before  the  Christian  aera:  and 
Pindar,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
gives  the  first  account  of  an  Eruption 
of  AJtna,  was  not  born  till  more  than 
500  years  after  the  death  of  Homer. 
Thucydides  is,  next  to  Pindar,  the 
earliest  authority  who  speaks  of  an 
Eruption ; and  he  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  between  the  llth  Olympiad, 
B.c.736,and  thc75th01ympiad,B.c.  479. 1 

From  Aci  lleale  the  Carriage-road 
goes  to  Giarra,  a considerable  Town 
containing  two  Inns;  the  best  of 
which,  The  Galignano,  is  provided  with 
tolerably  clean  beds : and  the  neatness 
of  the  houses  at  Giarra,  together  with 
the  number  of  Vessels  building  in  its 
Port,  announce  the  prosperity  of  its 
Inhabitants,  who  are  reputed  to  exceed 
14,000.  The  road  hither  is  hilly,  but 
good  ; and  the  prospects  are  beautiful. 

Travellers  not  pressed  for  time  fre- 
quently stop  at  Giarra,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Giardini ; hire  Mules  in  the 
former  Town,  and  make  an  excursion. 
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which  occupies  about  five  hours,  in 
order  to  visit  some  gigantic  Chestnut- 
trees,  one  of  which  is  called  “ Caslagno  iti 
cento  Cavalti.”  It  now  looks  like  Six 
Trees  close  together ; and  the  fact  per- 
haps may  be  that  it  is  a fine  old  Stock, 
whence  chestnut  underwood  was  cut ; 
and  that  Six  Sprays  were  allowed  to 
form  the  apparently  Six  Trees  in  ques- 
tion ; which  are,  in  the  aggregate,  about 
190  feet  in  circumference  at  3 feet  from 
the  earth.  Near  this  Tree  are  others 
of  an  extraordinary  size:  but  the  sur- 
rounding soil  is  so  peculiarly  rich  that 
all  its  productions  are  luxuriant : and  the 
immense  size  of  several  descriptions  of 
trees  in  Sicily  renders  the  dimensions  of 
these  Chestuuts  less  wonderful  than 
they  would  otherwise  appear.  The  dis- 
tance front  Giarra  to  the  Chestnut-trees 
is  about  six  miles : and  although  the 
path  is  steep,  and  the  footing  for  Mules 
slippery  and  disagreeable,  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  country  renders  the  ride 
delightful.  Persons  who  make  this  Ex- 
cursion, however,  would  find  it  difficult 
to  reach  Giardini  the  same  night. 

'Travellers  going  on  Mules,  instead  of 
availing  themselves  of  carriages,  from 
Catania  to  Messini,  frequently  make  a 
circuit  between  Giarra  and  Giardini, 
by  passing  through  Francavilla.  This 
circuitous  route  occupies  11  hours  ; but 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  compensates  for 
the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  The  Mule- 
track  from  Giarra  to  Francavilla  passes 
through  Calatabiano,  a picturesque 
Village  overhung  by  a Castle : thencfc 
it  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Tau-  ] 
reminius,  now  the  Alcantara,  up  a lovely 
Vale,  adorned  with  a view  of  Alula 
crowning  a lofty  rock,  and  likewise  with 
a view  of  Castigione,  finely  placed  on  a 
conical  Mount.  After  crossing  a wihj 
Brook  which  falls  in  a Cascade,  this 
sweetly  variegated  path  reaches  Franca- 
villa ; where  Travellers  should  ascend 
the  Hill  to  see  a magnificent  prospect; 
in  which  the  Capucnin  Convent  forms 
the  grand  feature.  Travellers  may 
likewise  vary  their  route,  by  going  to 
Francavilla  on  one  side  of  the  Taure- 
tninius,  and  returning  on  the  other. 
Thrown  across  this  river  is  an  Ancient 
Bridge,  now  a pile  of  ruins,  whence  the 
retrospective  view  may  with  truth  be 
called  enchanting.  The  distance  from 
Giarra  to  Francavilla  is  18  miles;  and 
thence  to  Giardini  10. 

But  to  return  to  the  Carriage-road. 
Giardini,  a dirty  Fishing  Town,  corn- 
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puted  to  be  about  40  miles  from  Catania, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  the 
circumstance  of  being  immediately 
under  the  Mountain  where,  placed  in 
the  most  magnificent  situation  imagin- 
able, ar  elite  Remains  of  Tatirominium. 
Giardini  contains  two  small  Inns  ; one 
of  which,  called  The  Albergo  alT  Uso  del 
Paese,  was,  during  1834,  kept  by  a re- 
spectable Man, whose  beds  were  tolerably 
clean,  and  who  did  his  utmost  to  ac- 
commodate Travellers.  The  other  Inn, 
called  La  Fortuna , was,  during  1834, 
kept  by  a Priest ; and  more  disgustingly 
dirty  than  any  other  Hovel  denomi- 
nated an  Hotel,  between  Palermo  and 
Messina  -.  added  to  which,  its  Master’s 
sole  aim  was  extortion  : and  in  order  to 
! accomplish  this  purpose,  and  deprive 
the  other  modest  little  Inn  of  custom, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  bribing  Vetturini 
and  Muleteers  to  bring  Travellers  to 
his  filthy  abode  ; and  then,  by  dint  of 
insolence,  compelling  them  to  pay  most 
extravagantly  for  beds  full  of  vermin, 
and  green  sticks,  called  materials  for 
making  a fire. 

The  ascent  fromGiardini  toTaormina, 
the  ancient  Taurominium,  is  in  length 
about  two  miles,  and  very  steep.  The 
road  passes  through  beds  of  torrents  : it 
is,  therefore,  liable  to  be  wet,  rough, 
and,  for  Pedestrians,  very  unpleasant. 
Travellers  consequently  seldom  attempt 

O,  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  at 
ini ; but,  after  sleeping  in  that 
Town,  usually  order  their  carriages, 
early  the  next  morning,  to  wait  for  them 
on  a spot  about  one  mile  and  a half 
from  Giardini,  and  in  the  way  to  Mes- 
sina, while  they  visit  Taurominium ; 
and  then  descend  to  join  their  carriages. 
Mules,  if  attainable,  might  aid  Tra- 
vellers in  ascending  from  Giardini  to 
Taurominium;  but  not  in  descending; 
because  the  path  is  often  slippery,  and 
occasionally  very  narrow.  This  circuit 
makes  in  distance,  about  three  miles 
and  a half. 

Taormina  is  beautifully  and  strongly 
situated,  on  the  declivity  of  wild  anil 
lofty  rocks,  in  a salubrious  air,  and 
crowned  by  an  ancient  Saracenic  Castle. 
This  now  inconsiderable  Town  was 
once  the  magnificent  City  of  Tauro- 
minium ; supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
from  the  Taurominius,  which  Hows  near 
it.  The  Zancleans  and  Hybla?ans,  in 
the  age  of  the  Elder  Dionysius,  built 
this  City  amidst  mountains,  at  that 
period  celebrated  for  the  grapes  they 
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produced,  and  the  prospects  they  ex- 
hibited 1 ; and  at  the  present  moment 
the  red  wine  of  Taormina  is  excellent. 

Here  are  interesting  monuments  of 
antiquity;  pre-eminent  among  which 
stands  the  Theatre , a colossal  Edifice 

5 laced  on  a height  above  the  modern 
’own,  and  commanding  a stupendous 
view  of  iEtna  ; the  Coast  stretching  to 
Messina,  and  the  Country  richly  cul- 
tivated, and  clothed  with  olive  and  mul- 
berry-trees, between  Giardini  and  Ca- 
tania. A peculiar  Hollow  in  the  upper 
part  of  a Ilock,  was  chosen  for  the  site 
of  this  Edifice  ; which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  Grecian ; although  its 
perfectly  semicircular  form,  instead  of 
that  resembling  a horse- shoe,  leads  to  a 
belief  that  it  underwent  alterations  by 
the  Romans,  whose  theatres  were  semi- 
circular. Its  Order  of  Architecture 
likewise  is  not  Doric,  but  Corinthian, 
a circumstance  which  strengthens  this 
belief.  The  Scena,  of  masonry,  and 
nearly  perfect,  had  Three  Entrances 
from  the  Postscenium  ; the  Centre-door 
being  much  larger  than  the  others. 
Between  the  Large  Door  and  each  of 
the  Small  Ones  were  three  Niches ; and 
beyond  each  of  the  Small  Doors  was 
one  Niche.  The  Proscenium  is  only 
five  palmi  in  breadth ; but  might,  never- 
theless, have  been  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  Chorus.  The  Orchestra  like- 
wise is  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  Edifice.  Under  the  Proscenium 
and  Scena  is  a Subterranean  Passage, 
in  part  open  to  the  Theatre.  The  use 
of  this  Passage  is  not  known ; but  An- 
tiquaries seem  inclined  to  suppose  it 
was  for  the  Prompter,  and  that  he  read 
the  Parts,  while  the  Actors  merely  sup- 
plied gesticulation.  The  Scenic  Masks, 
however,  comprising  a kind  of  speaking 
trumpet,  and  universally  worn  by  all 
the  ancient  Actors,  Mutes  excepted, 
prove  this  last  conjecture  to  be,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  groundless ; although 
the  Prompter’s  station,  notwithstanding, 
might  have  been  here.  On  each  flank 
of  the  Scena  are  Square  Structures, 
which  probably  were  Dressing-rooms 
for  the  Actors,  and  Withdrawing- rooms 
for  the  Audience,  in  case  of  bad  wea- 
ther. Under  the  Theatre  are  an  Aque- 
duct and  a Reservoir,  probably  con- 
structed to  convey  away  the  rain  which 
fell  in  the  Corridors,  and  likewise  on 
the  Seats : of  the  latter  no  vestige  re- 

1 See  Diodorus  Siculus,  xvi. 
v 2 These  Reservoirs  are  lined  with  a compo- 


mains.  The  Walls  appear  to  have  been 
lined  with  white  Marble,  Fragments  of 
which  are  discoverable : and  in  conse- 
quence of  an  excavation,  made  during 
tne  years  1748  and  1749,  a large  quan- 
tity of  Fragments  of  Columns  of  Gra- 
nite, Cipollino,  Porta  Santa,  and  Sa- 
ravenza  Marble  was  found  here ; an 
extraordinary  circumstance;  as  the 
Marbles  indigenous  to  Taurominium 
were  celebrated  for  their  beauty : but 
the  Romans  had  a rage  for  every  de- 
scription of  marble  : and  to  the  Romans, 
perhaps,  the  natives  of  Taurominium 
might  owe  foreign  kinds,  less  beautiful 
than  their  own.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
architectural  ornaments  found  in  and 
near  the  Theatre  of  Taurominium  evince 
its  magnificence : and  such  is  its  per- 
fection, with  regard  to  the  conveyance 
of  sound,  that  words  uttered  in  the 
lowest  tone  of  voice,  on  or  near  the 
Scena,  are  heard  distinctly  even  in  the 
Corridor  which  terminates  the  Edifice. 

The  Ancient  Saracenic  Castle , above 
the  Town  of  Taormina,  commands  a 
superb  view : and  Persons  not  afraid  of 
incurring  too  much  fatigue  by  extending 
their  researches  among  these  remains 
of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Saracenic 
Structures,  would  do  well  to  visit  the 
Castle  in  question. 

The  Naumachia  at  Taurominium  is  in 
shape  a parallelogram  ; containing  on 
one  side  37  Niches  alternately  large  and 
small.  The  length  of  this  Edifice  is 
425  palmi;  the  breadth  196  palmi. 
Channels  of  masonry  to  conduct  water 
are  still  discoverable  here ; and  the 
whole  Structure  appears  to  be  Roman  ; 
some  of  the  Bricks  which  compose  it 
having  Roman  characters  stamped  upon 
them.  Above  the  Naumachia  are  Re- 
mains of  five  Tiscinee , similar  to  each 
other  in  form,  but  not  in  size : they  were 
lined  with  the  Opus  Signinum ; and 
the  smallest  of  the  five  is  in  the  best 
preservation.  A row  of  Eight  Pillars 
divides  this  building  into  Two  Aisles 
128  palmi  long,  48  wide,  and  30  high  ; 
and  the  Apertures  for  the  entrance  of 
the  water  are  discoverable. 2 

The  Church  of  S.  Pancrazio  is  evi- 
dently the  Celia  of  an  Ancient  Grecian 
Temple ; the  Walls  of  which  are  still 
preserved : they  consist  of  large  blocks 
of  White  Marble,  joined  tcgetner  with- 
out cement ; and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  fWnous  Marble 

sition  resembling  the  Opus  Signinum,  though 
less  hard. 
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Quarry  in  this  neighbourhood.  Con- 
tiguous to  the  Church  are  Ruins  of  an 
Aqueduct ; and  likewise  Remains  of  a 
Wall  cased  with  White  Marble,  and  pro- 
bably the  Ruins  of  a Temple  erected  to 
Apollo  by  the  people  of  Naxos,  when 
they  found  an  Asylum  in  Taurominium. 
The  size  of  this  Structure  seems  to  have 
been  immense. 

The  Walls  of  the  ancient  City  of 
Taurominium  are  in  some  places  dis- 
coverable : and  the  Lava  of  /Etna  gave 
to  this  City,  as  it  did  to  Catania,  a Port. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  picturesque 
beauty  which  these  remains  of  fantastic 
Rocks  of  Lavajiave  left  on  the  Coast, 
between  Giardini  and  the  spot  where 
carriages  are  usually  ordered  to  wait  for 
Travellers  descending  from  Taormina  : 
indeed  that  one  mile  and  a half  of  road 
displays  scenery  sufficiently  enchanting 
to  compensate  for  all  the  extortion,  and 
almost  all  the  filth,  which  torment  Tra- 
vellers in  the  Albergo  della  Fortuna  at 
Giardini. 

The  distance  from  Giardini  to  Messina 
is  about  35  English  mites:  and  midway, 
at  the  Village  of  Latroianni,  it  might 
be  possible,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
sleep ; though  Vetturini  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  stopping  longer  than  an  hour, 
to  refresh  their  horses.  The  Road  on 
approaching  Messina,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  intersected  by  torrents ; but 
it  passes  through  a fine  country : and 
near  Sant  Alessio,  a Fort  erected  by  the 
British  Nation,  the  views  are  superb. 

Messina,  called  by  the  Siculi  Zancle, 
(a  Sickle)  from  its  Beach  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, 1600  years  before  the  Christian 
asra : and  some  of  the  classic  Writers 
report  that  Anaxilaus,  Sovereign  of 
Rhegium,  made  war  against  the  Zan- 
claians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Mes- 
senians  of  Peloponnesus ; and  after 
proving  decisively  victorious,  called  the 
conquered  City  Messana,  in  compliment 
to  his  allies.  This  event  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  about  400  years 
previous  to  the  Christian  mra.  In 
after-times  the  Mamertini  (mercenary 
soldiers)  took  possession  of  Messana ; 
subsequent  to  which  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans ; and  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  their  chief  Hold  in 
Sicily.  The  modern  Messenians  aided 
Ruggero  of  Normandy  in  delivering 
their  Country  from  the  Saracenic  yoke  ; 
and  were  recompensed  by  him  with  im- 
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munities,  some  of  which  they  still  re- 
tain. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  Messina  have 
latterly  been  great.  The  Plague,  in  1743, 
swept  off  full  50,000  of  its  citizens  : and 
the  Earthquake,  in  1783,  nearly  destroyed 
its  magnificent  Quay,  and  the  splendid 
Crescent  of  Edifices  by  which  it  was 
embellished.  These  Edifices,  the 
Pride  of  Messina,  were,  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, levelled  with  the  dust,  and  re- 
duced to  piles  of  ruins  : the  wide  Streets 
were  rendered  nearly  impassable  by 
fallen  buildings ; and  the  narrow  Streets, 
from  the  same  cause,  completely  blocked 
up.  Some  of  the  public  structures, 
however,  in  consequence  of  their  so- 
lidity, remained  standing;  and  among 
these  was  the  Cathedral : but  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  private  dwell- 
ings compelled  the  inhabitants  to  en- 
camp in  wooden  huts.  The  dreadful 
effects  of  this  Earthquake  were  not  oc- 
casioned by  one  shock  only,  but  by 
! several ; which  succeeded  each  other 
from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  of  the 
month  of  February.  The  first  shock 
was  the  most  violent ; but,  providentially, 
an  interval  of  a few’  minutes,  between 
the  first  and  second,  enabled  the  inhabit- 
ants to  escape  from  the  town,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  country.  At  the  Entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  on  the  Ca- 
labrian side,  a violent  shock  of  this 
Earthquake  being  felt  about  noon,  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood  fled  to  the 
Sea-shore ; where  they  remained  in 
safety  till  eight  o’clock  at  night ; when, 
owing  to  another  shock,  the  sea  swelled 
suddenly ; and  precipitating  its  tower- 
ing waves  on  the  beach,  ingulphed  up- 
ward of  1000  persons.  The  same  tre- 
mendous swell  sunk  the  vessels  in  the 
Port  of  Messina,  and  destroyed  the 
Quay.  The  dogs,  in  Calabria,  appeared 
to  anticipate  this  awful  convulsion  of  na- 
ture, by  howling  piteously ; the  sea-fowl 
flew  to  the  mountains  ; and  a noise,  like 
that  of  carriage-wheels  running  round 
with  great  velocity  over  a stone  pavement, 
preceded  the  first  shock  of  the  Earth- 
quake, while  at  the  same  moment  a 
dense  cloud  of  vapour  rose  from  Ca- 
labria, gradually  extending  to  the  Faro 
and  Town  of  Messina.  The  loss  of 
property  here,  public  and  private,  was 
immense : splendid  Churches,  Works 
of  Art,  Libraries,  and  Records,  being 
all  involved  in  the  common  ruin : but 
such  was  the  probity  of  the  Messinian 
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Merchants,  that  no  one  of  them  availed 
himself  of  this  severe  visitation  by  de- 
claring that  the  public  calamity  had  ren- 
dered nim  a bankrupt. 

Messina  is  large,  and  deliciously  situ- 
ated, partly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
in  a plain,  surrounded  by  a luxuriant 
country,  and  blessed  with  a climate  less 
oppressively  hot  than  any  other  place  in 
the  Island  during  summer,  and  at  all 
seasons  salubrious.  The  Inhabitants 
of  this  City  once  amounted  to  more 
than  80,000 ; but  their  number  is  much 
diminished.  The  Quay,  and  its  splen- 
did Edifices,  thrown  down  by  the 
Earthquake  of  1783,  are  rebuilt ; though 
not  with  their  original  magnificence. 
Most  of  the  Churches  and  private  Build- 
ings are  likewise  restored.  The  Corso 
is  a fine  Street ; and  the  Strada  Ferdi- 
nanda  one  of  the  widest,  cleanest,  and 
handsomest  Streets  in  Europe.  Part 
of  this  Street,  which  is  more  than  a mile 
and  a quarter  in  length,  runs  parallel 
with  the  Quay,  where  stand  the  Palazzo 
Comuuale  and  other  Public  Edifices 
called  the  'l'eatro  Maritime;  after  that 
erected  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  Em- 
manuel Filberto  of  Savoy,  which  was 
finished  in  1622,  and  thrown  down,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  1783. 

That  part  of  the  Teatro  Maritimo 
which  comprehends  the  Palazzo  Comu- 
nale  is  a beautiful  Edifice ; and  the 
Piazza  adjoining  to  it  is  ornamented 
with  a demi-eolossal  Statue,  in  bronze, 
representing  Ferdinando  I,  and  executed 
by  Nicolo  Mancusi.  Contiguous  to 
this  Statue  is  another  demi-colossal 
work  in  bronze,  representing  Carlo  III, 
and  executed  by  Buceti : and  here 
likewise  is  a celebrated  Fountain,  by 
Fra  Giovanni  Angelo  Montorsoli,  re- 
presenting Neptune  as  drawn  by  four 
Sea-horses  and  in  the  act  of  calming 
a tempest  excited  by  Scylla  and  Cha- 
ry bdis. 

The  Cathedral,  a spacious  Edifice, 
displays  on  the  outside  both  Saracenic 
and  Norman  architecture.  The  inside 
is  shaped  like  a Latin  cross,  and  em- 
bellished with  26  columns  of  Egyptian 
Granite  surmounted  by  Capitals  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  probably  taken  from 
ancient  Temples.  Marbles  of  different 
kinds  compose  the  Pavement ; which 
is  crossed  by  a Meridian  Line : the 

High  Altar,  superbly  decorated,  was 
one  of  the  first-made  specimens  of  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  Work,  called  Opera  di 


Commesso.  It  consists  of  the  most 
rare  and  costly  pietre  dure,  representing 
figures  and  flowers  in  their  natural 
colours.  Behind  the  High  Altar  is  a 
Pyramid  containing  a Portrait  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin ; and  the  Cupola  under 
which  the  Altar  stands  is  encrusted 
with  well-preserved  Mosaics,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  days  of 
King  Federico  and  the  Archbishop 
Guidotto.  In  the  Choir  is  a Pulpit 
painted  by  Guagliati,  a Sicilian,  whose 
style  resembles  that  of  Tintoretto  : the 
Church  likewise  contains  a Marble 
Pulpit  decorated  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  by 
Gaggini ; and  a Foil t_ encrusted  with 
Mosaics,  reputed  to  be  the  work  of 
Gaddo  Gaddi,  Fiorcntino.  The  two 
Side  Doors  of  this  Cathedral  were  de- 
signed and  sculptured  by  Polidoro  da 
Caravaggio ; they  are  beautifully  exe- 
cuted : and  on  a Column  which  sup- 
ports the  Vase  for  Holy  Water,  near  the 
Sacristy-door,  is  a Greek  Inscription 
denoting  that  ,'Esculapius  and  Hygeia 
were  the  tutelary  Divinities  of  the  City. 
The  Plate  belonging  to  the  Sacristy 
merits  notice,  as  it  was  made  by  Gue- 
vara, a celebrated  Artist,  called  the  Cel- 
lini of  Sicily. 

The  1 huzza  del  Duoma  contains  o 
Fountain,  the  decorations  of  which  were 
sculptured  by  Fra  Giovanni  Angelo; 
and  a colossal  Equestrian  Statue  of  bronze, 
by  Serpotta,  representing  Carlo  II, 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Two  Sicilies : 
his  Horse  is  particularly  admired. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Gregorio,  to  which 
a Ladies'  Convent  is  annexed,  was  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  Tem- 
ple, supposed  to  have  been  consecrated 
to  Jove.  It  stands  on  a lofty  eminence ; 
commands  a magnificent  view  ; and  is 
more  superbly  and  more  elegantly  deco- 
rated than  any  other  church  at  Mes- 
sina. A peculiarly  fine  copy  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  Saint  Gregorio  at 
Bologna  is  found  here. 

The  Library  belonging  to  the  Colleggio, 
or  Public  Seminary,  merits  notice.  It 
once  contained  a very  large  and  rare 
collection  of  Manuscripts,  and  of 
Printed  Works,  executed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Art : but  public  ca- 
lamities lessened  this  collection : still, 
however,  a considerable  number  of  rare 
Greek  Manuscripts,  together  with  print- 
ed Volumes  of  the  earliest  date,  may  be 
found  in  this  Library ; which  is  shown 
with  the  utmost  civility  to  Travellers. 
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The  Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale  contains 
a colossal  Statue,  in  bronze,  of  Don  Gio- 
vanni of  Austria,  by  Calamech. 

The  Orto  Botanico  is  a small  though 
pretty  Garden,  which  contains  several 
plants  indigenous  to  Africa,  together 
with  a considerable  number  of  those 
found  in  Sicily : but  this  Garden,  in 
1834,  was  recently  made  and  scarcely 
finished. 

The  Citadel,  erected  in  1647,  by  Carlo 
II,  is  strongly  and  handsomely  built ; 
and  provided,  according  to  report,  with 
300  pieces  of  artillery.  A garrison  of 
4000  men  is  deemed  sufficient  for  this 
Fortress ; which  merits  the  observation 
of  travellers  ; but  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out an  order  from  its  Governor.  Be- 
yond the  Citadel  are  the  Protestant 
Burial-ground;  the  I.azzarctto ; the 
Salt  Works,  and  the  Modern  Pharos  ; 
which  stands  almost  close  to  the  Eddies 
of  Charybdis  ; and  was  erected  in  1 555, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Fra  Gio- 
vanni Angelo.  The  Salt  Pits  serve  as 
an  Asylum  to  several  Foreign  Aquatic 
Birds ; among  which  are  tne  Pelican, 
the  Anas  Sponsa,  the  Anas  Autumnalis, 
and  the  Anns  Spectabilis. 

On  standing  near  the  modern  Pharos 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  Current 
now  reported  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina  alternately  every 
six  hours,  which  occasions  Breakers 
called  Charybdis,  but  is  rarely  danger- 
ous at  the  present  moment.  Judg- 
ing from  the  appearance  of  the  water 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  sunken  rocks 
under  these  Eddies  : though  the  strength 
of  the  Currents  alone  would  account 
for  the  phenomenon  ; and  induce  us  to 
credit  the  records  respecting  vessels 
having  been  whirled  round  by  these 
Eddies,  not  only  in  ancient  but  likewise 
in  modern  times.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate,  from  this  point,  the  oppo- 
site Coast  of  Calabria,  and  the  Town  of 
Reggio,  only  a few  miles  distant,  with- 
out believing  .Eschylus,  who  tells  us 
that  the  name  of  Rhegium  is  owing  to  a 
great  convulsion  of  nature,  which  se- 
vered Italy  and  Sicily  from  each  other. 

The  capacious  and  magnificent  Port  of 
Messina  is  semicircular,  safe,  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  scenery,  and 
viewed  to  most  advantage  when  ap- 
proached by  the  Straits : the  entrance 
to  which  is  stupendously  fine ; as  are 
all  the  prospects  down  this  narrow  Chan- 
nel. Scylla  presents  itself  on  the  fertile 
coast  of  Calabria  ; and  assumes  the  ap- 


pearance of  a lofty  rock  separated  by 
some  accidental  circumstance  from  the 
main  land ; to  which,  however,  it  still 
joins.  The  towering  and  beautiful  Pro- 
montory of  Pelorum,  with  the  ancient 
Pharos  and  Town  of  Messina,  present 
themselves  on  the  right  ; while,  guard- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Harbour,  stands 
the  venerable  Fortress  of  S.  Salvadore, 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  Citadel 
the  strongest  Hold  at  Messina. 

It  is  said  that  a Ruinous  Tower,  near 
Fort  Castellacio,  which  commands  Mes- 
sina on  the  land-side,  was  erected  by 
Richard  I,  of  England. 

The  Promenades  round  this  City 
are  embellished  with  lovely  views;  the 
finest  is  that  displayed  at  the  Tele- 
graph, which  stands  on  a lofty  hill  about 
five  miles  from  the  Town.  A road  for 
light  carriages  has  been  recently  made 
to  the  summit  of  this  hill.  There  like- 
wise is  a road  for  light  carriages  to  the 
Citadel ; and  thence  to  the  Pharos  which 
overlooks  Charybdis.  The  Town  also, 
generally  speaking,  is  well  paved,  and 
may  be  called  carrozzabile. 

Messina  possesses  two  Theatres ; and 
is  enlivened  by  a Conversazione  with 
dancing  once  a fortnight.  It  likewise 
possesses  three  tolerably  good  Hotels, 
the  best  of  which,  in  1834,  was  the  Gran 
Bretagna.  The  Albergo  de'  Fiorentini 
has  been  recently  opened,  and  stands, 
as  does  the  Gran  Bretagna,  in  a pleasant 
situation  ; but  is  small.  The  I^eone  d'oro 
contains  several  large,  airy,  and  clean 
rooms ; and,  in  1834,  the  table  was  well 
served.  The  situation  of  the  house  is 
not,  however,  pleasant ; and  no  one  of 
these  Hotels  would,  for  a long  residence, 
prove  comfortable;  which  is  unfortu- 
nate in  a Place  where  ready-furnished 
private  lodgings  can  seldom'  if  ever  be 
met  with. 

The  necessaries  of  life,  at  Messina, 
are  cheap  and  abundant.  Fish  (includ- 
ing the  Pesche  Spada,  the  Murama 
Anguilla,  and  the  Murtena  Gymnotho- 
rax,  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ) is  most  excellent : butchers’  meat 
is  good  : wild  fowl,  including  the  Fran- 
colino,  or  Heath  Cock,  and  the  wild 
Peacock,  is  reported  to  be  plentiful ; ns 
are  hares  and  rabbits.  Bread,  wine, 
kitchen-vegetables,  butter,  cows’  milk, 
and  fruit,  are  good  : the  last  indeed  is 
delicious,  and  the  water  here  is  deemed 
the  best  in  the  Island.  Another  very 
great  advantage  to  Messina,  during  the 
year  1834,  was  that  of  having  a skil- 
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ful  resident  Scotch  Physician,  Doctor 
Nimmo. 

Silks  for  dresses,  silk  stockings,  light 
broad  cloth,  and  carpets  somewhat  si- 
milar to  those  of  Turkey,  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  City.  Coral  and  valuable 
shells  may  be  obtained  here  ; £rain  of 
all  descriptions,  and  plants  indigenous 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  grow  in  the 
environs.  The  neighbouring  Moun- 
tains produce  granite,  crystals,  alabaster, 
transparent  and  opaque  sulphur,  silver, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  and  antimony  ; but 
the  principal  articles  for  exportation  at 
Messina  are  raw'  silk  and  manufactured 
silks,  olive,  and  linseed  oil. 

With  respect  to  ancient  buildings, 
this  City  is  a barren  waste;  as  every 
vestige  of  Greek  and  Homan  edifices 
seems  to  have  been  shaken  dowm,  or  in- 
gulphed  by  earthquakes.  Columns, 
which  probably  adorned  a Temple  con- 
secrated to  Neptune  on  this  shore,  are 
how’ever  seen  in  the  Cathedral:  and 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Messina  was  once 
adorned  with  a celebrated  Statute  of 
Cupid,  by  Praxiteles,  which  Verres, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  pur- 
loined. 

The  Vetturini  at  Messina  supply 
Travellers  with  Job-carriages  ( Caleches) 
for  the  Town  and  its  environs;  and 
also  provide  them  with  good  Caleches 
and  horses,  either  for  Catania  or  Paler- 
mo. 1 Moreover,  the  Master  of  the 
Gran  Bretagna,  at  Messina,  had,  in 
1834,  a Brother,  by  name  Nobile,  w-ho 
undertook  to  guide  and  attend  upon 
Travellers  purposing  to  make  the  tour 
of  the  Island  by  the  Sea-coast,  instead 
of  going  by  the  Carriage-road  to  Paler- 
mo. Nobile  is  deemed  the  most  eligible 
Guide  at  Messina;  but  as  persons  of 
this  description  are  frequently  absent 
from  their  place  of  residence,  and  as 
good  Guides  are  rare,  except  at  Paler- 
mo, Travellers  going  in  a Steam-packet 
to  Messina,  in  order  to  make  the  tour 
of  Sicily,  would  find  their  account  in 
bringing  with  them  from  Naples  either 
Gioacchino  Peruggi,  who  might,  in 
1834,  be  heard  of  at  No.  30,  Strada  S. 
Lucia,  or  Salvatore  Sale,  w'ho  may  al- 
ways be  heard  of  at  the  Albergo  della 
Gran  Bretagna  in  Naples.  Both  these 
Persons  are  respectable,  intelligent,  well 
acquainted  with  Sicily,  and  accustomed 
to  conduct  Travellers  round  that  Island. 


1 The  best  Vetturino  at  Messina,  in  1834, 
was  reputed  to  be  Pietro  Valdala,  Largo  del 
Teatro  Grande. 


The  summit  of  Capo  Pelora  merits 
notice,  on  account  of  the  sublime  View 
it  exhibits  : traces  of  ancient  Edifices, 
perhaps  Pelasgic,  may  be  found  there. 

Melazzo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Messina,  likewise  merits  notice.  The 
Bridle-road  to  this  Town  is  good,  and 
commands  bold  scenery.  Melazzo  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
Mylrr,  w here  Ulysses’s  Companions  slew 
the  Oxen  of  the  Sun.2  The  Herds 
consecrated  to  Apollo  were  labouring 
oxen,  employed  in  tillage;  and  it  was 
esteemed,  by  the  Ancients,  a profanation 
to  destroy  a labouring  ox,  and  criminal 
to  eat  it.  Between  Melazzo  and  Lipari 
was  fought,  by  Octavius  Caesar  and 
Marcus  Agrippa,  against  Sextus  Pom- 
pey,  the  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  that  piratical  Commander; 
who  fled  by  night  to  Melazzo,  and 
thence  took  refuge  with  Anthony. 

Melazzo  is  a w-ell-fortified  Town,  en- 
riched by  a Thunny  Fishery  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  and 
from  the  beginning  of  August  till 
September.  The  Spada  Fishery  also 
enriches  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

An  Excursion,  by  Water,  is  frequently 
made  from  Messina,  to  visit  Scylla,  and 
land  at  Reggio,  about  four  leagues  dis- 
tant; whither,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  be  towed  part  of  the  way  by- 
oxen,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the 
Current.  Iteggio,  anciently  Rhegium, 
displays  melancholy  traces  of  the  Earth- 
quake of  1783.  One  handsome  Street, 
in  w-hich  stands  the  Cathedral,  is,  how- 
ever, capable  of  being  perfectly  restored 
without  much  expense. 

The  Cathedral  deserves  notice : the 
University  contains  curious  imitations 
of  Plants  : the  Manufactory  of  Berga- 
motte-Oil  is  w-orth  seeing:  and  in  this 
Town  Travellers  are  shown  a house, 
called  the  Birth-place  of  Ariosto;  al- 
though Reggio  in  Italy,  Jiegium  I.epi- 
dum , is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where 
that  great  Poet  was  born. 

The  Author  of  this  Work  cannot 
close  the  account  she  has,  in  the  fore- 
going Pages,  ^iven  of  the  most  inte- 
resting part  of  Sicily,  without  expressing 
her  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Prior,  Turner, 
and  Thomas,  Bankers,  at  Palermo;  to 
the  Family  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  British 

2 See  Homer’s  Odyssey,  Book  XII. 
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Vice-Consul  at  Syracuse,  he  being  ab- 
sent in  1834 ; and  likewise  to  l.  L. 
Payson,  Esq.,  Banker,  the  American 
Consul  at  Messina,  for  their  kindness 
in  promoting  the  purpose  for  which  she 
visited  Sicily,  by  giving  her,  with  re- 
spect to  that  Island,  every  information 
she  required,  and  by  showing  her  the 
most  gratifying  attention.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Payson  she  feels  peculiar 
thankfulness,  having  no  claims  what- 
ever upon  them,  who  are,  unfortunately 
for  the  British  Isles,  no  longer  her 
Compatriots.  She  likewise  feels  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  repeat  her  acknow- 
ledgments to  E.  I.  Kudge,  Esq.  and 
other  intelligent  and  enlightened  British 
Travellers,  who,  not  many  years  since, 
visited  Sicily,  and  from  whose  Journals, 
kindly  submitted  to  her  perusal,  she 
derived  correct  and  important  instruc- 
tion. 

Travellers,  in  order  to  complete  their 
Tour  round  the  Sea-coast  of  Sicily, 
usually  prefer,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, to  embark  in  a Spcronara  at 
Messina,  visiting  the  Lipari  Islands, 
and  going  thence  to  Cefalu  ; instead  of 
going  by  land  to  the  latter  Place : for 
although  the  Mule-track  is  good,  as  far 
as  Melazzo,  it  is  rough  and  mountainous 
thence  to  Cefalu. 1 

This  little  voyage,  generally  speaking, 
occupies  about  three  days ; and  is  not 
incommodious;  because  a Speronara 
has  a deck,  with  a fixed  awning  for  Pas- 
sengers; who  eat  and  sleep  under  it; 
finding  their  own  mattresses,  pillows 
and  coverlets. 

The  following  account  is  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  an  English  Gen- 
tleman who  went  from  Messina  to  Ce- 
falu by  sea,  during  Midsummer,  1826 : — 

“ We  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning 
in  our  Speronara,  with  a Helmsman, 
10  Rowers,  and  2 Boys.  After  pass- 
ing the  Faro,  we  found  the  wind  un- 
favourable ; and  taking  in  our  sails, 
rowed  to  Acqua  Nera,  landing  there,  at 
one  o’clock.  At  a quarter  past  five  the 
wind  dropped ; the  sea  was  calm  ; and 
we  resumed  our  voyage.  A fair  breeze 
during  the  night  brought  us  near  Strom- 
boli , the  ancient  Strongyle,  where,  with 
occasional  rowing,  wre  arrived  at  nine  in 
the  morning.  By  the  aid  of  a letter  of 
recommendation  to  a Priest,  called  Don 

1 A Speronara  is  a safe  kind  of  boat,  with  from 
6 to  10  oars,  according  to  its  size,  and  a Helms- 
man. The  hire  of  a Speronara  large  enough  to 


Giuseppe,  we  procured  a room  to  dine 
in,  and  feasted  on  exquisite  figs.  At 
half-past  two  we  set  out  for  the  summit 
of  the  Mountain , finding  the  ascent 
rapid,  and  the  heat  excessive.  The 
depth  of  the  sand,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  path,  render  this  ascent  more  toil- 
some than  those  of  iEtna  and  Vesuvius : 
it  occupied  nearly  three  hours.  From 
the  summit  wre  saw  the  Crater  about 
half-way  down  ; and  the  sight  was  grand 
and  imposing.  The  Eruptions  were 
only  occasional ; and  resounded  like 
cannon,  shaking  the  ground.  At  eight 
in  the  evening  we  re-embarked;  and 
rowed  under  the  Island  till  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  beautiful  little  Volcano. 
Two  small  Mouths  threw  up  fire  inces- 
santly; that  on  the  south  being  the  most 
active;  and,  at  intervals,  its  force  in- 
creased : while  a northern  Mouth,  be- 
tween every  6th  and  10th  minute, 
threw  up  large  quantities  of  stones  : 
but  they  were  ejected  with  less  violence 
than  those  thrown  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  finest  Eruption  we  saw 
startled  us ; for  it  began  with  a sound, 
like  the  discharge  of  artillery;  which 
was  followed  by  a shower  of  stones  so 
vivid  that  the  whole  side  of  the  Moun- 
tain glowed  with  these  bounding  red-hot 
balls.  Some  of  the  largest  broke  to 
pieces  as  they  rebounded  against  others ; 
but,  before  they  reached  the  sea,  their 
heat  was  nearly  gone.  These  Erup- 
tions, reflected  in  the  water,  were  mag- 
nificent. 

Leaving  thjs  extraordinary  scene,  we 
steered  with  a fair  wind  for  Lipari ; and 
at  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
were  close  to  its  remarkable  Hill  of 
White  Pumice;  which  is  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  a source  of  wealth 
to  the  Island.  We  cast  anchor  close  to 
the  Lazzaretto  at  10  o’clock ; and  re- 
mained on  board  till  1 ; waiting  for 
our  passports;  because  the  Authorities 
were  not  quickly  found,  it  being  a 
Festa.  At  one,  however,  the  British 
Vice-Consul,  hearing  of  our  arrival, 
invited  us  to  his  house ; and  received 
us  most  hospitably.  Lipari  contains 
Hot  Baths , about  four  miles  from  the 
Port,  in  a rocky  narrow  Valley. 

We  slept  on  this  Island:  and  em- 
barking next  morning  at  a quarter  before 
four,  reached  the  Bay  of  Vulcano  at  a 

convey  half  a dozen  Passengers  from  Messina 
to  Cefalfc,  is  about  15  ounces,  which  make  45 
Neapolitan  ducats. 
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quarter  before  five.  The  Bay  exhibits 
Wild  Rocks.  This  Island  rose  out  of 
the  sea  202  years  previous  to  the  Chris- 
tian a?ra;  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Greeks  to  Vulcan:  indeed  all  the  Li- 
pari  Islands  were  denominated  Vulcani 
Insula:.  We  landed  at  five ; and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  reached  the  base  of 
the  Crater ; to  the  summit  of  which  the 
ascent  is  gradual,  the  path  good,  and 
the  time  occupied  in  ascending  about 
40  minutes.  We  went  down  by  an  easy 
declivity  into  the  Crater;  which  is  deep, 
grand,  and  exceedingly  splendid  with 
respect  to  the  colours  of  its  crystal-sul- 
phurs, large  numbers  of  which  are  con- 
tinually collected.  On  retracing  our 
steps  we  reached  the  summit  at  10 
minutes  past  7 ; and  embarked  in  our 
Speronara  at  8.  Having  cleared  Vul- 
cano,  we  steered  for  Cefalu : but 

the  appearance  of  a strange  Sail  made 
us  cautious,  as  we  had  been  told  of 
Pirates:  and  soon  after  passing  Cajio 
d’ Orlando,  wre  coasted  along  to  Cefalu; 
arriving  there  about  midnight.  Next 
morning  we  got  pratique ; settled  with 
our  Captain,  gave  his  men  a buonamano , 
and  did  not  regret  having  made  this 
little  voyage,  by  which  wre  were  much 
interested,  though  considerably  fa- 
tigued.” 

Cefalu,  which  stands  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cephalcedium , is  beautifully 
situated,  and  said  to  contain  10, OCO  In- 
habitants. Ruggero  erected  its  Cathe- 
dral, in  consequence  of  a vow  he  made, 
during  a tempest  which  overtook  him 
in  the  Gulph  of  Salerno,  and  put  his 
life  in  danger  for  two  days.  The  vow 
imported  that  wherever  he  might  chance 
to  land  he  would  raise  a Temple  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  Human  Race.  The 
tempest  drove  him  to  Cefalu  ; w'here 
he  landed  in  safety,  and  built  its  Ca- 
thedral, probably  with  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Cephalcedium  ; w'hich  had 
fallen  to  decay  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Nave  and  Choir  of 
this  Church,  raised  as  a Votive  Offering, 
are  ornamented  with  ancient  Columns 
and  ancient  Capitals:  the  two  Pillars 
between  the  Nave  and  Transept  display 
Figures  of  Men  supporting  the  Abacus ; 
and  beyond  the  Nave  are  Mosaics.  No 
vestiges  remain  of  Cephalcedium , which 
stood  above  the  modern  Town,  except 
a Fragment  of  its  Walls,  consisting  of 
quadrilateral  stones  put  together  with- 
out cement,  and  reported  to  be  of  a 


more  extraordinary  size  than  any  others 
applied  in  Sicily  to  the  same  purpose. 

Travellers  who  arrive  by  water  at 
Cefalu  are  liable  to  a short  detention  at 
the  Custom-house,  before  they  proceed 
to  Termini , which  is  24  miles  distant. 
The  Mule-path  (there  being  no  Car- 
riage-road) lies  between  coppices  of 
aloes  and  myrtles ; and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  this  ride  is  about  five  hours  and 
a quarter. 

Termini  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Thermcc  Himerenses , on  account  of  its 
Hot  Baths;  remains  of  an  ancient 
Edifice,  semicircular,  but  nevertheless 
conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  Baths, 
may  be  traced  in  the  modern  Town  ; 
which  is  fortified  with  strong  Walls  and 
a Castle,  and  furnished  with  a tolerable 
Hotel.  The  modern  Town  likewise 
contains  Hot  Salt  Baths.  Hence  to 
Palermo  there  is  a good  Carriage-road, 
24  miles  in  distance. 

To  the  vegetable  productions  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Pages,  may 
be  added  hemp  and  cotton  ; and,  accord- 
ing to  report,  the  tea-shrub,  similar  to 
that  which  grows  in  China,  and  the 
coffee-shrub,  similar  to  that  found  in 
Africa,  are  indigenous  here. 

The  Oxen  throughout  the  Island  are 
of  a dun  colour,  large,  strong,  beauti- 
fully shaped,  and  adorned  w-ith  horns  in 
length  and  thickness  so  extraordinary  as 
to  render  these  fine  animals  perfectly 
majestic,  and  worthy  of  being  denomi- 
nated “The  Oxen  of  the  Sun.”  The 
immense  flocks  of  Merinos  Sheep  which 
browrse  on  the  heaths  of  Sicily  are  like- 
wise beautiful  animals,  small  in  size, 
and  clothed  with  black  wool,  which 
hangs  down  to  their  feet.  Here  also  is 
a species  of  Ram  so  large  that  one 
might  readily  fancy  Ulysses  could  have 
swung  himself  under  such  an  animal, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cave  of 
Polyphemus. 

With  respect  to  Climate,  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  Island  are  wholesome 
during  Winter,  and  the  four  first  wrecks 
of  Spring : but  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
season,  in  Summer,  Autumn,  and  even 
till  the  middle  of  November,  MaT  aria 
prevails  in  several  Places ; especially  at 
Selinuntium,  at  and  near  Lentini  and 
Carlentini,  and  likewise  at  and  near 
Syracuse. 

Sicilian  Scenery,  so  far  as  relates  to 
colours,  is  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  gay 
and  brilliant ; the  sky  in  general  being 
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cloudless,  and  the  sunrise  and  sunset 
magnificent  beyond  description.  Sicily, 
however,  is  not  uniformly  beautiful ; 
for  although  some  tracts  are  luxuriant 
to  excess,  and  cultivated  to  perfection, 
others  are  dreary,  wild,  and  neglected : 
and  this  extensive  Island,  once  so  fertile 
that  it  is  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  re- 
compensed the  Husbandman  100  fold, 
does  not  at  present  contain  any  surplus 
of  agricultural  wealth,  nor,  according 
to  the  highest  computations,  above 
1,700,000  inhabitants. 

The  Sicilians,  taken  collectively,  are 
good-humoured,  though  prone  to  mo- 
mentary wrath  ; acute,  animated,  elo- 
quent, and  endued  with  considerable 
talents ; but,  owing  to  that  fickleness  of 
disposition  common  to  the  Descendants 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  are  said  to 
be  less  pre-eminent  in  arts  and  sciences 
than  perseverance  might  make  them. 
They  arc  proud  of  what  their  Country 
once  was,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  might,  if 
encouraged,  render  them  again  a pow- 
erful People.  They  are  accused  of  an 
unwarrantable  propensity  to  jealousy, 
originating  perhaps  from  their  being  too 
sensitive.  In  eating  and  drinking  the 
modern  Sicilians,  unlike  their  Ances- 
tors, are  very  temperate,  and  appear  to 
indulge  in  but  few'  luxuries.  For  hos- 
pitality to  strangers  they  were,  however, 
always  famed ; and  respecting  this  virtue 
the  present  Race  have  not  degenerated 
from  their  Ancestors;  as  the  poorest 
Sicilian  Peasant  will  offer  the  best  of 
every  thing  his  cottage  affords  to  the 
Traveller  who  pauses  at  his  door. 

A striking  instance  of  hospitality  in 
a much  higher  rank  of  life  demands 
notice.  The  Author  of  the  foregoing 
Pages,  with  the  Viscountess  Ashbrook 
and  Miss  Flower,  whom  she  had  the 
honour  of  accompanying  round  the 
Island,  were  on  their  way  from  Catania 
to  Trapani ; and  in  consequence  of 
having  been  provided,  at  the  first  named 
Town,  with  bad  mules  and  worthless  ' 
muleteers,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
their  destined  sleeping-place,  Caltagi- 
rone.  The  weather,  too,  was  bad  ; for 
it  rained  torrents ; and  the  muleteers 
seeing  their  mules  slide  at  every  step, 
declared  “ they  could  not  proceed  far- 
ther than  the  country  residence  of  the 
Cavaliere  Antonino  Grimaldi  Colonna, 
who  often  sheltered  distressed  Travel- 
lers, and  whose  old  castle  was  close 
at  hand."  Without  longer  delay,  into 


the  Cavaliere’s  farm-yard  they  marched, 
conducting  their  mules  and  passengers 
to  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  The  Cava- 
liere and  his  family,  on  hearing  the 
mule-bells,  ran  down  their  Grecian 
outside  staircase  (which  was  deluged 
with  rain)  to  receive  and  make  welcome 
their  troublesome  and  uninvited  guests ; 
instantly  providing  the  best  meal  their 
larder  could  furnish,  and  resigning  their 
own  beds  to  the  Author’s  friends  and 
herself;  doing  the  whole  with  an  ala- 
crity w hich  doubled  the  obligation. 

The  Sicilian  Peasants  are,  generally 
speaking,  civil,  sober,  and  honest ; and 
their  manners,  customs,  and  domestic 
economy,  are  said  to  be  at  this  mo- 
ment what  Theocritus  represents  them. 
They  appear  to  live  chiefly  on  goats' 
milk,  fruit,  kitchen-vegetables,  and 
bread,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  countrv 
villages. 

Against  one  description  of  Peasants 
called  Leltiga-men  and  Muleteers,  Tra- 
vellers should,  however,  be  guarded  ; as 
nolhing  but  the  check  of  an  intelligent, 
spirited,  and  respectable  Guide,  who 
hires  and  pays  them,  for  his  Employers, 
can  keep  these  knavish  Poors  in  order. 

The  costume  of  the  Female  Peasants 
of  Sicily  is  Grecian,  unless  it  be  in  large 
Towns,  where  the  Spanish  Mantilla  is 
almost  universally  worn  in  the  streets 
and  churches. 

Black  leather,  or  oilskin  cloaks,  with 
pointed  Capuchin- hoods,  are  worn  in 
bad  weather  by  every  Sicilian  horseman. 

PARTICULARS  RELATIVE  TO  TRAVELLING 
IN  SICILY, 

A Lettiga,  the  national  carriage  of 
this  Island,  holds  two  persons,  and  is 
in  shape,  something  like  the  body  of  a 
1 is-d-  I is.  This  A ehicle,  provided  with 
poles  resembling  those  of  a Sedan-chair, 
is  carried  by  porter-mules,  as  the  body 
of  a travelling-carriage  was,  in  passed 
times,  conveyed  over  the  Mont-Cenis. 
Two  mules  go  before  and  one  behind, 
accompanied  by  a muleteer  on  foot, 
armed  with  a stick  from  10  to  12  feet 
I long,  to  guide  the  mules;  while  another 
j muleteer  rides  at  the  head  of  the  caval- 
cade. A Lettiga  goes  up  and  down 
every  hill,  however  precipitous ; passes 
at  the  brink  of  precipices,  and  fre- 
quently fords  torrents : it  is  requisite, 
j therefore,  that  this  Vehicle,  and  espe- 
cially its  poles,  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition ; and  it  is  likewise  requisite  that 
j the  porter-mules  should  be  thoroughly 
u 
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broken-in,  powerful,  and  quiet.  Mule- 
bells  are  hung,  in  a triangular  form,  on 
the  back  of  the  leading  mule,  and  some- 
times prevent  the  muleteers  from  hear- 
ing when  called  to  ; but  the  greatest  in- 
convenience of  a Lettiga  is,  that  Ladies 
can  neither  get  into  nor  out  of  it,  unless 
aided  by  a muleteer’s  knee  to  step  upon, 
or  a chair.  The  motion  of  the  Vehicle 
resembles  that  of  a donkey,  and  is  not, 
to  persons  in  general,  fatiguing;  beside 
which,  the  circumstance  of  being  de- 
fended from  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  very 
advantageous  to  Travellers. 

Saddles  and  bridles,  whether  for  La- 
dies or  Gentlemen,  who  mean  to  ride, 
should  be  hired  at  Naples ; as  pack- 
saddles  only  can  be  obtained  in  Sicily, 
unless  by  accident.  Panniers  composed 
of  matting  to  preserve  baggage  from 
injury  when  placed  on  mules,  may  not 
only  be  purchased  at  Palermo,  but  like- 
wise at  Messina,  and  in  several  large 
towns.  Other  necessaries  for  Travel- 
lers in  Sicily  are,  leather  sheets ; linen 
sheets  ; table-linen  ; towels  ; coarse 
cloths  for  kitchen  use  ; iron  stewpans 
and  covers,  one  of  them  large  enough 
for  boiling  fish ; a small  gridiron  ; a 
block-tin  tea-kettle,  tea-pot,  and  coffee- 
pot ; common  strong  knives  and  forks; 
box-spoons  and  three- pronged  box-forks ; 
silver  tea-spoons;  a lantern  with  wire 
on  the  outside  to  protect  the  glass;  a 
tinder-box  provided  with  matches  and 
the  tinder  of  the  country,  which  is 
excellent ; common  strong  cups  and 
saucers,  the  former  without  handles ; 
rummers  of  double  flint-glass,  or  Bo- 
hemian crystal ; sugar ; tea  ; coffee ; 
potted  butter ; Macaroni ; Parmesan 
cheese ; hams ; bacon ; and  pigs’  faces ; 
all  of  which  should  be  taken  from  Na- 
ples, or  the  Piano  di  Sorrento.  It  is 
also  requisite  for  Travellers  to  purchase 
butchers’  meat  and  poultry  in  the  large 
towns  of  Sicily ; because  it  is  difficult 
to  find  the  latter,  and  impossible  to  pro- 
cure the  former  in  country  villages. 

Large  double  silk  parasols ; straw  hats 
and  bonnets  double  lined  with  thick 
English  post-paper,  arc  needful  secu- 
rities at  all  seasons  in  Sicily  against  a 
coup  du  soled ; and  some  Travellers  who 
do  not  regard  the  expense  of  an  extra 
mule,  take  mattresses ; though  they  are 
seldom  required,  except  on  ascending 
.Etna. 

Letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Bankers, 
residing  in  this  Island,  are  highly  ad- 


vantageous to  Travellers;  and  Pass- 
ports, on  leaving  Naples  for  Sicily,  and 
on  leaving  Messina  to  visit  Reggio,  or 
the  Lipari  Isles,  are  indispensable. 

SICILIAN  MONEY. 

1 Piastre  of  Naples  makes  Tari  of  Sicily  . 12 

10  i .rani  of  Naples  make  Tari  ....  1 

5 ditto Carlini  ...  1 

1 Grana  ....  makes  Baiocchi  ...  1 

ditto Grani  ...  1 

Grana  of  Sicily  makes  Piccoli  ...  6 
Each  of  the  Tari  is  worth  20  Grani  of  Sicily. 

The  usual  price  for  a Job-carriage, 
at  Palermo,  Girgenti,  Siracusa,  and 
Messina,  is  two  piastres  and  a half  per 
dav. 

The  usual  price  for  a strong  travel- 
ling C-aleche,  with  three  good  horses, 
four  inside  and  one  outside  place,  a net, 
fixed  like  a well,  to  contain  baggage,  and 
a Boy  who  goes  behind,  to  take  care  of 
it,  is,  from  five  ducats  to  five  piastres  a 
day.  Barriers  and  passage  of  rivers  in- 
clusive, but  not  buonamano. 

Nine  Sicilian  Grani  are  paid  at  every 
Barrier  for  a carriage  with  three  horses ; 
and  for  every  Lettiga  and  its  three 
mules  which  pass  a river  in  a Pont-volant 
the  fixed  price  is  two  Tari.  Each  Bag- 
gage, or  Saddle-mule,  pays  three  Grani 
of  Sicily. 

The  usual  fee  given  to  Forders  who 
precede  a Lettiga  through  a river  is  six 
Tari. 

At  Palermo  the  prices  charged  at 
Hotels  were,  in  1834,  as  follows:  — 
Breakfast,  consisting  of  eggs,  milk, 
bread,  and  sometimes  nonev,  for  Masters 
three  Tari  — dinner  eight  Tari — board 
for  a Servant  per  day,  six  Tari  — and  an 
apartment  containing  one  Master’s  bed- 
room, two  Servants’  bed-rooms,  and  one 
sitting-room,  twelve  Tari  per  day. 

At  Girgenti  the  prices  charged  by 
each  of  the  two  Landlords  of  The  Leone 
d'oro  were,  for  a Master’s  bed-room, 
four  Tari ; for  a Servant's  bed-room, 
two  Tari ; and  for  oil,  firewood,  and  the 
use  of  a kitchen,  the  charge  was  very 
high. 

At  Siracusa  the  price  at  that  excellent 
Inn,  II  Sole,  was  for  Master’s  breakfast 
four  Tari  — dinner  eight  Tari  — bed- 
room six  Tari — board  and  lodging  for 
a Servant  per  day  nine  Tari. 

At  Catania,  in  Abbate’s  comfortable 
Hotel,  the  price  was  for  Master’s  break- 
fast three  Tari  — dinner  eight  Tari — bed- 
room four  Tari.  Board  and  lodging 
for  a Servant,  per  day,  from  seven  to 
eight  Tari. 
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At  Messina,  in  The  Leone  (Toro,  the 
prices  were  for  a Master’s  breakfast 
three  Tari  — dinner  six  Tari  — bed- 
room four  Tari  — board  and  lodging  for 
a Servant,  per  day,  eight  Tari. 

At  Country  Inns,  in  which  nothing 
is  usually  found  except  beds,  the  price 
of  a Master’s  bed  is  three  Tari  — of  a 
Servant’s  bed  two  Tari  — and  for  char- 
coal with  the  use  of  a kitchen  the  charge 
ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  trouble 
given,  and  the  charcoal  required. 

For  a large  boat,  at  Syracuse,  to  visit 
the  Source  of  the  Anapus , the  price  is 
20  Tari ; for  a small  boat  half  that  sum. 

The  Abate  Loprcsti,  who  frequently 
has  the  kindness  to  act  as  Cicerone  to 
Travellers  at  Girgenti,  does  not  like  to 
be  remunerated  by  money,  unless  it  be 
presented  in  the  shape  of  a subscription 
tor  a Work  he  is  about  to  publish  re- 
specting the  Antiquities  of  Agrigentum. 

Signor  Politi,  the  Cicerone  at  Syra- 
cuse, expects  as  a remuneration  one 
piastre  a day;  and  both  these  Gentle- 
men require  a place  in  the  carriage  of 
the  Party  they  conduct. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  Mules,  and  the 
national  conveyance  called  a Lettiga, 
when  hired  by  the  day ; because  Mule- 
teers always  endeavour  to  over-reach, 
and  charge  a much  higher  price  to 
Strangers  than  to  the  Natives  of  the 
country.  The  former,  however,  seem 
usually  to  give  for  every  Saddle  or  Rag- 
gage  Mule,  per  day,  on  travelling  days, 
eight  Tari : on  halting  days  half  price  : 
anil  six  Tari  per  day  for  returning  home 
unladen.  A very  good  Lettiga  and 
strong  quiet  Porter-mules  are  seldom 
procured  under  24  Tari  a day  for  tra- 
velling days;  26  indeed  is  more  com- 
monly demanded ; from  20  to  22  for 
resting  days ; and  the  same  per  day  for 
returning  home  unladen.  A particu- 
larly strong  and  safe  Lettiga  was,  in 
1834,  to  be  hired  at  Caltagirone ; and 
the  Muleteers  belonging  to  this  Town 
are  the  best  in  Sicily;  at  Catania  they 
are  the  worst. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  superfluous  to 
warn  Travellers  against  believing  the 
tales  usually  poured  into  their  ears  by 
Lettiga-men  respecting  Bandits;  who 
are  very  rarely  met  with  in  Sicily ; 
though,  during  the  Spring  of  1834,  a 
gang  of  Ruffians  headed  by  three  Per- 
sons named  Palombi,  broke  into  and 


' pillaged  a couple  of  Convents ; a cir- 
cumstance the  less  extraordinary  as  the 

Sicilians  often  deposit  their  portable 

wealth  with  religious  communities. 

ROUTE  ROUND  THE  SEA-COAST  OF  SICILY 
FROM  MESSINA  TO  CATANIA,  IN  A CA- 

LECHE  WITH  THREE  HORSES FROM 

CATANIA  TO  TRAPANI  IN  A LETTIGA 

AND  FROM  TRAPANI  IN  A CALECHE 

TO  PALERMO,  BETWEEN  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  APRIL  AND  THE  MIDDLE  OF  MAY. 

1st  day.  Giardini , miles  35*.  Inn, 
Al  Uso  del  Paese.  At  the  distance  of 
about  one  mile  and  a half  from  Giar- 
dini Travellers  usually  descend  from 
their  Carriages  in  order  to  mount  by 
a steep  ascent,  on  the  right,  to  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  the  ancient  Town 
and  the  Theatre  of  Taurominium  ; 
whence,  as  already  mentioned,  a 
rugged  path  leads  to  Giardini. 

2d  day.  Ad  Beale,  miles  20+.  Inn, 
Al  Uso  del  Paese.  — Catania,  miles 
16*.  Inns,  The  Crown — The  Ele- 
phant. 

3d  day.  Case  Nuove.  A stable  for  Mules. 
Between  Catania  and  this  Hamlet 
Travellers  cross  the  Symelhns,  now 
called  the  Giaretta,  in  a Pont-volant. 

— Siracusa,  miles  42*.  Inn,  II  Sole. 

4th  day.  Patazzolo,  miles  24  *.  Road 
bad.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Town 
of  Acr<r  within  half  a mile  of  Palaz- 
zolo,  and  very  interesting,  especially 
its  Tombs.  Only  one  small  Inn. 

5th  day.  Chiaramontc,  miles  24*.  Road 
indifferent.  Only  one  small  Inn. 

6th  day.  Terranova,  miles  20*.  Road 
good.  Inn,  The  English  Hotel. 

7th  day.  Caltagirone,  miles  24*.  Three 
Inns  ; that  in  the  Market  place,  kept 
by  a Palermitan  named  Giuseppe,  is 
the  best. 

8th  day.  Licata,  miles  18  *.  Best  Inn, 
The  Hotel  de  I.ondres.  Travellers 
pass  the  Salso,  anciently  the  Himera, 
in  a Pont-volant  previous  to  their  ar- 
rival at  Licata. 

9th  day.  Girgenti,  miles  26  *.  Two 
Inns;  that  kept  by  Maestro  Pietro, 
the  Bishop’s  Cook,  is  the  best.  During 
this  day’s  journey  Lettiga-men  usually 
bait  their  mules  at  Palma,  12  miles 
from  Licata.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  ascent  to  Girgenti. 

10th  dav.  Monte  Alegro,  miles  18*. 
This  Hamlet,  which  stands  at  the  foot 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  an  an- 


1 Sleeping-places  are  marked  thus  *,  dining-places  thus  f. 
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cient  Fortress,  does  not  possess  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  an  Hotel.  Two 
small  private  houses  however,  receive 
Travellers:  that  which  belongs  to  a 
very  civil  Clergyman  is  clean,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  diminutive  size, 
comfortable : the  other  is  miserably 
dirty. 

Monte  Alcgro,  so  called  because 
exempt  from  Mat  aria,  suffers  almost 
yearlv  from  Corsairs  who  land  near 
the  liamlet,  and  steal  the  cattle. 

11th  day.  Sciacca,  miles  24*.  Inns, 
The  Locanda  del  Sartorc , and  The  Lo- 
canda of  Alberto  Modica.  Travellers 
pass  the  Castle  of  Da?dalus,  situated 
on  a Hill  to  the  right,  as  they  ap- 
proach Sciacca. 

12th  day.  Selinuntium , miles  21  + . The 
approach  to  these  stupendous  Piles  of 
Ruins  was,  in  April  1834,  completely 
covered  with  a dwarf  plant  in  full 
flower  resembling  the  Gum  Cystus. 
A Gentleman  at  Selinuntium,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  kindly  allows  Tra- 
vellers to  shelter  themselves  in  his 
Casino,  while  they  take  refreshments. 

— Castel-  Vetrano,  miles  7*.  Inn,  The 
Locanda  of  Don  Vincenzo. 

13th  day.  Marsala , miles  26*.  Two 
Inns ; one  on  the  outside  of  the  Walls 
being  large,  but  dirty ; the  other, 
within  the  Walls,  small,  but  tolerably 
clean.  Travellers  on  leaving  Castel- 
Vetrano  usually  go  to  the  Stone 
Quarry,  near  Campo-bello,  a distance 
of  six  miles;  thence  proceeding  to 
Mazzara,  six  miles  farther,  and  from 
Mazzara  to  Marsala. 

14th  day.  Trapani,  miles  18*.  Two 
Inns.  That  called  The  Leone , in  the 
Largo  del  Castello  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Town,  contains  several  small  and 
dirty  rooms : the  other  Hotel  in  the 
High  Street  is  cleaner  and  contains  a 
Restaurant. 

At  Trapani  commences  an  excellent 
Carriage-road  to  Palermo.  But,  by 
changing  a Lettiga  for  a Caleche, 
Travellers,  unprovided  with  saddles, 
risk  losing  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
jEgesta,  and  seeing  the  most  majestic 
ancient  Edifice  which  now  adorns 
Sicily ; because  it  is  impossible  at 
Calatafimi,  four  miles  from  iEgesta, 
and  where  the  Vetturini  stop  to  bait, 
to  find  any  conveyance  except  a mule 
with  a pack-saddle. 

15th  day.  Calatafimi,  miles  26  +.  Two 
Inns,  both  bad.  That  called  The  Se~ 
gesta  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two. 


Near  Calatafimi  on  ascending  a hill, 
and  opposite  to  the  milestone  num- 
bered “ 44,”  the  Carriage- road  passes 
within  sight  of  the  Basilica  of  .Egesta, 
which,  though  some  miles  off,  makes 
a most  impressive  figure.  — 

Alcamo,  miles  11*.  Inn  kept  by  a res- 
pectable Abate,  clean  and  comfortable. 
16th  day.  Partinico , miles  10  + • — 
Palermo,  miles  21  *.  Inns,  Page's 
English  Hotel — French  Hotel. 

From  Partinico  the  road  ascends 
for  seven  miles,  displaying  beautiful 
scenery ; it  then  descends  for  12  miles, 
passing  through  Monreale,  where  the 
Vetturini  are  always  willing  to  stop 
half  an  hour,  that  Travellers  may  see 
its  Cathedral  and  Benedictine  Con- 
vent. 1 

Innkeepers  and  Muleteers  always 
advise  Travellers  to  follow  the  Route 
between  Catania  and  Caltagirone  de- 
tailed at  length  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
by  sleeping  the  first  night  at  Lentini, 
instead  of  going  from  Catania  to  Sira- 
cusa in  one  day,  which  good  mules  can 
always  accomplish;  especially  if,  on 
setting  out,  they  take  the  road  by  the 
sea-side  ; which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  shorter,  and  better  than  the  upper 
road,  unless  the  weather  be  stormy. 
Muleteers  likewise  counsel  Travellers, 
on  leaving  Siracusa  for  Girgenti,  to  re- 
turn to  Lentini,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
best  road ; thus  sleeping  in  that  pestife- 
rous air  a second  night : this,  however, 
is  unnecessary ; and  as  the  ancient 
Leontium,  the  modern  Lentini,  and  its 
Lake,  furnish  nothing  very  attractive, 
and  the  direct  road  to  Girgenti  through 
Palazzolo  abounds  with  objects  of  inte- 
rest, and  moreover,  as  the  only  great 
objection  to  this  road  is  its  being  ex- 
tremely rocky  near  Palazzolo,  Travellers 
who  do  not  dislike  walking  occasionally, 
might  perhaps  find  that  the  most  judi- 
cious plan  is  to  take  the  direct  road. 

ROUTE  FROM  CATANIA  TO  THE  SUMMIT 
OF  JETSA. 


Nicolosi , miles  12- 
going  either  in 
Mule,  2£. 

Casa  della  Neve , 
sleeping- place, 
riding,  1$. 

Casa  degl'  Inglesi, 
sleeping-place, 
riding,  2$. 


-hours  employed  in 
a Lettiga  or  on  a 

miles  7 — Winter 
Hours  employed  in 

miles  8 — Summer 
Hours  employed  in 
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Walk  to  the  summit  of  the  Cone  — 
Hours  l£. 

Descent  to  the  Torre  del  Filosofo , Val  del 
Bue,  Nicolosi,  and  Catania — Hours 
10,  and  sometimes  more;  because  the 
intense  cold  on  the  summit  of  iEtna 
is  so  apt  to  affect  the  health,  that  Tra- 
vellers are  often  compelled  to  pause 
either  at  the  Casa  degt  Inglesi,  or  the 
Casa  della  Neve , in  order  to  recover 
themselves. 

A Party  who  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  Cone  on  the  29th  of  May  found 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  at  half-past 
seven  in  the  evening,  50£o  — at  eleven, 
45°  — at  half-past  twelve,  4l£°  — at  two 
in  the  morning,  30°  — at  thirty-five 
minutes  past  two,  near  the  Casa  <iegV 
Inglesi,  27 — at  a quarter  befbre  four, 
at  the  Casa  degV  Inglesi , 20° — and  on 


the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  at  five 
o’clock,  19£°. 

To  shorten  the  time  spent  in  the 
cold  Regions  of  iEtna,  and  likewise  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  carrying 
mattresses  and  coverlids  thither,  Travel- 
lers capable  of  bearing  long-continued 
exercise  should  set  out  from  Catania 
about  noon — proceed  to  Nicolosi  — 
repose  there  — then  sup  — leave  Nicolosi 
seven  hours  before  sunrise — proceed 
to  the  Casa  della  Neve  — remain  there 
one  quarter  of  an  hour  only  to  put  on 
warm  clothing  — thence  ride  to  the  Casa 
degV  Inglesi  — remain  there  half  an  hour 
only,  to  procure  hot  negus,  or  soup ; 
and  thence  walk  to  the  summit  of  the 
Mountain.  The  ascent  thus  managed 
usually  occupies  about  six  hours  and 
three  quarters. 


ROUTE  ROUND  THE  SEA-COAST  OF  SICILY  ON  MULES,  BETWEEN  THE  LATTER  PART 


OF  MAY  AND 

THE 

EARLY 

PART 

OF 

JULY, 

1826. 

1 st  day.  Partinico 

Miles  19 

Hours  employed  in  riding 

• H 

A lea  mo 

. 12 

. 3£ 

2d  day.  Aigesta 

. 9 

. 3 

Trapani 

. 21 

. 6* 

3d  day.  Marsala 

. 18 

. 6£ 

4th  day.  Mazzara 

. 12 

. 2* 

Stone  Quarry  . 

. 8 

. 2 

Castel-  Vetrano 

. 8 

. 2 

5th  day.  - Selinuntium 

. 9 

. 2£ 

Sciacca  . . 

. 21 

♦ H 

6th  day.  San  Pedro  . 

. 19 

. 4* 

Siculiana 

. 11 

• 2f 

7th  day.  Girgenti 

. 12 

. 3i 

8th  day.  Palma 

. 16 

. 5i 

Licata 

. 12 

. 3k 

9th  day.  Terranova  . 

. 18 

. 5 

10th  day.  A Stable  for  Mules 

. 17 

. 4* 

Caltagirone 

« 7 

. 2^ 

11th  day.  A Brook 

. 17 

. 5% 

Lentini 

. 13 

. 3$ 

12th  day.  A Watering  place 

. 17 

. 5k 

Siracusa 

. 13 

. * 

. 3* 

13th  day.  Scaro  d'Agnuni  . 

. 24 

. 6£ 

Catania 

. 8 

. H 

14th  day.  Trizza 

. 7 

. 2 

Giarra 

. 17 

. 3k 

1 5th  day.  Francavilla 

. 18 

. 5 

Giardini 

. 10 

. 3 

16th  day.  A watering  place  . 

. 14 

going  round  by  Taurominium 

• H 

Messina 

. 20 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

. 5 

As  much  care  as  possible  has  been 
taken  to  give,  in  the  foregoing  Routes, 
the  distance  from  Place  to  Place  with 
tolerable  accuracy : but  on  extensive 
heaths  without  milestones,  this  is  a diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish.  The  miles  of 
Sicily,  judging  from  the  milestones 


placed  on  Carriage- roads,  are  not  quite 
so  long  as  the  ancient  Roman  mile. 

SHORT  CUT  FROM  GIRGENTI  TO  PALERMO. 

1st  day.  In  a Lettiga,  or  on  a Mule. 
The  road  lies  chiefly  in  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  which  it  passes  and  re- passes 
u 3 
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above  thirty  times ; and  consequently 
this  road  is  not  practicable  during 
Winter;  and  occasionally  unsafe  in 
Spring  and  Autumn. 

2d  day.  A good  Carriage- road  to  Pa- 
lermo. travellers,  by  making  this 
short  cut,  miss  Selinuntium. 

CARRIAGE  ROADS. 

ROUTE  FROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSINA  WITH 
A CALECHE  AND  THREE  HORSES. 

1st  day.  Villafrati  * . A bad  Inn,  with 
a good  Stable. 

2d  day.  Manganaro  4- . — Vallelunga  * . 
A bad  Inn ; but  beds  may  be  procured 
at  private  houses. 

3d  day.  Santa  Caterina  + . Inn  “tole- 
rable” ; by  which  word  is  meant  little 
more  than  a shelter  from  sun  and 
rain.  — Alla  Misericordia*. 

4th  day.  Leonforte  + . A good  Inn. 
— Regalbuto* . A bad  Inn;  but  beds 
may  be  procured  at  private  houses. 

5th  day.  Aderno*.  Inn  tolerable. — 
Randazzo  *.  Travellers  may  get  beds 
here,  though  not  good  ones. 

6th  day.  Piedimonte  + . Inn  tolerable. 
— Locaiuladel  *.  Tolerable.  — Mes- 
sinese. 

7th  day.  Messina. 

Beside  the  Inns  and  Baiting-places 
already  mentioned  on  this  road,  are  the 
following:  — Ponte  di  Vicari,  a Stable 
annexed  to  a corn-chandler’s  shop  — 
the  Locanda  di  Potenza,  a new  and 
clean  Inn;  but  if  Travellers  cannot 
reach  it,  they  may  sleep  at  Villarosa—- 
Nissuria,  a bad  Inn — Aggira,  ditto  — 
Bronte,  ditto  — Linguagrossa,  ditto  — 
Giardini,  A1  Uso  del  Paese,  a clean 
Inn  — Letojanni,  a bad  Inn  — Capo  di 
S.  Alessio,  a place  where  provender  and 
good  fish  may  be  procured. 

Persons  who  make  the  Tour  of  Sicily 
during  fine  weather,  find  it  pleasanter 
and  more  economical  to  dine  out  of 
doors  on  cold  meat,  in  a shady  situation 
near  a spring,  or  stream  of  good  water, 
than  in  a Country  Hotel. 

ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  MESSINA,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOWN  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 

Misilmeri 
Ogliastro  . 

Villafrati 
Route  di  Vicari  . 

Fondaco  di  Manganaro 
Fondaco  della  Gulf  a 


Miles  of  Sicily 


9 

16 

22 

30 

37 

49 


Vallelunga 
Santa  Caterina  . 

Villarosa 

Locanda  di  Potenza 
Leonforte 
Nissuria 
Aggira  (Birth-place  of  Diodorus 
Siculus) 

Regalbuto 
Aderno 
Bronte 
Randazzo 
I.inguagrossa 
Piedimonte 
Giardini 
Letojanni 
Fondaco  del  Prete 
Capo  i S'.  Alessio  . 

Bucalo 
Bagni  di  Ali 
Borgo  di  Scaletta 
Mill 

Porta  Eustachia  di  Messina 
Torre  di  Faro  , 


58 

80 

91 

99 

115 

120 

125 

135 

151 

162 

173 

186 

189 

198 

202 

205 

208 

210 

215 

219 

225 

231 

240 


ROAD  FROM  PALERMO  TO  TRAPANI,  WITH 
THE  DISTANCE  OF  EVERY  TOW'N  AND 
VILLAGE  FROM  THE  CAPITAL. 


Monreale 

« 

Miles  of  Sicily 

4 

Borgetlo 

• 

17 

Partinico 

• 

18 

Alcamo 

« 

31 

Calatafxmi 

• 

42 

Trapani 

• 

68 

ROAD  FROM 

PALERMO  TO  TERMINI,  WITH 

THE  DISTANCE 
VILLAGE  FROM 

Ficarazzi 

OF  EVERY  TOWN  AND 
THE  CAPITAL. 

Miles  of  Sicily  6 

Bagheria 

• 

• ♦ 

9 

Solan  to 

• 

• • 

10 

Altavilla 

• 

• • 

14 

Trabia 

• 

t • 

21 

Termini 

• 

• • 

24 

STEAM-PACKETS. 

One  of  these  Vessels,  during  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn,  usually  goes 
from  Naples  to  Palermo,  or  Messina, 
once  a fortnight : and  the  price  paid  by 
a first  class  Passenger  for  going,  was, 
in  1834,  20  ducats;  and  bv  a second 
class  Passenger,  12  ducats.  These  Ves- 
sels,(the  Rem  Ferdinando,  and  Frances- 
co Primo,)  make,  during  the  latter  part 
of  Spring,  a voyage  to  Messina,  return- 
ing by  Syracuse,  Malta,  Girgenti,  and 
Palermo  : or  to  Palermo  in  the  first 
place,  and  thence  to  other  Ports  of 
Sicily,  and  likewise  to^  Malta;  that 
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Passengers  may  see  most  of  the  princi- 
pal antiquities  of  Sicily,  and  also  visit 
Malta.  This  practice  seems  likely  to  be 
continued  ; and  therefore  the  following 
short  account  of  Malta,  under  English 
Government,  may  not,  perhaps,  prove 
unwelcome  to  the  public. 

MALTA. 

Malta  and  its  dependencies  consist  of 
three  Islands : Malta  itself,  originally 
called  Melita,  either  from  the  goodness 
of  its  honey,  or  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris;  Gozo, 
anciently  Gaulos ; and  Comino,  once 
known  by  the  name  of  Epluestia. 

This  little  group  of  Islands  abounds 
with  interesting  souvenirs ,•  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprehended  the  long- 
sought  Atlantis,  and  the  Ogygia  of  Ca- 
lypso. Saint  Paul  was  shipwrecked 
here ; and  resided  three  months  with 
Publius,  the  Homan  Governor,  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  treated  ; and 
who  afterwards  became  a Martyr  to  the 
Christian  Faith. 

Malta,  according  to  Homer,  was  in 
the  first  instance  peopled  by  Phaeacians. 
In  1519,  b.  c.  the  Phoenicians  took 
possession  of  it.  In  736,  b.  c.  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Greeks,  who 
maintained  it  till  528,  ».  c. ; when  the 
Carthaginians  conquered  and  held  it,  till 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  at  wrhich  period  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  The  Vandals 
took  possession  of  it  a.  n.  454;  but 
were  expelled  10  years  after,  by  the 
Goths ; from  whom  it  was  wrested 
by  Belisarius.  In  870,  the  Arabs 
took  possession  of  ;it,  and  introduced 
the  Arabic  language ; which  is  still 
spoken  by  the  Natives.  In  1120,  the 
Normans  became  Masters  of  Malta : 
afterwards  it  successively  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  French, 
and  the  Spaniards.  In  1530,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  ceded  it  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had,  a few 
years  previously,  been  expelled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  Sultan  Soleyman.  It 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Knights 
till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  Napo- 
leon on  his  way  to  Egypt ; and  finally, 
in  1800,  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

Malta  is  20  miles  in  length,  12  in 
breadth,  and  60  in  circumference  : its 
distance  from  Girgenti  being  90  miles, 
and  from  Cape  Fassaro  54.  Its  num- 


ber of  Inhabitants  amounts  to  121,000, 
of  whom  about  18,000  belong  to  Gozo. 

On  landing  at  Malta  there  is  no 
trouble  with  the  Custom-house,  bag- 
gage being  never  examined. 

The  best  Hotels  at  Valetta,  the 
capital  of  Malta,  are  Madame  Goubon's 
Clarence  Hotel  in  the  Strada  Reale, 
close  to  the  Palace,  the  Post  Office, 
and  Saint  George’s  Square.  This  Inn 
contains  hot  and  cold  Baths,  together 
with  a Table  tf  Hote,  and  a good 
Cook  — Beverley’s  Hotel  in  the  Strada 
Ponente,  overlooking  the  Quarantine 
Harbour;  the  apartments  are  spacious 
and  good — Micalleff’s  Hotel  in  Strada 
Stretta,  with  hot  and  cold  Baths  — 
Vicary’s  Hotel  in  Strada  Vescovo  — 
and  an  Hotel  and  Restaurant  at  the 
corner  of  the  Strada  Teatro  e Forni, 
kept  by  the  messman  of  one  of  the 
Regiments  belonging  to  the  Garrison. 
The  prices  usually  charged  at  these 
Hotels  are,  for  breakfast  Is.  3d.  English 
money  ; for  dinner  from  3s.  to  3s.  6 d.  ; 
for  an  apartment,  per  day,  from  5s.  to 
10s.  The  table-wines  are  those  of 
Sicily;  and  Marsala  is  charged  at  Is. 
the  bottle.  The  money  chiefly  used  at 
Malta  is  that  of  England;  but  the 
Neapolitan  Piastre,  equal  to  4s.  2d.,  and 
the  Spanish  dollar,  equal  to  4s.  4 d.,  like- 
wise circulate  here.  The  original 
Maltese  currency  is  the  Scudo  sub- 
divided into  12  ’laris,  and  each  tari  into 
20  grani.  Twelve  Scudi  make  1/. 
sterling,  and  are  consequently  equal  to 
Is.  8 d.  each. 

House-rent  is  cheap;  from  20/.  to  501. 
per  annum,  according  to  the  size,  being 
the  utmost  which  any  person  ought  to 
pay  for  a house.  Private  Lodgings 
may  be  hired  for  five  shillings  a night, 
especially  in  the  Strada  Britanica, 
No.  86. 

The  Market  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  beef  and  mutton  from 
Barbary  ; veal  and  game  from  Sicily  ; 
and  a great  variety  of  fish ; among  which 
are  the  delicate  Grand  Masters,  the 
rock-cod,  barboni,  and  soles.  Good 
oysters  likewise  are  attainable  at  Va- 
letta, and  occasionally  Alexandrian 
turtles.  Lobsters  may  be  found  at 
Gozo.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  unknown 
both  in  Italy  and  England,  are  seen  in 
the  Market  at  Malta ; and  the  oranges 
are  proverbially  good,  particularly  those 
of  the  mandarin  and  egg  kind. 

The  best  mode  of  keeping  house  at 
Malta  is  to  hire  a Cook,  paying  him  a 
u 4 
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certain  sum,  per  day,  for  every  thing 
which  may  be  wanted,  and  taking  his 
receipt  three  times  per  week. 

CUSTOMARY  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Bread,  per  lb. 

Beef  . 

Mutton  . . , 

Fowls,  each  . 

Milk,  per  pint 
Rice,  per  lb.  , . 

Oil,  per  pint 
Common  wine,  per  pint 
Coffee,  per  lb. 

Common  sugar,  per  lb. 


s.  d. 
0 2 
O 3£ 

0 3i 

1 1 
0 

0 2$ 
0 6 
0 1$ 
1 9 

0 4$ 


The  carriages  in  general  use  are  ca- 
leches,  with  two  wheels  and  one  horse, 
by  whose  side  the  Driver  runs.  There 
are,  however,  a few  four-wheeled  car- 
riages drawn  by  two  horses. 

s.  d.  i 


A four-wheeled  carriage,  by  the 
day,  costs  . . .70 

By  the  half-day  . . .42 

A caleche,  by  the  day,  costs  , 3 6 

By  the  half-day  . . .20 

A riding-horse,  by  the  day,  costs  3 0 
By  the  half- day  . . . 2 0 


The  hire  of  a boat  with  two  men,  is, 
according  to  the  established  tarif,  four 
pence  an  hour. 

Among  the  best  shops  is  that  of  Ma- 
dame le  Grand,  Milliner  and  Dress- 
maker, opposite  to  St.  John’s  Church  — 
that  of  Barbar,  Strada  San  Giovanni, 
where  bottled  wines,  porter,  and  grocery, 
are  sold — that  of  Paolo  Vella,  in  Strada 
Santa  Lucia,  where  haberdashery  is  sold 
— that  of  Mrs.  Smith,  who  sells  hosiery, 
and  child-bed  linen  — that  of  Giuseppe, 
Strada  Beale,  Tailor  — that  of  Mrs. 
Watson,  Strada  Reale,  Bookseller — that 
of  Cretien,  Strada  Forni,  Jeweller  and 
Goldsmith  — that  of  Dimeck,  Strada  S. 
Giovanni,  who  sells  Vases  and  orna- 
ments in  Malta  stone  — that  of  Darma- 
nen,  Strada  Levante,  who  sells  tables  of 

fietra  dura.  Monuments,  &c.  — that  of 
’ugens,  Strada  Reale,  Hatter,  — and 
that  of  Micallef,  under  the  Library 
Arcades,  who  sells  ices  and  preserved 
fruits. 

The  principal  Banking-house  is  that 
of  Bell,  Harris,  and  Co. 

Good  medical  advice  may  be  easily 

{>rocured;  as  Doctor  Davy,  Brother  to  the 
ate  Sir  Humphry,  is  Physician  to  the 
Land  Forces  ; and  Doctor  Lidell,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Navy. 


rMie  Palace  at  La  Valelta  merits  notice : 
it  fonns  one  of  the  sides  of  St.  George’s 
Square  ; and  contains  several  Paintings 
in  oil,  together  with  historical  Frescos, 
representing  various  achievements  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  from  the  period  when 
they  took  possession  of  Rhodes ; and 
likewise  several  of  their  naval  combats 
with  the  Moslems.  The  Armoury  in  this 
Palace  also  merits  notice. 

The  Cathedral , dedicated  to  Saint  John, 
though  unpromising  on  the  outside  is 
superb  within,  and  has  a pavement  com- 
posed of  coloured  marbles  representing 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Knights. 
Here  are  seen  the  Tombs  of  L/Isle 
Adam,  La  Valette,  &c.  In  a side  chapel 
there  is  a capital  picture  by  Caravaggio, 
the  beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist. 

The  Government  Library  contains  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  Books,  and 
some  Antiquities  found  in  the  Island. 
This  Library  is  open  to  the  Public ; and 
by  paying  five  shillings  for  six  months, 
books  may  be  taken  home  to  read. 

Adjoining  is  the  Garrison  Library , to 
which  Strangers,  on  being  proposed  by 
a Member,  and  on  paying  five  shillings 
a month,  are  admitted. 

The  Monuments  raised  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  &c. 
may  be  seen  on  the  Fortifications : and 
cut  out  of  the  Rock,  under  the  Works, 
are  large  Vaults,  where  corn,  sufficient 
for  three  years’  consumption,  is  kept. 

The  Ospizio,  or  Poor-  House , to  which 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  is  attached,  and  the 
House  of  Industry  for  Poor  Children , 
merit  notice ; as  likew  ise  does  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Harbour 
are  the  celebrated  Lines  of  Cottonera, 
the  Dock-yard,  Fort  Saint  Angelo,  &c., 
and  at  the  point  which  separates  the 
Great  Harbour  from  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  stands  Fort  St.  Elmo;  opposite 
to  which  is  Point  Dragut,  where  the 
famous  Turkish  Admiral,  thus  named, 
was  killed,  during  the  siege  of  Malta,  in 
1565.  Higher  up  is  Fort  Manuel;  and 
close  to  that,  the  Lazzaretto,  where  Tra- 
vellers,arriving  from  the  Levant,are  com- 
fortably lodged  for  half-a-crown  a day. 

The  interior  of  the  Island  contains 
many  places  worth  visiting,  among 
which  are  the  Villa  and  Gardens  be- 
longing to  the  Governor , and  situated  at 
St.  Antonio  — the  ancient  Capital  of 
Malta  called  Crvita  Vecchia,  or  did 
JVotabile,  where  may  be  seen  Saint  Paul’s 
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Cave,  Catacombs,  the  Cathedral,  re- 
mains of  ancient  Temples,  a Crucifix 
brought  from  Rhodes,  and  the  House 
of  Industry  established  by  the  Bishop 
of  Malta.  At  some  distance  is  Bos- 
chetto,  with  a Nursery  for  Silkworms  : 
and  westward  of  Valetta  is  Saint  Paul’s 
Bay,  and  what  the  Natives  call  Calypso’s 
Cave. 

Gozo  contains  a Town  founded,  ac- 
cording to  report,  by  the  Sister  of  Dido 
— a famous  double  Phoenician  Temple, 
now  called  “ The  Giant’s  Tower”  — and 
some  Catacombs. 

The  roads  at  Malta  and  at  Gozo  are, 
generally  speaking,  tolerably  good ; and 
the  Society  at  Malta  is  very  good. 
Strangers  are  received  with  hospitality  ; 


Balls,  Concerts,  and  Soirees,  follow  each 
other,  during  winter,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ; and  there  likewise  is  an  Italian 
Opera. 

At  the  Auberge  de  Provence  a Club 
has  been  established,  to  which  Strangers 
are  introduced  for  a month,  on  being 
presented  by  a Member. 

The  Island  of  Comino  is  famous  for 
Rabbits. 

A Steam-packet,  with  the  Malta  Mail, 
leaves  England  on  the  third  of  every 
month ; touches  at  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and 
Algiers ; reaches  Malta  about  the  16th 
or  17th;  goes  on  to  Patras,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands;  returns  to  Malta  about 
the  27th ; and  starts  again  for  England 
the  next  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RETURN  TO  ENGLAND , THROUGH  GERMANY. 


Journey  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  through  Perugia  to  Florence Objects  best  worth 

notice  on  that  Road.  — Hannibal’s  Route  into  Italy.  — Journey  from  Florence  to  Dresden.  — 
Ferrara.  — Rovigo.  — ‘Padua.  — /Baths  of  Abano.  — - Arqua.  — Venice.  — Objects  most  worthy  of 
notice.  — Basilica  ofS.  Marco. — Campanile. — Palazzo  Ex-Ducale.— Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti. 
— Chiesede’ Gesuiti— de’Carmilitani — del.Carmine  — di  S.  S.  Giovanni  e Paolo  — diS.  Giorgio 
Maggiore — del  Redentore  — di  S.  Maria  della  Salute.  — Palazzi  Pisani  Moreta.  — Grimani.  — 
Barberigo.  — Scuola  di  S.  Rocco.  — Palazzo-Manfrini.  — Arsenal.  — Promenades.  — Theatres. 
— Hotels.  — Water.  — Conegliano.  — Pordenon.  — Tagliamento.  — S.  Tommaso.  — Ponteba.  — 
Custom-house  there. — Villach — Beds  and  Provisions  in  Germany. — Table-linen Pea- 

santry,— Country  Towns,  &c.  — Klagenfurt.  — Friesach.  — Judenburg.  — Leoben.  — Merz- 
hofen.  — Schottwien.  — Traskirken.  — Vienna.  — Custom-house.  — Hotels.  — Eating-houses.  — 
Coffee-houses.  — Lodging-houses.  — Population.  — Climate — Water.  — Fountains,  &c.  — Ca- 
thedral, and  other  Churches.  — Imperial  Residence.  — Jewel  Office. — Cabinet  of  Natural 
History.  — Public  Library.  — Belv6dfcre  Gallery  of  Paintings.  — Belveddre  ancient  Armoury. 

; Lichtenstein,  and  other  private  Galleries.  — Great  Arsenal.  — Hdtel  des  Invalides.  — Porcelain 
Manufacture.  — Theatres.  — Faubourgs.  — Church  of  S.  Charles.  — Summer  Palaces  of 
Princes  Schwarzenbcrg  and  Lichtenstein.  — Prater.  — Augarten.  — Schcenbrunn.  — National 
Dish.  — Austrian  Wines.  — Distance  from  Florence  to  Vienna.  — Baden.  — Stockerau.  — 
Znaim.  — Schelletau.  — Iglau.  — Stecken.  — Czaslau.  — Planian.  — Prague.  — Population.  — 
Objects  best  worth  notice.  — Inns.  — New  Post-road  from  Prague  to  Dresden.  — Inns.  — Saxon 
Peasants.  — Dresden.  — Custom-house.  — Distance  from  Vienna. — Population. — Architecture. 
— Religion.  — Objects  best  worth  a Traveller’s  attention.  — Mode  of  obtaining  Admittance  to 
the  Picture  Gallery,  &c.  — List  of  some  of  the  most  striking  Pictures.  — Treasury.— Cabinet 
of  antique  Sculpture.  — Dresden  Porcelain.  — Theatres.  — Distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  — 
Voyage  down  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  — Population  of  Hamburg.  — Description  of  the  Town  and 
Port  — Inns.  — Private  Lodgings.  — Sagacity  of  a Stork.  — Steam- Packet  from  Hamburg  to 
London.  — Voyage  from  Hamburg  to  Cuxhaven.  — Best  Road  from  Dresden  to  Berlin.  — Pots- 
dam. — Description  of  Berlin.  — Distance  thence  to  Hamburg. 


Persons  who  wish  to  sec  the  Cascade  of 
Terni,  and  the  celebrated  Lake  of  Tra- 
simenus,  should  go  from  Rome  through 
Perugia  to  Florence. 

The  pleasantest  way  of  going,  so  far 
as  relates  to  beauty  of  country,  is  by  the 
Via  Flaminia:  and,  in  order  to  pursue 


this  Road,  Travellers  should  turn  to  the 
right  after  having  passed  the  Ponte 
Molle ; and  proceed  to  Grotta  Rossa 
(the  ancient  Saxa  Rubra,  marked  in  the 
Itineraries  by  the  name  of  ad  Rubras ), 
Rignano  ( the  ancient  Rostratam  villam  ), 
and  Civita  Castellana ; instead  of  going 
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to  the  last-mentioned  town  by  the  road 
which  was  made,  during  the  1 ontificate 
of  Pius  VI.  through  Nepi. 1 

The  first  object  of  interest,  presented 
by  the  Via  Flaminia , is  a magnificent 
view  of  Rome,  seen  from  a steep  hill,  at 
the  base  of  which  are  luxuriant  pas- 
turages on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Two 
miles  and  a quarter  from  the  Pont 
Molle,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  are 
several  lofty  rocks;  on  delving  one  of 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
stones  to  repair  the  Via  Flaminia , the 
workmen  unclosed  the  mouth  of  an 
ancient  Sepulchre,  formed  in  the  rock 
by  Q,.  Nasonius  Ambrosius  of  the  Ovi- 
dian  family,  to  serve  as  a mausoleum  for 
himself  and  his  successors,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Ovid.2  The  front  of  this  Mausoleum 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  square,  and 
was  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  ter- 
minated by  a pediment.  The  Sepulchral 
Chamber,  which,  when  first  discovered, 
was  uninjured  by  time,  is  40  Roman 
palmi  in  length,  and  20  broad  : it  con- 
tained seven  sarcophagi,  placed  in  niches 
on  a level  with  the  pavement,  which  is 
mosaic  : the  niches  still  remain  perfect ; 
but  so  large  a quantity  of  earth  now 
covers  the  pavement  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  niches  cannot  be  seen.  The  roof 
and  walls  of  the  Chamber  w'ere  orna- 
mented with  frescos  emblematical  of  the 
life  to  come,  and  bordered  with  beautiful 
stucco.  Several  of  these  frescos  may 
still  be  traced ; as  may  some  of  the  stucco 
ornaments.  The  paintings  allusive  to 
Ovid  surrounded  the  niche  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  chamber.  Several  remains  of 
other  sepulchres  are  seen  on  the  right  of 
the  Via  Flaminia.  About  three  miles 
from  the  Ponte  Molle  is  Grotta  Rossa, 
the  ancient  Saxa  Rubra , which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a wretched  wine- house,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  who  up- 
braids Antony  for  having  loitered  there 
a whole  day,  drinking  hard.  Near  Grotta 
Rossa,  and,  like  the  IS  asonian  Sepulchre, 
formed  in  a rock,  are  remains  of  an  Er- 

1 The  Via  Flaminia  was  the  road  always 
used  by  Travellers,  between  Rome  and  Civitk 
Castellana,  till  the  reign  of  Pius  VI. 

2 Ovid  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Tomus, 
in  Pontus;  to  which  place  he  was  exiled  by 
Augustus  ; and  when  the  Polish  army,  in  the 
year  1581,  were  at  Pont-Euxine,  they  found, 
according  to  report,  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Tomus,  a large  stone,  with  an 
inscription  on  it,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
Ovid’s  epitaph.  There  is,  however,  a tradition 
that  he  was  banished  to  Julia  Alba,  in  Lower 


gastulum,  or  Dungeon  under  ground, 
where  slaves,  as  a punishment,  W'ere 
compelled  to  work  in  chains : and  to  the 
left  of  Grotta  Rossa  is  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  which  river  rises  near  Bac- 
cano,  and  descends  through  the  valley  to 
unite  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tiber. 
Beyond  the  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Cremera  is  a Gate  leading  into  the 
Valley,  which  is  beautifully  bordered 
with  brush- w’ood  and  rocks,  and  carpeted 
by  turf ; and  that  part  nearest  to  the  site 
of  the  Citadel  of  Veii  displays  remains 
of  ancient  Etruscan  Sepulchres,  Niches, 
delved  in  the  rocks,  to  support  cinerary, 
urns,  and  a fragment  of  an  Etruscan 
Wall.  The  Author  of  this  Work  was 
driven  in  a caleche,  bv  a very  skilful 
coachman,  through  the  Valley  to  a foot- 
path on  the  right,  w'hich  leads  to  the 
position  of  the  Citadel  of  Veii ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  shepherds  and 
goatherds  wrho  frequent  the  Valley,  a 
caleche  might  pass  safely  through  ft,  to 
Isola  Farnesina,  a distance  of  about  four 
miles  from  the  Gate  already  mentioned. 

The  first  Town  of  consequence,  on 
this  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  is  Civita 
Castellana,  which  stands  at  the  distance 
of  35  miles  from  Rome,  in  a remarkably 
strong  and  beautiful  situation.  It  has, 
by  modern  writers,  been  mistaken  for 
Veii,  an  inexplicable  blunder,  as  Veii  is 
recorded  to  have  been  only  100  stadia 
from  Rome,  and  Civita  Castellana  is 
more  than  three  times  that  distance; 
beside  which,  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose, from  ancient  records,  that  Civita 
Castellana  stands  upon  the  site  of 
the  Pelasgic  Fortress  of  Fescennium , 
or  upon  that  of  Falerii , likewise  a 
Pelasgic  fortress,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  called  Falisci.  Plutarch 
and  Zonaras  describe  this  Pelasgic  for- 
tress as  having  been  placed  on  a lofty 
eminence ; and  the  latter  mentions  that 
the  fortress  was  destroyed,  and  a new' 
town,  bearing  the  same  appellation,  built 
in  the  contiguous  plain.  Cramer  sup- 
poses this  record  to  be  authenticated  by 

Moldavia,  formerly  the  country  of  the  Getes ; 
and  that  the  people  of  the  country  still  venerate 
his  memory,  saying  — “ There  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  an  extraordinary  man,  who 
had  the  gentleness  of  a child,  aud  the  goodness 
of  a parent;  that  he  sighed  incessantly,  and 
sometimes  talked  to  himself;  but,  when  he  ad- 
dressed others,  honey  seemed  to  flow  from  his 
mouth.”  Ovid  had  a Villa  near  the  remains  of 
the  Nasonian  sepulchre : so  likewise  had  Au- 
gustus. — See  Lumisden. 
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the  identity  of  the  new  Falerii  with  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Falari,  near  four 
miles  west  of  Civita  Castellana,  on  the 
track  of  the  Via  Flaminia , and  where 
the  Itineraries  place  that  town  : but, 
nevertheless,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  some  very  enlightened  antiquaries, 
the  eminence  on  which  Civita  Castellana 
stands  was  the  site  of  Fescennium.  Fa- 
lerii is  said,  by  Dionysius,  to  have  been, 
in  his  time,  occupied  by  the  Romans ; 
and  he  mentions,  as  a proof  of  its 
Pelasgic  origin,  that  among  its  edifices 
was  a temple  consecrated  to  Juno,  and 
built  precisely  after  the  model  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  We  learn 
from  Pliny  that  Falertum  became  a 
Roman  Colony  under  the  appellation  of 
Falisca ; and  we  are  likewise  told  that 
this  was  the  town  which,  when  besieged 
by  Camillus,  submitted  to  that  General 
in  consequence  of  his  just  and  cele- 
brated punishment  of  a treacherous 
schoolmaster,  who  decoyed  his  pupils 
out  of  the  gates  to  deliver  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers ; but  was  con- 
demned by  Camillus  to  be  flogged  back 
into  the  town,  by  the  youths  whom  he 
sought  to  betray. 

Recent  excavations,  contiguous  to  the 
Church  of  Sa.  Maria  Falari,  have  brought 
to  light  remains  of  a Theatre,  several 
Statues,  and  other  antiquities. 

Beyond  Civita  Castellana  lies  Bor- 

fhetto  ; and  between  that  village  and 
)tricoli  the  road  crosses  the  Tiber  on  a 
fine  Bridge,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  repaired  by  Sextus  V. 
Ocriculurn,  now  Otricoli,  situated  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was,  according 
to  Livy,  the  first  Umbrian  city  which  vo- 
luntarily submitted  to  Rome.  Ocriculum 
suffered  much  during  the  Social  War ; 
but  appears  in  Strabo’s  time  to  have 
been  a place  of  consequence  ; and  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  were  found  among  its 
ruins,  now  embellish  the  Vatican  Mu- 
seum. 

Narni,  the  next  considerable  Town  on 
this  Road,  acquired  the  name  of  Nequi- 
num , from  the  obstinacy  of  its  citizens  ; 
who,  during  a siege,  killed  their  wives 
and  children,  in  order  to  save  their  pro- 
visions ; and,  when  all  these  were  con- 
sumed, chose  rather  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  themselves  than  surrender.  This 
Town  received  a Roman  Colony  a.  u.  c. 
454.  Its  situation,  on  a lofty  eminence, 
beneath  which  flows  the  Nar  (now  the 


Nera),  has  been  described  by  severa 
poets.  Narnia,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  gave  birth  to  the  Emperor 
Nerva. 

A little  beyond  Narni,  and  about  a 
mile  out  of  the  road,  are  remains  of  a 
magnificent  Bridge,  supposed  to  have 
been  thrown  by  Augustus  over  the  Nar , 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  two  hills.  In 
order  to  examine  this  stately  ruin,  Tra- 
vellers should  get  out  of  their  carriage, 
and  walk  down  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  the  Bridge.  It  consists  of 
large  stones  joined  together  without  any 
cement,  and  cut,  on  their  outsides,  into 
the  form  of  diamonds.  On  the  dry  land, 
next  to  Narni,  is  one  entire  arch,  the 
piers  of  which  are  above  40  common 
paces  asunder.  The  piers  still  remain- 
ing in  the  water  prove  the  immense  size 
of  the  other  arches ; w-hich  were  not, 
however,  of  an  equal  diameter.  The 
length  of  this  Bridge  is  supposed  to  have 
been  850  Roman  palmi ; and  a Roman 
architectural  palmo  (as  already  men- 
tioned) is  nearly  nine  English  inches. 
The  distance  between  the  piers  of  the 
first  arch  is  computed  to  be  100  palmi, 
and  its  height  1 50  ; the  distance  between 
the  piers  of  the  second,  180 palmi;  that 
between  those  of  the  third,  150 ; and  the 
last  arch,  which  ends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Nar,  is  190  palmi  in  breadth. 

Terni  derives  its  ancient  name,  lu- 
te ramna,  from  the  two  arms  of  the  Nar, 
between  which  it  is  situated.  Accord- 
ing to  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluverius, 
Interamna  of  Umbria  w'as  founded  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Numa.  It  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  potent  towns  of 
municipal  rank  in  Italy  ; but  suffered 
much  from  civil  war,  during  the  days  of 
Sylla  and  Marius.  Pliny  mentions  that 
its  meadows  wfere  mown  four  times  in 
the  year.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the 
Emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  w ere 
born  in  this  City,  which  contains  the 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre  in  the  Epis- 
copal Garden,  and  those  of  a Temple 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Salva- 
dore.  At  S.  Siro,  in  the  Cellars  of  the 
College,  are  remains  of  a Temple  of 
Hercules,  and,  in  the  Casina  of  the  Casa 
Spada,  Ruins  of  ancient  Baths. 

Four  miles  from  Terni  is  the  magni- 
ficent Cascade,  called  Caduta  dclle  Mar- 
more , and  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
Velino  (anciently  the  Velinus ) into  the 
Nar.  These  Cataracts  are  said  to  have 
been  made  about  the  year  of  Rome  671, 
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by  Curius  Dentatus,  who  (as  already 
mentioned),  in  order  to  drain  the  ter- 
ritory of  Reatc  of  its  standing  waters, 
cut  channels,  through  which  he  dis- 
charged them  into  the  Velino,  and 
thence  into  the  Nar,  forming  by  these 
means  a Cascade,  consisting  of  three 
leaps,  the  first  computed  to  be  300 
English  feet,  the  two  others,  united,  be- 
tween 400  and  500.  Persons  who  wish 
to  see  these  Cataracts  in  perfection, 
should  set  out  from  Terni  about  10 
o’clock  of  a clear  morning,  and  ascend 
the  Monte  di  Marmore  in  acaleche:  but, 
on  approaching  the  Velino,  which  an- 
nounces itself  at  a considerable  distance 
by  its  thundering  noise,  they  should 
walk  to  view  the  narrow  Pass  through 
which  it  rushes  down  the  fall  of  300 
feet ; and  afterwards  proceed  to  a 
Temple  built  on  a Promontory,  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  three  leaps 
together.  Here  they  should  remain  till 
12  o’clock;  when  the  effect  of  the  sun 
upon  water  which,  from  the  volocity  of 
its  fall,  rises  into  vapours,  resembling 
millions  of  curled  white  feathers,  is 
beautiful  beyond  description ; indeed, 
there  are  very  few  celestial  rainbows  half 
so  brilliant  as  the  terrestrial  ones  at 
Terni.  After  having  seen  these,  Tra- 
vellers should  return  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Monte  di  Marmore ; and  then  walk 
to  view  the  Cataract  from  below.  This 
Walk  occupies  near  two  hours ; and  lies 
through  Private  Grounds. 

Spoleto  ^formerly  Spolelium),  is  a very 
ancient  City,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of 
a mountain,  and  watered  by  the  Clitum- 
nus,  now  the  Clitumno,  a river  famed 
in  days  of  vore  for  the  whiteness  of  the 
cattle  which  grazed  near  it  Spolelium 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  a.  u.  c. 
512:  its  citizens  repulsed  Hannibal  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Trasi- 
menus ; and  they  still  preserve  a Gate, 
called  Porta  Fuga,  with  an  Inscription 
recording  the  event.  The  Wall  on  the 
side  of  this  Inscription  merits  notice. 
The  Cathedral  contains  Paintings,  Bassi 
Rilievi,  and  ancient  Mosaics.  The 
Aqueduct  is  a beautiful  Fabric,  sup- 
ported by  stone  arches,  and,  in  one  part, 
by  a Double  Arcade,  said  to  be  300  feet 
high. 

South-west  of  Spoleto,  on  another 
branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  stood  Car- 
tu/ce,  noticed  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Umbria : and  be- 
tween San  Gemino  and  Acqua  Sparta 


may  be  found  the  site  of  this  town 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Carsoli, 
and  where  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are 
still  visible. 

About  eight  miles  to  the  north-west, 
and  near  the  Tiber,  stood  the  ancient 
Tuder  (now  Todi),  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  situated  on  a command- 
ing eminence,  was  one  of  the  strongest 
towns  of  Umbria.  It  appears  to  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Mars  ; 
and  among  its  ruins  is  a Doric  Temple, 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
god  of  war.  Tuder  became  in  course 
of  time  a Roman  Colony. 

South  of  Tuder , ana  also  near  the 
Tiber,  stood  Ameria,  now  Amelia,  a po- 
tent and  very  ancient  Umbrian  town, 
built,  according  to  Cato,  1045  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  rera.  When  sub- 
jugated by  the  Romans  it  obtained  the 
privileges  of  a Municipium,  and  became 
a Colony  under  Augustus.  The  cele- 
brated Roscius  was  a native  of  Ameria. 

Returning  to  the  post-road  we  find, 
between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  just  be- 
yond Le  Vene,  the  Temple  of  Clitum- 
nus,  now  converted  into  a Chapel,  and 
dedicated  to  S.  Salvadore.  The  front 
towanl  the  plain  is  ornamented  with 
four  Columns,  two  Pilasters,  and  a Pe- 
. diment : the  edifice  is  oblong,  and  ex- 
hibits the  following  words  cut  in  stone  : 
“ T.  Septimus  Plebeius .’’ 

According  to  Suetonius,  however,  it 
I does  not  seem  certain  that  the  present 
Chapel  of  S.  Salvadore  was  anciently 
I the  Temple  of  Clitumnus;  because  he 
asserts  that  Caligula  went  to  Mevania 
to  see  that  Tdmple  ; but  Pliny  places  it 
contiguous  to  the  source  of  the  Clitum- 
nus, close  to  which  spot  the  Chapel 
stands.  Bevagna,  a small  modern  town 
, on  the  Via  Flaminia , now  represents 
the  ancient  Mevania;  which  was  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivulets  Timia  and 
Topino,  and  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Um- 
bria. It  is  memorable  as  the  birth-place 
of  Propertius. 

On  a hill  north  of  the  source  of  the 
Clitumnus  stands  the  little  town  of 
Trevi,  erected  in  an  amphitheatrical 
form  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trcbia, 
and  within  view  of  the  road. 

Fulginium,  now  Foligno,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  seems  to  have  been,  in  former 
days,  a place  of  consequence ; as,  judg- 
i ng  from  an  I nscription  discovered  there, 
it  presided  over  an  association  of  15 
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towns  of  Umbria.  Its  Cathedral  merits 
notice. 1 

Between  Foligno  and  Perugia  lies 
Assisi,  (anciently  Assisi um , the  birth- 
place of  S.  Francesco2).  It  is  situated 
on  a Hill  so  near  to  the  great  road,  that 
Travellers  may  visit  it  with  ease.  1 he 
Church  of  S.  Francesco,  in  this  city, 
contains  several  Pictures  of  the  old 
School.  The  Monastery  of  Francesean 
Nuns,  called  the  Nuns  of  St.  C lare, 
deserves  attention  ; and  the  Church  of 
S*.  Maria,  or  the  Filipini,  once  the  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  is  a beautiful  piece  of 
antiquity. 

Perugia  (anciently  Augusta  Perusia), 
the  present  Capital  of  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful province  of  Umbria,  and  in  remote 
ages  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Etru- 
ria, was,  as  we  learn  from  Justin,  of 
Achaian  origin,  and  scarcely  inferior  in 
antiquity  to  Cortona.  Livy  mentions 
that  the’ Romans,  having  penetrated  for 
the  first  time  beyond  the  Ciminian 
Forest,  defeated  the  Perugians,  and 
compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Pe- 
rusia became  a Roman  Colony  about 
709,  u.  c.  5 and  some  years  after  sus- 
tained a memorable  siege,  in  which  An- 
tony held  out  against  Octavius  Caisar, 
till  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
On  this  occasion  the  town  was  burnt ; 
but  it  rose  again  from  its  ashes;  and 
under  the  Emperor  Justinian  main- 
tained a successful  siege  against  the 
Goths.  It  was  magnificently  placed  on 
the  summit  of  a lofty  mountain ; and 
seems  to  have  been  by  nature  almost 
impregnable : such  i ndecd  was  the 

strength  of  Perusia,  and  such  the  valour 
of  its  inhabitants  in  the  days  of  Han- 
nibal, that  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  even  after  having  gained  the  import- 
ant battle  of  Trasimenus:  and  to  this 
moment  the  Perugians  are  distinguished 
for  being  the  most  courageous  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  modern  lown 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Perusia,  and 
contains  Antiquities  and  Paintings  well 
worth  observation ; but,  exclusive  of 
this,  Travellers  should  sleep  here,  in 
order  to  avoid  passing  a night  at  lor- 
ricella.3 

Between  Torricella  and  Cainuscia,  at 
five  miles’  distance  from  the  former,  is 
the  miserable  Village  of  Passignano, 
rendered  famous  by  the  above-named 

1 Beyond  Foligno  the  modern  post-road  no 

longer  follows  the  course  of  the  Via  Flaminia. 

3 Metastasio  also  was  bom  at  Assisi. 


victory  gained  near  this  spot  by  Han- 
nibal, 217  years  before  Christ. 

Six  miles  farther  on,  is  the  Ponte  San- 
guinelto,  situated  below  a Village  of  the 
same  name,  and  both  so  called  from  the 
effusion  of  Roman  blood  spilt  there. 

Between  Passignano  and  the  rivulet 
called  Sanguinctto,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Camp,  and  the  Pass  through  which  Han- 
nibal came  down  from  the  heights,  may 
be  discovered. 

Four  miles  farther  is  Snilonga,  a small 
hamlet  on  the  confines  of  Tuscany ; and 
three  miles  from  Spilonga,  stands  Os- 
saia, where,  on  a House  in  the  Street, 
is  the  following  Inscription  : — 

“ Komen  habet  locus  hie  Ursija,  ab  ossibus  iltis 

Quit  dolus  Annibalis  fadit  et  hasta  simui." 

“ This  place  bears  the  name  of  Ossaia, 
from  the  bones  of  those  unfortunate  men 
whom  Hannibal  slew  here.” 

Ossaia  is  by  many  writers  supposed  to 
have  been  the  actual  field  of  battle ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  rather  was  the  hill 
to  which  the  small  remains  of  Flami- 
nius’s  troops  retired  : because,  1.7  miles, 
the  reputed  distance  between  Passig- 
nano and  Ossaia,  seems  too  large  a 
space  for  the  contending  armies  to  have 
occupied.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the 
country  between  Passignano  and  Ossaia 
without  feeling  the  highest  admiration 
of  the  military  skill  of  Hannibal ; who 
contrived,  on  an  enemy’s  ground,  to 
draw  that  enemy  into  a narrow,  swampy, 
and  uncommonly  foggy  plain,  where  ho 
army,  however  brave,  could  long  have 
defended  itself;  for  on  three  sides  are 
heights,  which  were  possessed  by  the 
troops  of  Carthage ; and  on  the  other 
side,  is  a large  unfordable  Lake. 

On  the  Hill  above  Camuscia,  and 
within  the  distance  of  a walk,  stands 
Cortona  (formerly  Corithus),  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  the  twelve  great 
Cities  of  Etruria.  We  are  told,  by  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnassus,  that  the  Pe- 
lasgi,  who  had  landed  at  Spina  on  the 
Po,  subsequently  advanced  into  Italy, 
and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they  for- 
tified ; afterwards  forming  other  settle- 
ments in  Tyrrhenia.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, from  this  account,  that  Cortona 
existed  previous  to  its  becoming  a l’e- 
lasgic  Fortress;  and  Virgil  alludes  to 
the  land  of  Corithus  as  the  country  of 
Dardanus  the  founder  of  Troy.  The 

3 A new  and  comfortable  Hotel  is  said  to 
hare  been  recently  established  at  Perugia. 
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origin  of  this  fable  cannot  be  traced ; 
but  the  antiquity  of  Cortona  is  proved 
by  positive  historical  evidence.  Ac- 
cording to  supposition,  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Romans  about  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  ancient  Etruscan  Walls  of  this  ve- 
nerable city  are  in  some  places  well 
preserved ; they  were  constructed  with 
immense  blocks  of  stone  without  any 
cement  whatsoever.  Here  likewise  may 
be  traced  the  ruins  of  a Temple  sacred 
to  Bacchus ; and  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
Baths,  ornamented  with  Mosaics.  In 
the  Cathedral  is  a large  Sarcophagus, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  Consul  Flaminius ; 
and  representing  the  battle  of  the  La- 
pithne  with  the  Centaurs.  A picture  of 
the  Nativity,  by  Pietro  di  Cortona,  is 
likewise  seen  in  this  Cathedral.  Some 
of  the  other  Churches  are  curious  in 
point  of  architecture;  and  most  of  them 
possess  good  paintings  both  of  the 
old  and  new  school.  Several  Private 
Houses  are  embellished  with  valuable 
Pictures:  and  Etruscan  Antiquities 

may  be  found  in  private  Museums  be- 
longing to  the  nobles  of  Cortona,  and 
likewise  in  the  Museum  of  the  Etruscan 
Academy. 

At  Camuscia,  two  posts  beyond  Pe- 
rugia, a road,  not  of  great  length,  goes 
through  Montepulciano  and  Chianciano 
(famous  for  its  Baths),  to  Chiusi,  the 
ancient  Clusium;  which  merits  notice 
on  account  of  the  Etruscan  Antiquities 
still  discoverable  there.  Clusium,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  once  con- 
tained the  mausoleum  of  Porsena,  was 
a principal  city  of  Etruria ; and,  as  we 
learn  from  Livy,  originally  bore  the 
name  of  Corners.  Probably,  therefore, 
it  owed  its  existence  to  the  Camertes,  a 
people  of  Umbria : and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Etruscans.  Pliny 
speaks  of  Clusium  Vetus,  and  Clusium 
Novum,  and  the  site  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  occupied  by  the  modem 
town. 

Arezzo,  anciently  Arretium,  is  the 
next  post  town  to  Camuscia  on  the  road 
to  Florence  ; and  appears  to  have  been, 
during  remote  ages,  one  of  the  strongest 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy : but 
when  the  Romans  penetrated  beyond 
the  Ciminian  forest,  the  Arretini,  un- 

1  During  the  year  565  v.c.,  a Roman  road 
was  constructed  from  Arretium  to  Bononia,  by 
the  Consul  C.  Flaminius,  son  of  the  unfortunate 


able  to  contend  against  them,  sued  for 
peace  and  obtained  it.  Once  afterwards 
Arretium  renewed  hostilities;  but,  in 
consequence  of  ill  success,  again  sued 
for  peace,  and  became  subject  to  the 
Romans.  This  city  was  colonised  soon 
after  the  days  of  Sylla ; and  the  Consul 
Flaminius  took  post  here,  in  order  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  Etruria  against 
Hannibal : but  that  great  master  of  the 
art  of  war  chose  for  the  Carthaginian 
army  a route  unthought  of  by  Flaminius, 
and  marched  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence  to  the  stations  marked  in 
the  Itineraries  “ Aquileia,  Fines,  Bitur- 
gia , and  ad  Creecos”  leaving  Arretium 
on  his  left,  crossing  the  Palus  Clusina , 
now  Val  di  Chiana,  and  thence  entering 
the  narrow  passage  at  the  end  of  the 
Lake  of  Trasimcnus,  where  he  entrap- 
ped the  rash  and  ill-judging  Consul. 

Pliny  ranks  the  terra  cotta  vases  of 
Arretium  with  those  of  Saguntum  and 
Samos.1  Remains  of  an  Amphitheatre, 
built  by  the  Romans,  may  be  traced  in 
the  modern  town  of  Arezzo,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated,  well  paved,  and  em- 
bellished with  handsome  buildings.  Its 
Churches  contain  good  pictures  ; and  in 
that  belonging  to  the  suppressed  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino  is  a famous  Cupola  in 
perspective,  executed  by  the  Jesuit  del 
Pozzo.  The  Cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice, 
raised  about  the  year  1300,  contains  a 
High  Altar,  and  a Tomb  of  a Bishop 
named  Guido  Tarlati  di  Pietramala, 
both  of  which  were  designed  by  Gio- 
vanni, Pisano.  Arezzo  gave  birth  to 
Petrurca:  its  population  amounts  to 
10,000  persons. 

As  the  preceding  detail  of  objects  best 
worth  notice  near  Perugia  has  led  to 
the  mention  of  Hannibal,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  inapplicable  to  the  subject 
to  subjoin  an  account  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  Route  into  Italy: 
traced  from  an  ancient  map,  as  far  as 
Embrun,  upon  the  river  Durance,  in 
Dauphin^ ; and  afterwards  founded  up- 
on the  authority  of  Polybius,  strength- 
ened by  the  present  appearance  of  the 
ground. 

Hannibal  set  out  in  the  midst  of  win- 
ter, u.  c.  536,  with  an  army  of  50,000 
foot,  and  9,000  horse,  beside  elephants, 
from  — 

general  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Trasimenus. 
This  passage  of  the  Apennine  was,  however, 
frequented  previously. 
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Septa Ceuta , in  Africa,  a sea-port,  and  crossed  to 

Fretuin  Erculeum  . The  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; whence  he  probably  proceeded  by 

sea  to 

Calpe Tariffa,  the  Pillar  of  Hercules  in  Europe ; then  passed  through 

the 

Country  of  the  Bas - 

tuli The  Kingdom  of  Granada , in  Spain , to 

Malaca Malaga ; and  thence  proceeded  through  the 

Country  of  the  Bas - 

tiani  .....  The  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  to  the  camp  of  Spartarius,  thence 

going  to 

Carthago  Nova  . . Carthage na,  and  traversing  the 

Province  of  Contes- 

tanorum  ....  The  Kingdom  of  Valentia,  to 
Alonex Alicant ; at  which  sea-port  it  seems  probable  that  he  em- 

barked his  troops,  and  passed  up  the  river 

Sucro Segura , or  Xucar , to 

Valencia , thence  proceeding  along  the  river 

Iberus Ebro,  through  the 

Country  of  the  lie - 

caones  ....  The  Principality  of  Catalonia , to 
Tarraco , or  Tarrago  Tarragona , and 
Carthago  Vet  us  . . Villa  Franca : he  then  crossed  the 
Rubrical  us  . . . The  River  Llobregat,  proceeded  to,  and  crossed,  the 
Gerunda  ....  The  River  Gerona , and  then  came  to 

Rhoda Rosas : though  some  authors  assert,  that  he  followed  the 

cohrse  of  the  Gerona  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and 
crossed  thence  into  Gaul.  From  Rosas,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  map,  he  went  to 
Veneris  Fanum  . . Port  Vendres,  thence  to 

Caucoliberis,  or  II- 

liberis  ....  Collioure , in  the  Province  of  the  Voices  2'eclosages , or  Rossig- 

lione ; thence  he  proceeded  to 

Narbo Narbonne  the  Country  of  the  Bebricii , and  thence  to 

Agatha Montpellier  and 

Nemausus . > . . Nismes;  when,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Volcce 

Arecomii , he  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhodanus  ....  The  Rhone,  down  w'hich  river  he  passed  to 

Avenio Avignon ; thence  traversing 

The  Country  of  the 

Casuares  . . . Provence,  to  Dauphin#,  the  country  of  the  AUobroges;  thence 

he  proceeded  to 

Augusta  Tricastri- 

norum  . . . . S.  Paul-trois-  Chateaux,  and  then  went  by  the  river 

Druentia  ....  Durance,  to 

Embrodunus . . . Embrun ; whence  he  marched  to,  and  crossed 

Mons  Vesulus , or 

Visus  ....  Monte  Viso,  one  of  the  great  Alps,  said  to  be  9997  English 

feet  in  height,  but  not  so  difficult  of  access  as  are  many  of 
those  mountains ; it  lies  almost  in  a direct  line  with  Em- 
brun, and  the  road  to  it  is  not  strongly  guarded  by  nar- 
row defiles,  as  are  many  passages  into  Italy.  Thence  he 
went  to 

Pinarolum  . . . Pignerol , a city  of  Upper  Dauphine,  about  20  miles  from 

Turin ; thence  he  followed  the  course  of  the 

Padus Po,  then  wrent  to 

Alba-Pompeia  . . Alba, 

Dertona  ....  Tortona,  and 

1 Called,  by  some  authors,  Lucinium. 
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Ticinum  ....  Pavia ; crossed  the  river 
Trebia,  subdued 
IHacenza, 

Parma, 

Rffdurn  ....  The  Duchy  of  Modena,  and 
Molina  ....  Modena  itself;  then  came  to 
FrtsuUe  ....  Fie.sok ; thence  proceeded  to 
Arretium  ....  Arezzo ; and  thence  to 
Tradmene  . . . The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Trasimenus. 


Hannibal  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  Gaul  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
in  ten  days.  It  seems  an  impossibility 
that  he  should  have  reached  Cenis,  f». 
Bernard,  or  S.  Gothard,  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  likewise  seems  improbable 
that  he  should  have  rejected  the  passage 
of  Monte  Viso,  which  lay  directly  be- 
fore him,  to  search  for  some  other  at  a 
greater  distance ; especially  as  his  only 
route  to  that  other  was  through  narrow 
and  dangerous  defiles.  He  is  said,  by 
Polybius,  to  have  passed  through  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges,  over  an  im-  ' 
mense  Alp,  whence  he  saw,  and  pointed 
out  to  his  soldiers,  the  rich  and  beautiful  j 
plains  of  Italy ; after  which  he  imme- 
diately descended  into  valleys  watered 
by  the  Po. 

All  this  exactly  describes  Monte; 
Viso;  on  the  Italian  side  of  which  lie 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  through 
these  plains  runs  the  Po,  which  rises  in 
Monte  Viso.  Polybius  likewise  says, 
the  first  City  taken  by  Hannibal  in 
Italy  was  Turin;  and  that,  too,  might 
be ; for  Turin  is  only  20  miles  distant 
from  Pignerol. 1 * 

From  Florence  to  Vienna  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  eti  voiturier ; and 
although  her  journey  was  not  under- 
taken till  the  middle  of  April,  yet,  even 
at  that  mild  season,  she  found  the  wind 
on  the  A pennine,  between  the  latter 
City  and  Bologna,  almost  insupport- 
ably  cold : and  moreover,  the  stoves, 
universally  substituted  in  Germany  for 
fire-places,  the  damp  beds  (for  there 
are  no  warming-pans,  nor  any  other 
machines  for  drying  beds  in  German 
Hotels),  the  keen  air  from  the  Alps, 
between  Venice  and  Vienna,  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  in  Moravia  and  I 
Bohemia,  are  much  to  be  dreaded  by 
Travellers:  and  persons  afflicted  with 

1 Persons  who  have  ascended  Monte  Vi«o 

report,  that  the  plain*  of  Italy  are  discernible 
from  its  summit. 

3 In  Moravia  and  Bohemia  there  are  no 
coverlids  to  the  beds,  except  small  eyder-down 
quilts,  which  generally  slip  off. 


pulmonary  complaints  could  not 
this  journey  at  any  season,  summer  ex- 
cepted, without  risking  their  lives.® 
The  first  day’s  journey  from  Florence 
to  Vienna,  en  voiturier,  is  to  Ferrara, 
through  a good  road,  and  a most  pro- 
ductive country. 

Midway  between  this  City  and  Bo- 
logna stands  a neat  and  pleasant  inn, 
the  Albergo  della  Fenice,  called  II  Te, 
where  Travellers  may  dine  or  sleep. 

Ferrara  (anciently  Forum  Allieni ) is 
a fortified  Town,  celebrated  for  contain- 
ing, in  its  public  Library,  the  Tomb  of 
Ariosto,  his  Chair,  Inkstand,  and  Hand- 
writing ; together  with  a Bronze  Me- 
dallion of  that  great  Poet,  foftnd  in  his 
Tomb;  where  likewise  was  found  an 
account  of  his  last  illness  and  death. 
This  library  also  contains  the  original 
manuscripts  of  Tasso’s  Gerusulemme  J.i- 
berata,  and  Guarini’s  Pastor  Fulo,  with 
several  volumes  of  Music,  illuminated 
by  Gosmei : and  iti  the  hospital  of  S. 
Anna,  Travellers  are  shown  the  Cell 
where  Tasso  was  confined.  The  Inn 
at  Ferrara  ( / tre  Mori)  is  large  and 
comfortable  ; the  climate  unwholesome 
and  the  water  bad.3 

The  second  day’s  journey  to  Monselice 
(anciently  Mom  Silicis),  is  tedious,  ow- 
ing to  the  sandiness  of  the  road  for  some 
miles.  Soon  after  quitting  Ferrara 
Travellers  cross  the  Po,  on  a pont-volant, 
and  beyond  ltovigo,  pass  the  Adige 
(anciently  the  A thesis)  in  a similar  con- 
veyance. The  Post-house  at  Monselice 
is  a good  inn. 

Tne  third  day’s  journey,  through  Pa- 
dua to  Mestre,  may  be  accomplished  in 
about  10  hours,  allowing  time  sufficient 
to  see  every  thing  best  worth  notice  at 
Padua. 

Padua,  anciently  Patavium,  is  placed 
between  the  Meduacus  Major  and  Minor, 

3 Boats  large  enough  to  accommodate  a family 
may  be  hired,  at  Ferrara,  to  go  to  Venice;  and 
this  voyage  occupic*  about  20  hours. 
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now  called  the  Brenta  and  Bachiglione, 
and  was,  according  to  tradition,  founded 
by  A ntenor  soon  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Livy,  who  was  born  and  died  at  Padua, 
mentions  the  following  circumstance, 
as  most  honourable  to  his  native  city. 
A Spartan  fleet  commanded  by  the  son 
of  Cleomenes,  being  driven  by  contrary 
winds  into  the  Adriatic,  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta ; and  sent  a strong 
party  of  soldiers  and  mariners  up  the 
stream,  in  light  vessels,  to  land,  and 
plunder  the  adjacent  villages.  The 
landing  was  effected:  but  when  this 
news  reached  Padua,  a force  was  so 
rapidly  despatched  to  repel  the  invaders, 
that  they  were  surprised  and  subdued 
before  they  could  apply  for  reinforce- 
ments to  their  commander;  who  was 
attacked  at  his  moorings  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Padua,  and  with  great  loss,  both 
in  galleys  and  men,  made  his  escape. 
The  victors  suspended  the  shields  of  the 
discomfited  Greeks,  and  the  beaks  of 
their  vessels,  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Padua;  and  an  annual  mock-fight  on 
the  Brenta  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
the  event.  Strabo  speaks  of  Patavium 
as  the  most  flourishing  city  in  northern 
Italy;  adding  that  there  were,  in  his 
time,  500  Roman  Knights  among  its 
citizens.  Its  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
woollen  stuffs  were  renowned  through- 
out the  Roman  territories ; and  its 
traffic  in  foreign  articles  was  consider- 
able ; for  vessels  could  come  up  to  Pa- 
tavium from  the  sea,  by  means  of  the 
Meduacus,  which  river  had  a capacious 
harbour  at  its  mouth.  Thrasea  Pectus, 
who  fell  a victim  to  the  cruelty  of  Nero, 
was  a native  of  Padua. 1 The  modern 
Town  is  large,  and  strongly  fortified; 
Jmt  not  adorned  with  many  handsome 
edifices ; except  its  University,  which 
w^as  built  after  the  designs  of  Palladio. 

This  University,  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Bologna,  once  contained  18,000 
students,  and  still  possesses  Public 
Schools,  a Chemical  Laboratory,  an 
Anatomical  Theatre,  a Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  a Botanic  Garden. 

The  Palazzo  della  Giustizia  contains 
an  immense  Town-hall,  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  which  were  originally  painted 
by  Giotto  and  his  scholars;  and  re- 
touched, in  1762,  by  Zannoni : the  ceil- 
ing, howrever,  was  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  roof  blowing  off;  but  the 
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Paintings  on  the  Walls  remain.  This 
apartment  contains  a Monument  to  the 
memory  of  Livy,  another  in  honour  of 
Belzoni  the  enterprising  but  unfor- 
tunate traveller,  w'ho  was  born  in  Padua, 
and  two  Egyptian  Statues  presented  by 
him. 

In  the  Palazzo  del  Podestd  is  a Paint- 
ing, by  Palma  il  Giovane,  of  our  Saviour 
blessing  the  city  of  Padua. 

The  Duo  mo  contains  a modern  Monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Petrarca;  a 
Madonna,  by  Giotto,  which  once  be- 
longed to  Petrarca : and,  in  the  Sacristy, 
a Portrait  of  that  Poet  among  the  other 
Canons. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio 
di  Padova  was  begun  by  Nicolo  Pisano, 
in  1255;  and  finished  by  Sansovino,  in 
1307:  it  contains  Statues  of  Cardinal 
Bembo,  and  other  eminent  characters; 
Bassi  ltilievi,  by  T.  and  A.  Lombardo, 
Sansovino,  Campagna,  &c.  ; a Crucifix, 
by  Donatello  ; and  F rescos,  by  Giotto 
and  Aldigheri.  In  the  adjoining  Scuola 
are  Frescos,  by  Titian  ; and  in  the  Area, 
before  the  church,  is  an  Equestrian 
Statue,  by  Donatello,  of  the  famous  ge- 
neral, surnamed  Gattamelata. 

The  Church  dedicated  to  Santa  Giustina, 
built  by  Andrea  Riccio,  after  the  de- 
signs of  Palladio,  and  a fine  specimen 
of  architecture,  is  embellished  with  a 
celebrated  Painting  over  the  high  altar, 
by  Paolo  Veronese;  together  with 
beautiful  Bassi  RUievi,  said  to  have 
been  executed  by  Reichard,  a French 
artist : they  ornament  the  stalls  in  the 
Choir.  In  the  Church  of  Eremitani  are 
some  of  the  finest  frescos  ever  executed 
by  Andrea  Montegna. 

The  little  Church  of  the  Annunziata 
della  Arena , commonly  called  Giotto's 
Chapel,  on  account  of  the  F rescos  by  him 
with  which  the  interior  is  decorated,  de- 
serves far  more  attention  than  it  usually 
receives,  especially  from  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  Works  of  Art.  These  paint- 
ings, perhaps  the  finest  works  of  Giotto, 
w'ere  executed  in  1306.  They  are  still 
in  tolerable  preservation,  but  threatened 
with  decay  unless  some  means  be  speed- 
ily taken  to  protect  them.  Titian  stu- 
died them  with  the  greatest  delight,  and 
imitated  or  copied  parts  in  his  own 
Works.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the 
Bible,  except  the  upper  series,  which 
illustrate  the  Life  of  of  the  Virgin,  as 
related  in  the  Apochryphal  Gospels. 


PADUA. 


1 Tacitus  says  “ that  virtue  perished  with  Paetus,” 
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The  grandest  composition  as  well  as  the 
best  preserved  is  the  Last  Judgment, 
executed,  it  is  said,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Giotto's  friend  Dante.  The  single 
figures  in  the  roof  and  corners  represent 
the  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  are  of  the 
very  highest  excellence. 

The  Caffe  Vedrochi  at  Padua  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  establishments  of 
the  sort  in  Europe,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest.  A sumptuous  new  building  has 
been  erected  within  a few  years  : the 
pillars  and  pavement  are  of  marble, 
partly  derived  from  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient Temple  discovered  in  digging  the 
foundations. 

Padua  contains  good  Hotels ; the 
most  comfortable  of  which  is  the  Stella 
d'Oro : and  from  this  City  a public 
Passage-boat  sets  out  every  morning,  at 
an  early  hour,  for  Venice. 

A Diligence  goes  every  morning  from 
the  Post-office  at  Padua  to  Venice,in  four 
hours  and  a half ; and  is  a much  quicker 
conveyance  than  the  Passage-boat. 

The  village  of  Abano  (anciently  called 
Aponium,  from  containing  a celebrated 
spring  of  water  denominated  Aponus 
J Font,)  is  between  five  and  six  miles 
from  Padua;  and  much  frequented 
during  summer,  on  account  of  the 
Warm  Baths  in  its  neighbourhood, 
where  the  Sudatory,  and  Bagno  di  Fan- 
go,  or  Mud  Bath,  are  reported  to  have 
proved  in  many  cases  beneficial.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  Pliny,  by  tip: 
Pahtvinee  Aqiut,  means  the  present 
Baths  of  Abano  ; because  he  reports  the 
former  to  have  emitted  smells  from 
which  the  latter  are  exempt. 1 

About  six  miles  from  Abano  stands 
the  Villa  Catajo,  celebrated  for  contain- 
ing Frescos  by  Paolo  Veronese : and 
one  mile  from  Catajo  is  the  little  Town 
of  Bataglia,  so  named-from  the  rapid 
conflux  of  two  rivulets.  About  three 
miles  from  Bataglia  lies  Arqua,  or  Ar- 
quato,  embosomed  in  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  famous  for  having  been  the 
Residence  and  Burial-place  of  Petrarca. 

The  drive  from  Monselice  to  Padua 
is  extremely  interesting ; as  the  road 
runs  parallel  with  the  Canal  leading  to 
Venice;  and  is  bordered  with  Villas, 
formerly  the  summer  abodes  of  the 

1 There  once  existed  near  these  Spring*  an 
Oracle  of  Geryon,  which  was  consulted  by  the 
throwing  of  dice. 

1 Travellers  who  have  no  carriage  of  their 
own,  frequently  embark  at  Francolino,  which 
is  five  miles  from  Ferrara  : and  go  all  the  way 
to  Venice  by  water ; a voyage  of  80  miles,  on 


Venetian  nobility,  many  of  them  de- 
signed by  Palladio;  the  Villa  Pisani  at 
Stra,  is  now  the  Palace  of  the  Viceroy 
— that  of  La  Mira  on  the  Brenta  was 
the  residence  of  Byron,  in  1817 — the 
bold  outline  of  the  Rhmtian  Alps 
bounds  the  horizon  on  the  North.  The 
road  from  Padua  to  Mestre  is  likewise 
interesting;  as  it  exhibits  a fine  view  of 
Venice. 

After  sleeping  at  Mestre,  where  there 
is  a comfortable  Hotel,  and  a good  re- 
mise for  carriages,  Travellers  usually 
hire  a Gondola,  and  embark  for  Venice; 
whither  one  of  these  boats  conveys  a 
family,  in  about  two  hours,  for  five 
francs  and  a half,  buonamano  inclusive ; 
as  Venice  is  now  a free  port,  travellers  are 
no  longer  subjected  to  the  visitation  of 
Custom-house  officers  on  entering  it.2 

The  Venetians  are  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a People  of  Paphlago- 
nia;  who,  conducted  by  Antenor,  co- 
lonised near  Padua,  not  long  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  Troy : thev  were 
called  Veneti ; and,  from  them,  Venice 
probably  derived  its  name : though  the 
Town  of  Rialto,  now  denominated  Ve- 
nice, was  not  built  till  some  centuries 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  It  stands  upon  piles,  in  the 
midst  of  Shallows  called  Lagunes ; and 
contains,  according  to  report,  about 
100,000  inhabitants. 

* It  is  scarcely  possible  to  discover  the 
magnificent  edifices  of  Venice  floating, 
as  it  were,  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
without  exclaiming,  “ Singular  and 
beautiful  City ! of  whose  appearance 
imagination  can  form  no  idea,  because 
no  other  work  of  man  is  like  thee.  En- 
chantment seems  to  have  raised  tin- 
walls  for  the  abode  of  the  monarch  of 
the  ocean,  when  he  chooses  to  desert  his 
pearl-paved  caves,  and  emerge  above  the 
surface  of  his  watery  kingdom ! ” 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  composed  of  a large  num- 
ber of  islets,  separated  by  canals,  and 
re-united  by  bridges;  the  great  canal, 
which  is  in  the  fonn  of  an  S,  divides  the 
City  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
Bridge,  called  the  Rialto,  the  Piazzo  di 
S.  Marco,  containing  the  Church  dedi- 
cated to  that  Evangelist,  and  its  Cam- 

the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  and  the  La- 
g uncs. 

3 According  to  a statistical  table,  published 
in  the  year  1/00,  the  population  of  Venice,  at 
that  period,  amounted  to  double  the  present 
number. 
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panile  above  300  feet  in  height,  together 
with  all  the  Churches  and  Palaces  erect- 
ed by  Palladio,  Sansovino,  Scamozzi, 
and  San-Michele,  particularly  deserve 
notice  ; as  does  the  Arsenal,  though  an 
empty  shadow  now  of  its  former  self : 
but  what  excites  most  interest  at  Venice 
is  to  see  how  amply  and  conveniently 
this  Town  is  supplied,  not  only  with  the 
necessaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  life; 
though  it  possesses,  naturally,  neither 
soil  nor  fresh  water. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Marco , begun,  ac- 
cording to  repute,  in  the  year  977,  and 
finished  in  1071,  contains’  the  Relics  of 
Saint  Mark;  which  were  removed  hither, 
from  Alexandria.  The  exterior  Gates, 
ten  in  number,  and  five  within  the 
Church  (all  transported  to  Venice  from 
Constantinople),  are  Corinthian  brass. 
The  Front  of  this  venerable  Edifice 
displays,  above  the  principal  Entrance, 
a Figure  of  S.  Mark,  finely  executed 
in  Mosaic:  the  interior  is  completely 
lined  with  Mosaics;  and  those  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Madonna  are  much  ad- 
mired. The  Pavement  is  Mosaic;  and 
heref  are  eight  Columns  of  a serpentine 
form,  brought  by  the  Venetians  from 
Constantinople,  when  they  conquered 
that  City,  and  supposed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
Most  of  the  numerous  Colftmns  which 
ornament  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  Edifices  are  Saracenic.  The  cele- 
brated Horses  of  bronze  gilt,  carried  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  now  returned, 
and  extremely  ill  placed  above  the 
principal  Door  of  Entrance  on  the  out- 
side of  this  Church,  are  four  in  number ; 
and,  according  to  general  opinion,  the 
work  of  Lysippus : they  originally 

adorned  Corinth ; where,  it  is  supposed, 
they  belonged  to  the  Chariot  of  the 
Sun  : from  Corinth  they  were  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Consul  Mummius  (.sur- 
named  Achaicus,  for  having  sacked  Co- 
rinth) ; thence  they  were  removed  to 
Byzantium,  and  thence  transported  to 
Venice  by  the  Doge  Dandalo,  in  1204. 
Winckelmann  cans  them  the  finest 
bronze  horses  extant.  1 

The  view from  the  top  of  the  Campanile 
of  S.  Marco  is  well  worth  seeing ; and 
the  ascent  easy.  This  Tower  was  the 
place  where  Galileo  made  his  astro- 
nomical observations. 

The  Palazzo  Ex-Ducale  contains,  in 

1 The  Treasury  of  the  Church  of  S.  Marco 
is  said  to  contain  the  Gospel  of  S.  Mark,  written 


the  great  Council  Chamber,  Tintoretto’s 
largest  Easel  Picture ; which  serves  to 
show  how  entirely  great  talents  may  be 
thrown  away  by  want  of  proper  attention 
to  methodical  arrangement ; for  the 
whole  wrork  is  a mass  of  confusion ; 
though  it  abounds  with  fine  groups,  and 
in  some  parts  is  wonderfully  well  ex- 
ecuted. On  the  ceiling  of  this  Apart- 
ment is  a Fresco,  by  Paolo  Veronese,  re- 
presenting Venice  crowned  by  Fame  ! 
And  among  the  Sculpture  is  a beautiful 
Group,  in  marble,  of  Ganymedes  and 
the  Eagle,  attributed  to  Phidias.  The 
Ilall  with  Four  Doors  contains  a 
Painting,  by  Titian,  of  Faith,  S.  Mark, 
&c.  1 he  Hall  of  the  Inquisition  is 

ornamented  with  a Picture  by  the  Cav. 
Hassano  ! and  another  by  the  School  of 
Titian.  The  Collegial  Hall  contains 
Europa,  by  Paolo  Veronese  ! and  two 
Pictures  by  Tintoretto.  The  Cabinet 
contains  a Fresco  on  its  Ceiling,  by 
Paolo  Veronese;  together  with  Easel 
Pictures  : one  being  by  the  same  mas- 
ter, and  others  by  Tintoretto. 

The  entrance  to  theDoge's  Palace  is  by 
the  famous  Giant's  Stair,  so  named  from 
two  -statues  at  the  head  of  it,  close  to 
the  spot  where  the  Doges  were  crowned. 
At  the  distance  of  a few  feet,  under  the 
Colonnade  or  covered  Gallery,  are  the 
holes  formerly  covered  by  the  Lions' 
Mouths,  constructed  like  the  letter  box 
of  a post-office,  for  receiving  anonymous 
denunciations.  Within  the  court  yard 
of  the  Palace,  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero 
was  beheaded  in  1355;  Lord  Byron  says 
at  the  foot  of  the  Giant’s  Stair,  but  the 
existing  stair  was  not  built  till  the  end 
of  the  1 5th  century.  Below  the  Palace, 
and  partly  beneath  the  level  of  the  Canal, 
are  three  tiers  of  dungeons,  called  Pozzi 
(wells)  ; in  the  attics,  under  the  roof, 
were  another  set  of  prisons  called 
Piombi  (leads):  neither  are  now  used. 
The  Doge’s  palace  is  connected  behind 
with  the  Old  Prison  by  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  thrown  over  a narrow  and  gloomy 
canal. 

The  Procuratie  Nuove  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Palazzo  Reale,  to  which 
the  Biblioteca  Antica  is  annexed. 

The  Accademia  delle  belle  Arli  pos- 
sesses several  fine  Pictures ; among 
which  are,  the  Assumption,  by  Titian, 
originally  placed  in  the  Church  where 
he  lies  buned  ! ! — Titian’s  Presentation 

with  his  own  hand ; and  a Missal  illuminated 
with  Miniatures,  by  Giulio  Clovio. 
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of  the  Virgin  ! ! — Bonafaccio’s  Feasting 
of  the  Prodigal  Son ! ! — the  Assumption, 
by  Palma  Vecchio  — the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  by  llassano  ! — the  Marriage 
of  Cana,  by  Paduanino — Adam  and 
Eve,  by  Tintoretto  — the  Holy  Family, 
by  Paolo  Veronese — and  the  Miracle 
of  S.  Mark,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  tie'  ( lesuiti , (a  handsome 
Edifice,  elegantly  encrusted  with  verde 
antique,  &c.  resembling  in  its  effect 

freen  damask  hangings,)  contains  a 
*icture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Lo- 
renzo, by  Titian  ; and  in  the  Sacristy, 
the  Presentation,  by  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  tie'  Carmilitani  is  lined 
with  precious  marbles. 

The  Chiesa  tlel  Carmine  has  the  best 
Organ  at  Venice ; and  a Picture  of  the 
Presentation,  bv  Tintoretto. 

The  Chiesa  til  S.  Giovanni  e S.  Paolo 
contains  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
Dos  ;es  and  Patrician  families  of  Venice 
— the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the 
Moncenigi  and  Vendramini.  The  tomb 
of  the  Venetian  General  Marc  Antonio 
Bragadino  contains  nothing  but  his 
skin.  After  having  bravely  defended 
Famagusta  against  the  Turks,  he  was 
made  prisoner  by  them  and  flaved  alive. 
The  finest  painting  in  this  Church  is 
Titian's  masterpiece,  the  Peter  Martyr — 
the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Virgin  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  Noble  Venetians, 
by  Tintoretto , are  also  good. 

The  Chiesa  tli  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  was 
built  by  Palladio,  in  a style  of  grand 
simplicity. 

The  Chiesa  del  Itedentore  was  likewise 
built  by  Palladio,  and  is,  in  point  of 
architecture,  a beautiful  Church. 

The  Chiesa  di  Santa  Maria  della  Salute 
contains  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
painted  by  Titian  when  he  was  64 ; two 
Pictures  by  Luca  Giordano;  and  one, 
by  Antonio  Treva,  which  was  buried 
18  years  without  being  materially 
injured. 

The  Chiesa  dei  Frari  contains  many 
splendid  monuments;  and  the  grave  of 
Titian,  marked  only  by  a short  inscrip- 
tion cut  in  a small  stone  let  into  the 
avement.  There  is  a good  picture  by 
im  of  the  Virgin  with  S.  Peter  and 
other  Saints.  On  one  side  of  the 
Chiesa  is  the  monument  of  Canova  in 
the  shape  of  a pyramid.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  own  designs : the  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions collected  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  His  heart  is  deposited  within  it. 


The  Scuola  di  S.  Rocco  is  remarkable 
fora  splendid  staircase  and  the  nume- 
rous fine  paintings  by  Tintoretto.  In  the 
great  Hall  is  the  Crucifixion,  of  vast  size, 
considered  his  chef-  tTwuvre.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  a Picture  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  other  works,  by  Tintoretto; 
he  painted  in  this  School  for  30  years. 

In  the  Palazzo  Pisatii  Moreta  is  a 
Picture  of  Alexander  with  the  Family 
of  Darius,  by  Paolo  Veronese;  a work 
which  seems  composed  in  defiance  to"' 
classical  knowledge  and  good  taste  ; but 
so  harmonious  is  the  colouring,  and  so 
beautiful  the  painting,  that  few  persons 
can  contemplate  this  Picture  without 
forgetting  its  faults,  and  dwelling  only 
on  its  excellences.  The  heads  are  all 
portraits  of  the  Pisani  family. 

The  Court  of  the  Palazzo  Grimani  dis- 
plays a Colossal  Statue  of  Marcus 
Agrippa;  which  was  originally  placed 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome.  This  Statue  is  Greek  work- 
manship, and  much  admired.  The  Doge 
Grimani,  painted  by  Titian,  is  one  of 
the  finest  portraits  in  existence. 

The  Palazzo  Jlarberigo,  in  which 
Titian  died,  contains  a Picture  of  the 
Saviour,  by  that  great  artist  — the  Holy 
Family,  by  Tintoretto  — the  portrait  of 
a Venetian  Senator,  bv  Titian  — the 
Magdalene,  likewise  by  Titian — Venus, 
Paul  III.,  and  S.  Sebastiano,  all  by 
Titian;  who  left  the  last  unfinished,  in 
consequence  of  his  death  — Susanna  and 
the  Elders,  by  Tintoretto  — and  the 
Prodigal  Son,  by  Leandro  Bassano. 

The  Palazzo  Manfrini  is  embellished 
with  a splendid  Collection  of  Pictures  ; 
which  may  be  seen  by  Travellers  every 
Monday  and  Thursday,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  four. 

The  Arsenal  occupies  an  Island  near 
three  miles  in  circumference  ; and  is  so 
well  defended  by  lofty  walls,  turrets, 
&c.,  as  to  resemble  a fortress.  Its 
principal  entrance  is  ornamented,  on 
the  outside,  with  the  winged  Lion  of 
Venice  ; a Colossal  Lion  in  white  mar- 
ble, taken  from  the  Piraeus  at  Athens; 
another  Lion,  taken  from  Athens ; a 
Lioness,  taken  from  Corinth  ; and  ano- 
ther, having  the  word  “ Attica " marked 
upon  it.  During  the  year  1687,  the 
\ enetians  planted  the  banner  of  S. 
Mark  in  Athens  ; which,  at  that  period, 
they  wrested  from  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
They  had  previously  captured  Corinth  ; 
and  the  four  above-named  Statues  were 
among  their  spoils  transported  to  Venice. 
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The  object  best  worth  notice,  now, 
within  the  Walls  of  the  Arsenal  is  the 
ancient  Armoury  — a melancholy  con- 
templation, considering  what  this  Ar- 
senal once  was;  but  “The  Soul  of  the 
Citv  is  fled  1 ” 

The  Rialto,  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco, 
and  the  Street  and  Garden  made  by 
Napoleon  (a  magnificent  work),  are 
the  only  Promenades  at  Venice.  This 
City  contains  several  Theatres ; the 
largest  of  which  is  the  Fenice : it  like- 
wise contains  good  Hotels ; namely, 
L'  Albergo  Reale  and  II  Leone  bianco. 

The  Gold  Chains  made  in  this  City 
are  particularly  beautiful,  and  the  Wax 
Candles  remarkably  good. 

Persons  anxious  to  obtain  spring- 
water,  may  be  supplied  from  the  terra 
firma.  1 

On  the  Adriatic,  and  not  far  remote 
from  Venice,  though  more  inland, 
stood,  in  early  times,  a powerful  city, 
founded,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
Tyrrhenians.  It  was  called  Hadria, 
and  is  celebrated  for  having  transmitted 
its  name  to  the  neighbouring  sea.  Ha- 
dria was  situated  near  a river  and  gulf 
of  a similar  denomination  : the  river  is 
now  called  the  Tartaro,  but  the  gulf 
exists  no  longer.  The  city,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
Adria,  an  Episcopal  see,  18  miles  from 
the  coast,  now  occupies  its  site ; and 
here,  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  a few 
Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  found. 

The  Portus  lludrianus  appears  to  have 
been  (as  usual  in  remote  ages)  some 
miles  distant  from  the  town  of  which  it 
was  the  haven. 

Travellers,  on  the  day  when  they  quit 
Venice,  commonly  dine  there ; and  then 
embark  in  a Gondola  for  Mestre,  sleep- 
ing in  that  Town  ; whence  the  fourth 
day’s  journey,  by  land,  is  to  Conegliano ; 
a considerable  place,  with  a good  Inn, 
La  Posta.  About  10  miles  from  Mes- 
trd  the  road  passes  through  Treviso ; 
then  crosses  the  Piave ; and  subse- 
quently traverses  the  spot  where  Napo- 
leon fought  an  obstinate  battle. 

The  fifth  day’s  journey,  to  Pordenon, 
is  tedious;  and  the  road  between  this 
place  and  Conegliano  unpleasant  after 
heavy  rain,  as  it  lies  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  from  which  Mountains  tor- 
rents of  water  frequently  descend,  and 

1 Travellers  may,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  know 
that,  since  Venice  became  a Free  Port,  they 
are  not  liable  to  the  examination  of  Custom- 
house Officers  on  their  arrival  in  that  City.  A 


inundate  the  adjacent  country.  La 
Posta , at  Pordenon,  is  a good  inn. 

The  sixth  day’s  journey  is  to  S.  Tom- 
maso,  where  the  Inn  does  not  merit 
commendation. 

The  road  as  far  as  Spilimbergo  lies 
near  the  Alps,  and  through  the  tied  of 
a Torrent,  disagreeable  at  all  times,  and 
unsafe  after  rain  ; and  from  Spilim- 
bergo descends  into  the  Tagliamento,  a 
tremendous  Torrent  after  rain,  but  in 
dry  weather  fordable.  It  formerly  oc- 
cupied a full  hour  to  travel  through  this 
torrent,  with  the  assistance  of  oxen  and 
guides;  but  a fine  Bridge  has  been  lately 
thrown  over  the  most  dangerous  part. 

The  seventh  day's  journey  is  to  I’on- 
tebba,  or  Pontefel,  for  the  place  has  both 
names  : its  Inn  is  a very  bad  one  ; and 
the  road  hither  rough,  so  far  as  Ospita- 
letto ; after  passing  which  Town  it 
enters  a defile  of  the  Alps,  leading  to 
Venzone,  a pretty  Village  embosomed 
in  these  mountains  ; and  hence  to  Res- 
ciuta  the  road,  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  bed  of  the  Tagliamento,  is  excellent ; 
the  views  are  sublime,  and  the  Alpine 
plants,  which  enamel  the  rocks,  particu- 
larly beautiful.  The  Inn  at  Resciuta 
is  clean  and  comfortable ; but  the  water 
here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps,  is 
bad;  and  many  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  especially  women,  are  afflicted 
with  immense  goitrous  swellings.  From 
Resciuta,  which  is  somewhat  above 
half-way  to  Pontebba,  the  road  lies 
through  defiles  of  the  Alps,  near  the  bed 
of  the  Tagliamento,  and  is  good,  though 
too  narrrow ; the  views  are  lovely ; and 
this  part  of  (he  Alps  displays  five  or  six 
Bridges  made  of  wood,  and  covered  at 
the  top.  In  Germany,  likewise,  the 
Bridges  are  usually  made  with  wood, 
though  not  all  covered  at  the  top. 

Pontebba,  the  Frontier  Town  of 
Carinthia,  is  a miserable-looking  place  ; 
and  at  the  Custom-house,  here,  luggage 
undergoes  such  a rigorous  examination, 
in  the  open  street,  that  Travellers  who 
can  avoid  Pontebba  would  act  wisely 
by  so  doing.  Writing-boxes,  pocket- 
books,  and  manuscript  papers  of  all 
descriptions,  are  liable  to  be  examined ; 
gold  and  silver  lace,  snuff,  and  tobacco, 
are  seizable ; and  for  unmade  silks,  and 
gauzes.  Travellers  are  compelled  to 
deposit  double  the  worth, — to  be  paid 

Steam-boat  goes  from  Venice  to  Trieste  twice, 
and  sometimes  thrice  a week,  usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  in  10  hours.  Fare,  28  Aus- 
trian iwanzigers. 
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back,  however,  when  they  quit  the  im- 
perial territories.  1 The  Custom-house 
Officers  accept  no  fees,  and  are  slower 
in  their  operation  than  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  eighth  day’s  journey  is 
to  Villach ; through  a wide  defile  of  the 
Alps,  a good  road,  and  a beautiful 
country ; every  mountain  being  clothed 
to  its  summit  with  noble  fir  trees.  The 
German  villages,  however,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  in  some  measure 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as  nothing 
can  be  more  uncouth  than  the  wooden 
buildings  which  compose  them,  ex- 
cept the  fences,  which  are,  if  possible, 
still  worse.  The  houses  are  roofed 
with  wood ; and  the  consequence  is, 
that  these  awkward  edifices  are  con- 
tinually destroyed  by  fire.  The  Ger- 
mans seldom  nave  a wash-hand  basin 
in  any  bed-room  of  their  country  inns  ; 
and  even  at  Villach,  a large  Town,  this 
necessary  accommodation  was  not  to  be 
found  a few  years  since.  The  Inn  at 
Villach  is,  however,  clean  and  good; 
though  tall  people  cannot  sleep  com- 
fortably either  here,  or  in  any  part  of 
Germany;  the  beds,  which  are  very 
narrow',  being  placed  in  w'ooden  frames, 
or  boxes,  so  short,  that  any  person  who 
happens  to  be  above  five  feet  high  must 
absolutely  sit  up  all  night,  supported  by 
pillows  ; and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  way  in 
which  the  Germans  sleep. 

With  respect  to  provisions,  there  is 
no  cause  for  complaint;  meat,  bread, 
and  wine  (somewhat  like  Hock),  beer, 
soup,  and  bouilli,  sour  crout,  stew’ed 
prunes,  coffee,  and  milk,  being  excellent; 
and  water,  generally  speaking,  good. 
The  usual  dinner-hour  is  twelve  o’clock ; 
at  which  time  Travellers  may  always 
find  something  to  eat  at  the  inns,  Ger- 
man cookery  being  simple  and  whole- 
some : but  as  one  requisite  to  a comfort- 
able meal,  clean  table-linen,  is  difficult 
to  be  obtained  in  small  towns,  persons 
who  travel  through  Germany  would  find 
it  worth  while  to  purchase  table-cloths 
and  napkins  for  their  journey. 

Women,  in  this  country,  seem  so 
work  harder  than  men  ; and  at  public- 
houses  female  servants  not  only  cook 
the  dinner,  and  wait  at  table,  but  even 
feed  the  horses.  The  peasantry  have 
fine  complexions,  with  a great  appear- 
ance of  health  and  strength  ; but  their 
countenances  seldom  express  good 

1 Unmade  silks,  &c.,  are  plumbed.  Travellers 
are  asked  what  road  they  purpose  taking;  and 
receive  an  order  for  the  money  they  have  depo. 


humour,  or  quickness  of  apprehension : 
they  dress  neatly,  and  wear  high  shoes, 
like  those  of  our  English  Fanners. 

Most  of  the  country  towns  consist  of 
straight  streets,  with  a large  quare  in 
their  centre,  decorated  by  an  obelisk, 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  our  Saviour, 
&c.  The  German  horses  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  handsome ; and  the 
whole  country,  from  Pontebba  to 
Vienna,  wears  the  face  cf  wealth,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Travelling  in  this  quarter  of  Germany 
seems  like  living  some  hundred  years 
ago  in  England ; as  the  dresses,  customs, 
and  manners,  of  the  people  precisely* 
resemble  those  of  our  ancestors.  Many 
of  their  implements  of  husbandry,  also, 
appear  similar  to  ours ; and  their  kitch- 
ens are  furnished  with  plates  dishes, 
basins,  and  ewers  of  pewter,  and  wooden 
trenchers,  exactly  like  those  which  may 
still  be  seen  among  us,  in  old  farm- 
houses. The  herbs  and  shrubs  also  re- 
semble those  of  England,  except  that 
barberry  bushes  are  substituted  for 
blackberries ; while  the  firs  grow  so 
luxuriantly,  and  sow  themselves  so 
thickly,  that  young  plants,  a few  inches 
high,  literally  carpet  the  woods. 

The  road  from  Ospitaletto  to  Villach 
possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  of 
being  perhaps  the  only  approach  to 
Italy  (except  the  road  from  Nice  through 
Genoa  to  Lucca)  which  does  not  pass 
over  the  summits  of  the  Alps.  It  is  like- 
wise tolerably  level ; and  has  no  capital 
fault,  but  that  of  being  too  narrow. 

From  Villach  the  ninth  day’s  journey 
is  to  Klagenfurt , through  a good  road, 
and  a finely  cultivated  and  beautiful 
country,  adorned  with  a noble  sheet  of 
water,  called  the  Lake  of  Fel.  The 
valleys  are  variegated  with  small  villages 
and  rustic  churches  like  those  of  Eng- 
land ; the  near  mountains  clothed  to 
their  summits  with  firs  and  other  trees, 
while  behind  them  rise  Alps  covered 
with  eternal  snow\ 

Klagenfurt,  the  capital  of  Carinthia, 
is  a large  City : the  houses  are  tolerably 
neat ; the  spires  of  the  churches  built  in 
the  Turkish  style,  and  covered  with 
white  metal ; and  the  Inns  chiefly  re- 
sorted to  are  not  uncomfortable.  After 
sleeping  at  Klagenfurt,  Travellers  usu- 
ally proceed,  on  the  10th  day,  to  Fries ach, 
through  an  excellent  road,  and  a bold, 

sited  to  be  returned  at  the  customhouse  on 
the  confines. 
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finely  wooded,  and  richly  cultivated 
country.  In  the  way  to  Friesach  lies 
S.  Veit,  a handsome  Town.  The  Inn 
at  Friesach  is  good;  and  after  sleeping 
there,  Travellers  usually  proceed,  on 
the  llth  day,  to  Judenburg ; stopping  at 
Neumarkt  to  dine.  The  road  to  the 
latter  Town  is  good  ; and  the  country 
well  cultivated,  though  not  picturesque ; 
but  near  Judenburg  it  is  clothed  with 
magnificent  woods.  This  Town  con- 
tains a clean  and  comfortable  Inn. 

After  sleeping  at  Judenburg,  Tra- 
vellers usually  proceed,  on  the  12th  day, 
to  Leoben , the  road  to  which  Town  is 
good,  winding  near  a meandering  stream 
called  the  Muhr ; the  views  are  beauti- 
ful. Travellers  usually  dine  about  mid- 
way at  Khraubath.  Leoben  is  furnished 
with  a comfortable  Inn, ; and  the  Town, 
for  this  country,  may  be  called  hand- 
some ; several  of  the  houses  being  built 
with  stone  or  brick. 

The  13th  day’s  journey  is  through 
Bruck  to  Murzofen , or  the  next  Post,  as 
Travellers  best  like.  The  Inn  at  Murzo- 
fen furnishes  tolerable  accommodations. 

The  14th  day’s  journey  is  to  Schott- 
wien, whither  the  road  through  Krieg- 
lach,  as  far  as  Murzuschlag  (where  Tra- 
vellers generally  dine),  is  good  ; but  be- 
tween this  Town  and  Schottwien,  lies  a 
lofty  Mountain,  the  ascent  to  the  sum- 
mit of  which  occupies  about  an  hour; 
the  descent  employs  more  than  double 
that  time,  and  is  very  rapid,  insomuch 
that  waggons  ascend  on  the  Schottwien 
side  with  16  and  somtimes  20  horses.  The 
country  from  Murzhofen  to  Schottwien  is 
wild,  and  finely  wooded  ; andtthe  Post- 
house  at  Schottwien  is  a tolerable  Hotel. 

The  15th  day’s  journey  is  to  Traskir- 
ken.  The  road  traverses  an  extensive 
plain,  well  cultivated,  to  Neukirken, 
and  Neustadt  (where  Travellers  gene- 
rally dine);  both  Towns  are  large,  and 
contain  good  Hotels.  The  road  hence 
to  Traskirken  is  level  and  smooth,  ex- 
hibiting, to  the  right,  a prospect  of 
Hungary  and  the  Danube.  Traskirken, 
though  large,  does  not  possess  comfort- 
able Inns. 

The  16th  day’s  journey,  (a  very  short 
one)  is  to  Vienna;  through  a flat 
country  abounding  with  game,  and 
thickly  spotted  with  villages,  but  not 
well  cultivated. 

On  entering  Vienna  Travellers  are 
taken  to  the  Custom-house,  where  their 

1 Travellers  should  endeavour,  at  Vienna, 
to  procure  old  Austrian  wine ; which  is  more 
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trunks  undergo  an  examination.  The 
best  Hotels  in  this  City  (during  1829) 
were  L 'Archiduc  Charles , expensive,  but 
much  frequented  by  British  Travellers, 
and  situated  in  the  Kaernthnerstrasse  — - 
L' Homme  Sauvage — and  Le  Cygne , in 
the  same  situation  — L 'Imp&ratrice  d ' 
Autriche , in  the  JVeihbourgasse ; a good 
Hotel  — JL ' Empire ur  Romain , on  the 
Freyung — Le  Bceuf  d'Or  in  the  Seiler - 
gassee  — Le  Roi  aHongrie,  near  the 
Custom-house  — l,a  Couronne  (VHon- 
grie , in  the  Himmelpfortgasse  — La  Ville 
de  Londres—  and  Le  Loup  blanc,  in  the 
Fleish  Markt  — and  La  Sainte  Trinity  in 
the  Hohen  Markt.  The  Fauxbourgs 
likewise  contain  several  Hotels,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  is  The  Lamb.  The 
above-named  Inns  are  of  two  descrip- 
tions ; those  with  Lodging- rooms,  and 
those  which  are  merely  Eating-houses. 
The  first  description  of  Hotel  is  pro- 
vided with  a public  Eating-room,  con- 
taining a Carted  manger;  which  speci- 
fies the  price  of  eatables,  both  for  dinner 
and  supper ; but  Travellers  may  be 
served  in  their  own  apartment  if  they 
wish  it.  The  lowest  price  per  Lodging- 
room,  without  fire,  in  these  Hotels,  is 
two  florins  a day.  Among  the  best 
Eating-houses  are  — Le  Cor  de  Chasse  — 
Le  St.  Esprit — The  Fisch-hof — Seilzer - 
hof — La  Croix  de  Bourgogne  — Le  Ca- 
nard d'Or  — L'Etoile  d’Or  — and  The 
Mehlgrube.  Dinners  are  usually  better 
served  at  L' Archiduc  Charles , Le  Cygne 
Blanc , and  at  L ' Empdralrice  d'  Autriche, 
than  in  any  other  public  eating-houses 
at  Vienna.  At  the  Houses  of  Restau- 
rateurs dinners  are  served  from  12 
o’clock  till  three ; every  person  paying 
a fixed  price,  and  every  party  having  its 
own  table.  The  lowest  price  for  dinner, 
without  bread  and  wine,  is  three  florins 
(schein)  a head,  at  the  houses  of  good 
Restaurateurs;  but  at  those  of  an  in- 
ferior description  dinner  may  be  pro- 
cured for  40  or  50  kreutzers  a head. 1 

The  first  Coffee-house  in  Christian 
Europe  was  established  at  Vienna,  a.  d. 
1683.  Those  most  frequented  now,  are 
that  of  Madame  Tschitschmann , at 
La  Couronne  dCQr  in  the  Graben;  that 
of  Schweigger , in  the  Graben ; that  of 
Neuner , in  the  Plankengasse ; and  those 
of  Corty , Place- Joseph,  &c.  The  news- 
papers of  most  European  nations  may 
be  found  in  these  Coffee-houses.  Vi- 
enna does  not  contain  ready-furnished 

wholesome  than  the  common  wines  of  Hun- 
gary. 
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private  Lodging-houses  : but  several  of 
the  Shops  are  provided  with  second- 
hand Furniture,  which  Foreigners  may 
hire  by  the  week,  month,  or  year : and 
as  the  Hotels  in  this  City  are  not  so  good 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  the 
Capital  of  a great  empire,  the  most  com- 
fortable mode  of  living  is  to  take  a pri- 
vate apartment,  and  employ  a Traiteur. 

Vienna,  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Wien  *,  was  originally 
a small  village  encircled  with  marshes 
and  forests,  and  peopled  by  fishermen  : 
but  when  the  Roman  Legions  arrived 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  they  found 
this  village  so  advantageously  situated, 
for  commanding  the  two  rivers,  that 
they  established,  in  its  vicinity  a Castra 
Stativa,  or  intrenched  camp,  which 
gradually  grew  into  a city,  called  Vindo- 
bona,  probably  because  the  ancient  in- 
habitants bore  the  name  of  Wimles  : 
and  in  process  of  time  Vindobona  was 
changed  into  Vienna ; which,  properly 
so  called,  is  small : its  faubourgs,  how- 
ever, are  immense ; and  contain  finer 
buildings  than  the  town  itself ; where  the 
palaces  are  few  and  not  spacious : and  the 
want  of  splendid  streets  and  squares,  pre- 
vents it  from  appearing,  in  foreign  eyes, 
a handsome  city.  Its  population  amounts 
to  near  290,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  garrison,  and  itinerants  from  the 
Austrian  dominions  and  other  countries, 
who  commonly  amount  to  above  70, COO.8 
Its  climate  is  most  variable,  not  only 
from  day  to  day,  but  even  from  hour  to 
hour  ; and  these  transitions  are  as  great 
as  they  are  sudden.  The  air  is  seldom 
damp,  owing  to  a high  wind,  which  pre- 
vails almost  every  morning,  between  10 
and  1 1 o’clock  ; but  this  wind,  though  it 
purifies  the  atmosphere,  raises  such 
clouds  of  dust  as  weaken  the  sight,  and 
likewise  irritate  the  lungs  to  such  a 
degree  that  pulmonary  maladies  destroy 
a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
Children  under  12  monthsold  also  die  in 
considerable  numbers.  The  water,  in 
some  parts  of  the  city,  is  not  palatable  ; 
and  water-drinkers  would  do  well,  while 
resident  here,  to  supply  themselves, 
either  at  the  Capuchin  Convent  in  the 
Place  Neuve,  or  at  the  Palace  of  Prince 
Schwarzenberg. 

1 The  source  of  this  small  river,  from  which 
Vienna  derives  its  present  appellation,  is  in 
the  Wiener- Wald,  about  3 leagues  from  the 
Town. 

’If  report  may  be  credited,  30,000  dogs  are 
kept  in  Vienna. 

* The  Iledoutes  commence  with  the  new  year, 
ami  end  with  the  Carnival.  The  rooms  appro- 


Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
arc  ' the  JBurgthor,  a fine  Gate,  which 
leads  to  the  Imperial  Palace — tu<o 
Fountains  in  the  Hof,  ornamented 
with  sculpture  by  Martin  Fischer  — 
the  Sculpture,  bp  Baron  Fischer  and  Con- 
radini,  in  the  Hohe  Markt — the  Sculp- 
lure  in  the  Neu-Markt,  fry  Danner, 
representing  the  four  principal  Rivers 
of  Lower  Austria  — the  Equestrian  Sta- 
tue of  Joseph  II.  by  Zauner,  in  the 
Place- Joseph  — the  Metropolitan  Church 
of  S.  Stephen;  a Gothic  Edifice,  342 
feet  long,  222  feet  wide,  and  79  in 
height.  The  Picture  which  adorns  the 
High  Altar  is  by  Bock  ; and  those  over 
the  large  Altars  on  each  side  are  by 
Sandrart.  The  Church  contains  an 
Ecce  Homo,  attributed  to  Correggio,  a 
Crucifix,  by  Donner,  the  tomb  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy;  and  a Sacristy  fur- 
nished with  superb  plate : the  Tapestry 
displayed  on  Festivals  is  likewise  very 
precious.  The  celebrated  Belfry  of  this 
Cathedral  measures  434£  Paris  feet 
in  height  — The  Church  dedicated  to 
S.  Peter  is  built  in  imitation  of  S. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  — The  Church  of  S. 
Michael,  a handsome  edifice,  is  embel- 
lished with  a group  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  vanquishing  Satan,  by  Mattieni 
— The  Church  belonging  to  the  Augustine 
Convent  contains  a Fresco  by  Malbert- 
sch,  over  the  High  Altar;  the  Tomb  of 
the  Emperor,  Leopold  II.,  by  Zauner;  the 
Tombqf  Marshal  Daun;  and  the  Monu- 
ment raised  to  the  memory  of  the  Arch- 
Duchess  Maria  Christina  of  Austria^and 
executed  by  Canova.  — In  the  Church  be- 
longing to  the  Capuchin  Convent  is  the 
Burial-place  of  the  Austrian  Princes. 
The  Imperial  Residence,  in  the  Burg- 
platz,  is  an  assemblage  of  edifices  erected 
at  various  periods.  Here  are  two 
Chapels,  one  of  which  contains  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross, 
in  lead,  by  Donner ; the  other  is  orna- 
mented with  a picture  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
of  the  death  of  S.  Joseph.  A fine 
library,  a superb  Manege,  and  the 
Room's  appropriated  to  the  Bedoutes  3, 
make  part  of  the  Palace ; as  does  the 
Imperial  Jewel  Office ; which  contains  a 
celebrated  large  diamond,  called  the 
Florentine;  and  once  the  property  of 

priated  to  these  assemblies  are  opener!  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening:  each  ball-room  (two  in 
number)  has  its  orchestra ; which  plays  minuets 
and  allemandes  till  6 in  the  morni'ng;  when 
the  party  breaks  up.  Masks  are  admitted  ; 
and  refreshments  of  every  description  may  be 
procured  in  apartments  adjacent  to  the  ball- 
rooms. 
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Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  who  is  placed  in  a magnificent  Apartment, 
lost  it  in  the  field  of  Granson;  where  it  240  feet  long,  by  54  wide,  and  high  i 
was  found  by  a Swiss  Soldier:  he  sold  proportion.  Its  centre  displays  the 
it  to  a tradesman  at  Berne,  for  five  Statues  of  Charles  VI,  and  12  other 
florins;  and  at  length  it  was  lodged  in  Emperors  of  Geimany:  the  Ceiling  is 
the  royal  jewel-office  at  Florence  ; painted  by  Daniel  Gran  ; and  the  num- 
whence  the  Emperor,  Francis  I,  brought  ber  of  printed  volumes  deposited  in  this 
it  to  Vienna.  This  Emperor  seems  to  Apartment  is  supposed  to  be  £00,000, 
have  had  a passion  for  diamonds  ; he  beside  6000  (in  another  room),  which 
purchased,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Mein,  were  printed  between  the  time  when 
another,  of  an  extraordinary  size  ; and  typography  was  invented,  and  the  year 
likewise  enriched  the  jewel  office  in  1500.  The  number  of  Manuscripts  is 
question  with  a set  ot  Coat-buttons,  computed  to  be  12,000:  and  the  Library 
each  being  a single  diamond.  The  set  is  likewise  enriched  with  a superb  col- 
is  valued  at  250.000  florins;  and  the  lection  of  Engiavings;  among  which 
diamond  called  the  Florentine,  is  sup-  are  above  200  volumes  of  Portraits, 
posed  to  be  worth  above  four  times  Some  of  the  most  valuable  Manuscripts 
that  sum  : it  weighs  l£9i  carats,  are  — Original  Hieroglyphics  of  the 

Here  are  22  Vases  of  gold,  found,  a.  d.  ancient  Mexicans,  consisting  of  F igures 
1799,  in  the  Banat  of  Temeswar,  and  and  Symbols — Oriental  Manuscripts, 
apparently  made  during  the  «-ixth  cen-  purchased  at  Constantinople,  in  1677, 
tury.  — I he  Imperial  Cabinet  if  Antiques  — a Work  written  by  Dioscorides  -, 
and  Medals  ( Corridor  des  Augustines),  with  Paintings  of  medicinal  Herbs  ex- 
contains,  in  the  first  saloon  shown  to  ecuted  in  the  eighth  century  — a Codex 
strangers,  a valuable  Statue  of  Isis,  with"  containing  the  fifth  Decade  of  Livy  3 — 
black  drapery,  and  head,  hands,  and  feet  — the  Manuscripts  of  the  Emperor, 
of  white  marble;  a bronze  Statue  of  Charles  V, — the  i’oem  of  “Jerusalem 
Mars,  found  in  Carinthia ; a Sarcopha-  Delivered,”  in  Tasso's  hand-writing  — 
gus,  ornamented  with  fine  Greek  sculp-  the  celebrated  Table  of  I’eutinger- — the 
ture  ; a fine  Basso  llilievo,  in  marble,  original  Roman  Senatus  Consultum  of 
representing  the  Muses  ; a Sphinx  with  the  year  u.  c.  567,  prohibiting  Baccha- 
four  heads,  said  to  be  unique  ; and  a nals — Leaves  of  the  Koran,  w ritten  in 
Bust  of  Vitellius  in  porphyry,  &c.  Ac.  the  ninth  century  — and  Pieces  of 
The  second  Saloon  contains  an  im-  Egyptian  Papyrus.  The  Imperial 
mense  collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  Public  Library  is  always  open  from 
both  ancient  and  modern.  The  third  8 in  the  morning  till  12  ; and  from  3 
Saloon  contains  Camei,  Intagli,  Etrus-  in  the  afternoon  till  6,  during  Summer; 
can  and  Grecian  Vases,  &c.  &c.  Among  i and  likewise  from  9 in  the  morning  till 
the  Camei  is  a splendid  work,  called  the  ’ 12,  during  Winter,  Sundays,  other  F'es- 
Apotheosisof  Augustus:  it  represents  tivals,  and  Vacation  Times,  excepted; 
that  Emperor  and  his  F'amily  1 ! Here  and  persons  who  wish  to  read,  or  make 
likewise  is  a Silver  Dish,  the  ornaments  j extracts,  from  any  of  the  books,  are 
of  which  represent  Triptolemus  offering  permitted  to  ask  for  the  volume  they 
u sacrifice  to  Ceres:  it  was  found  at  want;  which  is  immediately  carried  into 
Aquileia;  and  is  beautifully  executed  j the  Reading-room,  where  pens  and 
The  fourth  Saloon  contains  nothing  very  j ink  are  provided ; and  where  silence 
remarkable;  but,  in  the  fifth,  there  is  1 jg  enjoined,  that  students  may  not  be 
a large  collection  of  Etruscan  ard  interrupted.  — The  Amb,  as  Museum,  in 
Grecian  Vases.  1 The  Egyptian  Anti-  : the  lower  Belvedere,  includes  one 
quities,  which  once  belonged  to  this  of  the  most  interesting  collections 
Cabinet,  are  now  removed  to  No.  972,  of  armour  in  Europe,  and  many  curious 
in  the  Johannesgasse.  — The  Imperial  works  of  art.  — The  Imperial  Collection 
Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  <J’C.  in  the  if  Paintings,  called  the  lielvtdeie  Gallery, 
Place- Joseph,  may  be  seen  eviry  highly  merits  notice.  The  great  Hall 
Wednesday  Morning  before  12  o’clock,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Edifice  in  which 
by  an  application  to  the  Director. — The  this  Collection  is  placed,  has,  on  both 
Imperial  Public  Library  (Place- Joseph)  sides,  a Gallery,  each  of  which  leads  to 

1 The  Cabinet  of  Antique*  may  be  *een  every  Cleopatra,  and  wrote  a Work  upon  Medicinal 
day,  festival*  excepted  j and  the  Egyptian  An-  Herb*. 

tiquitics  every  Saturday,  from  10  in  the  morn-  * The  first  five  Books  of  the  fifth’  Decade  of 
ing  till  1.  I/ivy,  were  discovered  at  Worm*,  a. a.  1401. 

* Dioscoride*  wa»  Pby»ician  to  Antony  and  X 
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nine  Rooms,  including  Cabinets.  The 
Rooms  on  the  right  contain  Paintings  of 
Italian  Schools;  and  the  Rooms  on  the 
left  comprise  the  productions  of  the  Fle- 
mish School.  On  the  second  Floor,  the 
two  first  Rooms  on  the  right  contain 
Works  of  the  ancient  German  School.  In 
the  third  Room  are  Works  of  the  very 
ancient  Flemish  School  ; and  in  the 
fourth  Room  Paintings  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  Rooms  on  the  left  contain 
ancient  and  modern  Works  of  the  Italian, 
F’lemish,  and  German  Schools  mixed 
together.  Among  the  Pictures  on  the 

round- floor  are  — a large  Work,  by 

'itian,  finely  executed,  but  inferior  to 
his  master-pieces  at  Venice  — charming 
Pictures,  by  Rembrandt;  especially  a 
Portrait  of  himself ; which,  for  bravura 
and  truth,  may  be  denominated  his 
chef-d'oeuvre — a fine  Picture  by  Rubens, 
representing  an  Emperor  receiving  par- 
don for  an  offence  committed  against 
the  Holy  See  — Jupiter  and  lo,  by 
Correggio  ! ! — Ganymedes,  by  the  same 
great  master!  ! The  former  of  these 
last-named  Works  has  been  retouched 
in  the  back-ground;  but  is,  exclusive  of 
this  circumstance,  pure  from  the  pencil 
of  Correggio — two  Heads  by  Denner — 
and  some  excellent  Flower-pieces,  by 
Van  Iluysum.  The  Rooms  above-stairs 
likewise  contain  Pictures  highly  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  from  being  the  Works  of  tfic 
very  earliest  masters  of  the  Flemish  and 
German  Schools.  They  are  in  excellent 
preservation,  possess  considerable  merit, 
and  form  a most  interesting  history  of 
the  progress  of  the  Art.  One  of  these 
Pictures  (an  oil  painting)  is  reputed  to 
have  been  executed  during  the  year 
1292.  Several  of  the  Pictures  in  the 
Belvedere  Collection  belonged  to 
Charles  I,  of  England.  This  Gallery 
is  open  to  the  Public  on  Tuesdays  and 
F'ridays,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
continues  open  till  two  in  the  afternoon, 
from  the  last  of  September  to  the  23d 
of  April : and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  from  9 in  the  morning  till  12; 
and  again  from  3 in  the  afternoon 
till  6,  F’estivals  and  rainy  Days  ex- 
cepted. 1 — The  Lichtenstein  Gallery, 
situated  in  the  Lichtenstein  Garden, 
Faubourg  Rossati,  contains  upwards  of 
700  Pictures,  some  of  them  very  fine 

1 It  is  usual  to  give  a couple  of  florins  for  see- 

ing this  Gallery. 

* Here,  one  florin  is  sufficient  for  the  Custode 
above  stairs;  and  twopauls  are  enough  for  the 
Porter  below. 


ones  : in  order  to  see  this  Collectlbn  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  ask  permission  of 
the  Inspector. 9 — The  lectures  of  Prince 
Esterhazy  may  be  seen  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  from  9 to  12  in 
the  morning,  and  from  3 to  6 in 
the  afternoon.  — The  Gallery  of  the 
Comte  de  Fries  contains  a particularly 
fine  Claude. — The  Great  Arsenal,  in 
the  Renngasse,  merits  notice  — as  does 
the  Hotel  des  Involutes,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  two  large  pictures  by 
Krafft,  one  representing  the  Battle  of 
Leipsic,  the  other  the  Battle  of  Aspern. 
— The  University  at  Vienna  was  founded 
a.  n.  1237,  by  the  Emperor  F'rederic  II; 
but  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  built 
the  present  edifice,  which  was  opened  in 
1756.  A public  Library,  containing 
about  90,000  volumes,  a collection  of 
Natural  History,  and  a Botanic  Garden, 
belong  to  this  University:  and  the 

present  Sovereign,  F’rancis  II,  has  esta- 
blished at  the  upper  Belvedere  another 
Botanic  Garden,  in  which  may  be  found 
nearly  all  the  plants  indigenous  to  Ger- 
many. The  Public  Charities  at  Vienna 
are  numerous;  and  the  General  Hos- 
pital, which  contains  2000  beds,  I'Hopital 
des  Frcres  de  Charile,  and  I'Hopital  des 
Religieuses  Elisabethincs,  are  remarkably 
well  conducted.  This  city  contains 
several  Theatres ; that  called  Rurg 
Theater,  and  that  called  A 'aernthnerthor 
Theater,  where  Operas  are  performed.  It 
is  not  striking,  with  respect  to  architec- 
ture, but  its  instrumental  and  vocal 
Performers  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
called  the  best  in  Europe. 1 *  3 There  are 
other  Theatres  in  the  Faubourgs  ; and 
one  of  them,  which  stands  on  the  Wien, 
is  capacious  and  handsome. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  observation 
in  the  Faubourgs  are ; the  Church  of  S. 
Carlo  Borromeo,  a splendid  Edifice,  on  the 
Wicden  — The  Imperial  Porcelain-ma- 
nufacture in  the  Faubourg  Rossau — The 
Summer  Palaces  of  Princes  Schwarzen- 
berg  and  Lichtenstein,  where  the  Gardens 
are  open  to  the  Public  — The  Prater,  a 
magnificent  Promenade,  situated  on  the 
large  Island  of  the  Danube,  and  fre- 
quented daily  by  the  rich  and  great, 
either  on  horseback,  or  in  carriages. 
On  Sundays,  and  other  festivals,  the 
shopkeepers  and  mechanics  likewise  re- 

3 It  is  difficult,  at  this  Theatre,  fora  Foreigner 
to  obtain  a Box  : but  Ladies  may,  without  any 
impropriety,  sit  in  the  Parterre,  sending  before- 
hand for  seats. 
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sort  in  flocks  to  the  Prater,  to  amuse 
themselves  and  their  children  with  nine- 
pins, conjurers,  see-saws,  and  round- 
abouts ; and  likewise  to  dine  under  the 
trees,  or  in  little  pavilions  erected  near 
small  and  pretty  wooden  buildings,  oc- 
cupied by  restaurateurs  and  musicians. 
— The  Volksgarten,  near  the  Burgthor. 
This  is  a favourite  Promenade  at  Vien- 
na; and  comprises  a semicircular  build- 
ing where  coffee  and  other  refreshments 
may  be  procured ; and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Garden  is  an  Edifice  copied  from 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and 
embellished  with  a group,  by  Canova, 
of  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur.  Under 
this  Edifice  are  the  Catacombs.  — The 
Augarten , situated  on  the  large  Island 
of  the  Danube,  and  communicating,  by 
two  Alleys,  with  the  Prater.  The  Au- 
garten contains  two  large  Eating-rooms, 
where  parties  are  supplied  with  dinner 
by  a good  Traiteur ; every  party  having 
its  separate  table.  Private  rooms  may 
likewise  be  obtained ; and  parties  some- 
times dine  under  the  shade  of  fine  horse- 
chestnut  trees  in  this  Garden.  A band 
of  music,  which  plays  during  dinner, 
receives  from  each  party  a few  kreut- 
zers.  Dinner  is  served,  at  various 
prices,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  last 
of  September.  Here  are  a Billiard- 
room,  a Dancing-room,  and  a Coffee- 
room ; and  the  Waiters  speak  French 
and  Italian.  On  the  first  of  May  the 
Garden  is  crowded  to  excess.  — The 
Brigitten  An , a Paddock,  containing  a 
Church  and  two  Public-houses,  has  its 
share  of  dinner-company  in  fine  weather. 
The  first  Sunday  and  Monday,  after 
Saint  Bridget’s  day,  a Fete  is  celebrated 
on  this  spot:  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  dance  and  amuse 
themselves  usually  amounts  to  near 
30,000.  At  Schcenbrunn  (annexed  to 
the  Imperial  Residence),  is  another 
Public  Garden , where  dinners  are  served 
in  the  same  manner,  and  during  the 
same  months,  as  at  the  Augarten.  The 
Imperial  Residence  at  Schcenbrunn  is 
superbly  furnished  with  Tapestry,  Por- 
celain, Mirrors,  Lustres  of  Bohemian 
Crystal,  Ornamented  Clocks,  and  Paint- 
ings. The  Ceiling  of  the  Great  Sa- 
loon is  by  Guglielmi ; and  that  of  the 
Chapel,  by  Daniel  Gran.  The  Altar- 
piece  in  this  Chapel  is  by  T.  roger ; and 
the  Statues  are  by  Roehl. 

Vienna  is  celebrated  for  Fireworks, 

1 Those  of  Erlau,  Rust,  Neustadt,  Szexard, 


displayed  in  the  Prater  three  or  four 
times  a year.  Each  exhibition  lasts 
from  30  to  40  minutes ; and  represents 
temples,  grottoes,  fountains,  parterres 
of  flowers,  fortresses,  &c. 

The  national  dish  in  Germany  con- 
sists of  small  chickens  fried  very  dry ; 
being  first  cut  into  pieces,  as  for  a fri- 
cassee : and  this  dish  is  particularly  well 
served  by  Ibaiteurs. 

The  best  Austrian  Wines  grow  near 
Vienna;  and  are  those  of  Weidling, 
Grinzing,  Nussdorf,  Pisamberg,  and 
Brunn.  They  are  excellent  in  point  of 
flavour;  but  not  salutary,  till  they  be- 
come old.  Delicious  Hungarian  wines 
may  likewise  be  procured  at  Vienna. 1 
The  necessaries  of  life,  lodgings  and 
fire- wood  excepted,  are  cheap  in  this 
City ; and  the  number  of  Voiturcs  de  Re- 
mise, Fiacres , and  Sedar.-chairs,  affords 
great  accommodation  to  Travellers. 

The  distance  from  Florence  hither 
is  computed  to  be  about  900  Tuscan 
miles:  and  the  expense  of  barriers  and 
turnpikes,  for  one  four-wheeled  carriage, 
is  from  five  to  six  Tuscan  sequins. 

Better  carriages  are  built  at  Vienna 
than  in  any  other  City  of  the  Conti- 
nent ; and  that  sort  known  by  the  name 
of  Bdtarde , is  safe  and  convenient  for 
travelling. 

Baden,  two  Posts  from  Vienna,  is 
situated  in  a pretty  valley : its  Hot 
Baths  were  known  to  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, who  called  them  Aqxuc  Cet  'ur , or 
the  Baths  of  Mons  Cetius,  now  the  Kah- 
lenberg.  Baden  is  a small  Town,  with 
extensive  Suburbs : its  Valley  of  S. 
Helena  is  lovely ; and,  considering  its 
vicinity  to  the  Styrian  Alps,  the  cli- 
mate is  not  rigorous.  Here  are  several 
Lodging-houses  ; each  of  which  has  its 
Traiteur:  here  likewise  are  two  pub- 
lic Restaurateurs  i the  one  at  The  Hotel 
de  la  Couronne , the  other  at  The  Casino. 
These  public  Restaurateurs  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  dinners,  which, 
at  their  own  houses,  are  served  from  an 
ecu  to  five  florins  per  head.  Super- 
added  to  the  already  named  Inns,  are. 
The  Cerf  d'Or , L'Aigle  noir , Le  Cygnc 
d'Or , &c.  The  price  for  each  Bath  is 
from  one  florin  to  four  groschen. 

From  Vienna  to  Dresden  the  Author 
of  this  Work  travelled  en  voiturier  : but 
it  is  more  expedient,  between  Vienna 
and  Dresden,  to  travel  post ; because 
the  roads,  of  late,  have  been  considcra- 

>t.  George,  and  Menisch,  are  some  of  the  best. 
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blv  improved;  and  the  regulations,  Iglau,  the  last  City  of  Moravia,  is 
with  respect  to  travelling  post,  are  now  handsomely  built  in  the  Italian  style  ; 
excellent.  Moreover,  the  Post-masters  and  the  outsides  of  some  of  the  houses 
and  other  Innkeepers,  between  Vienna  are  embellished  with  curious  old  Paint- 
and  Dresden,  are  unaccommodating  to  ings.  The  square  contains  good  Ho- 
Voituriers. 1 tels.  The  Spires  of  the  Churches  in 

The  first  day’s  journcv,  cn  voituricr,  this  country,  like  those  of  Carinthia, 
between  Vienna  and  Dresden,  is  to  are  chiefly  covered  with  white  metal. 
Stockerau ; through  a good  but  sandy  The  dress  of  the  female  peasants  is 
road  ; which,  beyond  Vienna,  displays  pretty  ; but  what  looks  strange  to  fo- 
a beautiful  view  of  the  Danube,  with  reign  eyes,  the  women  wear  short  pet- 
several  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens,  form-  ticoats  and  drawers,  while  the  men’s 
ing  altogether  a lovely  scene.  The  coats  reach  to  their  shoes.  Fur  seems 
Danube  is  immensely  wide,  and  at  the  much  worn  by  both  sexes.  Travellers 
same  time  so  translucent,  as  to  be  a usually  dine  at  Iglau;  thence  proceed- 
great  embellisher  of  every  country  ing  through  a good  road,  and  a country 
through  which  it  flows.  The  road  to  richly  cultivated  with  corn  and  varie- 
Stockerau  traverses  a vast  plain,  richly  gated  with  woods,  to  Sleeken  and 
cultivated,  and  interspersed  with  several  Deutsehbrodt ; beyond  the  former  of 
towns.  which  towns  the  road  traverses  a lofty 

The  second  day’s  journey  is  to  Hoi - hill.  Stecken  is  the  first  Post-town  in 
Ittbrunn ; a handsome  Town;  which  Bohemia. 

contains  comfortable  Hotels.  The  road  The  sixth  day’s  journey,  similar  to 
hither  has  no  fault  but  that  of  being,  in  the  last  respecting  scenery,  is  to  Czaslau, 
some  places,  sandy  ; the  country  is  well  a handsome  Town,  with  a large  square, 
cultivated ; and  resembles  the  south  of  and  obelisk,  in  its  centre ; the  houses 
France.  Not  far  from  Ilollabrunn  are  chiefly  white,  and  tiled  at  the  top  ; 
stands  an  Imperial  Chateau.  The  towns  the  ornaments  of  the  belfries  here,  and 
on  this  side  of  Vienna  are  chiefly  built  ! in  Moravia,  consist  of  five  or  six  spires 
wdth  brick  and  stone ; and  the  villages  and  a cupola,  all  covered  with  white 
consist  of  neatly  thatched  cottages.  metal.  The  Post-House  at  Czaslau  is 
The  third  day’s  journey  (not  a long  a tolerably  good  Hotel:  and  here,  the 
one)  is  through  Jetzelsdorf,  the  first  Author  of  this  Work  left,  by  accident. 
Town  of  Moravia,  to  Znaim  : and  the  a valuable  brace  of  pistols  ; which  were 
road  is  good  and  flat,  one  steep  hill  immediately  sent  after  her. 
beyond  Jetzelsdorf  excepted.  Znaim  The  seventh  day’s  journey  is  to 
stands  in  a vast  and  richly  cultivated  Dohmischbrod ; through  a vast  plain  of 
plain,  abounding  with  corn  and  vine-  corn,  interspersed  wuh  towns;  among 
yards : it  contains  several  Hotels ; is  which  is  Planian,  where  Travellers 
large,  handsome,  and  built  somewhat  usually  dine ; and  where  the  Post-house 
like  an  Italian  city.  Travellers,  here,  is  a good  Hotel. 

have  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  bad  The  eighth  day’s  journey  is  to  Prague 
water.  _ through  a good  road,  which  traverses  an 

The  fourth  day’s  journey  is  to  ScheU  immense  plain,  well  cultivated,  and  en- 
letau ; on  the  way  to  which  Town  riched  with  towns  and  villages.  There 
Travellersusuallystopto dineat  Schinta,  is  a gradual  descent,  for  several  miles, 
where  the  Inn  cannot  be  commended,  into  Prague. 

The  road  to  Schinta  is  occasionally  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Cities 
rough;  and  thence  to  Schelletau  rougher  in  Europe,  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
still;  it  lies  through  a swampy  plain,  and  famous  for  its  Bridge:  its  size] 
Near  Schelletau  are  fine  woods  of  fir ; likewise,  is  considerable,  and  its  forti- 
and  the  Hotel  in  this  Town,  The  Post-  fications  are  strong.  The  inhabitauts. 
House,  is  tolerably  good.  however,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  ca- 

Travellers  usually  proceed,  on  the  paciousness  of  the  Town,  as  they  do 
fifth  day,  through  Iglau  and  Stecken,  to  not,  according  to  the  best  computations, 
Deutsehbrodt ; a long  drive ; in  order  amount  to  90,000.  The  University  of 
to  avoid  sleeping  at  Stecken,  where  Prague  has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
the  accommodations  are  not  comfort-  Cathedral,  a finely  situated  German 
able-  Gothic  Structure,  and  the  Church  of  the 

* An  Elwagcn  goes  every  day  fVom  Vienna  to  Prague  in  S6  hours. 
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Holy  Cross,  merit  notice.  The  beauti- 
ful Bridge  of  Prague  is  thrown  over  the 
Moldau,  which  runs  into  the  Elbe. 

Here  are  several  Hotels : The  Schwartze 
Ross  is  the  best. 1 

The  vulgar  tongue  in  Bohemia,  and 
part  of  Moravia,  is  a dialect  of  the 
Sclavonic. 

Between  Prague  and  Dresden  a good 
Road,  20J  posts  in  distance,  has 
been  lately  made  through  Slrzedeluk, 
Schlan,  Teinitz,  Laun,  Merschowitz,  Top- 
litz,  Ormensa,  Peterswald,  and  Zcliist ; 
and  at  Toplitz  there  is  an  excellent 
Hotel,  The  Goldner  Schiffe.  Between 
Toplitz  and  Dresden  the  road  passes 
over  a tremendous  hill,  the  Donners- 
berg;  at  the  base  of  which  lies  Culm, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  there,  when 
Vandarame  was  taken.  The  Prus- 
sians, Austrians,  and  Russians  have 
erected  Monuments  to  record  this  Bat- 
tle. Between  Toplitz  and  Dresden  the 
views  are  lovely.  Peterswald  is  the 
last  Town  in  the  Imperial  dominions  ; 
and  the  country  from  Prague  thither 
abounds  with  corn,  hops,  and  game. 
Beyond  Peterswald  the  road  passes 
through  luxuriant  fields  of  corn  to 
Dresden;  and  descends  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions)  almost  the  whole  wray. 
On  entering  Saxony,  Travellers  find 
tolerable  Inns,  neat  villages,  clean,  and 
apparently  well-fed  peasantry,  no  beg- 
gars ; in  short,  the  approach  to  the 
Metropolis  announces  the  wealth  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  costume  of  the  Saxon 
peasants  resembles  that  worn  in  Eng- 
land some  centuries  ago;  and  when 
spoken  to  in  English,  they  frequently 
understand  it.  Private  carriages  are 
not  often  stopped  at  the  Gate  of  the 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  having  trunks, 
Ac.  examined : but  Travellers  are  fol- 
lowed to  their  Hotel  by  a Custom-house 
Officer,  who,  on  being  presented  with 
a couple  of  florins,  immediately  retires. 

The  distance  from  Vienna  to  Dres- 
den is  computed  to  be  about  300 
English  miles ; and  the  expense  of 
ferries  and  barriers,  for  one  carriage,  is 
about  three  Tuscan  sequins. 

The  population  of  Dresden  ( the  Ca- 
pital of  Saxony)  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  not  to  exceed  50,000  inha- 
bitants : but,  judging  from  i.s  size,  it 
must  contain  a much  more  numerous 
population.  The  architecture  of  Dres- 

1  See  “ Appendix,  Italy.” 

* Among  other  liux  are,  The  Hotel  de  Saxe ; 


den  is  light  and  elegant;  the  streets 
are  straight,  wide,  and  clean ; the  squares 
spacious ; the  palaces,  churches,  and 
other  public  edifices,  handsome ; and 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Elbe,  which 
divides  the  old  from  the  new  buildings, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  This 
Metropolis  is  partitioned  into  three 
parts,  the  Old  Town,  the  New  Town, 
and  Erederickstadt ; and  was  once 
strongly  defended  by  fortifications,  now- 
destroyed.  Here  are  several  good  Ho- 
tels, the  best  of  which  is  The  Hotel  tie 
Cologne 2 ; and  private  Lodgings  may 
be  procured  without  difficulty.  The 
environs  of  Dresden  are  rich  and  beau- 
tiful ; and  the  Elbe,  though  not  clear, 
is  broad  and  magnificent.  Lutheranism 
is  the  established  religion  of  the  coun- 
try; but  the  Calvinists  have  public 
meeting-houses ; and  the  Sovereign, 
being  a Roman  Catholic,  has  one  public 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dresden  are,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  well  disposed,  pleasing 
in  their  manners,  and  very  civil  to 
Foreigners ; who  live  here  with  com- 
fort, at  a moderate  expense  : and  Paint- 
ers may  study  with  great  advantage  at 
Dresden ; not  only  on  account  of  the 
splendid  pictures  which  are  submitted 
to  public  view,  but  likewise  because 
there  reigns  throughout  this  Town,  a 
tranquillity  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
Studious. 

The  objects  most  worthy  of  a Tra- 
veller’s notice  are  — The  Royal  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  celebrated  ior  uncom- 
monly fine  Sacred  Music ; an  excellent 
Organ,  by  Silbermann ; and  a fine 
Picture  of  the  Ascension,  by  Mengs  — 

( the  Belfry  of  this  church  is  above  300 
feet  in  height) — The  Picture  Gallery  — 
The  Treasury,  or  Jewel  QJJice  — The  Col- 
lection of  ancient  Dresden.  Porcelain  — 
The  Gallery  of  Antiquities,  and  The 
Royal  I.ibrary.  The  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History,  and  The  antique  Armoury, 
should  likewise  be  visited. 

In  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
Picture  Gallery,  the  Treasury,  the  Gal- 
lery of  Antiquities,  and  the  Royal  Li- 
braries, it  is  requisite  for  Travellers  to 
3eud,  over-night,  their  name,  country, 
and  quality  to  the  respective  Directors  ; 
together  with  the  number  of  persons  in 
their  party,  aud  the  hour  at  which  they 
mean  to  come.  The  Picture  Gallery, 

The  Stadt  Rom  ; The  Hot  A de  Berlin ; and 
T'te  Hiitet  de  llussie. 
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Treasury,  &c.  are  open  from  nine  till 
half-past  10  in  the  morning,  and  from 
half-past  10  till  12;  and  from  two  till 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  half-past  three  till  fire.  Fees 
have  not  lately  been  expected  by  the 
Director  of  the  Picture  Gallery ; but  a 
subordinate  person  appointed  to  attend 
there,  is  thankful  for  a small  gratuity. 
The  Master  of  the  Jewel- Office,  or  his 
deputy,  expects  a small  present ; as 
likewise  does  the  Custode  who  shows 
the  Collection  of  Dresden  Porcelain. 1 

Picture  Gallery.  This  immense  col- 
lection, the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
contains  Chef s-d  oeuvres,  well  preserved, 
of  the  best  masters  ; so  that  it  is  scarcely 

S>ssible  for  any  person  to  study  the 
resden  Gallery,  without  becoming  a 
real  Connoisseur. 

Here  are,  in  the  Flemish  School,  Adonis 
and  Venus  — a Satyr  and  a Faun  — 
Neptune  calming  a Tempest — Melea- 
ger presenting  the  Boar’s  head  to  Ata- 
lanta  — and  S.  Jerome  meditating  ; all 
first-rate  productions,  by  llubens.  Seve- 
ral works  by  Netscher  ('particularly  a 
Man  seated,  and  writing),  which  show 
precisely  how  small  pictures  ought  to 
be  painted.  Admirable  works  by  Te- 
niers, Ostade,  Ruysdaal,  Wouvermans, 
Brughel,  Berghem,  and  Paul  Potter. 
The  Annunciation  — and  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  both  by  Vander  Werf ! ! — and 
the  Madonna  with  the  Saviour  in  her 
arms,  a sick  Boy,  and  a Burgomaster 
and  his  Wife,  by  Holbein  1 ! 

The  Italian  School  contains,  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned  with  the  Saviour,  by 
Correggio,  in  his  first  manner  — the 
Madonna  enthroned  with  the  Saviour, 
S.  George,  &c.  by  -the  same  great 
master  ! !1  — his  Magdalene,  a small  re- 
cumbent figure,  said  to  be  the  most 
faultless  picture  ever  painted  ! ! ! — and 
the  Nativity,  called,  “ Correggio’s 
Night,”  and  by  many  persons  consi- 
dered as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  colouring, 
though  now  injured  by  having  been 
washed  ! ! ! — the  Madonna,  the  Sa- 
viour, &c.,  called,  “ Correggio’s  S.  Se- 
bastian” ! ! ! — and  a Portrait,  by  Cor- 
reggio,  of  his  Physician  ! — The  Tribute 
Money,  by  Titian,  one  of  his  finest 
pictures ! ! — and  the  Madonna,  the 
Saviour,  Pope  Sextus  V,  Cherubim, 
& c.  This  exquisite  work,  called  the 

’ As  the  expectations,  concerning  gratuities, 
of  the  Attendants  at  the  Picture  Gallery,  Trea- 
sury, &c.  vary  from  year  to  year,  Travellers 
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Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  was  executed 
in  the  year  1520,  by  Raphael;  and 
originally  intended  for  the  Benedictine 
Convent  at  Piacenza ! 1 ! 

Other  celebrated  Paintings  in  the 
Flemish  School  are,  Noah  sacrificing 
after  having  left  the  Ark,  by  N.  Pous- 
sin— Luther  and  his  Wife,  by  J.  Hol- 
bein — a Child  borne  away  by  an  Eagle  ! 
This  picture,  the  work  of  Rembrandt, 
seems  improperly  called  the  rape  of 
Ganymedes — a portrait  of  Rembrandt, 
by  himself;  and  another  of  his  Mother, 
weighing  gold,  likewise  by  Rembrandt 

— Portrait  of  Salvator  Rosa,  by  him- 
self — Peasants  dancing,  by  Teniers  — 
Portrait  of  Henry  VIII,  of  England, 
by  J.  Holbein — a Girl  with  a lighted 
candle  gathering  grapes,  by  Gerard  Dow’ ! 

— a Head  of  N.  Poussin,  by  himself — 
Moses  found  in  the  Nile,  by  Poussin  — 
Rembrandt’s  Daughter,  by  Rembrandt 

— a small  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Al- 
bert Durer — Fruit  and  Flowers,  by  A. 
Minj’on  — a Landscape,  by  Berghem, 
and  a Landscape  with  Cattle,  by  Ruys- 
daal— our  Saviour  raising  the  Dead, 
with  other  small  but  highly  finished 
Pictures,  by  Dietritch  — a Landscape, 
with  Lions,  by  Rubens  ! — a Landscape, 
with  a forest  and  hunted  Stag,  by  Ruys- 
daal and  Vander  Velde  ! — Manoah  and 
his  Wife  sacrificing,  and  the  Angel  as- 
cending to  Heaven,’  by  Rembrandt  — 
the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Ferdinand  Bol ! 

— the  Feast  of  A hasuer  us,  by  Rem- 
brandt— a Girl  standing  at  an  open 
window  and  reading  a letter,  School  of 
Rembrandt  — Narcissus  and  Nymphs, 
bv  N.  Poussin  — the  Martyrdom  ot  S. 
Erasmus,  by  ditto  — a Landscape  with 
Cattle,  by  Vander  V clde  — a Cock  and 
Hen  endeavouring  to  oppose  an  Eagle 
who  has  seized  one  of  their  chickens,  by 
Hondekoeter ! — a Landscape  with  a 
Shepherd  playing  on  his  pipe,  by  Claude 

— a Landscape,  by  Berghem  — a Battle, 
by  Wouvermans!  — the  Madonna  and 
our  Saviour,  by  Vandyck  ! — several 
exquisitely  finished  Heads,  by  Denner 
and  Seybold  — a Philosopher  reading, 
by  Konink  ! — a Banker  conversing  with 
a Peasant  who  has  brought  him  money, 
by  Quintin  Matsys  ! — a Forest,  Dogs, 
and  Falcons,  by  Vander  Velde  and  Paul 
Potter!  — Joseph  presenting  his  Father 
to  Pharaoh,  by  Ferdinand  Bol  — a head 

would  do  well  to  make  inquiries  with  respect 
to  what  fees  they  ought  to  give. 
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of  Seybold,  by  himself — the  Madonna, 
the  Saviour,  and  S.  Anne,  by  J.  Van 
Eyk,  the  reputed  inventor  of  oil-colours 

— S.  Jerome  penitent,  by  Vandyck  — 
a Tooth-  Drawer,  by  G.  Honthorst  — 
Venus  seated,  and  Cujnd  playing  with  a 
Dove,  by  Vander  \V  erf ! — a Banker 
weighing  gold,  and  a Woman  looking 
at  him,  Dy  Quintin  Matsys!  — Syrinx 
and  Pan,  by  N.  Poussin  — Noah  sacri- 
ficing after  the  Deluge,  and  a Bac- 
chanalian Scene,  both  by  Poussin  — 
a Stable,  bv  Wouvermans  — and  the 
Idolatry  of  Solomon,  by  Poussin. 

Other  celebrated  paintings,  belonging 
to  the  Italian  School are  S.  Cecilia,  &c. 
by  Giulio  Romano  — a recumbent  Mag- 
dalene, by  P.  Battoni  — Parnassus,  by 
Tintoretto  — a Concert,  by  the  same 
master — the  Resurrection  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Paolo  Veronese  — a Woman 
carried  off  by  a Man,  at  whose  feet  lies 
another  Man  wounded,  by  J.  C.  Pro- 
caccini  — the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Tre- 
visani  — Head  of  a Man  with  a cap  on, 
by  Titian ! — Adam  and  Eve  driven 
from  Paradise,  by  Albano  1 — Mars 
seated,  by  Benvenuto  Garofolo  — Sam- 
son combating  the  Philistines,  bv  Giulio 
Romano  — Herodias  with  the  Head  of 
S.  John,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  — the 
Genius  of  Glory,  by  Annibale  Caracci 

— the  Repose  in  Egypt,  by  Ludovico 
Caracci  — the  Madonna  and  our  Savi- 
our, by  Annibale  Caracci  — the  Woman 
detected  in  Adultery,  by  Tintoretto  — 
the  same  subject,  by  Bartolommeo  Bis- 
caino ! — a recumbent  Venus,  by  Titian, 
and  another  by  Guido  — Peace,  by  Dosso 
Dossi  — Justice,  by  ditto  — the  Saviour 
in  the  Stable,  with  Angels  adoring  him, 
by  Albano!  — the  Saviour  crowned  with 
thorns  and  supported  by  an  Angel,  by 
Annibale  Caracci!  — a Bacchanalian 
Feast,  by  Garofolo  — a young  Bacchus, 
by  Guido  — the  Assumption,  by  An- 
nibale Caracci  — S.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  attributed  to  Raphael  — an 
Ecce  Homo , by  Guido  — Lot  and  his 
Daughters,  by  Guercino  — the  Angel 
and  Tobias,  by  Titian  — Titian’s  Mis- 
tress, by  himself — the  Head  of  our  Sa- 
viour, by  Annibale  Caracci  — a Candle- 
light piece,  by  Rubens ! — a Holy 
bamily,  called,  the  Madonna  with  the 
Basin,  by  Giulio  Romano  — Loves, 
dancing,  and  Venus  above,  in  the  clouds, 
by  Albano  — twro  Pictures  of  Galatea, 
by  ditto  — the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  by 
Tintoretto  — the  good  Samaritan,  by 
Paolo  Veronese  — a Madonna  and 


Child,  by  Schidone  — the  Portrait  of 
Thomas  Parr,  when  above  100  years 
old,  by  Vandyck  — and  the  Madonna 
and  our  Saviour  in  glory,  by  Ramenghi, 
called  Bagnacavallo. 

Cabinet  of  Drawings  in  Pastel — Por- 
trait of  Raphael  Mengs,  by  himself — 
of  his  Father,  by  the  same  — and  of 
Cupid,  by  the  same ! — several  other 
beautiful  Drawings,  and  some  small 
Paintings  in  enamel.  This  Gallery  is 
warm. 

Treasury,  or  Jewel- Office.  The  most 
striking  things  here  are  — Second  Boom 
— a Ship  of  ivory,  and  a Vase  of  the 
same,  with  Bassi  Rilievi,  representing  u 
Battle.  Third  Boom  — a Chimney- 
piece  ornamented  with  specimens  of  all 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  Saxony, 
namely,  porcelain,  diamonds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  pearls,  Sec.  Fourth 
room  — superb  pieces  of  Plate,  &c. 
Fifth  room — (fitted  up  with  peculiar 
elegance)  fine  Camei  — a Basso  Rilievo 
on  the  shell  of  a Nautilus  — another 
large  Basso  Rilievo  representing  a Youth 
travelling  into  foreign  countries  upon 
an  Unbridled  Horse;  but,  having  Virtue 
for  his  guide,  Vice  flies  before  him. 
Sixth  room  — three  pieces  of  Enamel,  by 
Mengs  — antique  Enamel  — Pearls  re- 
presenting men  and  women  about  one 
finger  high,  among  which  a Potter  is 
much  admired.  Seventh  room  — a Py- 
ramid of  precious  stones,  antique  Camei, 
&c.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Head 
of  Augustus  II  ; and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyramid  are  small  enamelled  Figures, 
in  the  respective  dresses  of  the  several 
European  nations.  This  pyramid  is  said 
to  have  cost  100, (XX)  crowns.  Eighth 
room  — an  Onyx,  esteemed  the  largest 
in  the  known  world  — the  Great  Mogul 
seated  on  his  Throne,  and  celebrating 
his  Birth-day,  a superb  toy  — an  Egyp- 
tian Temple,  likewise  a superb  toy  — 
the  Jewels  of  the  Crown ; being  a 
dazzling  collection  of  fine  brilliants  — 
a large  and  beautiful  green  Diamond, 
said  to  be  unique,  with  several  large  red, 
and  yellow*  Diamonds.  The  rooms  are 
paved  with  marble , and  very  cold. 

Cabinet  of  antique  Sculpture.  The 
most  striking  things  here  are  — a young 
Bacchus  eating  grapes  — Meleager  — 
one  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe,  dead  — an 
Etruscan  Statue  of  Minerva,  the  drapery 
of  which  is  curious  — a Basso  Rilie\o 
of  Artemisia,  in  jasper,  attributed  to 
Lysippus  — Statues  of  tw'o  Female 
Fauns  — Aesculapius  and  Venus,  the 
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head  of  the  first  particularly  fine  — ; 
Statues  of  Vestals,  found  in  Hercu- 
laneum by  the  Prince  d’Elbeuf,  and 
by  far  the  finest  things  in  this  collec- 
tion ; the  drapery  being  wonderfully 
executed  ! ! ! — a Fragment  of  a Gladia- 
tor or  Wrestler,  going  to  anoint  himself, 
attributed  to  Phidias ! — an  Etruscan 
Altar  — a Grecian  Altar,  with  Niches  in 
it — a Sarcophagus,  displaying  a Dog. 
Here  are  other  valuable  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture ; but,  as  most  of  them  have  been 
mutilated  and  ill  restored,  artists  only 
can  appreciate  their  merits.  This  Cabi- 
net is  cohl. 

Under  the  apartment  which  contain 
the  above-named  antiquities  is  a Col- 
lection of  Dresden  Porcelain,  from  its 
commencement,  by  J.  F.  Bottcher,  in 
1701,  to  the  present  period.  The  in-  { 
ventor  of  this  Porcelain  was  an  apothe- 
cary’s man  at  Berlin;  and  finding  him- 
self suspected  of  being  able  to  make 
gold,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
Dresden  ; where,  being  ordered  to  pre- 
pare a powder  for  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  he  happened,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies  on  this  occasion,  to  discover 
the  art  of  making  Dresden  Porcelain. 
The  rooms  in  which  this  Porcelain  is  kept 
are  damp  and  cold. 

Dresden  contains  two  Theatres ; in 
one  of  which  German  plays  and  Italian 
operas  are  represented  alternately,  by  an 
excellent  set  of  actors,  and  some  very 
tolerable  singers.  A good  Reading 
Room,  furnished  with  English  news-  j 
papers  and  reviews,  may  likewise  be  ! 
usually  found  in  this  City. 

The  distance  from  Dresden  to  Berlin 
is  about  150  English  miles:  the  road  is 
excellent.  Travellers  who  feel  no  par- 
ticular wish  to  see  Berlin,  can  go  down 
the  Elbe  to  Hamburg  : a voyage  ac- 
complished in  five  or  six  days,  provided 
the  wind  be  fair;  and  in  seven  or  eight,  ' 
if  it  be  contrary ; even  though  pas- 
sengers stipulate  to  cast  anchor  for  a 
few  hours  every  night,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  noise  made  by  the  watermen,  during 
their  progress.  The  Elbe  is  a remark- 
ably safe  River  between  Dresden  and 
Hamburg;  though,  in  some  parts,  so 
shallow  that  large  boats  are  apt  to  touch 
ground : but  this  does  no  harm,  as  the 
bottom  is  a soft  sand.  For  the  hire  of 
an  excellent  Boat  with  three  cabins, 

1 The  Author  of  this  Work  paid  255  dollars, 
an  extravagant  price. 

* Of  all  the  excellent  wines  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  of  Torgau  is  deemed  the  best. 


four  beds  (each  having  two  mattresses), 
curtains  to  all  the  cabin  windows,  a 
place  behind,  for  men-servants,  and  a 
place  before,  for  baggage,  the  sum  de- 
manded is  about  2C0  dollars  of  Saxony1  ; 
the  Master  of  the  Boat  finding  beds, 
fuel,  cooking-utensils,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  glasses,  cups  and  saucers,  plates 
and  dishes,  and  likewise  paying  all  the 
Port  Duties  to  the  Princes  whose  terri- 
tories are  passed  during  the  voyage,  and 
maintaining  himself  and  four  watermen. 
A Boat  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date a small  family  mav  be  hired  for  125 
dollars  of  Saxony.  rl  ravellers  usually 
take  bottled  beer,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar, 
from  Dresden  ; and  provide  themselves 
with  bread,  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  and  wine,  at  the  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  These  banks 
are  finely  wooded;  and  the  most  re- 
markable Towns  within  view  of  the 
River  are,  Meissen , where  the  Dresden 
Porcelain  is  made ; and  where  the  Ca- 
thedral merits  notice ; Torgau , where 
there  is  a covered  bridge  over  the 
Elbe;  (the  country  from  Dresden  hither 
abounds  with  vineyards- ; ) Wittenberg , a 
handsome  Town,  which  contains  a Uni- 
versity, and  is  famous  foi  having  been 
the  abode  of  Luther,  whose  Tomb  is  in 
the  Church  belonging  to  the  Castle3  : 
here,  likew  ise,  is  a Bridge  thrown  over 
the  Elbe:  and  here  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  beer,  and  w ine,  may  be  purchased 
better  and  cheaper  than  in  any  o:her 
place  between  Dresden  and  Hamburg; 
Coswick , rather  a large  Town,  not  far 
from  which  are  the  celebrated  Gardens 
of  Verlitzen ; and  by  landing  at  a place 
where  the  boatmen  pay  a tax,  and  walk- 
ing to  another  place,  where  they  like- 
wise pay  a tax,  Travellers  may  see  these 
Gardens  w ithout  delaying  their  voyage ; 
Magdeburg , a large  and  strongly  fortified 
City,  belonging  to  Prussia  ; where, 
however,  strangers  cannot  land  without 
having  their  passports  examined ; and 
w-here  the  Masters  of  boats  going  dow  n 
the  Elbe  are  frequently  detained  a con- 
siderable time,  in  order  to  pay  the  Port 
Duties.  Beyond  this  City  lie  several 
Hanoverian  villages;  ftmong  which  is 
Lunenburg , larger  than  the  others,  and 
inhabited  by  a robust  race  of  people, 
with  a great  appearance  of  poverty. 

The  Elbe  becomes  immensely  broad 

3 Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  theology,  in  the  University 
founded  l>y  Frederick  Elector  of  Saxony,  at 
Wittenberg. 
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as  it  approaches  Hamburg,  w hich  City, 
supposed  to  contain  120,000  inhabitants, 
is  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
Dutch  town.  The  streets  are  straight, 
and  planted  with  trees  close  to  the 
houses ; the  Quay  abounds  with  natives 
of  every  nation ; the  Port  is  crowded 
w’ith  ships;  and  the  whole  City  ex- 
hibits an  appearance  of  being  the  world’s 
exchange.  Here  are  no  duties  to  pay  at 
the  Custom-house.  The  Inns  at  Ham- 
burg are  much  better  now  than  they 
were  formerly  ; the  Hotel  de  Russie , and 
Hotel  Belvedere  are  the  best. 

Large  numbers 'of  Storks  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Town  of 
Hamburg ; and,  what  is  remarkable, 
these  birds  are  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  common  people,  that  they  would 
probably  murder  any  foreigner  w'ho  at- 
tempted shooting  a stork. 

The  filial  piety  of  this  fowl  has  long 
been  celebrated;  and  its  sagacity  in 
other  instances  seems  equally  extra- 
ordinary, judging  from  the  following 
circumstance : — A wild  stork  was 
brought  by  a fanner  into  his  poultry- 
yard,  to  be  the  companion  of  a tame 
one  he  had  long  kept  there  ; but  the 
tame  stork,  disliking  the  idea  of  a rival, 
fell  upon  the  stranger,  and  beat  him  so 
unmercifully  that  he  was  compelled  to 
take  wing,  and  with  some  difficulty  got 
aw'ay.  About  four  months  afterwards, 
however,  he  returned  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  at- 
tended by  three  other  storks,  who  no 
sooner  alighted  than  they  fell  upon  the 
tame  stork  and  killed  him. 

Steamboats  go  from  London  to  Ham- 
burg, and  vice  versd,  twice  a week,  all  the 
year  round. 

'Travellers  who  wish  to  go  from  Dres- 
den, by  w'ay  of  Berlin,  to  Hamburg, 
should  take  either  the  direct  road,  newly 
macadamised,  by  Grossenhayn , Ulster - 
irerdaj  Liberu'Crda,  Juterbogk , Treuen- 
brietzen,  and  Potsdam , or  the  more 
circuitous  one  by  Meissen , — Leip- 
zig and  Wittenberg . 1 — The  Hotel  at 
Meissen  ( The  Sun);  The  Wein  Traube , 
and  The  Hotel  de  Londres,  at  Witten- 
berg; and  The  Einsiedler,  and  the  The 
Stadt  Rom , at  Potsdam,  all  afford  toler- 
able accommodations  : and  the  existing 
laws  w'ith  respect  to  Innkeepers  and 
Post-horses,  throughout  Prussia,  are 
excellent.  This  road  presents  no  ob- 
jects particularly  interesting,  which  have 

1 See  this  Route  under,  “ Appendix,  Italy.” 

* The  price  of  a seat  in  the  Pit  at  this  Thea- 


not  been  already  mentioned,  till  it 
reaches  Potsdam  ; a Town  containing 
near  30,000  inhabitants.  The  objects 
usually  visited  by  Travellers  are,  its  Long 
Bridge  — Church  frequented  by  the  Court , 
and  Garrison  — Roman  Catholic  Church, 
embellished  by  the  Paintings  of  Pesne  — 
The  Palace  of  Sans  Souci , a little  way  out- 
side the  gates.  The  best  paintings  have 
been  removed  within  a few  years  to 
Berlin.  The  Gardens  display  a series 
of  terraces,  with  the  choicest  flowers, 
shnibs,  and  orange  trees.  The  AVir 
Palace,  a splendid  edifice,  built  immedi- 
ately after  the  famous  seven  years’  war, 
which  contains  the  Private  Library  of 
Frederick  the  Great  — and  the  Peacock 
Island , should  also  be  visited  at  Potsdam. 

Berlin,  the  Metropolis  of  Prussia,  and 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  Cities  in 
Gennany,  is  watered  by  the  Spiee  ; and 
supposed  to  contain,  comprising  its  gar- 
rison, 240,000  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  here  are,  The 
Chateau  Royal  — The  Palace  of  Mon - 
bijou , which  contains  an  interesting 
collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  — 
Among  various  articles  in  this  Collec- 
tion are  Instruments  used  in  mechanical 
Arts  — Household  Utensils  — Speci- 
mens of  the  product  of  several  Trades  — 
very  fine  Linen — Sandals  — a Medicine 
Chest  containing  Alabaster  Phials  filled 
with  drugs  — a Pallet  — a Paint-box 
with  a sliding  lid — Paint  in  Shells  — 
Paintifig  brushes  — Musical  Instru- 
ments of  wood  and  metal — Embalming 
Instruments  — Spices  — Bitumen  — 
Specimens  of  the  Egyptian  Plough  — 
Bows  and  Arrows  — a Spindle,  Distaff, 
and  Comb  for  flax  — together  with  the 
Sarcophagus  and  other  contents  of  the 
Tomb  of  an  Egyptian  Priest  — The 
Royal  Stables — The  Arsenal , considered 
as  the  finest  Building  of  its  kind  in 
Europe : its  Couri  contains  21  Masks, 
representing  Death ; and  executed  by 
Schluter*  the  Statue  of  Frederick  J, 
is  by  Schluter  and  Jacobi  — The  Opera 
House — The  Mew  Theatre , which,  for 
the  classical  beauty  of  its  exterior,  and 
the  convenience  and  splendour  of  its  in- 
terior, and  magnificent  Concert  Room 
annexed,  may  vie  with  the  most  cele- 
brated 'Theatres  in  Europe2  — The 
Royal  Library , built  after  the  design  of 
Frederick  1 1,  and  containing  about 
300,000  printed  volumes  and  nearly 
5000  Manuscripts,  W'ith  the  Hebrew 

tre  is  16  Gute  Groschen{  and  these  seats  are 
particularly  commodious. 
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Bible  from  which  Luther  made  his 
Translation,  with  marginal  notes  in  his 
hand- writing,  and  the  Bible  which 
Charles  I,  of  England,  carried  to  the 
scaffold  — The  Buildings  of  the  Royal 
Academy  — The  National  Collection  of 
Pictures . The  most  valuable  Pictures 
of  the  Royal  Galleries  of  Potsdam, 

Sans  Souci,  &c.  are  now  placed  in 
the  Museum,  a splendid  Edifice,  which 
was  opened  to  the  Public  in  1830. 

It  is  open  to  the  Public  every  day, 
Sundays  and  Holidays  excepted,  from 
10  in  the  morning  till  three,  during 
the  six  winter  months,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  one,  and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  till  six.  — The 
Churches  in  the  Place  de  Gens-d’  armes 
— The  Cathedral  — The  Church  of  S. 
Hedewige  — The  Church  of  the  Garrison , 
containing  four  Pictures,  by  Rhode, 
which  represent  the  Death  of  four  cele- 
brated Prussian  Warriors — The  Church 
of  S.  Nicholas , remarkable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, Paintings,  and  Sculpture ; and 
likewise  for  the  Monument  of  Puffen- 
dorf — The  grand  Guard-house,  with  the 
Statues  of  Blucher,  Scharnhorst,  and 
Bulow  near  it — The  Place  de  Guillaume , 
embellished  with  statues — The  colossal 
Equestrian  Stat  ue  of  the  Elector  T'rederick- 
friUiam , considered  as  the  Chef  ds  oeuvre 
of  Schluter — The  Pont  lloyal — The 
magnificent  Brandenburg  Gate,  built 
after  the  model  of  the  Propylaeum,  at 
Athens  — and  the  Manufacture  of  Por- 
celain, w hich  is  superb. 

Clubs,  called  Les  llesources,  and  the 
Fishery  at  Stralau,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  serve  to  diversify  the  amuse- 
ments of  this  City,  in  which  there  is 
another  Theatre,  beside  those  already 
mentioned. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  under 
the  Lime-trees  — the  Place  de  Doenhof 
— the  Parc — Bellevue,  Tivoli,  &c. 

Berlin  cannot  boast  of  many  good 
Hotels;  but  that  chiefly  frequented 
by  British  Travellers,  The  Stadt  Iiom, 
contains  excellent,  though  high-priced 
apartments : other  charges,  howrever, 

are  moderate;  and  the  Landlord  is 
particularly  anxious  to  oblige. 

The  Hotel  de  Russie , near  the 
Schlossbriicke,  and  the  Hotel  de  Bran- 
denburg, are  recommended  by  Tra- 
vellers, though  not  preferable  to  the 
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Stadt  Rom.  A Tariff,  exhibiting  the 
prices  at  these  Hotels  (which  prices  are 
fixed  by  Government),  is  open  to  the 
inspection  of  every  Traveller. 

A Table  d'Hote  may  be  found  at  all 
the  principal  Inns:  and  the  best  eating 
houses,  in  1832,  were  Jagor’s,  No.  33, 
under  the  Lime-trees,  and  Beyerman’s, 
at  the  Cafe  Royal,  No.  44,  in  the  same 
situation.  The  Shop  of  Stehely,  Con- 
fectioner, at  the  corner  of  Charlotten 
and  Jager  Strasse,  w*as,  in  1832,  well 
furnished  with  Newspapers. 

A Valet  de  place  expects  to  receive,  if 
hired  for  one  hour  only,  five  silver 
groschen ; and  if  hired  for  an  entire  day, 
20  silver  groschen,  or,  at  most,  a thaler. 

Hackney  carriages,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  conveying  only  one  Passen- 
ger, cost,  per  quarter  of  an  hour,  5 
silver  groschen : per  half  hour,  10  ditto; 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  13  ditto  ; 
and  per  hour  15  ditto.  Hackney  car- 
riages, conveying  two  Passengers,  are 
more  expensive ; the  price,  per  quarter 
of  an  hour,  being  7£  silver  groschen 
and  for  double  that  time,  15  silver 
groschen. 

A moderately  good  Voiture  de  Remise 
may  obtained  for  about  two  dollars  per 
day. 

The  environs  of  Berlin  contain  several 
objects  worth  notice ; and  especially 
Potsdam,  with  Sans  Souci  and  its  other 
Palaces  and  Gardens,  already  mentioned ; 
and  the  pretty  summer  villa  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  called  the  Peacock 
Island,  near  Potzdam. 

The  Gardens  of  Charlottenburg  merit 
notice;  as  they  contain  the  Monument 
of  Louisa,  Queen  of  Prussia ; and  are 
likewise  well  laid  out.  The  Public  have 
free  access  to  these  Gardens  ; and  the 
Castellan  of  the  Palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg, who  resides  in  the  \Y ing  nearest  to 
the  Orangerie,  shows  the  Monument 
raised  in  memory  of  the  Queen.  Per- 
sons fond  of  Water  parties  may  go  to 
Treptow  in  boats. 

From  Berlin  to  Hamburg  the  dis- 
tance is  I64  Posts  1 ; and  the  road  good, 
two  German  miles  excepted : but  this 
part,  which  belongs  to  Denmark,  is,  in 
consequence  of  neglect,  full  of  holes, 
and  almost  impracticable  for  carriages. 

An  excellent  road  extends  from  Berlin 
to  St.  Petersburgh ; and  the  journey 
may  be  acomplished  in  12  days. 


1 See  “ Appendix,  Route  from  Dresden  through  Berlin  to  Hamburg.’ 
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CLIMATES  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

Although  several  of  the  Climates  of  the 
European  Continent  have  been  described 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  it  may  he  conve- 
nient to  Travellers  to  see  the  most  eligible 
combined,  as  follows,  under  one  head. 

Nice,  in  times  past,  was  recummended 
as  an  excellent  winter  residence  for  per- 
sons afflicted  with  pulmonary  diseases  : 
but  experience  has  proved  that  the  fervid 
warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  piercing  vent 
lie  bise,  which  continually  combat  with 
each  other  at  Nice,  arc  destructive  to  per- 
sons who,  owing  to  weak  lungs,  or  any 
other  circumstance,  cannot  support  sud- 
den and  frequent  vicissitudes  from  heat 
to  cold. 

Massa,  in  point  of  climate,  is  the  coun- 
terpart of  Nice  ; Genoa,  although  prefer- 
able both  to  Nice  and  Massa,  as  a winter 
residence,  is  considerably  colder,  and 
more  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature, than  some  of  the  southern  cities 
of  Italy  : but  Pisa,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  one  of  the  best  wiutcr  climates  of  Eu- 
rope, and  ought,  in  pulmonary  complaints, 
to  he  decidedly  preferred  to  every  other 
city  of  Italy,  from  the  commencement  of 
October  till  the  end  of  April.  The  marshy 
ground  and  standing  water  about  Pisa 
formerly  rendered  the  air  unwholesome  : 
but  this  evil  is  now  removed  ; and  the 
consequent  increase  of  population  has  not 
only  banished  grass  from  the  streets, 
but  dispensed  cheerfulness  and  health 
throughout  this  elegant  City.  It  secms 
requisite,  however,  to  give  Invalids,  who 


purpose  residing  here,  one  caution,  name- 
ly, never  to  sit,  stand,  nor  walk  in  the 
sun,  without  being  defended  by  a para- 
sol ; and  always  to  prefer  walking  on  the 
shady  side  of  a street.'  Newly  built 
houses  should  be  avoided  here,  and  in 
every  other  part  of  Italy  and  Magna 
Graecia  ; as  it  is,  generally  speaking,  five 
years  before  new  walls  become  perfectly 
dry.  Houses,  not  built  on  arches,  should 
likewise  be  avoided  ; and  ground-floors, 
during  winter,  spring,  and  autumn,  are 
unwholesome,  though  healthy  in  summer. 
That  side  of  the  Pisa  Quay,  called  La 
parte  di  mezzo giurnn,  is,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  best  winter  situation  for  In- 
valids, because  warmer  and  less  damp 
than  any  other;  for,  although  the  Cli- 
mate is  uniformly  soft  (owing  to  moun- 
tains which  operate  ns  a screen  from 
every  wind,  except  sea-breezes),  it  is 
sometimes  complained  of  for  being  moist 
and  wanting  elasticity;  but  this  very 
want  frequently  proves  beneficial  to  weak 
lungs  ; and,  judging  from  experience,  the 
lives  of  many  Consumptive  Persons  might 
be  saved,  were  they  sent  by  sea  to  Leg- 
horn, advised  to  winter  at  Pisa,  cautioned 
against  travelling  much  by  land;  and, 
above  all  things,  interdicted  from  crossing 
the  Apenniue  and  Alps,  which  Travellers 
often  do,  in  order  to  spend  the  summer- 
months  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  most 
unequal  Climates  of  Europe.  From  the 
beginning  of  May  till  midsummer,  the 
Baths  of  Pisa  and  the  City  of  Florence 
are  sufficiently  cool  to  be  wholesome  ; 
and  during  the  height  of  summer,  the 


1 Persons  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  influence  of  the  sun 
in  warm  climatei,  ought  to  line  the  crowns  of 
their  hats  with  writing-paper,  several  times 
doubled : and  likewise  to  sponge  themselves 


daily  with  vinegar : indeed,  this  wash  is  not 
only  a preservative  against  those  fevers  which 
result  from  hot  weather,  or  Mol'  aria,  but  also 
a most  salutary  application  in  consumptive 
cases. 
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ipaciou*  Villas  situated  on  the  Hills  be- 
neath Fiesole,  are  seldom  intensely  warm, 
because  frequently  fanned  by  refreshing 
breezes  from  noon  till  sunset.  Here, 
however,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  often 
rises  to  85°,  and  sometimes  higher.  A 
more  temperate  summer  climate  may  be 
found  at  the  Hat  Its  of  Lucca,  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  78°.  The 
Town  of  Carrara,  likewise,  is  an  eligible 
summer  abode,  owing  to  the  loftiness  ot 
its  p isition,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea. 
Florence,  as  already  mentioned,  is,  during 
the  height  of  summer,  oppressively  hot; 
in  autumn  temperate;  but  in  winter 
foggy  and  cold.  Siena,  from  being  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  therefore  often 
visited  by  refreshing  breezes,  is  considered 
as  a salubrious  summer  residence;  but, 
owing  to  that  reflected  heat  from  which 
no  large  city  can  be  exempt,  it  is  olten 

0 ipressively  hot  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.  Rome,  from  the  end 
of  October  till  the  end  of  April,  is,  when 
the  lungs  are  not  ulcerated,  even  a better 
Climate,  in  consumptive  cases,  than  Pisa  : 
and  at  all  seasons  that  part  of  Rome  not 
affected  by  Mai'  aria , is  particularly  con- 
genial to  Old  Persons:  insomuch  that 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  half  so  many  in- 
stances of  longevity,  without  infirmities,  ! 
in  any  other  populous  city  of  Europe.1  j 
Naples,  from  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
with  which  its  atmosphere  isimpregiiated, 
cannot  he  a good  situation  in  all  stages 
of  a decline:  at  Naples,  likewise,  the 
wind  is  frequently  strong  and  piercing; 
and  the  continual  vicissitudes  from  heat 
to  cold,  which  are  common  there,  during 
winter  and  spring,  render  the  Climate,  j 
at  those  seasons,  a had  one.  But  the  i 
neighbouring  Piano  di  Sorrento  possesses 
a C Innate  which  is  excellent  during  the 
whole  year;  and  has,  consequently,  been 
mentioned  at  large  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  that  beautiful  District,  where 
the  thermometer  seldom,  if  ever,  rises 
above  77°,  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  when  its  usual  height  is  from 
74°  to  76°;  and  where,  during  winter, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  always  above 
temperate  in  the dav,  and  very  little  lower 
in  the  night.  But  the  perfection  of  the 
Sorrentine  Climate  consists  in  the  inva- 
riable coolness  of  the  nights  during  sum- 
mer ; at  which  period,  the  thermometer, 
immediately  after  sunset,  sinks  gradually 
to  64°,  and  often  to  $29,  rising  again  with 
the  sun  next  day.  Invalids,  therefore, 
who  visit  the  Continent  merely  to  try  the 
effect  of  Climate,  should  pitch  their  tent 

1 i that  part  of  the  Town  of  Sorrento,  or 
i s Piano,  which  is  most  contiguous  to 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  would,  however, 

1 T ie  inhabitants  of  Rome,  however,  usually 

go  into  the  country  during  the  month  of  Octo. 
tier;  or  take  very  strong  "exercise  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  bilious  fever  prevalent  in 
the  city  during  that  period. 
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he  uncandid  not  to  subjoin,  that  the 
Sorrentine  shore,  during  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinox,  is,  like  other  countries 
near  the  sea,  visited  by  storms  j hut  they 
are  not  sufficiently  violent  to  injure  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees;  which,  loaded 
wuth  golden  fruit  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  and  January,  unite 
with  the  evergreen  olives,  ilexes,  and 
pines,  to  give  this  favoured  spot  the  sem- 
blance of  perpetual  spring. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento.  Siena,  and  the 
Lucca  Baths,  are  usually  exempt  from 
.Mosquitoes;  a serious  torment  at  Flor- 
ence, Naples,  and  in  several  other  cities 
of  the  Continent,  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September. 

1 lie  climate  of  Northern  Italy  is  cold 
during  w inter,  and  at  other  seasons  liable 
to  sudden  and  unwholesome  changes. 
Lisbon,  also,  is  subject  to  these  destruc- 
tive vicissitudes  ot  weather;  insomuch 
that  but  few  consumptive  Invalids  have 
recovered  the  blessing  of  health  from 
visiting  the  hanks  of  the  Tagus.  Spain, 
as  a place  of  residence,  is,  on  some  ac- 
counts, objectionable ; because  the  water 
and  provis.ons  (fruit  and  other  vegetable* 
excepted)  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
good  ill  that  country;  but,  with  respect 
to  Climate,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and 
Alicant  are,  during  winter,  preferable 
even  to  l’isa  2 ; as  likewise  is  Messina,  in 
the  Island  of  Sicily. 

PASSPORTS. 

Travellers  who  intend  going  from  Igin- 
don  through  France  to  Italy,  and  do  not 
regard  the  expense  of  purchasing  a Pass- 
port from  the  British  Secretary  of  State’s 
Office,  may,  hy  making  this  purcha-e, 
obtain  the  signatures  of  the  French,  the 
Austrian,  and  the  Sardinian  Ambassa- 
dors ; and  thereby  avoid  the  trouble  and 
detention,  with  respect  to  Passports, 
which  frequently  occur  at  Paris:  us  a 
Traveller,  thus  provided,  is  authorised  to 
direct  the  Police  Office,  either  at  Calais 
or  Boulogne,  or  at  any  other  French  Port 
where  he  may  land,  to  forward  his  Pass- 
port to  the  last  Custom-house  in  his 
road  through  France:  he  is  also  autho- 
| rised  to  demand  a provisional  Passport ; 
on  showing  which,  at  the  Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin,  or  any  other  Frontier  Custom- 
house whither  he  may  have  ordered  his 
original  Passport  to  be  sent,  lie  receives 
that  Passport  again,  and  is  thereby  ena- 
bled to  enter  Italy.  But  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  in  London  will  sign  no  Pass- 
port for  a British  Subject,  unless  it  be 
issued  from  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office : 
and,  without  his  signature,  the  aforesaid 
plan  cannot  he  adopted.  Persons  adopt- 

1 Persons,  who  wish  to  preserve  health,  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  Southern  Italy,  and  Magna 
Grae  ia,  during  winter,  should  endeavour  to 
keep  themselves  warm  by  means  of  additional 
clothing  rather  than  fires. 
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ing  this  plan  have  no  trouble  respecting 
their  provisional  Passports  at  Paris,  ex- 
cept that  of  getting  them  properly  signed 
at  the  Police  Office  there. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  avoid  expense, 
niav  obtain  Passports  gratis,  for  France , 
in  London,  at  the  French  Passport  Office, 
6.  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  and  from 
the  French  Consul,  4,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
at  Brighton  and  Southampton  from  the 
French  Consuls,  at  Calais  and  Boulogne 
from  the  British  Consuls;  far  Holland, 
from  the  Dutch  Consul,  123,  Fenchurch 
Street;  for  Belgium,  from  the  Minister, 
17,  Fitzroy  Square,  or  the  Consul,  3, 
Copth all  Court,  Throgmorton  Street, 
or  from  the  British  Consul  at  Ostend  ; 
for  Handin  g,  from  the  Hanseatic  Con- 
sul, 76’,  Coruhill. 

British  Subjects  cannot  enter  France 
without  Passports  from  a French  Minis- 
ter; neither  can  Postmasters  at  Paris, 
nor  within  45  miles  of  that  City,  supply 
a Foreigner  with  horses,  unless  he  have  a 
Passport : and  now,  indeed,  Passports  are 
called  for,  and  strictly  examined  at  all 
the  confines,  and  likewise  in  every  large 
Town  on  the  Continent. 

British  subjects  travelling  through 
France  to  Italy,  with  French  Passports, 
find  it  requisite  to  go  by  way  of  Paris,  in 
order  to  reclaim,  at  the  Passport  Office 
there  (Prefecture  <le  Police ) these  Pass- 

forts,  which  are  taken  from  them  at  the 
Tontierand  sent  to  the  Metropolis  ; they 
having  a provisional  Passport  instead.  It 
is  necessary  that  eacli  reclaimed  Passport 
should  be  carried  first  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Paris  for  his  signature  : next 
to  the  Sardinian  and  Tuscan  Ambassa- 
dors ; next  to  the  Pope’s  Nunzio,  pro- 
vided the  Traveller  be  going  to  Rome  ; 
next  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador;  then 
once  more  to  the  Prefecture  de  Police ; 
and  lastly  to  the  Office  of  the  Minis  tre 
des  affaires  etrangeres ; where  10  francs 
are  paid  for  the  official  seal.  The  Pre- 
fecture tie  Police,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Ahnistre  des  affaires  etrangeres , are  open 
from  nine  in  the  morning  till  four:  but 
the  signature  of  the  Britsh  Ambassador 
can  only  be  obtained  from  1 1 in  the  morn- 
ing till  one. 

OTHER  REQUISITES  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

Circular  Exchange-Notes,  from  Iler- 
ries  and  Co.,  St.  James’s  Street,  or 
Hammersley  and  Co.,  Pal!  Mall,  are 
advantageous  to  Travellers;  because  pay- 
able at  sight  in  all  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe;  and  likewise  exempt  from  the 
deduction  of  one  per  cent.,  to  which 
common  letters  of  credit  are  subject. 
Eettters  of  Recommendation  to  all  the 
British  Ministers  on  the  Continent  are 
tilso  highly  advantageous.  Letters  to 
respectable  Foreigners  are  useful ; and 
frequently  guard  Travellers  from  impos- 
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ition.  The  English  complain  of  being 
pillaged  in  foreign  countries  : but  if  they 
would  procure  recommendations  to  men 
of  respectability,  instead  of  trusting  to 
Couriers  and  Valets  de-place,  they  might 
find  themselves  much  less  imposed  upon. 
The  above-named  Domestics  are  in  the 
habit  of  obtaining  long-established  per- 
quisites; so  long  established  as  to  have 
become,  in  their  opinion,  a right.  Thus, 
if  a Valet-de-place  hire  your  lodging,  he 
receives  (from  the  landlord)  a certain 
stipend  during  j-ourstay;  and  this  sum 
never  fails  to  be  added  to  your  rent  : 
if  he  hire  your  carriage,  he  receives  a fee 
from  the  job-man  ; while  you  pay  dearer 
in  consequence:  nay,  every  artist  or 
mechanic  you  employ,  and  every  article 
you  purchase,  is,  generally  speaking, 
taxed,  either  by  your  Valet-de-place , or 
your  Courier.  Persons  who  go  to  Italy 
by  sea,  cannot,  however,  require  this  lat- 
ter description  of  Attendant : and  per- 
sons who  go  by  land,  in  their  own  carriage, 
provided  they  travel  e/i  vniturier,  may 
supply  the  want  of  a Courier,  by  having 
in  their  suite  an  active  intelligent  English 
Man-servant,  who  understands  how  to 
grease  and  chain  wheels,  and  likewise 
how  to  load  and  take  care  of  English 
carriages. 

The  following  articles  are  useful  to 
Travellers  in  general  ; and  some  of  them 
particularly  needful  to  Invalids. 

Leather  sheets,  made  of  sheep- skin, 
or  doe-skin  — pillows  — blankets  — calico 
sheets—  pillow-  cases  — a travelling  cham- 
ber-lock — (these  locks  may  always  be 
met  with  in  London  ; and  are  easily  fixed 
upon  any  door  in  less  than  five  minutes) 

— Bramah-locks  for  writing  desks  and 
coach-seats  — a tinder-box  and  matches 

— a small  lantern— towels,  table-cloths, 
and  napkins,  strong  but  not  fine  — pis- 
tols— a pocket  knife  to  eat  with  — table- 
knives  — a*  carving-knife  and  fork  — a 
silver  tea-pot  — or  a block-tin  tea-kettle, 
tea-pot,  tea,  and  sugar  canister,  the  three 
last  so  made  as  to  fit  into  the  kettle  — 
pen-knives  — pens  — razors,  straps,  and 
hones  — needles,  thread,  tape,  worsted, 
and  pins  — gauze-worsted  stockings  — 
flannel — doub'ed-soled  shoes  and  boots, 
and  elastic  soles  ; which  are  particularly 
needful,  in  order  to  resist  the  chill  of 
brick  and  marble  floors  — warm  pelisses, 
great-coats,  and  travelling-caps  — The 
London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensatory;  or 
the  Universal  Dispensatory,  by  Reece  — a 
thermometer  — a medicine-chest,  with 
scales,  weights,  an  ounce,  and  half-ounce, 
measure  for  liquids  — a glass  pestle  and 
mortar  — Shut  tie  worth’s  drop-measure, 
an  article  of  great  importance;  as  the 
practice  of  administering  active  fluids  by 
drops  is  dangerously  inaccurate — tooth 
and  hair  brushes  — .James’s  powder — sal- 
volatile  — sulphuric  acid  — pure  opium  — 
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liquid  laudanum  — ipecacuanha  — emetic 
tartar — prepared  calomel  — diluted  vitri- 
olic acid  — essential  oil  of  lavender  — 
spirit  of  lavender  — sweet  spirit  of  nitre 

— antimonial  wine  — supcrcarbonated 
kali  — court  plaster  Rnd  lint.*  A strong 
English  carriage,  hung  rather  low,  with 
well-seasoned  corded  jack  springs,  iron 
axletrees,  and  suus-svupenles  of  rope 
covered  with  leather2 — strong  wheels  — 
anti-attrition  grease3  — strong  pole-pieces 

— two  drag  chains,  with  very  strong  iron 
shoes  ; anu  another  drug  made  of  leather4 * 

— a box  containingextra  linch  pins,  tools, 
nails,  holts,  &c.;  for  repairing,  mounting, 
and  dismounting  a carriage  — this  box 
should  be  made  in  the  shape  of  a trunk, 
padlocked,  and  slung  to  the  hiud-axletree 

— one  well,  if  the  carriage  he  crane- 
necked  ; two,  if  it  be  not  — a sword-case 

— a very  light  imperial  — two  moderate- 
sized  trunks,  the  larger  to  go  before  — a 
patent  chain  and  padlock  for  every  out- 
side package  — lamps,  and  a stock  of 
candles  fitted  to  them  — a barouche-seat, 
and  a very  light  leather  hat  box,  or  a 
wicker  basket  with  an  oil-skin  cover  sus- 
pended under  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
carriage  should  be  pitched  on  the  outside  ; 
the  blinds  should  be  made  to  bolt  securely 
within-side:  and  the  doors  to  lock.  A 
second-hand  carriage,  in  good  condition, 
is  preferable  to  a new  one:  crane-necks 
are  unnecessary.  The  tire  of  wheels  made 
for  travelling  on  the  Continent  should 
be  convex,  and  the  boxes  brass.  Mail- 
coach,  or  common  brass  boxes,  answer 
best.  In  those  parts  of  Germany  where 
the  Roads  arc  bad,  it  is  advisable  to  cord 
the  wheels  of  travelling-carriages;  and 
the  mode  of  doing  this  effectually  is,  to 
attach  the  cords  to  iron  cramps  fixed  on 
the  tire  ; afterwards  fastening  them  round 
each  nave.  Every  trunk  ought  to  have  a 
cradle;  that  is,  some  fiat  smooth  pieces 
of  oak,  in  length  the  same  as*the  inside 
of  the  trunk,  about  two  inches  and  a half 
wide,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  cross- 
barred  by,  and  quilted  into,  the  kind  of 
material  used  for  saddle-girths ; a distance 
of  three  inches  being  left  between  each 
piece  of  wood.  This  cradle  should  be 
strapped  very  tight  upon  the  tup  of  the 
trunk  (after  it  Inis  been  packed)  by  means 
of  straps  and  buckles  fastened  to  its  bot- 


1  That  most  valuable  medicine,  used  in 

preference  to  powder  of  bark,  and  called  Sul. 
phate  of  Quinine,  may  be  found  at  Paris,  Ge- 
neva, Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  quite  as 
good  as  in  England. 

3 Sout-soupentes  are  not  necessary  unless  a 
carriage  be  heavily  laden,  and  its  springs  weak. 

3 This  useful  article  may  now  be  purchased 
at  Paris,  Florence,  and  Naples ; though  not  so 
cheap  as  in  London,  at  No.  39,  Charing  Cross, 

near  the  Admiralty. 

* On  descending  steep  hills,  especially  when 
the  road  is  rough,  a shoe  may  be  forced  off 
from  the  tire  of  a wheel ; and  in  this  case  the 


tom  : and  thus  the  contents  can  never  be 
moved,  by  jolts,  from  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  originally  placed.  Every 
trunk  should  have  an  outside  cover  of 
strong  sail-cloth  painted. 

Carriages  without  perches,  invented 
by  Elliot  and  Holbrook.  Westminster- 
Road,  are  particularly  well  calculated  for 
the  Continent,  from  being  suspended  on 
springs  without  the  aid  of  leather  (which 
is  a perishable  commodity  ill  warm  cli- 
mates) ; mid  likewise  from  being  less 
liable  to  overturn  than  are  carriages  with 
perches.1 

Savage,  in  Queen  Street,  Long  Acre, 
fits  up  travelling  carriages  remarkably 
well,  charges  reasonably,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent coacbinakcr. 

Persons  who  travel  with  their  own 
sheets,  pillows,  and  blankets,  should 
double  them  up  of  a convenient  size,  and 
then  place  them  in  their  carriage,  by  way 
of  cushions,  having  red  leather  cases  as 
envelopes. 

T Ten  drops  of  essential  oil  of  lavender, 
distributed  about  a bed,  will  drive  away 
fleas  : and  five  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
put  into  a large  decanter  of  had  water, 
will  make  the  noxious  particles  deposit 
themselves  at  the  bottom,  and  render  the 
water  wholesome;  20  drops  of  diluted 
vitriolic  acid  produces  the  same  effect.6 

Persons  who  wish  to  preserve  health, 
during  a long  journey,  should  avoid  sit- 
ting many  hours  together  in  a carriage  ; 
by  alighting  and  walking  on,  while  their 
horses  are  changed,  provided  they  travel 
post  : and  by  walking  up  the  ascents,  pro- 
vided  they  travel  en  voiturier. 

Travellers  should  never  fail,  before 
they  enter  an  Inn  upon  the  Continent, 
to  make  a strict  bargain  with  the  Land- 
lord, relative  to  their  expenses;  and  bar- 
gains of  every  description  should  he  made 
in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  Occasional 
Servant.  It  is  especially  needful  to  ob- 
serve this  rule  in  treaties  with  Voiturins. 

The  most  profitable  money  Travellers 
can  take  from  London  toParisand  north- 
ern Italy,  is  Napoleons ; as  they  pass 
current  for  their  full  value  in  both  coun- 
tries ; neither  does  any  loss  accrue  from 
earning  them  into  southern  Italy:  and 
on  returning  to  England  from  southern 


leather-strap,  which  careful  driven  always  put 
on  at  the  same  time  with  the  shoe,  keeps  the 
wheel  dragged,  and  prevents  danger.  A strap, 
with  a proper  fastening,  is  more  secure  than  a 
hook. 

5 Elliot's  carriages,  however,  cannot  be  dis- 
mounted and  placed  with  safety  in  a traineau  ; 
neither  do  they  carry  so  much  luggage  as  car- 
riages with  perches. 

® After  tiic  vitriolic  acid  has  been  put  into 
the  water,  it  should  stand  two  hours;  and  then 
three  parts  of  the  water  should  be  poured  into 
another  decanter,  and  the  rest  thrown  away. 
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Italy,  or,  indeed,  from  any  part  of  the 
Continent,  it  is  equally  advisable  to  pre- 
fer Napoleons  to  other  money } unless 
there  be  an  agio  on  gold,  in  which  case 
Spanish  dollars  are  more  profitable. 

Persons  who  are  going  from  London  to 
the  Continent,  and  wish,  previous  to 
their  departure,  to  exchange  Bank  Notes 
for  Napoleons,  may  be  provided  with  the 
latter,  at  a few  hours’  notice,  by  Thomas, 
No.  102,  Bank  Buildings,  Cornhill ; -and 
likewise  by  Solomon,  New  Street,  Covent 
Garden ; and  Smart,  No.  55,  Prince’s 
Street,  Leicester  Square. 


CONTINENTAL  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

Throughout  France  and  Switzerland, 
persons  travelling  in  their  own  carriage, 
are  not  often  put  to  much  inconvenience 
by  Custom-house  Officers : and  through- 
out the  Italian  States,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  excepted,  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting trouble  and  detention,  is,  to  have 
baggage  plumbed,  and  likewise  to  make  a 
trilling  present,  at  every  Frontier  Cus> 
tom-house. 
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Steam- Packets  from  London  and  other  English  Ports  to  the  Continent  — Public  Con- 
veyances from  London  to  Paris.  — Dejean,  Voiturin.  — Dover,  best  Inn.  — Calais,  best 

Inns. — Expense  of  hiring  Carriages. — Tax  upon  English  Carriages.  — Sealed  Letters. 

Money  of  France. —Expense  attendant  upon  travelling  on  the  Continent  — Price  of  Post- 
horses,  &c. — Water- Diligence. — Public  Carriages. — Messagerie  k Cheval. — Comparative 
distances  of  the  five  Routes  by  Calais  and  Amiens,  Calais  .and  Beauvais,  Ostend,  Dieppe, 
and  Havre,  to  Paris.  — Route  from  Calais  through  Amiens  to  Paris.  — Ditto  from  Calais 
through  Beauvais  to  Paris.  — Ditto  from  Calais  to  Paris  through  St  Omer  and  Amiens. 

— Ditto  from  Ostend  through  Lille  to  Paris.  — Ditto  from  Dieppe  through  Rouen  to  Paris. 

— Ditto  from  Dieppe  to  Paris  through  Gisors.  — Ditto  from  Havre  to  Paris.  — Ditto  from  Hel- 
voetsluys  through  Antwerp  and  Brussels  to  Paris.  — Hotels  in  Paris.—  Fire-wood.  — Quarters  of 
the  town  in  which  Apartments  at  Hotels  are  most  expensive. — Quarters  in  which  they  are 
most  reasonable.  — Unfurnished  Apartments.  — Eatables  and  Wine.  — Restaurateurs.  — 
Cafes.  — Very,  a celebrated  Restaurateur.  — Wages  of  a Valet-de-place.  — Price  of  Job 

Coaches,  and  Ilackney  Carriages.  — Ditto  of  public  Carriages  which  go  to  Versailles,  &c. 

Ditto  of  public  Boats,  Provisions,  Breakfast  and  Dinner  at  a Restaurateur’s.  — Best  Shops. 

English  Library  and  Newspapers.  — Professors.  — Notary  Public  who  transacts  business  for 
the  British  Nation.  — English  Surgeon  — Apothecaries  and  Chemists.  — Prices  at  the  Thea- 
tres. — Messagerics  Royales.  — Offices  of  the  Coche  d’eau.  — Woituriers,  where  to  be  found. 

Their  usual  Prices.  — General  Post.  — Petite  Poste.  — Route  from  Paris  through  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Dijon  to  Geneva  — Paris  to  Dijon  through  Tonnerre.  — Ditto  through  Troyes.  — 
Paris  to  Pontarlier.  — Paris  through  Lyon  to  Chambery.  — Paris  through  Nevers  and  Mou- 

lins  to  Lyon.  — Lyon  through  Avignon  and  Aix  to  Nice.  — Lyon  to  Avignon  by  Water. 

Avignon  to  Nismes  and  Montpellier.  — Aix  to  Marseille  and  Toulon.  — Paris  to  Bordeaux  and 

Bayonne.  — Paris  to  Bordeaux,  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Angouleme. 

Paris  to  Brest.  — Paris  to  Dunkerque.  — Lille  through  Yores  to  Ostend.  — Lille  to  Brussels. 

— Paris  through  Brussels  to  Ostend.  — Paris  through  Kheims  to  Liege.  — Paris  through 
Chalonssur- Marne  to  Strasburg.  — Paris  through  Troyes  to  Strasburg.  — Paris  through 
Langres  to  Besangon.  — Paris  to  Grenoble.  — Paris  through  Toulouse  to  Perpignan.  — Paris 
through  Chartres  to  La  Rochelle.  — Paris  through  Caen  to  Cherbourg — Paris  through 
Rennes  to  L’Orient.  — Paris  to  Nantes.  — Nantes  through  Rennes  to  S.  Malo.  — Paris  to 
Plorabi&res.  — Paris  to  Barrages  and  Bagneres. 

turday  and  Thursday — returning  the  same 
davs. 

Fares. — Chief  cabin,  1/.  — Fore  cabin, 
175.  6d.  — Children  under  10,  half-price.  — 
Four-wheel  carriages,  4/.  45.  — Two-wheel 
ditto,  2/.  2 s.  — Horses,  3/.  35.  — Refresh- 
ments may  be  had  on  board. 

From  London  to  Boulogne , every  Wed- 


come  from  Calais  to  London  by  the  Steam 
Navigation’s  Company’s  Packets. 


STEAM  PACKETS 

Start  from  their  moorings  off  the  Tower 
Stairs 1 — with  goods,  passengers,  and  car- 
riages — .... 

From  London  to  Calais , and  vice  versa, 
in  about  12  hours,  from  the  first  week  in 
April  to  the  last  of  November,  every  Sa- 


i Godfrey,  at  the  Saracen’s  Head,  Aldgate, 
or  the  Green  Dragon,  Bishopsgate-street,  has 
very  comfortable  Apartments  for  families  who 
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nesday  and  Saturday,  returning  every 
Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday. 

Fares  — same  as  to  ('Blais. 

From  Dover  to  Calais,  dailv  (a  Post- 
Office  Packet)  in  two  and  a half  or  three 
hours. 

Fares.  — Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Fe- 
male Servants,  10*.  Gil.  each.  — Men  Ser- 
vants, 5*.  each.  — Carriage  with  four 
wheels.  Hi.  8s.  — Horses,  each,  SI.  3s., 
duty  inclusive. 

Persons  who  embark  at  Dover,  usually 
have  a few  shillings  to  pay  for  Town, 
Harbour,  and  Custom-house  dues. 

Steam-Packets  likewise  run  daily  be- 
tween Dover  and  Boulogne  ; and  persons 
v ho  land  at  the  latter  Port,  instead  of 
Calais,  save  four  posts  and  a quarter  on 
their  way  to  Paris : but  the  passage  from 
Dover  to  Boulogne  is,  generally  speaking, 
less  favourable  than  from  Dover  to  Calais; 
although,  on  returning  to  England,  the 
Packets  which  go  from  Boulogne  usually 
have  a shorter  passage  than  those  which 
go  from  Calais.  — Carriages.  Horses,  and 
Baggage,  being  the  bond  fine  property  of 
Passengers  from  Foreign  Ports;  landed 
free  of  expense  in  London.  Carriages  and 
Horses,  being  the  bond  fide  property  of 
Persons  going  to  Foreign  Ports,  shipped 
free  of  expense  in  London.  Carnages  and 
Horses  for  embarkation  from  London, 
must  be  sent  in  charge  of  proper  persons 
to  Custom-house  Quay,  Ix>wer  Thames 
Street,  by  12  o’clock  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  departure  of  t lie  Packets. 

One  cwt.  of  personal  baggage  is  allowed 
to  each  chief  cabin  pa-senger,  and  Is.  per 
cubic  foot  will  be  charged  on  all  above 
that  quantity.  Passengers  are  requested 
to  have  all  the  packages  composing  their 
baggage  distinctly  marked  with  their 
names,  and  to  take  the  whole  on  board 
with  them.  Baggage  is  not  subject  to 
examination  on  quitting  London,  but  re- 
mains in  the  custody  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  persons  to  whom  it  belongs. 

From  London  to  Ostend.  — Every  Satur- 
day morning,  returning  every  Tuesday 
evening  or  Wednesday  morning. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin,  2 1. — Fore  cabin, 
If.  10,-.  — Children  under  10,  half-price. 
— Four-wheel  carriages,  4 f.  4..  — Two- 
wheel  ditto,  2 /.  2...  — Horses,  4/.  4s. 

London  to  Rotterdam .'  — Every  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  morning  throughout 
the  year,  returning  the  same  days. 

Fores.  — Chief  cabin,  2 f.  — Fore  cabin, 
If.  15s. — Children  under  10,  half-price. — 
Coach,  67.  — Chariot,  5f. — Horses,  61. 

Another  Steam  Packet  (the  Batavier) 
starts  from  London  every  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  returns  every  Tuesday. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin.  Si.  — Fore  cabin, 
21.  — Coach,  6/.  — Chariot,  61.  — Horse,  61. 

Steam-boats  communicating  with  the 


above  ascend  the  Rhine,  daily,  in  sum- 
mer, from  Rotterdam  to  A/ayeitce. 

London  to  H am  burp ■,  and  vice  versd, 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  through- 
out the  year. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin,  61.  — Fore  cabin, 
4f.  — Children  under  10,  half-price.  — 
Four-wheel  carriages,  10/. — Two-wheel 
ditto,  61.  &t. — Horses,  81.  8s. 

London  to  Antwerp.  — Every  Thursday, 
returning  every  Sunday. 

Fares. — The  same  as  to  Rotterdam. 

Another  Vessel  (the  Victoria)  goes  every 
Sunday  from  London,  and  returns  every 
Wednesday  ; fare,  21.  2s. 

Brighton  to  Dieppe-  — From  May  to 
October,  every  Saturday  and  Wednesday, 
returning  the  following  Monday  and 
Thursday. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin,  If.  — Fore  cabin, 
17s.  6d.  — Children  under  10,  half-price. 

— Carriages,  If.  a wheel. — Horses,  31. 

Brighton  to  Havre.  — Every  Suiiday, 

returning  every  Tuesday. 

Fares. — The  same  as  at  Dieppe. 

Southampton  to  Havre,  calling  ofi Ports- 
mouth. — The  Apollo  goes  six  times  a 
month,  on  alternate  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin.  If.  10.*.  — Fore 
cabin,  If  — Children  under  10,  half-price. 

— Carriages,  31.  — Horses,  8f. 

The  Camilla  goes  about  twice  a week. 

Two  French  Steam  -Packets  ply  between 
Rouen  and  Havre,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Camilla,  and  convey  her  Passengers  to 
the  former  town.  The  Fares  in  these 
Steam-Packets  are  ; for  a Chief-cabin 
Passenger,  13  francs  — for  a Fore-cahin 
Passenger,  8 francs — and  for  a carriage 
with  four  wheels,  40  francs. 

Dublin  and  Plymouth  to  Bordeaux.  — 
A Steamer  runs,  between  May  and  Oc- 
tober, generally  twice  a month,  in  about 
30  hours,  from  Plymouth,  where  it  calls 
on  its  way  from  and  to  Dublin. 

Fares.  — Chief  cabin,  71.  7 s-  — Fore 
cabin,  5f.  5s.  — Children  under  10  years  of 
age,  half-price.  — Carriage  with  four 
wheels,  10/.  — Carriage  with  two  wheels, 
67.  6s.  — Horses,  each,  81.  8s.  — Dogs, 
each.  If. 

Dover  to  Ostend , and  vice  versd  — Post- 
Office  Steam  Packets  go  four  times  a 
week. 

Fares.  — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  each. 
If  Is.  — Servants,  each,  10s.  6d.  Persons 
wlio  land  at  Ostend,  instead  of  Calais, 
save  two  posts  and  a half  on  their  way  to 
Paris,  be-ide  an  extra  charge  of  half  a 
post,  which  is  paid  on  leaving  Calais. 

The  distance  between  Dover  and  Calais 
is  26'i  miles  ; and  between  Dover  and  Os- 
tend rather  more. 

Hull  to  Hamburg.  — Once  a week, 
weather  permitting,  in  about  three  days. 


1 Passports  for  Rotterdam,  Cologne,  Sic.  may  be  procured  at  123,  Fenchurcb  Street,  London. 
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Amsterdam  to  Hamburg,  and  tire 
vend,  once  a week.  — Cabin,  If.  •—  Car- 
riage with  four  wheels,  4/.  4*.  — Carriage 
with  two  wheels,  11.  is. — Horses,  each, 
3/.  3t. — Dogs,  each, 6s.  — Children,  under 
10  years  of  age,  halt-price. 

A Steam-Packet  runs  between  Rams- 
gate and  Boulogne,  during  the  season. 

Fares.  — Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  15.9, 
each.  — Fore-cabin  Passengers,  1 2s.  each. 
Carriage  with  four  wheels,  SI. 

Carriages,  without  being  dismounted, 
are  safely  conveyed  both  into,  and  out  of, 
Steam-Packets;  which  likewise  possess 
the  advantage  of  being  less  liable  than 
other  vessels  to  produce  sea-  sickness. 

Persons  who  prefer  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel in  a Sailing  Boat,  to  going,  in  the 
usual  wajr,  in  a Steam-Packet,  should  en- 
deavour to  reach  Calais  soon  enough  to 
save  the  tide  : by  doing  which,  they  are 
enabled  to  land  from  their  vessel  on  the 
Quay,  instead  of  being  taken  on  shore  in 
a French  Harbour-boat,  and  compelled 
to  pay  four  livres  and  a half  per  head  for 
going. 

Persons  who  land  in  a Harbour-boat  at 
Dover  (which  is  only  needful  when  the 
tide  does  not  serve  to  bring  deck-vessels 
close  to  the  Dover  Quay)  are  charged  4j. 
per  head. 

A daily  communication  is  kept  up  by 

fnblic  conveyance  between  London  and 
’aris.  The  daily  Stage  Coaches  from 
London  to  Dover  correspond  with  Dili- 
gences from  Calais  or  Boulogne  to  Paris. 
Places  may  be  taken,  and  parcels  booked, 
at  the  White  Bear,  Piccadilly,  in  the  for- 
mer City  ; and  at  the  Messagerits  Ruyales 
de  la  Jlue  Notre  Dame  ties  Victoires,  in 
the  latter;  some  reduction  in  the  fare  is 
made  to  Passengers  who  book  their  places 
all  the  way  from  London  to  Paris.  The 
whole  expense  usually  incurred  by  each 
inside  Passenger,  from  London  to  Paris,  is 
about  five  pounds;  and  outside  Passengers, 
of  course,  jpay  less:  they  sit  with  the 
Fondue  teur',  on  a comfortable  seat,  which 
holds  three  persons,  in  front  of  the  Dili- 
gence.1 

Dejean,  of  Geneva,  conveys  Passengers 
from  London,  through  Paris,  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy,  a'lowing  them  to  remain 
two  days  in  the  last-named  city,  or  longer, 
provided  they  agree  to  pay  an  extra  price 
for  so  doing.  Further  particulars  may  be 
obtained  by  an  application  at  No.  38, 
Hay-market,  London. 

The  best  inns  at  Dover,  are,  the  Ship, 
the  1 .unfit dl  Hotel,  and  the  York  Hotel. 


1 The  Conducteur  has  the  charge  of  passen- 
gers and  luggage. 

* Coaches  corresponding  with  the  Message, 
vies  Rt gates,  Rue  Notre  Dame  det  lie /vires, 
at  Parts,  go  every  morning  and  evening  from 
the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross ; and  also 
from  the  Cross  Keys,  Wood  Street,  Cheapside. 


The  most  comfortable  Inn  at  Calais  is 
the  Royal  Hotel , alrrai+y  named.  I' Ho- 
tel Dessin  and  /.’Hotel  Quit/ac  are  like- 
wise good  Inns.  They  all  furnish  travelling 
carriages,  which  may  be  either  purchased 
or  hired  : and  a carriage  hired  at  Calais  to 
go  to  Paris,  remains  there,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Hirer,  during  15 days;  so  that  he 
may,  within  that  period,  return  it  to 
Calais  without  additional  expense.  A 
French  Cabriolet  may  usually  be  hired  for 
about  four  Napoleons;  and’  a coach  for 
five  or  six. 

Every  English  carriage,  on  entering 
France,  is  valued  at  the  Custom-IIonse ; 
and  one  third  of  the  value  deposited  there, 
by  the  Owner  ; who,  on  quitting  France, 
receives  back  three-fourths  of  the  deposit, 
unless  be  stay  beyond  three  years,  in 
which  case  the  whole  sum  is  forfeited. 
Should  he  quit  France  by  a route  different 
to  that  whereby  he  entered,  he  must  have 
his  Custom-house  papers  countersigned 
at  the  last  Front ier-Bureau  ; and  then, 
cither  send  them  to  the  Custom  house 
where  his  deposit  was  made,  requesting  to 
have  the  sum  due  to  him  remitted  to  his 
Banker ; or,  should  he  design  passing 
again  through  France  within  the  specified 
three  years,  he  may,  by  retaining  his 
papers,  and  producing  them  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house belonging  to  the  Port  where 
he  embarks  his  carriage,  recover  the  two 
thirds  of  his  deposit.  Beside  this  deposit, 
a duty  of  20  francs  is  paid  upon  every 
English  carriage  when  landed  in  Frauce  ; 
and  between  80  and  40  francs  more  are 
usually  charged  for  clearance,  &c. 

English  families  on  arriving  at  Calais, 
or  Boulogne,  generally  commission  their 
landlord  to  clear  their  luggage;  and  the 
great  Inns  at  Calais,  and  Boulogne,  are 
provided  with  Commissaries  who  manage 
this  business ; for  doing  which  they  expect 
per  carri  age  and  family,  10  franco 

Travellers  charged  with  scaled  letters 
should  not  expose  them  to  the  view  of 
Custom-house  Officers. 

Luggage  is  always  liable  to  examination 
on  entering  a new  territory,  but  seldom 
on  quittiug  it. 

MONEY  OF  FRANCE. 

Gold  coins  most  in  use  arc,  the  Ni- 
poleon,  or  new  Louis,  worth  20  francs, 
and  the  double  Napoleon,  worth  40 
francs. 

Silver  coins  most  in  use  are,  the  piece 
of  five  francs;  the  piece  of  three  francs  ; 


In  these  offices  places  may  be  secured  to  Dover, 
Calais,  Paris,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  France; 
and  likewise  to  Brussels  Geneva,  and  Milan. 

The  Dtrecteur  des  Messagcr/fs,  in  Ixindon, 
engages  ro  convey  luggage  of  every  description 
to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  either  by  the  Jjtii. 
gence,  or  the  It  outage 
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♦he  piece  of  two  francs;  t lie  piece  of  one 
franc  and  a half ; and  the  piece  of  50  cen- 
times, being  half  a franc,  (kipper  coins 
most  in  use  are,  the  piece  of  two  sous, 
being  10  centimes;  and  the  piece  of  one 
sou,  being  fire  centimes.  Twenty  sous 
make  one  franc. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  francs  and  cen- 
times, both  by  Rankers  and  other  persons: 
but,  as  the  different  Banking-houses 
at  Paris  vary  in  the  prices  they  give  for 
paper  drawn  on  them,  it  is  advisable 
for  Travellers  to  make  inquiries,  re- 
specting this  subject,  before  they  leave 
England. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  travelling 
on  the  Continent  greatly  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Travellers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  travel.  Persons 
who  go  post  in  an  English  carriage,  pre- 
ceded by  a Courier,  usually  disburse  a 
large  sum  of  money,  without  living  at  all 
more  luxuriously  than  persons  who  travel 
in  a Diligence.  At  small  provincial  inns, 
persons  who  dine  at  the  table  d’Hflte  are 
often  better  served  than  persons  whose 
dinner  is  ordered  at  a high  price  by  a 
Courier:  and  it  sometimes  occurs,  in  the 
latter  case,  that  Travellers  are  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  refuse  of  the  Table  d’Hole ; 
probably  because  the  larder  at  a pro- 
vincial Inn  may  not  always  be  sufficiently 
well  stored  to  provide  for  persons  who  go 
post,  and  are  therefore  accidental  Visit- 
ers ; though  Diligence-Passengers,  being 
constant  Customers,  are  certain  to  find 
a good  meal  prepared  forthem.  Travellers 
who  go  post  in  France,  with  an  Avant- 
Courier , seldom  pay  less,  per  head,  than 
three  francs  for  breakfast,  and  10  for  sup- 
per and  beds : but  persons  who  travel 
without  pirade  (though  in  their  own 
carriage),  seldom  pav  more,  per  head, 
than  two  francs  for  breakfast,  three  for 
dinner,  and  from  five  to  six  and  a half  for 
supper  and  beds.1 

Fees  to  Servants  at  Public-houses  are 
very  moderate  ; a Porter  never  expecting 
more  than  12  sous,  and  a Chamber-maid, 
or  Waiter,  never  more  than  double  that 
sum,  from  each  Traveller.  Twenty-four 
sous  are  likewise  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Servant  who  greases  the  wheels  of  a 
travelling-carriage.  French  Inns,  some 
years  since,  were  not  celebrated  for  clean- 
liness, beds  and  table-linen  excepted  ; but 
now  they  are,  on  all  points,  so  much  im- 
proved, that  it  is  rare,  on  great  roads,  to 
find  a bad  Inn. 


1 Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  carriage 
are  usually  charged  by  Roberts,  at  the  H6tel 
Royal,  at  Calais,  for  breakfast,  per  head,  from 
30  to  40  sous  — dinner,  four  francs  — and  an 
apartment  large  enough  to  contain  one  master 
and  four  servants,  from  six  to  eight  francs. 
The  charge  for  servants,  per  head,  is  from  three 
francs  and  a half  to  four  francs  a day. 

Roberts  it  famed  fur  the  goodness  and  variety 


PRICE  OF  POST-HORSF.S,  &C. 

The  usual  price  for  every  horse  is  one 
franc  and  50  centimes  (30  sous)  a post ; 
and  a French  post  is,  generally  speaking, 
near  five  English  miles  in  length. 

A driver  cannot  demand  more  than  75 
centimes  (15  sous)  a post ; but  expects 
from  30  to  35  sous  for  a common  post, 
and  twice  that  sum  for  a post-royal. 
Postillions,  indeed,  both  iu  France  and 
Italy,  seem  to  think  they  have  a right  to 
the  .*-anie  sum,  per  post,  for  themselves, 
that  the  post-masters  charge  per  horse.* 

A postillion  has  no  right  to  change 
horses  with  other  postillions  on  the  road, 
unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  the  per- 
sons lie  is  driving. 

Post-masters  are  answerable  for  any  ac- 
cident which  may  occur,  either  from  the 
carelessness  of  their  postillions,  or  the 
restiveness  of  their  horses  : and  Travellers 
are  requested  to  enter  every  complaint 
they  may  have  to  make  against  post- 
masters or  postillions,  in  a Register  kept 
at  each  post-house,  and  regularly  ex- 
amined by  inspectors  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

Travellers  are  directed  to  pay  each  post- 
master for  his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

According  to  an  edict  issued  by  the 
French  Government,  in  1831,  the  sum  of 
30  sous  a post,  for  every  horse,  can  only 
be  demanded  for  horses  actually  employed 
in  the  service  of  Travellers : thus,  if  a 
carriage  lie  permitted  to  travel  with  three 
horses,  four  being  paid  for,  the  price  of 
the  fourth  horse  must  be  settled  by  the 
post-master  and  the  Traveller,  according 
to  mutual  agreement. 

In  cases  where  permission  is  granted  to 
post-masters  to  put  on  extra  horses,  each 
extra  horse,  or  cltrval  de  renfort , is 
charged  at  30  sous  per  post.  This  per- 
mission is  sometimes  granted  for  the 
whole  year,  and  sometimes  for  the  six 
winter  months  only,  commencing  on  the 
first  of  November. 

A carriage  drawn  by  three  horses  must 
not  carry  more  than  140  lbs.  of  luggage  : 
and  if  carriages  contain  above  the  usual 
number  of  persons,  post-masters  have  a 
right  to  charge  one  franc  per  head  for 
every  person  above  the  usual  number: 
they  likewise  have  a right,  so  f3r  as  pos- 
sible, to  proportion  the  number  of  horses 
to  that  of  persons  conveyed.  For  one 
child,  if  under  10  years  of  age,  no  extra 
charge  is  allowable.  Two  children,  if  not 


of  his  wines,  as  has  already  been  mentioned; 
but  Travellers,  generally  speaking,  are  belter 
supplied  with  wine  at  a French  provincial  Ho- 
tel, by  ordering  the  best  Fin  du  rays,  than  the 
more  expensive  kinds;  which  can  seldom  be 
got  genuine  from  an  Innkeeper’s  cellar. 

2 Some  Travellers  allow  each  driver  40  sous 
a post ; but  this  is  too  much. 
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more  than  10  years  of  age,  are  considered 
as  equivalent  to  one  adult : and  if  a car- 
riage convey  above  two  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  and  more  than  three,  post- 
masters have  a right  to  charge  50  centimes 
per  post  for  each  of  them. 

Post-masters  at  Paris,  and  within  15 
leagues  of  that  city,  are  forbidden  to  sup- 
ply a Stranger  with  post-horses  unless  he 
can  produce  a permission  to  travel  post, 
from  the  Directeur  Gdnfral ; which  per- 
mission is  delivered,  gratis,  to  even’  person 
who  presents  a proper  passport. 

It  is  the  custom  in  France  to  put  shafts 
to  every  English  post-chaise  ; lashing  the 
pole  under  the  perch  : because  an  English 
post-chaise,  conveying  four  persons,  is 
permitted  to  travel  with  one  postillion 
and  three  horses  (four  being  paid  for), 
rovided  it  have  shafts;  which  can  always 
e obtained  in  Post-towns  for  20  francs: 
and  this  mode  of  travelling  generally  costs 
about  U.  2 </.,  English,  per  mile,  lees  to 
postillions  inclusive. 

An  English  post-chaise,  conveying  three 
persons  only,  is  permitted  to  travel  with 
one  postillion  and  three  horses,  no  fourth 
horse  being  paid  for,  provided  the  carriage 
have  shafts. 

Distances  in  this  country  are  computed 
by  leagues ; one  French  league  being 
equal  to  about  3000  geometrical  paces  ; 
and  stones  are  frequently  placed  half  a 
league  from  each  other,  on  great  roads,  to 
mark  distances.1 

TARIFF. 

Cabriolet  or  Chaise . 

No.  of  Per-  No.  of  Charge^per  Sum 
6ons.  Horses.  Horse.  Total. 
1,  or  2 2 1 fr.  50  c.  3 francs. 

3 . 3 1,  50  4,  50  c. 

Ca/eche  with  one  Seat  and  a Pole. 

1,  or  2 2 1 fr.  50  c.  3 francs. 

3 2 4 

4 4 1,  50  6 

Carriage  with  two  Seats  and  Shafts. 
1,2,  or  3 3 1,  50  4,  50 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  three. 

Berline  with  two  Seats  and  a Pole. 

1,  2, 3,  or  4 4 1,  50  .6 

5 4 7 

6*  6 1,  50  9 

One  franc  is  charged  for  each  person 
exceeding  six;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to 
put  more  than  six  horses  to  a berline. 


1 As  there  are  no  regular  toll-gates,  either  in 
France  or  Italy,  Travellers  seldom  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  contribute  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing  the  roads ; except  it  be  on 
crossing  some  of  tne  new  Bridges ; where  a toll 
of  from  one  to  three  francs,  per  carriage,  is 
paid  ; and  likewise  on  crossing  the  Simplon,  the 
Mont  Cenis,  and  Splugen. 


It  is  customary  in  ascending  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarrare,  near  Lyon,  and  the 
mountain  of  Echelles,  to  employ  oxen ; 
and  to  pay  for  them,  per  pair,  30  sous  a 
post. 

Travellers,  on  arriving  in  France,  ought 
to  purchase  a book  published  every  year 
by  the  Government,  and  entitled  **  Le 
Livre  de  Post , ou  I'Etat  general  des 
Pastes  mix  Chevaux  and  as  alterations 
are  frequently  made  in  this  post-book, 
it  is  advisable  to  inquire  for  the  last 
edition. 

The  Posts  in  France  are  well  served: 
and  the  roads,  generally  speaking,  good 
during  summer  and  autumn.  It  has, 
however,  of  late^  been  much  the  practice 
to  travel  in  Diligences;  which  go,  both 
by  land  and  water,  from  Paris  to  all  the 
departments  of  the  empire.  The  water- 
Diligence,  called  a Cocne-d*eau>  is  often 
preferred  to  the  land-Diligence  in  those 
provinces  where  the  roads  are  rough,  and 
where  the  Traveller  can  descend  a river; 
to  ascend  being  tedious : but  on  rivers 
where  Steam-Packets  have  been  esta- 
blished, they  are  preferable  to  the  Cachc- 
i Ceau  : in  which  the  company  is  not 
always  of  a pleasant  description. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  with  rapidity 
in  France,  should  go  by  the  Malle  Postey 
an  establishment  for  the  conveyance  of 
despatches  and  letter-bags.  This  esta- 
blishment consists  of  commodious  car- 
riages, some  of  them  carrying  three,  and 
others  four  passengers  : each  of  whom 
pays  30  sous  per  post,  and  is  allowed  50  lbs. 
of  luggage.  . 

Another  expeditious  mode  of  travelling 
is  to  ride  post,  preceded  by  a postillion  oil 
horseback;  the  luggage  being  carried  in 
saddle-bags  by  the  Traveller’s  horse.  The 
ostillion,  also,  will  carry  a portmanteau 
ehind  him,  provided  its  weight  does  not 
exceed  30  pounds.  When  these  equestrian 
parties  consist  of  more  than  three  per- 
sons, two  postillions  are  indispensable.2 * * * 

USUAL  PRICE  OF  PUBLIC  CARRIAGES 
THROUGHOUT  FRANCE. 

One  inside  place,  per  league  in  a 
Diligence  . . . Sous  16 

One  place  in  the  Cabriolet,  or  out- 
side seat  of  a Diligence  . . 10 

One  place  in  a Fourgon , or  luggage- 
cart  . . . . • 6 

One  place  in  a Coche  d’eau  . S 

Public  carriages  in  France  are  more 
convenient  and  less  crowded  than  in 
England  ; and  the  civility  Foreigners 
generally  receive  from  Conductors  of 


2 If  Travellers  find  themselves  aggrieved, 

either  by  an  Innkeeper,  or  a Post-Master  in 

France,  they  should  nave  immediate  recourse 

to  the  Maire  of  the  district;  that  Magistrate 

being  bound  to  redress  grievances. 
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Diligences,  Passengers  and  Inn-keepers,  i those  placed  against  the  walls  sepa- 

renders  this  mode  ot  travelling  pleasant  ; rating  the  different  chapels,  resound 

beside  which,  luggage  of  every  description  | like  bells  when  struck;  and  hence 

is  conveyed  remarkably  safe  by  French  are  called  Les  Cotonnes  Sunn  antes  ; 

Diligences.  that  denominated  Le  Pilier  Souore • 


COMPARATIVE  DISTANCE  OK  THE  VARI- 
OUS ROUTES  FROM  LONDON  TO  PARIS. 

By  Calais  and  Amiens,  computed  to 
be  . . . English  miles  . 180 

By  Calais  and  Beauvais  . .174 

By  Osteud  and  Lille  . . . 201 

By  Dieppe  and  Kouen,  lower  road  . 1331 
By  I’outoise  . upper  road  . 1091 
By  Ilavre-de-Grace  and  Iloueu  . 152 

ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS,  TH ROUGH  AMIENS, 
TO  PARIS. 

Posts 

11  Haut-Buisson.  — Road  good.  An 
extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Calais. 

1 Marquise  — Best  inn,  Le  Cerf. 

13  Boulogne  — Road  paved.  W'hen  the 
pavement  is  not  well  Kept,  say  to 
your  postillion,  * ‘billet  sur  In  terre;" 
and  fie  will  generally  take  the  road 
on  the  side  of  the  pavement.  Best 
Inn,  /’Hotel  tlu  Nortl , already  men- 
tioned. 

2 Samer  — The  Tile  tie  Beeuf  is  a good 

inn. 

I Conn  out — Best  inn,  I.e  Benard. 

II  Montreuil — Inns,  L'  Hotel  de  la  Cour 

de  France,  and  l 'Hotel  de  f.ondres, 
already  mentioned. 

11  A ’ampont 

1 Bernay  — The  Post-house  here  is  a 
remarkably  clean  and  comfortable 
inn,  with  an  excellent  larder. 

I B’ouvoin — -The  country  from  Calais 

hither  is,"  generally  speaking,  open, 
and  thinly  peopled. 

II  Abbeville  — Best  inns,  The  Tele  de 

Btettf,  &c.,  already  mentioned. 

14  Hilly  le  Haul  Clocher 
11  Flixi  •nurt 

I Pecquigny — Half  n league  from  this 

Town  is  an  ancient  t amp,  supposed, 
from  its  shape,  to  have  been  a work 
of  the  Gauls. 

II  Amiens  — anciently  Amhianum , was 

the  Capital  of  the  Ambiani  previous 
to  CatsnY’s  conquest  of  Gaul : its 
fortifications  exist  no  longer;  but 
its  houses,  generally  speaking,  are 
well  built,  and  its  streets  wide  and 
straight.  The  Cathedral  here  was 
begun  in  1220,  by  Kverard,  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  and  continued  by  his 
successor,  Godefroy.  Its  interior  is 
ornamented  with  126  pillars  of  a deli- 
cate though  bold  construction  ; and 
44  of  tlie  number  are  detached. 
Those  which  surround  the  choir,  and 

1 The  family  of  the  Author  sent  their  impe. 
perials  from  Lyon  by  the  Diligence  to  Nice ; 
they  contained  trinkets,  laco,  &c.,  of  consider, 
able  value  j and,  owing  to  a neglectful  Courier, 


is  peculiarly  sonorous.  These  pillars 
support  un  immense  and  very  lofty 
vault.  The  edifice  contains  three 
circular  windows  of  beautiful  stained 
glass.  The  pulpit  merits  notice  ; and 
the  stalls  of  the  choir,  finished  in 
1519,  are  finely  executed.  On  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  is  a 
bronze  Cenotaph,  the  one  erected 
in  honour  of  Eyerard,  and  the  other 
of  Godefroy.  The  interior  of  this 
Cathedral  is  366’  feet  in  length,  50  in 
breadth,  and  132  in  height.  Its  Nave 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  France;  and  the  Public  Prome- 
nade, called  L’Autoy , merits  notice. 
Amiens  is  watered  by  the  Somme, 
and  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  a good  Inn,  L’ Hotel  de 
la  Paste.  The  country  from  Abbe- 
ville hitherto  abounds  with  corn  ; 
and  many  parts  of  the  road  are 
bordered  with  fruit  trees.  An  extra 
half-post  is  paid  on  quitting  Amiens. 

14  Hibicourt 

1 Fters 

14  Breteuil — The  Hotel  de  VAnge  here 
is  a tolerably  good  inn. 

14  IFavignies 

1 St.  Juste 1 — The  road  from  Boulogne 

hither  is  good,  and  not  paved  : hence 
to  Paris  it  is  paved,  and  usually  well 
kept. 

2 Clermont — This  is  a small  hut  pret- 
tily situated  Town,  on  the  summit 
of  a steep  hill,  watered  by  the  river 
Oise:  and  the  Terrace  which  sur- 
rounds an  old  Castle  here  (once 
the  property  of  the  Coud^  family, 
hut  now  converted  into  a House  of 
Correction,)  is  worth  visiting.  The 
painted  Glass  in  the  Windows  of  the 
Castle  merits  notice.  Best  Inn, 
L'Epie. 

U Laigneville 

14  Chantilly  — From  the  days  of  Louis 
XIII,  to  those  when  Louis  XVI,  was 
unjustly  doomed  to  suffer  death  upon 
a scaffold,  the  Park  and  splendid 
Palace  of  Chantilly  belonged  to  the 
Montiuorencies  and  the  Cond(s  ; 
but,  during  the  last-named  period, 
the  Park  was  laid  waste,  and  the 
Pa'ace  nearly  destroyed.  What  re- 
mains, however,  of  this  princelv  resi- 
dence merits  notice.  The  Hotel 
tf  A ogle  terre  at  Chantilly  is  a good 
Inn.  The  best  Inn  at  ChantilTy  is 
The  Hotel  de  Bourbon. 

were  neither  locked  nor  corded ; but,  never, 
thcless,  arrived  at  Nice  in  perfect  safety. 

* The  Post-master  has  a right  to  put  on  an 
extra  horse  from  S.  Juste  to  Clermoiit, 
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li  Lu  torches 

li  Ecoueti  — After  passing  the  forest  of 
Chantilly,  the  road  is  carried  through 
a pretty  country  to  this  Town,  where 
a magnificent  ch&teau,  erected  by 
Anne  de  Montmorency,  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I,  still  remains.  The 
Hotel  de  Lille  at  Ecouen  is  a com- 
fortable Inn. 
li  St.  Denis 

1 Paris  — An  extra  post  is  paid,  both  on 
entering  aod  on  quitting  this  city. 

.'15  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS,  THROUGH  BEAU- 
VAIS, TO  PARIS. 

This  road  is  less  hilly  than  that  through 
Amiens,  and  in  all  respects  equally  good, 
with  less  pavement. 

132  Abbeville  — See  the  preceding  route, 
from  Calais,  through  Amiens,  to 
Paris. 

21  Air  nines  — The  Post  house  is  a good 

inn. 

11  Camps 

14  Poix  — Inn,  Le  Bercean  rtOr,  and 
tolerably  good. 

12  Granvilliers  — The  Hotel  d' Angle- 
terre  is  the  only  good  inn. 

12  Marstille-sur-Oise  — Best  inn,  L’E- 
pce  Royale. 

22  Beauvais  — Best  inns,  L’Ecit  de 
France , &c.,  already  mentioned. 

12  Noailles 
li  Puiseux 

li  Beaumont-sur-Oise  — Best  inns,  Le 
Pann,  Sic.,  already  mentioned. 

11  Moisc lies 
14  St.  Denis 
1 Paris 

324  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  CALAIS  TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  ST.  OMER  AND  AMIENS.’ 

24  Ardres 

1 La  Recousse 

2 St.  Omer — This  Town  contains  20, OCX) 

inhabitants. 

2 Avroult 
14  Tillers 
14  P ernes 
14  St.  Pol 
14  Frbient 
2 Don  liens 

12  Talmas 
2 Amiens 

17  Paris 

36i  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  OSTEND  TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  LILLE. 

Ostend  is  a considerable  Town,  with 
12,000  inhabitants,  and  a good  Port, 


though  the  entrance  to  it  is  not  perfectly 
safe,  except  at  high  water.  The  Town 
Hall  is  a handsome  building,  and  The 
Hotel  Bellevue  is  a comfortable  Inn. 

44  Fumes 
22  Rousbntgge 
22  Ypres 

4 Lille — This  ancient  Capital  of  French 
Flanders  is  a large  and  strong  Town, 
watered  by  the  Deule.  It  was  ori- 
ginally built  on  marshy  giouud  en- 
circled with  water;  a circumstance 
to  which  it  owes  its  name.  The  in- 
habitants amount  to  <>0,000.  The 
streets  are,  generally  speaking,  regu- 
lar and  handsome  ; and  the  Rue 
Royale  would  not  disgrace  an  Italian 
city.  The  theatre  is  a good  one,  and 
the  inns,  namely,  L' Hotel  de  Gaud, 
and  L' Hotel  de  Bourbon,  are  very 
comfortable.  The  Citadel  of  Lille 
was  built  by  Vauban,  and  is  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Lille. 

14  Pont-d-Marcq 

24  Douay — This  Town,  seated  on  the 
river  Scarpe,  is  large,  well  fortified, 
and  remarkable  for  regularly  built 
streets,  and  ramparts  which  form 
pleasant  Promenades.  It  contains 
one  of  the  fiuest  arsenals  in  France, 
a Cannon  Founder)’,  a Theatre,  a 
College,  and  a Public  Library.  It 
is  the  birth-place  of  Giovanni  di 
Bologna ; and  its  inhabitants  amount 
to  17,000. 

12  Bac- Aubencheul 

12  Cambray  — anciently  Camaractnn, 
contains  14,000  inhabitants.  Its 
streets  are  handsome  ; and  the 
Grande  Place  and  Hotel  de  Ville 
merit  notice.  The  steeple  of  the 
Cathedral  is,  in  point  of  construc- 
tion, bold  and  elegant ; the  Citadel, 
which  stands  on  a commanding  emi- 
nence, is  splendid ; and  the  new 
Abbey  Church  contains  celebrated 
Paintings,  in  imitation  of  Bassi  Ri- 
lievi,  by  an  artist  of  Antwerp.  Cam- 
bray was  the  residence  of  the  great 
and  virtuous  Fenelon  ; to  w-hose 
memory  its  citizens  have  erected  a 
monument. 

14  Bonavy 
14  Fins 

2 Pdronne,  a fortified  town,  on  the 
Somme. 

14  Marchd-le-Pot 
1 Fonches 
1 Roye 

14  Conchy-les-Pots 
I Cuvilly 

1 Gournay-sur-Aronde 
li  Bois  de  Lihus 
If  Pont  S.  Maxence 
14  Senlis 

1 La  Chapel-en-Serval 
14  Louvres 
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14  Bourget 

14  Paris 

432  posts 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  ROUEN. 

Dieppe  is  an  old  Town,  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  appellation  from  the  name  of  a 
contiguous  river,  once  called  the  Deep. 
Dieppe  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arques, 
which  forms  a long  and  narrow  Harbour, 
between  rocks  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
Quay  on  the  other.  The  Grande  Rue  is 
embellished  with  handsome  Shops  ; and 
the  Church  of  S.  Jacques,  erected  in  the 
13th  century,  is  a good  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  Castle,  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Town,  now  serves  for  bar- 
racks : it  seems  to  nave  been  a very  an- 
cient structure ; but  that  part  which  still 
exists  was  built  in  1435.  The  view  from 
its  summit  is  beautiful.  Among  the 
modern  improvements  at  Dieppe,  are  the 
Canal,  the  Bathing  Establishment,  the 
Theatre,  and  the  Dock.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  about  20,000; 
and  the  number  of  itinerants,  during  the 
bathing  season,  is  very  considerable. 
Here  are  three  good  Inns,  namely,  Tay- 
lor's Hotel , the  Hotel  Royal , and  the 
Hotel  (P  Albion.  On  the  cliff,  about  one 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  Town,  is  a vast 
earthwork,  denominated  Le  Camp  de  C<f- 
sar  ; but  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Dieppe. 

2 OmonviUe  . 

14  Totes— The  Inn  here  is  tolerably 
good. 

14  Cambres  . , „ . 

2 Rouen  — This  City,  anciently  called 
Rotomagns , is  supposed  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants.  The  Cathedral 
begun  by  William,  the  Conqueror  of 
England — The  Churches  of  S.  Ouen 
andS.  Maclou—  the  Bridge  of  Boats, 
thrown  over  the  Seine  — and  the 
Ruins  of  a Stone  Bridge , built  by 
the  Empress  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I,  of  England,  deserve  notice. 
In  the  Hotel  de  faille,  formerly  the 
Benedictine  Convent  of  S.  Ouen,  is 
a Public  Library,  containing  upward 
of  70,000  volumes,  and  a Gallery  of 
ntings. 

Among  the  Hotels  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Travellers,  is  The  Grand 
Hotel  de  Rouen . 

Steam-Boats  run  between  Rouen  and 
Paris  in  three  days  : they  do  not  af- 
ford the  usual  accommodation  found 
in  passage  boats,  being  principally 
calculated  for  the  transport  of  mer- 
chandise. 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Rouen. 

14  Forge- Feret 

1 Bourg-Baudouin 


[Appendix. 

12  Ecouis 
2 Thil tiers 
2 Mo  gnu 

14  Bor  dean  de  Vigny 
2 Pontoise  — This  Town  is  placed  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Oise  and  the 
Viorne;  and  its  upper  buildings 
command  a magnificent  prospect. 

1 Herblay 
14  Courbevoye 

1 Paris  — This  road  from  Dieppe  to 
Paris  is  good,  though  hilly  between 
the  former  town  and  Rouen.  ^ 

224  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  DIEPPE  TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  GISORS. 

14  Buis- Robert 

2 Pommereval 

3 Forges  — Celebrated  for  its  mineral 
waters. 

24  Gournay  — Famous  for  good  butter. 
14  Talmontier 

14  Gisors  — The  Church  here  contains 
windows  of  fine  painted  glass ; and 
the  Chateau,  built  toward  the  end 
of  the  12th  century,  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus, is  very  curious. 

2 Chars 
24  Pontoise 
34  Paris 

20  posts. 

ROUTE  PROM  HAVRE-DE-GRACE  TO  PARIS, 
THROUGH  ROUEN  AND  S.  GERMAIN-EN- 
LAYE. 

Havre,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  is  a flourishing  commercial  City, 
which  contains  20,600  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  a Port  ac- 
cessible during  almost  every  wind  : its 
Floodgates  and  Basins , made  by  Na- 
poleon, merit  notice.  Its  best  inns  are, 
the  Hotel  du  Bienvenn  ; Hotel  des  hides; 
Hdtel  des  Armes  de  la  Ville. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Havre. 

2 La  Botte 
14  Bolbec 
22  Yvctot 
24  Barentin 
2 Rouen 
14  Port  S.  Ouen 
2 Louviers 
12  Gaillon 
12  V ervon 
14  Bonnieres 
14  Mantes 
2 Meulan 
1 Triel  * 

14  S.  Germain-en-Laye 
12  Courbcvoie 
1 Paris. 

272  posts. 


FRANCE. 
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ROUTE  FROM  HF.LVOETSLUYS  AND  ROT- 
TERDAM, THROUGH  ANTWERP  AND 
BRUSSELS,  TO  PARIS. 

Steam- Packets, (during  the  season) leave 
London  three  times  a week  for  Rotterdam, 
enter  the  Maes  at  Breille,  when  the  tide 
permits;  and,  at  other  times,  go  byway 
of  Helvoetsluys ; proceeding  direct  to 
Rotterdam. 

If  Breille  — Situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Maes.  Best  Iun,  the  Gulden 
Lion. 

24  Rotterdam 1 * 
34  Stryensaas 
]j  Moerdyk 
2 Cruyslaeste 
. 34  Coin  (P Argent 

34  Antwerp — This  City,  once  the  centre 
of  commerce,  contained,  at  that 
eriod,  130,000  inhabitants  : now,  it 
as  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
number:  but  some  of  its  stately 
buildings,  together  with  a fine  street, 
'•*  called  La  Place  de Mer,  still  remain. 
Antwerp  is  seated  on  the  Scheldt,  a 
tide-river,  20  feet  deep  at  low  water  : 
therefore  vessels  are  enabled  to  anchor 
close  to  the  Quays.  The  Cathedral, 
a magnificent  structure,  contains  fine 
pictures  by  Flemish  masters,  pre- 
eminent among  which  is  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens.  The  in- 
terior of  this  Church  is  solemn  and 
grand  : and  its  Spire,  46ft  feet  high,  is 
very  beautiful.  The  Church  of  St. 
James  contains  a Chapel  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  Rubens : whose 
ashes  rest  below  the  Altar,  above 
which  is  a picture  by  that  fine  artist, 
representing  the  Infant  Saviour  on 
his  Mother’s  knees,  St.  Jerome,  St. 
George,  two  Female  Figures,  and  an 
aged  Bishop.  St.  George  and  the  Fe- 
male Figures  are  said  to  be  portraits 
of  Rubeus  and  two  of  his  wives.  The 
Museum  contains  fine  paintings  by 
Rubens  and  Vand>;ck.  The  Com- 
munion of  St.  Francis  is  by  the  former, 
and  Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  St. 
Catherine  and  St.  Dominic  mourn- 
ing, is  by  the  latter.  The  Exchange, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  are  hand- 
some; and  the  best  Inn  istbe//d/e7 
tP  Angleterre. 

2i  Mechlin  — The  Churches  here,  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Beguines,  deserve 
notice:  as  they  contain  Paintings  by 
Rubens,  Vandyek,  &c. 

1 i Vilvorte  — The  pleasantest  mode  of 
travelling  hence  to  Brussels  is  by  the 
Canal : from  which,  the  superb  Palace 
of  Schoenberg  may.  he  seen  to  great 
advantage. 

If  Brussels  — This  City,  the  Capital  of 
Belgium,  is  watered  by  the  little  river 


Senne,  and  supposed  to  have  about 
75,000  inhabitants.  Its  fortifications 
are  destroyed,  audits  Ramparts  (being 
planted  with  trees),  are  converted 
into  Promenades.  The  Palace  of 
Lackcn  is  pleasantly  situated  : the 
Park  and  Place  Royale  are  splendid  : 
and  the  Tower  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville, 
afine  specimen  ot  Gothic  architecture, 
is364 feet  high,  and  has  on  its  summit 
a Statue  of  St.  Michael,  -which, 
though  colossal,  turns  with  the  wind. 
The  public  Gallery  of  Paintings  and 
the  public  Library(rich  in  illuminated 
manuscripts)  merit  notice  : as  does 
the  Church  of  St-  Gudule.  The  Opera- 
house  is  handsome : and  the  Lace 
made  here  has  long  been  celebrated. 
At  the  English  Establishment  of 
Messrs.  Pratt  and  Barry,  a good  Col- 
lection of  Jlooks,  Newspapers,  &c., 
will  be  found. 

Iuns,  Hdtel  de  l’ Europe , Place 
Royale  — Hotel  d‘ Angleterre—  Hotel 
de  Bellevue,  &c. 

This  may  be  called  a cheap  City  for 
permanent  residence  : though  house- 
rent  is  dear. 

About  nine  miles  from  Brussels,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Genappe,  a 
market-town  on  the  river  Dyle,  is  the 
Field  of  Waterloo:  where  a smalt 
band  of  British  Heroes  subdued  the 
Gigantic  power  of  France,  and  put  to 
^ fhght  ker  able*t  jeneral. 

14  La  Genet te 
14  Soiguies 

2 Mans — This  Town  is  said  to  have 
22,000  inhabitants,  and  a Castle 
erected  by  Julius  Ca-sar.  The  Church 
is  a handsome  building,  and  its  Side 
Altars  are  of  jasper. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid 
on  quitting  Mons. 

14  Boussa 
If  Ouieurain 

l4  Valenciennes  — A strong  Town  sup- 

Fosed  to  have  30,000  inhabitants, 
t stands  on  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
Citadel  was  constructed  by  Vauban. 
Best  Hotel,  Le  Pot  d’Etain. 

2f  Bouchain 
2 Cambray 
14  Bonavy 
14  Fins 
2 Peronne 
16J  Paris.8 

fiOi  posts. 

Paris  (as  already  mentioned)  is  said  to 
contain  300  good  Hotels,  many  of  which 
are  splendidly  furnished  : some  of  them, 
however,  may  be  with  more  propriety 
denominated  ready-furnished  lodging- 
houses  ; as  they  provide  neither  eatables 


1 See  Appendix  — “ Holland.” 

8 See  ‘‘  Route  from  Ostend  to  Paris  through  Lille.” 
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nor  waiters  : though  the  English  custom 
of  doing  both  has  lately  gained  ground. 
Among  the  best  Hotels  are  .— -The  Hotel 
Aleurice,  Hue  de  Rivoli;  the  Hotel  Bristol , 
Place  Vendonie  ; the  Hotel  d' Hollander  i 
line  de  la  Paix ; the  Hotel  de  la  Wagram , 1 
Rue  de  la  Paix;  Lawson's  Hotel,  Rue 
St.  Honord  ; Ptarcey's  Prince  Regent  j 
Hotel , Rue  St.  Hyacinthe ; .Hotel  des 
Princes , Rue  Richelieu  ; Hotel  de  France, 
Rue  Lajfitte ; Hotel  (C Anglelerrc , Rue  , 
des  Filles  St.  Thomas;  and  the  Hotel 
Hunger  ford , Rue  Caumartin.  — Accom- 
modations for  a'small  family,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Tuileries,  usually  cost  from 
400  to  500  francs  a month;  but  the  j 
same  accommodations  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain , or  near  the  | 
Messageries  Roy  alts,  for  two  thirds  of  i 
that  sum. 

Ready-furnished  Apartments  may  be 
hired  in  private  houses:*  and  several  re- 
spectable Parisians  take  Boarders ; but 
Families  who  design  to  remain  some  time 
at  Paris,  and  wish  to  live  with  economy 
there,  should  rent  an  unfurnished  apart-  , 
ment,  hiring  furniture  of  an  upholsterer. 
Persons  who  travel  in  a Diligence  may 
usually  find  temporary  accommodation 
at  the  Hotel  attached  to  the  Diligence- 
otfice,  or  some  other  in  the  vicinity. 

Eatables  and  wine  are  good  at.  Paris'; 
and  7'raiteurs  will  send  plentiful  dinners 
to  large  families  at  three  to  five  francs  a 
head,  — bread,  fruit,  and  wine,  not  in-  i 
eluded  : but  single  men  are  better  served  j 
by  taking  their  meals  at  the  house  of  a 
Restaurateur ; which  is  a sort  of  Tavern, 
where  Ladies  likewise  may  dine,  without 
the  smallest  impropriety.  Ladies  are 
also  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  Caffs, 
where  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c.,  are 
served  in  the  morning;  and  coffee,  li- 
queurs, beer,  lemonade,  and  ices,  in  the 
evening.  Most  of  the  Cafes  furnish  what 
is  called  a dejeuner  froid  a la  fourchette , 
which  consists  of  sausages,  cold  meat, 
eggs,  and  excellent  wines;  and  as  the 
Parisians  seldom  dine  before  five  or  six 
o'clock,  they  frequently  take  these  meat 
breakfasts.  Vdry,  in  the  Palais  Royal , 
Galerie  de  Pierre , is  a celebrated  Restau- 
rateur. The  Freres  Provenqaux , in  the 
Palais  Royal , likewise,  are  celebrated. 
At  Richard's,  No.  137,  Galerie  de  Valois , 
which  is  a good  house,  one  may  dine  for 
two  francs  : and  have  for  that  sum  three 
dishes  at  choice,  soup,  bread,  half  a bot- 
tle of  wine,  and  dessert.  Persons  who 
dine  a la  carte  (that  is,  not  at  a price 
fixed  beforehand)  should  take  care  to 
order  only  such  a number  of  portions  of 
each  dish  as  they  are  likely  to  eat,  every 
portion  being  charged  separately.  The 
carte  dn  jour  is  put  into  your  hands  the 
moment  you  enter  these  taverns,  with  the 


price,  per  portion,  of  every  dish,  and  a 
list  of  the  wines,  and  their  prices. — 
Excellent  breakfasts,  ices,  wines,  and 
liqueurs,  may  be  found  at  the  Cafe  tie 
Foy ; the  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde ; and  the 
Cafes  Lemblin , Valois  and  Orleans;  also 
in  the  Palais- Royal.  A demi-tasse  of 
coffee  costs  eight  sous  ; a glass  of  liqueur, 
from  five  to  eight  sous,  and  upward;  a 
carafe  of  lemonade,  orgeat,  or  bavaroise , 
15  sous  ; a glass  of  ice,  from  15  to  20  sous : 
and  a tea- breakfast,  with  eggs,  &c.  36 
sous.  The  Cafe  Tortoni , Boulevard  des 
It  aliens,  and  that  of  Hardy,  same  Boule- 
vard, at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Lnffitte, 
are  famous  for  Ices,  and  Breakfasts  a la 
Fourchette. 

A good  Valet- de-Place  who  speaks 
English,  may  be  hired  for  four  or  five 
francs  a day,  he  finding  himself  in  every 
thing. 

A Job-Coach  usually  costs  from  18  to 
20  francs  per  day  ; and  from  450  to  500 
francs  per  month  : but  if  these  carriages 
be  taken  a few  miles  into  the  country, 
the  coachman  expects  five  francs  fur 
himself. 

Hackney  Coaches,  Chariots,  and  Cab- 
riolets, are  paid  for,  either  hy  the  course, 
or  by  time.  For  a coach  or  chariot,  the 

{irice  is  50  sous  per  course ; the  driver 
laving  a right  to  demand  a fare  when- 
ever ordered  to  stop;  but  if  he  be  not 
ordered  to  stop,  be  must  drive  from  one 
extremity  of  Paris  to  the  other  for  the 
above-mentioued  price.  The  fare,  by 
time,  is  two  francs  and  five  sous  for  the 
first  hour;  and  for  each  subsequent  hour 
one  franc  and  15  sous  ; unless  it  be  from 
midnight  to  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  : 
between  which  hours,  the  course  is  two 
francs;  and,  by  time,  each  hour  is  three 
francs.  For  a cabriolet,  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  midnight,  the  course  is  25 
sous  ; and,  by  time,  the  first  hour  is  one 
franc  and  15  sous,  and  every  subsequent 
hour  one  franc  and  10  sous.  From  mid- 
night till  six  in  the  morning,  the  course 
is  one  franc  and  15  sous;  and,  by  time, 
each  hour  is  two  francs  and  10  sous.  If 
the  clock  strike  12  immediately  be- 
fore the  dismissal  of  a fiacre,  the  coach- 
man has  a right  to  demand  10  sous  extra. 
Drink-money  is  asked  for,  and  a few  sous 
are  always  given  ; but  this  is  optional. 

The  price  in  public  Carriages  w hich  go 
to  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Denis,  or 
other  places  near  Paris,  is  from  15  to  40 
sous  each  passenger.  Those  which  go  to 
Versailles,  St.  Germain,  St.  Cloud,  and 
other  western  environs,  are  stationed  in 
the  Rue  de  Rohan , in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  theQuat  des  Tui- 
leries,— while  those  which  goto  St. Denis 
and  the  other  northern  environs,  start 
from  the  Rue  St.  Denis , or  the  Rue 


1 The  bread,  throughout  France,  has  been 
very  much  improved  of  late  years ; and  there, 
is  now  made,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pont-de. 


Beauvoisin,  a cheese  similar  to  that  called  in 
England  Stilton. 
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i VEnghien , near  the  Gate  of  St.  De- 
nis. 

A considerable  number  of  public  car- 
riages of  a novel  description,  have  re- 
cently been  established  to  convey  passen- 
gers from  one  quarter  of  Paris  to  another. 
Each  of  these  vehicles  contains  from  15  to 
20  persons ; and  the  fare  paid  by  each 
passenger,  for  being  conveyed  half  a 
league,  is  six  sous.  The  names  of  Omni- 
bus, Dames  Blanches . & c.,  are  given  to 
these  carriages ; all  of  which  have  their 
regular  starting-posts. 

Public  Boats  go  every  day  to  St.  Cloud, 
&c. ; and  Passage-boats,  called  Coches 
d'eau , are  established  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Seine,  to  convey  Travellers  or  goods 
to  any  village  or  town  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  or  of  the  Marne  ; and  likewise 
into  Champagne  and  Burgundy : but 
these  boats  travel  slowly,  and  never  have 
good  company  on  board. 

A Steamer  leaves  the  Pont  de  la  Greve 
every  dav,  during  summer,  for  Monte- 
reau,  and  vice  versa . During  spring  and 
autumn,  it  only  goes  every  other  day. 
This  vessel  does  not  convey  carriages. 

The  average  price  of  prime  joints  of 
butchers’  meat  is  from  12  to  16  sous  the 
pound1  — of  fowls,  from  40  sous  to  5 
francs  each  — of  the  best  bread  from  four 
to  six  sous  the  pound  — and  of  common 
table  wine  from  15  to  25  sous  the  bottle. 
Travellers  should,  however,  recollect,  that 
between  average  and  actual  prices,  there 
may  be  sometimes  a difference. 

A breakfast  a la  fourchette  usually  costs 
30  to  50  sous  a head,  without  wine. 

A dinner  at  a Restaurateur' s may  usu- 
ally be  procured  at  from  two  to  three 
francs  ahead,  exclusive  of  wine. 

Corcellet,  an  Gourmand , Palais-Royal , 
the  Americain , Rue  St.  Honoris  No.  147, 
and  Aymes,  Rue  du  Bac , No.  106,  are 
Marc  hands  de  Comestibles: — they  sell 
ortolans,  game,  poultry,  Hamburg  beef, 
Bayonne  hams,  Bologna  sausages,  P^ri- 

ford,  and  other  celebrated  meat-pics; 

talian,  Swiss,  and  English  cheeses;  En- 
glish ale,  porter,  mustard,  tea,  Cayenne 
pepper,  curry  powder,  and  fish  sauces ; 
wines,  liqueurs,  and  almost  every  other 
article  of  luxury  for  a table.  They  like- 
wise sell  ratafias ; — but  liquors  of  this 
hind,  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  are  ex- 
tremely deleterious.  — March  & Co.’s  En- 
glish Agency  Establishment,  Rue  Casti- 
glione , No.  6,  is  much  frequented  by  the 
English  at  Paris.  They  provide  lodgings 
and  servants,  buy  and  sell  furniture,  re- 
ceive and  pay  money,  and  in  short  transact 
all  sorts  of  business  on  commission. 

Among  the  best  Wine-merchants  are, 
M.  Langan,  No.  20,  Rue  de  la  Michodiere , 
and  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Co.,  No.  55, 
Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin. — The  best  Pas- 

1 The  French  pound  is  nearly  17f  ounces ; 
and  the  kilogramme  about  35  ounces. 

2 These  Piqudes  are  sufficiently  large  to  be 


try-cooks  are,  Mitchel,  No.  4,  Rue  Neuve 
du  Luxembourg ; Tavernier,  No. 353  bis. 
Rue  St.  Honor e ; and  Geurre,  No.  36,  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  — The  best  Butchers  are, — 
Cheval,  No.  4,  Marche  St.  Honor 4,  and 
Lemoult,  26,  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d’ An  tin. 
They  cut  meat  in  the  English  manner; 
and  have  constantly  on  sale  rounds  and 
briskets  of  beef,  and  neats’ tongues,  salted 
h Vanglaise. — Tea-dealers  are,  Akerman, 
No.  10,  Rue  St.  AJarc-Feydeau ; the 
London  Tea  Company,  No.  23,  Place- 
Vendome ; and  Johnston,  No.  12,  Rue 
Castiglione. — Mademoiselle  Leroy,  No.  8, 
Rue  Lnuvois,  is  a first-rate  Dress  maker 
and  Milliner  ; and  Madame  Cletnen?on, 
Rue  de  Port  Mahon,  No.  8,  near  the  Rue 
Louis- le- Grand,  was  Corset-maker  to  the 
late  Court  of  France,  and  is  still  employed 
by  Ladies  of  the  first  distinction. — Among 
the  most  celebrated  Tailors  are,  Larntix, 
No.  107,  Rue  de  Richelieu;  Willis  and  Co., 
No.  8,  Ruede  la  Pair ; and  Schoenemann, 
No.  28,  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d'Antin. — 
Chervy,  No.  20,  Rue  Feydeau,  is  a good 
Hatter. — Ashley,  24,  Rue  de  la  Pai.r ; 
and  Montigaud,  No.  2 bis.  Rue  Vivienne, 
are  good  Men's  Boot  and  Shoe-makers. 
Melinotte,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pai.r,  is  a 
good  Ladies’  Shoe-maker : he  charges, 
whether  for  silk  or  leather  shoes,  six 
francs  the  pair;  for  thin  boots,  from 
12  to  15  francs  ; and  for  thick  boots,  lined 
with  fur,  24  francs.  Ladies’  boots  and 
shoes,  ready-made,  may  be  purchased 
cheaper,  in  other  shops;  and  excellent 
Men’s  shoes  and  hoots,  together  with  La- 
dies' shoes,  called  piauees  (and  calculated 
to  resist  the  chill  of  brick  floors, may  like- 
wise be  met  with  ready  made  at  Paris.2 

Shawls,  Silks,  Blonde,  and  other  Lace, 
Cambric,  Merinos,  and  all  kinds  of  Linen 
Drapery,  are  sold  at  the  following  ware- 
houses : — L' Hdritiire,  Rue  St.  Honord, 
No.  356. — Le  Grand  Colbert,  Rue  Vivi- 
enne, No.  2. — Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge, 
Rue  St.  Honor 4,  No.  326.  — Aux  Deux 
Nuits,  Place  de  la  Bourse.— - Au  petit  St. 
Thomas,  Rue  du  Bac,  No.  23. — De  Lisle, 
Rue  de  Gramrnont.  — At  Burtv’s  Ware- 
house, No.  89,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Silks, 
Ball-dresses,  and  various  fancy  articles 
may  be  purchased.  — Desirabode,  No.  54, 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Mortimer,  No. 
11,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  are  good  Dentists. — 
Didiot,  Galerie  du  Palais  Royal,  No.  166, 
is  an  excellent  Jeweller.— Martin,  No.  21, 
Rue  Grange  Batelidre , sells  good  Rouge. 

— Souriau,  No.  10,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  a 
good  Watchmaker  ; and  Deniers,  No.  15, 
Rue  Vivienne,  lias  a rich  collection  of. 
Time-pieces  and  other  articles  in  bronze 

— Dautv,  No.  2,  Rue  Vivienne,  is  a re- 
spectable Printseller.  — Vincent  Cheval- 
lier,  Quai  des  Lunettes,  is  an  esteemed 
Optician. — Sevres  Porcelain  is  to  be  pur- 

worn  over  shoes,  and  lined  with  calico  wadding 
or  cotton,  quilted  into  thin  white  satin. 

Y 
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chased  at  No.  18,  Rue  (le  Rivoli t first  floor 
— this  Depot  is  well  worth  a visit. 

Excellent  Professors  of  Dancing, Mu- 
sic. Drawing;,  and  Fencing,  may  be  found 
at  Paris.  M.  Belloc,  an  eminent  Portrait 
Painter,  gives  instructions  to  young  per- 
sons in  painting  and  drawing,  at  No.  5, 
Rue  de  VEcole  de  MSdecine.  — Made- 
moiselle Sarrasin  de  Belmont  gives  in- 
structions in  landscape  painting,  Rue  St. 
Germain  des  Prtfs,  No.  11.  — M.  Mathieu 
C’oulon,  No.  3,  Rue  de  Choiseul , is  a 
celebrated  Fencing-master. 

Juge,  No.  27,  Rue  Neuve  de  Luxem- 
bourg, is  a Notary  Public,  who  under- 
stands English,  and  frequently  transacts 
business  for  British  subjects.  — Mr.  de  la 
Grange,  No.  5,  Rue d’Hauovre,  is  a Cham- 
ber Counsel. — Mr.  Okey,  No.  35,  Rue  du 
Faubourg  St.  Honor e , is  a Barrister : — 
and  Messrs.  Mills,  No.  335,  Rue  St.  Ho - 
nord.  and  Sloper,  12,  Place  Daup/iine , 
are  English  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Galignani,  Librarians,  Rue  Vi- 
vienne, No.  18,  sell  French,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  German  Books, 
together  with  travelling  Maps  for  every 
part  of  Europe ; and  have  Reading  Rooms, 
and  a large  and  excellent  Circulating 
Library.  They  publish  every  morning, 
Sundays  excepted,  an  English  Newspaper ; 
the  price  of  which  is,  for  one  month,  10 
francs  — 28  francs  for  three  months  — 52 
francs  for  six  months  — and  100  francs  per 
year.  Two  francs  per  quarter  must  be 
added  to  receive  it  free  of  postage  through- 
out France ; and  five  francs  throughout 
Italy,  Switzerland,  or  Germany.  Sub- 
scriptions are  received  by  every  Book- 
seller, and  Director  of  the  Post-oflices, 
throughout  France,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Germany  : they  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance. It  is  called  Galignani’s  Messenger, 
is  very  admirably  conducted,  and  will  be 
found  in  every  respectable  reading  room 
in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland. It  is  generally  welcome  to  an 
Englishman  on  his  travels,  as  conveying 
the  best  information  as  to  what  is  going 
on  at  home. 

Bennis,  Agent  to  the  West  of  England 
Life  Assurance  Office,  has  a French,  En- 
glish, and  American  Circulating  Library, 
at  No.  55,  Rue  Neuve  St.  Augustin. 

Dr.  Eager,  an  English  Physician  of  skill 
and  eminence,  resides  at  No.  7,  Rue  de  la 
Chaussde  d’Antbi.  — Mr.  Milne  Edwards, 
an  English  Physician,  Rue  Sorboiuie , No. 
3 — Mr.  Mojon,  of  Genoa,  an  Italian. 
Physician,  membre  correspondant  del'In- 
stitut  deFrance,  is  at  home  every  day  from 
10  till  1,  Rue  St.  Nicolas  d'Antin , No. 
67. — Mr.  Dumeril,  one  of  the  King’s 
Physicians,  at  home  from  10  till  12,  in 
winter, Rue  duFaubonrg  Poissonniere, No. 
3.  in  summer,  from  11  till  l.  Rue  de  Seine , 
No.  9,  near  the  Garden  of  Plants. — Mr.  le 
Baron  Dubois,  ex-ebirurgien  de  l’Em- 
pereur  Napoleon. 


Mr.  Roberts,  Surgeon  and  Apothecary, 
resides  at  No.  23,  Place  Vend&me ; where 
English  Medicines  may  be  purchased. 
English  Patent  Medicines  are  also  sold  at 
No.  1.9,  Rue  Vivienne , and  prescriptions 
carefully  prepared.  And  the  only  En- 
glish Cupper  at  Paris,  Mr.  Backler, 
resides  at  No.  23,  Rue  de  Gaillon , near 

Of  MM.  Monod 
and  Keller,  Rue  de  C'hevreuse  , No.  4, 
is  a very  excellent  Protestant  school 
for  the  Education  of  young  Englishmen, 
and  is  recommended  by  persons  of  the. 
highest  respectability  in  London. 

Laundresses  at  Paris  charge  nearly  the 
same  price  as  in  London  : but  persons 
who  reside  in  the  provincial  Towns  of 
France  may  get  their  Linen  washed  very 
reasonably. 

The  Messageries  Roy  ales,  or  Diligence- 
Office,  is  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des 
Fictoiresj  No.  22  : Lafitte,  Cailiard,  and 
Co.’s  Diligences  start  from  Rue  St.  Ho - 
nor 6,  No.  90,  or  Rue  de  Grenelle  St. 
Honor 6 , facing  the  Passage  Vero-Dodat . 
From  these  offices  Diligences  go  periodi- 
cally to  every  Town  in  France  situated  on 
the  great  roads. 

The  Offices  of  the  Coche-tVeau  de 
Haute  Seine  are, — Quai  Dauphin,  lie  St. 
Louis,  No.  6,  — Port  St.  Paul,  No.  8,  — 
and  Rue  de  Rretonvilliers , No.  1. 

Voituriers,  returning  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  may  generally  be 
met  with  at  the  H6tel  de  Toulouse,  Rue 
Git-le-Cceur,  No.  6.  near  the  Pont  St. 
Michel ; and  at  the  llfltel  deMontauban, 
in  the  same  street ; and  persons  going  to 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  would  of  course  be 
able  to  make  a better  bargain  with  these 
men,  than  with  a French  Voiturin. 

The  Voituriers  belonging. to  Dejean, 
and  those  belonging  to  Cbabot,  may  be 
heard  of  at  the  Hdtel  de  Toulouse;  and 
their  prices  usually  are  as  follow’s  : — For 
each  inside  Passenger  from  London  to 
Geneva,  dinner,  supper,  and  beds  inclu- 
sive, 20  Louis  d’or ; from  London  to  Flo- 
rence, 36  Louis-d’or ; from  Paris  to  Flo- 
rence, 26*  Louis-d’or;  and  from  Paris  to 
Milan,  22  Louis-d’or.  The  expense  of 
breakfasts,  and  the  gratuities  to  Servants 
at  Inns,  are  paid  by  the  Passengers.  Each 
Passenger  is  allowed  a cvvt.  of  luggage. 

GENEHAL  TOST  OFFICE. 

The  Office  where  letters  are  franked, 
is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Unpaid  letters 
are  received  at  the  General  Post-Office 
till  five  in  the  afternoon.  Letters  for 
foreign  countries  must,  with  a few  ex- 
ecutions, be  franked. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  now  go  every- 
day. 

The  Postage  of  a common-sized  letter, 
for  Great  Britain,  is  14  sous  ; and  from 
Great  Britain  24  sous : but  as  the  French 
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Post-Office  regulates  its  charges  according 
to  the  weight  of  letters,  those  written  on 
thick  paper  are  sometimes  charged  36,  and 
even  48  sous. 

Beside  the  ordinary  Calais  Mail,' there 
is  an  Estafette,  established  in  1839,  which 
arrives  and  departs  four  times  a week; 
and  by  which  letters  and  newspapers  are 
received  24  hours  sooner  than  by  the  or- 
dinary Mail,  both  at  Paris  and  in  London. 
This  Estafette  arrives  at  Paris  on  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day; and  leaves  for  England  on  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays. 
Letters  must  have  the  words  “ par  Esta- 
fette ” written  on  them  ; they  are  received 
at  the  General  Post-Office,  and  likewise 
at  the  Bureau , No.  28,  Rue  Notre  Dame 
ties  Victoires,  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
They  pay  a postage  of  six  sous,  over  and 
above  the  usual  postage  of  a common- 
sized  letter;  and  still  more,  if  the  letter 
exceed  the  common  weight. 

Beside  the  Mails  which  set  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  General  Post-Office 
at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  two  others 
are  usually  despatched  every  morning 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  These  bags  go 
in  carriages  ; each  of  which  conveys  four 
passengers  , who  are  booked  at  the  Hdtel 
aes  Postes.  The  towns  receiving  two 
Mails  per  day,  from  Paris,  send  the  same 
number  thither  in  return  ; and  the  towns 
receiving  only  one  Mail  send  but  one  in 
return. 

The  General  Post-Office  has,  in  the 
different  quarters  of  Paris,  several  aux- 
iliary boxes,  called  Bureaux  d'arron- 
dissement , for  the  reception  of  letters; 
those  which  are  franked,  must  be  put  in 
before  three  in  the  afternoon  ; and  those 
which  are  not  franked,  before  half-past 
three. 

The  Poste  Restante  is  open  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening. 

Letters  and  parcels  of  particular  con- 
sequence are  insured,  on  the  payment  of 
double  postage.  Money  likewise  may  he 
conveyed  with  safety,  per  post,  on  the 
payment  of  five  per  cent. 

PETITE  POSTE. 

The  Petite  Poste  boxes  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris.  The  postage, 
per  letter,  is  three  sous  in  Paris,  and  four 
sous  in  the  environs  ; and  the  letters  are 
taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  distributed 
every  two  hours. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GENEVA  THROUGH 
FON  TAINEBLEAU  AM)  DUON. 

1 Villtyuif 

If  Fromenteau 

14  Essonne 

1 The  following  Route  through  Melun  to 
Fossa  rd  is  half  a post  nearer  than  that  through 
Fontainebleau : — 

1 Charenton 

1]  Villeneuve  St.  Georges 


14  Ponthierry 

1 Chailly 

U Fontainebleau 

3 Fossa  rd 

1 Villeneuve-la-  Guiard 

14  Pont-sur-Yonne 

14  Sens  — A third  horse,  for  the  six  w in- 
ter months,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

12  Villen  euve-  te-Roi 

1 Villevallier 

1 Joigny 

14  Bassou 

2 Auxerre — A third  horse,  for  the  six 

winter  months,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. An  extra  quarter  of  a post 
is  paid  on  quitting  Auxerre. 

If  A.  Bris. — A third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2 Vernumton 

24  Luey-le-Bois — A third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  both  going  anil 
returning. 

1 Avallon 

24  Rouvray  — A third  horse,  all  the  year, 
from  Avallon  to  Rouvray ; and  vice 
versd,  during  the  six  winter  months. 

9 Maison-neuve — A third  horse  all  the 
year,  from  Maison-neuve  to  Kou- 
vray ; but  not  from  Rouvray  to  Mai- 
son-neuve. 

2 Vitteaux 

12  La  Chaleur—  A third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Vitteaux  hither,  but  not 
returning. 

14  Pont-de-Pany — A third  horse  ail  the 
year  from  this  place  to  La  Chaleur, 
but  not  returning. 

24  Dijon  — An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Dijon. 

2 Gentis 

12  Auxonne — A third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

2 Dole 

24  Mant-sous-  Vandrey — A third  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning. 

24  Poligny 

14  Alontrond — A third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

14  Chnmpagnole 

l4  Maison-neuve  ( Jura ) — A third  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. 

14  S.  Laurent  (Jura)  — Athird  horse  all 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning  : 
a fourth  horse  going,  but  not  re- 
turning. 

14  Mores — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

14  Les  Ilousses  — A third  and  fourth 

If  T.icur  saint 
1}  Melun 
l|  Ouitelet 
1 Pan/oux 
1}  Fostard. 

Y 2 
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horse  all  the  year,  going 
returning. 

13  La  Vat! ay 

<2  Gex — This  is  the  last  French  post. 
A third  and  fourth  horse  all  the  year 
from  Gex  to  La  Vattay ; but  not 
returning. 

2 Geneve— A third  horse  throughout 

the  year  from  Geneva  to  Gex,  but 

643  not  returning. 

The  price  of  post-horses  between 
Geneva  and  Gex  is  the  same  as  in 
France.1 

The  road  through  Dijon  and  Poligny  to 
Geneva  having  been  already  described,  it 
is  needless  to  add  any  thing  further  on  the 
subject  except  this,  that  Travellers  ought 
not  to  attempt  passing  the  Jura  during 
winter,  nor  very  early  in  the  spring,  lest 
their  progress  should  be  impeded  by  snow. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DIJON,  THROUGH 
TONNERRE. 

\7h  Joigny 
2 Esnon 
U S.  Florentin 

1 4 Flogny 

13  Ton ner re  — This  town  is  furnished 
with  a good  Inn,  and  famed  for  the 
excellence  of  its  Wines. 

2i  Ancy-te-Franc 
2 A izy- stir- Arman  qon 
H Mont  bar  (l — Between  Montbard  and 
Villeneuve-les-Couvers,  a third 
horse  all  the  year;  ditto  between 
Villeneuve-les-Couvers  and  Chan- 
ceaux;  and  ditto  between  Clian- 
ceaux  and  S.  Seyne.  Montbard  is 
furnished  w'ith  a tolerable  Inn. 
Villeneuve-les-  Couvers 
Chanceaux — The  source  of  the  Seine 
is  near  this  village. 

S.  Seyne — so  called  from  Seyne  (son 
of  the  Count  de  Memont),  who 
founded  an  Abbey  on  this  spot. 
Val-de  Suzon — Famous  for  delicious 
trout.  A steep  and  stony  ascent 
from  S.  Seyne,  through  the  forest 
of  the  Val-de-Suzon  ; and  half  a 
league  to  the  right  of  this  valley  are 
two  Grottoes,  encompassed  by  woods 
and  rocks,  and  as  remarkable  for 
their  stalactites  as  tlieir  picturesque 
situation. 

2 Dijon — A third  horse  all  the  year  be- 
tween Val-de-Suzon  and  Dijon  ; the 
road,  however,  is  less  mountainous 
than  that  from  S.  Seyne  to  Val-de- 
Suzon. 


FRANCE.  ‘ [Appendix, 

but  not  Tonnerre  to  Dijon,  is  therefore  the  pre- 
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383  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM 


PARIS  TO  DIJON, 
TROYES. 


THROUGH 


(This  road  being  more 
vided  with  Inns,  than 


: plentifully 
that  by  wa 


. Pro- 
way of 


ferable  Route  tor  persons  who  travel  en 
voiturier .) 


1 

U 


Charenton  , 

Grosbois — The  Ch&teau  de  Grosbois 
embosomed  in  a Forest,  which 


is 


forms  a Park  of  near  2000  acres. 

1 Brie- Comte- Robert — A small  Town 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yeres. 

2 Guignes 

1 Mormant 

U Nangis—A  small  but  pretty  Town. 
14  Maison-rouge  (Seine  and  Marne). 
Provins — This  Town,  well  situated 


U 


l 

li 

13 


23 


in  a beautiful  valley,  watered  by  the 
Voulzie  and  theDurtein,  possesses  a 
Mineral  Spring  of  some  repute  : and 
an  old  Tower  here,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  Castle  of  the 
Counts  of  Champagne,  was  con- 
structed by  the  Romans.  The  upper 
and  lower  Town  united  contain  near 
6000  inhabitants,  good  Inns,  Public 
Baths,  a College,  and  Public  Library : 
but  tne  climate  is  damp  and  un- 
wholesome. The  celebrated  rose  of 
Provins  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  hither  from  Judea. 

Nogent- sur- Seine  — Beyond  Provins 
the  Road  ascends  a hill,  which  leads 
to  the  Forest  of  Sordun ; thence  tra- 
versing a marshy  plain  to  Nogent,  a 
Town  approached  by  two  Bridges 
thrown  over  two  arms  of  the  Seine. 
The  Bridge  of  a single  arch  merits 
notice  ; as  does  the  '1  ower  of  the  Pa- 
rochial Church. 

About  a quarter  of  a league  from  No- 
gent is  an  old  Road,  on  the  right, 
leading  to  Troyes.  And  half  a league 
farther  is  the  famous  Abbey  of  the 
Paraclete , founded  by  Abelard,  and 
subsequently  the  abode  of  Eioisa. 
The  Road  passes  near  the  Plantations 
which  belonged  to  this  Monastery. 

Inns  at  Nogent,  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix ; 
Les  trois  Rois  de  Jerusalem* 

Pont-snr- Seine 

Granges 

Gres — A third  horse  half  the  year 
between  Pont  - sur  - Seine  and 
Granges : ditto  between  Granges  and 
Grkz. 

Troyes — This  very  old  City,  the 
Capital  of  Champagne,  and  sup- 
posed to  possess  about  27,000  inhab- 
itants, is  called,  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  Augustobona : and  by 
Ptolemy,  Augustomana : it  wTas  like- 
wise called  Tricasses , after  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  inhabitants ; and 
hence,  perhaps,  arose  its  modern 
name  of  Troyes.  Its  Walls  are  built 
of  wood  painted,  and  several  of  its 
houses  are  little  better  than  sheds  : 
it  possesses,  however,  an  Academical 
Society,  a College,  a good  Public 


1 See,  under  Appendix,  Switzerland,  the  continuation  of  this  route,  from  Geneva,  by 
the  Simplon,  to  Milan. 
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Library,  and  Public  Baths.  The 
Nave  of  the  Cathedral , the  Church 
of  S.  Etienne , and  the  Chateau , once 
the  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Champagne,  are  the  objects  best 
worth  a Traveller’s  attention.  The 
Water  here  is  scarcely  drinkable. 
The  best  Inns  are,  L'HAtel  du  Mu- 
let , and  Lea  Trois  Petits  Ecus. 

An  extra  half  post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Troyes. 

24  S.  Parre-les-Vaudes — La  Poste  is  a 
very  good  Inn. 

A third  horse  half  the  year  between 
Troyes  and  S.  Parre-les-Vaudes. 

14  Bar-sur-Seine — Inns,  U Hdtel  Im- 

£ trial;  La  Couronne . 

russy-sur- Seine — A third  horse  half 
the  year  between  Bar-sur-Seine  and 
M ussy-sur-Sei  ne. 

2 Chatillon-sur-Seine — On  approach- 
ing Cbatillon,  the  Road  crosses  the 
Seine  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Douix.  The  latter  stream  issues  from 
a Rock,  like  the  Fountain  of  Vau- 
cluse.  Chatillon  is  ornamented  with 
majestic  ruins  of  a Castle,  which 
once  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy: and,  on  a rising  ground,  to 
the  right,  is  a splendid  Chateau, 
erected  by  Marshal  Marmont.  At 
a short  distance  above  Chatillon  the 
Seine,  during  summer,  becomes  dry: 
but  the  waters  of  the  Douix  supply 
the  deficiency ; so  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther, it  is  the  Douix,  and  not  the 
Seine,  which  descends  to  Paris.  The 
Lion  d’Or,  at  Chatillon,  is  a very 
good  Inn. 

24  S.  Marc — The  Road  traverses  two 
Villages,  Nod-sur-Seine.  and  Aisey- 
le-Duc  (the  latter  delightfully  situ- 
ated), and  then  ascends  a steep  hill, 
passing  afterward  through  a moun- 
tainous country,  clothed  with  woods, 
to  S.  Marc. 

A third  horse  from  Chatillon  to  S. 
Marc  all  the  year. 

1 Ampilly — A third  horse  from  S. 
Marc  to  Ampilly,  for  six  months ; 
but  not  vice  versA. 

13  Chanceaux  — A third  horse  from 
Ampilly  to  Chanceaux,  and  vice 
versAy  for  six  months. 

14  S.  Seune 
li  Val-ae- Sazan 
2 Dijon 

373 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PONTARLIER  AND 
JOUGNE  ; ON  THE  WAY  TO  LAUSANNE 
AND  GENEVA.1 

394  Dijon,  through  Auxerre. 

2 Genlis 


If  Auxonne 
2 Dole 

24  Mont-sous-Vaudrey 
2 Mouchard 
l Salins 
24  Levier 

24  Pontarlier  . . . Frontier  of  France. 
24  Jougjie  . . . Frontier  of  Switzerland. 

584  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LYON  TO  GENEVA,  BY 
CERDON  AND  S.  GERMAIN-DE-JOUX. 

14  Miribel 
14  Mont-Luel 
if  Meximieux 
14  S . Denis 
1 S.  Jean-le - Vieux 
14  Cerdon 

14  S.  Martin-du-  Fresne 
1 Nantua 

14  S . Germain- de-Joux 
1 Chatillon 
14  Avanchy 
14  Coltonge 
< 2 S.  Genix 
14  Geneve 

204  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  LYON, 
TO  CHAMBERY. 

293  Rouvray  — See  the  route  from  Paris 
to  Geneva,  through  Dijon. 

1 Roche-en-Brenil 

14  Saulieu — Inn,  La  Poste , and  good. 
A third  horse  for  the  six  winter 
months,  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Pierre  Ecrite  — A third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Chissey—  A third  horse  all  the  year 
from  Chissey  to  Pierre-Ecrite ; but 
not  returning. 

24  Autun— This  Town,  once  the  Capital 
of  the  ASdui.  was  originally  called 
Bibracte.  The  iEdui,  a powerful 
Celtic  Tribe,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Liger  to  the  Arar 
(now  the  Loire  and  the  SaOne),  ma- 
terially assisted  Caesar  in  his  con- 
quest of  Gaul;  and  were  rewarded 
by  that  general  with  the  title  of  al- 
lies of  the  Roman  people;  and  sub- 
sequently admitted  into  the  Roman 
Senate.  To  flatter  Augustus,  they 
changed  the  ancient  name  of  their 
Capital  to  Augustodunum . Vestiges 
of  its  original  Walls,  two  triumphal 
Arches,  well  preserved,  and  now 
called  Porte  d'Arroux  and  Porte  S. 
Andrey  remains  of  Temples,  and 
ruins  of  an  Amphitheatre,  may  still 
be  seen  in  Autun,  which  contains 
about  9,000  inhabitants.  Here  are 


1 Pestalozzi’s  celebrated  School  is  at  Yver-don ; and  four  miles  from  Berne,  at  Hofwyl,  is 
the  Fellenberg  School. 
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several  Inns,  but  the  Hotel  tie  la 
Paste  is  that  most  frequented.1 

2 S.  Emilan — A third  horse  all  the 
year  from  Autun  to  S.  Emilan  ; and 
vice  versA  for  the  six  winter  months. 
A high  and  steep  Hill.  Country 
beautiful. 

13  S.  Leger — A third  horse  all  the  year 

from  S.  Leger  to  S.  Emilan  ; but  not 
returning. 

1 Bourgnevf  — A third  horse  all  the 

year  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Ch&lons-sur-SaGne — called,  by  Cae- 

sar, Cabillonum.  This  City,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Central  Canal, 
which  unites  the  SaGne  and  the 
Loire,  contains  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  considerably  embellished  by 
Napoleon  : its  Quay  is  handsome  : 
and  Les  trois  Faisans  is  a very  good 
hotel.  The  H6tel  du  Parc,  and  the 
Hotel  de  l’ Europe,  are  likewise  good 
inns.  A Coche-tPeau  sets  out  daily 
from  Chalons  for  Lyon  ; and  Steam- 
Boats  have  lately  been  established 
to  run  daily  from  Ch&lons  to  Lyon, 
and  vice  versA.  The  Hirondelle, 
which  belongs  to  Lyon,  is  the  best 
of  these  boats,  and  a very  quick- 
going vessel.  None  of  them  convey 
carriages.  The  fare  for  each  chief 
cabin  passenger  is  five  francs. 

2 Senecey 

14  Tournus  — A third  horse  both  going 
and  returning,  for  the  six  winter 
months.  Inn,  Le  Sauvoge , and  to- 
lerably good. 

2 S.  Albin 

2 M&con — This  City,  called  Matisco, 
by  the  A£dui,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged,  contains  11,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  a beautiful  Quay,  from 
which  the  Alps  are  discoverable. 
The  Bridge  here,  thrown  over  the 
SaGne?  is  attributed  to  Caesar:  and 
the  rums  of  a Triumphal  Arch,  and 
a Temple  of  Janus,  likewise  found 
here,  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ro- 
man edifices.  The  wine  of  M&con 
is  particularly  celebrated ; and  the 
Hotel  de  l* Europe  is  an  excellent 
inn. 

2 Maison- Blanche — Inn,  IJ Hotel  de 
Bourgogne , and  remarkable  clean 
and  comfortable. 

13  S.  George  de  Reneins 

13  S.  Georges- A- Arise 

14  Limonest  — A third  and  fourth  horse 

all  the  year  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

14  Lyon  — A third  and  fourth  horse  all 
the  year  from  Lyon  to  Limonest ; 
but  not  from  Limonest  to  Lyon 


* The  following  Road,  from  Saulieu  to  Ch&- 
lons-sur-Sadne,  is  better  than  that  which  passes 
through  Autun,  and  nearer  by  one  post  and 
three  quarters : — 

14  From  Saulieu  to  Maupas 
Amay-le-Duc 
2 lvnj 


[Appendix. 

This  City  is  situated  near  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Lvgdunum , founded 
by  Lucius  Munatius  Plancus,  42 
years  before  the  Christian  aera^  on  a 
Hill  rising  above  the  modern  Town, 
which  contains  about  100.470  in- 
habitants, and  is,  in  point  of  wealth, 
the  second  City  in  France.  It  stands 
on  a narrow  piece  of  ground,  be- 
tween the  RhGne  (anciently  called 
Ilhodanus ),  and  the  SaGne;  is  en- 
circled by  a rich  and  beautiful  coun- 
try, and  owes  one  of  its  Bridges, 
with  several  other  embellishments, 
to  Napoleon.  The  Quays  of  the 
SaGne  and  RhGne  are  magnificent, 
especially  the  latter;  and  in  the  ca- 
pacious and  handsome  Place  de  Bel- 
lecour  is  an  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Louis  XIV,  in  bronze,  erected  to 
supply  that,  by  Desjardins,  which 
was  destroyed  during  the  great  Re- 
volution. The  H6tel  de  Ville  is  a 
noble  structure ; and  the  H6tel 
Dieu  is  one  of  the  best  Hospitals  in 
Europe;  where  an  Order  ot  Nuns, 
150  in  number,  perform  the  duty  of 
Nurses ; watch  over  the  Sick,  ad- 
minister the  medicines,  and  prepare 
the  diet.2  The  public  Library,  a 
splendid  Apartment,  contains  above 
100,000  volumes,  800  of  which  are 
valuable  manuscripts : and  among 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  in  the 
public  Museum,  are  the  following: 
— Celebrated  Drawings  by  Poussin ; 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Seven 
Sacraments  — several  Paintings  ; 
namely — the  Last  Supper,  by  Phi- 
lippe de  Champagne  — An  allegory, 
by  Rubens  — a fine  Teniers  — a Wild 
Boar  Hunt,  by  Sneyders  — and  the 
Resurrection,  by  Le  Bran.  Among 
the  Antiquities  are  — a taurobolic 
triangular  Altar,  found  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  City,  and  display- 
ing on  one  side  a Bull's  Head  deco- 
rated w’ith  fillets,  on  another  the 
head  of  a Ram,  and  on  the  third  the 
Crooked  Sword  used  in  sacrifices. 
This  Altar  bears  an  Inscription  sig- 
nifying that,  at  midnight,  on  the 
fifth  of  the  ides  of  December,  a Bull 
was  offered,  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony, 
for  the  health  of  Antoninus  Pius  — 
a bronze  Fragment  of  a Horse’s  Leg. 
peculiarly  fine  workmanship,  and 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  SaGne,  where 
the  rest  of  the  statue  was  discovered, 
but  could  not  be  raised — a Mosaic 
Pavement,  representing  Gymnastic 
Exercises,  and  another  representing 


If  La  Rochepot 
lj  Chagny 

2 Chalons-sur-Saone 
9f  posts. 

- See  Bell’s  Observations  upon  Italy. 
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Chariot  Races, ; the  latter  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  because  it  exhibits 
Slaves  watering  the  wheels  of  the 
Cars  near  the  Meta  — the  Table  on 
which  is  engraved  the  Speech  made 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  in  favour 
of  Lyon  — Sacrificial  Vases,  &c. 
which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Temple  of  Isis — Ancient  Lamps — 
Lares  — and  ancient  Armour — all 
found  on  the  site  of  Lugdunum. 
There  are  four  Theatres  at  Lyon, 
and  several  Inns ; L' Hotel  des  Am - 
bassadeurs  — IS  Hotel  de  Provence  — 
IS  Hotel  de  T Europe— IS  Hotel  du 
Nord  — and  L' Hdtel  du  Parc.1 2  The 
last  is  very  comfortable  ; the  others 
are  not  good.  A Diligence  goes  daily 
in  four  days  and  a half  during  sum- 
mer, and  in  four  days  during  win- 
ter, from  this  City  to  Turin.  A 
Diligence  goes  daily  to  Marseilles  ; 
and  a Cocke  (Peau  three  times  a week 
to  Avignon. 

The  road  from  Rouvray  to  Lyon  is, 
generally  speaking,  tolerable.  An 
extra  half-post  is  paid  on  entering, 
and  a post  on  quitting  Lyon. 

li  Bron — A third  horse  all  the  year 
going,  but  not  returning 

1 S.  Laurent  des  Mures.  Inn,  L' Hotel 

des  qualre  Fontaines,  and  very  clean. 

li  La  Verpillibre — This  Village  con- 
tains a tolerable  Inn. 

li  Bourgoin  — Inn,  Le  Palais  Royal. 
A fine  road  from  Bron  hither. 

2 La  Tour-du-Pin — This  Town  is  seat- 

ed on  the  Bourbre.  Inn,  IS  Hotel  de 
Cholat,  and  tolerably  comfortable. 

1 Gaz  — Immediately  beyond  La  Tour- 
du-Pin,  on  the  right,  lies  the  route 
to  Grenoble. 

U Pont-de-Beauvoisin  — Frontier  of 
France. 1 At  Guingette,  between 
Gaz  and  Pont-de-Beauvoisin,  the 
RhOne,  the  mountains  of  Bugey. 
La  Chartreuse,  and  Savoy,  are  all 
discoverable.  Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
is  situated  on  the  GuRres,  a torrent 
which  divides  France  from  Savoy. 
Best  Inn,  La  Poste . 


1 This  is  a cheap  place  for  permanent  resi- 
dence; but  persons  who  wish  to  live  economi- 
cally, either  here  or  in  any  other  provincial 
town  of  France,  should  lodge  and  board  in  a 
private  house  with  a respectable  French  Fa- 
mily. Board  and  lodging  for  one  person  seldom 
costs  more  than  80/.  sterling  per  annum.  House- 
rent  in  these  towns  is  cheap ; as  a comfortable 
family  residence  may  sometimes  be  procured 
for  25/.  or  30 L per  annum.  Mutton  and  beef 
are  cheap ; the  former  being,  on  an  average, 
from  3d.  to  5d.  English  the  pound ; the  latter 
somewhat  less.  Bread  is  cheap.  Fowls  and 
ducks  are  about  2s.  English  the  couple : and 
turkeys  from  2s.  to  3s.  each : game  also  is 
cheap  and  plentiful. 

2 Here,  Travellers  have  to  encounter  a French 

Frontier  Custom-house  on  one  side  of  the 


2 Echelles  — A third  horse  all  the  year» 
both  going  and  returning.  The 
Gui^res.  a torrent  over  which  a fine 
Bridge  has  been  thrown,  forms  the 
Boundary  between  France  and 
Savoy : and  about  six  miles  from 
this  Bridge  is  the  once  terrific 
Passage  of  La  Chaille  : but  the  pre- 
sent road  being  bordered  with  a 
strong  dwarf  wall,  every  appearance 
of  danger  has  vanished:  neverthe- 
less, as  the  road  is  narrow',  and 
occasionally  encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  fallen  rocks,  a person 
ahead,  to  give  warning  of  approach- 
ing carriages,  is  desirable.  The 
mountains  which  tower  over  the 
Passage  of  La  Chaille.  form  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Jura 
Chain. 

Echelles  is  seated  on  the  Guifcres, 
whose  waters  are  here  seen  issuing 
impetuously  from  the  mountains  of 
La  Chartreuse  : and  about  500  paces 
beyond  Echelles  commences  the 
celebrated  Chemin  de  la  Grolte , 
made  by  Charles  Emmanuel,  second 
Duke  of  Savoy  ; and  so  much  im- 
proved by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  as 
to  be  at  this  moment  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  magnificent  roads  in 
Europe.  The  Grotto  from  which 
this  road  derives  its  name  is  of  a 
considerable  length,  lofty,  wide,  and 
lighted  by  three  Tamps  during  night, 
li  S.  Thibault-de- Coux — A third  and 
fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 

Between  the  Chemin  de  la  Grotto  and 
S.  Thibault-de-Coux  the  road  tra- 
verses a lofty  mountain;  and  about 
three  miles  from  Chambery,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  road,  is  a 
fine  Cascade,  formed  by  a stream  of 
limpid  water,  which  tails  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  height  of  120  feet, 
li  Chambery — A third  horse  all  the 
year,  both  goiug  and  returning.3 

73i  posts. 


Bridge,  and  a Savoyard  Frontier  Custom-house 
on  the  other : at  the  latter,  however,  a small  fee 
secures  baggage  from  examination  ; and  at  the 
former,  persons  who  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  treated  with  great  civility,  and  have 
very  little  trouble.  The  above-named  Inn 
(under  the  same  roof  with  the  French  Custom- 
house) is  damp.  A new  Landlord  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  prevent  dampness  in  his  bed-rooms, 
1836.  There  arc  two  smaller  Inns,  The  Hdtel 
de  Savoie,  and  The  Hdtel  de  l' Italic : and  at 
Echelles  (two  posts  from  Pont-de-Beauvoisin 
on  the  Chambery  side),  the  Post-IIouse  affords 
very  good  accommodations. 

3 See,  under  Appendix,  Italy,  the  continua- 
tion of  this  Route,  from  Chambery,  by  the 
Mont  Cenis,  to  Turin. 
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Chambery,  the  Capital  of  Savoy,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a fertile  valley 
watered  by  the  rivulets  Albano  ana 
Leisse  ; and  contains  about  15,000  inha- 
bitants. The  Royal  Palace  is  an  old 
Castle,  not  worth  notice ; but  the  Church 
opposite  to  it  contains  good  painted  glass. 
The  Promenade  is  pretty  ; and  the  new 
Theatre  spacious  and  handsome.  The 
heights  which  surround  this  little  Metro- 
polis are  covered  with  vineyards,  pastu- 
rages, and  woods.  The  best  Hotel.  Le 
petit  Pari*,  is  very  comfortable  ; and  La 
Paste  is  a good  Inn. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  LYON,  THROUGH 
NEVERS  AND  MOUL1NS. 

71  Fontainebleau  — See  the  route  from 
Paris  to  Geneva,  through  Dijon. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Fontainebleau  every  way, 
the  Moret  road  excepted. 

2 Nemours  — This  little  Town  is  well 
placed,  well  built,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Loing,  and  the  Canal  of 
Briare.  The  new  Bridge  is  hand- 
some, and  the  Inns  are  tolerably 
good. 

14  I.  a Croisiire 

1 Fontenay 

2 Montargis 

14  La  Commodity 

1 Nogen  t-sur-  Fernisson 

14  Bussiere 

14  Briare  — This  Town  has  given  its 
name  to  the  Canal  which  forms  a 
communication  between  the  rivers 
Seine  and  Loire;  the  latter  of  which 
is  seen,  covered  with  vessels,  from 
the  hill  above  Briare. 

2 Neuvy-sur-  Loire 

13  Cosne 

li  Pouitly 

14  La  Charili — pleasantly  situated  on 

the  Loire. 

14  Poi/gues  — Here  are  Mineral  Waters. 

14  Nevers  — This  City  (anciently  Ni- 
vernuni)  is  seated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Nifevre  and  the  Loire,  over 
the  latter  of  which  rivers  there  is  a 
fine  Bridge.  The  Palace  of  the  Duke * 
of  Nevers  is  considered  as  a good 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
Choir  of  the  Cathedral  merits  notice. 
Principal."  Inns,  L' Hotel  de  France, 
L' Hotel  du  Lion  it’ Or,  &c. 

14  Magny 

14  -V.  Pierre-le-Moutier 

U S.  Jmbert 

14  Villeneuve-sur- Allier 

Moulins  — This  Town,  situated  on 


1 From  La  Palis*?  to  S.  Gt'rand  a third  horse 
all  the  year,  going,  but  not  returning.  — From 
La  Palisse  to  Droiturier  a third  horse  all  the 
year,  going,  but  not  returning.  — From  Droi. 
turicr  to  S Martin  a third  horse  alt  the  year, 
both  going  and  Returning.  — From  Pacauditre 
to  S.  Martin  a third  horse  all  the  year,  going, 
but  not  returning.  — From  Pacaudiirc  to  S. 
Germain  a third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going 


the  Allier,  is  embellished  by  a mag- 
nificent Bridge ; and  contains  tne 
Mausoleum  of  Montmorency , who 
was  beheaded  under  Louis  XIII.  It 
stands  in  the  College  Royal.  Best 
Inns,  L’ Allier ; L'Ecu ; and  Le 
Linn  ifOr.  In  the  environs  of 
Bressol,  a village  near  Moulins,  there 
is  a considerable  quantity  of  petrified 
wood. 

2 B essay 

2 Famines  — About  noon  the  moun- 
tains, called  Puis  de  Dome  and 
Mont  if  Or,  are  discoverable  from 
this  Town. 

14  S.  G dr  and  — The  Inn  here  is  a good 
one. 

14  l -a  Palisse 

14  Droiturier 

1 S.  Martin  — A very  high  situation. 
The  road  near  this  Town  exhibits 
fine  landscapes. 

1 La  Pacaudiere 

14  <S.  Germain  fEspinasse 

14  Roanne — Hence  to  Lyon  the  road 
is  very  hilly.  At  ltoanne  the  Loire 
becomes  navigable.  Best  Inns, 
L’HStel  de  Flandres,  and  L’Hotel 
du  Renard. 

2 S.  Symphorien-de-Lay 

14  Pain-  Bouchain 

14  Tarare — Peasants  usually  keep  oxen 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Ta- 
rare, to  aid  carriages  in  ascending. 
The  Alps  are  discoverable  between 
Tarare  and  Lyon. 

14  Arnos 

2 Salvigny  . 

13  Lyon' 

604  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LYON,  THROUGH  AVIGNON 
AND  A1X,  TO  NICE. 

1 S.  Fons 

1 S.  Symphnrien-tf  Ozon  — A third  and 
fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 

14  Vienne  — A third  and  fourth  horse 
all  the  year,  both  going  and  return- 
ing. An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is 
paid  on  entering,  and  on  quitting 
Vienne.  This  City,  once  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Allobroges,  and  made  a 
Roman  Colony  by  Tiberius,  con- 
tains several  Antiquities;  among 
which  are  a square  Building  sur- 
rounded with  fluted  Columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  about  30  feet  high, 
capitals  and  bases  inclusive,  and  sup- 


and  returning.  — From  Roanne  to  S.  Sympho- 
rien  a third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning.  From  S.  Symphorien  to  Pain.Bou. 
chain  a third  horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not 
returning. — From  Tarare  to  Pain  Bouchain 
a third  horse  all  the  year,  going,  but  not  re- 
turning. — From  Arnas  to  Salvigny  a third 
horse  all  the  year,  going  and  returning. 
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posed  to  have  been  a Temple  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  — a Triumphal 
Arch , raised  in  honour  of  that  Em- 
peror— considerable  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre  — and  a quadrangular 
Pyramid,  reputed  to  have  been  a 
Cenotaph  erected  by  the  Romans. 1 

The  wine  called  Cole  rotie , is  made 
near  Vienne. 

2 Auberive — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning 

1 Pfnge  de  Roussillon — A third  horse 

for  the  six  winter  months,  both  going 
and  returning. 

14  S.  Rambert 

14  S.  Vallier  — This  Town,  seated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Galaure  and 
the  Rhdne,  contains  a good  Inn. 

lj  Tain  — celebrated  for  red  and  white 
wine,  called  Hermitage. 

24  Valence  — A third  horse  for  the  six 
winter  months,  both  going  and  re- 
turning. 

Valence,  called  Vafrnlia  by  the  Ro- 
mans, contains  a University,  and  an 
Edifice,  now  made  into  a Church, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  built  by  the  Romans.  Pius 
VI,  died  here.  Best  Inns,  La  Poste, 
ana  L'Hdtel  Martin. 

14  La  Paillasse 

14  Loriol 

14  Her  bid  res 

14  Mnntelimnrt  — The  Post-house  here 
is  one  of  the  best  provincial  inns  on 
the  Continent. 

2 Honzdre  — A third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning.  This 
Town  contains  a good  Inn  ; and  the 
wines  of  the  neighbourhood  arc 
excellent. 

2 La  Palud — A third  horse  throughout 
the  year  from  La  Palud  to  Donzfcrc. 

14  Mamas  — A third  horse  throughout 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Orange  — remarkable  for  a very 
ancient  edifice  almost  entire,  and 
improperly  called  l' Arc  de  Marius , 
because  triumphal  arches  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  common  use 
before  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 


perors. It  stands  near  the  high  road ; 
and  is  a kind  of  Tower,  60  feet  high, 
resting  upon  three  Arches.  That 
in  the  centre,  being  more  lofty  than 
the  others,  serves  as  a passage  for 
carriages  ; and  between  this  and  the 
lateral  arches,  are  fluted  Corinthian 
Columns,  extremely  injured  by  time. 
The  Bassi  Kilievi  still  remaining  on 
the  Edifice  represent  combats, 
military  and  naval  trophies,  and 
sacrificial  instruments. 

2 Sorgucs  — A third  horse  throughout 
the  year,  both  going  and  returning. 

14  Avignon  — This  City,  seated  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  and  built 
in  the  Italian  style,  was  anciently 
called  Aveuio ; it  contains  28,000 
inhabitants,  and  a considerable 
number  of  handsome  edifices;  the 
most  striking  of  which  is  the.  Cathe- 
dral. In  the  Church  of  the  Corde- 
liers, now  destroyed,  were  the 
Mausoleum  of  the  gallant  Crillou, 
and  the  Tomb  of  Laura.  The  spot 
which  the  latter  occupied  is  distin- 
guished by  a cypress,  surrounded 
with  the  ruins  of  the  Church,  and 
enclosed  in  grounds  belonging  to  a 
gardener.  Francis  I,  ordered  the 
tomb  of  Laura  to  be  opened,  and 
found  a few  small  bones,  and  a leaden 
box  containing  ill-written  Italian 
poetry.  The  Hdtel  de  CJCurope,  at 
Avignon,  is  a good  Inn;  and  the 
Hotel  de  Pftrarqne  et  Laure,  be- 
tween Avignon  and  Vancluse,  is 
celebrated  by  Travellers  for  its  din- 
ners,  consisting  of  excellent  trout 
and  other  fish. 

The  Fountain  of  Vaucluse  is  within 
a few  miles  of  Avignon. 

2}  S.  Andiol — Between  this  place  and 
Avignon  a fine  wooden  Bridge  has 
been  lately  thrown  over  the  Du- 
rance, anciently  Ihruentia ; a rapid 
river,  which  Travellers  were  formerly 
compelled  to  cross  in  a ferry,  some- 
times at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

U Organ  — The  Inn  here  is  good. 

2 Pont  Royal  — The  country,  from  S 
Andiol  hither,  is,  generally  speaking 
' flat  and  uninteresting. 

2 S.  Canal 

2 Aix  — a third  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning. 
The  two  last  stages  are  hilly. 

Aix,  anciently  called  Aquee  Sextite, 
and  the  Capital  of  Provence,  stands 
in  a spacious  plain,  watered  by  the 
Arc,  is  handsomely  built  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  contains  23,700 
inhabitants.  The  Mineral  Waters, 
and  Hot  Baths  here,  have  long  been 
celebrated.  The  Cathedral  merits 
notice;  as  that  part  called  La  Ro- 
tonde,  is  adorned  with  Columns 
which  once  belonged  to  a Temple  of 
Vesta:  the  Doors  of  this  Church 
are  finely  carved  ; and  the  College 
Chapel  is  embellished  with  an  An- 
nunciation, aud  a Visitation,  by 
Puget. 

Aix  is  a cheap  Town  for  permanent 
residence  : its  best  Inns  are  L'  Hotel 
die  Cnurs , L' Hotel  dcs  Princes,  and 
La  Mule  Blanche. 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Aix. 

14  Chuteaunenf-le- Rouge 

1J  La  Grande  Pugcre 


of  -his  malpractices,  mid  banished  toVienne,  or 
its  vicinity,  died  there,  by  his  own  hand. 

V 5 


1 Pontius  Pilate,  after  having  been  deprived 
of  the  Office  of  Procurator  of  Judea,  on  account 
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2$  Tourves—  A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning.  Between 
La  Grande  Pug&re  and  Tourves  there 
is  a steep  Hill ; and  the  whole  road 
from  Aix  to  the  last-named  Post  is 
at  times  rough  and  rotten. 

14  Jirignollcs — This  Towrn  is  pleasantly 
situated  between  the  rivers  Carancin 
and  Issole.  A third  horse,  during 
the  six  winter  months,  both  to  go 
and  return. 

13  Flassans  — A third  horse  all  the 
vear,  both  going  and  returning. 

1  Luc — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning.  The 
road  from  Brignolles  hither  is  good. 
The  country  abounds  with  olives, 
vineyards,  and  corn. 

1 'i  Vidauban 

13  Muy  — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

2 Frey  us  — A third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning. 

Frejus,  called  by  the  Romans  Forum. 
Julii , still  exhibits  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  splendour ; namely,  one 
Arch  of  the  Port  made  by  Caesar, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  Aqueduct , &c. : 
but  what  must  always  render  this 
town  memorable  is,  that  Napoleon 
landed  here  on  his  return  from 
Egypt  ; embarked  here,  when  ba- 
nished to  Elba;  and  landed  again, 
not  far  hence,  after  quitting  that 
Island. 

The  country  round  Frejus  is  magnifi- 
cently wooded. 

2 Lestdrel — A third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning.  The 
Mountains  from  which  the  last- 
mentioned  Post  derives  its  name 
may  almost  vie  in  height  w'itli  the 
Alps;  and  are  richly  clothed  with 
myrtles,  arbuti,  and  a great  variety 
of  other  flowering  shrubs.  These 
mountains  display  beautiful  scenery. 

3 Cajines — A third  horse  all  the  year, 

both  going  and  returning.  This  is 
the  precise  spot  where  Napoleon 
landed  in  1815. 

Antibes — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

2 Antibes,  anciently  called  Antipolis , 

and  celebrated  for  the  elegance  of 
its  Party  which  is  adorned  with 
circular  Arcades*  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Port  of  Ostia, 
likewise  contains  ruins  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre. 

3 1 Nice  — A third  horse  all  the  year. 

653  posts. 


1 See,  under  Appendix,  Italy,  the  continua- 
tion of  this  Route  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 

2 The  road  from  Lyon  to  Avignon  and  Mar- 
seilles being  frequently  in  bad  condition,  it  is 
advisable  for  Travellers  to  go  down  the  Rhdne, 


The  country  between  Antibes  and 
Nice  is  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  embellished  with 
hedges  of  pomegranates,  myrtles, 
and  aloes  ; and  watered  by  the  Var, 
which  divides  France  from  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
Travellers  going  to  Nice  were  for- 
merly obliged  to  ford  the  Var,  an 
operation  which  was  alw’ays  un- 
pleasant, and  often  dangerous  ; but 
a long  wmoden  bridge  is  now  thrown 
over  that  torrent. 

ROUTE  FROM  LYON  TO  AVIGNON,  BY 
WATER. 5 

Families  who  wish  to  descend  the 
Rhdne  from  Lyon  to  Avignon,  may 
either  take  the  Coche-d ’ eau  to  them- 
selves for  10  Louis-d’ors,  or  perhaps  less, 
the  expense  of  putting  a carriage  on 
board,  and  disembarking  it  at  Avignon, 
inclusive  ; or  they  may,  for  the  same 
price,  hire  a private  boat.  Families  w'ho 
quit  Lyon  about  noon,  arrive  before  six 
in  the  evening  at  Condvietuc ; where  it  is 
usual  to  sleep.  The  views  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  between  Lyon  and  Con- 
drieux.  are  lovely  The  next  day’s  voyage 
is  to  Valence y between  which  Town  and 
Condrieux  the  views  are  enchanting.  A 
magnificent  chain  of  lofty  rocks  clothed 
with  vineyards,  and  crowned  with  ruins 
of  ancient  castles,  form  the  great  feature 
of  every  landscape;  while,  here  and  there, 
a small  village,  at  the  water’s  edge,  and 
sometimes  a large  town  in  a valley[be- 
tween  the  hills,  adds  to  the  richness  of 
the  scenery.  Deserted  Ch&teaux  and 
Covents,  placed  on  the  pinnacles  of  craggy 
rocks,  present  themselves  at  every  turn 
of  the  river ; and  these  rocks  frequently 
appear  in  such  wild  and  extraordinary 
shapes,  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  castles  with  giants  striding  on  their 
battlements.  This  scenery  is  rendered 
doubly  beautiful  by  the  immense  breadth, 
peculiar  clearness,  and  great  rapidity  of 
the  Rhdne.  Faience  (where  the  Post- 
house,  a tolerably  good  Inn.  is  the  usual 
sleeping-place  on  the  second  night)  com- 
mands a distant  view'  of  the  Alps,  and 
stands  directly  opposite  to  a picturesque 
rock,  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a castle. 
The  third  day’s  voyage  displays  view’s  of 
the  Alps  ; and  early  in  the  afternoon 
Travellers  reach  the  Pont  S.  Esprit; 
passing  under  the  middle  arch,  without 
experiencing,  in  consequence,  any  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  provided  their  "boat- 
men be  skilful.  This  celebrated  Bridge, 


if  possible.  Steam-boats  ascend  and  descend 
the  Rhone  several  times  a week,  in  summer, 
when  the  river  is  not  too  low.  The  voyage 
from  Lyon  to  Avignon  is  accomplished  in  only 
13  hours.  J 
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3000  feet  in  length,  is  built  with  con- 
summate skill  and  beautiful  simplicity; 
and  owes  its  existence  to  Monks  of  tbe 
order  of  S.  Saturnin ; who  devoted  a 
large  sum  of  money,  offered  at  the  shrine 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  constructing  this  Bridge,  which 
was  commenced  in  1265,  finished  in 
1309,  and  named  Pont  S.  Esprit  by  its 
founders. 

The  Inn  at  S.  Esprit  (the  usual  sleep- 
ing place  on  the  third  night)  is  flood;  and 
the  voyage  hence  to  Avignon  is  accom- 
plished in  four  hours  the  next  morning. 
There  are  two  Castles,  opposite  to  each 
other,  not  far  from  the  Pont  S.  Esprit, 
which  form  a picturesque  view  : but  near 
Avignon,  the  country  is  fiat,  and  the 
prospects  are  uninteresting. 

ROUTE  FRON  AVIGNON  TO  N1SMES  AND 
MONTPELLIER.  * 

1|  La  Bigude  de  Saze  — A third  horse 
allthe  year, both  goingand  returning. 

2 La  Foux  — A, third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 1 

li  5.  Gervasu — A third  horse  all  the 
vcar,  both  going  and  returning. 

It  Nismes — This  City,  anciently  called 
Nemausus,  and  said  to  contain  about 
40, OCX)  inhabitants,  is  ornamented 
with  handsome  modern  buildings  ; 
but  more  particularly  worth  seeing 
on  account  of  its  Antiquities,  one  of 
which,  called  La  Maison  Quarre'e}  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a Corinthian 
Temple,  erected  by  Grecian  artists, 
and  dedicated,  by  the  people  of 
Nismes,  about  the  year  of  Rome, 
754,  to  Cuius  and  Lucius,  Sons  of 
Agrippa.  This  splendid  specimen  of 
ancient  architecture  is  in  high  pre- 
servation. It  has  a spacious  Portico, 
supported  in  front  by  six  fluted  Co- 
rinthian Columns,  and  three  on 
each  side,  reckoning  those  in  the 
angles  twice.  Several  Steps  lead  to 
this  Portico,  which  is  the  only 
entrance  to  the  interior  building, 
and  the  only  opening  for  light.  The 
interior  building  has  30  columns  ; 
10  being  detached  from  the  walls, 
and  20  joined  to  them.  Tbe  Columns 
are  27  feet  3 inches  high  ; and  2 feet 
9 inches  in  diameter.  The  total 
length  of  this  Temple  is  77  feet ; its 
breadth  38  feet  6 inches;  and  its 
elevation  64  feet.  The  Cornices  and 
Friezes,  which  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  are  finely  ex- 
ecuted: as  likewise  are  the  Capitals  ; 
particularly  those  parts  representing 
olive-leaves.  Another  ancient  Fabric 
peculiarly  well  preserved  is  the  Am- 


phitheatre ; the  exterior  Walls  of 
which,  the  Porticoes,  Columns, 
Pilasters,  and  other  Architectural 
Ornaments  are  nearly  perfect.  The 
form  of  this  Edifice  is  oval ; its 

?:reatest  diameter  being  440  French 
eet ; its  smallest  320;  its  circum- 
ference 1100;  and  its  height  70. 
Two  rows  of  Porticoes  form  two 
circular  Galleries,  one  above  the 
other;  each  being  composed  of  00 
Arcades,  separated  by  the  same 
number  of  Tuscan  Pilasters  in  the. 
first  range,  and  of  Doric  Columns  in 
the  second.  The  principal  entrances 
are  four  in  number;  and  one  of 
them  presents  a magnificent  Portico, 
crowned  with  Bulls’  Heads.  The 
circular  benches  for  Spectators,  said 
to  have  been  32  in  number,  are  from 
18  “to  20  inches  broad.  The  whole 
Edifice  is  constructed  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone ; and  those  seen  to 
project  from  the  top  of  the  outer 
wall  are  pierced  through  in  the 
centre,  for  the  purpose  ot  receiving 
the  masts  which  supported  the  awn- 
ing. A Fountain,  near  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  merits  ob- 
servation. This  Spring  rises  in  a 
Basin,  the  diameter  of  which  is 
about  70  feet,  the  depth  24 ; and 
sometimes,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  the  water  suddenly  increases, 
till  it  becomes  a considerable  river. 
A road  behind  the  Fountain  leads  to 
the  Turris  Magna,  so  called  because 
it  was  the  largest  of  tbe  90  Towers 
belongingto  the  Walls  of  tbe  ancient 
Town.  Its  form  is  pyramidical;  and 
(being  several  stories  high)  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  served  as  a Pharos. 
Not  far  distant  from  this  Tower  is 
an  nncient  Gate,  discovered  in  1791, 
and  denominated  La  Forte  de.Ce'sar. 
It  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  stone, 
consists  of  four  Arches,  and  bears 
an  Inscription  signifying  that  Ne- 
niausus  owed  its  Walls  and  Gates  to 
■ Augustus.  Another  ancient  Gate, 
called  La  Porte  dn  Nord,  may  be 
seen  at  Nismes.  The  Palais  de  la 
Justice  is  a handsome  modern  struc- 
ture, remarkable  for  the  Columns 
which  support  its  Pediment,  the 
superb  Hall  which  separates  the 
several  Courts,  and  the  elegant 
manner  in  which  each  Court  is 
decorated. 

Hotels,  Le  Louvre,  and  Le  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Between  three  and  four  leagues  from 
Nismes  is  the  Pont-de-  Gard,  an 
ancient  Aqueduct,  which  crosses  the 
river  Gard  or  Gardon,  and  extends 


1 Travellers  who  go  by  the  Pont  de  Gard,  on  their  way  to  La  Foux,  pay  an  extra  half-post 

V 6 
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« 25  English  miles,  uniting  two  moun- 
tains. The  superstructure  consists 
of  three  ranges  of  Arches  resting  on 
each  other.  The  channel  through 
w hich  the  water  passes  is  4 feet  3 in- 
ches in  breadth  ; 5 feet  6'  inches  in 
height  ; and  lined  with  the  Opus 
Signinum,  The  ranges  of  Arches 
are  374  feet  in  length  at  the  upper 

}>art  ; 158  feet  in  elevation  from  the 
evel  of  the  water  of  the  Gard  ; and 
22  feet  7 inches  in  breadth.  The 
blocks  of  stone  which  compose  this 
stupendous  Fabric  are  immense;  and 
the  whole  work  is  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  productions  of  antiquity. 
History  does  not  say  by  whom  it 
was  erected  ; but  the  initals  “ A.iE. 
A.”  still  distinguishable  on  it,  are 
supposed  to  mean  Aqneductus  JElii 
Adriani. 

13  Uchan — An  extra  quarter  of  a post 
is  paid  from  Nismes  hither. 

13  Lunel — celebrated  for  its  wines, 
li  Colombib'es 

13  Montpellier  — This  Town,  anciently 
cti\\*<\  Agatkopolis,  and  supposed  to 
contain  33,000  inhabitants,  has  long 
been  famed  for  its  climate  ; which, 
though  unfavourable  to  weak  lungs, 
is  in  some  respects  salubrious.  Rain 
seldom  falls  here : snow  and  fogs  are 
equally  uncommon  ; but  the  marin . 
or  sea-wind,  produces  damp  : ana 
the  vent  de  bise,  which  continually 
visits  Montpellier,  is  of  all  winds  the 
most  piercing.1  The  principal  Hotels 
are,  Le  Chevnl  blanc , L*H6tel  du 
Midi,  Le  petit  Paris,  and  Le  Palais 
Royal:  but  persons  who  purpose  to 
reside  any  length  of  time  at  Mont- 
pellier should  hire  a readv-furnished 
apartment,  and  have  their  dinner 
from  a Traileur.  Here  are  a Theatre , 
an  Aqueduct , and  several  pleasant 
Promenades.  Montpellier  and  Grasse 
are  famous  for  the  best  perfumes  in 
in  Frauce. 

The  Mason-Spider  is  an  extraordinary 
insect,  which  Naturalists  report  to 
be  found  only  near  Montpellier ; and 
on  the  Mountain  of  Cette,  not  far 
from  this  Town,  are  found  very  poi- 
sonous Scorpions. 

133  posts. 


1 The  vent  de  bisc  prevails  so  much,  in  all 
the  southern  part  of  France,  as  to  render  the 
climate  prejudicial  to  consumptive  persons : 
and  besides  this  objection  to  the  above-menl 
tioned  country,  there  is  another,  of  almost  equal 
magnitude,  namely,  the  natives  still  retain  the 
character  given  them  by  Horace : 

“ Novisque  rebus  itifidelix  Allobrox." 

'2  According  to  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Solon,  Pro- 
tus,  a rich  and  distinguished  merchant  of  anti- 
quay,  was  the  founder  of  Marseilles. 


ROUTE  FROM  AIX  TO  MARSEILLES  AND 
TOULON. 

2  Le  Grand-Pin  — An  extra  quarter  of 
a post  is  paid  on  quitting  Aix.  A 
third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going 
and  returning. 

2 Marseille  — Between  Le  Grand-Pin 
and  Marseilles,  and  about  half  a 
league  from  the  latter,  is  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  France. 

Marseilles,  anciently  called  Massilia, 
was  founded  it.  c.  539,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Phocaea,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
who  emigrated  from  their  country  to 
avoid  the  yoke  of  Cyrus.2  The  wis- 
dom of  its  laws,  its  commercial  pur- 
suits, and  its  fioelity  to  the  Romans, 
rendered  Massilia  in  early  ages  a 
place  of  great  consequence  : but  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  Pompey  against 
Caesar,  it  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  latter;  and  w'as  punished  with 
loss  of  independence,  wealth,  and 
power.  It  has  a capacious  and 
safe  Harbour  for  merchant-vessels, 
though  not  for  ships  of  war;  as  the 
greatest  depth  of  w'ater  is  only  four 
fathoms.  'I  he  entrance  to  the  Town, 
by  a magnificent  Promenade,  called 
Le  fours,  is  very  striking.  The  Ho- 
tel de  Ville , a splendid  Structure, 
w-as  built  by  Puget ; and  in  the  Great 
Council-Chamber  are  two  paintings 
by  Serre,  of  the  Plague  at  Marseilles. 
La  Consigne  contains  a Basso  Ri- 
lievo,  by  Puget,  representing  the 
Plague  at  Milan  ; and  a celebrated 
picture  by  David,  called  the  Plague 
of  S.  Roch.  The  Lassaretto  is  con- 
sidered as  the  best  in  Europe:  the 
Arch  of  7'rinmph,  leading  into  the 
town,  the  three  Gates  of  the  Public 
Cemetery  for  Catholics,  Protest- 
ants, and  Jews,  and  one  of  the  The- 
atres, deserve  notice ; and  the 
Inns  are  good.3 4  Marseilles  is  sup- 
posed to  have  upward  of  111,000 
inhabitants.  Its  Quay  and  Environs 
are  beautiful;  but  this  Town,  dur- 
ing summer,  is  infested  by  swarms 
of  musquitoes. 

An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Marseilles. 

2 Aubagne 

H Cujes 

2 Reansset — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 


3 L’Hdtel  des  Ambassadeurs , and  V Hotel  des 
Empgreurs,  are  two  of  the  best 

4 Two  French  Steam-packets,  The  Henry  IV, 
and  Sully,  of  the  first  class  for  strength,  and 
furnished  with  English  low-pressure  engines 
managed  by  experienced  English  Mechanics, 
run  regularly,  when  weather  permits,  between 
Marseilles  and  Naples,  touching  at  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  Civitavecchia.  Strangers  who 
wish  for  information  respecting  these  packets, 
should  apply  to  Messrs.  Basin,  Marseilles. 
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2 Toulon  — A third  horse,  during  the 
six  winter  months,  from  Toulon  to 
Beausset,  but  not  returning. 

114  posts. 

Toulon  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants;  and  its  Harbour,  one  of  the 
best  in  Europe,  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  line  of  battle  ships.  The  Naval 
Arsenal;  the  Docks  (particularly  that 
constructed  by  Grognard)  ; the  Forges; 
Sail,  Rope,  and  Must-Houses  ; the  Mili- 
tanj  Store- house  ; Fort  Jnubert ; the  Ho- 
tel tie  faille,  with  two  colossal  Perses,  in 
stone,  by  Puget ; and  the  Hupital  de  la 
Marine,  under  the  direction  ol  the  Soeurs 
Hospitaliires,  who,  like  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  Nuns  at  Lyon,  perform  the  duty  of 
nurses  in  this  City.  Here  are  several  good 
Hotels.  The  Croix  de  Malle  is  recom- 
mended by  Travellers. 

Near  Toulon  is  the  small  Town  of  Hy- 
ires,  opposite  to  some  Islands  of  the  same 
name  (anciently  called  the  Steechades), 
aud  about  one  league  distant  from  the 
Sea.  This  Town  is  so  much  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  its  climate  during 
winter,  that  Valetudinarians  are  sent 
hither  from  all  parts  of  France ; but  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  it  is  particularly 
unwholesome.  Oranges,  lemons,  and 
pomegranates,  grow  most  luxuriantly  at 
Hyferes  in  the  natural  ground  ; and  sugar- 
canes  are  said  to  do  so  likewise,  wnen 
properly  cultivated. 

ROUTE  PROM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX  AND 
BAYONNE  THROUGH  ORLEANS,  CHA- 
TEAUROUX,  LIMOGES,  AND  PERIGUEUX. 

14  Croix  de  Bernis 
1 Lanjumeau 
14  Arpajon 
14  Etrechy 
1 Etampes 
1 Mondesi  r 
14  Angerville 
12  Thoury 
14  Artenay 
1 Chevilte 

If  Orleans  — This  City  (anciently  Au- 
reliant)  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants. 1 The  Cathedral  merits 
observation,  and  the  environs  are 
delightful.  The  Faubourg  d’Olivet 
communicates  with  the  City  by  a 
celebrated  Bridge.  Orleans  is  em- 
bellished with  a University,  an 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a Public 
Library.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville  con- 
tains a portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans. An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Orleans,  and  on  entering, 
by  the  way  of  Fertd  S.  Aiibin.  Inns, 
L' Hotel  de  France,  L'H&lel  des 
Trois  Empereurs,  & c. 
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24  Fertd  S.  Aubin 
12  Gy ons 

12  Nouan-lc-Fuselier 
14  Sa/bris 
14  La  Loge 

2 Vierzon  — A small,  but  ancient 
Town  — Inns,  La  Croix  blanche, 
&c. 

14  Massay 
2 Fa  tan 
12  Maison  Netive 

2 Ch&tcauroux — This  Town  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  and  beautiful  plain. 
Best  Iuu,  S.  Catherine. 

2 Lottier 
12  Argent  on 
2 Fay 

24  Fitle-au-Brun 
24  Morterol 
2 Chanteloube 
2 Maison- rouge 

14  Limoges.  — This  City  (anciently 
called  Lemovices)  contains  22,000 
inhabitants.  The  ci-devant  Abbey 
of  S.  Martial  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  antiquity.  Best  Inn, 
L'  Hotel  du  Pdrigord.  An  extra 
quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Limoges. 

14  Aixe 
22  Chains 
14  La  Cotjuille 
2 Thiviers 
14  Palissons 

22  Perigueux  — This  City  (anciently 
called  Pretrocorif),  is  famed  for 
delicious  meat -pies.  Here  are  some 
Roman  Antiquities,  and  near  the 
Town  is  a Fountain,  remarkable 
for  the  daily  flux  and  reflux  of  its 
waters.  Best  Inn,  L'Hotel  de 
France. 

24  Massoutie 
2 Mucidan 
2 Monpun 
2 5.  Mddard 
24  Libourne 
12  Beychac 

12  Bordeaux  — An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  from  Beychac  hither. 

Bordeaux  (anciently  called  Burdigala), 
one  of  the  largest,  richest,  and  hand- 
somest cities  in  France,  is  seated  on  the 
Garonne,  and  supposed  to  contain  99,000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best  worth 
notice  are  — the  Cathedral,  ornamented 
with  two  lofty  Gothic  Spires  — the  Ex- 
change — the  Theatre — the  Quays  — and 
the  remains  of  Roman  Antiquities.  The 
wines  of  Bordeaux  are  excellent;  although 
the  climate,  during  winter,  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  foggy,  damp,  and  cold. 
Best  Inn,  L’Hotel  de  France. 

12  Boitscaut — An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Bordeaux. 

12  Cast  res 
14  Cerons 
14  Langon 


1 Orleans  is  a remarkably  cheap  town  for  permanent  residence. 
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2 Bazas — Inn,  Le  grand  Paris. 

24  Captieux 
2 Poteau 
24  Roquefort 
14  Caloy 

14  Mont-dc-Marsan  — Inns,  L'Etoile , 

&c. 

15  Camp  ague 
2 Tartus 

14  Ponto?is 

15  S.  Paul-les-Dax 
2 S.  Geours 

2 Cantons 
2 Ondres 

14  Bayonne' — This  Town  is  finely  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Nive 
and  the  Adour.  The  Cathedral  is 
a venerable  Edifice.  Travelling- 
beds  may  be  purchased  at  Bayonne. 
Inns.  L' Hotel  du  grand  Commerce , 
S.  Mar  tin , &c. 

1094  posts.1 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BORDEAUX 
THROUGH  ORLEANS,  BLOIS,  TOURS,  POI- 
TIERS, AND  ANGOULEME. 

145  Orleans 
14  Saint  Ay 
14  Beaugency 
14  Mei' 

14  Menars 

1 Blois — This  Town,  which  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  is  built 
in  an  amphitheatrical  form  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The 
Chateau , now  converted  into  bar- 
- racks,  is  remarkable  for  a Tower, 
called  that  of  Mary  de’  Medici, 
her  Stone  Work-table,  a curious 
Staircase,  and  some  Dungeons  and 
Oubliettes , which  merit  notice  ; as 
likewise  does  an  Aqueduct  con- 
structed by  the  Romans  in  the  form 
of  a grotto,  and  so  spacious  that 
several  persons  may  walk  in  it  abreast 
14  Chousy 
14  Feuves 
14  Amboise 

14  La  Frilliere 

15  Tours — This  Town,  anciently  called 

7'urones.  and  * pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Loire,  contains  23,000  inha- 
bitants. The  Bridge  1335  feet  long 
— the  Quays — the  1 'owers  of  the 


1 A third  horse  throughout  the  year  at  every 
post,  both  going  and  returning,  between  Orleans 
and  Argenton. 

A third  horse  throughout  the  year  from 
Argenton  to  Fay,  but  not  returning. 

A third  horse  all  the  year  between  Fay  and 
S.  Pardoux,  both  going  and  returning. 

A third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months, 
both  going  and  returning,  between  Bordeaux 
and  Langon. 

A third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Langon  and  Captieux. 


ancient  Abbey  of  S.  Martin  — and 
the  Promenade  du  Mail,  deserve 
notice.  The  Cathedral  Library 
contains  valuable  Manuscripts. 

Tours  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
situations  in  France  for  a permanent 
residence;  the  society  there  being 
good,  the  surrounding  country  beau- 
tiful, and  the  climate  salubrious, 
because  seldom  visited  by  the  vent 
de  bise : added  to  which,  provisions 
and  house-rent  are  cheap. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  lours,  except  by  way  of 
Monnoye.  Inns,  L' Hotel  d' Angle- 
terre ; Le  Faisunt , &c. 

2 Montbazon 

1 Sorigny 

2 Sainte-Maure 
2 Ormes 

14  Ingrande 
1 Chdtelleranlt 
l Barres-de- Nintre 
1 Tricherie 

1 Clan 

2 Poitiers  — This  Town,  formerly  called 

Pictaviumy  and  once  the  Capital  of 
the  Pictavi.  is  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Clain  and  the  Boivre, 
and  supposed  to  have  about  22,000 
inhabitants.  Here  are  remains  of 
an  Amphitheatre  and  an  Aqueduct 
erected  by  the  Romans;  and  here 
also  is  a Cathedral  begun  during  the 
11th  century,  by  Henry  II,  of  Eng- 
land. The  architecture  is  Gothic, 
and  the  Choir  much  admired.  A 
memorable  conflict  took  place  in 
the  vicinity  of  Poitiers,  between  the 
French  King  and  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  Inns,  L' Hotel  de  France ; 
de  1' Europe ; de  la  Postet  See. 

1 Croutelle 

2 Vivonne 
1|  Mi  nitres 

1 Cnuhc-  Ferae 
14  Chaunay 
1 Maisons  Blanches 
14  R a flee 

1 Negres 
If  Mansle 

2 Churet 

14  Angoul£me  — This  Town,  which 
commands  a delightful  prospect,  is 
watered  by  the  Charente,  and  fa- 
mous for  brandy,  called  Cognac,  aud 


A third  and  fourth  horse  all  the  year,  both 

foing  and  returning,  between  Captieux  and 
'oteau. 

A third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  between  Poteau  and  Roquefort. 

A third  horse  all  the  year,  both  going  and 
returning,  and  a fourth  horse  going,  but  not 
returning,  from  Caloy  to  Mont-de-Marsan. 

A third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year,  both  going  and  returning,  between  Mont- 
de-Marsan  and  Bayonne. 
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considered  as  the  best  in  France. 
Angoul£me  contains  15,000  inha- 
bitants. 

2 limit  let 

1 Pelignac 

2 liarbezieux 

1 J Reignac 

1}  Granite 

2 La  Garde-Montlieu 

1 Chiersac 

2 Cavignac 

2|  Cubzuc 

1 Charbon-Blanc 

9 Bordeaux 

711  posts.1 

CANAL  OF  LANGUEDOC. 

Tiie  Canal  of  Languedoc,  begun  by 
Henry  IV,  and  about  200  miles  in  length, 
unites  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Steam-boats  ascend  the  Garonne  from 
Bordeaux  as  far  as  Marmande  ; a Barge 
is  10  days  going  against  the  stream  to 
Toulouse,  three  days  in  descending. 
Between  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  dur- 
ing summer,  the  Garonne  is  occasion- 
ally so  shallow  that  boats  cannot  pass. 
A Canal-boat  {bateau  de  poste)  starts  re- 
gularly every  morning  from  Toulouse  to 
Beziers.  The  passage  by  canal  occupies 
36  hours.  10  hours  longer  than  by  dili- 
gence : the  chief  cabin  is  said  to  be  com- 
fortable. The  Canal  shuts  for  six  weeks 
in  August  or  September,  that  it  may  be 
cleansed. 

The  towns  visited  by  Travellers  who 

fiursue  this  route  are,  Bordeaux,  Tou- 
ouse,  Villefranche,  Carcassoune,  Beziers, 
and  Adge  ; where  vessels  bound  for  Mar- 
seille may  be  heard  of  daily,  by  an  appli- 
cation at  the  Custom-house. 

Travellers  may  go  from  Paris  to  Cette 
by  the  inland  navigation. 

The  passage  by  sea,  for  one  person, 
from  Cette  to  Leghorn,  costs  three  Na- 
oleons  ; and  from  Marseille  to  Leghorn, 
ve  Napoleons. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BREST. 

24  Versailles  — An  extra  half-post  is 
paid  on  quitting  this  town. 

24  Pont- Char  train 
14  La  Queue 
l4  Hourtan 
1 Maroiles 
14  Brett x 
li  Nonancourt 
14  Tt  Hie  res 


1 From  Ndgres  to  Mansle,  and  vice  verso, 
a third  horse  for  the  six  winter  months — ditto 
from  Mansle  to  Churet — ditto  from  Petignac 
to  Barbezieux  — ditto  from  La  Graulle  to  La 

Garde-Montlieu— ditto  from  Chiersac  to  Ca- 
vignac. An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  from 


14  Vemeuil 
2 S.  Maurice 
2J  Marrtagne 
2 Mesle-sur-Sarthe 
14  Mdnilbroust 

14  Alencon  — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this  town. 

14  <>.  Ben  is  sur  S art  on 
14  Prez-en-Pail 
2 Ribay 
2 Mayenne 

2 Martigni — The  Inn  here  is  very 
comfortable. 

2 Laval  — This  Town  contains  15,000 
inhabitants ; there  are  quarries  of 
jasper  in  its  vicinity.  Hotels,  La 
Tete  Noire,  & c. 

24  Gravelle 

2 Vitr^  — A considerable  Town. 

2 Chdteaubourg 
14  Noyal 

14  Rennes — This  Town,  watered  by  the 
rivers  Vilaine  and  Ille,  contains 
30,000  inhabitants.  Its  original  name 
is  said  to  have  been  Caudate;  but 
under  the  Roman  Emperors  it  was 
called  Urbs  Rednnis,  from  being 
peopled  by  the  Redones,  a Tribe  of 
the  Armorici.  The  Public  Library 
at  Rennes  consists  of  about  S0,000 
volumes  ; among  which  are  several 
valuable  Manuscripts  and  rare  Edi- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  Works,  the 
spoils  of  neighbouring  Monasteries. 
Inns,  L’ Hotel  de  France,  L’Hotel 
des  Voyageurs,  &c. 

14  Pad 
14  Bedd 
14  Montauban 
24  Broons 
14  Langnuldre 
2 Lamballe 

24  S.  Brieuc  — This  Town  has  a good 
Port  — Inns,  La  Croix  blanche, 
& c.  Remains  of  a Druidical  Tem- 
ple, a Roman  Road,  and  three 
Temples  dedicated  to  Mars,  may  be 
found  here,  and  in  the  vicinity. 

2 Ch&telaudren 
14  Guingamp 
24  Belleile-en-terre 
24  Pontou 

2 Morlaix  — This  Town  stands  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Jarleau  and 
Kent.  Its  Port  is  capacious  ; and 
its  Quays  are  substantially  built 
with  granite.  L’Hbtel  de  France  is 
a good  Inn. 

24  Landiviziau 
2 Landerneau 

24  Brest2 — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 


Cubzac  to  Charbon-Blanc,  on  account  of  the 
ferry. 

2 Post-masters  are  allowed  to  put  on  a third 
horse  at  almost  every  stage  between  Montagne 
and  Brest. 
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on  entering  this  town,  and  on  quit- 
ting it. 

754  posts. 

Brest,  anciently  called  Brivates,  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  26,000  inhabitants;  and 
its  Harbour,  one  of  the  safest  in  Europe, 
is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  500  ships 
of  war.  The  Quays  and  the  Avstnal 
merit  notice.  The  principal  Inns  are, 
L'Hdtel  de  Provence ; Le  Grand  Mo- 
narqtte ; La  Tour  d’ Argent ; and  Le 
grand  Turc . . 

Another  road  from  Brest  to  Pans, 
through  Lambatte,  Dol,  Maiennt,  and 
A leaf  on,  is  five  posts  shorter  than  the 
road  already  described. 


[Appendix. 

Nord.  Dunkirk  is  supposed  to  contain 
near  90,000  inhabitants. 

ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  OSTEND,  THROUGH 
YPRES. 

2 Wameton 

2 Ypres  — The  Church  of  S.  Martin 
— and  the  Canal  of  BOsingen , merit 
notice. 

2$  Dixmu/le 

3 Ostende  — See  (under  “ Appendix, 

Germany,”)  the  route  from  Vienna 
through  Katisbon  and  Brussels  to 
Ostend. 

:>i  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  LILLE  TO  BRUSSELS. 


FRANCE. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  DUNKIRK. 


)|  Bonrget 
1#  Louvres 
li  Chapelle-en-serval 
1 Sen  Us 

li  Pont  S.  Maxence 
l|  Bois-de-Lihus 
1|  Gourney 
1 Cuvilly 
1 Conche-les-Pots 


1}  Hoye 
1 Fonches 

1 Marchd-le-pot 
li  P&ronne  — Inns, 

tin,  &c. 

2 Fins 

li  Botiavy 
li  Cambray 
li  Bac-Aabencheul 
li  Douay  — Inns, 


Hotel  de  S.  Mar- 


Hotel  de  I'Europe, 


&c. 


SPont-u-Marcq 

Lille 

2 Annentieres 
li  Bailleul 
21  Cassel 

2i  Berg-S.-Winox 
1 Dunkerque 


38J  posts. 

Dunkirk,  so  called  from  the  Saxon  word. 
Dun  (which  signifies  an  elevated  and 
open  place),  and  Kirk  (likewise  a Saxon 
word,  which  means  a church),  is  a pretty 
town,  standing  near  extensive  downs. 
S.  Eloi,  during  the  7th  century,  built  a 
small  church  here  ; and  another  Church, 
erected  during  the  15th  century,  and  em- 
bellished with  a modern  Portico,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  same  Saint.  The  Roadstead 
of  Dunkirk  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe ; 
the  Quay  merits  notice:  and  the  best. 
Inns  nre,  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre ; the 
Cheval  volant;  the  Hotel  de  Flandres  ; 
the  Hotel  du  Sauvage;  and  the  Hdteldu 


Is  Pont-u-Tressain 
if  Tournay 
2 Leuze 
1*  Ath 
21  Knghien 
1|  Hall 

2 Brussels  — See  (under  “ Appendix, 
Germany,”)  the  route  from  Vienna, 
through  Katisbon  and  Brussels,  to 
Ostend. 

12}  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  OSTEND,  THROUGH 
BRUSSELS. 

li  Bonrget 
2 Mesnil-Amclot. 

1 Hammartin  — This  place  commands 

a fine  view;  and  tne  ruins  of  the 
Castle  are  picturesque. 

1{  Nanteuil-  Haudouin 
if  Ldvignen 

2 Fillers-  Cotterets 
li  Verte-Fcuille 

li  Soissons  — Anciently  called  Sues- 
siones,  is  supposed  to  contain  8,000 
inhabitants.  The  Cathedral,  and  the 
ci-devant  Abbey  of  S.  Midard , where 
Louis  le  LHbonnaire  was  confined 
by  his  children,  merit  notice.  The 
environs  of  this  City  are  charming. 
An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on  quilting 
Soissons.  — Inns,  Le  Lion  rouge, 
&c. 

2 Faurains 

2i  Laon  — Prettily  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill. 

24  Marie 
li  Vervins 
2f  La  Capelle 
2 Avesnes 

2 Maubeuge  — When  Travellers  are 
obliged  to  send  for  horses  to  Don- 
zies,  they  pay,  in  consequence,  an 
extra  half-post. 

2J  Mods  — The  famous  battle  of  Ge- 


i From  Dunkerque  to  Paris,  through  Amiens,  is  34  posts  j and  through  S.  Omer,  Arras,  an 
Peronne,  37  posts.  . _ 
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nappe,  which  took  place  in  1792,  was 
fought  near  Mons — The  Abbey  de 
Waulru  merits  notice. 

1 Casteau 

U Rraine-le- Comte 

2 Halle 

2 Brussels  — There  is  another  road,  in 
distance  344  nosts  from  Brussels  to 
Paris,  through  Valenciennes.  Both 
roads  are  chiefly  paved,  and  tolerably 
good ; though  in  some  places  they 
want  repair.1 
U Asche 
l|  A lost 

2 Quadrecht  j 

14  Gand 
2 Alteren 
2 Bruges 
2 Ostende. 

48f  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  RHEIMS 
AND  SEDAN,  TO  LIEGE. 

125  Soissons — See  the  Route  from  Paris, 
through  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 

24  Braine 
14  Fumes 
I4  Jonchery 

2 Reims  — This  Town,  anciently  de- 
nominated Durocortoruniy  or  I)u- 
rocortum , is  celebrated  for  being  the 
place  in  which  Clovis,  during  the 
year  469,  was  baptized  by  S.  Remy  ; 
and  where  several  Kings  of  France 
have  subsequently  been  crowned. 
The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  is  a vene- 
rable Gothic  Pile,  which  contains  an 
ancient  Roman  Sarcophagus,  im- 
properly called  the  Tomb  of  Jovinus. 
The  Porte  de  Mars,  likewise,  is 
ancient ; and  seems  to  have  been  a 
triumphal  Arch,  erected  in  honour 
of  one  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Town  amount  to 
30,000;  and  the  best  Inn  at  present 
(1831)  is  the  H&tel  de  C Europe.  At 
Courtagnon  and  M6ri,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims,  a large  number 
of  fossils  are  continually  Discovered. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Rheims. 

2 hie 
24  Rethel 
14  Sauce-au-  Bois 
14  Launoy 


1 Persons  who  go  from  Brussels  to  Paris, 
through  Genappc,  Valenciennes , Mons,  Cam- 
bray,  and  S.  Quentin,  should  visit,  at  the  last- 

named  Town,  the  Tunnel  cut  through  solid 
rocks,  and  passing  three  miles  under  ground, 
to  facilitate  the  inland  navigation  from  Cam- 
bray  to  the  Capital.  This  Tunnel,  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  works  of  Napoleon,  is  well  ven- 
tilated, lighted  by  means  of  lamps,  and  usually 
provided  with  water  about  six  feet  deep.  It 


24  Meziferes — An  extra  quarter  of  a 
post  is  paid  on  quitting  this  town. 
A third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Rethel  and  Launoy,  and  Launoy  and 
Mezi&res. 

2f  Sedan  — Here  is  a good  Arsenal  and 
a Cannon-foundery.  The  great  Tu- 
renne  was  born  at  Sedan.  Best 
Inns,  La  Croix  d'Or,  and  La  Croix 
d* Argent.  * 

3  Palliseux 
24  Tellin 
2 Marche 
2 Bonzin 
2 Nandrin 

2 Liege  — See  (under  “ Appendix, 
Germany,")  the  Route  from  Brus- 
sels, through  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Liege,  to  Spa.2 * 

46  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  CHALONS-SUR-MARNE,  S. 
DIZIER,  BAR-I.E-DUC,  NANCY,  LUNE- 
VILLE,  PHALZBURG,  AND  SAVERNE. 

14  Bandy — This  Town  gives  its  name 
to  the  neighbouring  forest. 

2 C/aye  — Between  Paris  and  Meaux 
is  a plain,  famed  for  the  retreat  of 
the  Swiss,  in  1567,  under  Pfyffer, 
w'ho  escorted  Charles  IX,  Catherine 
de’  Medici,  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  in  safety  to  Paris,  by  cutting 
his  way  through  the  army  of  their 
enemies. 

2 Meaux  — This  Town  stands  in  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the 
Marne,  ana  was  the  first  place  which 
deserted  the  party  of  the  League, 
and  submitted  to  Henry  IV.  Over 
one  of  the  gates  are  these  words: 
Henricum  prima  agnovi.  Good 
cheeses  are  made  at  Meaux.  Inns, 
La  Sir  cue.  La  Croix  d'Or,  & c. 

14  S.  Jean 

1 La  Fert4~ sous- J unary e — A small 

Town  embellished  with  pretty  walks. 

2 La  Ferme-de- Paris 

14  ChAteau  Thierry  — The  birthplace 
of  La  Fontaine.  Inns,  Les  Mari- 
niers. 

1 Crd&ancy 

14  Dormans — Inn,  Le  Lion  (C  Or. 


admits  one  barge  only  at  a time,  towed  by  men, 
who  have  a commodious  gallery  to  walk  in. 

* According  to  the  French  Post- Book  of  1831, 
the  distances  between  Palliseux  and  Liege  are 
as  follows : — 

Tel/in 
2|  Marche 

24  Bonsaint,  or  Bonzin 
2|  Fraineux 
3 Liege. 
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1 Port-d-Binson 

2 Epernay  — Famed  for  its  wines. 

2 Jutons 

2 Ch&lons-sur-Marne  — the  ancient 
Emu  Catalaunnniy  contains  two 
remarkable  edifices,  the  Cathedral 
built  in  the  13th  century;  and  the 
Hotel  de  Villa  but  what  chiefly 
merits  notice  is  the  Promenade  called 
Le  Jard.  Near  this  City  Attila  was 
defeated  by  the  Franks  and  Romans. 
Best  Inns,  La  Cloche  d'Or ; Le  Pa- 
lais-Royal; La  Ville  de  Paris ; La 
Croix  d'Or;  and  La  Ville  de  Nancy. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  this  town. 

2 La  Chaussfe 

2 Vitro-  8 ur- Marne  — Built  by  Fran- 
cis I. 

2 Longchamp 

1$  S.  JJizier  — Here  the  Marne  becomes 
navigable. 

1$  Saudrupt 

1 } Bar-le-Duc — Famous  for  sweetmeats, 
trout,  and  excellent  wine.  Inns, 
Le  Cygne , &c. 

2 Ligny 

1 S.  Aubin 

1*  Void  — Inn,  L’Aigle  Royal. 

Lay-Saint-  Remy 

1$  'Foul — The  principal  Church  merits 
notice.  The  wines  of  Toul  are  good. 

1$  Velaine 

1$  Nancy — This  fine  City  suffered  cruelly 
from  a battalion  of  Republicans, 
w'ho  passed  through  it  in  1792,  ana 
destroyed  all  the  chef s-d' oeuvres  of 
art  they  unfortunately  met  with. 
The  Place  Ruyale  merits  notice,  as 
do  the  Tombs  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Lorrain.  in  the  ci-devant  Francis- 
can Church . The  Cloister  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans au  bon  secours  contains  the 
Grave  of  Stanislaus , the  great  em- 
bellisher of  this  City.  The  theatre 
is  pretty,  and  the  Hotel  de  petit 
Paris  and  the  Hotel  Royal  are  the 
principal  Inns.  An  extra  quarter 
of  a post  is  paid  on  quitting  Nancy. 

2 Domballe 

1 J Luneville 

lj  Bcnam&nil 

2 Jllamont 

2 Herning 

1 Sarrcburg — Here  the  Sarre  becomes 
navigable. 

1 Hommarting 

1 Pkalsburg 

1J  Savei'ne  — The  road  over  the  moun- 
tain of  Sa verne  is  much  celebrated, 
and  does  honour  to  human  industry. 

1}  Wasselonne 


4 Blenheim 
1|  Strasburg. 

61  posts.1 

Strasburg  (anciently  called  Argentora - 
turn)  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Its 
Cathedraly  denominated  the  Munster , is 
a magnificent  Gothic  Edifice,  with  em- 
bellishments of  various  ages.  The  Choir 
was  built  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
and  escaped  the  mischief  which  happened 
to  this  Church  in  the  1 1th  century.  The 
Nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century. 
The  stupendous  Belfnjy  begun  in  1229, 
w'as  not  finished  till  200  years  afterwards. 
It  is  a wonderful  structure,  461  English 
feet  above  ground  ; a height  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Egypt. 
The  Munster  Clock  is  a masterpiece  of 
the  mechanical  art ; and  the  interior  of 
the  Church  contains  fine  specimens  of 
Painted  Glass.  The  Mausoleum  of  Mar- 
shal Sa.vet  in  the  Church  of  S.  Thomas ; 
the  Military  Hospital , Barracks,  and 
Store  houses  y and  the  wooden  Bridge 
thrown  over  the  Rhinef  deserve  notice. 
In  the  Arsenal  is  the  Armour  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  of  Sweden  ; and  on  one  of  the 
Islands  formed  by  the  Rhine  is  an  elegant 
Monument,  erected  by  Napoleon  to  the 
memory  of  General  Desaix.  Strasburg 
contains  a Public  Library  (open  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays), 
and  a handsome  Theatre  built  of  stone. 
Inns,  Ij  Hotel  de  V Esprit;  V Hotel  de 
la  Fleur;  L' Hotel  da  Poele  des  Vi- 
gnerons ; &c. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  STRASBURG, 
THROUGH  TROYES,  LANGRES,  VESOUL, 
BELFORT,  AND  BASLE. 

19$  Troyes.  Inns,  L' Hotel  du  Mulet,  & c. 
2$  Montierame 
1$  Vandveuvre 

2$  Bar-sur-Aube  — Celebrated  for  its 
wines. 

12  Colombey 

1 Snzennecourt 

2 Chaumont  — The  Front  of  the  Col- 

lege Church  is  admired.  Best  Inn, 
L'Arbre  df  Or. 

2 Vesaignes 

2 Langres — This  is  the  highest-situ- 
ated Town  in  France.  Several  Ro- 
man Antiquities  have  been  found 
here ; and  the  Peristyle  of  the  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  appears  to  be  the 
remains  of  a Pagan  Temple.  Inns, 
L'FUoilcy  and  La  Comete , the  latter 
outside  of  the  walls. 


1 A third  horse  all  the  year  between  Eper- 
nay and  Jalons. 

Ditto  between  S.  Dizier  and  Saudrupt 
Ditto  between  Saudrupt  and  Bar-le-Duc. 
Ditto  between  Ligny  and  S.  Aubin. 


Ditto  between  Velaine  and  Nancy. 

Ditto  between  Blamont  and  Homing. 

Ditto  between  Saveme  and  Wasselonne^ 

A third  horse  during  the  six  winter  months, 
between  Ittenheim  and  Strasburg. 
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14  Griff onottes 
14  Fay-BiUot 
14  Cintrey 

14  C'ombeau-Fontaine 
14  Port-sur-Saone 

14  Vcsoul  — Celebrated  for  its  Wines. 
Principal  Inns,  Lei  Diligences; 
L'Aigienoir;  La  Tile  d'Or.  At 
Leugne , a Village  to  tbe  east  of 
Vesoul.  there  is  a famous  Grotto. 
The  Mineral  Waters  of  Luxuel  are 
only  six  leagues  from  Vesoul. 

14  Calmoutier 

2 Lure  — This  Town  is  peculiarly  situ- 
ated on  an  Island  formed  by  a pond, 
and  surrounded  with  woods  and 
mountains. 

24  Champagney 

2 Belfort  — A strong  Town.  Principal 
Inns,  Le  Luxembourg ; La  Ville  de 
Versailles ; Le  Sanvage. 

2 Chavannes 
2 Althirk 
24  Mulhausen 

2 Basle  1 — Frontier-town  of  Switzer- 
land. See  (under  “ Appenoix,  Ger- 
many”) the  route  from  Augsburg 
to  Constance,  SchalThausen,  ana 
Basle.  Travellers  ought  to  avoid  ar- 
riving late  at  night  here,  lest  the 
gates  of  the  town  should  be  shut. 

1 S.  Louis-sous-Huningue 
14  Gros-Kempt 

2 Bantzenheim 
14  Fessenheim 

14  Neuf-Brisack — Built  by  Louis  XIV. 

The  Post-honse  is  out  of  the  town. 

2 Markolsheim 
24  Frisenheim 
14  Kraft 

2 Strasburgh  — You  drive  through  the 

beautiful  plains  of  Alsace,  and  dis- 
cover, at  a great  distance,  the  Mun- 

ster-Tower  of  Strasburg. 

744  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  UESAN9ON 
THROUGH  LANG  RES. 

344  to  Langrcs — See  “ Route  from  Paris 
to  Strasburg,  through  Troyes.” 

14  Lonjeau 

3 Champlitte 

2}  Gray — A pretty  Town.  Principal 
Inns,  La  Ville  de  Lyon,  and  Le 
Chapeau  rouge. 

13  Bonboillon 

14  Recologne 
2 Besan;on 

47  posts. 


1 Persons  who  like  water.parties  should,  if 
possible,  go  down  the  Ithlne  to  Strasburg. 

2 A third  horse  all  the  year  from  Lyon  to 
Bron  ; but  not  returning. 

Ditto,  from  Bourgoin  to  Eclosc ; but  not  re- 
turning. 


Besan?on,  anciently  called  Vesentio, 
and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a large  and  handsome  Town, 
seated  on  the  Doubs,  and  possessing  a 
strong  Citadel,  erected  on  a rock  by 
Louis  XIV.  Here  are  several  remains  of 
antiquity  ; the  most  interesting  of  which 
are,  an  Amphitheatre  of  120  feet  in  dia- 
meter ; a Triumpltal  Arch , and  the  ruins 
of  a Temple.  Principal  Inns,  L’Hotel 
National;  L’Hotel  de  France ; Ac.  The 
environs  of  this  town  are  picturesque ; 
and  contain  celebrated  Warm-Baths. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  GRENOBLE. 

593  To  Lyon— See  the  “Route  from 
Paris  to  Lyon,  by  Auxerre  and 
Autun.” 

14  Bron  2 

1 S.  Laurent- ties- Mures 
14  La  Verpitliere 

14  Bourgoin 
14  Kclose 

2 La  Frette 
14  Rives 

14  Voreppe 
2 Grenoble 

74  posts. 


This  City,  seated  on  the  Isere,  once 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges  ; and  Plancus, 
in  a letter  to  Cicero,  calls  it  Cularo ; but 
subsequently  this  name  was  changed  to 
Gratianopolisj  in  consequence  of  the 
erection  of  its  walls  by  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  whence  comes  the  word  Gre- 
noble. It  is  supposed  to  contain  22,000 
inhabitants ; and  gave  birth  to  Bayard, 
the  “ Chevalier  sans  peur  el  sans  re- 
proche,"  whose  Statue  ornaments  the 
College  here,  which  merits  notice : as  do 
the  Hotel  of  the  Prefect,  the  Palais  da 
Justice,  and  the  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Drac.  The  seven  Wonders  in  the  environs 
of  Grenoble,  (which,  by  the  by,  do  not 
quite  deserve  their  name,)  are — La  Tour 
sans  venin  — La  Fontaine  ardente  — La 
Montague  inaccessible — Les  Cures  de 
Sassenage — Les  Pierres  ophthalmiques  de 
Sassenage  — La  Marine  de  Briancon  — 
and  La  Grotte  de  N.  D.  de  la  Balnle. 

ROUTE  FROM  GRENOBLE  TO  GAP  ; 

leading  to  Mont-  Gencvre ; and  thence 
to  Turin,  by  way  of  Embry n,  Mont- 
Dauphin,  and  Briancon. 

2 Vizille — It  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  there  are  no  relays  of  post- 
horses  on  the  direct  line  from  Vizille 
to  Briancon  and  Alont-Genfevre ; 


Between  Eclose  and  La  Frette,  a third  horse 
during  the  six  winter  months,  both  going  and 
returning. 

A third  and  fourth  horse  throughout  the 
year  from  Voreppe  to  Rives,  but  not  returning. 
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as  a fine  Road  has  been  lately  made 
over  this  Alp,  which  is  considerably 
lower  than  Cenis.  and  provided  with 
a Convent  for  tue  accommodation 
of  Travellers. 

A third  horse  all  the  year  between 
Grenoble  and  Vizille. 

1 La  Frey  — A third  and  fourth  horse 

all  the  year,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. 

14  La  Mure — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

13  Souchons — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

13  Corps — A third  horse  all  the  year, 
both  going  and  returning. 

2 La  Guingnette-de- Boyer 
13  Brutinet 

13  Gap — The  last  Post-house  estab- 
lished on  this  Road,  is  at  Gap. 
Principal  Inns,  L*H6tel  de  Laval, 
and  L' Hotel  de  Marchand . 

13  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  GAP  TO  BRIAN£ON,  leading 

to  Mont - Genevre  and  Suza . 

2 Charges 

23  Embrun 

24  Saint  Crdpin 

3 B riant;  on 

10$  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PERPIGNAN, 
THROUGH  TOULOUSE. 

49  Limoges  — See  the  Route  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux. 

3 Pierre- Bit Jfiere 

14  Magnae 
1$  Massere 

23  Uzerche 

2 Saint  Pardoux 
14  Donzenac 
14  Brive 

24  Crcssensac 

2 Souillac 
24  Peyrac 

23  Pont-de- Rhodes 
23  Pdlacoy 

23  Cahors — Anciently  called  Cadnrci. 
Here  are  some  remains  of  a Roman 
Amphitheatre . 

3 Madeleine 
2 Caussade 

23  Montauban — A handsome  Town, 
beaut  jfully  situated  on  the  Tarn,  and 
containing 25,000  inhabitants.  The 
best  Inns  are,  1' Hotel  de  France  ; 
Le  grand  Soleil ; and  Le  Tapis  verd. 
An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Montauban. 

23  Canals 
13  S.  Jory 
23  Toulouse 

903  posts. 


This  City,  watered  by  the  Garonne,  and 
anciently  called  Tolosa , contains  55,500 
inhabitants.  It  was  once  the  Capital  of 
a Celtic  Tribe,  called  the  Tectosagae : they 
were  among  those  Gauls  who  pillaged 
Rome  under  Brennus,  and  attempted, 
some  time  after,  to  plunder  the  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Under  Augustus 
Tolosa  became  a Roman  Colony,  and  was 
subsequently  celebrated  for  the  cultiv- 
ation of  the  sciences.  The  Church  of  La 
Daurade,  now  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a Temple  consecrated  to 
Apollo;  and  the  rich  Temple  of  Minerva, 
which  was  sacked  by  the  Consul  Servilius 
Caepio,  stood  at  Tolosa.  Remains  may 
still  be  seen  of  an  Amphitheatre  about 
two  miles  from  the  Town  ; and  the  Bridge 
which  forms  a junction  between  Toulouse 
and  the  Faubourg  de  Saint  Cyprien,  is  an 
elegant  edifice,  terminated  by  a triumphal 
Arch,  constructed  according  to  the  de- 
signs of  Mansart.  The  Bridge  is  890  feet 
long,  and  remarkably  wide.  Toulouse 
stands  in  a fine  country,  embellished  with 
a distant  view  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  good  Inns,  L* Hotel  Baichere, 
&c. 

To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature, 
Calas,  an  innocent  man,  was  broken  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  in  this  Town,  during  the 
18th  century,  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

14  Castanet  — An  extra  quarter  of  a post 
is  paid  from  Toulouse  to  Castanet. 

14  Bassiege 

1 4 Villefranche 

24  Castelnaudary — This  Town  is  near 
the  great  Canal  of  Languedoc.  Inns, 
Notre  Dame , &c. 

14  Ville-pinte 

1 Alzonne 

23  Carcassonne — In  the  Upper-town  is 
a Castle  which  contains  some  old 
Law-deeds , written  in  a very  pecu- 
liar manner  upon  the  bark  of  trees. 
Principal  Inns,  L' Hotel  de  VAnge, 
V Hotel  de  S.  Jean;  and  L*  Hotel  de 
petit  Paris. 

2 Barbeirac 

14  Moux — This  Town  stands  in  a plain 
covered  with  olives,  vines,  corn,  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  encircled  by  bar- 
ren rocks. 

2 Cruscades 

23  iVarfomne— This  Town,  contiguous 

to  an  ancient  Canal,  made  by  the 
Romans,  is  known  to  have  existed 
300  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
Marius  established  a Colony  here, 
A.  u.  c.  636;  and  the  Place,  in  con- 
sequence, was  called  Narbo  Afarm 
tius ; and  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
tract  of  country  extending  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  Caesar  estab- 
lished a new  Colony  here.  Inns, 
V Hotel  de  Daurade , La  Poste , &c. 

24  Sigean 

2 Fitou 

13  Salccs 

2 Perpignan — The  great  Church  de- 
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serves  notice.  Best  Inn,  V Hotel 
des  Ambassadeurs . 

1 18  posts.1 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  LA  ROCHELLE, 
THROUGH  CHARTRES,  TOURS,  AND  POI- 
TIERS. 

22  Versailles 
2 Coignieres 

12  Rambouillet  — Here  is  a strong  Cas- 
tle, in  which  Francis  I,  expired. 

12  Epernon 

1 Maintenon 

22  Chartres  — anciently  called  Carnutes. 
The  Cathedral  and  its  Belfry  are 
worth  seeing.  Inns,  Le  grand  Mo - 
naraue , &c. 

2 La  Bourdiniere 
2 Bonnevul 

2 Chute  audun 
14  Cloye 
2 Peznu 
14  Vendome 
12  Nenve  S.  Amand 
12  Chateau- Regnault 
2 Monnoye 
12  Tours 
2 Montbaznn 

1 Sorigny 

2 S.  Maure 
2 Ormes 

14  In  grande 
1 Chutellerault 
1 Barres-de-Nintrd 
1 La  Tricherie 

1 Clan 

2 Poitiers 

1 Croutelle 
24  Lusignan 

14  Vi llledieu-du- Perron 

2 S.  Maixent 
12  La  Creche 

14  Niort — This  Town  has  a Gothic 
Churchy  which  was  built  by  the 
English.  Principal  Inns,  Le  Raisin 
de  Bourgogne ; Les  trois  Pigeons; 
V Hotel  de  la  Pair , &c.  Niort  is 
said  to  have  15,000  inhabitants. 

14  Frontenay 
14  Mauze 
1 La  Laigne 
12  NuailU 
1 Grolaud 


La  Rochelle  — Here  are  the  remains 
of  a celebrated  Dike . which  was  con- 
structed by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  La 
Rochelle  contains  15,000  inhabit- 
ants; its  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious; and  its  principal  Inns  are, 
L' Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs ; Les  trois 
Chandeliers;  L' Hotel  des  Princes . 
&c.  The  road  through  Tours  and 
Orleans  to  Rochelle  is  6*2  posts ; and 
that  through  Vendome , Toursy  Poi- 
tiersy  Niorty  and  SainteSy  69  posts 
and  a half.2 


614  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  CHERBOURG, 
THROUGH^  CAEN. 

1 Courbevoie 

12  S.  Germain-en-Laye 

14  Trie l 

1 Meulan 

2 Mantes 
14  Bonnieres 
2 Pacy 

2 Evreux —This  Town  is  called,  by 
Ptolemy,  Mediolanum  Aulercorum ; 
but  some  centuries  afterward  its 
name  was  changed  to  Civitas  Ebroi - 
corum.  At  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  Fauxburghs  of  Evreux,  is  seen 
the  splendid  Ch&teau  of  Navarre,  so 
called  from  having  been  built  by 
Jane,  Queen  of  that  country.  This 
Chateau,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Dukes  or  Bouillon,  is  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  residence  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and  now’  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  her  Son,  the 
late  Prince  Eugene  of  Leuchtenberg. 
It  is  a princely  mansion,  surrounded 
by  extensive  woods  and  noble  sheets 
of  water.  .... 

Evreux  contains  near  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  several  Inns. 

22  La  Commander ie 
2 La  Rivietre-  Thibouville 
14  Le  Marchd-neuf 
12  V Hotelier  ie 
12  Lisieux 
2 Estrcez 

12  Moult  . , 

2 Caen  — a large  City,  containing 
36,000  inhabitants,  is  seated  at  the 
continence  of  the  rivers  Odon  and 


i Postmasters  are  authorised  to  put  on  a 
third  horse  at  every  stage  between  Limoges 
and  Grizolles ; and,  at  Souillac,  the  Postmaster 
is  authorised  to  add  a pair  of  oxen  to  every 
four-wheeled  carriage,  going  either  to  Peyrac 
or  Cressensac;  charging  three  francs,  drink- 
money  for  the  driver  inclusive. 

A third  horse  all  the  year  between  Ville- 
franche  and  Castelnaudary ; for  the  six  winter 
months  between  Castelnaudary  and  Villepinte ; 
ditto,  between  Carcassonne  and  Barbeirac ; 
and  all  the  year  between  Narbonne  and  Per- 
pignan. 


2 A third  horse  all  the  year  between  Mon- 
nove  and  Tours.  . - 

Ditto,  for  six  months,  between  Tours  and 

QrinPSi 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  Poitiers  and  Lu- 
signan. 

Ditto,  all  the  year,  between  La  Crfeche  and 
La  Laigne. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  between 
La  Laigne  and  NuailW. 
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Orne.  and  remarkable  for  being  the 
burial-place  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, of  England : whose  Tomb  is 
in  the  Church  of  S.  Etienne.  The 
Steeples  of  this  Church  deserve  no- 
tice ; as  does  the  ancient  Abbaye 
aux  Hommcs , now  a Royal  College. 
The  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was  built  by 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
Queen  Matilda.  Some  of  the 
Churches  contain  beautiful  Stained 
Glass : and  the  basin  of  the  River, 
below  the  Town,  is  magnificent. 
Principal  Inns;  IS  Hotel  d'  Angle- 
terre ; ISHOtel  d' Fspagne,  L' Hotel 
de  la  Victoire ; and  V Hotel  de  la 
Place  Roy  ale.  This  is  a cheap  and 
eligible  City  for  a permanent  resi- 
dence. An  exfra  quarter  of  a post  is 
paid  on  quitting  Caen.1 

14  Brettiville  l' Orgueilleuse 

2 Bayeux 

14  Vaubadon 

24  Saint  Lo  — Inn,  Le  Soleil  levant. 

13  S.  Jean  Day 

14  Car entan 

14  Sainte-Mere-Eglise 

2 Valognes 

24  Cherbourg — The  improvements  made 
in  this  Harbour  by  Napoleon  highly 
merit  notice.  Inns,  L' Hotel  d'An- 
gleterre  ; Hotels  de  France , de  Lon - 
di  es , du  Nord , du  Gi'and  Monarque, 
and  de  la  Baraque. 

444  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  L’oRIENT, 
THROUGH  RENNES. 

45  Rennes— See  the  “ Route  from  Paris 
to  Brest.” 

2 Mordelles 

24  Plelan  ^ 

3 Ploermel 

1 Roc-S.  Andre 

2 Pon  t-  Guillemet 

2f  Vannes — supposed  to  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Dariorigum , is 
situated  on  the  Celtic  Monuments 
of  Carnac,  which  ought  not  to  escape 
a Stranger’s  notice.  Inns,  Le  Dau- 
phin, Le  Lion  d'  Or,  and  IS  Hotel  de 
France. 

2 Auray — Near  this  Town  is  a ci-devant 
Chartreuse , which  merits  notice. 

2 Landevan 

14  Hennebon 

14  L’ Orient — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
Towns  in  France.  It  stands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Scorff,  and  was 
built  by  the  French  East  India  Com- 


At  L’Isle  de  Plaisance,  near  Caen,  Public 
6alt  and  fresh  water  Baths  were  established, 
in  1833,  with  comfortable  apartments,  and  a 
good  Restaurant. 

2 A third  horse,  during  the  six  winter 
months,  between  Rennes  and  Plelan. 


pany.  Its  Port  lies  at  the  extremity 
of  a small  shallow  bay,  behind  the 
Island  of  S.  Michel.  Inns,  L' Hotel 
de  Commerce , L’Hdtel  de  France. 
&c. 

643  posts.2 


ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  NANTES. 

104  Dreux — See  the  Route  from  Paris  to 
Brest. 

14  Moryillette 

1 Chateauneuf 
2f  La  Louppe 
24  Rcgmalard 

2 Bellime 

2 S.  C6me-de-  Vaiz 
14  Bonndtable 
2 Savignd 

14  Le  Mans — This  Town,  watered  by 
the  Sarte,  contains  above  18,000 
inhabitants  : its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Celtic  word  Maen , a stone  ; 
and  a huge  monumental  stone  may 
still  be  seen  here,  joined  to,  though 
not  inserted  in,  the  west  end  of  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  a J&ne  Gothic 
Edifice,  begun  during  the  ninth 
century,  and  finished  in  1477.  Not 
far  from  Mans  are  remains  of  an 
Amphitheatre.  Inns,  Le  Croissant  ; 
Le  Dauphin  ; and  La  Boule  dSOr. 

2 Gudcelard 

1 Foulletourte 
24  La  Flee  he 
14  Durtal 

2 Suettee 

24  Angers — This  is  a large  Town,  seated 
on  the  Mayenne,  and  containing 
35,000  inhabitants.  Inns,  La  Boule 
dSOr;  Le  Lion  dSOr;  and  l^e  Che- 
val  Blanc. 

24  S.  Georges. 

1 Chamtoce 
14  Varades 
lj  Ancenis 
1$  Oudon 
If  La  Sailleraye 
If  Nantes. 

% 

494  posts. 

Nantes,  the  Condivicnum  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
Cities  in  France,  contains  80,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  built  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Eudre  and  Sevres,  and  has  12  Bridges, 
most  of  which  are  handsome,  as  likewise 
are  its  Streets  and  Squares.  It  contains 
a pretty  Theatre ; and  the  the  H6tel  de 


Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  PRlan  and 
Ploermel. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  between 
Ploermel  and  S.  Andr& 

Ditto,  the  whole  year,  between  S.  Andre  and 
Vannes. 
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Ville.  a modern  building,  does  honour  to 
its  Architect.  Nantes  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Namnetes,  to 
whom  it  belonged  in  times  past.  Inns, 
L'  Hotel  de  France , IS  Hotel  des  Etran- 
gersy  &c.  An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is 
paid  on  quitting  this  City. 

An  English  Gentleman,  who  lately 
made  an  excursion  from  Southampton  1 
to  Guernsey,  and  thence  to  S.  Malo, 
Rennes,  Nantes,  Tours,  and  Orleans, 

gives  the  following  account  of  expenses, 
;c. 

Passage  from  Guernsey  to  S.  Malo  for 
an  Adult,  in  the  Steam  Packet,  12.9. 
for  the  best  cabin,  and  8s.  for  the  fore 
cabin  ; and  for  a child,  under  10  years  of 
age,  half  price. 

The  Road  from  S.  Malo  to  Rennes  is 
rough  ; from  Rennes  to  Nantes,  better ; 
and  from  Nantes  to  Tours  and  Orleans, 
excellent.  ' 

The  banks  of  the  Loire,  between  Nantes 
and  Orleans,  are  enchanting.  Steam 
boats  navigate  the  Loire  from  Orleans  to 
Nantes,  one  of  the  most  delightful  aquatic 
excursions  in  France.  The  passengers 
land  every  evening,  that  they  may  eat 
and  sleep  on  shore ; and  the  fare,  from 
Orleans  to  Nantes,  does  not  exceed  20  or 
30  francs.  The  latter  is  a handsome  town, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  containing  excel- 
lent inns,  L S Hotel  de  F?'anccy  IS  Hotel 
des  Etrangers . Good  dinners,  table- 
wine  inclusive,  are  furnished  by  the 
Innkeepers  here,  at  three  francs  a head; 
and  a large  Family  may  live  very  com- 
fortably in  this  part  of  France  for  500/. 
per  annum.  Tours  is  a handsome  Town, 
containing  two  excellent  Inns,  The  Hotel 
d' Angle lerre.y  and  The  Faisan ; and, 
likewise,  an  English  Protestant  Chapel. 
Innkeepers  at  Tours  furnish  breakfast, 
without  tea,  for  one  franc  a head  ; dinner, 
table-wine  inclusive,  for  three  francs ; 
and  a bed  for  about  30  sous. 

The  fruit  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
delicious,  and  remarkably  cheap. 

ROUTE  FROM  NANTES,  THROUGH  RENNES, 
TO  ST.  MALO. 

if  Gesvres 

If  La  Croix- Blanche 
2 Nozay 
If  Derval 
If  Breharaye 
2 Rnuditn 
2 Bout-de-Lande 

2 Rennes  — The  butter  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
in  France ; particularly  that  made 
on  a farm  called  La  Prdvalave. 


1 A Steam  Packet  runs  between  Guernsey 
and  Southampton. 

2 A third  horse  all  the  year  between  Nantes 
and  Gesvres. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  between 
La  Croix.  Blanche  and  Novay. 


2 Hedd 

2f  Saint- Pierre-de - Plesgueyi 
If  Chuteauncuf 

If  Saint  Malo — An  extra'  half  post 
is  paid  if  the  tide  be  high. 

22 f posts.2 

Saint  Malo,  situated  in  the  Peninsula 
formerly  denominated  Aaron,  is  built 
upon  a rock  encompassed  by  sea,  and 
communicating  with  the  shore  by  a 
Causeway  called  the  Sillon. 

The  Port,  which  lies  between  the 
Town,  t lie  Dyke,  and  the  land,  is  spa- 
cious and  safe ; but  not  easy  of  access, 
owing  to  several  rocks  which  surround  it. 

The  Town  was  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Aleth  (situated  on  the  spot 
where  Saint  Seiran  now  stands),  who, 
being  exposed  in  the  8th  century  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates,  took  refuge  on  the 
rock  of  Aaron,  which  could  more  easily 
be  defended. 

The  Ramparts  and  Public  Walks 
command  a fine  prospect.  Inns,  UHCtel 
de  France , L' Hotel  des  Voyageursy  V Ho- 
tel de  Commercey  See. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  PLOMBIERES. 

21f  Chalons-sur-Marnc.  See  “ Route 
from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  through 
Ch&lons-sur-Marne.” 

2 La  Chaussdc 

2 Vitry-sur- Marne  — Inns,  L'Epce 
Roy  ale , La  Croix  d'Or , &c. 

2 Long  champ 
U Saint  Dizier 

If  Saudrupt * — A third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  returning. 
If  Bar-le-Duc — A third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  returning. 

2 Ligny 
2.  Houdelaincourt 

2*  Domremy — A third  horse  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 

If  JVeufchateau 
2 Houecourt 
2f  Mire  court 

2f  Darniculle  — A third  horse  for  the 
six  winter  mouths,  going  and  re- 
turning. 

If  Ejpinal 

2 Xertigny  — A third  horse  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  returning. 

If  Plombieres  — A third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going  and  returning. 

51f  posts. 

Plombieres,  a pretty  Town,  seated  on 
the  Angronne,  between  two  steep  Hills, 


Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  between 
Bout-de-Lande  and  Rennes. 

A third  horse,  all  the  year,  between  Rennes 
and  Hedd. 

Ditto,  during  the  six  winter  months,  between 
Hedd  and  Ch&teauneuf,  and  all  the  year  be- 
tween Chateauneuf  and  St.  Malo. 


4 
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and  reputed  to  contain  1,200  inhabitants, 
is  famed  for  its  Warm  Mineral  Waters, 
and  Baths. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  BARKEGES  AND 
BAGNERES. 

Bordeaux  — See  “ Route  from  Paris 
to  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.” 
Bouscaut  — A third  horse  for  the  six 
winter  months,  going  and  returning. 
Castres 
Cerons 

Langon — A third  horse,  for  the  six 
winter  months,  going  and  returning. 
Bazas — A third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Captieux  — A third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 

Poteau  — A third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and  re- 
turning. 

Roquefort'— A third  horse,  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  and  re- 
turning. 

Caloy 

Mont-de-Marsan  — Inns,  L'Etoile , 
and  La  Providence.  A third  and 
fourth  horse  throughout  the  year, 
going  and  returning. 

Aire  — A third  horse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 

Garlin — A third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Auriac  — k third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 

Pau — A third  norse,  throughout  the 
year,  going  and  returning. 

Pau,  the  birth-place  of  Henry  IV, 
of  France,  contains  about  11,000 
inhabitants  ; and  the  Cradle  of  the 
King,  made  with  the  shell  of  a large 
tortoise,  together  with  his  Statue 
in  marble  (and  a strong  likeness), 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  now  decaying 
Palace  where  he  was  born.  Provi- 
sions at  Pau  are  abundant  and  cheap ; 
Lodging-houses  good  ; and,  if  taken 
by  the  half-year,  a large  and  com- 
modious apartment  may  be  hired 
for  600  francs : the  Society  also  is 
good  ; and  the  situation  of  the  town 
lovely.1 

Lestelle  — A third  horse,  throughout 
the  year,  going  and  returning. 
Lourdes  — Inns,  La  Clef  H'Or ; Le 
Lion  d’ Or;  and  Les  Pyrenees. 
Pierrefitte — A third  horse,  through- 
out the  year,  going,  but  not  return- 
ing. Inn,  La  Poste. 

Luz  — A third  and  fourth  horse, 
throughout  the  year,  going  and  re- 
turning. Inn,  Cazaux's  Hotel. 
Barrages  — A third  aud  fourth  horse, 
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throughout  the  year,  going  and 
returning. 

115f  posts. 

Barrages,  situated  in  a mountainous 
country,  and  containing  about  700  in- 
habitants. has  long  been  famed  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  Mineral  Waters,  in  diseases 
of  the  liver,  rheumatic  affections,  and 
gunshot  wounds : but  the  barrenness  of 
the  soil  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
the  host  of  Cripples  who  are  its  occasional 
visiters,  render  this  Town  a melancholy 
abode. 

Not  far  distant  from  Barrages  is  Bag - 
ncres  de  Bigorret  a small  Town,  seated 
on  the  Adour,  and  celebrated  for  its 
Mineral  Waters,  and  Warm  Baths,  which 
were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  still  retain  great 
celebrity.  Spring  and  Autumn  are  the 
seasons  when  Invalids  frequent  Barrages 
and  Bagneres.  The  latter  is  furnished 
with  good  but  high-priced  lodgings  : pro- 
visions, however,  are  cheap ; and  for  a 
w’ell-cooked  dinner,  sufficient  for  two 
masters  and  tw’o  servants,  the  usual 
charge  is  three  francs. 

From  Bagnferes  an  interesting  excur- 
sion may  Be  made  into  the  P>*ren£es, 
(partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in 
chaises- A-por  tears ,),  through  the  fertile 
Valley  of  Campan  to  Grip  — Barrages  — 
Luz  — S.  Sauveur  (a  small  but  sweetly 
situated  Village,  composed  entirely  of 
Lodging-houses)  — Gavarnie , particu- 
larly worth  notice,  on  account  of  its 
romantic,  picturesque,  and  sublime  sce- 
nery — and  thence  back  to  Luz  — and  by 
Pien'efitte , and  Cauterets  (another  Wa- 
tering-place, which  is  much  frequented), 
through  Lourdes  to  Bagneres. 

ROUTE  FROM  PARIS  TO  METZ  AND 
MAYENCE. 

If  from  Paris  to  Bondy 
2 Claye 
2 Aleaux 

1$  St.  Jean  les- deux  -Jutneaux 

1 La  Ferte-sous-J ouarre 

2 La  Ferme-de  Paris 
1$  ChAteau  Thierry 

1 Crdsancy 
If  Dormans 

1 Port-k-Binson 

2 Epernay 
2 J a Ions 

2 Ch&lons-sur-Marne 
2 Somme - Vesle 
2 Orbcval 


< 


1 Pau  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  in 
Hams  (improperly  called  hams  of  Bayonne), 
and  smoked  Legs  of  Geese.  The  best  Inns 


here  are,  Le  Grand  Cerf,  and  L'Hotel  de 
France. 
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1 St,  Mtnehould 

2 Clermont-en-Argonne  — An  extra 

horse  all  the  year,  going  and  re- 
turning. 

U Domballe — An  extra  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months,  going  aud  re- 
turning. 

2 Verdun. 

2 Manheule — An  extra  horse  for  the 
six  winter  months. 

U Harvilte 
If  Mars-la-Tuur 
1a  Gravelutte 

2£  Metz  — An  extra  horse  from  Metz  to 
Gravelotte  throughout  the  year,  but 
not  vice  versa. 

2£  Cnurcelles  Chaussy  — An  extra  horse 
for  the  six  winter  months,  going  and 
returning. 

1 Fouligny 

2 St.  Avoid 
2a  Forbach 

lj  Sarrebruck  — Hence  to  Polangen 
Post-masters  calculate  the  distance, 
from  post  to  post,  in  German  miles  ; 
one  of  which  is  about  equal  to  oue 
French  post. 

2 Rorbach 
2 Hamburg 
li  Bruchmuhlbach  ' 

1 Landstuhl 

2 Kaisers- Lautern 
li  Sembach 


2 Standenbuhl 
1^  Kir kheini-  Boland 
li  Alzey 
Wocrstadt 
1$  Niderulm 
l£  Mayeuce 


FRENCH  STEAM-BOATS,  NOT  ALREADY 
MENTIONED. 

On  the  Loire.  A Steamer  goes  from 
Nantes  to  Orleans  three  times  a week ; 
returning  on  the  alternate  days,  and 
touching  at  all  the  considerable  Towns 
en  routef  to  receive  or  land  Passengers. 

On  the  Garonne.  A Steamer  goes  from 
Bordeaux  daily  up  the  river  to  Marmande 
and  Langon  \ and  another  down  the  river, 
returning  daily. 

On  the  Rhone.  A Steamer  goes  from 
Lyon  to  Avignon  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  in  13  hours;  starting  at  five 
in  the  morning.  Fare,  20  francs. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
Steam-boats  ou  the  Rhone  do  not  con- 
vey carriages:  and  this  is  an  inconve- 
nience usually  attached  to  Steam-boats 
on  the  rivers  in  France. 

A Steam-packet  goes  from  Toulon  to 
Corsica  twice  a week,  touching  at  Ajaccio 
andBastia. 


CHAPTER  III. 
SWITZERLAND . 


Money  of  Switzerland.  — Price  of  Post  horses.  — Prices  charged  by  Voiturins.  — Most  advan- 
tageous way  of  seeing  Switzerland.  — Geneva. — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter- Couriers.  — 
Expense  of  living  at  Geneva.  — Diligences.  — Route  going  post  from  Jougne  to  S.  Maurice  — 
from  Geneva  to  Lausanne  — from  Les  Rousses  to  Nyon  — from  Geneva,  by  the  Simplon,  to 
Milan.  — New  Road  over  Splugen  and  Bernardin  — from  Como  by  Splugen  to  Zurich.  — Pass- 
age of  S,  Gothard.  — Passage  of  the  Grand  S.  Bernard.  — Ancient  Alpine  Roads. 


MONEY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres  and  Batz ; 
one  Swiss  Livre  being  10  Batz  ; and  one 
Batz  three  sous  of  France.  The  old  Louis- 
d’or,  the  Napoleon,  the  French  Ecu,  and 
Demi-(eu,  are  the  coins  which  pass  best 
throughout  Switzerland. 

TRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

Every  Draught-horse,  per  post  (two 
leagues),  10  Batz  — every  postillion,  five 
Batz  — every  char-h-banc  or  cabriolet , 
furnished  by  a Post-master,  five  Batz. 

Every  char-a-banc,  conveying  from  one 
to  three  persons,  must  have  two  horses 


and  one  postillion  ; but,  if  it  convey  four 
persons,  it  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postillion — Cabriolets , or  other  car- 
riages, with  two  places  only  for  passen- 
gers, and  conveying  one  or  two  persons, 
must  have  two  horses  and  one  postillion 

— Cabriolets , or  other  carriages  (with  four 
places)  mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels, 
and  conveying  from  one  to  four  persons, 
must  have  three  horses  and  one  postillion 

— Close  carriages  (I  Brancards  (with  one 
outside  place),  conveying  from  one  to 
three  persons,  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postillion  ; and  if  there  be  more  than 
three  persons  conveyed  in  any  of  these 
carriages,  the  fourth  person  must  pay  10 

z 
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Batz  per  post.  — Berlincs,  or  ZAmonieres , 
with  an  outside  seat  before,  and  another 
behind,  and  conveying  from  one  to  three 
persons,  must  have  four  horses  and  two 
postillions  : if  they  convey  from  four  to 
six  persons,  they  must  have  six  horses  and 
two  postillions : and  if  there  be  more  than 
six  persons  conveyed  in  these  carriages, 
every  person  beyond  that  number  must 
pay  10  Batz  per  post.  — A Limonih  e hav- 
ing no  outside  seat,  and  conveying  one 
person  only,  must  have  three  horses  and 
one  postillion.  One  child,  if  not  above 
six  years  old,  is  considered  as  a nonentity, 
and  two  children  under  six  years  old  as 

one  passenger.  ....... 

Post-houses,  well  provided  with  horses 
and  drivers,  are  now  established  on  all  the 
great  roads  of  Switzerland  leading  to  the 
Simplon,  and  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
Cantons.  The  magnificent  road  from 
Couvey  to  Neucliatel,  by  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, was  made  about  the  year  181.9. 
Another  new  ro8d?  from  Lucerne  to 
Zurich,  avoids  the  dangerous  passage  of 
the  Albis ; and  a post-road  was  opened  in 
1824,  from  S.  Gall  and  the  Thurgovie, 
and  from  Zurich  and  the  Lake  of  YVallen- 
stadt,  to  the  base  of  the  Splugen,  and 
over  that  stupendous  Alp  to  Bellinzona. 

Persons  who  wish  to  travel  en  voiturier 
mav  always  hire  draught-horses  of  Swiss 
Voiturins;  who  commonly  charge,  per 
day,  from  eight  to  ten  francs  a horse, 
while  travelling;  and  three  francs  a day 
for  each  driver  ; and  on  days  of  rest  half- 
price.  Swiss  Voiturins  likewise  charge, 
for  the  return  of  horses  to  the  place  where 
they  w'ere  hired,  eight  or  nine  francs  a 
day  per  horse  ; but  nothing  for  the  driver. 
Saddle-horses  and  mules  may  be  hired  in 
every  part  of  Switzerland  for  about  an 
ecu-neuf  per  day.  But  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner  of  seeing  this  Country  is 
to  travel  on  foot;  a plan  so  commonly 
adopted  that  the  Foot-passenger  is  as  well 
received,  even  at  the  best  Inns,  as  if  he 
came  in  a splendid  equipage.  The  ex- 
pense incurred  by  travelling  on  foot 
through  Switzerland  seldom  exceeds  5.?., 
English  money,  per  day,  for  each  Tra- 
veller: <2s.  6(f.  being,  on  an  average,  the 
price  of  a table-tChote  supper,  wine  and 
lodging  inclusive;  and  Pedestrians  should 
make  supper  theix  principal  meal.1 

GENEVA. 

arrival  and  departure  of  letter- 
couriers. 

Letters  from  Great  Britain  arrive  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sun- 


1 The  Chambermaid,  at  a Swiss  Inn,  does 
not  expect  more  than  five  batz  per  night,  from 
each  Traveller. 

Persons  who  travel  post  are  usually  charged 
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days,  at  six  in  the  afternoon  by  the  French 
Courier. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  go  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Satur- 
days, at  eight  in  the  morning,  by  the 
French  Courier. 

Geneva  is  not  a cheap  place  for  perma- 
nent residence ; but  there  are  Genevese 
Families  who  take  Boarders  at  four  louis- 
d’ors  a mouth ; whereas  a person  who 
hires  a private  lodging,  and  dines  daily  at 
a table-d'hote,  cannot  spend  less  than 
double  that  sum. 

This  Town  is  famous  for  watches  and 
gold  trinkets  of  all  descriptions. 

Diligences  go  several  times  a week  from 
Geneva  to  Lausanne,  Neuch&tel,  Lyon, 
Grenoble,  and  Turin,  by  way  of  the 
Mont-Cenis  ; and  when  weather  permits, 
there  is  a constant  intercourse  from  town 
to  towm,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  means 
of  Steam-boats. 

ROUTE  GOING  POST  FROM  JOUGNE  TO 
S.  MAURICE. 

2$  Or  be  — A third  horse  from  Orbc  to 
Jougne  ; but  not  vice  versd. 

13  Cussonafj — A third  horse  going  and 
returning. 

2 Bausatine — A third  horse  going  and 
returning.  ^ 

24  Vevay  — A third  horse  from  Vevay  to 
Lausanne,  but  not  vice  versa. 

23  Aigle 
1 Bez 

1 S.  Maurice 
134  posts. 

ROUTE  GOING  POST  FROM  GENEVA  TO 
LAUSANNE. 

13  from  Coppet  to  Geneva. 

14  from  Coppet  to  Nyon. 

14  from  Nyon  to  Rolle. 

13  from  Rolle  to  Morges. 

14  from  Morges  to  Lausanne.  A third 

horse  from  Morges  to  Lausanne,  but 
not  vice  versd. 

ROUTE  GOING  POST  FROM  LES  ROUSSES 
TO  NYON. 

14  from  S.  Cergues  to  Les  Rousses.  A 
third  horse  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  place. 

13  from  S.  Cergues  to  Nyon.  A third 
horse  from  Nyon  to  S.  Cergues,  but 
not  vice  versd. 

The  expenses  attendant  on  dismounting 
and  remounting  carriages  during  winter; 
and  the  fees  of  Guides  wdio  aid  in  con- 
ducting carriages  not  dismounted,  through 


from  four  to  six  francs  a head  for  dinner ; and 
from  six  to  eight  for  supper  and  beds. 

2 The  common  price  for  dinner  at  a good 
table  d'/tdte  is  three  francs. 
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deep  snow,  are  fixed  by  a Tariff,  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  Post-houses. 

ROUTE,  GOING  POST,  FROM  GENEVA, 
BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  MILAN  : BEING 
A CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MILITARY 
ROAD  MADE  BY  NAPOLEON. 

24  Dovaine 

2 Thonon 
14  Evian 

24  Saint  Gingouph 
24  Vionnaz 
24  Saint  Maurice 
24  Mar  tig  nu 
24  Ridden 
24  Sion 
24  Sierre 
24  Turfman 
24  Viige 
14  Brigg,  or  Bryg 

3 Rarinello 

3 Setnpione  (village  so  called) 

24  Isella 

24  Domo  d'Ossola 
2 Vogogna 
24  Rave  no 

1 Relgirata 

14  Sesto  Calende 

2 Cascina 
14  Rho 

14  Milan 

504  posts. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  SPLUGEN  AND  BERNAR- 
DIN  NEW  ROAD. 

Persons  travelling  from  Suabia,  or  the 
Canton  of  the  Grisons,  to  Venice,  or 
Milan,  find  this  the  shortest  route  : 
though  nobody  should  attempt  to  cross 
the  mountaiu  of  Splugen  at  the  season  of 
Avalanches.1  But  after  the  winter  snow 
has  fallen,  and  become  sufficiently  hard 
for  a sledge  to  glide  smoothly  over  its 
surface,  or  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  when  the  winter 
snow  is,  generally  speaking,  melted.  Tra- 
vellers may,  without  danger,  indulge 
themselves  by  exploring  this  Passage  of 
the  Alps ; which  very  much  surpasses  in 
magnificent,  sublime,  and  awful  scenery, 
every  other  Carriage  road  of  Europe.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Galleries  of  this  Road,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  of  Splugen,  on  the  side  of  the 
Grisons,  are  too  narrow,  and  the  turn- 
ings too  sharp,  for  English  travelling  car- 
riages with  four  horses. 


1 When  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of 
snow  that  the  pointed  rocks  on  the  summits  of 
the  Alps  are  covered.  Avalanches  may  be  ex- 
pected hourly. 

2 A Tariff  containing  the  number  of  Posts, 
and  the  expense  of  Post-horses,  Guides,  and 
dismounting  and  remounting  Carriages,  on 
this  Road,  has  been  published  by  the  Government 

of  the  Grisons,  and  may  be  found  at  Coire. 


The  Routes  from  Zurich  and  Wallen- 
statt,  and  from  St.  Gall  and  the  Lake 
of  Constance  unite  at  Bourg  de  Ragazy 
two  leagues  from  which  Town  are  the 
celebrated  Baths  of  Pfeffers.  From  Ra- 
gaz  to  Coire  (the  Capital  of  the  Canton 
of  the  Grisons)  is  five  leagues.  The 
Road  crosses  the  Rhine  by  the  wooden 
Bridge  of  Tardis,  and  traverses,  by  an- 
other Bridge,  the  formidable  Torrent  of 
Lanquart,  which  has  often  menaced  the 
surrounding  country  with  destruction. 
Here  commences  the  superb  Road  which 
joins,  at  three  quarters  of  a league  from 
Bellinzona,  that  of  the  Canton  of  the 
Tessin,  and  forms  a communication  be- 
tween Italy,  eastern  and  northern  Swit- 
zerland. and  Germany.  From  Coire2  to 
the  Village  of  Splugen  (11  leagues)  the 
Road  ascends  gradually.  Two  leagues 
from  Coire  the  two  arms  of  the  Rhine, 
namely  the  Vorder  Rhein,  and  the  Hinter 
Rhein,  unite  in  face  of  the  picturesque 
Castle  of  Reichenau:  and  the  Road  pas- 
ses over  these  brawling  and  impetuous 
streams  by  two  splendid  single-arched 
wooden  Bridges;  one  of  which  was  the 
work  of  a village  carpenter.  From  Reiche- 
nau to  the  small  Town  of  7'usis  (three 
leagues  and  a quarter)  the  Road  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  luxuriant  Mount  Hein- 
zenberg.  in  the  Valley  of  Domlescbg, 
rendered  sterile  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Hinter  Rhein  and  the  Torrent  of  Nolla. 
Here,  in  a peculiarly  picturesque  situ- 
ation, are  Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Rlalta 
(called  likewise  Hohen  Rh«*ti£n),  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  Tuscan  Emi- 
grants. From  Tusis  to  Andeer  (nearly 
three  leagues)  the  Road  passes  through 
the  Valley  of  Schams  ; crossing  by  a fine 
Bridge,  near  Tusis,  the  destructive  Tor- 
rent of  Nolla,  and  approaching,  by  a 
Grotto  pierced  through  a solid  rock,  the 
wild,  magnificent,  ana  stupendous  Ravine 
called  the  Via  Mala3,  through  which  that 
River  and  the  Road  wind  amidst  per- 

Eendicular  Rocks,  not  less  than  3000  feet 
igh,  and  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
stately  firs,  the  branches  of  which  canopy 
the  narrow  Glen  beneath  them.  The 
Rhine  runs  foaming  and  raging  with  ter- 
rific violence  close  to  the  Road;  which 
has  no  defence  against  its  impetuous 
neighbour  but  a slight  parapet  wall.  From 
Andeer  to  Splugen  is  near  three  leagues  ; 
and  on  approaching  that  Village  the 
Ravine  widens,  and  displays  magnificent 
Cascades.  The  Village  of  Splugen,  situ- 


3  The  Forest  of  the  Rhine  contains  Firs  of  go 
uncommon  a magnitude  that  one  of  them  is 
said  to  measure  2f>  ells  round  the  trunk  ; and 
the  Fall  of  the  Rhine  in  this  Forest  exhi- 
bits one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  nature; 
which,  while  it  fills  spectators  with  awe,  af- 
fords them  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  scenes 
in  the  creation  beyond  the  power  of  any  pencil 
to  imitate. 

z 2 
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ated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rheinwald,  ' 
contains  a good  Inn';  as  do  two  other 
Villages  in  this  Valley,  those  of  Naffenen 
and  Hintcr  Rhein  : the  last  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  Bernardino1 2 3 4:  and  about  one 
league  and  a half  from  this  Village  the 
Valley  is  terminated  by  the  immense 
Glacier  of  Vogelberg,  the  Source  of  the 
Rhine. 

At  the  Village  of  Splugen  the  Road  di- 
vides into  two  Itrancncs,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a chain  of  lofty  Mountains. 
One  of  these  Branches,  called  the  Bernar- 
dino Road,  goes  from  the  Village  of  Splu- 
gen to  San  Bernardino,  Misocco,  and 
Bellinzona ; while  the  other,  called  the 
Splugen  Road,  goes  from  Splugen  to  Chia- 
venna ; which  drive  usually  occupies  about 
seven  hours  and  three  quarters,  full  five  of 
which  are  spent  in  passing  the  Mountain 
of  Splugen.3  The  Austro- Lombardo  Cus- 
tom-house is  two  leagues  beyond  the 
Village  of  Splugen.  The  Road  leading 
down  to  Chiavenna  has  been  formed  into 
terraces ; and  the  descent  is  sufficiently 
gentle  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  using 
a drag  chain.  As  the  Traveller  advances 
on  this  Road,  it  gradually  displays  the 
rich  culture  of  Italy,  till,  at  length,  the 
hills  near  Chiavenna,  which  are  clothed 
with  fruit  trees,  present  themselves  to 
view,  and  the  mildness  of  the  Italian  cli- 
mate compensates  fur  the  coldness  of  the 
Alps. 

On  the  Bernardino  Road  the  distance 
from  the  Village  of  Hinter  Rhein  to  the 
first  Refuge,  Berghaus,  is  nearly  two 
leagues;  and  three  hours  are  usually  oc- 
cupied in  going.  Berghaus  is  a large 
edifice,  situated  in  a wild  country  on  the 
margin  of  a Lake,  whose  sable  waters  give 
birth  to  the  MoCsa,  a brawling  torrent 
which  falls. into  the  Ticino,  about  three 


1 Travellers  going  poet  over  Splugen  usually 
sleep  here. 

2 A good  Road  Is  now  made  over  the  Ber- 
nardino ; and  by  taking  this  Road,  Travellers 
may  visit  the  Source  of  the  Rhine. 

3 The  ascent  on  the  Rheimvald  side  of  the 
Mountain  commonly  occupies  about  two  hours. 

4 f lic  distance  from  Como,  through  Barlas- 
sina,  to  Milan  is  three  posts  and  a half. 

A Steam-boat  sets  out  from  Como,  weather 
permitting,  every  morning  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Diligence  from  Milan,  and  proceeds  up  the 
I .a  k e as  far  as  Domaso,  which  place  it  reaches 
about  two  o’clock.  It  then  returns  to  Como  in 
time  for  its  Passengers  to  get  back  in  the  Dili- 
gence to  Milan,  hy  11  at  Night. 

The  most  striking  view  of  the  three  branches 
ol  the  Lake  of  Como  isncarCadenahbia,  which 
contains  a comfortable  Inn,  called  L’HAlel  rle 
Pnncirnne  Posle,  anil  situated  near  the  Villa 
Sommariva,  where  the  Carden,  the  two  Statues 
by  Canova,  and  the  fine  Bassi  llilicvl,  executed 
by  Thorwaldsen  for  the  Kinperor  Napoleon, 
merit  notice.  The  Villa  d’  Este,  once  the  resi. 
deuce  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England,  Is  in  this 


Quarters  of  a league  from  Bellinzona. 

rom  Berghaus  to  the  Hamlet  of  San 
Bernardino  is  one  league  and  a half;  and 
midway  the  Road  passes  the  Mofisa  on  a 
lofty  Bridge.  San  Bernardino  is  fre- 
quented during  summer  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters  ; and  consequently, 
duringsummer.  Travellers  find  the  Inn  at 
this  Village  provided  with  a well-stocked 
larder,  and  frequently  take  eatables  thence 
to  the  next  baiting  place,  Misocco,  where 
the  Iiiii  is  not  good.  To  Misocco  from 
San  Bernardino  is  three  leagues.  From 
Misocco  to  Bellinzona  is  six  leagues  and 
a quarter;  and  three  quarters  of  a league 
from  Bellinzona,  at  the  Bridge  of  the 
MoSsa.  the  new  Route  of  the  Bernardino 
joins  the  superb  l’ost-roud  of  the  Canton 
of  the  Tessin,  which  has  been  carried  over 
the  San  Gothard,  to  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Travellers,  during  summer,  may  reach 
the  High-road  to  Milan  by  going  from 
Bellinzona  to  Mngadino  on  the  Lago 
Maggiore  ; whence,  the  season  permit- 
ting, a Steam-boat  starts  at  six  in  the 
morning  every  day  of  the  week,  except 
Sunday,  for  ’Sesto  Calende  ; where  it 
arrives  about  noon.  The  price  paid  by  a 
Chief-cabin  Passenger,  in  this  vessel, 
from  Magadino  to  Sesto,  is  six  Italian 
lirres;  the  charge  for  the  transport  of  a 
Berlin,  or  an  English  Post-chaise,  is  SO 
livres  ; and  the  charge  for  a transport 
of  a Caliche  40  livres. 

Travellers  may  likewise  reach  the  High- 
road to  Milan  by  means  of  the  Steam- 
boats which  ply  daily  on  the  Lake  of 
Como',  weather  permitting : and  persons 
who  avail  themselves  of  these  vessels 
usually  embark  at  La  Riva. 

Another  way  of  reaching  the  High-road 
is  to  go  by  Lugano,  Ponte  di  Tresa,  and 
Varese,  to  Sesto.* 


neighbourhood,  as  likewise  Is  the  Villa  Pli- 
niana,  already  mentioned. 

Cadenabbia  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  10 
miles  from  the  Lago  Lugano  ; and  at  Porlezzo 
a boat  might  be  obtained  to  convey  Passengers 
in  two  hours  and  a half  to  Lugano  ; whence  to 
Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  another  10 
miles  by  land. 

A Steam-boat  goes  from  Riva,  on  the  Lago 
di  Garda,  to  Desensano,  every  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  during  the  summer  months, 
and  returns  from  Desenzano  every  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday. 

1 An  economical  and  a safe  mode  of  crossing 
the  Mountain  of  Splugen,  is  to  go  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Message!-,  who  travels  'every 
week  from  Lindau  to  Milan  ; and  undertakes, 
for  a certain  price,  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  Passage,  board  and  lodging  inclusive. 
But,  in  whatever  way  Travellers  cross  this 
Mountain,  they  ought  not  to  attempt  the  Pas- 
sage during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when 
the  winter  snow  is  melting.  Several  English 
Families  have  nearly  lost  their  lives  by  crossing 
in  June. 
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ROUTE  FROM  COMO,  BY  THE  MONT- 
SPLUGEN,  TO  ZURICH. 


(Given  on  the  authority  of  an  English 
Traveller,  who  passed  this  New  Road  in 
August,  1827.) 

The  Steam-packet,  managed  bv  En- 
glishmen, conveys  Passengers  anti  Car- 
riages about  35  miles,  from  Como  to 
Domaso ; and  usually  reaches  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  Small  Boats  lake 
Passengers  thence,  through  the  shoals,  to 
La  Riva  ; and  Boats  of  a larger  size  con- 
vey Travelling  Carriages.  The  distance 
from  Domaso  to  La  Riva  is  about  12 
miles  ; and  if  the  wind  he  adverse,  the 
Boats  employed  to  bring  Travelling  Car- 
riages from  the  Steam-packet  to  La  Riva, 
seldom  arrive  till  night : a serious  incon- 
venience ; as  La  Riva,  during  summer,  is 
liable  to  Mat aria;  and  therefore  a dan- 
gerous sleeping-place.  Small  four-wheeled 
Chaises  may,  however,  be  hired  at  the 
Post-house, 'for  nine  Austrian  Zwanzigers 
each  ( buonamano  not  inclusive),  to  con- 
vey Travellers  to  Chiavenna ; about  one 
hour’s  drive  ; and  the  Post-master  under- 
takes to  forward  Travelling  Carriages  from 
La  Riva  to  Chiaveuna. 


JJ  from  Chiaveuna  to  /sofa  — A third 
horse. 

2 Splugen — A third  horse.  Time  oc- 
cupied in  going  from  Chiavenna  to 
Splugen,  eight  hours. 

I Audeer 

12  7'usis. 

12  Coire  — Time  occupied  in  driving 
from  Splugen  to  Coire,  seven  hours 
and  a half. 

li  Bourg-de-Rngaz — Time  occupied  in 
going,  two  hours  and  a half. 

li  Wallenstatt  — Time  occupied  ingoing, 
four  hours. 
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At  Wallenstatt  the  Post  is  discon- 
tinued : but  good  Boats  and  careful  Boat- 
men may  usually  be  found  to  convey 
Travellers  down  the  picturesque  Lake  of 
Wallenstatt  (which  is  12  miles  in  length), 
to  Wesen,  where  Voiturins  are  always 
ready  to  furnish  horses  for  Rappersrhwyl, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Zurich. 
This  drive  occupies  about  four  hours  and 
u half;  and  that  from  Rapperschwyl  to 
Zurich  about  five  hours. 

The  New  Road,  during  the  month  of 
August,  1827,  was  free  from  snow,  safe, 
and  in  good  order;  and  La  Conronne,  at 
Chiavenna — La  Paste,  at  Splugen  — La 
Croix  lilanchr,  at  Coire — Le  Suuvtige, 
at  Bourg-de-ltagaz  — La  Paste , at  Wal- 
lenstatt — L’Kpie,  at  Wesen  — and  Le 
Paon , at  Rapperschwyl,  were  considered, 
by  the  Traveller,  from  whose  Journal  this 
Route  is  an  extract,  as  comfortable  Inns. 


PASSAGE  OF  S.  G0THARD. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  the  new 
roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Ceuis,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  frequented  Routes 
from  Switzerland  into  Italy  ; but  its  traffic 
fell  off  greatly  as  soon  as  they  were  es- 
tablished. The  Inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  have  in  consequence,  at 
vast  expense,  completed,  within  a few 
years,  a carriage  road  over  the  S.  Gothard, 
which  may  vie  in  excellence  with  either 
of  the  rival  routes.  The  journey  from 
Fluelen  to  Bellinzona  is  easily  accom- 
plished in  one  and  a half  or  two  days; 
neither  can  this  passage  be  called  danger- 
ous at  any  season,  except  while  the  snow 
is  melting.  Between  Fluelen  and  L’Hd- 
pital,  the  Pfaffen  Sprung,  the  Cascade, 
the  Devil’s  li  ridge,  the  Schollenen,  the 
Urnerfoch,  and  the  Valley  of  Urseren,  are 
the  objects  best  worth  aTraveller’s  atten- 
tion. A little  beyond  the  village  of 
L’Hdpital  once  stood  L’Hospice  dcs  Ca- 
puchins, where  Travellers  met  with  clean 
beds,  good  wine,  and^  a hospitable  recep- 
tion ; but  the  Convent  no  longer  exists, 
and  a wretched  cabaret  is  established  on 
its  site.  The  summit  of  S.  Gothard  is  a 
small  plain,  encompassed  by  numerous 
peaks,  and  elevated  (“90  English  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Be- 
tween L’Hospice  and  Bellinzona  the  views 
are  beautiful ; and  the  whole  route*  is 
much  embellished  by  the  river  Ticino,  the 
forests  of  firs,  the  pasturages,  the  pretty 
hamlets  placed  in  elevated  situations ; 
and  the  vines,  poplars,  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, and  fig-trees,  which  continually 
present  themselves  to  view. 

Travellers  who  pass  S.  Gothard  on  foot 
or  on  horseback,  usually  sleep  the  first 
night  at  Urseren ; the  second  at  Airolu, 
where  the  Inn  is  good  ; the  third  at 
Giornico,  and  the  fourth  at  Bellinzona. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  GRAND  SAINT  BERNARD. 

Persons  who  wish  to  go  the  shortest 
way  from  French  Switzerland  into  Italy, 
usually  cross  the  Grand  S.  Bernard:  there 
is,  however,  no  carriage- road  beyond 
Branchier;  though  English  carriages  have 
occasionally  been  dismounted  at  Mar- 
tigny,  and  carried  over  the  mountains  to 
Aoste,  at  the  expense  of  18  or  20  Na- 
poleons per  carriage,  according  to  its  size, 
the  transport  of  trunks  not  included.  The 
price,  per  day,  for  every  porter-mule  em- 
ployed on  S.  Bernard,  is  26  batz  : guide 
and  tax  for  the  Commissary  inclusive; 
though  Foreigners  pay  more. 

From  Martigny  to  L’Hospice  is  about 
nine  leagues;  and  persons  who  go  the 
whole  way  on  mules,  cannot  accomplish 
this  long  ride  under  nine  hours.  Tra- 
vellers, therefore,  often  sleep  at  Liddes; 
where  the  Inn  affords  tolerable  accom- 
modation. Beyond  Liddes  the  ascent  be- 
z 3 
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comes  rapid  : and  one  league  from  this 
Village  is  S.  Pierre,  which  contains  an 
Inn,  and  was  considered  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  be  the  most  elevated  spot  of 
ground  on  the  Pennine  Alps : they  in 
consequence  erected  a Military  Column 
here.'  This  country  is  remarkable  for 
deep  hollows  bordered  with  rocks  ^ and 
into  these  hollows  the  Dranse  precipitates 
itself  with  such  violence  as  to  form  a 
scene  of  great  grandeur.  From  S.  Pierre 
to  L’Hospice  is  three  leagues;  every  step 
of-wbich  toward  the  summit  ofthe  moun- 
tain increases  the  steepness  of  the  path, 
and  the  wildness  of  the  prospects. 

About  one  league  beyond  S.  Pierre  the 
road  consists  of  snow  frozen  so  hard,  that 
a horse’s  hoof  scarcely  makes  any  impres-  ! 
sion  upon  it:  this  road  traverses  two 
Valleys ; the  first  being  called  Les  Eufers 
ties  Foireuses t and  the  second,  La  I'alUe 
dr  la  Combe ; between  which  spot  and 
L’Hospicc  the  quantity  of  snow  decreases. 
— L’l/ospice  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
elevated  of  all  human  habitations  in  the 
old  world  ; and  some  benevolent  Monks 
of  the  Augustine  order  live  here  con- 
stantly, for  the  purpose  of  accommodat- 
ing and  succouring  Travellers  ; several  of 
whom  owe  their  preservation  to  these 
humane  Ecclesiastics  ; who  make  a prac- 
tice of  searching  out  every  unfortunate 
person  lost  in  the  snow-storms,  or  huried 
by  the  avalanches  : and  in  this  search  they 
are  aided  by  large  Dogs,  who  scent  Tra- 
vellers at  a considerable  distance  ; and  in 
spite  of  impenetrable  fogs  and  clouds  of 
snow,  are  always  able  to  discover  and 
pursue  the  right  road.  These  useful  ani- 
mals (who  seldom  bark,  and  never  bite  a 
stranger,)  carry  in  baskets,  fastened  to 
their  necks,  cordials  and  eatables  cal- 
culated to  revive  those  persons  who  are 
nearly  frozen  to  death  : and  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  lately  written 
relative  to  the  extinction  of  these  Dogs, 
they  are,  at  the  present  moment,  as  nu- 
merous as  ever.2  Every  Traveller  is  cour- 
teously received  at  L’Hospice;  and  the 
sick  are  provided  with  good  medical  and 
chirurgicat  assistance,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  sex,  country,  or  religion  ; neither 


' The  most  elevated  point  of  the  Grand  S. 
Bernard,  namely,  Mont-Velan,  is  supposed  to 
be  (as  already  mentioned)  more  than  10,000 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea : and  LTlospicc,  according  to  Satissure, 
is  8074  Paris  feet  (though  subsequent  computa- 
tions make  it  only  6150  Paris  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

a The  S.  Bernard  Dog  has  a deep  furrow  in 
the  nose,  which  makes  it  appear  double.  One 
of  these  Dogs  saved  the  lives  of  15  Travellers, 
a See  this  Route  under  “ Appendix,  Italy." 
* The  following  ancient  Alpine  Roads,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Crameii,  may  perhaps  be 
useful  to  inquiring  Travellers 


is  any  recompense  expected  for  all  this 
hospitality;  though  persons  who  possess 
the  means,  seldom  fail  to  leave  a testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  in  the  Poor’s 
Box  Delonging  to  the  Church.  So  intense 
is  the  cold  at  L’Hospice,  as  to  preserve 
from  putrefaction  the  dead  bodies  de- 

fiositea  in  its  Cemetery.  Not  far  hence 
ies  the  Col  de  Fenitres ; by  ascending 
which,  a view  may  be  obtained  of  that 
part  of  Mont-Blanc  which  cannot  be  seen 
from  Chamouni.  The  V’ alley  in  which 
L’Hospice  stands  is  long,  narrow,  and 
terminated  by  a small  Lake,  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  the  Convent  is  erected. 
Near  this  spot  there  formerly  was  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  and,  ac- 
cording to  sonic  opinions,  the  Convent 
stands  precisely  on  the  site  of  this  Temple, 
from  which  S.  Bernard  derives  its  ancient 
name  of  Mans  Juris.  The  conventual 
Chapel  here  contains  a Monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  French  General,  Desaix  ; 
who  is  represented  falling  from  bis  horse 
into  the  arms  of  a Grenadier,  and  utter- 
ing the  words,  “ Allez , dire  an  Premier 
Consul,”  Si. c.  On  the  Monument  is  the 
following  inscription  : “ A Desaix ; mart 
ti  la  bataille  de  Marengo."  The  Body 
was  brought  hither  from  Milan  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  who  erected  this  interesting 
iece  of  sculpture  to  commemorate  the 
eroic  death  of  his  Friend.  The  descent 
from  L’Hospice  to  Aoste,  occupies  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hours.  From  Aoste 
, travellers  may  proceed  cither  to  Turin  or 
Milan.  The  road  to  the  former  City 
i passes  through  a beautiful  country  ; anil 
! the  time  employed  in  going  need  not  ex- 
i ceed  20  hours.3 

Travellers  who  wish  to  ascend  S.  Ber- 
nard, visit  L’Hospice,  and  return  to 
Martigny  without  crossing  the  Mountain  ; 
and  likewise,  to  make  this  excursion  with 
as  little  fatigue  as  possible,  should  go  in 
a Char-tl-banc  from  Martigny  to  Lidrics, 
sleeping  at  the  latter  place  ; thence  pro- 
; feeding,  next  day,  on  mules,  to  L’Hos- 
pice; sleeping  there  ; and  remounting 
the  Char-a-bunc  at  Liades,  in  going  back 
to  Martigny.4 


ANCIENT  ROAD  OVER  TUB  COTTIAN  ALPS,  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  ITINERARY  OP  JERUSALEM. 
Ancient  S a met.  Modern  Name*.  Roman  Miles. 


Malrona  Monte. 

. Mont-Gen&vre. 

Geadaonem. 

. Sezanne. 

. V. 

Ail  Mortem.  • 

. Oulx. 

. vim. 

Segurionetn. 

Ad  Duodecimum. 

. Suza. 

. XVI. 

• XU.  | 

Ad  Fines. 

. A vi  llano. 

. XII. 

Ad  Odavtsm. 

. Rivoll. 

• viii. 

Taurinos. 

. Torino. 

. VIII. 

Ad  Decimum. 

. X. 

Quadrata.  . 

. XII. 

Vest  ins 

• Cixzengo. 

. XI. 

Rigvmagum.  . 

An  Media s. 

. Rinco. 

. Cabiano.  • 

. VII I. 
. X. 

Ad  Cottias. 

. Co/zo.  . 

. XIII. 

Lnutnetlum.  . 

. Lomello. 

. XII. 

The  two  last  stations  are  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
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Passport* Italian  Posts — Italian  Miles.  — Price  of  Post-horses'  in  northern  Italy  — ditto,  in 

Tuscany— ditto,  in  the  Principality  of  Lucca  — ditto,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Territories  — ditto,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  — Other  Particulars  relative  to  travelling  Post  in  Italy. — Particulars  re- 
lativc  to  travelling  en  Voituricr.  — Tuscany.  — Current  Coins.  — Bankers’  Accounts.  — Found- 
Weight — Tuscan  Measure  called  a Braccio.  — Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels.  — Buonatnano  to 
Attendants.  — Wages  ofa  Valet-dc-place.  — Leghorn.  — Price  of  Carriages.  — Entrance  paid  bv 
English  Travellers  at  the  Theatre  — Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  — Provisions.  — Asses' 
Milk.  — Fruit  — Beccafichi.  — Ortolans.  — Sire  of  a Tuscan  Barrel  ol  Wine — ditto,  of  Oil  — 
ditto,  ofa  Catastre  of  Wood. —Public  Carriages  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa.  — Boats.  — Diligence 
from  Leghorn  to  Florence.  — Environs  of  leghorn  unwholesome.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of 
Letter-Couriers.  — Pisa.  — Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  and  Musicians.  — Winter  Price  of 
Lodging-houses.  — Boxes  at  the  Theatre.  — Entrance-money.  — Expense  of  Job-carriages.  — 
Servants’  Wages.  — Dinner  at  a Restaurateur’s.  — Mode  in  which  Dinners  should  be  ordered 
from  a Traiteur.  — Firewood.  — Mats. — Eatables.  — Milk,  Cream,  Oil,  and  Wine.  — Scales 
and  Weights  for  Kitchen-use  recommended.  — Fees  to  Medical  Men.  — Banking-house.  — 
Prices  for  making  Wearing  Apparel  — Bookseller.  — Tuscany  recommended  as  a Cheap  Country 
for  permanent  Residence.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Courier*  at  Pisa.  — Price  for 
ftanking  Letters.  — Price  ofa  Seat  in  the  Diligence  from  Pisa  to  Florence.—  Persons  going  this 
Journey  advised  not  to  have  their  Baggage  plumbed.  — Hotels  and  private  Lodging-house* 
at  Florence.  — Winter  Price  of  the  latter ; and  where  to  apply  for  information  respecting 
them.  — Price  of  Board  and  Lodging  in  an  Italian  Family.  — Further  Particulars  relative  to 
Prices  at  Inns.  - Coffee-houses.  — Restaurateurs.— Table  d’Hote.  — Price  per  Month  for  a Car. 
riage  and  Horses  — ditto,  per  Day.  — Provisions  in  general.  — Asses’ Milk,  Wine,  Oil,  Ice, 
Medicines.  — Price  of  Butcher's  Meat,  Bread,  Poultry,  Ac.—  Price  of  Table  wine.  — Best  Book- 
seller.— Shop  for  Foreign  Wine,  Tea,  English  Medicines,  &c — Grocer Silk-mercer^  — 

Linen-drapers.  — Shoes  and  Boots. — Tailors.  — ladies’  Dress-makers.  — Coach  - makers. — 
Money-changer.  — Firewood.  — Fees  to  Notaries-public.  — Prices  at  the  Theatres,  — Music- 
masters,  Ac  — Sculptors.  — Painter.  — Bankers.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers. 
— Country-houses  near  Florence. 

Turin,  Milan,  or  Florence;  and  previous 
to  leaving  Rome  for  Naples,  it  is  requisite 
that  British  Subjects  should  have  their 
Passports  countersigned  by  the  British 
Consul  at  Rome,  the  Police,  and  the 
Neapolitan  Ambassador. 

passes  seems  unknown  ; but,  according  to  Strabo, 
they  were  much  improved  by  Augustus. 

There  were  also  two  passes  over  the  Rhtetian 
Alps,  between  Coire  and  Milan ; the  one  tra- 
versing the  Splugen,  the  other  Mount  Septimer, 
and  both  meeting  at  Chiavenna.  These  roads 
were  probably  made  by’ Augustus  ; but  the  passes 
had,  according  to  Strabo,  been  frequented  long 
before.  The  first  of  these  roads  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Table,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus. 

Ancient  Names.  Modem  Names.  Roman  Mites. 

Curia  ....  Coire. 

Lapidarinm  . . ....  XXXII. 

Cuneum  Aureum.  . . Splugen.  . . XVII. 

Tarreseedum.  * . Afadese.  . . X. 

Clavennam.  . Chiavenna.  . XV. 

Ad  Lacum  Comacenum  . ....  X. 

Per  Lacum  Comum.  . Como.  . . LX. 

The  latter,  by  the  I/in.  Anton,  alone,  p.  1177. 

Curia Coire. 

Tinnetionem  . . . Tintzen.  . . XX. 

itfurvm.  . . I.a  i'orta.  . . XV. 

NHimnim  Lacum.  . Samolico.  . XX- 

Comum.  . . . Como.  . . LX. 

Mediolanum.  . . Milan.  . . XVI 2 1. 
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PASSPORTS, 


It  is  necessary  for  persons  who  travel 
with  a British  Secretary  of  State’s  Pass- 
port, if  they  are  going  to  Rome,  to.obtain 
the  signature  of  the  Pope’s  Nunzio  at 


ANCIENT  ROADS  OVER  THR  GRAIAN  ALP,  OR  LITTLE 
ST.  BERNARD,  AND  THE  PENNINE  ALP,  OR 
GREAT  ST.  BERNARD,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  TABLE 
AND  ITINERARY  OF  ANTONINUS. 


Ancient  Names . i 

Alpe  Ciraia.  . . I 

Artolicam.  . . 1 

Arehrigium  . . J 

Augustam  Prseloriam.  . j 
Summo  Pennino . . • < 

Eudracinum.  . . 1 

Augustam  /'raioriam.  . j 
Augusta  Proetvria.  . i 

yitricium.  . . . \ 

Eporetliam.  . . I 

Veredlas.  . . • \ 

N otariam.  . . I 

Mediolanum.  . . 1 

Or,  by  another  route* 

Ver cellos.  . . \ 

Cottas.  . . . C 

I st  u met  turn.  . . I 

Ticinum.  . -I 

Mediolanum.  . . ? 


Modern  Names.  Roman  Miles • 
little  St.  Bernard. 

La  Tulle.  . VI. 

Pre  St.  Dtdier.  . VI. 

Aoate.  . . XXV. 

Great  8.  Bernard. 


Etroublc. 

Aoste. 

A Date. 

Verrez. 

Ivrea. 

Vercelli. 

Novara. 

Milan. 


Vorrelli. 

Cozzo. 

Lomello. 

Pavla. 

Milan. 


XXV. 
XXI. 
XXXIII. 
XVI. 
XXXI II. 


Who  originally  discovered  these  mountain 
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Passports  originally  granted  by  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  must  be 
countersigned  by  the  French  Ambassador 
resident  at  Home,  previous  to  their  pre- 
sentation to  t lie  Neapolitan  Ambassador 
for  liis  signature. 

On  returning  from  Naples  through 
Home  to  Kugland,  British  Travellers 
must  have  Passports  from'their  own  Am- 
bassador at  Naples,  countersigned  by  the 
Police,  aud  by  the  Homan  Nuuzio.  It  is 
like  wise  necessary  to  have  a Passport  from 
the  Neapolitan  Minister  for  foreign 
affairs  : which  Passport  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient between  Naples  and  Terrncina, 
but  no  farther.  At  Home  the  British 
Ambassador’s  Passport  must  be  counter- 
signed by  the  British  Consul,  or  his  re- 

resentative;  by  the  Police;  by  the  Arn- 

assador  of  Austria  and  Tuscany;  and 
by  the  Sardinian  Ambassador,  or  Consul 
General.  As  the  first  French  Custom- 
house, en  route,  this  Passport  is  forwarded 
to  Paris,  and  a provisional  one  given  to 
the  Traveller}  who,  on  arriving  at  Paris, 
must  send  this  provisional  paper  to  the 
Passport  Office  ( Prefecture  de  Police), 
in  order  to  obtain  the  original  Passport ; 
which,  on  being  recovered,  must  go  to 
the  British  Ambassador  for  hissignature ; 
and  lastly,  the  Traveller  must  take  it 
again  to  the  Passport  Office,  where  the 
business  is  immediately  finished. 

But  if  Travellers,  on  arriving  at  a 
French  Frontier  Custom-house,  express 
an  uncertainty  with  respect  to  their  pass- 
ing through  Paris,  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  their  Passports  ; and  thus  exoner- 
ated from  the  necessity  of  either  applying 
to  the  Prefecture  de  Police,  or  the  British 
Ambassador,  in  the  French  Capital. 

Previous  to  going  from  Florence  to 
Home,  it  is  advisable  for  British  Subjects, 
provided  they  travel  in  their  own  carriage, 
to  apply  to  the  British  Consul  at  Home, 
or  his  representative,  for  a Pascia  pasture, 
for  Ponte  Centino,  the  Frontier  Custom- 
house of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and 
another  for  the  Porto  del  Popolo  at  Home : 
and  previous  to  going  from  Naples  to 
Home,  it  is  likewise  advisable  for  British 
Subjects,  who  travel  in  their  own  carriage, 
to  apply  to  the  British  Consul  at  Rome, 
or  Ins  representative,  for  a I.aseia pasture 
for  Terracina  (which  Town  contains  a 
Frontier  Homan  Custom-house),  and 
another  for  the  Porta  di  S.  Giovanni  at 
Home. 

Travellers  not  thus  provided,  are  driven, 
on  arriving  at  Rome,  to  the  Custom- 
house, where  their  language  is  examined  ; 
and,  on  quitting  Naples  for  Rome,  they 
must  either  allow  their  trunks  to  be 
searched  at  Terracina,  or  deposit  four 
piastres  for  having  them  plumbed.  These 
four  piastres,  however,  are  returned  at 
Rome. 

A Pascia  pasture  is  never  granted  to 
persons  who  travel  in  public  carriages. 


[Appendix. 

LENGTH  OF  AN*  ITALIAN  POST. 

The  usual  length  of  n Post,  in  every 
part  of  Italy,  except  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories, is  between  six  and  seven  miles: 
but  the  miles  of  Italy  differ  in  extent; 
that  of  Piedmout  and  Genoa  being  con- 
siderably more  than  one  English  mile  ; 
that  of  Lombardy  about  GO  yards  less  than 
an  English  mile;  that  of  Tuscany,  1000 
geometrical  paces;  that  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical State,  the  same  length  (which  is 
about  150 yards  short  of  an  English  mile); 
and  the  mile  of  Magna  Grascia  (the  king- 
dom of  Naples)  is  longer  than  the  English 
mile,  by  about  250  yards.  The  Posts  of 
the  Sardinian  territories  are  usually  of 
the  same  length  with  those  of  France; 
though  somewhat  shorter  in  the  Alps. 

PRICE  OP  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  SAR- 
DINIAN TERRITORIES. 

Every  draught-liorse,  per  post,  one 
French  livre  and  60  centimes. 

Every  postillion,  one  livre  and  50  cen- 
times. 

TARIFF. 


Cabriolets. 

No.  of  perrons.  No.  of  Price  for 

horses.  each  horse. 


1,  or  2 

2 

t liv.  50  cent 

3 

3 

1 50 

4 

3 

Pimoniires. 

2 

1 , 2,  or  3 

3 

1 60 

4 

3 

Berlines. 

2 

1,  2,  or  3 

4 

1 50 

4,  or  5 

6 

1 50 

6 

6 

1 75 

A child,  if  under  six  years  of  age,  is  not 
paid  for. 

If  a Pimoniire  contain  above  four  per- 
sons, and  if  a Berlive  contain  above  six, 
un  additional  charge  is  made  is  made  of 
one  livre  and  50  centimes  per  post. 

Post-masters  are  not  allowed  to  furnish 
any  Traveller,  Cabinet  Couriers  excepted, 
with  post-horses,  unless  the  Traveller 
present  the  necessarv  Unllctlon,  or  Order, 
from  the  Director  General  of  the  posts  : 
and  unless  this  order  for  post-horses  lie 
presented  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  has  been  obtained,  it  is  of  no  use. 

The  money  of  the  Sardinian  territories 
corresponds  ill  value  with  that  of  France. 

PASSAGE  OF  MONT-CENIS  AND  THE 
SIMPLON. 

From  the  first  of  May  to  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober, Post-masters  are  authorised  to  put 
on  a third  and  fourth  horse,  from  Susa  to 
Molaret  — from  Molaret  to  Mont-Cenis 
— from  Lanslebourg  to  Mont-Cenis  — 
from  Domod’  Ossolato  Isella  — and  from 
Isella  to  the  village  of  Simplon  ; but  not 
vice  ver.nl : and  between  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  first  of  April,  Post-masters 
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are  authorised  to  add  to  every  carriage 
going  from,  but  not  returning  to,  the 
above-named  stations,  one  horse,  if  the 
carriage  be  usually  drawn  by  two  ; and  a 
pair  of  horses  with  a postillion  to  drive 
them,  if  the  carriage  be  usually  drawn  by 
three,  four,  or  six  horses. 

The  price  of  post-horses,  from  the  first 
of  November  to  the  30th  of  April,  is,  on 
the  Mont-Cenis  and  the  Simplon,  two 
French  livres  a horse,  per  post. 

Post-masters  are  not  authorised  to  put 
more  than  six  liQrses  to  any  carriage 
whatever. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  ECHELI.ES. 

The  Post-master  here  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nish, in  addition  to  his  horses,  draught- 
oxen,  at  one  livre  and  50  centimes  the 
pair,  per  post ; and  he  is  authorised  to  add 
an  extra  horse  to  S.  Thibault-de-Coux. 

The  old  Post-road,  from  Novi  to  Genoa 
by  the  Bocchetta,  is  abandoned  ; and  the 
new  and  fine  Iload  of  the  Val  di  Scrivia, 
llico.  and  Monte  Giovi,  opened  in  its 
stead. 

In  the  Sardinian  territories  it  is  neces- 
sary that  persons  who  intend  to  travel 
post  should  apply  to  the  Dirtsinne  gener- 
ate delle  Paste,  for  a Bullettan,  or  Order, 
respecting  Post-horses. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  LOM- 

bakdo-venetian  realm. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  per  post, 
five  French  livres,  and  50  centimes. 

Every  Caliche,  furnished  by  a Post- 
master,  40  centimes ; and  every  close  car- 
riage furnished  by  a post-master,  80  cen- 
times. 

Every  postillion,  one  livre  and  50  cen- 
times: postillions,  however,  are  not  satis- 
fied with  less  than  double  that  sum.1 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  TUSCANY. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  10  panls  a 
a post  ; except  on  quitting  Florence, 
when  the  price  is  six  pauls  per  horse. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caliche,  furnished  by  a post- 
master, three  pauls;  and  every  carriage, 
with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

A Postillion  expects  five  pauls  for  every 
common  post,  and  six  pauls  on  quitting 
Florence. 

Persons  while  travelling  post  in  Tus- 
cany, are  allowed  to  discontinue  this 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  proceed  en  voi- 
turier. 


1 The  price  of  Post-horses  in  the  Duchies  of  i 
Parma  and  Modena,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Vcnctian  realm;  except  from  Fioreiuola 
to  Cremona,  and  from  Castcl  San  Giovanni  to 


trice  of  post-horses  in  the  prin- 
cipality OF  LUCCA. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  ten  pauls 
a post. 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  saddle-horse,  five  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauls. 

Every  Caliche,  furnished  by  a Post 
master,  three  pauls ; and  every  carriage, 
with  four  places,  six  pauls. 

Travellers,  oil  quitting  Lucca,  are 
I charged  15  pauls  for  every  pair  of  draught- 
: horses. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL TERRITORIES. 

Every  pair  of  draught-horses,  10  pauls  a 
post.  x 

The  third  horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  saddle-horse,  four  pauls. 

Every  postillion,  three  pauls  and  a half. 

Hostler,  at  every  post,  half  a paul  for 
every  pair  of  horses. 

Every  Caliche,  furnished  by  a Post- 
master, three  pauls ; and  every  carriage 
with  four  inside  places  (famished  by  a 
Post-master),  six  pauls  per  post. 

A postillion  expects  five  pauls  per  post. 

Travellers  are  charged  an  extra  half- 
post on  quitting  Rome. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  KING- 
DOM OF  NAPLES. 

Great  Hoads.  Every  draught-horse, 
and  every  saddle-horse,  six  carlini  and  a 
half,  per  post. 

Every  postillion,  one  carlino  and  a half 
for  each  horse  per  post. 

Hostler,  at  provincial  post-houses,  half 
a carlino  for  every  pair  of  horses  — hostler, 
at  the  Naples’.post-house,  one  carlino  for 
erery  pair  of  horses. 

Crass  Hoads.  Every  draught-horse, 
nine  carlini  per  post. 

Every  postillion,  two  carlini  per  post. 

Every  carriage  with  two  inside  places, 
furnished  by  a Post-master,  five  carlini  ; 
and  every  carriage  with  four  inside  places 
(furnished  by  a Post-master),  10  carlini 
per  post. 

A postillion  expects  seven  carlini  a post. 

For  a post-royal,  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritories, an  extra  half-post  is  charged. 

Post-masters  are  prohibited  from  sup- 
plying Travellers  with  post-horses,  unless 
authorised  by  an  Order  from  the  Director 
General  of  the  Posts  at  Naples,  or  from  a 
Provincial  Director. 

Hostlers  in  Italy  are  seldom  contented 
with  less  than  twice  their  due : and  the 


Pavia,  at  which  jilaees  the  price  is  seven  livres 
and  50  centimes  for  every  pair  of  draught- 
horse*. 
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person  who  throws  water  over  the  wheels 
of  travelling  carriages  (a  necessary  oper- 
ation in  hot  weather),  expects  half  a paul 
for  his  trouble. 

An  English  post-chaise,  with  shafts, 
conveying  two  or  three  persons  only,  and 
not  heavily  laden,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  two, or,  at  most,  three  horses,  in  those 
parts  of  northern  Italy  which  are  not 
mountainous  : but,  if  tnc  carriage  convey 
four  persons,  it  is  not  allowed  to  travel 
with  less  than  four  horses.  A caliche , 
conveying  three  persons  and  only  one 
trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two 
horses. 

In  Tuscany,  if  the  road  be  not  moun- 
tainous, an  English  post-chaise,  with  a 
pole,  conveying  three  persons  and  no 
trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two  horses 
only:  but  English  carriages  conveying 
four  persons  and  trunks,  arc  not  allowed 
to  travel  with  less  than  four  horses.  In  the 
Ecclesiastical  Territories,  a two-wheeled 
carriage,  conveying  three  persons,  and 
only  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
two  horses ; but,  if  it  convey  more  than 
one  trunk,  three,  norses  are  indispensable : 
and  persons  who  travel  with  more  than 
two  large  trunks,  are  subject  to  a tax  of 
two  pauls  per  post  for  every  extra  trunk, 
vache,  or  portmanteau.  A four-wheeled 
carriage,  with  a pole,  conveying  six  per- 
sons and  one  trunk,  is  allowed,  to  travel 
with  only  four  horses ; but  if  it  convey 
seven  persons,  or  six  persons  and  two 
large  trunks,  six  horses  are  indispensable. 
A four-wheeled  carriage,  half  open,  and 
conveying  only  two  persons,  and  one 
small  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with 
only  two  horses. 

To  the  driver  of  every  extra  draught- 
horse,  it  is  customary  to  give  two  pauls; 
though  he  cannot  demand  any  remuner- 
ation. 

In  tbe  Neapolitan  Territories,  a four- 
wheeled  carriage,  conveying  four  persons 
and  one  large  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  four  horses  only;  but  if  it  convey 
six  persons,  and  two  large  trunks,  six 
horses  are  indispensable.  A two-wheeled 
carriage,  conveying  two  persons,  and  one 
large  trunk,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  two 
horses;  but,  if  it  convey  three  persons 
and  a large  trunk,  three  horses  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Every  Post-master  should  be  paid  for 
his  horses  before  they  set  out. 

Single  men,  if  they  wish  to  travel  with 
rapidity,  should  accompany  the  Letter 
Couriers;  each  of  whom  has  one  place  to 
dispose  of  in  his  carriage. 

Shafts  are  not  used  either  in  the  Tus- 
can, Roman,  or  Neapolitan  Territories. 

The  average  price  paid  in  Italy  for  ac- 
commodations at  Inns,  by  persons  who 
travel  post,  is  as  follows  : 


Breakfast,  per  head,  in  large  towns  . 
— — in  small  towns 


Pauls. 
. 3 
. 8 


Pauls. 

Dinner,  per  head,  in  large  towns  ...  10 

■ in  small  towns  ...  8 

Beds  from  three  to  five  pauls  each. 

It  is  more  economical,  and  less  trou- 
blesome in  Italy,  to  travel  en  voituricr, 
than  to  travel  post ; but  persons  who  ac- 
complish a long  journey  with  the  same 
horses,  must,  generally  speaking,  travel 
slower  than  if  they  changed  horses  at 
every  post;  and  therefore  those  who  fol- 
low the  latter  plan,  need  not  rise  so  early 
as  those  who  follow  the  former.  If  a Voi- 
turin  have  good  horses,  they  will  go  from 
40  to  50  Roman  miles  a day ; arriving,  in 
due  time,  at  the  destined  sleeping-places. 
Mules  are  less  expeditious,  because  they 
seldom  trot. 

Persons  who  travel  in  their  own  car- 
riage are  usually  expected  to  give  Italian 
Voiturins  from  10  to  14  francs  a day  per 
draught-horse : six  francs  a day  for  each 
master ; three  francs  a day  for  each  child  ; 
and  four  francs  and  a half  a day  for  each 
servant:  and  for  this  price  he  furnishes 
good  horses,  or  mules,  together  with 
breakfast,  supper,  and  beds  ; but,  if  the 
Voiturin  convey  Travellers  in  a carriage 
belonging  to  himself,  he  seldom  expects 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  above- 
named  price  ; because  he  can  make  a con- 
siderable profit  by  filling  tile  carriage  witb 
passengers  on  his  return. 

The  bumiamano  usually  given  to  a Voi- 
turier,  if  he  conduct  himself  well,  is  half 
a Spanish  dollar  per  day,  provided  the 
journey  be  a long  one;  and  double  that 
sum  provided  the  journey  be  a short  one. 

The  fare,  in  a public  carriage,  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  and  likewise  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  is  10  scudi,  suppers  and 
beds  inclusive;  and  18  scudi,  dinners, 
suppers,  and  beds  inclusive  ; unless  it  be 
a voiture  de  retour,  in  which  case  an 
abatement  is  made  of  two  scudi. 

If  passengers,  merely  to  accommodate 
themselves,  require  a Voiturier  to  stop 
one  or  more  days  on  the  road,  be  expects 
them  to  pay  five  or  six  francs  per  night, 
for  the  provender  of  each  of  his  horses. 

A Voiturin  commonly  pays  in  Italy  for 
his  Passengers,  the  following  prices  at 
inns:  — 

Breakfast,  per  head,  from  a paul  and  a 
half  to  two  pauls  — dinner,  three  pauls — 
supper  and  bed,  five  pauls;  but  Foreigners 
who  pay  for  themselves  at  inns  can  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  make  so  good  a bargain. 

Italian  and  Swiss  Voiturins  usually  pay 
for  their  passengers,  in  France,  four  francs 
a head  for  supper  and  beds;  and  about 
two  francs  for  dinner.  Italian  and  Swiss 
voiturins  likewise  pay,  for  permission  to 
travel  in  France,  a tax  of  five  sous  a horse, 
per  post. 

On  entering  the  Tuscan  Territories, 
every  Voiturin,  who  is  not  aTuscan,  pays 
a tax  of  two  Tuscan  pauls  per  horse. 
Foreign  travelling  carriages,  with  four 
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wheels  and  spring?,  pay  four  Tuscan 
pauls ; carriages  without  springs  pay  two 
Tuscan  pauls:  and  on  entering  Capua 
overy  Voiturin  pays  one  Neapolitan  ducat 
per  wheel.  At  the  Simplon  Barrier,  every 
Voiturin  pays  six  francs  per  horse  ; and  at 
the  Cenis  Barrier,  five  francs  per  horse. 

An  Italian  Voiturin  is  obliged  to  secure 
his  outside  trunks  with  a chain  ; and  if  he 
leave  a Town  before  day-light,  he  is 
obliged  to  take  a guard,  tor  his  trunks, 
from  his  sleeping-place  to  the  gate  of  the 
Town. 

As  Neapolitan  Voiturins  are  the  worst 
in  Italy,  because  notorious  for  breaking 
their  engagements,  Travellers  should 
avoid  going  cn  voiturier , from  Naples  to 
Rome ; unless  it  be  with  the  Post-master’s 
horses. 

Voiturins,  if  not  opulent  and  respect- 
able, are  sometimes  tempted  to  sell  their 
jobs:  in  which  case,  a Traveller,  during 
a long  journey,  is  liable  to  be  consigned 
to  three  or  tour  different  Conductors; 
each  one  of  whom  tries  to  gain  more  than 
his  due ; either  by  paying  less  than  the 
customary  sum  for  the  Traveller’s  main- 
tenance and  accommodations  on  the 
road  ; or  by  omitting  to  hire  extra  horses, 
when  requisite.  Other,  and  more  serious 
inconveniences,  may  occur  to  Travellers, 
if  thus  sold  ; and  cafe  should  be  taken  to 
guard  against  this  kind  of  traffic. 

TUSCANY. 

CURRENT  COINS. 

Rnspone. 

Secchino. 

Francescone , or  Scudo.x 

Half  ditto. 

Piece  of  three  paoli , or  pauls. 

Fiorino , worth  two  paoli  and  a half. 

Piece  of  two  paoli. 

Lira 

Mez  zo- Fiorino. 

Paolo. 

A/ezzo-paolo. 

Piece  of  two  crazie , four  of  which  make 
one  paolo , or  paul. 

Crazia,  eight  of  which  make  one  paul. 

Quattrino , five  of  which  make  one 
crazia. 

Soldo , one  of  which  makes  three  qnat- 
trini. 

The  one-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  current 
for  one  paul  of  Tuscany. 

The  two-paul  piece  of  Rome  is  current 
for  two  pauls  oi  Tuscany,  wanting  four 
quattrini. 

The  Spanish-dollar  is  usually  current 


1  Ten  pauls  make  one  Francescone,  or  scudo ; 
which  is  5 francs  and  60  centimes  of  France. 

An  Old  Louis-d’or  is  usually  current  in  Tus- 
cany, for  about  42  pauls ; and  a Napoleon  for 
about  .‘36  pauls ; but  the  value  of  French  gold  is 
fluctuating. 


for  about  nine  pauls  and  a half.  This  coin 
is  frequently  called  a pezzoduro. 

The  real  value  of  the  rusvone  is  only 
6’0  pauls ; but  it  can  seldom  be  purchased 
under  68  ; owing  to  the  agio  on  gold : and 
from  the  same  cause,  the  zecchino , which 
is  worth  only  20  pauls,  can  seldom  be 
purchased  under  21. 

Bankers’  accounts  throughout  Tuscany, 
are  kept  in  pezze , soldi , and  danari;  or 
lire,  soldi , and  danari. 

Twelve  danari  make  one  soldo  ; 20  soldi 
make  one  lira  2 ; fi  ve  lire,  and  16  soldi,  or, 
at  most,  six  lire , make  the  imaginary  coin 
called  a pezze,  or  piece  of  eight;  and  for 
each  of  tjiese,  a Banker  charges  so  many 
English  pence,  according  to  the  exchange, 
when  he  gives  cash  for  a bill  upon  Lon- 
don.2 3 Bankers,  according  to  the  Tuscan 
law,  are  obliged  either  to  pay  in  gold,  or 
to  allow  an  agio  if  they  pay  in  silver : the 
agio  varies  from  week  to  week,  according 
to  the  demand  for  gold. 

The  pound  weight  of  Tuscany  is  divided 
into  12  ounces ; the  ounce  into  24  deniers ; 
and  the  denier  into  24  grains.  The  Tus- 
can ounce  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
English. 

The  common  Tuscan  measure,  called  a 
braccio , is  about  224  English  inches ; two 
braccia  making  one  ell. 

Prices  at  the  principal  Hotels  are  much 
the  same  in  Legtiorn,  Pisa,  and  Florence  ; 
namely,  for  a large  apartment  from  20  to 
30  pauls  a day;  ana  for  smaller  apart- 
ments, from  10  to  15  pauls  a day.  For 
breakfast,  from  two  to  three  pauls  a head. 
For  dinner,  from  eight  to  10  pauls  a head. 
For  servants,  from  four  to  five  pauls  a 
head  per  day  : and  with  regard  to  buona - 
mano  to  attendants  at  inns,  the  Waiter 
usually  expects  about  one  paul  per  day 
from  each  Gentleman  or  Lady,  and  the 
Chamber-maid  less;  that  is,  if  Travellers 
reside  at  an  inn  by  the  week  or  month  ; 
but  if  they  come  for  a few  nights  only, 
they  are  expected  to  pay  more  liberally.’ 

The  wages  of  a Valet- de-place  through- 
out Tuscany,  is  five  pauls  by  the  day,  and 
four  by  the  month  ; he  finding  himself  in 
board,  lodging,  and  clothes. 

LEGHORN. 

The  price  of  close  carriages  here  is 
rather  exorbitant ; but,  open  carriages, 
called  Timonelli , may  be  hired  on  reason- 
able terms. 

The  price  of  a box  at  the  Theatre  varies 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  Performers; 
but.  is  usually  high.  The  entrance-money 


2 A lira  of  Tuscany  is  one  paul  and  a half. 

3 If  the  exchange  be,  as  it  usually  is,  in  favour 
of  England,  every  paul  cost#  about  fivepence 
halfpenny. 
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paid  by  English  Travellers,  exclusive  of 
the  price  of  a box,  is  three  pauls  for  an 
opera,  and  two  for  a play. 

Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  English  mustard, 
foreign  wines,  brandy,  rum,  arrack,  por- 
ter, Bristol  beer,  and  Gorgona  anchovies, 
may  all  be  purchased  cheaper  at  Leghorn 
than  in  any  other  City  of  Italy  ; so  like- 
wise utav  soap  and  starch. 

Micali,  in  Via  Grande,  has  a magnifi- 
cent shop,  containing  sculpture  in  ala- 
baster and  Carara  marble:  paintings, 
jewellery,  silks,  linens,  muslins,  &c. 

Linen-drapery  and  silks  may  be  pur- 
chased very  cheap  of  the  Jews  : and  per- 
sons who  wear  flannel  should  provide 
themselves  with  a stock  at  Leghorn,  as  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  this  useful 
article  of  clothing  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Dunn,  Porta  Colonnella,  sells  flannel, 
and  other  English  merchandise. 

Masi  is  a good  printer ; and  often  re- 
prints English  works;  be  likewise  has  a 
reading-room,  with  a large  collection  of 
French  and  Italian  authors. 

Provisions  at  Leghorn  are,  generally 
speaking,  good ; butter  and  oil,  however, 
must  be  excepted  ; as  both  are  very  in- 
different; but  it  is  easy  to  obviate  this 
iuconvenience,  by  haviug  Casciua  butter 
from  Pisa,  and  oil  from  Lari.  Carriers, 
called  Prncacvini , go  daily  to  the  former 
place ; and  from  the  latter  the  Peasants 
come  to  sell  poultry,  fruit,  &c.,  at  Leg- 
horn, three  or  four  times  a week. 

Invalids  may  he  regularly  supplied  with 
good  asses’  milk  at  one  crazia  the  ounce 
(the  usual  price  throughout  Tuscany); 
goats’  and  cows’  milk  may  likewise  be 
procured  with  ease ; but  persons  who 
make  a point  of  having  the  last,  quite 
genuine,  should  send  into  the  country  for 
it ; and  with  respect  to  asses’  milk,  it  is 
requisite  for  some  trusty  person  to  watch 
the  milking  of  the  ass,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  infusion  of  hot  water.1 

Malta  and  Genoa  oranges,  and  dates, 
may  frequently  be  purchased  at  Leghorn. 
There  is  an  oyster-house  near  this  City, 
and  the  oysters  are  good,  but  extremely 
dear.  Figs  and  grapes,  iu  their  season, 
are  abundant  and  excellent;  particularly 
the  white  fig,  and  small  transparent  white 
grape;  the  last  of  which,  if  gathered  dry, 
put  into  paper  bags,  and  hung  up  iu  an 
airy  room,  may  he  preserved  all  the  win- 
ter. The  best  sort  of  dried  figs  is  gene- 
rally sold  in  small  baskets  of  about  one 
foot  long  and  four  or  five  inches  wide. 
Levant  figs  and  Spanish  raisins  may  be 
purchased  at  Leghorn ; and  about  the 
month  of  September  large  numbers  of 
small  birds,  resembling  the  English 
wheatear,  ami  called  in  Italian  beccafichi, 
are  caught  daily  on  the  plain  near  this 


Town.  Ortolans  arc  found  in  southern 
Italy,  during  part  of  the  summer. 

A Tuscan  barrel  of  wine  contains  20 
flasks,  and  a barrel  of  oil  16  flasks.  Wood 
is  sold  by  the  catastre , the  dimensions  of 
which  should  be  these  : — length,  braccia 
six;  breadth,  braccia  one  and  a half; 
height,  braccia  two. 

A Public  carriage  goes  daily  from  Leg- 
horn to  Pisa. 

Public  boats  likewise  go  daily  by  means 
of  the  Canal ; and  the  passage-money  in 
these  vessels  is  six  crazie,  or,  at  most, 
one  paul  for  each  person.  The  price  or 
a private  boat  is  from  10  to  12  livres; 
and  the  price  of  one  place  in  the  Dili- 
gence, from  Leghorn  to  Florence,  25 
pauls. 

It  is  not  advisable  for  Travellers  to  hire 
a country  residence  near  Leghorn,  its 
environs  being  unwholesome. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany,  Elba.  Lucca,  Home,  Naples, 
Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice,  Trieste,  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  Germany,  and  all  nor- 
thern Europe. 

Mnndnt/,from  Pisa,  Pietrasanta,  Lucca, 
Massa,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

Wednesday i from  the  same  places  as 
on  Sunday,  Elba  excepted;  and  likewise 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, Piedmont,  and  Genoa. 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Wednesday  ; and  likewise  from  Elba. 

Monday,  go  letters  for  Tuscany,  Elba, 
Lucca,  Naples,  Sicily,  Rome,  Lombardy, 
Venice,  Trieste,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  all  northern  Europe ; Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the 
northern  part  of  France. 

Tuesday,  for  Pisa,  Pietrasanta,  Massa, 
Lucca,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  cen- 
tral part  of  France. 

Wednesday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday,  Elba  excepted. 

Thursday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday. 

Friday,  for  Tuscany,  Elba,  Lucca, 
Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  Lombardy,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Germany,  and  all  northern  Eu- 
rope, Holland,  Switzerland,  the  north  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. 

Saturday,  for  the  same  places  as  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

The  respective  Couriers  arrive  about 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning  ; and  de- 
part about  half-past  six  in  the  evening. 

Letters  are  usually  delivered  about  nine 
in  the  morning;  aud  must  be  put  into 


1 The  man  who  milks  the  ass  usually  carries, 
under  his  cloak,  a bottle  filled  with  hot  water  ; 
some  of  which  he  contrives  to  mix  with  the 


milk  so  expertly  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect 
him. 
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the  post-office  before  six  in  the  evening, 
and  franked  for  every  place,  Tuscany  not 
excepted. 

PISA. 

A Custom-house  Officer  follows  Tra- 
vellers to  their  inn,  or  lodging,  when  they 
enter  Pisa,  and  expects  a fee  of  five  pauls. 
Every  foreign  travelling  carriage  which 
enters  Pisa  is,  in  fact,  liable  to  a tax  of 
three  pauls.  A Hand  of  Musicians  like- 
wise waits  upon  Strangers  at  their  arrival, 
and  expects  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

BEST  LODGING-HOUSES.  AVERAGE  PRICE 
IN  WINTER. 

Casa  Agostini,  Lung*  Arno,  No.  722, 
about  twenty  sequins  per  month.  — Casa 
Bertolli,  Lung’  Arno,  No.  721.  large  and 
handsome  apartments,  a third  floor,  about 
thirteen  sequins  a month.  — No.  742,  Via 
Corraia;  rooms  small,  but  neat,  and  suf- 
ficient in  numher  for  two  persons;  price 
moderate.  Casa  Lenzi,  Lung’  Arno,  about 
twenty  sequins  a month.  — No.  961,  Via 
di  Sapienza,  two  suites  of  handsome 
apartments. — No.  ©4,  Lung’  Arno,  one 
suite  of  good  apartments  ; 30  sequins  a 
month. — Marble  Palace,  Lung’  Arno: 
fine  apartments.  — Casa  Chiesa,  a good 
apartment.  — Casa  Ran,  fine  apartments. 
— Casa  Panichi,  Lung’  Arno,  No.  716,  a 
neat  apartment  on  the  first  floor,  large 
enough  for  three  persons.  — No.  887,  Via 
S.  Maria,  fourteen  well-furnished  rooms, 
and  a small  garden  ; 20  sequins  a month, 
if  taken  for  half  a year.  All  these  lodging- 
houses  are  well  situated  for  Invalids : 
other  apartments,  which  have  not  this 
advantage,  let  at  a much  lower  price. 
Rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  a mo- 
derate-sized family  may  usually  be  hired 
at  Le  Tre  Donzelle.  for  about  20  sequins 
a month.  The  price  of  every  lodging, 
however,  varies  from  year  to  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  Foreigners. 
The  hire  of  linen  per  month  is  generally 
about  fire  sequins  tor  a large  family;  but 
linen  and  plate  are  commonly  found  by 
the  owners  of  lodging-houses. 

Boxes  at  the  Theatre  may  be  procured 
on  very  moderate  terms;  except  during 
the  last  week  of  Carnival,  when  the  price 
is  considerably  augmented.  The  entrance- 
money  paid  by  English  Travellers,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hire  of  a box,  is  two  pauls. 

The  hire  of  a carriage  and  horses, 
coachman’s  wages  inclusive,  is  from  18  to 
20  sequins  a month  j and  the  price  for  an 
airing,  buonamano  inclusive,  is  10-pauls. 

The  wages  of  a Housemaid,  throughout 


1 By  Fountain-water  is  meant  that  conveyed 
to  Pisa  through  the  Aqueduct 

5 It  is  an  excellent  general  rule,  either  not 
to  let  your  cook  market  for  you,  or  to  limit 
him  to  a certain  sum  for  dinner,  charcoal,  and 


southern  Italy,  is  about  three  crowns  a 
month  and  a dinner;  she  finding  herself 
in  lodging,  bread,  and  wine  — the  wages 
of  a Footman  from  four  to  eight  crowns 
and  a dinner ; he  finding  himself  in  bread 
and  wine  — the  wages  of  a Housemaid 
who  finds  herself  in  bed  and  hoard,  and 
fetches  Fountain-water,  is  at  Pisa  one 
lira  per  day  1 — and  the  wages  of  a good 
Cook,  throughout  southern  Italy,  is  from 
12  to  16  dollars  a month  and  a dinner,  he 
finding  himself  in  lodging,  bread  and 
wine,  and  an  Assistant  to  wash  saucepans, 
dishes,  &c.2 

The  price  of  dinner,  per  head,  at  a 
Restaurant,  table-wine  and  bread  in- 
clusive, is  from  three  to  five  pauls. 

Families  who  have  their  dinner  daily 
from  a Traiteur  should  not  order  it  per 
head,  but  per  dish  ; specifying  the  kind  of 
dinner  they  require,  and  the  price  they 
choose  to  give. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  fire-wood  at 
Pisa:  that  called  legna  (lo Ice  is  the  most 
wholesome ; though  it  consumes  very 
quickly  ; that  called  legna  forte  is  usually 
burnt  in  kitchens  ; but  may  be  mixed 
with  the  other,  for  Parlour  consumption  ; 
though  it  is  not  wholesome  in  bed-rooms. 
Venders  of  wood  frequently  cheat  iu  the 
measure,  either  by  bringing  a braccio  to 
measure  with,  not  so  long  as  the  law 
directs,  or  by  placing  the  wood  hollow, 
and  thus  making  it  appear  more  than 
it  is. 

The  husks  of  olives  serve  (for  fuel,  are 
an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal,  and 
in  olive-countries  very  cheap. 

Invalids  may  find  it  convenient  to  mat 
their  rooms  during  winter,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  chill  which  strikes  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet  from  brick  and  marble  floors. 
Mats  of  all  lengths  may  be  purchased  on 
the  Quay;  the  price  is  half  a paid  the 
braccio;  and  every  mat  ought  to  be  two 
braccin  and  a half  wide. 

The  Pisa  Market  is,  generally  speaking, 
a good  one : though  fresh  fish  can  never 
be  absolutely  depended  upon  but  on  Fri- 
days, unless  it  be  in  Lent.  The  best  fishes 
are  the  dory,  called  pesce  di  S.  Pietro, 
the  greyandthe  red  mullet, called  triglia; 
the  turbot,  called  rombo;  the  thunny, 
called  lonno  ; the  lamprey,  called  lampre- 
da  ; sturgeon,  called  storione ; ombrina , 
pesce  cavallo,  spada,  dentici,  parago , the 
sole,  called  sog/iola ; the  Mediterranean 
lobster,  called  gambero  di  mare;  prawns 
and  shrimps.  The  fish  which  comes  from 
Via  Reggio  is  generally  excellent.  The 
tench  and  carp,  at  Pisa,  are  remarkably 
fine;  so  likewise  are  the  pike,  and  other 


kitchen  flre-wood ; but  English  Travellers,  who 
are  accompanied  by  hone*t  English  servants, 
always  find  it  answer  to  let  those  servants  mar. 
ket  for  them. 
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fishes  of  the  Arno  and  Serchio.1  The 
mutton  of  Pistoja,  which  may  frequently 
be  purchased  at  Pisa,  is  excellent  in  point 
of  flavour,  and  particularly  light  of  di- 
gestion. The  Lucca  veal,  frequently  sold 
at  Pisa,  is  excellent.  Beef  and  pork  are 
very  tine ; turkeys  good : capons  and  fowls 
indifferent;  hares  excellent ; other  game 
plentiful,  hut  not  always  so  well-flavoured 
as  in  England.  Wild  fowl  good  and  plen- 
tiful. Venison  may  be  purchased  both  in 
spring  and  autumn,  but  is  reckoned  best 
during  the  latter  season.  Wild  boar  may- 
be purchased  during  winter  and  spring. 
With  respect  to  vegetables,  the  broccoli 
and  salads  are  particularly  good  ; but  ve- 
getables in  Italy,  salads  excepted,  should, 
generally  speaking,-  be  stewed,  or  they 
may  probably  disagree  with  weak  sto- 
machs. Pisa  is  well  supplied  with  grapes, 
figs,  wears,  apples,  and  other  winter  fruits, 
the  nest  of  which  come  from  Florence 
and  Pistoja.  The  butter  made  at  the 
Royal  Cascina  is  excellent.2  Good  cows’ 
milk  and  cream  may  be  purchased  at  the 
above-named  Cascina.  Good  oil  may  be 
bought  at  some  of  the  palaces  ; as  every 
Tuscan  nobleman  sells  the  produce  of  bis 
olive-gardens  and  vineyards.  With  re- 
spect to  table-wine,  that  of  Pisa  is  un- 
wholesome; but  that  of  Florence  may 
easily  be  procured  by  water-carriage,  and 
is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but 
salutary  to  most  constitutions.  — There 
are  several  kinds  of  Florence  wine  ; and 
that  usually  drunk  as  common  table- 
beverage,  costs  from  a paid  and  a half  to 
two  pauls  the  flask. 

Scales  and  weights  are  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  kitchen  furniture  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in 
music,  drawing,  and  the  Italian  and 
French  languages,  may  procure  good  mas- 
ters, upon  moderate  terms  at  Pisa. 

The  fee  usually  given  in  Italy  to  British 
Physicians, 'by  British  Travellers,  is  a 
Napolean  per  visit,  if  the  attendance  be 
short ; and  a guinea  for  three  visits,  if  the 
attendadee  be  long ; and  Italian  Phy- 
sicians expect,  from  British  Travellers, 
about  the  value  of  a Napoleon  for  three 
visits. 

Italians  usually  give  their  Physicians 
from  three  to  five  pauls  a visit. 

Signor  Andrea  Carria,  at  the  sign  of 
JEsculapius,  is  agood  Chemist,  who  keeps 
excellent  drugs,  and  compounds  prescrip- 
tions with  accuracy. 

The  present  Proprietor  of  the  Ussero , 
Signor  Peverada,  a very  respectable  and 
well  informed  Person,  lias  recently  opened 
a Bank  at  Pisa;  and  is  authorized  by 
Messrs.  Hamniersleys  and  Co.  and  like- 
wise by  Messrs.  Farquar  and  Co.  to  cash 


i What  Italians  deem  the  best  fishes  are  dis- 

tinguished by  theappellationof PesceNobile ; the 
taste  of  Englishmen,  however,  docs  not  exactly 
agree  with  that  of  the  Italians  in  this  particular. 


their  Circular  Notes,  giving  the  same  ex- 
change as  is  given  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  of  common  shoes  is  eight 
pauls  the  pair,  whether  for  men  or 
women. 

The  price  for  making  a man’s  suit  of 
clothes  about  twenty  pauls,  all  charges  in- 
clusive. 

The  price  for  making  a Lady's  dress 
nine  or  ten  pauls,  bdSidc  body-lining. 

Cordon,  dealer  in  wines,  spirits,  beer, 
English  patent  medicines,  grocery,  &c. 
has  a shop  on  the  Lung’  Arno,  during 
winter;  and  professes  to  sell  the  above- 
named  articles  at  Leghorn  prices. 

Pisa  may  be  called  a cheap  place  for 
permanent  residence : as  may  Pistoja, 
Florence,  and  Siena ; because,  supposing 
the  exchange  in  favour  of  England  (which 
it  commonly  is  throughout  .Tuscany),  a 
moderate-sized  family  might,  in  any  of 
the  above-named  cities,  live  handsomely 
for  600/.  sterling  per  annum  ; and  even 
large  families  wlio  visit  Italy  either  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  children, 
or  of  travelling  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  amusement,  will  not,  if  they 
know  bow  to  avoid  imposition,  find  their 
disbursements  exceed  1000/.  sterling  per 
annum.  For  the  purpose  of  education 
better  masters  may  usually  be  procured  at 
Florence  than  any  other  Italian  city. 

The  regulations  of  the  Post-office  at 
Pisa,  and  the  days  on  which  the  respective 
Letter-Couriers  arrive  and  depart,  are  the 
same  as  at  Leghorn. 

The  price  for  franking  a single  letter  to 
England  is  six  crazie. 

The  price  of  one  place  in  the  Diligence 
from  Pisa  to  Florence  is  a sequin. 

Persons  going  from  Pisa  to  Florence  had 
better  not  have  their  baggage  plumbed, 
it  being  necessary  either  to  undergo  an 
examination,  or  present  the  Custom- 
house Officers  in  the  latter  City  with  five 
or  ten  pauls,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  luggage. 

FLORENCE. 

Some  of  the  best  Hotels,  and  some  of 
the  best  private  lodging-houses  in  Italy, 
are  to  he  found  at  Florence;  and  the  price 
of  good  apartments,  compared  with  the 
prices  at  Rome  and  Naples,  is  not  ex- 
orbitant. 

LODGING-HOUSES.  AVERAGE  PRICE  IN 
WINTER. 

Palazzo  S.  Clemente,  Via  S.  Bastiano, 
two  suites' of  handsome  apartments,  each 
thirty  sequins  a month;  a good  garden  ; 
and  the  warnust  situation  in  Florence  — 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  Via  della  Scala,  a fine 


- Pisa  butter  supplies  the  Homan  Markets, 
and  suffers  very  little  from  its  journey. 
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house,  nnd  beautiful  garden  ; 60  sequins 
a month — Palazzo  Corsi,  Via  Ghibellina, 
two  suites  of  apartments,  each  30  sequins 
for  one  month  only  ; but  less  if  taken  for 
a longer  term  — Palazzo  Quaratesi,  Via 
d’ogm  Santi,  one  set  of  apartments,  45 
sequins  a month  ; another  set  28  ditto  — 
Casa  Pucci,  opposite  theTeatro  Goldoni, 
is  a good  lodging — The  Palazzo  Acciaioli, 
Lung’  Arno,  contains  several  apartments 
— Casa  Riccasoli,  Lung’  Arno,  is  a pretty 
house  for  a small  family : and  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  and  several  other 
arts  of  the  Town,  small  apartments  may 
e easily  met  with. 

Plate  and  linen  are  generally  found  in 
the  lodgings  at,  Florence;  but,  if  not 
found,  the  hire  of  linen  for  a large  family 
is  about  five 'sequins  a month.  Noble 
apartments  unfurnished  may  be  hired  by 
the  year  for,  comparatively  speaking, 
nothing. 

Two  Offices  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished in  this  City,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  information  with  respect  to  va- 
cant Lodging-houses ; one  is  on  the  Lung’ 
Arno,  and  the  other  in  Via  della  Con- 
dotta. 

Board  and  lodging  for  a Lady,  or  Gen- 
tleman, in  an  Italian  family,  tea  and 
foreign  wine  not  inclusive,  usually  cost 
about  15  sequins  a month. 

At  the  Hotel  des  Armes  d' Angleterre, 
kept  by  Gasperini,  a Family,  consisting  of 
four  Masters  and  four  Servants,  may 
have  a good  apartment,  breakfast,  excel- 
lent dinners,  tea,  wax-lights,  and  night- 
lamps,  for  80  francesconi  a week  : and 
will  usually  supply  four  Masters 
and  four  Servants  with  breakfast,  dinner, 
a good  dessert,  and  two  bottles  of  table- 
wine,  together  with  milk  and  butter  for 
tea,  at  five  scudi  a day. 

The  price,  per  head,  for  breakfast  at  a 
Coffee-house  is  about  one  paul  1 ; and  the 
price,  per  head,  for  dinner,  at  a Restau- 
rant, or  a TaUle-tVhotc , is  from  three  to 
five  pauls,  table-wine  inclusive.2 

The  price,  per  month,  for  a good  car- 
riage and  horses,  coachman’s  wages  in- 
clusive, is  from  20  to  25  sequins,  according 
to  the  expense  of  provender. 

Innkeepers  usually  charge  for  their  car- 
riages, by  the  day,  about  20  pauls. 

Provisions,  in  general,  are  good  ; though 
fresh  fish  can  only  be  procured  on  Fridays 
nnd  Saturdays,  unless  it  be  during  Lent. 
Figs,  peaches,  water-melons,  and  grapes 
are,  in  their  respective  seasons,  excellent. 
Good  butter  is  not  to  be  obtained  with- 
out difficulty,  though  Italian  butter  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  much  im- 
proved in  the  southern  districts;  and  in 


* Every  cup  of  coffee  usually  costs  two  crazie  j 
every  cup  of  chocolate  something  more. 

2 The  best  Restaurants  for  Single  Men  to 
dine  at,  were,  in  1833,  Marshc’s,  in  Via  della 
Condotta,  and  La  Birra,  in  the  Piazza  Gaetano ; 


the  northern,  it  is  most  excellent.  Asses’ 
milk  is  good  ; and  the  wine  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence  is  palatable 
and  w holesome : the  best  sorts,  called 
Vino  Santo , Leatico*  and  Artimino , come 
from  the  vicinity  of  Fiesole;  where  the 
oil,  likewise,  is  good.  Ice  (or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  frozen  snow;  costs  two 
pauls  and  a half  for  every  100  pounds. 

The  best  medicines  are  sold  at  the  Far- 
macia  Formini,  in  the  Piazza  del  Gran- 
duca ; and  by  the  Grand  Duke’s  Apothe- 
cary. 

rI  be  average  price  of  provisions  is 
as  follows  : — 

Beef  of  the  best  quality,  from  five  to 
six  crazie  the  pound  — veal,  seven  crazie 

— mutton,  six  crazie  — lamb,  six  crazie  — 
pork,  six  crazie  — wild  boar,  from  six  to 
seven  crazie  — good  fish,  about  12  crazie 
and  the  best  bread,  from  three  to  four 
crazie.  Turkeys  usually  cost  about  one 
paul  per  pound  — large  fowds  about  three 
pauls  ana  a half  each  — small  fowds  about 
two  pauls  each — pigeons,  one  paul  and  a 
half  each  — ducks,  three  pauls  each  — wild 
ducks,  ditto — partridges,  ditto — wood- 
cocks, ditto  — a beccafico  cosls  from  three 
to  five  crazie  — an  ortolan  from  six  crazie 
to  a paul  — and  the  best  table- wine  from 
one  paul  and  a half  to  two  pauls  the  flask. 
Grocers  usually  charge  forLevant  coffee, 
unburnt,  about  two  pauls  and  a half  per 
pound  ; and  for  West  Indian  coffee  some- 
what less  than  two  pauls.  Lowe,  in 
the  Palazzo  Ferroni,  Sa.  Trinita,  usually 
charges  for  pearl  tea,  per  pound,  12  pauls 

— for  Hyson?  10  — for  Souchong,  from  8 
to  12,  according  to  its  quality  — for  Moka 
coffee,  about  three  pauls  — and  for  arrow- 
root,  10  or  12  pauls.  He  likewise  sells 
sugar,  and  other  groceries;  good  foreign 
wines  and  spirits  (his  Marsala  is  excel- 
lent); haberdashery,  patent  medicines, 
eaude  Cologne,  anti-attrition,  fish  sauce  ; 
and  a variety  of  English  articles.3 

The  Library  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Veroli 
and  Co.,  Successors  to  Signor  Giuseppe 
Molini,  boasts  the  most  extensive  Collec- 
tion of  English  Books  in  Italy.  Signor 
Veroli  receives  most  of  the  Works  of 
merit  published  in  London  ; and  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  Elementary  Publica- 
tions, new  Theatrical  Pieces/  Annuals, 
&c.  He  likewise  has  all  the  Editions  of 
English  Books  printed  at  Paris;  and  the 
best  Editions  of  Italian  Authors.  Veroli 
and  Co.  undertake  to  deliver  in  London 
all  purchases  made  at  their  Library,  on 
receiving  a deposit,  and  on  the  charges 
for  carriage,  &c.,‘  being  repaid  to  their 
Correspondent  Mr.  Frederick  Molini,  No. 
14,  Paternoster  Row.  They  also  have  a 


at  both  of  which  Restaurants  dinners  arc  served 

by  the  Carte-ci-ynanger. 

3 Lowe’s  prices  arc  usually  regulated  by  the 
current  prices  at  Leghorn. 
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st  oik  of  English  Writing  and  Drawing 
Paper  of  every  quality,  together  with 
Brook  man  and  Langdon’s  Peneils,  Water- 
colours, and  every  sort  of  Stationery,  at 
moderate  prices.  They  likewise  execute 
orders,  especially  for  England. 

The  best  Silk-mercer  is  Burgagni,  near 
the  Piazza  del  Granduca.  Florence  silks 
are  of  various  qualities;  one  sort  being 
from  9 to  10  pauls  the  braccio ; another 
from  six  to  seven  ; and  the  slightest  from 
three  to  five  pauls,  according  to  the 
weight.  The  best  Linen-drapers’  shops 
are  kept  by  Jews,  near  the  Mercato  Nuo- 
to.  Shoes  and  boots  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, better  made  at  Florence  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy;  the  usual  price 
charged  for  the  former  is  eight  pauls  the 
pair;  and  for  the  latter  from  30  to  40 
pauls.  Florentine  Tailors  charge  for  mak- 
ing a man’s  suit  of  clothes  from  20  to  25 
pauls.  Ladies’  Dress-makers  usually  charge 
12  pauls  for  making  a trimmed  dress,  and 
nine  for  making  a plain  one.  ! Pestellini, 
Jloni'y-i -hanger,  near  the  Piazza  del  Duo- 
mo,  will  supply  Travellers  who  are  going 
to  Rome  with  dollars  and  Roman  scudi  at 
a lower  price  than  they  are  current  for  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  State.  Fire-wood  at 
Florence  is  from  35  to  88  pauls  the  ca- 
tastre;  and  charcoal  from  three  to  four 
pauls  a sack. 

The  sum  given  .to  a Notary-public,  for 
bis  seal  and  attestation,  is  10  pauls. 

Vieussenx,  Piazza  S“.  Trimta,  has  the 
best  Puhlic  Reading-rooms  and  Circulat- 
ing Library  in  Italy;  and  provides,  forthe 
perusal  of  Subscribers,  French,  English. 
German,  and  Italian  Newspapers,  and 
other  periodical  publications.  The  Sub- 
scription for  12  months  is,  pauls  120 — 
for  six  months,  75  — three  months,  45  — 
for  one  month,  20  — for  a fortnight,  15  — 
and  for  a week,  10. 

A box  at  the  Pergola  may  generally  be 
obtained  for  lo,  or,  at  most,  20  pauls ; but 
every  British  Traveller  pays  three  pauls 
for  admission,  beside  the  expense  of  the 
box.  At  the  Cocomero,  anil  the  Teatro 
Nuovo,  boxes  usually  cost  from  8 to  12 
pauls  ; and  every  British  Traveller  pays, 
for  admission  at  these  Theatres,  two  pauls 
over  and  above  the  price  of  a box. 


FLORENCE.  [Italy 

The  best  Music-Masters,  charge  lOpau'.s 


a lesson;  other  masters  do  not  charge 
more  than  five. 

The  most  distinguished  Sculptors  are 
Ricci,  Bartolini,  and  Pisani.1 

Francesco  Nastri  on  the  Lung1  Arno  sells 
at  very  moderate  prices, statutes,  vases,  &e. 
in  alabaster;  and  very  neatly  executed 
1 models  of  buildings,  such  as  the  Caiu- 
, panile  and  leaning  lower  at  Pisa,  and 
the  Campanile  at  Florence.  The  price 
of  these  Models  is  90  pauls  each. 

Gulflochcr,  in  Borgo  Ogni  Santi,  No. 
3951,  sells  alabaster. 

Ermini  is  a good  Painter;  and  may 
usually  be  found  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Bankers  at  Florence  give  the  same 
exchange,  and  nearly  the  same  agio,  as  at 
Leghorn.  Messrs.  Donat  Orsi,  and  Co., 
in  the  Piazza  del  Granduca,  are  honour- 
able in  their  dealings,  and  very  obliging 
to  Foreigners  ; as  is  Sig.  Sebastiano  Klei- 
ber, in  Via  I.arga. 

The  best  Padroni  di  vetture  at  Florence 
are  Balzani,  who  may  always  be  heard  of 
at  the  Aquila  Nera  : and  Pollastra,  Via 
Vitiegia,  behind  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
arrive  letters  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Genoa, 
Sarzantu  Massa,  Pisa,  &c. 

Tuesday,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  from 
Leghorn,  Lucca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Siena,  Pescia,  Pistoja, 
Prato,  and  Volterra  : and  Tuesday,  about 
10  in  the  morning,  from  Germany,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste, 
Venice,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Perugia. 
Cortona,  Castiglione  Florentiuo,  and 
Arezzo. 

Wednesday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday. 

Thursday,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  from 
Leghorn,  Lucca,  Porto  Ferraio,  Piom- 
bino,  ana  Pisa  ; Siena,  Pistoja.  Prato,  and 
Volterra  — and  about  10  in  the  morning 
from  Germany^  Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders, 
Switzerland,  Trieste,  Venice,  Upper  Italy, 
Bologna,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Rome, 


1 Travellers  who  purchase  alabaster,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  sent  to  Great  Britain  by 
sea,  should  deal  with  Pisani ; whose  punctuality 
may  be  relied  on. 

" Laundresses  in  Tuscany  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as  follows  : — 


Sheets,  per  pair 

crazie  12 

Pillow-cases,  each  . 

. . 1 

Table-cloth,  if  large 

. 6 

Napkin 

. 1 

Towel 

. . 1 

Shirt,  if  plain,  6 ; if  frilled 

. 7 

Shift  . . . 

. . 4 

Drawers 

. . 4 

Pantaloons  .... 

. . 8 

Corset 

. . 5 

Pocket-handkerchief  . . crazic  1 

Neckcloth 1 

Kitchen-apron  ...  . . .2 

Pockets,  per  pair 2 

Sleeping-waistcoat 4 

Night  cap,  if  not  trimmed  . . .2 

Silk  stockings,  per  pair 4 

Cotton  stockings,  per  pair  ...  2 

Plain  white  dresses,  each  . . .36 

Petticoats,  each 8 


Persons  who  wish  to  be  economical  in  Italy 
should  have  .their  linen  washed  out  of  the 
house,  and  ironed  at  home. 

Francesca  I-ambardi,  in  the  Piazza  San  Spi- 
rito.  No.  2079,  is  a good  Laundress. 
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Perugia,  Cortona,  Castiglione  Fioren- 
tino,  and  Arezzo. 

Friday,  from  the  same  places  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday. 

Satunlay,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  from 
Porto  Ferrajo,  Piouibino,  Leghorn,  Luc* 
ca,  Pisa,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Rome, 
Siena,  Cortona,  Castiglione  Fiorentino, 
Arezzo,  Pescia,  Pistoja,  and  Prato. 

Tuesday,  at  /our  o'clock  pout  meridian, 
go  letters  for  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  Upper 
Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Sarzana,  Maa- 
sa,  Lucca,  Pisa.  Leghorn,  Siena,  Rome, 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  Arezzo,  Cortona, 
Castiglione  Fiorentino,  Prato,  Pistoja, 
Pescia,  and  Volterra. 

Thursday,  about  one  o'clock  post  me- 
ridian, for  Arezzo,  Castiglione  Fioren- 
tiuo,  Cortona,  Perugia,  Rome,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  : and  about  four 
o'clock  post  meridian,  for  Germany, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Flanders,  Switzerland, 
Trieste,  Upper  Italy,  Bologna,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Sarzana,  Massa,  Piomliino,  Porto  Fer- 
rajo, Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Leghorn ; Siena, 
Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Volterra. 

Saturday,  about  four  o'clock  post  me- 
ridian, for  Germany,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  Trieste,  Upper 
Italy,  Bologna,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spam,  Piedmont,  Geuoa,  Sarzana,  Lucca, 
Massa,  Siena,  Rome,  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  Arezzo,  Cortona,  Castiglione  Flo- 
rentine, Perugia,  Pistoja,  Prato,  and  Pes- 
cia : and  at  eipht  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
for  Leghorn,  Pisa,  Piomliino,  and  Porto 
Ferrajo. 


Letters  for  every  country,  Tuscany  ex- 
cepted, must  lie  franked,  and  put  into  the 
Post-office  before  noon,  every  day  except 
Saturday,  when  they  are  received  till 
three  o’clock. 

COUNTRY-HOUSES  NEAR  FLORENCE. 

Villa  Mattei,  near  the  Porta  S.  Gallo,  a 
large  house. 

Villa  del  Car.  Gerini,  on  the  Bologna 
road  ; a good  house,  well  furnished,  and 
delightfully  situated. 

Villa  Vitelli,  at  Fiesole,  healthy  and 
cool. 

Villa  Baroni,  at  Fiesole,  ditto,  but  in 
too  elevated  a situation  for  weak  lungs. 

Palazzo  Bruciarto.  near  the  Porta  S. 
Gallo,  an  excellent  house,  in  rather  too 
warm  a situation  for  summer. 

Villa  di  Nero,  a most  excellent  house, 
in  a cool,  dry,  beautiful,  aud  healthy 
situation. 

There  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fiesole,  several  other  Villas,  which  might 
be  hired  from.  Midsummer  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vintage:  as  the  Tus- 
cans seldom  occupy  their  country-houses 
till  the  end  of  September,  when  the  vint- 
age begins.  From  -20  to  .'30  sequins  a 
month,  plate  and  linen  inclusive,  is  the 
highest  price  demanded  for  the  best  Tus- 
can Villas. 

Madame  Hombert  has  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  Foreigners  a Villa  on 
the  Arno,  at  four  miles  distance  from 
Flureuce.  It  is  well  situated,  aud  apart- 
ments, with  or  without  board,  may  be 
had  there,  on  reasonable  terms. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ITALY. 
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ROME. 

MONEY  OF  ROME. 

Doppia,  worth  32  paoli  and  one  bai- 
oicho. 

Sctulo  ...  10  paoli. 

Mezzo-scudo,  worth  five  paoli. 

Piece  of  three  paoli. 

Piece  of  two  paoli. 

Piece  of  one  paolo. 

Mezzo- Paolo. 

Baioccho , worth  the  10th  part  of  a 
paolo. 

The  old  Louis-d’or  is  current  at  Rome, 
for  44  pauls  — the  Napoleon  for  37  pauis 
— and  the  Spanish  dollar  for  10  pauls. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  in  pauls. 

The  Roman  pound-weight  is  12  ounces: 
the  Roman  cantia  is  about  two  yards  ana 
a quarter  English  measure  ; and  the  Ro- 
man mercantile  patmo  is  between  9 and 
10  English  inches. 

MOTELS  AND  OTHER  LODGING  HOUSES. 

The  principal  Hotels  at  Rome  have  been 
already  named : and  suits  of  apartments 
in  these  Hotels  cost  from  15  to  30  pauls  a 
day,  according  to  their  size  and  the  num- 
ber of  beds  they  contain.  For  a hot 
breakfast  A la  fourchette  the  usual  charge, 
at  the  Europe,  is  five  pauls  — for  dinner, 
10  pauls  — for  each  servant,  per  day,  five 
pauls — and  for  an  apartment  large  enough 
to  accommodate  one  Master  and  four  ser- 
vants, 15  pauls  per  day. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  consists  chiefly  of 
Lodging-houses;  the  wannest  of  which 
is  Casa  Rinaldini. 

Via  San  Bastianello  contains  good  lodg- 
ings; as  does  the  house  called  Mareariti’s, 
and  situated  on  the  ascent  to  thcTrinita 
de’  Monti.  The  Palazzo  Palmieri,  Via 
Propaganda,  contains  good  lodgings.  The 
Palazzo  Negrone  is  an  excellent  lodging- 
house;  as  likewise  it  No.  54,  Via  Gre- 
goriana.  No.  70,  Piazza  Carberini,  con- 
tains good  apartments.  Via  Babuino, 


1 Persons  who  are  not  anxious  to  live  in  that 

part  of  Home  which  the  English  usually  prefer, 

would  do  well  to  seek  apartments  in  the  Strada 

Giulia;  where  the  rent  of  two  or  three  good 

rooms  is  not  more  than  from  10  to  12  scudi 

a month. 


Via  della  Croce,  Via  Condotti,  Via  Frat- 
tina,  and  Via  de'  due  Macelii,  abound 
with  lodgings;  as  do  Via  Vittoria,  Via 
Pontefici,  Via  Coudotti,  and  Via  Bocca 
di  Leone  : the  Palazzo  Canino.  in  the 
last-named  street,  is  a good  lodging- 
house.  The  Palazzo  Gavotti,  the  Palazzo 
Fiano,  and  the  new  part  of  the  Palazzo 
Seiarra  (all  on  the  Corso).  contain  good 
accommodations  ; as  do  tiie  Piazza  Co- 
lonna,  and  the  Palazzo  Cardella,  near  Vis 
di  Ripetta;  in  which  street,  likewise,  se- 
veral lodgings  may  lie  met  with.  The 
Piazza  de'  Santi  Apostoli  contains  good 
apartments.  The  Palazzo  Sceva,  and  the 
Palazzo  Collicola,  near  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  contain  good  apartments ; as 
does  the  Palazzo  Maggi,  near  the  Capitol. 
No.  152,  Via  Rasella,  is  a large,  well- 
situated  house;  as  is  Casa  Giorgio,  in  the 
Lavatore  del  Papa.  The  Palazetto  Alb&ni, 
and  the  Villa  Miollis,  are  good  bouses ; 
but  unwholesomely  situated ; especially 
the  latter.  The  Palazzo  Albaui  is  an  ex- 
cellent house  in  a healthful  situation. 

The  best  water  at  Rome  is  that  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi,  and  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna ; the  best  air,  that  of  the  centre 
of  the  Corso,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
Trlnilk  de’  Monti,  the  environs  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi  and  the  Foro  Trgjano, 
and  its  environs.  The  price  lately  given 
for  the  best  apartments  at  Rome,  plate 
and  linen  inclusive,  has  been  from  30  to 
50  Louis-d'ors  a month.  Large  and  well- 
situated  lodgings  may,  however,  be  pro- 
cured for  about  SO  scudi  a month  ; and 
small  apartments  for  half  that  sum.1 * * * * *  The 
best  Iraiteurs  usually  charge  English 
Families  10  pauls  a beau  for  dinner,  bread 
and  wine  not  inclusive;  and  this  dinner 
usually  furnishes  the  servants  with  more 
than  they  can  eat : but  (as  already  men- 
tioned) persons  who  get  their  dinner  from 
a Traiteur , should  not  order  it  per  head, 
but  per  dish.9  The  Traiteur  near  the 
Palazzo  Seiarra,  on  the  Corso,  will  supply- 
one  person  with  dinner  for  fire  pauls  : 


9 Four  or  five  dishes,  sufficiently  large  to  sup- 
ply four  Masters  and  four  Servants  with  a plen- 
tiful dinner,  bread  and  dessert  not  inclusive, 
usually  cost  from  25  to  30  pauls. 
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and  at  the  houses  of  Restaurateurs  in 
eneral  a gentleman  may  he  found  in 
inner,  bread,  and  table-wine  for  live 
pauls.  Breakfast  at  a Coffee-house  usually 
costs  about  one  paul,  and  the  charge  for 
every  cup  of  coffee  is  two  haiocchi. 

Dalbono,  at  No.  10,  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  an  excellent  Traiteury  who  not  only 
supplies  Travellers  with  dinners,  but 
likewise  with  plate,  porcelain,  glass,  and 
table-linen. 

The  Restaurant  at  the  Palazzo  Lepri, 
in  Via  Condotti,  is  much  frequented; 
but  the  Polidore,  in  the  Corso,  near  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  was,  during  tne  winter 
of  1834.  the  best  Restaurant  for  single 
men.  Zaccaria,  in  Via  San  Bastianello, 
sends  out  dinners. 

The  average  price,  per  month,  for  a 
carriage  and  horses,  coachman’s  wages 
inclusive,  is  from  65  to  75  scudi^according 
to  the  expense  of  provender.  The  price, 
er  day,  about  24  pauls;  and  for  four 
ours,  either  morning  or  evening,  from 
10  to  12  pauls.  A good  carriage  and  horses 
may  frequently  be  purchased  for  about 
100/.  sterling ; and  the  expense  of  keeping 
them,  coachman’s  and  footman’s  wages, 
with  grease  for  wheels  inclusive,  does  not, 
in  Roman  families,  amount  to  more  than 
26*  scudi  per  month.  A coachman's  wages 
in  a Roman  family,  is  eight  scudi  per 
mouth,  lie  finding  grease  and  oil ; ana  a 
footman’s  wages  six  scudi  per  month. 
They  expect  liveries  once  a year. 

Hackney  carriages  may  usually  be  hired 
for  four  pauls  the  first  hour,  and  three 
pauls  for  each  succeeding  hour.  These 
carriages  stand  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte 
Citorio,  and  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

The  wages  of  a Valet-de-place  is  from 
four  to  five  pauls  a day,  he  finding  him- 
self in  every  thing. 

Fire-wood  is  sold  by  the  cart-load, 
which,  during  winter,  usually  costs  about 
28  pauls  (hut  sometimes  much  more), 
without  carriage  and  porterage,  and  this 
conus  to  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  pauls, 
according  to  where  the  wood  is  conveyed. 
The  best  wood  may  generally  be  obtained 
at  the  Ripctta. 

Rome  is  better  supplied  w'ith  eatables 
than  any  other  City  in  Italy.  The  average 
price  of  the  best  beef  is  from  seven 
to  eight  baiocchi  a pound  — gravy- beef, 
from  five  to  six  baiocchi  — mutton,  from 
six  to  ten  baiocchi  — lamb,  from  nve  to 
six  baiocchi  — veal,  from  10  to  18  baiocchi 
— kid,  10  baiocchi  — excellent  pork,  from 
six  to  seven  baiocchi  — excellent  wild 
boar,  from  six  to  eight  baiocchi  — hams, 
about  15  baiocchi  — bacon,  about  10  bai- 
occhi — venison,  about  seven  baiocchi  — 
woodcocks,  from  20  to  25  baiocchi  each  — 
a wild  goose,  from  four  to  five  pauls  — 
wild  ducks,  ditto,  per  brace  — widgeons 

1 The  carp  brought  from  the  Lake  of  Albano 
to  the  Homan  fish-market,  sometimes  weigh 
20  pounds  each  ; and  are  particularly  delicious. 


each,  from  15  to  18  baiocchi  — and  teal, 
about  one  paul  each  — partridges,  from 
25  to  35  baiocchi  each  — small  chickens, 
about  18  baiocchi  each  — large  fowls, 
about  25  baiocchi  each — hares,  fiom  three 
to  four  pauls  each  — rabbits,  25  baiocchi 
each  — capons,  45  baiocchi  each  — turkeys 
(the  best  poultry  in  Italy),  10  baiocchi  a 
pound,  and  sometimes  less  — tame  ducks, 
each,  at  least  three  pauls — pigeons,  two 
pauls  each  — quails,  from  four  to  eight 
baiocchi  each  — beccafici,  from  three  to 
four  baiocchi  each  — ortolans,  12  baiocchi 
each.  — Soles,  turbots,  carp1,  and  other 
prime  fishes,  from  15  to  25  baiocchi  the 
pound — common  fish  from  8 to  10  bai- 
occhi — dried  salmon  is  10  baiocchi  a 
pound  — salted  cod,  about  five  baiocchi. 

— Good  butter  from  12  to  18  baiocchi  the 
pound  ; except  during  Carnival,  when  it 
rises,  as  do  provisions  in  general.  — Cows’ 
milk,  per  foglietta,  four  baiocchi  — goats’ 
milk,  three  baiocchi  — Parmesan  cheese, 
from  16  to  18  baiocchi  the  pound  — Dutch 
cheese.  17  baiocchi  — Bnnzi,  about  18 
baiocchi — cream  cheese,  seven  baiocchi 

— Strachino  di  Milano  (particularly  good 
cheese),  two  pauls  a pound,  and  some- 
times less  — Household  bread,  about  two 
baiocchi  a pound  — a panetto,  or  roll, 
always  one  h&ioccho  — Spanish  rolls, 
about  two  baiocchi  and  a half  each  — 
Grapes,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apri- 
cots, from  two  to  four  baiocchi  the  pound 

— Oranges  and  lemons,  if  fine,  a paul  per 
dozen  — potatoes,  about  two  baiocchi  the 
pound  — Beans  and  peas,  when  plentiful, 
from  one  baioccho  and  a half  to  two  hai- 
occhi the  pound  — Eggs  per  dozen,  from 
6 to  10  baiocchi  — WaxTignts.  about  three 
pauls  the  pound  — Spoleto-tallow  candles, 
12  baiocchi  the  pound  — Roman  ditto,  10 
baiocchi.  — Charcoal,  per  sack,  contain- 
ing about  1301  bs.,  60  baiocchi  — common 
wine,  per  foglietta,  three  baiocchi.  — Le- 
vant coffee,  unburnt,  22  baiocchi  a pound 

— Martinique  coffee,  unburnt,  16 baiocchi 
a pound  — common  green  tea,  about  12 
pauls  a pound,  and  black  tea  10  pauls  — 
pearl  tea,  16  pauls  — common  sugar,  one 
paul  a pound — best  sort,  11  baiocchi. 
The  best  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  those  of  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the 
Pantheon  ; the  melons  of  Perugia,  the 
asparagus  of  Tivoli,  and  the  Roman  bro- 
coli.  are  excellent. 

The  wine  of  Orvietto,  usually  sold  at  15 
or  16  baiocchi  the  small  flask,  is  good, 
but  seldom  genuine  : indeed,  the  Romans 
are  accused  of  adulterating  their  white 
wines  with  a poisonous  metallic  sub- 
stance. The  wines  of  Albano  and  Gen- 
zano  may  usually  be  purchased  at  the 
Scotch  College  for  tw’o  scudi  and  a half, 
or,  at  most,  three  scudi  the  barrel.  A 
barrel  contains  14  large  flasks,  and  every 

The  best  Ashes  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Sturfo,  or 
sturgeon,  and  the  Spigola , or  Lupus. 
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large  flask  five  fogliette.  The  fnglietta  is 
nearly  an  English  pint.  Good  Marsala, 
together  with  French  wines,  spirits,  tea, 
groceries,  English  patent  medicines,  fish- 
sauces,  mustard,  and  good  wax  candles  at 
somewhat  less  than  three  pauls  the  pound, 
if  purchased  in  large  quantities,  arc  sold 
by  Lowe,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  French 
wines  are  sold  by  Sig.  Brunelli,  Virolo 
del  Gallinaccio,  Via  due  Macelli,  No.  9. 
Spillman,  No.  SI,  Via  della  Croce,  sells 

Sood  foreign  wines  and  spirits ; he  is  the 
est  Confectioner  at  Rome,  and  remark- 
ably honourable  in  his  mode  of  dealing; 
bis  ices,  and  fmncke  it  la  Komaine,  are 
excellent.  Oil  varies  in  price  from  8 
to  24  baiocchi  the  foglietta,  according  to 
its  quality j but  good  salad-oil  is  not 
easily  obtained.  Roman  honey  is  good, 
and  seldom  costs  more  than  seven  or  eight 
baiocchi  the  pound.  No.  90,  in  the  Piazza 
di  Trevi,  is  a good  Grocer’s  shop.  Wax 
torches  may  usually  be  purchased  in  this 
shop  for  28  baiocchi  the  pound,  and  wax 
caudles  for  30.  Good  brandy  (four  pauls 
the  bottle)  is  sold  at  No.  Ill,  Piazza  di 
Monte  Citorio.  Faiella,  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  sells  good  groceries.  The  brothers 
Cogorni,  grocers,  in  the  Piazza  Roudo- 
llini,  sell  good  rum  at  six  pauls  the  bottle ; 
or,  five  and  a half,  provided  the  empty 
bottles  be  returned ; they  likewise  sell 
Bordeaux,  Cyprus,  and  Malaga.  Genuine 
wine  of  Nice  may  sometimes  be  pur- 
chased at  the  Palazzo  Borromeo,  for  four 
pauls  a bottle.  The  average  price  of  Bor- 
deaux Lattitte  is  eight  pauls.  and  of  the 
inferior  sort  six  pauls,  the  bottle.  The 
average  price  of  good  Marsala  is  three 
pauls,  and  of  good  Malaga  three  pauls  and 
a half,  the  bottle.  Wine-merchants,  iD 
general,  allow  from  three  to  five  baiocchi 
for  every  emptv  bottle,  when  returned. 
No.  31,  Via  cella  Cinque,  is  a good  shop 
for  Amaringa  puffs  and  sweetmeats:  and 
No.  14,  in  the  C’orso,  near  the  Piazza 
Colonua,  is  a celebrated  shop  for  hams, 
bacon,  and  cheese. 

The  best  medicines  are  to  be  purchased 
at  the  Farmacia  Marini  Borioni,  Via  del 
Babuino,  No.  98 ; and  this  shop  contains 
excellent  castor  oil,  Epsom  salts,  pearl 
barley,  oat-meal,  sago,  and  sulphate  of 
quinine : but  if  medicines  be  wanted 
during  the  night,  they  can  only  be  pro- 
cured at  the  Spezieria  in  the  Via  del 
Gambero. 

Furs  are  very  good  and  not  dear.  Ro- 
man pearls,  it  made  and  sold  by  Pozzi, 
No.  101,  in  Via  Pasquino,  are  well  worth 
purchasing  ; but  those  made  and  sold  in 
Via  Padella,  and  other  places,  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality,  and  liable  to  turn 
yellow.  The  best  silk-mercer  is  Biunchi, 
No.  82,  Cantone  della  Piazza  della  Mi- 
nerva, Via  Minerva  e Palenibella.  Good 
Florence  silks,  full  three  quarters  wide, 
may  be  purchased  in  this  shop  for  32  pauls 
the  canna;  and  slight  silk  of  the  same 


width  for  lOpanls  the  canna.  Ciampl* 
Resell i,  and  Co.  at  471,  on  the  Corso, 
have  a large  and  well-furnished  shop, 
containing  woolten  cloth,  silks,  gauzes, 
ribands,  muslins,  laces,  &c.  all  of  which 
are  sold  at  fixed  prices.  Carani,  on  the 
Corso,  lias  a good  shop  of  the  same  de- 
scription; and  Celi,  on  the  Corso,  has 
another.  The  most  celebrated  Milliner 
and  Dress-maker,  Madame  Hilaire,  lias  a 
shop  in  the  Piazza  Magnanelli.  Madame 
Riualdini,  likewise,  is  a good  Milliner. 
Maria  Foutali,  Via  S.  Ignazio,  makes 
dresses  for  Ladies ; and  Leva,  Via  della 
Maddalena,  is  a tolerably  good  Shoe- 
maker. 

The  most  eminent  Professors  of  Lan- 
guages at  Rome  are,  Sig.  Giuntotardi, 
Sig.  Ignazio  Valletta,  and  Sig.  Giuseppe 
Porta.  The  most  celebrated  Music-Mas- 
ters are  Signori  Terzini,  Doria,  Maroni, 
Cartoni,  and  Coofidate.  Sig.  Giuntotar- 
di’s  price  is  one  zecchinofor  three  lessons. 
Eminent  Music-Masters  ask  10  pauls  a 
lesson.  Dancing-Masters  charge  from 
five  to  seven  pauls  a lesson  ; and  Painters, 
if  eminent,  seldom  give  lessons  under  10 
pauls  an  hour. 

Vescovali,  at  No.  20.  in  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  has  a large  collection  of  Ancient 
Bronzes,  Vases,  Medals,  &c.  for  sale. 
Sulphurs  are  sold  at  No.  31,  Via  Capo  le 
Case,  for  three  scudi  per  100;  they  are 
likewise  sold  at  No.  S3,  on  the  Corso  ; and 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  by  Paoletti,  who 
is  deemed  particularly  skilful  in  the  art  of 
making  pastes  and  sulphurs.  Liberotti, 
in  Vicolo  del  Vantau'gio,  No.  22,  is  an  ex- 
cellent Engraver;  and  his  Caniei,  like- 
wise, are  highly  finished  and  uncommonly 
beautiful.  Small  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  Roman  Mosaics  may  be  found  in  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  its  environs.  Fi- 
oppi,  at  No. 76,  Via  Condotti,  has  a large 
a-sortment  of  Camei,  Mosaics,  and  other 
works  of  art.  Specimens  of  Scajuula,  and 
Paintings  alfKncaustn,  may  be  found  at 
No.  3,  in  the  Forum  Romanum,  near  the 
arch  of  Sevcrus;  and  Ceccarini,  Vicolo 
del  Diviuo  Ainore,  has  fine  specimens  of 
Italian  marbles.  One  of  the  best  shops 
for  bronze  Lamps,  and  silver  Plate,  is  that 
of  Sig.  Belli,  No.  63,  in  Via  Valle.  One 
of  tbe  best  Stationer’s  shops  is  in  the  Pi- 
azza Colonna,  and  opposite  to  the  Post- 
oftice.  Manuscript  Music,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  is  sold  bv  the  Abhate  San- 
tini,  at  No.  49,  Via  Vittoria:  and  good 
harp  and  guitar-strings  may  be  bought  at 
No.  32,  Via  Torre  Argentina.  Scudellari, 
Printer,  No.  19,  Via  Condotti,  sells  Pinel- 
li’s  Works,  and  other  celebrated  priuts, 
miniature  frescos,  writing-paper.  See. 
Bouchard,  Bookseller.  No. 69,  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  sells  English  books,  prints,  min- 
iature frescos,  &c.  Monaldini,  Print- 
seller,  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  sells  En- 
glish Books,  English  writing  and  drawing 
paper,  &c. ; and  Piale,  at  No.  428,  on  the 
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Corso,  has  a small  circulating  Library, 
which  contains  a few  English  hooks.  The 
subscription  to  this  Library,  is  six  pauls 
for  one  month  only;  anti  15  Pauls  per, 
quarter.  Large  assortments  of  Prints, 
and  coloured  Drawings,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  Corso ; and  likewise  at  the  Calco- 
grafia  Gamerale  (No.  43,  Via  Condotti)  : 
here,  the  prices  of  the  prints  are  specified 
in  tlic  catalogue ; and  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  is  deducted,  if  a large  number  be 
purchased.  Trebbi,  No.  23,  Via  Condotti, 
deals  in  Mosaics,  and  other  Works  of 
Art1 *  : Dies,  Via  Condotti,  No.  16,  deals 
in,  and  sets,  Camei-necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  other  personal  ornaments  ; and  Buo- 
nafede.  No.  9,  (Via  Frattina,  sets  neck- 
laces, &c.  particularly  well. 

Rome  (as  has  been.already  mentioned) 
contains  six  theatres;  namely,  The  Ali- 
berti,  which  is  opened  for  Mask-balls 
during  Carnival;  The  Argentina,  where 
operas  are  performed  between  Christmas 
and  Lent ; The  Valle,  where  operas  and 
plays  are  performed  at  the  Jsame  season ; 
The  Apollo,  or  Tordinom,  likewise  an 
opera-house;  The  Pace;  and  The  Pal- 
lacorda.  Added  to  these,  a very  small 
Theatre  adjoining  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  is 
frequently  opened  for  the  exhibition  of 
Marionettes.  The  price  of  a good  box  at 
the  Teatro  Aliberti,  during  Carnival,  is 
from  15  to  20  pauls  ; beside  which,  every 
person  pays  three  pauls  for  [admission. 
At  the  other  Theatres,  the  price  of  boxes 
varies  according  to  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formers; but  nothing  is  paid  for  admis- 
sion, except  by  those  persons  who  go  into 
the  parterre. 

Travellers  who  intend  to  make  a long 
stay,  and  to  live  economically  in  this 
City,  should  endeavour  to  hire  an  unfur- 
nished apartment,  and  furnish  it  them- 
selves; furniture  being  very  cheap,  and 
the  rent  of  unfurnished  apartments  very 
low.3 
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A Procaccio  goes  every  week  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  and  conveys  luggage.3 

Parete,  wno  may  be  heard  of  noth  at 
Naples  and  Rome,  is  the  best  Voiturin  in 
Italy.  A good  Roman  Padrone  di  Vetture 
is  Balzani,  who  may  always  be  found,  or 
heard  of,  at  the  Locanda  del  Orso ; and 
is  the  brother  and  partner  of  Balzani,  the 
Padrone  di  Vetture,  at  Florence,  but  a 
pleasanter  person  to  deal  with  : lately, 
however,  lie  has  been  deprived  of  sight, 
and  is  consequently  unable  to  conduct  his 
business  so  well  as  usual, 

POST-OFFIClii'  „ 

Monday  morning  arrive  letters  from  all 
the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  but  Peru- 
gia; and  likewise  from  Foreign  Countries, 
the  Towns  between  Florence  and  Penlgja 
excepted. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Perugia,  and  the 
Towns  between  that  City  and  Florence. 

Thursday  and  Saturday  morning  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Territories,  and  likewise 
from  Foreign  Countries. 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon,  at 
four  o’clock,  and  Saturday  about  mid- 
night, go  letters  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
Territories,  and  also  for  Foreign  Coun- 
tries. 

Letters  for  Foreign  Countries  must  be 
franked,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  be- 
fore two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  : and  on 
Saturday  before  10  at  night.  The  ex- 

Eense  of  postage  in  the  Papal  Territories 
as  been  of  late  very  much  augmented. 
Letters  from  Foreign  Countries  are 
usually  delivered  out,  at  the  Post-office, 
between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  in  the 
morning. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  DILI- 
GENCES. 

Roman  Diligences  arrive  on  Monday 
and  Saturday  morning  from  Frosinone, 


1 Trebbi  forwards  Works  of  Art  to  Great 

Britain  ; as  likewise  does  Dc  Sanctis,  who  re- 
sides in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  No.  84. 

3 Laundresses  at  Rome  commonly  charge  for 
washing  and  ironing  as  follows : — 

Sheets,  per  pair  . . . baiocchi  8 

Pillow-cases,  each,  from  1 to  . . .2 

Table-clotb,  according  to  its  size,  from 

baiocchi  3 to 5 

Napkins,  per  dozen  . . . . 12 

Shirt,  if  plain,  from  5 to  6 ; if  frilled, 
from  6 to  . . . . . . 7 

Shift 4 

Drawers,  from  4 to 6 

Corset,  from  2 to 5 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  . 12 
Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen  . . . 12 

Neckcloth  ...  . . 1 

Pockets,  per  pair 2 

Sleeping  waistcoat,  if  not  trimmed  . 4 
Neckerchief,  if  frilled  . ...  7 

Night-cap,  if  frilled  . . . 2 

Plain  white  dresses,  each,  from  15  to  .20 

White  dresses,  full  trimmed  j.  . .30 


Upper  petticoats  each,  from  4 to  baiocchi  5 

Under  petticoats 2 

Cotton  stockings,  per  pair  . . . 2 

Silk  ditto,  from  4 to  . . . . 5 

Socks,  per  pair li 

children's  clothes. 

Night  shirt 3 

Frilled  shirt,  from  4 to  . . • . 5 , 

Frock 5 

Trowsers 4 

Boy’s  rest  and  pantaloons  . . . 8 

For  washing  sheets.  Laundresses  at  Rome 
often  charge  two  baiocchi  a breadth. 

Rosa  Andrellini,  Via  Schiavonia,  Piagetta 
S.  Rocca,  No.  32,  is  a good  Laundress  ; as  like- 
wise is  Mariantonia  Enrietti,  Via  degli  Avi. 


gnonesi.  No.  29,  2do  Piano. 

3 Persons  who  wish  to  convey  luggage  by 
water  [from  Rome  to  Naples,  should  apply  to 
the  Masters  of  the  vessels  at  Ripa  Grande : but 
as  luggage  going  either  by  the  Procaccio,  or  by 
water,  must  be  taken  to  the  Custom-house  at 
Naples,  it  is  not  advisable  to  send  books,  nor 
any  thing  contraband,  by  these  conveyances. 
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Viterbo*  Civitavecchia,  and  Subiaco — 
Tuesday  and  Friday  morning , From  Fer- 
rara, Via  delle  Marche — and  Thursday 
morning , from  Frosinone,  Civitavecchia, 
and  Tivoli. 

Roman  Diligences  set  out  from  Rome  on 
Tuesday,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  for 
Frosinone  — at  twelve  the  same  night , for 
Civitavecchia  and  Tivoli—  on  'Thursday, 
at  one  P.  S .,  for  Ferrara,  Via  delle  Marche 
—a/ four  the  same  afternoon  for  Frosinone 

— and  at  midnight  for  Viterbo,  Civita- 
vecchia, and  Subiaco  — on  Saturday  at 
eight  o'clock  P.  S.  for  Ferrara,  Via  delle 
Marche  -—‘and  at  one  in  the  morning  for 
Frosinone^  Viterbo,  Civitavecchia,  and 
Subiaco. 

Persons  wishing  to  travel,  per  Dili- 
gence, beyond  the  Roman  territories, 
should  furnish  themselves,  at  the  Officio 
della  Diligenza,  with  a Tariff  specifying 
the  expense  attendant  upon  going  to 
northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Germany. 

NEAPOLITAN  TERRITORIES. 

Travellers,  on  quitting  Rome  for  Na- 
ples, derive  no  advantage  from  having 
their  luggage  plumbed  : as,  at  Terracina, 
the  last  Town  in  the  Papal  territories, 
and  also  at  the  frontier  Custom-house, 
Officers  have  a right  to  examine  trunks, 
&c. ; but  a fee  of  from  five  to  10  pauls, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  luggage, 
usually  prevents  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
At  Fondi,  the  first  Town  in  the  Nea- 
politan dominions,  from  six  to  12  carlini 
per  carriage,  given  at  the  Custom-house, 
will  generally  secure  luggage  from  exa- 
mination. 

MONEY  OF  NAPLES. 

Gold.  Piece  worth  30  ducati , or  ducats 

— ditto,  worth  15  ducats — ditto,  worth 
four  ducats  — ditto,  worth  three  ducats  — 
ditto,  worth  two  ducats. 

Silver.  Scudo , worth  grana,  or  grains, 
132  — Pezzo  duro,  worth  grains  from  123, 
to  124  — Piastre,  worth  grains  120  — Piece, 
w’orth  grains  66  — Ditto  worth  grains  60 

— ditto,  worth  grains  50  — ditto,  worth 
grains  40 — ditto,  worth  grains  .‘10  — ditto, 
worth  grains  26  — ditto,  worth  grains  24 

— ditto,  worth  grains  20 — ditto,  worth 
grains  13  — ditto,  worth  grains  12  — ditto, 
worth  grains  10 — ditto,  worth  grains  5. 

Copper.  Piece  worth  5 grains — ditto, 
worth  S grains  — ditto,  worth  2i  grains  — 
ditto,  worth  2 grains — ditto,  worth  1 
grain  — ditto,  worth  half  a grain. 

One  ducato  is  worth  10  carlini , and  one 
carlino  is  w'orth  10  grana. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  ducats  and  grains. 
The  exchange  upon  London  is  fixed  every 

1 This  Bank  is  open  from  nine  in  the  morning 

till  one ; and  from  five  till  seven  in  the  after- 

noon. 


Monday  and  Thursday  afternoon ; and 
Neapolitan  bankers  give  so  many  grains, 
according  to  the  exchange,  for  every 
pound  sterling. 

The  value  of  French  gold  varies  from 
time  to  time:  but  an  old  Louis-d’or  is 
usually  worth  from  540  to  560  grains  ;•  and 
a Napoleon,  from  460  to  485  grains. 

Messrs.  Falconnet  and  Co.,  Bankers,  at 
Naples,  are  very  obliging  to  Travellers.* 

The  common  Neapolitan  measure, 
called  a canna , is  equal  to  about  two 
yards  and  a Quarter  English1 2;  the  Nea- 
politan pound  to  about  11  English  ounces  ; 
and  the  rotolo  to  about  31  English  ounces. 

HOTELS  AND  OTHER  LODGING-HOUSES 
AT  NAPLES. 

From  200  to  300  ‘ducats  a month  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  been  de- 
manded in  winter  and  spring,  for  the 
best  ready-furnished  apartments  in  this 
City  $ now,  however,  handsome  lodgings, 
sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate 
a large  Family,  may  be  obtained  for  100 
or  at  the  utmost,  150  ducats  a month,  in 
those  parts  of  Naples  usually  frequented 
by  Foreigners  ; namely,  the  Chiaja,  the 
Chiatamone, and  the  Strada  di  S.  Lucia: 
in  other  situations  lodgings  are  much 
cheaper.  The  best  Hotels  have  been  al- 
ready named  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
Work:  it  may  not,  however,  be  super- 
fluous to  add,  that  the  situation  of  the 
Gi'an- Bretagna  is  bleak  during  winter 
and  spring  ; and  that  the  back  rooms  in 
the  Crocelc,  and  other  Hotels  near  the 
tufo-rock,  are  damp  and  unwholesome. 
The  price  of  apartments  at  the  principal 
hotels,  is,  generally  speaking,  higher  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Dinner  usually 
costs,  during  winter  and  spring,  12  carlini 
per  head  for  masters  : breakfast  from  five 
to  six  carlini ; and  servants’  board  per 
day?  at  least  six  carlini  a head : but, 
dunngsummer,  dinners  are  usually  servea 
at  10  carlini  a head  for  masters ; and 
breakfasts  at  four  carlini  ahead.  During 
winter  and  spring  the  best  apartments  in 
good  Hotels  cost  from  120  to  150  ducats 
per  month  ; and  during  summer  the  same 
apartments  cost  from  (X)  to  80  ducats  per 
month.  By  the  day  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a small  apartment  under  three  du- 
cats. The  House  of  Brizzi,  called  La 
Maison  meubUe,  situated  on  the  Chiata- 
mone, and  numbered  9,  is  much  recom- 
mended by  persons  who  have  frequented 
it,  as'possessing  the  conveniences  without 
the  bustle  of  an  Hotel. 

Jobmen,  who  supply  strangers  with  car- 
riages, usually  charge  three  ducats  per 
day;  and  not  much  less  by  the  month  ; 
two  piastres,  per  half-day,  if  it  be  a Festa ; 


~ 3 One  canna  contains  eight  Neapolitan  pal- 
mi  ; and  one  palmo  is  about  101  English 
inches. 
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and  18  carlini,  if  it  be  not : but  a good  grains  : and  breakfast  from  two  to  three 
carriage  and  horses  may  frequently  be  carlini,  according  to  its  quality.  The 
purchased  here  for  less  than  100/.  sterling:  price  of  provisions  is  very variable ; and 

and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  amounts  always  higher  during  Carnival  than  at  any 
to  about  50  ducats  a month,  ineluding  12  other  period.  Beef,  on  an  average,  costs 
ducats  for  the  coachman’s  wages.  Fro-  from  20  to  22  grains  the  rotolo  — mutton, 
vender  for  a coach-horse  costs  about  four  from  16  to  18  grains — veal,  from  35  to  60 
carlini'per  day  — a stable  and  coach-house  grains  — pork,  from  12  to  16  grains  — fish, 
four  ducats  a month,  and  shoeing  each  of  the  best  kind  from  five  to  12  carlini 2 — 
horse,  one  ducat  a month.  Provender  for  common  fish,  from  30  to  40  grains  — rab- 
a saddle-horse  costs  about  three  carlini  bits,  per  brace,  and  remarkably  good, 
perday.1  Hackney  carriages  of  all  descrip-  about  six  carlini  — turkeys  remarkably 
tions  arc  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  good,  about  10  grains  per  pound  — a large 
of  Naples,  at  the  following  prices  : Car-  fowl,  from  30  to  40  grains  — a small  fowl, 

riage  with  four  places,  a course,  four  car-  from  15  to  20  grains  — hams,  about  three 
lini : and  if  taken  by  the  hour,  first  hour,  carlini  the  rotolo,  and  bacon  about  26 
five  carlini  j and  every  subsequent  hour  grains  — tame  ducks,  each,  about  35 
three  carlini.  Carriage  with^two  places,  grains,  if  large  — hares,  from  eight  to 
a course,  26  grains : and  if  taken  per  hour,  10  carlini  each  — wild  ducks,  each,  about 
first  hour  three  carlini;  and  every  sub-  40  grains  — widgeons,  the  brace,  about 
sequent  hour,  20  grains.  The  drivers  of  five  carlini  — patridges,  the  brace,  about 
these  carriages  cannot  demand  anything  12  carlini  — woodcocks,  the  brace,  from 
more  than  the  fare,  though  they  expect  a eight  to  12  carlini  — quails,  each,  from 
trifling  gratuity.  The  wages  of  a Valet-  three  to  six  grains  — Parmesan  cheese, 
de-place  is  from  five  to  six  carlini  a day,  from  eight  to  nine  carlini  the  rotolo  — 
be  finding  himself  in  every  thing  : and  a and  bread  of  the  best-quality,  from  six  to 
good  Cook,  who  finds  his  own  Assistant,  eight  grains  the  rotolo.  Pusaro  oysters 
usually  asks  from  12  to  sixteen  ducats  a are  good;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  well 
month.  Neapolitan  Servants  expect  nei-  fattened  as  in  the  days  of  Lucullus  : they 
thcr  board  nor  lodging.  Persons  who  usually  costs  from  two  to  three  grainseach. 
keep  their  own  cook  should  order  dinner  Oil  varies  in  price,  according  to  the  pro- 
at  so  much  per  head,  fire-wood  and  char-  duce  of  the  olive-gardens;  but  the  best 
coal  inclusive : and  persons  who  mean  to  usnnlly  cost  from  four  to  five  carlini  the 
reside  long  at  Naples,  and  wish  to  live  rotolo.  Milk  is  scarce  and  dear.  The 
economically,  should  endeavour  to  pro-  only  good  butter  comes  from  Sorrento, 
cure  an  unfurnished  apartment ; and  The  nest  veal,  fresh  pork,  pigs’  faces, 
either  purchase  or  hire  furniture  them-  bacon,  and  hams,  likewise  come  from 
selves.  Good  apartments  unfurnished  Lorrento.  Moka  coffee,  upon  an  average, 
maybe  obtained  for  400,  or,  at  the  ut-  is  about  six  carlini  the  rotolo — black  tea 
mpst,  500  ducats  per  annum.  Families  about  16  carlini  the  pound  ; and  green 
who  have  their  dinner  from  a Traiteur,  tea  18  carlini  the  pound.  Good  common 
are  seldom  well  served  under  five  or  six  lump  sugar,  broken  into  small  pieces,  may 
carlini  a head,  Servants  inclusive  ; but  a usually  be  obtained  for  50,  or  at  most  55, 
well-cooked  dish,  sufficient  for  two  peo-  grains  the  rotolo  ; and  loaf  sugar  costs 
pie,  may  be  procured,  at  a Cook’s  shop,  from  six  and  a half  to  eight  carlini  the 
for  five  carlini.  Persons  who  dine  at  a rotolo.  Fruit  is  cheap  and  excellent.  It 
Restaurunt,  are  presented  when  they  en-  appears  that  in  Magna  Gracia  the  an- 
ter  with  the  carte  a manger;  and  the  ex-  cients  iced  their  cherries,  figs,  water- 
pense  of  dining  at  these  taverns,  bread  melons,  aud  many  other  fruits ; and  the 
and  table-wine  inclusive,  is  from  three  to  ^Moderns  would  do  wisely  by  adopting  the 
eight  carlini  a head.  The  Restaurant  at  same  plan.  Clean  ice,  or  rather  frozen 
the  Albergo  Keale,  Largo  del  Palazzo,  is  snow,  for  mixing  with  water,  or  wine,  is 
much  frequented  during  winter,  and  the  four  grains  the  rotolo ; and  less  clean 
early  part  of  spring  : and  that  of  the  Pa-  frozen  snow,  for  icing  liquors,  three 
lazzo  Cirella,  S*.  Lucia,  during  summer,  grains  the  rotolo  ; iced  water,  two  grains 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation,  and  per  quart ; ices,  in  glasses,  arc  eight  grains 
excellent  dinner-room.  The  best  Trai-  each;  aud  ices  in  cakes,  12  grains  each. 
tear  for  supplying  families  with  dinners.  The  wines  of  Posilipo,  Capri,  and  Ischia, 
at  their  own  houses,  is,  at  the  pre-  are  palatable  and  wholesome : and  cost 
sent  moment,  Giuseppe  Gajoli,  No.  140,  from  25  to  35  carlini  the  barrel,  which 
Strada  di  Chiaja.  One  cup  of  coffee  at  a holds  56  carafl'es,  or  pints.  The  wines  of 
coffee-house  usually  costs  three  grains;  Procida  and  Calabria  are  good  and  whole- 
one  cup  of  chocolate  from  six  to  eight  some ; aud  cost  about  four  ducats  per 


1 In  the  year  1833,  an  English  gentleman  Stable  and  coach-house  - - ducats  4 

kept  his  carriage  and  carriage-horses  at  Naples,  Farrier  for  shoeing  the  horses  - .2 

at  the  following  expense  per  month  : 2 During  summer  sturgeon  and  thunny  may 

Feeding  two  horses  ...  ducats  18  usually  be  purchased  at  Naples  for  about  five 

Coachman's  wages  ...  .12  carlini  the  rotolo. 
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barrel.  The  Sicilian  wines  likewise  are 
good.1  Fire-wood  usually  costs  from  20 
to  22  ducats  the  large  canna2;  and  char- 
coal 15  carlini  the  quintal.  Wax-lights  of 
the  best  quality,  called  Venicc-candlcs, 
are  about  45  carlini  the  pound  : and  tal- 
low-candles 12  grains  the  pound  in  the 
shops,  and  11  grains  at  the  Fabbrica. 
Sig.  Graindorges  has,  in  the  Largo  del 
Gastello,  a British  Warehouse,  which 
contains  porter,  ale;  French,  Spanish, 
and  Portugal  wines;  Lachrymae,  and 
other  wines  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ; 
Marsala,  brandy,  rum, Hollands,  liqueurs, 
gunpowder,  hyson,  and  black  tea  ; coffee, 
sugar,  and  other  grocery;  Durham  mus- 
tard ; English  writing-paper,  pens,  and 
pencils  ; fish-sauces ; court-plaster ; En- 
glish cheese;  curry-powder;  anti-attri- 
tion ; English  razors,  saddles,  and  bri- 
dles ; James’s  powder,  Epsom  and  Chel- 
tenham salts,  soda-powders,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  and  spirit  of  lavender,  eau  de 
Cologne,  Ike.,  all  of  the  best  quality. 
Sig.  Graindorges  likewise  has  a Shop  in 
the  Palazzo  Partanna  Largo  Cappella 
Vecchia. 

Messrs.  Cotterell,  Iggulden,  and  Co., 
Wine  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  General 
Agents  to  Foreigners  visiting  Naples, 
(No.  10,  Largo  della  Vittoria,)  sell  ex- 
cellent White  Falernian,  made  in  their 
own  vineyards,  and  resembling  Cham- 
pagne. 'Inis  wine  keeps  good  for  several 
years,  and  is  the  better  for  being  trans- 
ported to  Great  Britain.  Messrs.  Cot- 
terell'and  Co.  have  a comfortable  reading 
room" (furnished  with  English  and  other 
Newspapers)  annexed  to  their  Bank. 

Strong’s  Warehouse,  No.  I,  Strada 
Molo,  near  the  Fontana  Medina,  con- 
tains English  Merchandise ; as  does  a 
shop  kept  by  Terry,  in  the  Strada  To- 
ledo. Paturfe  and  Co.,  at  No.  329, 
Strada  Toledo,  have  a large  assortment 
of  French  silks,  velvets,  gauzes,  lace, 
shawls,  ribands,  and  almost  every  article 
manufactured  at  Lyons.  Radice  and  Co., 
No.  174,  Strada  Toledo,  keep  a hardware 
shop,  and  deal  in  French  and  English 
fancy  works  of  various  descriptions 3 : 
Carlo  Torro,  at  No.  12,  Strada  S.  Fran- 
cesco di  Paolo,  is  an  excellent  Ladies’ 
Shoemaker  : Cardon  and  Co.,  at  No.  209, 
Strada  di  Chiaja,  are  good  Milliners  anJ 
Dress-makers;  as  likewise  is  Mademoi- 
selle Houlemont,  at  No.- 24,  Strada  S. 
Matteo,  a Toledo.  Naples  is  celebrated 
for  its  silks,  gauzes,  ribands,  coral,  soap, 
and  silk  stockings  (made  at  Sorrento), 
which  are  remarkablv  strong,  and  may 
be  purchased  of  the  Maker,  at  No.  35, 
Monte  Olivetto.  Silks  for  Ladies’  dresses 


are  usually  sold  according  to  their  weight : 
common  silks  of  various  qualities,  and  a 
strong,  warm,  and  cheap  article,  said  to 
wash,  and  called  Cottone  e Setta,  are  sold 
in  the  Strada  Sedile  di  Porto.  Strong 
and  good  black  common  silks,  four  palmt 
wide,  and  strong  and  pretty-coloured 
silks  of  the  same  width,  which  wash  ex- 
cellently, cost  about  twenty-two  carlini 
the  can n a.  More  costly  silks  are  sold  at 
the  Fabbrica  Realc.  in  the  Strada  Toledo. 
Naples  is  likewise  famous  for  its  Tortoise 
Shell  Manufacture,  and  for  musical  in- 
strument strings  in  general,  and  harp 
strings  in  particular.  Cirielli,  in  the  Largo 
Vittoria,  No.  47,  has  a large  assortment 
of  Coral  and  Lava  for  sale. 

Sig.  Giustiniani,  a celebrated  Imitator 
and  Restorer  of  Grecian  Vases,  has  a 
Warehouse  at  No.  394,  Toledo,  and 
another  on  the  Molo. 

Sig.  Gaetano  de  Vito  paints  beautifully, 
for  sale,  in  miniature  fresco,  views  of 
Naples,  and  its  environs;  together  with 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  : his  wife  is  an 
excellent  Painter  of  Neapolitan  costumi : 
and  their  works,  which  are  not  expensive, 
maybe  purchased  at  No.  171,  Strada  di 
Chiaja.  Signor  Camillo  di  Vito,  at  No. 
25,  Vico  Paradiso  a Sette  Dolori,  paints 
excellentlv  in  miniature-fresco. 

Glass,  No.54,  Piazza  S.Ferdinando,  sells 
English  books,  and  is  a good  Stationer ; 
as  likewise  is  Sig.  Angelo  Trani,  in  the 
Largo  del  Palazzo. 

Lewis,  No.  G,  Piazza  di  S».  Maria  Cap- 
pella, is  an  English  Coarb-makcr,  who 
understands  his  business,  and  gets  his 
iron  work  from  England. 

Kernot,  Chemist,  and  Druggist  from 
London,  Strada  S.  Carlo,  No  14,  sells 
excellent  English  Medicines;  and  pre- 
pares Physicians’  Prescriptions. 

Wilkie  has  an  English  Pharmacy  on  the 
Chiaja. 

Sig.  Bullot  is.»  good  Dentist. 

Sig.  Gargiufo,  whose  address  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Studii,  is  a celebrated 
Restorer  of  Etruscan  and  Grecian  Vases. 

Sig.  Leopoldo  Moutuoro,  No.  129,  Stra- 
da Corso  di  Napoli,  is  a good  Dancing- 
Master;  and  Sig.  Lanza,  a celebrated 
Music  and  Sinking  Master. 

Signori  Bevilacqua,  and  J.  B.  de  Fer- 
rari, are  good  Language-Masters ; and 
the  address  of  the  latter  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Glass. 

There  is  a circulating  Library  and  Read- 
ing Room,  in  Strada  S.  Giacomo,  No.  19, 
near  the  Strada  Toledo ; and  Sig.  Borel 
has  a large  and  valuable  collection  of 
books  for  sale,  near  the  Church  of  Trinity 
Maggiore. 


1 Some  of  the  best  Calabrian  and  Sicilian 
wines  are  those  of  Piedimonte,  Mongibello,  S. 

Eufemia,  Marsala,  and  Siracusa.  Good  Malaga 
may  frequently  be  met  with  j and  is  gold  by 

the  rubbio,  which  contains  about  16  English 
quarts. 


3 The  large  canna  contains  61  palmi,  it  being 
a rule  to  have  the  canna  square  every  way. 

3 Radice  is  a person  of  strict  integrity,  who 
makes  himself  very  useful  to  Foreigners  at 
Naples,  by  assisting  them  in  purchasing  works 
of  art,  &c.  at  a fair  price. 
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FRICES  AT  THE  THEATRES. 

Teatro  di  S.  Car  In. 

ducats  carlini 

Palchi,  fourth  row,  ...  4 5 

fifth  row,  ....  3 6 

sixth  row,  . . . . l 8 

Platen , numbered  seats  each  — & 

The  first,  second,  and  third  rows  of 
boxes  are  not  let  by  the  night,  but  by 
the  season. 

Teatro  del  Forulo. 

Palchi,  first  row  ....  4 — 

second  row  ...  5 — 

third  row  ....  3 6 

fourth  row  ....  2 4 

fifth  row  ....  1 2 

Platca,  numbered  seats,  each  — 4 

Teatro  Nuovo. 

Palchi , first  row  ....  3 — 

second  row  ...  4 — 

third  row  ....  3 — 

fourth  row  ...  2 — 

fifth  row  ....  1 2 

Platea,  numbered  seats,  each  — 3 

Teatro  Fiorentini. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  3 — 

third  row  ....  2 — 

fourth 1 5 

fifth 1 — 

Platea,  numbered  scats,  each  — 3 

Teatro  S.  Ferdittando. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  I 2 

third  row  ....  — 8 

fourth — 7 

Platea,  __ 15  grana 

S.  Carlo  Company. 

Teatro  della  Feitice. 

Palchi,  first  and  second  row  1 

third 1 — 

Platea,  numbered  scats, each — 2 

S.lCarlo  Company. 

The  Fondo  is  better  calculated  for  see- 
ing and  hearing  than  S.  Carlo.1 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS  AND  FKOCACCI. 

Monday  arrives  the  Courierfrom  Rome, 
with  letters  from  Florence,  Milan,  Great 
Britain,  and  all  parts  of  northern  Europe. 

Wednesday  arrive  letters  from  Salerno 
and  Calabria. 

Thursday  arrive  all  the  Foreign  Cou- 
riers, with  letters  from  Great  Britain, 
&c. 

Saturday  arrive  all  the  Foreign  Cou- 


riers, with  letters  from  Great  Britain, 
&c. 

Tuesday  no  letters’ for  Rome,  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Wednesday  no  letters  for  Puglia,  the 
Abruzzi,  Calabria,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the* 
Ionian  Islands. 

Thursday  go  letters  for  Rome.  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe. 

Saturday  go  letters  for  Rome,  Florence, 
Milan,  Great  Britain,  and  all  parts  of 
northern  Europe,  Puglia,  Calabria,  the 
Abruzzi,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands  ; and  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
every  month  go  letters  for  Ragusa  and 
Constantinople. 

Letters  for  Great  Britain  must  be 
franked;  and  the  price  is  16  grains  for 
every  single  letter.  Letters  for  France 
must  be  franked  : and  the  price  is  10 
grains  for  every  single  letter. 

The  office  for  franking  letters  is  open 
every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  .Thursday, 
and  Saturday,  from  9 in  the  morning  till 
12;  and  from  four  in  the  afternoon  till 
eight,  during  winter;  but,  during  sum- 
mer, trom  five  in  the  afternoon  tin  nine. 

PIANO  DI  SORRENTO. 

Price  of  Lodging-houses. 

The  price  of  Lodging-houses  depends 
upon  the  term  for  which  they  are  taken, 
and  also  upon  the  season  of  the  year. 
During  summer,  from  80  to  100  ducats 
per  month  are  usually  demanded  for  the 
large  apartment  intheVillaSerra-Caprioia 
near  Carolto  — about  SOducats  per  month 
for  the  large  apartment  in  the  Villa  Spi- 
nelli  — about  50  ducats  a month  for  the 
small  apartment  in  the  second  story  of  the 
Cocumella  — about  60  piastres  a month 
for  a large  apartment  in  the  Palazzo 
Guarracinn,  at  S.  Pietro  a Majella  — 45 
piastres  a month  for  the  Villa  Angclis,  in 
a Garden  dose  to  the  sea  — 60  ducats  a 
month  for  the  Villa  Losa,  in  the  Town  of 
Sorrento  — and  100  ducats,  at  least,  per 
month,  for  the  Palazzo  Pignatelli  at  Sor- 
rento— 150  ducats  a month  for  the  large 
apartment  in  the  Palazzo  Laurito,  at 
Sorrento — and  60  ducats  a month  for  the 
small  apartment.  Rooms  calculated  to  ac- 
commodate a Lady  and  her  servant,  or  a 
single  Man,  may  always  be  procured  for  15 


1 Laundresses  at  Naples  commonly  charge 
for  washing  and  ironing  as  follows : — 

Sheets,  per  pair grains  12 

Pillow-case  2 

Table-cloth  6 

Napkin  and  Towel,  each 1 

Kitchen-apron 1 

Shirt 7 

Day-shift,  if  plain,  5 ; Night-shift  . . 6 

Drawers  4 

Sleeping  waistcoat  4 

Night-cap  . . 4 


Petticoat 

Corset 

Neckcloth 2 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  . . 12 

Stockings,  per  pair  (if  silk) 4 

A plain  white  

A frill ^5 

A muslin  cap,  if  bordered  with  lace  . 5 
Stockings  per  pair  (if  cotton)  ....  2 
In  the  Strada  Vittoria,  No.  3S,  there  is  a good 
Laundress,  by  name  Lastrucci : but  her  charges 
are  high.  She  speaks  English  aud  French 
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ducats  a month,  and  frequently  for  less. 
Plate  and  linen  are  found  in  most  of  these 
lodging-houses. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS,  ETC. 

Excellent  beef  (prime  pieces'),  from  20 
to  22  grains  the  rotolo  — excellent  veal, 
from  24  to  26  grains — delicious  pork,  from 
12  to  16  grains  — excellent  hams,  from  20 
to  24  grains — pigs’  faces  and  bacon,  both 
excellent,  from  14  to  15  grai ns  — vege- 
tables, from  one  to  two  grains  — excellent 
butter,  from  five  to  six  carlini  the  rotolo 

— bread,  made  by  Gargiulo,  from  six  to 
eight  grains  the  rotolo — macaroni,  best 
sort,  10  grains  the  rotolo  — fish,  from  one 
to  six  carlini  the  rotolo  — fruit,  from  two 
to  four  grains  the  rotolo  — clean  ice,  or, 
properly  speaking  frozen  snow  to  mix  with 
wine,  two  grains  — and  snow  for  icing 
liquors  one  grain  and  a half  the  rotolo  — 
excellent  salad-oil,  about  30  grains  the 
measure  — excellent  cows’  milk,  from 
three  to  four  grains  the  measure,  which 
is  nearly  an  English  quart  — common 
wine  of  Sorrento,  per  caraffa,  three  grains 

— per  barrel,  from  16  to  22  carlini  — 
White  Surrentinum,  called  Conti,  from 
two  to  three  ducats  the  barrel  — red  Capri, 
if  it  come  direct  from  that  Island,  about 
24  carlini,  carriage  inclusive — common 
wine  of  Calabria,  the  same  price  — char- 
coal from  12  to  15  carlini  the  quintal  — 
and  firewood  from  70  to  80  carlini  the 
small  canna. 

Coffee,  sold  at  the  Shop  of  Gargiulo,  in 
the  Parish  of  Sant  Agnello,  is  from  six  to 
eight  carlini  the  rotolo  — sugar,  from  four 
to  five  — black  tea  from  10  to  12  — and 
green  tea  from  14  to  16— Brandy,  per 
bottle,  is  five  carlini  and  a half  — Rum, 
four  carlini  and  a half: — and  Gargiulo 
has  two  Sons  who  undertake  the  Place  of 
Cook  in  English  Families. 

Sorrento  and  its  Piano  are  famous  for 
delicious  honey,  clotted  cream, ’and  a dish 
called,  in  Devonshire,  ket ; and  (what 
seems  extraordinary)  the  Sorrentines  give 
it  a similar  name.  Quails,  during  the 
month  of  September,  are  particularly 
good,  plentiful,  and  cheap  in  this  coun- 
try ; woodcocks,  during  winter,  are  some- 
times met  with,  but  poultry  is  always 
scarce,  and  seldom  good:  fine  fish  is  like- 
wise scarce  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento ; 
though  attainable  almost  every  evening 
at  S.  Agata;  whither  it  is  brought  from 
the  Gulf  of  Salerno  during  the  day,  in 
order  to  be  sent  to  Naples  at  midnight. 
A boat  laden  with  fish,  often  goes  from 
the  Town  of  Sorrento  to  Naples  at  day- 
break; and  by  sending  to  the  Marina  at 
Sorrento  before  the  boat  goes,  fish  may 
sometimes  be  procured. 

Families  who  remove  from  Naples  to 
the  Sorrentine  shore,  would  do  well  to 
take  with  them  wax  candles  and  cheese. 
Every  master  of  a Sorrento  boat  may  be 
trusted  to  execute  commissions,  and  even 
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to  bring  letters  and  Money  for  Foreign- 
ers. The  Sorrento  boats,  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  Marina  of  the  Piano,  set 
out  soon  after  daybreak,  and  return  be- 
tween three  and  four  o’clock  every  after- 
noon, weather  permitting.  The  Meta 
boats  go  more  irregularly ; there  being  at 
times  a dangerous  surf  upon  that  beach. 
The  price  paid  by  the  Sorrentines  for 
going  to  Naples  in  a public  boat,  is  six 
grains  per  head  ; and  the  best  method  of 
conveying  a Family  from  Naples  to  Sor- 
rento, is  to  hire  one  of  these  public  boats, 
and  embark  about  mid-day ; at  which 
time  the  wind  is  usually  favourable. 
Boats  belonging  to  the  Marina  of  Sor- 
rento, that  of  the  Piano,  and  that  of 
Meta,  may,  in  fine  weather,  be  met  with 
daily  (Sundays  and  great  festivals  ex- 
cepted), in  the  Molo  at  Naples,  from  10 
in  the  morning  till  12. 

Don  Francesco  di  Luca,  a Sorrentine 
Clergyman,  teaches  the  Latin,  Italian, 
and  French  languages ; and  Signor  Do- 
menico Quadri,  Professor  of  Music,  and 
well  known  for  his  Work  on  Thorough- 
bass, resides  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento, 
and  gives  lessons  on  all  the  instruments 
most  in  use.  He  likewise  teaches  Singing 
and  Thorough-bass,  and  lets  out  Piano- 
fortes at  moderate  prices. 

Don  Gennaro  Pace,  an  ingenious  man, 
is  an  excellent  Watchmaker. 

Pasquale  Tramontano,  in  the  Borgo, 
near  the  Piano  Gate  of  Sorrento,  is  a 
tolerably  good  Traiteur.  He  usually  sup- 
plies a family  consisting  of  five  persons 
with  a plentiful  dinner  for  two  ducats, 
or,  at  most,  two  piastres ; four  carlini  a 
head  being  his  common  charge.  The 
Master  of  the  Cocumella  Hotel  likewise 
sends  out  dinners;  as  also  does  Raffaele 
Attaij,  a good  Cook,  who  resides  at  the 
Cocumella. 

Excellent  Ices  are  made  at  Carotta : 
and  Fortunato  Valestra,  a famous  Shoe- 
maker. resides  in  that  village. 

Small  open  carriages,  two  or  three  in 
number,  are  let  by  the  day  at  Sorrento, 
for  10,  or.  at  most,  12  carlini : and  by  the 
half-day  for  six  carlini.  For  a mule  per 
day,  the  usual  demand  is  eight  carlini  ; 
and  per  half-day,  four  carlini.  For  a 
donkey,  ,per  day,  the  usual  demand  is  six 
carlini ; and  per  half-day,  three  carlini. 
For  a mule  and  Guide  to  S.  Angelo  and 
back,  the  price  is  10  carlini ; and  to  Cas- 
tellamare  and  back,  the  same.  For  a 
chaise-d-porteurs  to  the  Conti  and  back, 
the  common  price  is  two  piastres;  to 
Airola  and  back,  the  same : and  to  S». 
Maria  Castello  and  back,  four  piastres. 
The  price  of  six  Portantini  to  carry  a lady 
to  S.  Angelo  and  back,  is  six  piastres;  and 
to  CasteTlamare  and  back,  the  same.  The 
price  of  a small  four-oared  boat,  per  day, 
is  two  ducats  ; of  a ten-oared  boat,  from 
four  ducats  to  four  piastres ; and  of  a boat 
sufficiently  capacious  to  convey  a family 
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and  their  luggage  to  Naples,  six  piastres, 
the  expense  of  conveying  the  luggage  to 
and  from  the  boat  inclusive.1 

A large  Family,  if  economical,  might 
live  comfortably  at  Sorrento  for  400/. 
per  annum,  and  even  less.1 

Prices  charged  by  Laundresses. 

Sheets,  per  pair  . . . grains  6 

Pillow-cases,  each  ....  1 

Table-cloth  of  a moderate  size  . . 4 

Napkins,  per  dozen  . . . .12 

Towels,  per  dozen  ...  .12 

Kitchen-aprons,  per  dozen  . . 12 

Shirts  each,  if  plain,  grains  4 ; if 

frilled 5 

Shifts  each,  if  plain,  grains  3;  if 

trimmed 5 

Drawers,  per  pair  . . . .4 

Sleeping  waistcoat  ....  4 

Nightcap,  if  plain  . . . .2 

Petticoat,  if  plain  ....  4 

Neckcloth 1 

Pocket-handkerchiefs,  per  dozen  . 12 

A plain  white  dress  . . . .15 

A frill 4 
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Stockings  of  cotton,  per  pair  . grains  2 
Silk  Stockings,  per  pair  . . .4 

Corset 4 

Maddalena  Gargiulo,  Palazzo  Guar- 
racino,  is  a good  Laundress,  who  gets  up 
linen  in  the  English  manner.  Maria 
Guarractno,  and  Maddalena  di  Angelis, 
are  likewise  good  Laundresses. 

COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  EXPENSES  IN  VA- 
RIOUS PARTS  OF  THE  CONTINENT. 

A French  franc,  usually  worth  from  9&d> 
to  10 d.f  will  go  as  far  in  France  as  does 
i a shilling  in  England : a Tuscan  paul, 
usually  worth  about  five-pence-halfpenny, 
will  go  as  far  in  Tuscany  as  does  a franc 
in  France:  a Roman  paul,  usually  worth 
about  .five-pence,  will  go  as  far  in  the 
j Ecclesiastical  territories  as  does  a Tuscan 
j paul  in  Tuscany:  and  a carlino  of  the 
i kingdom  of  Naples,  usually  worth  about 
four-pence,  will  go  as  far  in  the  Neapoli- 
, tan  dominions  as  does  a Roman  paul  at 
Rome. 
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Route  from  Geneva  to  Chambery  — from  Chambery  over  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Turin.  — New 
Road  made  by  Napoleon.  — Passage  of  Mont-Genfcvre. — Route  from  Nice  through  Genoa  to 
Pisa  b>;  the  new  Road  — from  Genoa  through  Lucca  to  Pisa  by  the  new  Road  — from  Genoa 
to  Turin  by  the  Val  di  Scrivia  — from  Genoa  to  Arona— from  Leghorn  through  Pisa  to  Flo- 
rence — from  Pisa  through  Lucca  and  Pi6toja  to  Florence.  — Expense  of  Travelling  en 
Voiturier  from  Lucca  through  Fistoja  to  Florence.  — Price  charged  by  Voiturins  for  con. 
veying  Luggage  from  Florence  to  Rome.  — Route  from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome  — - 
from  Florence  through  Perugia  to  Rome  — from  Genoa  through  Bologna,  Rimini,  Sinigalia, 

' Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Term,  to  Home  — from  Fano  to  Rome  by  the  Via  Flaminia  — from 
Milan  through  Bergamo,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence  — 
from  Milan  to  Bologna,  through  Piacenza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Modena  — from  Milan  to 
Turin  — from  Aoste  to  Turin — from  Turin  over  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Nice — from  Rome 
to  Naples  — from  Rome  to  Terracina,  by  Marino  and  Piperno  — from  Naples  to  Paistum,  &c. 
— Environs  of  Naples— - Route  fVom  Naples  to  Reggio — Route,  en  voiturier,  from  Naples  to 
Salerno,  Pa;stum,  Reggio,  and  Messina  — Route  from  Naples  to  Otranto  — from  Paris  through 
Tonnerre  and  Brescia  to  Rome.  — Route,  en  voiturier,  from  Pisa  through  Volterrato  Siena  — 
from  Rome  to  Florence  through  Perugia  — from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome  — from 
Rome  to  Naples  — from  Naples  to  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina  — from  Calais  to  Rome  during 
Winter  — from  Calais  by  Pontarlier  to  NeCichatel — Route  from  Venice  to  Trent.  — Route, 
en  voiturier,  during  Summer,  from  Rome,  through  Florence  and  Milan,  by  the  Simplon , to 
Geneva,  and  over  the  Jura  Alps  to  Poligny,  Dijon,  Melun,  Paris,  and  Boulogne — during 
Summer,  from  Florence  to  Venice,  Milan,  Turin,  and  over  Mont-Cenis  to  Pont-de-Beau- 
voison — during  the  Spring  of  1827,  from  Naples  by  the  Mont-Cenis  to  Calais*— in  June 
and  July  1831,  from  Rome  by  the  Mont-Cenis,  to  Paris  and  Calais  — and  from  Rome,  through 
Nice  and  Marseille,  to  Lyon  and  Paris. 


ROUTE  FROM  GENEVA  TO  CHAMBERY. 

2 Eluiset 

2 Frangy.  Two  good  inns. 


1 Remarkably  strong  Silk  and  Cotton  Stock- 
ings may  be  purchased  for  a moderate  price,  at 
the  Manufactory  of  Don  Filippo  Castellano,  at 
Carotto  in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento;  and  excellent 
gauze,  for  curtains,  may  be  purchased  very 
cheap  at  Sorrento,  under  the  name  of  Sorrento 


14  Mionas 

14  Rumilly — A small  Village,  placed  at 
the  i unction  of  the  Seran  and  the 
Nephe.  Inn,  Les  Trois  Hois. 


Gauze.  Black  Ribands,  made  in  the  Piano  di 
Sorrento,  are  particularly  strong  and  cheap. 

2 Letters  put  into  the  Post-office  at  Meta, 
are  conveyed  perfectly  safe  toNaples:  and  letters 
addressed  cither  to  Sorrento,  or  any  of  the  Villas 
in  the  Plain,  are  delivered  with  punctuality. 
b b 2 
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U Elbrus 

14  Air-las- Bains — formerly  called  Aqua 
Gratiana.  The  mineral  waters  of 
Aix  are  in  high  repute;  and  its  Baths 
(supnosed  to  have  been  constructed 
by  tnc  ancient  Romans)  were  re- 
paired by  the  Emperor  Gratian.  Inn, 
L' Hotel  de  I’Ecu  de  France,  where 
there  is  a Boarding  Table  during 
the  period  when  the  Baths  are  fre- 
quented. 

2 Cnambery. 


1 If  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  CHAMDERY,  OVER  THE 
MONT- CENIS,  TO  TURIN. 

2 Afnntmdillant  — The  country  from 

Chambery  hither  is  well  cultivated; 
and  the  vinevards  near  Mnntnidlian 
produce  good  wine.  The  latter  Town 
is  finely  situated  on  the  Is^re,  which 
river  the  road  crosses  by  means  of  a 
handsome  bridge  ; and,  shortly  after, 
enters  the  savage,  grand,  and  pic- 
turesque Valley  of  the  Mauricnne, 
extending  to  the  base  of  Mont- 
Cenis.  Inn  at  Montmeillant  not 
good. 

\\  Maltaverne.  A very  good  Inn. 

14  Aiguebelle , anciently  AqueebelltB  — 
The  country  between  Maltaverne 
and  this  village  is  barren  ; but 
Aiguebelle  has  been  recently  much 
improved  in  appearance,  and  its 
situation  is  pleasant : the  inhabit- 
ants, compared  with  their  neigh- 
bouring compatriots,  are  wealthy; 
the  Post-house,' though  destitute  of 
a Remise,  is  in  other  respects  a to- 
lerably good  inn ; and  C Hotel  de 
l' Union  possesses  an  excellent  Re- 
mise. 

3 La  grand  Mauton  — This  is  the  Post- 

house,  and  a comfortable  Inn,  its 
solitary  situation  considered. 

The  new  Road  constructed  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  commences 
just  beyond  Aiguebelle,  and  passes 
through  the  Maurieune,  a narrow- 
valley,  bordered  by  some  of  the  most 
gigantic  of  the  Maritime  Alps;  parts 
of  which  display  barren  scenery, 
while  other  parts  are  embellished 
with  pasturages,  and  clothed  with 
woods. 

2 5.  Jean  de  Maurienne  — Between 
Aiguebelle  and  S.  Jean  de  Mauri- 
eniie  are  several  bridges,  thrown  over 
a noisy  torrent,  called  the  Arc,  and 
one  of  the  tributary  streams  to  the 
Isfere.  The  villages  of  Epierre,  La 
Ghapelle,  and  La  Chambre,  all  situ- 
ated in  the  Maurienne,  once  ex- 
hibited a striking  picture  of  poverty 
and  disease. — Cretins  were  seen  at 
almost  every  door;  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  universally  afiiicted  with 


Goitres.  But  Napoleon,  to  secure 
his  new  road,  drained  the  marshes, 
and  confined  within  its  proper  chan- 
nel the  destructive  torrent  which 
continually  flooded  the  valley:  and 
by  these  means  he  rendered  the  air 
salubrious;  prevented  the  increase 
of  Crdtins ; nearly  exterminated  Goi- 
tres; and  changed  a glen  of  misery 
into  a line  of  prosperous  towns  anil 
hamlets.  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  has 
been  handsomely  and  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  within  the  last  few  years. 
Hotels,  La  Paste,  and  C Hotel  de 
l’ Europe;  the  latter,  in  1835,  was 
clean  and  comfortable. 

2 Saint  Michel  — Beyond  S.  Jean  de 
Maurienne  the  road  crosses  the  Ar- 
van  on  a stone  bridge : and  then 
traverses  the  Arc  on  another  bridge ; 
facing  which,  is  a rivulet  of  water 
that  petrifies  every  substance  it 
touches ; and  has,  consequently, 
made  for  itself  a natural  aqueduct. 
Midway  between  S.  Jean  de  Mau- 
rienne and  S.  Michel  is  the  hamlet 
of  S.  Julien,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
S.  Michel  is  a pretty  village,  con- 
taining a good  Inn,  the  Hotel  de 
Londres. 

24  Modane — From  Saint  Michel  to  this 
little  Town  the  road  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  rapid  Arc,  between 
barren  rocks  surmounted  by  stu- 
pendous Alps ; from  which  descend 
innumerable  cascades,  at  the  period 
when  the  winter  snow  is  melting. 
Modane  contains  two  Inns,  L'Hdtel 
du  Lion  d’Or,  and  L’Hdtel  des  I’o- 
yageurs;  both  tolerably  good. 

2 La  Verney  — Not  far  hence  is  the 
double  Cascade  of  S.  Benoit,  one  of 
the  finest  waterfalls  in  the  Alps; 
but,  though  near  the  road,  not  seen 
from  it.  Several  cottages  have  been 
recently  erected,  and  a post-house 
established,  at  a place  called  Epierre, 
lying  in  this  road : and  between 
Modane  and  Termignon,  which  is 
near  the  base  of  C'ehis,  a large  and 
strong  Fortress  has  likewise  been 
recently  erected  ; and  ns  its  batteries 
bear  upon  the  road  in  all  directions, 
it  would  be  a formidable  obstacle  to 
any  army  which  might  endeavotu  to 
invade  Italy  by  this  passage  of  the 
Alps.  Piedmontese  troops  now  oc- 
cupy the  Fortress.  Termignon  merits 
notice  on  account  of  its  singular 
position.  It  stands  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Arc,  not  far  from  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Leisse,  and  is  so 
much  surrounded  by  water  as  to  re- 
semble an  island. 

2 ^ Lans-le- Bourg . 

This  Town,  situated  at  the  base  of  Ce- 
ms,  contains  a considerable  number  of 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  employed 
in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  inoun- 
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tain ; by  removing  the  new-fallen  snow, 
during  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year, 
from  those  places  where,  if  suffered  to 
accumulate,  it  might  block  up  the  road  ; 
and  by  affording  Travellers  every  assist- 
ance they  require. 

L' Hotel  Royal , at  Lans-le-Bourg,  is  an 
excellent  House,  with  Stabling  and  a spa- 
cious Remise,  built  by  order  of  Napoleon 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  officers. 
Th  is  Hotel,  in  1835,  was  tolerably  com- 
fortable. 

After  heavy  falls  of  snow,  carriages  are 
sometimes  from  six  to  seven  hours  in 
ascending  Cenis  on  the  Savoy  side  ; and 
from  four  to  five  hours  in  descending  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont ; and  when  the  snow 
is  particularly  deep,  carriages  are  dis- 
mounted, anu  put  into  traineaux:  this, 
however,  rarely  happens ; and  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  passage  of  Cenis 
during  winter,  namely,  the  gallery  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  an  avalanche,  which 
falls  annually,  is  now  avoided  by  means  of 
a road  lately  made  practicable  for  car- 
riages, from  the  Italian  Barrier  to  the 
wild  and  almost  terrific  Plain  of  S.  Nicoio ; 
and  through  the  centre  of  that  plain  to 
Molaretto.  This  new  part  of  the  passage, 
though  an  excellent!  road,  and  perfectly 
exempt  from  danger  respecting  the  ava- 
lanche, should  on  no  account  be  passed 
without  a guide,  either  in  the  dark,  or 
after  sudden  and  heavy  snow-storms  ; as 
it  lies  close,  to  the  brink  of  precipices  till 
it  enters  the  Plain. 

Few  scenes  can  be  more  astonishing 
or  more  truly  sublime,  than  that  pre- 
sented to  Travellers  who  cross  Cenis. 
Pompcy  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  attempted  making  a pas- 
sage over  this  Alp  ; which,  from  his  days 
till  the  year  1811,  could  only  be  crossed 
on  foot,  on  a mule,  or  in  a chaise-cl- 
porteurs.  Napoleon,  however,  determined 
to  make  a carriage-road  ; ana  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  employed  the  Cav. 
Giovanni  Fabbroni ; who,  in  five  months, 
by  the  aid  of  3000  workmen,  formed  a new 
route,  practicable  for  carriages  at  all  sea- 
sons o t the  year ; and  not  only  practicable 
out  safe  (the  circumstance  of  the  already 
mentioned  avalanche  excepted),  although 
it  traverses  a part  of  Cenis  which  is  5898 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea.  This  excellent  and  won- 
derful road  unites  the  Valley  of  the 
Arc  in  Savoy  with  that  of  the  Doria  Ri- 
paria,  in  Piedmont;  passing,  at  Lans-le- 
Bourg,  over  a fine  bridge  throwrn  across 
the  Arc : thence  winding  up  the  side  of 
Cenis,  by  means  of  six  galleries,  cut 
through  pasturages  and  forests,  to  La  Ra- 
masse  ; whence,  during  winter,  venturous 
Travellers,  when  coming  from  Piedmont, 
used,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
carriage-road,  to  descend  to  Lans-le- 
Bourg  (a  distance  of  two  leagues)  in  seven 
minutes ; each  Traveller  being  seated  in 
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a truineau , guided  by  one  man  only; 
who,  if  careless  or  unskilful,  risked  the 
loss  of  his  own  life,  together  with  that 
of  the  person  he  conducted  : at  present, 
however,  these  vehicles  may  be  used  on 
the  carriage- road  with  perfect  safety ; 
though  not  with  their  former  celerity ; 
the  descent  being  so  gradual,  that  it  is 
needless  for  a light  carriage  to  have  a 
drag-chain.  The  most  elevated  part  of 
the  route  is  a plain,  tw’O  leagues  in  length, 
encircled  by  the  loftiest  peaks  of  Cenis, 
and  containing  the  Post-house,  the  Bar- 
racks, and  La  grande  Croix,  a small  inn. 
The  Plain  of  Cenis  is  embellished  with  a 
beautiful  and,  according  to  report,  an 
unfathomable  L;>ke,  whose  limpid  waters 
reflect  the  surrounding  heights,  and  nou- 
rish the  most  delicious  trout  in  Europe. 
The  cheese  of  the  Mountain  is  likewise  ex- 
cellent ; and  the  butter  and  wine  are  good. 

Fronting  the  Lake  stands  a hamlet 
called  Tavernettes,  because  most  of  the 
houses  receive  Travellers  : and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  on  the  Piedmon- 
tese side,  stands  L’Hospice ; which  was 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Travellers ; 
suppressed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Republic,  but  restored*  and  ren- 
dered more  than  usually  flourishing,  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  descent  from  the  Italian  Barrier 
into  Piedmont  displays  much  more  stu- 

fiendous  scenery  than  does  the  ascent 
rom  Savoy;  and  the  difficulty  of  con- 
structing the  carriage-road  was  much 
greater  on  the  Piedmontese  side  than  on 
the  other.  The  first  gallery  which  pre- 
sents itself,  on  this  side,  is  650  feet  in 
length,  and  cut,  in  several  places,  through 
solid  rocks  of  granite.  The  wild  and  sub- 
lime Plain  of  S.  Nicoio  is  embellished  with 
three  large  Cascades,  one  of  which,  being 
conveyed  under  the  road  several  times, 
makes  beautiful  waterfalls,  by  issuing 
from  arches  of  masonry.  After  crossing 
this  Plain  the  road  ascends  to  a part  of 
Cenis  where  stands  the  Inn,  or  Refuge, 
numbered  IV  ; between  which,  and  that, 
numbered  III,  the  gallery  is  narrow,  and 
surmounted  by  lofty  peaks  of  Cenis. 
On  this  spot,  during  the  year  1831,  an 
avalanche  fell  and  destroyed  a considerable 
number  of  travellers  and  horses,  who  were 
passing  at  the  moment.  According  to 
report,  the  avalanche  in  question  falls 
very  seldom ; but,  nevertheless,  the  road 
has  recently  been  altered,  ana  removed 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  into  the 
middle  of  the  plain  ; being  carried  up  the 
ascent  by  anumber  ofzig-za^s  ingeniously 
constructed,  so  as  to  secure  Travellers  from 
danger.  Opposite  to  the  hamlet  of  La  Fer- 
ri£re  is  another  gallery,  above  2000  feet  in 
length,  and  cut  through  a remarkably  hard 
anoprecipitous  rock  of  solid  granite.  Here, 
a wall.  9 feet  in  height,  and  600  in  extent, 
defends  the  gallery  from  earth  and  loose 
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stone*,  which  might  otherwise  fall  into 
and  destroy  it.  'I  lie  scenery  in  this  part 
ot  the  route  is  enchanting.  Near  Mola- 
retto  on  the  right,  rise  the  fruitful  hills  of 
Chaumont,  watered  by  the  Doria  Riparia, 
which  descends  from  Mont-Genevre ; 
while  on  the  left  is  the  gigantic  Alp  of 
ltochemelon1,  soaring  to  a stupendous 
height  above  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Cenis, 
and  extending,  as  does  that  Valley,  to 
Susa.  From  the  Post-house  at  Molaretto 
to  the  extremity  of  the  pass  of  Gaiglione, 
the  road,generally  speaking,  is  cut  through 
rocks  at  the  brink  of  a precipice  flanked 
by  a strong  dwarf  wall ; and  then  traverses 
a hill  (covered  with  rich  vegetation,  and 
exhibiting  a distant  view  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Doria,  and  the  mountains  near  Turin) 
till  it  enters  the  Faubourg  of  Susa. 

As  travellers  who  pass  Cenis  are  liable 
to  eucounter  fogs,  snow-storms,  and 
dangerous  gusts  of  wind,  Napoleon  es- 
tablished, in  the  most  elevated  and  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  route,  twenty-six  small 
Inns,  or  Refuges,  provided  with  bells, 
which  during  the  prevalence  of  thick 
fogs  are  rung,  to  guide  Travellers  from 
one  Refuge  to  another : and  these  Inns 
are  tenanted  by  Cantonniers,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  keep  the  road  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  number  of  Cantonniers  instituted 
by  Napoleon,  has  been  reduced  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia;  who  still,  however, 
preserves  two  companies,  amounting  to 
about  fifty  men  : and  to  assist  in  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  keeping  the  new 
route  in  repair,  and  maintaining  the 
establishment  at  L’Hospice,  there  is  a 
tax,  amounting  to  two  livres  for  every 
horse,  or  mule,  who  passes  Cenis,  three 
livres  for  every  carriage  not  on  springs, 
and  six  livres  for  every  carriage  with 
springs — small  expenses  these,  com- 
pared with  what  was  formerly  paid  for 
conveying  Travellers,  baggage,  and  car- 
riages over  this  Alp.* 

The  Cantonniers  of  Lans-le-Bourg 
are  robust,  intelligent,  and  honest : 
neither  Cretins  nor  goitrous  swelliugs 
of  any  description  are  seen  here:  and, 
what  seems  extraordinary,  the  Savoyard 
Peasants  speak  better  French  than  the 
Peasantry  of  France. 

3 Post-house  on  the  plain  of  Mont- 
Cenis 

3 Molaretto. 

Near  this  Post-house  is  a small  Inn, 
where  delicious  Trout,  and  the  excellent 
Cheese  of  Mont-Cenis  may  be  obtained. 

A new  and  handsome  grotto  has  been 
made  between  Molaretto  and  Susa. 


1 The  inhabitants  of  Susa  ami  its  environs 
make  a pilgrimage  once  a year,  during  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Madonna 
•tes  Ni&ge*,  near  the  summit  of  Rochemelon ; 
and  every  person  who  walks  in  this  procession 
is  shod  with  spiked  shoes,  and  provided  with  a 
stick  terminated  by  a sharp  spike  of  iron. 


2 Susa — This  Town  was  once  de- 
fended by  the  strong  Fortress  of 
La  Brunetta,  which  19  now  de- 
stroyed ; but  the  ancient  Triumphal 
Arch,  mentioned  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Work,  still  remains, 
and  merits  observation. 

H6tel.  La  Posta,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

In  the  valleys,  between  the  base  of 
Cenis  and  Susa,  the  inhabitants 
are  afflicted  with  goitres;  which 
they  attribute  to  the  chill  the 
throat  continually  receives  in  con- 
sequence of  the  excessive  coldness 
of  the  water. 

The  new  Road  over  Mont-Genfcvre, 
anciently  denominated  Matrona 
Monte,  which  commences,  on  the 
Italian  side,  near  Susa,  was,  in  the 
summer  of  1831,  very  good.  The 
ascent  from  Susa  to  Mont-Gen^vre 
occupies  one  hour  and  a half;  and 
the  same  time  is  employed  in  de- 
scending. 

11  S.Jouanl 
1 i S.  Antonina 

1 S.  Ambrogio  — Inn,  La  Cigna,  and 
had. 

]|  Hn-nli 

li  Turin  — The  road  between  this 
City  and  Susa  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a descent.  On  approaching 
S.  Ambrogio,  Travellers  are  pre- 
sented with  the  sight  of  a pic- 
turesque Ruin,  seated  on  a lofty 
eminence,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  Near 
Turin  the  country  abounds  with 
meadow  land,  fertilised  by  Canals, 
which  distribute  the  waters  of  the 

Doria. 

331  posts. 

The  usual  time  occupied  in  ascending 
with  carriages  from  Susa  to  La  Grande 
Croix,  provided  the  road  be  in  good 
condition,  is  nhout  five  hours  arid  a 
half : and  the  usual  time  occupied  in  de- 
scending to  Lans-le-Bourg,  if  there  be 
not  any  snow  near  the  Savoyard  Bar- 
rier, is  about  three  hours  without  a drag- 
chain,  and  much  less  with  one;  because 
the  postillions  of  the  post  are  in  the 
pernicious  habit  of  driving  fast  when 
a wheel  is  chained. 

PASSAGE  OF  MONT  GENEVRE. 

The  distance  from  Briaii(ori  to  Mont- 
Genfevre  is  three  leagues;  and  the  road 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Cav. 


* Before  the  new  road  was  made,  the  expense 
of  conveying  four  persons  and  an  English  coach 
from  Lans-le-Bourg  to  Novale. a was  10  Inuis- 
d’ors.  At  present,  Vnituriers  pay  five  francs 
for  evrry  horse  they  take  over  the  Mountain, 
which  is  less  than  was  paid  originally. 
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Giovanni  Fabbroni  over  this  moun- 
tain, traverses  a forest  of  pines,  firs,  and 
larches.  Forests  of  larches  crown  the 
heights  above  the  plain  of  Mont  Gen&vre, 
which  exhibits  an  extraordinary  sight  in 
the  Alps,  namely,  fields  of  rye  ana  oats, 
seldom  unproductive,  though  frequently 
injured  by  the  severity  of  the  climate  ; 
and  here,  during  the  month  of  May, 
when  Cenis  still  wears  his  winter  mantle, 
Spring  puts  on  her  gayest  dress,  and  exerts 
her  utmost  activity  : Travellers,  however, 
who  pass  the  Mont-Gen&vre,  should 
recollect  that  Wolves  are  more  common 
here  than  on  Cenis.  The  plain  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  the  last-named  moun- 
tain; but  contains  a village,  and  a Con- 
vent for  the  reception  of  Travellers.1 

ROUTE  FROM  NICE  THROUGH  GENOA  TO 
FISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD,  OPENED  FOR 
CARRIAGES  IN  1827. 

6 Mentone — A small  Inn. 
l j Ventimiglia — The  HOtel  de  Turin  is 
a tolerable  Inn. 

3 S.  Remo 
2i  S.  Ste/ano 

23  Onegtia — A tolerable  Inn. 

4 Alassio 

li  Albenga — A tolerable  Inn. 

3 Finale 

33  Savona  — A tolerable  Inn. 

4*  Voltri 

3$  Genoa  — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  Genoa. 

353  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  THROUGH  LUCCA 
TO  PISA,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD. 

3 Recco  — A gradual  ascent.  A third 
horse  from  Recco  to  the  next  post, 
both  going  and  returning.  An  ex- 
tra half-post  is  paid  on  quitting 
Genoa. 

].i  Rapallo — A third  horse  to  the  next 
post,  both  going  and  returning. 

13  Chiavari  — A third  horse  to  the  next 
post,  going  but  not  returning.  Two 
good  Hotels  at  Chiavari. 

23  Bracco  — A third  horse  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mountain.  Price  one 
livre  and  five  sous,  buonamano  in- 
clusive. 

li  Mat  tar  an  a — A small  Inn:  not  a 
good  one. 

1 j Borghetto — A third  and  fourth  horse 
from  Borghetto  to  Mattarano,  but 
not  vice  versd.  Inns  at  Borghetto, 
I 'Hotel  de  Londres , and  IJ Hotel  de 
l' Europe;  latter  very  comfortable. 


1 It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  post- 
houses  are  established  between  Turin  and  Mont 
Gendvre,  either  at  None,  Pignerol,  or  Fenes- 
trelle.  There  is,  however,  an  Inn  at  Nonfe, 
and  another  at  Fenestrelle;  and  the  di-.tance 
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A third  and  fourth  horse  from 
Borghetto  to  La  Spezia,  and  vice 
versd 

3 IjU  Spezia  — Inns,  L' Hotel  del' Eu- 
rope ; IJ  Hotel  de  l'  Univers ; and 
1J Hotel  de  Londres.  The  H6tel  de 
PUnivers  was  in  1835  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 

2i  Sarzana  — Inns,  L' Hotel  de  Londres , 
and  good.  This  Town,  the  last  in 
the  Genoese  Territories,  is  famous 
for  delicious  butter. 

1 Lavcnza  — The  post-road,  from  La- 
venza  to  M'assa,  goes  through  Car- 
rara ; in  order  to  avoid  several  miles 
of  swampy  land. 

1 Massa  — Inn,  Hotel  des  quatre  Na- 
tions, and  good. 

1 Pietra  Santa  — Inn,  La  Posta , and 
good. 

1 Alontramidn 

2 Lucca  — Inns,  The  Europa , and  the 

Albergo  Reale  della  Croce  di  Malta , 
both  very  comfortable. 

2 Pescia 

li  Pistoja — Inn,  La  Locanda  di  Londra, 
and  tolerable. 

1 j Prato 

li  Florence 

293  posts. 

This  Road  is  smooth,  hard,  and  ex- 
cellently made ; and  the  ascents  and  de- 
scents, though  numerous,  are  not  rapid. 
For  further  particulars  see,  at  the  end  of 
this  Chapter,  “ Route  en  Voiturier  from 
Naples  through  Genoa,  and  by  the  Mont- 
Cenis,  to  Calais,  in  the  Spring  of  1831.” 

ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  TURIN  BY  THE 
VAL  DI  SCR1VIA. 

2 Pontedecimo  — A third  and  fourth 

horse  from  Pontedecimo  to  Ronco, 
and  vice  versd. 

2£  Ronco  — Inn,  very  good . 

2 Arquata  — A third  horse  from  Ar- 
quata  to  Ronco  ; but  not  vice  versd. 
1$  Novi  — Inn,  Hotel  de  l' Europe,  and 
good.  The  road  between  Ponte- 
decimo  and  Novi,  is  a gallery  cut 
out  of  marble  rocks,  with  a torrent 
beneath.  A few  miles  beyond  Novi 
the  Alps  are  discoverable. 

3£  Alessandria  — Inns,  the  Albergo 
dell'  Universo,  best,  and  the  Al- 
bergo grande  d*  Italia,  good.  An 
extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  on 
quitting  Alessandria. 

23  Felizzano 
li  Annone 

ll  Asti  — Inn;  the  best  is  7' he  Leone 
d 'Oro ; small,  but  tolerably  clean. 


from  the  last-named  village  to  Turin  is  com- 
puted to  be  eight  posts  and  three  quarters.  Per- 
sons who  travel  cn  voiturier  may  pass  Mont- 
Genfevre  without  difficulty. 
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There  is  at  Asti  another  Inn,  the 
Albergo  Reale,  disgustingly  dirty. 

H Gambetta 
li  Dusitio 

Poirino — Inn,  L'  Angelo ; small,  but 
clean  and  comfortable. 

1$  Truffarello 

li  Torino — An  extra  half-post  is  paid  on 
entering  and  on  quitting  Turin. 
This  Road,  by  the  Val  di  Scrivia 
to  Novi  and  thence  to  Turin,  is 
excellent ; and  equally  good  at  all 
seasons. 

posts. 


NEW  ROUTE  FROM  GENOA  TO  ARONA. 

2$  Pontcilecima 
2i  Ronco 
2 Arqnala 
1$  Novi 

2 Ponte  di  Scrivia 

2 Pieve  del  Cairo 

3 Mortara 
3 Novara 
2 Olleggio 
2|  Arona 

23  posts. 

This  road,  which,  at  Arona,  falls  into 
the  great  military  route  leading  to  the 
Simplon,  is  shorter,  by  a few  posts,  than 
the  road  through  Milan;  but  between 
Pieve  del  Cairo  and  Ponte  di  Scrivia  the 
Po  and  Tanaro  are  crossed  in  ferry-boats ; 
and  both  these  rivers  frequently  rise  so 
high,  after  rain,  as  to  become,  for  a time, 
impassable.  The  Hotel  at  Pieve  del  Cairo 
is  a very  good  one  ; but  the  post-houses 
do  not  abound  with  horses. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEGHORN  THROUGH  PISA 
TO  FLORENCE. 

2 Pisa 

1 Jja  Fornacette 
1 Castel  del  Bosco 

1 La  Scala.  — Inn,  La  Posta , and  not 
a comfortable  sleeping  place  ; but, 
at  Ponte  d’Era,  a few  miles  nearer 
to  Pisa,  the  Albergo  delC  Abbott - 
ilanza , also  called  The  Albergo  Mag- 
giore , is  a good  Inn. 


i Persons  who  wish  to  go  either  from  Leghorn 
or  Pisa  to  Rome,  without  passing  through  Flo- 
rence, may  save  three  posts,  by  taking  the  di- 
rect road  through  Poggibonsi  to  Siena.  This 
journey  en  voituricr  occupies  about  six  days  and 
a half;  and  Voiturins  usually  convey  an  English 
carriage,  containing  four  persons,  from  Leghorn 
to  Rome,  for  about  16  louis-d’ors. 

The  direct  road  from  Leghorn  through  Pisa, 
to  Poggibonsi,  is  as  follows  : — 

Posts  5,  to  La  Scala. 

]J,  Castel  Fiorentino. 

1$,  Poggibonsi. 


1 Ambrogiana  — Inn,  La  Posta , and 
very  uncomfortable. 

1 La  Lastra 

1 Firenze  — The  whole  road,  from  Leg- 

horn to  Florence,  is  excellent,  and 
almost  totally  exempt  from  hills. 
The  journey  does  not  occupy  more 
than  10  hours  with  post-horses.  Per- 
sons who  travel  en  voiturier,  gene- 
rally sleep  at  Ponte  d'Era.1 

8 posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  PISA,  THROUGH  LUCCA  ANJ* 
PISTOJA,  TO  FLORENCE. 

2 Lucca  — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 

on  going  from  Pisa  to  Lucca ; and 
an  extra  naif-post  on  quitting  Lucca. 

2 Pescia 

li  Pistoja 

1*  Prato 

li  Firenze. 

8i  posts. 

Voiturins  will  take  an  English  post- 
chaise,  carrying  three  or  four  persons, 
from  Lucca  through  Pistoja  to  Florence, 
in  one  day  and  a half,  for  nine  scudi, 
hunnama.no  not  inclusive ; and  they  will 
likewise  convey  luggage  from  Florence 
to  Rome,  for*  two  scudi  the  hundred 
weight. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
SIENA,  TO  ROME. 

1 S.  Casciano — A post-royal.  A third 
horse. 

1 Tavarnelle  — A third  horse. 

1 Poggibonsi — Inns,  L' Albergo  della 
Corona,  and  11  Leone  rosso.  The 
former,  though  small,  was,  in  1835. 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  road 
from  Florence  to  Poggibonsi  is  hilly, 
and,  in  general,  paved. 

1 Castiglioncello  — A third  horse.  Road 
jjood. 

1 Siena  — Best  inn.  L'Aqnila  Nera , 
already  mentioned.  Road  hilly,  but 
good.2 

1 Montar  one. 

1 Buon convent o — Road  from  Siena 
hither  excellent ; though,  near  Buon- 


2 Travellers  would  do  wisely  to  take  wine  and 
water  from  Siena  for  the  rest  of  their  journey, 
both  being  excellent  here,  and  unwholesome  in 
most  of  the  succeeding  towns.  It  is  likewise 
advisable  to  take  fruit  from  Siena.  On  entering 
this  city,  Travellers  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
keys  of  their  trunks  at  the  Gate,  and  pay  half  a 
paul;  for  which  sum  the  keys  are  brought  to 
the  opposite  Gate,  and  delivered  up  when  their 
owners  quit  Siena. 
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convento,  there  is  a long  hill.  Inn 
at  Buonconvento,  Le  Cheval  An- 
glais, and  tolerably  good. 

1 Torr enter i — A third  horse  to  Pode- 
rina,  and  the  same  returning. 

1 P oder  inn  . 

1 Ricoi'si  — A third  horse  to  Radicofani. 

1 Radicofani — A large  and  good  Inn, 
already  mentioned.  Road  from  Buon- 
convento hither  excellent,  but  hilly. 

1 Ponte  Centino  — This  is  the  first 
Custom-house  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
territories  : and  Travellers  who  are 
not  provided  with  a Lascia  passare 
for  Ponte  Centino  meet  with  an 
unpleasant  detention  here,  and  pay 
for  having  their  baggage  plumbed. 
The  road  from  the  Post-house  on 
Radicofani  to  the  torrent  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain  is  excellent ; 
thence  it  traverses  the  rough  bed 
of  a torrent;  and,  beyond  Toricelli, 
this  torrent  (as  already  mentioned) 
is,  after  rain,  sometimes  dangerous  ; 
but,  in  case  of  necessity.  Travellers 
may  sleep  at  Ponte  Centino.1  A 
third  horse  from  Ponte  Centino  to 
Radicofani. 

1 Aquapendente  — The  road  beyond  the 
torrent,  to  this  Town,  is  excellent; 
the  Inn  here  is  a bad  one. 

5 Son  Lorenzo  Nnovo — Inn,  Aquila 
Nera.  Road  excellent. 

1 Bolsena  — Road  excellent.  A third 
horse  to  Montefiascone,  and  likewise 
to  S.  Lorenzo. 

1 Montefiascone  — Road  good,  but  hilly. 

1 Viterbo  — Two  good  Inns,  already 
mentioned.  A third  horse  to  the 
mountain. 

1 La  Montagna  — Road  good,  but 
hilly. 

1 Ronciglione  — Road  good.  Inn,  11 
Leone  <C  Oro.  A third  horse  from 
Ronciglione  to  the  Mountain. 

1 Monterosi  — A tolerable  Inn,  near 
the  Lake. 

1 Itaccano  — Inn,  La  Posla , and  to- 
lerably good. 

1 Stnrta 

li  Roma  — The  road  between  Monte- 
rosi and  the  Ponte  Molle,  from  the 
spot  where  the  Loretto  and  Siena 
routes  join,  is  occasionally  rough  ; 
but,  from  the  Ponte  Molle  to  Rome, 
excellent.  Travellers  who  are  pro- 
vided with  a Lascia  passare  for  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  have  no  trouble 
with  respect  to  Custom-house  Offi- 
cers ; but  persons  not  so  provided, 
are  obliged  to  stop  at  the  Custom- 
house; anc  give  from  5 to  10  pauls, 
in  order  to  save  their  luggage  from  a 

> The  price  of  oxen  per  pair,  for  aiding  post- 
horses  to  draw  heavy  carriages  from  Ponte 


tedious  examination.  An  extra  quar- 
ter of  a post  is  charged  on  entering 
Rome ; and  an  extra  half- post  on 
quitting  it. 

23$  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH 
PERUGIA,  TO  ROME. 

U Pontassieve  — A post-royal.  . 

1$  In  vis  a 

1 S.  Giovanni 

1 Levane 

1 Ponticino 

1 Arezzo  — Inn,  La  Posta. 

1 Rigutino  — Inn  good. 

1 Camnscia  — Inn,  La  Posta. 

H Case  del  Piano  — A third  horse  hence 
to  Camuscia. 

1 Magione — A third  horse  to  Perugia, 
and  vice  versa. 

1£  Perugia  — Inn,  La  Corona , and  good. 
The  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia 
is  excellent ; unless  it  be  during  wet 
seasons;  when  the  Lake  of  'lrasi- 
menus  sometimes  overflows,  and 
renders  this  route  dangerous. 

1 La  Madonna  degti  Angeli — A third 
horse  to  Perugia,  but  not  vice  versa. 

1 Foligno  — Inn,  La  Posta , and  very 
comfortable. 

1 Le  Vene 

1 Spoleto — Inn,  La  Posta,  and  good. 
A third  horse  to  Strettura,  and  vice 
versA.  The  mountain  of  La  Somma, 
over  which  the  road  passes,  is  the 
highest  point  in  this  part  of  the 
Apennine.  La  Somma  is  supposed 
to  derive  it  name  from  a temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Summanus, 
which  stood  on  its  summit. 

1 Strettura 

1 Terni  — Here  are  three  good  Inns. 
The  Hotel  de  V Europe  is  the  best. 

1 Narni  — A third  horse  from  Narni  to 
Otricoli,  and  vice  versA. 

1 Otricoli 

3 llorghetto  — A third  horse  from  Bor- 
ghetto  to  Otricoli,  but  not  vice 

t?cvs/l  • 

3 CivitA  Castellano — La  Croce  biatica 
is  a tolerable  inn,  though  small. 

I Nepi  — Inn,  comfortable,  as  a sleep- 
ing place,  though  small. 

f Monterosi 

1 Baccano 

1 Storta 

1$  Roma  — The  road  from  Perugia  to 
Rome  is  excellent. 

274  posts. 


Centino  up  the  mountain  of  Radicofani,  i 
60  baiocchi. 
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GENOA  TO  ROME  BY  BOLOGNA  AND  TERNI.  [Italy. 


ROUTE  FROM  GENOA,  THROUGH  BOLOGNA, 
RIMINI,  SINIGAGLIA,  ANCONA,  LO- 
RETTO,  AND  TERNI,  TO  ROME. 

2 Pondedecimo*  1 
2£  Ronco 
2 Arquata 
l£  Novi 

3£  Tortona  — La  Croce  bianca  is  a good 
Inn. 

2£  Voghera 
lj  Casteggio 

1 j Broni  — Best  Inn,  La  Pasta. 

2 Castel  S.  Giovanni  — Between  this 

spot  and  Piacenza  the  road  traverses 
tne  bed  of  the  Trebia.1 
2 Piacenza 

2 Fiorenzuola  — The  Albergo  della 
Post  a is  a good  Inn. 

1 5.  Donnino 

1 Castel-  Guelfo 
1 Parma 
1 S.  llario 
1 Reggio 
1 Rubiera 
1 Modena 
l£  Samoggia 

l£  Bologna  — Between  Samoggia  and 
this  City  there  is  a bridge  thrown 
over  the  Reno.  Bologua  is  famous 
for  quinces. 

l£  S.  Nicolo  — The  road  crosses  the 
Savena  on  a bridge. 

H Imola — The  Forum  Cornelii  of  the 
Romans  is  seated  on  the  Fia  AZmi- 
liay  which  leads  from  Bologna  to 
Rimini.! 

1 Faenza  — Between  Imola  and  this 
Town  the  Road  crosses  the  Santerno 
on  a bridge.  Part  of  the  road  be- 
tween S.  Nicolo  and  Faenza  is,  during 
wet  weather,  dangerous. 

Two  posts  and  a half  from  Faenza 
stands  Ravenna,  the  seat  of  Empire 
under  Theodoric ; and  worthy  of 
notice  on  account  of  its  antiquities, 
and  likewise  because  it  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Dante.  The  Post-house 
here  is  a tolerable  Inn. 

1 Forli  — The  Post-house  here  is  a 
tolerable  Inn. 

l£  Cesena  — The  road,  previous  to 
entering  this  Town,  crosses  the 
Savio  on  a magnificent  modern 
Bridge. 

1 Savig7iano — Anciently  Compitum. 

1 Rimini — The  road  between  tnisTown 
and  Fano  is  the  Via  Flaminia. 
Rimini,  the  Ariminum  (of  the  An- 
cients, and  once  a considerable  City, 


still  exhibits  remains  of  former  mag- 
nificence. 

1£  Cattolica  — Previous  to  arriving  at 
this  Town,  the  road  crosses  the 
Conca  on  a bridge;  but  Travellers 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  when  the 
Conca  rises  high,  in  consequence  of 
rain,  the  road  is  dangerous, 
li  Pesaro 

1 Fano  — The  Inn  here,  called  La  belle 
Italiey  is  good. 

1 Maratta  — Between  Fano  and  Ma- 
ratta  the  road  crosses  the  Metro, 
anciently  AIetaurusy  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Asdrubal, 
during  the  second  Punic  war. 

1 Sinigaglia 
1£  Case  Bruciate 
1 Ancona 
1£  Osimo 
1 Loretto 
]£  Recanati 
1£  Sambucheto 

1 Macerata  — The  Post-house  here  is  a 
good  inn  — The  country  between 
Loretto  and  Macerata  is  beautiful, 
and  richly  cultivated  ; and  near  the 
latter  Town  are  ruins  of  the  City  of 
Helvia  Ricina , built  by  Septimitis 
Severus.  Macerata  is  famous  for 
artichokes. 

1£  Tolentino  — The  Square  in  this  Town 
exhibits  a well-preserved  piece  of 
ancient  Sculpture.  After  quitting 
Tolentino,  the  road  traverses  a part 
of  the  Apennine. 

1 Valcimara  — The  number  of  torrents 
which  issue  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Apennine  is  so  considerable, 
that  Travellers  should  not  venture 
to  go  by  way  of  Ancona  and  Loretto 
to  Rome,  after  recent  inundations, 
caused  either  by  hard  rain,  or  the 
melting  of  snow. 

1 Ponte  alia  Trave 
1 Seravalle 
1 Case  Nuove 
1 Foligno 

12f  Roma  — See  the  Route  from  Florence 
through  Perugia  to  Rome. 

74  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FANO  TO  ROME  BY  THE 
VIA  FLAMINIA. 

1 Calcinelli  — This  road  follows  the 
course  of  the  Metaro  to  Fossom- 
brone. 

1 Fossombrone  — The  Inn  here  has  re- 


For  particulars  respecting  the  extra-horses 
I ost-masters  are  empowered  to  add  between 
tienoa  and  Novi,  see  “ Route  from  Genoa,  by 
the  Val  di  Scrota,  to  Turin.” 

1 A post-book,  published  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1831,  gives  the  distances  from  town  to  town 
between  Castel  S.  Giovanni  and  S.  llario,  as 
follows : — 


Posts. 

3£  from  Castel  S.  Giovanni  to  Piacenza 
34  Fiorenzuola 
1 S.  Donnino 
I:  Castel  Guelfo 

1 Parma 

liS.  llario— Probably  this  computation 
made  in  French  posts. 


is 
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App.  Ch.VI.]  VIA  FLAMINIA.  — MILAN  TO  VENICE,  Ac. 


cently  been  improved.  Between 
Fossombrone  and  Acquaiagna  is  the 
Pass  of  Furlo. 

1 Acquaiagna 

3 Cagli — Travellers  going  from  Cagli 
to  Acquaiagna  are  charged  only  three 
quarters  ot  a post.  The  Post-house 
here  is  a comfortable  Inn. 

3 Cantiano  — There  being  but  one 
Hotel  in  this  town,  it  is  advisable 
for  Travellers,  who  mean  to  sleep 
here,  to  arrive  at  an  early  hour. 
A third  horse  from  Cantiano  to 
Scheggia. 

I Scheggia 

1 Sigitlo  — This  place  contains  only 
one  Inn  : and  therefore  Travellers 
who  wish  to  avoid  high  charges 
should  make  an  agreement  with  the 
landlord,  previous  to  entering  his 
house  ; which  is  small,  but  clean. 

1 Gualdo 

1 Nocera  — This  Town  is  frequented 
on  account  of  its  Baths,  and  a me- 
dicinal Spring,  supposed  to  be,  in 
many  cases,  useful. 

1 Ponte  Centesimo 
1 Foligno 
I Le  Vene 
l Spoletto 
1 Strettnra 
1 Terni 

1 Nar7ii  — A third  horse  from  Narni  to 
Otricoli. 

1 Otricoli  — A third  horse  from  Otri- 
coli to  Borghetto,  and  vice  versa. 

3 Borghetto. 

3 Civitd  Castellano  — Persons  travel- 
ling post,  who  mean  to  continue 
their  journey  by  the  Via  Flaminia . 
instead  of  going  by  Nepi,  should 
hire  horses  of  the  Post-master  at 
Civita  Castellana,  to  take  them  to 
Rome;  as  no  Post-houses  are  now 
established  between  the  former  and 
the  latter  place. 

1 Rignano 
1 Castelnuovo 
3 Malbor ghetto 
3 Prima  Porta 

13  Roma 

223  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN,  THROUGH  BER- 
GAMO, BRESCIA,  VERONA,  VICENZA, 
AND  TADUA,  TO  VENICE,  BOLOGNA, 
AND  FLORENCE. 

14  Colombirolo  — The  country  from 

Milan  hither  is  beautiful. 

1 Vaprio 

14  Bergamo  — Near  Canonica,  Travel- 
lers cross  the  Adda,  anciently  the 
Aduat  on  a superb  Bridge. 

1 C aver  nag  o 
1 Palazzolo 


1 Ospedalelto 

1 Brescia 

2 Ponte  S.  Marco 

1 Desenzano 
14  Castelnuovo 
14  Verona 

14  Caldiero 
14  Montebello. 

13  Vicenza  — Inns,  L'  Albergo  Reale 

del  Cappello  rosso , &c. 

14  Aslesega — The  country  from  Verona 

hither  is  beautiful. 

13  Padua  — 7'he  Stella  d?  Oro  has  been 

already  mentioned  as  a good  Inn  : 
the  Aquila  d ’ Oro  likewise  is  a good 
one. 

14  Dolo 

14  Fusina  — Road,  from  Milan  hither, 
excellent. 

Venice  — by  water,  five  miles. 

Travellers  who  go  by  land  to  Fu- 
sina, usually  return  by  water  to 
Padua;  whence  the  distance  is  — 

14  to  Monselice 
14  Rovigo 
14  Polesella 

2 Ferrara  — A Procaccio  goes  twice  a 

week  from  Ferrara  to  Bologna,  by 
water. 

14  Malalbergo 
1 Capodargine 
1 Bologna 

14  Pianoro  — Hence  to  Lojano  a third 
horse,  or  oxen,  to  every  caliche  ; 
and  for  all  the  sharp  ascents  of  this 
passage  of  the  Apennine,  carriages 
which  usually  travel  with  three 
horses  must  have  four,  and  carriages 
which  usually  travel  with  four  horses 
must  have  six,  besides  oxen. 

14  Lojano 
1 Filigare 
1 Covigliajo 

1 Monte  Carelli  — On  going  from 
Monte  Carelli  to  Covigliajo  a third 
horse,  or  oxen. 

1 Cafaggiolo 
l Fonteouona 

1 Firenze 

423  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  BOI.OGNA, 
THROUGH  PIACENZA,  PARMA,  REGGIO, 
AND  MODENA. 

14  Melegnano 

13  Lodi — Inns,  V Albergo  del  Sole;  I 

tre  Re , &c. 

14  Casa  l Pusterlengo 

2 Piacenza 

12  Bologna  — See  “ Route  from  Genoa, 
through  Bologna,  Rimini,  Siniga- 
glia.  Ancona,  Loretto,  and  Terni, 

to  Rome.” 

183  posts. 
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TURIN  TO  NICE.  — ROME  TO  NAPLES.  [Italy. 


ROUTE  FROM  MILAN  TO  TURIN. 

14  Sedriano 
1 Buffalora 

3 Novara  — This  is  an  episcopal  City 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Novaria , built  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  now  called  La  Go- 
gna.  The  Cathedral  merits  notice  ; 
and  the  Inns,  three  in  number,  are 
Les  trois  Hois,  La  Poisson  d'  Or, 
and  Le  Faucon. 

14  Orfengo 

14  VerceUi  — This  Town,  originally 
called  VercelUe , appears  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  on 
the  river  Sessites,  now  the  Sesia. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  and  became  a Munici- 
pium.  Strabo  mentions  some  gold 
mines  near  Vercellae ; and  at  a 
hamlet  called  Pollone,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, there  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a Temple,  or  Grove,  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  The  modern  Town, 
seatea  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cerva 
and  the  Sesia,  is  large  and  populous. 
The  Portico  of  its  Cathedral  merits 
notice.  The  principal  Inns  are,  Le 
Lion  d*  Or,  and  Les  trois  Hois,  Be- 
tween Novaia  and  Vercelli  the 
country  is  marshy,  and  the  air  un- 
wholesome. Rice  grows  luxuriantly 
here,  and  seems  to  be  almost  the 
only  grain  which  is  cultivated  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

1 ij  S.  Gerinano 
24  Cigliano 
12  Rondizzone 
12  Chivasso 
14  Settimo 

li  Turin  — Between  Settimo  and  Turin 
the  road  is  excellent,  and  the  coun- 
try fertile,  well  cultivated,  and 
watered  by  the  rivers  Doria  Riparia, 
Stura,  Molone,  Oreo,  and  Doria 
Baltea,  all  of  which  descend  from 

the  Alps. 

182  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  AOSTE  TO  TURIN.  1 

Si  Chatillon 
32  Donas 

3 lvr4t  — anciently  called  Eporedia ; a 
name  derived,  according  to  Pliny, 
from  a Celtic  word,  which  signifies 
good  tamers  of  horses.  This  Towm 
appears  to  have  been  a Roman 
Colony  and  a Municipium. 

24  Caluso 
12  Chivasso 
H Settimo 
li  Turin 

172  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  TURIN,  OVER  THE  MARI- 
TIME ALPS,  TO  NICE. 

21  Carignano 

22  Racconigi 
14  Savigliano 
22  Centallo 

14  Coni  — Best  Inn,  La  Posta. 

12  Robillant 

12  Limone  ;; 

4 Tenda 
24  Giandola 
24  Sospello 
22  Scare n a 

24  Nice  — Persons  going  this  road  should 
provide  wine  for  their  journey  at 

Turin. 

274  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 


14  Torre  di  niexza  via  — Hence,  to 
Rome,  the  charge  is  only  one  post 
and  a quarter. 

1 Albano 

2 Genzano  — A third  horse  from  Al- 
bano  to  Genzano  (but  not  vice 
vers/}') ; and  for  a carriage  with 
either  four,  or  six  horses,  tw?o  in 
addition.  . 

\ A third  horse 
1 Velletri  from  Velletri  to 

Genzano  (but  not 
S vice  versa ) ; and 
■5  for  a carriage 
« drawn  by  either 
four  or  six  horses, 
0 two  in  addition. 
The  journey  from 
Velletri  to  Terra- 
cina  usually  oc- 
cupies from  four 
to  five  hours  with 
y post-horse6. 

Fondi  — A third  horse  in  addition 
to  every  pair,  from  Fondi  to  Itri. 
Itri 

Mola  — From  Mola  to  Itri  a third 
horse,  as  far  as  the  Cenotaph  of 
Cicero.  The  price  of  this  horse  is 


1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

1 


Cisterna 

Torre  dc * tre  Pon- 
ti 

Bocca  di  Fiume 
Mesa 

Ponte  Maggiore 
Terracina 


c 

o 


ten  grana. 

1 Garigliano  — The  toll  paid  for  every 
draught-horse  or  Mule,  on  passing 
the  Bridge,  is  two  carlini : four- 
wheeled  close  carriage  on  springs, 
which  crosses  the  Garigliano,  is  six 
carlini;  and  for  every  open  carriage, 
four  carlini.  From  the  Garigliano 
to  S.  Agata  a third  horse  is  added  to 
every  pair. 

1 S . Agata  di  Sessa 

1 Sparanisi — A third  horse  in  addi- 
tion to  every  pair,  from  Sparanisi  to 
S.  Agata. 

1 Capua — At  the  barrier  here,  four 
ducats  are  paid  for  every  coach,  or 
post-chaise  ; and  two  piastres  for 
every  open  carriage  on  springs. 

1 Avei'sa 


1 There  are  no  relays  of  post-horses  at  the  three  first  stations. 
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1 Naples  — An  extra  half-post  is  paid 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  this 

city. 1 

201  posts. 

Persons  in  robust  health,  who  travel 
post  from  Rome  to  Naples,  may,  by  set- 
ting out  very  early  the  first  morning, 
reach  Terraona  before  the  close  of  day  ; 
and  again,  by  settiug  out  very  early  the 
second  morning,  they  may  reach  Naples 
that  night.  If,  however,  ill  health,  short 
days,  or  any  other  cause,  compel  Tra- 
vellers to  sleep  two  nights  on  the  road, 
the  best  plan  is  to  go  to  Velletri  the  first 
day,  to  set  out  soon  after  sunrise  on  the 
second  day,  drive  to  Mola  di  Gaeta, 
sleep  there ; and  on  the  third  day,  by 
setting  out  early,  it  is  practicable  to 
reach  Naples  at  file  common  hour  for 
dinner.  By  pursuing  this  plan,  Tra- 
vellers pass  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  the 
wholesomest  time,  namely,  between 
nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

A light  Carrntella.  containing  two  per- 
sons only,  with  but  little  luggage,  usually 
oes  from  Rome  to  Terrarina  in  101 
ours  and  returns  in  9 hours  — goes  from 
Terracina  to  Naples  in  14  hours,  aud  re- 
turns in  11  hours. 

ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  TERRACINA,  BY 
MARINO  AND  PI  PE  UNO. 

1 Torre  di  Mezsa  Via 
1 Marino 

1 Fajota — Between  Maiino  and  Fa- 
jola  the  road  traverses  a Mountain, 
clothed  with  woods,  and  very  stony. 
Fajola  is  a small  Town  near  a Fo- 
rest, from  which  its  name  was  de- 
rived : and  that  part  of  the  Road 
which  traverses  the  Forest  being 
very  bad,  Travellers  usually  take  the 
road  by  Albuno  and  Genzano  to 
Velletri. 

1 Velletri 

1 Sermonctta — The  ancient  Sulmo. 

1 Le  Case  Nuore 

i Piper  no  — The  descent  from  this 
Town,  on  the  way  to  Naples,  is  very 
rapid. 

1 Maruti 

I Terracina  — The  road  in  the  valley 

between  Piperno  and  Terracina  is 
not  good  ; it  consists  of  sandy 
mounds  covered  with  cork  trees. 

82  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  P-iESTUM. 

II  Torre  del  Annunziata  — A post- 

royal ; on  account  of  which  au  extra 
half-post  is  charged, 
li  Nocera 


1 Travellers,  on  entering  Naples,  are  obliged 
to  deposit  their  passports  at  the  Police-Office; 


11  Salerno  — From  Nocera  to  Salerno 
an  additional  horse  in  every  pair. 

1 Vicenza 

1 Kbnli 

21  Pastum,  by  way  of  Persano. 

9 posts,  including  the  post-royal. 

ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES.  ‘ 

1 from  Naples  to  Caivano. 

1 from  Caivano  to  Cascrta. 

1 from  Cascrta  to  5.  Leucio. 

1 from  Naples  to  Pozzuoli. 

1 from  Pozzuoli  to  Fusara , or  Licola. 

1 from  Naples  to  As/roni. 

4 from  Naples  to  Capo  di  Monte. 

I from  Naples  to  Portici,  La  Fuvorita , 

or  Torre  del  Greco. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  REGGIO. 

The  distances  are  calculated  in  Posts. 

II  Torre  del  Annunziata  — anciently 

Oplonti,  one  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  which  extended  to 
Surrentum.  A Post-Royal. 

11  Nocera  de'  Pagani — anciently  Nu- 
ceria  Alfaterva. 

11  Salerno  — anciently  Snlernum , and 
now  supposed  to  contain  between 
12,000  and  13,000  inhabitants. 

1 Vicenza  — No  relay  of  horses  here. 

I Kbnli  — ancient lv  Jibut  i. 

II  Duchessa — A third  horse  to  every 

pair,  from  Eboli  to  Duchessa,  anil 
rice  versd. 

11  Auletla  — A third  horse  from  this 
place  to  Duchessa.  Auletta  is 
famous  for  abundance  of  Manna, 
and  likewise  for  bad  air. 

11  Sala  — supposed  by  some  Writers  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Marciliana. 

li  Casalnuovo  — A third  horse  from 
this  place  to  Lagonegro. 

11  I.agonegro 

1 Lamia 

1 Castellnccio 

1 Itotonda  . 

2 Cnstrnvillari 

2 Tarsia  — supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Caprasiee.  Air  bad  ; population 
small. 

11  llitorto 

11  Gosenza  — anciently  Consentia}  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Capital  of 
the  Brutu,  is  now  the  Metropolis  of 
Calabria  Citra,  and  the  See  of  an 
Archbishop.  It  is  watered  by  the 
llusento  and  the  ( rati  ; and  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants.  The 
climate  is  damp. 

Jornandes,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  records 
that  Consent  ia,  or  rather  the  small  river 


neither  can  they,  till  their  departure,  legally 
reclaim  them. 
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river  Ba.vcntinus , which  he  represents  as 
washing  the  walls  of  Consentia,  was  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  following  cir- 
cumstance : — Alaric,  shortly  after  his 
conquest  of  Home,  died  prematurely  at 
or  near  Consentia ; and  his  army,  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  their  lamented 
Chief,  forcibly  diverted,  by  the  labour  of 
a captive  Multitude,  the  course  of  the 
river,  that  they  might  construct,  in  its 
vacant  bed,  the  Royal  Sepulchre,  em- 
bellished with  the  splendid  spoils  of  the 
fallen  Mistress  of  the  world.  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  waters  were  re- 
stored to  their  natural  channel ; and  the 
identical  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alaric 
had  been  deposited,  was  concealed,  by 
the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  Prisoners 
who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the 


work. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  that  re- 
spect for  a departed  Hero  which  induced 
the  army  of  Alaric  to  inter  him  w here  his 
remains  could  neither  be  disturbed  nor 
insulted  : but  great,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  detestation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Rome  and  her  Allies,  to  make 
such  a precaution  needful. 

1 Rogliano 

2 Coruci 

2 Tirioln  — The  Gulfs  of  Saint  Eufe- 
niiaand  Squillace seen  on  descending 
the  Hill  beyond  Tiriolo,  are  reputed 
to  form  the  finest  view  in  Calabria. 
The  margin  of  the  first-named  Gulf 
once  contained  a large  and  populous 
Town,  which,  together  with  all  its 
Inhabitants,  one  Boy  excepted,  who 
became,  in  consequence  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, a Maniac,  sank  suddenly 
into  the  water,  leaving  no  trace 
behind.  This  melancholy  event  was 
caused  by  a tremendous  earthquake. 

If  Casino  Chirittco 

li  Torre  Alasilea 

li  Monteleone  — This  Town  was  built 
about  the  year  1254,  on  the  site,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  ancient  Hipponium, 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  on 
becoming  a Roman  colony,  took  the 
name  of  Vibo  Talentia.  Its  vicinity 
was  famous  for  a Grove  and  Meadow 
of  singular  beauty,  where  stood  a 
magnificent  Temple  dedicated  to 
Proserpine.  Its  Haven  is  recognised 
in  the  present  Harbour  of  Bivona. 
The  modern  Town,  erected  partly 
in  a fertile  plain,  and  partly  on  a 
rising  ground,  is  the  Capital  of  the 
second  district  of  the  Second  Cala- 
bria Ultra.  Its  wines  are  excellent; 
its  grapes  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  in  Europe;  and  its 
horses  are  highly  valued. 

2 liosarno  — visited  by  Mai’ aria. 

1J  Palmi — This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
the  third  division  of  the  Second  Ca- 
labria Ultra,  contains  about  C000 
Inhabitants. 


If  Scilla  — so  railed  from  the  contiguous 
Rock  ; and  famous  for  its  grapes  and 
wine. 

1 Villa  S.  Giovanni 
1 Reggio  — Here  flourish  the  fruiting 
Palm,  the  Indian  Fig,  and  the  Ame- 
rican Aloe.  From  Reggio  Travellers 
cross  the  Faro  to  Messina. 

'10  Neapolitan  posts. 

Between  the  months  of  April  and  No- 
vember it  is  usual  to  go  from  Monteleone 
toNicotera,  and  thence  to  Palmi;  in  all 
four  Posts. 

The  Strada  Regia  from  Naples  to  Reggio 
is  excellent  : but  Calabrian  Inns,  gene- 
rally speaking,  furnish  very  few  accom- 
modations, except  beds,  ' kitchen  fire 
places,  stew  pans,  and  an  oven  for  cooking 
meat,  with  which  Travellers  usually 
provide  themselves.  Eggs,  vegetables, 
bread,  and  table  wine,  may  he  obtained 
j in  large  towns;  and  a Servant  who 
understands  cookery  and  speaks  Italian, 
may  usually  supply  Travellers  with  tole- 
rable food,  during  a journey  through 
Calabria. 

HOUTE,  EN  VOITURIEB,  FROM  NAPLES  TO 
SALERNO,  PiESTL’M,  REGGIO,  AND  MES- 
SINA. 

With  a light  open  carriage,  containing 
two  persons,  and  drawn  by  three  horses. 
Dining- plates  in  this  Route  are  marked 
with  a cross,  sleeping-places  with  an 
asterisk. 

Days. 

1st  Salerno,  miles  28.  * 

2d  Eboli,  milts  25 1",  going  round  by 
Ptestum. 

Apertosa , miles  21.  * 

3d  La  Sala  + 

Lagoneru,  miles  34,  * 

4th  Caserna  -f* 

La  Ro/omla,  miles  32.  * The  ac- 
commodations at  La  Rotonda  are 
tolerablv  good. 

5th  Mur  a no  T 

Cassano , miles  26.*  Eight  miles 
out  of  the  direct  road. 

6th  S/iezzano,  miles  18 "f*.  The  Inn  at 
Spezzano  is  tolerable:  but  Travel- 
lers, instead  of  sleeping  here,  fre- 
quently seek  accommodations  for 
t lie  night  at  Cassano,  contiguous 
to  the  spot  where  stood  the  ancient 
Cossa. 

7th  Cosenza 

Rogliatio,  miles 38.  * Inn,  tolerable. 
8th  Casanova  t li  San  Pietro,  -f 

San  Pietro  Tiriolo , miles  32.  * A 
very  bad  Inu. 

9th  Pizzo.  + The  unfortunate,  because 
too  brave  Murat,  was  shot  at  Pizzo, 
after  a mock  trial : and  the  battle 
of  Maida  took  place  near  this 
Town,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Eufeiuia. 
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Monteleone,  miles  30.  * A good  Inn. 
10th  Palmi.f' 

Baguara,  miles  36.  * A tolerable 
sleeping-place. 

11th  Reggio,  miles  20.*  Inn,  the  Lo- 
cauda  di  Francasaro,  and  tolerably 
good. 

12th  Messina,  miles  10,  by  the  Straits. 
Best  Inn,  The  Gran  Bretagna. 

At  Salerno,  in  1834,  the  cleanest  and 
most  comfortable  Inn  was  the  Hotel  ties 
Etrangers , formerly  La  Speranza.  The 
entrance  to  this  Hotel  is,  however,  cal- 
culated to  prejudice  Travellers  against  it. 

An  English  Gentleman  who  went  from 
Naples  to  Messina  in  1833,  by  the  last- 
mentioned  Route,  kindly  gave  it  to  the 
Author:  and  this  Gentleman  paid  for  a 
light  open  carriage  drawn  by  three  horses 
60  ducats,  from  Naples  to  Reggio. 

ROUTE  FROM  NAPLES  TO  OTRANTO. 

The  distance  is  calculated  in  posts. 

li  Marigliano 

14  Cardinale 

14  Avellino — This  City  contains  above 
13,000  Inhabitants.  A third  horse 
to  every  pair,  from  Cardinale  to 
Avellino,  and  vice  vend. 

14  Ventecane — A third  horse  to  every 
pair  from  Avellino  to  Dentecanc, 
and  vice  vend. 

14  Grottaminarda  — A third  horse  to 
every  pair  from  Dentecane  to  Grot- 
taminarda. 

1 Ariano  — A third  horse  to  every  pair 
from  Grottaminarda  to  Ariano.  This 
Town  stands  in  an  elevated  situation ; 
and  was,  according  to  report,  ori- 
ginally built  by  Diomcdes.  Remains 
of  its  ancient  Walls  and  Castle  may 
be  traced.  War  and  earthquakes 
have  frequently  ruined  Ariano;  but 
it  now  possesses  near  12,000  Inhabit- 
ants, and  was,  about  the  year  1070, 
erected  into  a Bishopric. 

1 Savignano 

14  Ponte  di  Bnvino 

1 Pozzo  itAlliero 

1 Foggia  — A large  City. 

1 4 Pas. so  it  Orta 

1 Cerignola  — This  Town  contains  an 
ancient  milliary  Column,  bearing 
the  names  of  Nerva  and  Trajan ; the 
Inscription  upon  it  being  as  fol- 
lows.: — 

< LXXXI 

I m pe  rat  or  Caesar 
div.  Nerv.  F. 

Nerva  Traianus 
Aug.  Germ.  Dacie. 

Pontit.  maxim,  trib.  pot. 

XIII. 

Imper.  vi.  cons.  V. 

1>.  P. 

Viam  a Benev.  Brundus. 

Pecunia  sua  F. 

1 S.  Cassano 
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1 Barletta  — A handsome  City,  con- 
taining near  18,000  Inhabitants,  a 
good  Theatre,  a fine  Mole,  and  a 
Gate,  called  Porta  di  Mare,  erected 
by  Charles  III,  and  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. 

1 Bitceglie  — A beautifully  situated 
Town,  containing  upward  of  13,000 
Inhabitants. 

1 Giovinazzo  — Here  arc  handsome 
Edifices,  and  between  5 and  6000 
Inhabitants.  The  Walls  erected  by 
Trajan  may  still  be  traced. 

14  Bari— -This  City,  the  Capital  of  the 
district,  contains  nearly  19,000  Inha- 
bitants, and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Son  of  Daedalus.  In 
the  Days  of  Nero  it  was  a Munici- 
pinrn.  Its  Cathedral  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Christian  Churches  in  Italy; 
and  its  other  public  buildings  are 
handsome ; especially  its  Theatre. 
Ruggero,  Monarch  of  Sicily,  was 
crowned  at  Bari : and  Bona,  Queen 
of  Poland  and  Daughter  of  Isabella 
• of  Arragon,  died  here. 

14  Casamassima 

li  Gioja 

li  Mot  tola 

li  Tarento  — A large  Town. 

1 Monteparano 

1 Manduria 

13  G nag  nano 

14  Lecce  — This  Town  has  upward  of 
14,000  Inhabitants,  and  stands  on 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Licia.  It  is 
encircled  by  strong  Walls,  and  pos- 
sesses a Tower  built  or  repaired  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V,  to  whom 
one  of  its  Gates  was  dedicated.  It  is 
now  the  See  of  a Bishop,  and  was 
once  a Roman  Colony. 

14  Mariano 

14  Otranto — Here  are  strong  Fortifica- 
tions, and  a handsome  Port;  to- 
gether with  a Cathedral,  the  Pave- 
ment of  which  is  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Normans.  Its  columns 
nre  ancient,  and  were  taken  from  a 
Temple  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

Otranto  is  the  See  of  an  Archbishop ; 
and  contains  a Lazzaretto,  which 
accommodates  300  Individuals. 

ROUTF.  FROM  PARIS,  THROUGH  TON- 
NERRE,  TO  GENEVA;  ANO  THENCE,  BY 
THE.  SIMPLON,  AND  THROUGH  BRESCIA 
AND'  MANTUA,  TO  ROME  ; WITH  THE 
NAMES  OF  THE  BEST  INNS  FOUND  ON 
THIS  ROAD  DURING  THE  YEAR  1830. 

1 from  Paris  to  Villejuif 
14  Fromenleau 
14  Esso  nne 
14  Ponthierry 
14  Chailly 

1 Fnntainblcau  — Inns,  Hotel  de  la 
Villc  de  Lyon — Grand  Hotel  Bri- 
ta unique  — Hotel  de  la  Sirine. 
c c 2 
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3 Fossa  rd — Hotel  de  la  Paste. 

1  Villeneuve-la-  Guyard 

1$  Pout-sur-  Yonne 

14  Sens’  — Inn,  Hotel  de  FEcu,  and  very 
comfortable. 

13  Villeneuve-le  Roi  — Inn,  La  Paste,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Town. 

1  Villevallier 

1 Joigny — Hotel  Les  Cinq  M incurs, 

and  very  comfortable. 

2 Esnon 

14  St.  Florenlin 

14  Flogny 

13  Tonnerrc  — Hotel  de  la  Posie , a good 

Inn. 

24  Aticy-le- Franc 

| 2 Aizy-sur-Armanqnn. 

14  Montbard — Inn,  tolerable, 

24  Villeneuve-les- Louvers 

14  Chanceaux 

i 4 St.  Seyne 1  2 

4 Val  de  Suzon 

2  Dijon  3 — Hdtel  du  Parc , and  very 
comfortable. 

2 Genlis 

13  Auxonne — Hotel  du  Grand  C’erf. 

2 Dole — Hdtel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 

24  Mont-sons-Vaudrey — A counry  Inn, 
small,  but  good. 

24  Poligny  — Hotel  de.  la  Tdtc  cFOr — 
Hotel  de  Geneve  — the  latter  is  the 
best  of  the  two. 

14  Afontroml  (Jura). 

l|  Champagnole — Hdtel  de  Geneve,  and 
much  improved  within  the  last  few 
years. 

14  Afaison-neuve 

14  St.  Ijaurent  — Hdtel  de  la  Paste. 

14  Aforez  — Hotel  de  la  Paste. 

1 4 Les  Rousses 

13  //a  Vat  lay 

2 Gex — Inn,  Zc.v  Balances. 

2 Geneva — Inn,  Les  Balances , and 
very  comfortable. 

24  Dovaine 

2 Thonon  — Inn,  Les  Balances,  and 
improved  within  the  last  few  years. 

14  Evian 

24  St.  Gingolph — Hotel  de  la  Poste,  and 
very  comfortable. 

24  Vionnaz 

24  S.  Maurice' — Hotel  de  F Union. 

24  Martigny — Inn,  Le  Cygne. 

24  Riddes 

24  Sion  — Best  Inn,  La  Poste;  sign, 
Le.  Lion  d’  Or. 

24  Sierre 

24  Turtmann — Inns,  Ze  Soleil  <F  Or, 
and  Le  Lion  cFOr , both  tolerable. 

24  Viege 

14  Brigg  — Two  Inns,  the  Hotel  iFAn- 
gleterre  is  the  best. 


1 For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  Post- 
masters are  authorised  to  put  to  travelling  car- 
riages, on  the  road  between  Villejuifand  Ville- 
vallier,  see  “ Route  fuom  Paris  to  Geneva, 
through  Fontainebleau  and  Dijon.” 

2 For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  between 
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24  Barisello — Beds  may  be  found  here, 
in  case  of  necessity. 

3  Sempione — Inn,  La  Poste,  and  very 
comfortable. 

24  Bella 

24  Domo  (FOssola  — Inns,  Le  grand 
Hdtel  de  la  Ville , and  L' Hotel  d'Es- 
pagne ; former  best. 

2 Vogogna 

3 Baveno  — Inn,  La  Croix  de  AI alike, 

and  very  comfortable. 

24  Arona  — On  approaching  Arona  the 
Hoad  passes  a Path  which  leads  to 
the  spot  where  the  Statue  of  S.  Carlo 
Ilorromeo  is  erected. 

14  Sesto  Calende  — Between  Baveno  and 
Sesto  are  two  Inns,  both  of  which 
appear  to  be  good.  At  Sesto  there 
is  a tolerably  good  Inn  on  the  edge  of 
the  Lake. 

2 Cascina  — Inn,  La  Posta , and  good. 
14  Rho 

14  Milan  — Inns,  7V*e  Gran  Bretagna , 
and  very  comfortable. 

14  Cascina  de’  Pecc hi 

1 Vaprio 

14  Bergamo  — Inn,  UAlbcrgo  Reale  — 
L' Hotel  du  P /id nix. 

An  extra  quarter  of  a post  is  paid  for 
ascending  to  the  Town. 

1 Caver  nago 

1 Palazzolo 

1 Ospedaletlo 

1 Brescia  — Inn,  I due  Torri , and  good. 
This  Road,  through  Bergamo  to  Bre- 
scia, is  usually  preferred  by  Travel- 
lers, for  the  sake  of  visiting  the 
former  City : but  the  following  Road 
is  shorter  by  four  or  five  leagues; 
and  persons  who  travel  en  voiturier 
usually  divide  the  journey  thus.— 
First  day  from  Milan,  7'riviglio  and 
Calcio.  Inn  at  the  former,  La  Re- 
gina d* Inghilterra,  and  sufficient- 
ly good  for  a dining  place ; Inn  at 
the  latter,  La  Croce  di  Malta ; small 
but  clean,  and  not  uncomfortable  as 
a sleeping-place.  Six  miles  nearer 
to  Brescia,  at  a large  Town,  called 
Chiari,  there  are  three  Inns.  Second 
day,  Brescia  and  Deseyizano.  Inn 
at  the  former  already  mentioned. 
Inn  at  the  latter,  L’Albergo  Imperi- 
al e Reale;  and  very  good. 

2 Ponte  San  Marco 

1 Dcsenzano 

14  Casfelnuovo 

14  Verona  — Inns,  Torre  di  J.  on  dr  a — 
//’  Hotel  du  grand  Paris , &c. 

Travellers  who  do  not  wish  to  visit 
Verona,  usually  take  the  following 
Itoad  to  Mantua;  because  shorter. 


Montbard  and  St  Seyne,  see  “ Route  from 
Paris  to  Dijon  through  Tonnf.rrf..” 

3  For  an  account  of  the  extra. horses  on  the 
road  between  Dijon  and  Geneva,  see  “ Route 
from  Paris  to  Geneva  through  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Dijon.” 
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by  two  posts  and  a lialf,  than  that 
which  passes  through  Verona. 

From  Brescia  to  Ponte  San  Marco , 
posts  2 — from  I’onle  San  Marco  to 
Casliglione  le  Stiviere,  posts  14 — and 
from  Cast  ix  It  one  to  Mantua , posts  8. 
14  Villafranca 
S Roverbe/la 

1  Mantua — Inn,  Albergo  della  Fenice. 

I i S.  Benedetto — Inn,  It  Leone  lii- 

anco;  small  and  not  comfortable: 
it  contains,  however,  two  clean 
rooms  with  beds  in  each ; and  two 
other  bed-chambers  for  servants. 
Immediately  before  reaching  S.  Be- 
nedetto, Travellers  cross  the  I’o,  in 
a Pont-volant. 

II  Novi 

I Carpi — Inn,  II  Leone  d’Oro. 

14  Modena — Inns,  The  Albergo  Beale ; 
The  Albergo  di  S.  Marco;  both 
good. 

14  Samoggia 

14  Bologna1 2  — Inns,  Grande  Albergo 
Imperinle — Hotel  Royal  de  S.  Marc; 
both  good. 

II  Pianoro 
14  Lojano 

1 Filigare 
1 Covigliajo 
1 Monte  Carelli 
1 Cafaggiolo 
1 Fontebnuna 

1 Firenze 1 — Hotels,  Shneiderff’s , Gas- 
per ini’s,  &c. 

1 San  Casciano  — The  Inn  here  con- 
tains only  tw  o rooms  for  Travellers  ; 
both  are  small,  and  badly  furnished  ; 
but  the  larder  is  uot  ill-provided. 

1 Tavarnalle 

1 Poggibonsi  — Two  Inns,  I.  a Corona 
the  best : for,  though  small,  it  is 
clean  and  comfortable, 

1 Castiglioncello 
1 Siena 
1 Montarone 
1 Buoncouvento 
1 Tot  renieri 
1 Poderina 
1 Ricorti 
1 Radicofani 

Persons  who  travel  cn  t'oilurier 
usually  dine  at  La  Sca/a,  a country 
Inn,  beyond  San  Quirico,  and  pro- 
vided with  several  beds. 

1 Ponte  Centino 

1 Acquapendente.  The  Road  passes 
through  a Torrent  on  approaching 
Acquapendente. 
i San  Lorenzo 


1 For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  on  the 
road  between  Bologna  and  Florence,  see 
“ Route  from  Mii.xn,  tii bough  Bergamo, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  to 
Venice,  Bologna,  and  Florence.” 

2 For  an  account  of  the  extra-horses  on  the 

road  between  Florence  and  Rome,  see  “ Route 
from  Florence  through  Siena  to  Rome.” 


1 Bolsena  — The  Aquila  tP  Orn  is  toler- 
ably comfortable ; but  it  stands  in  a 
pestiferous  air. 

I Moulefiascone 

1 Viterbo 

1 La  Montagna 

1 Ronciglione  — Two  Inns;  11  Leone 
d’  Oro,  and  L’ Aquila  Nera. 

1 Monlerosi 

1 Baccano 

I Storta  — A bad  Inn,  with  one  toler- 

able eating-room  for  Travellers,  and 
two  or  three  bed-chambers. 

II  Roma.3 

174  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  ROME  TO  FLORENCE,  BY 

RIETI,  TODI,  ORVIETO,  AND  CLUSIUM  ; 

WITH  A LICHT  PHAETON  AND  GOOD 

HORSES. 

Osteria  di  Correse.  Miles  20.  — A single 
house  with  only  two  beds,  and  those  not 
very  good.  Travellers  would  do  well  to 
provide  a dinner,  and  take  it  with  them 
from  Rome. 

Bieti.  As  far  as  the  Osteria  of  Ncrola 
the  road  is  tolerably  level ; but  from  Ne- 
ro la  to  Poggio  San  Lorenzo,  and  four 
miles  farther,  there  is  a steep  ascent. 
Extra  horses,  or  oxen,  may  be  procured 
by  sending  to  bespeak  them  at  Nerola ; 
between  which  place  and  I’oggio  San  Lo- 
renzo is  the  Osteria  di  Massacci,  built  oil 
an  Ancient  Tomb,  and  still  retaining  its 
original  shape.  Ooposite  to  it  are  re- 
mains of  other  Tombs,  and  between 
them  was  the  ancient  road.  Poggio  Sait 
Lorenzo  is  a very  small  Village,  with  a 
miserable  Osteria.  Beyond  the  ascent  for 
which  oxen,  or  extra-horses,  are  re- 
quired, the  road  descends  gently  the 
whole  way  to  Kieti,  and  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Remi’s  Hotel  on  the  Corso  at  Rieti, 
was,  during  1834,  clean  and  comfortable, 
though  small.  The  Puomo  contains  a 
beautiful  Chapel,  by  Bernini:  and  over 
its  Altar  is  a Cameo  of  the  Madonna  in 
white  marble  on  a dark  ground,  and 
immensely  large.  In  Ihe  subterranean 
Church,  called  La  Grotta,  is  an  ancient 
milestone,  now  used  as  a support,  hut 
formerly  the  42d  milestone  on  the  Via 
Solaria.  The  Capuchin  Convent  com- 
mands a magnificent  view-,  and  in  the 
ancient  Refectory  of  the  Convent  of  it. 
Domenico  are  fine  Frescos  of  tie  School 


3  Persons  who  pursue  this  route  will  find  it 
jiarticularly  advisable  to  have  their  baggage 
plumbed  at  the  Frontier  Custom-house  between 
San  Benedetto  and  Modena  ; and  again  at  Pie- 
tramala  j as  this  precaution  secures  trunks  from 
being  searched  between  that  place  and  Ponte 
Centura. 

c c 3 
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of  Raphael.  The  Cav.  Ricci,  a celebrated 
literary  Character,  has  at  Rieti  a Palazzo, 
which  contains  a choice  though  a small 
Collection  of  Paintings,  by  old  Masters. 

The  road  from  Rieti  to  the  Falls  of 
Terni  is  level  and  excellent,  and  in  dis- 
tance 13  miles.  From  the  Falls  to  the 
Town  of  Terni  is  five  miles.  From  Terni 
n road  goes  to  Todi ; and,  after  driving 
four  miles  and  a half  on  this  road,  Tra- 
vellers usually  turn  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  see  the  Village  of  Cesi,  which  contains 
u Grotto  so  cold  that  Cellars  are  made  to 
communicate  with  it,  and  preserve  wane 
during  summer.  Here  is  an  ancient  For- 
tress, the  foundations  of  which  were  put 
together  without  cement:  and  here  like- 
wise is  an  Etruscan  Wall. 

Hence  to  S.  Gemini  is  four  miles  and  a 
half:  and  two  miles  distant,  on  the  road 
to'l'odi,  stood  the  ancient  City  of  Carsoli, 
scarce  any  remains  of  which  exist  except  a 
small  Church,  built  with  fragments  of 
the  City,  and  a Triumphal  Arch  28  En- 
glish feet  and  7 inches  in  height,  16  feet 
broad  above  its  base,  and  12  feet  6 inches 
below  it.  The  stones  which  compose  this 
Arch  are  large,  and  put  together  without 
cement.  Not  far  remote  is  a Mineral 
Spring,  containing  magnesia  and  iron, 
and  famous  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
The  road  from  S.  Gemini  to  Todi  is  ex- 
cellent, but  so  hilly  that  carriages  in 
general  would  require  an  extra-horse.  At 
Cnstcl  Toilino,  six  miles  from  S.  Gemini, 
there  is  an  Osteria  in  which  Travellers 
might  dine.  Hence  to  Todi  is  12  miles. 
That  Town,  being  situated  on  a Hill,  is 
visible  from  a great  distance,  and  com- 
mands magnificent  views.  Its  Hotel,  La 
1 jticanda  <ti  Vicenza  Sisti,  though  small 
is  clean,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
a family.  Its  Cathedral  is  Gothic,  hand- 
some. and  embellished  with  good  Frescos; 
and  the  Door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Fortu- 
nato  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  Church  called  I[ Tcni- 
pio  della  Consolazioue,  and  built  in  the 
form  of  a Greek  Cross,  does  great  credit 
to  the  memory  of  its  Architect,  Brain  ante ; 
but  the  Edifice  most  worthy  of  attention 
is  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mars ; a 
fine  specimen  of  Etruscan  architecture. 
The  part  remaining  was  the  interior  of 
the  '1  empje,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation. 
Till  lately  it  was  covered,  as  far  as  the 
Cornice;  but  three  Niches  are  now  quite 
uncovered.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Temple  is  137  English  feet ; and  the  height 
31  feet  eight  inches.  Each  of  the  Niches  is 
15  feet  2 inches  wide  ; and  the  distance 
between  the  Niches  is  16  feet  7 inches. 
The.  Cornice  is  handsome,  and  in  depth 
2 feet  10$  inches. 

From  Todi  Travellers  usually  return  to 
Castel  Todino  with  an  extra-horse:  and 
then  proceed  on  their  journey  to  Narni, 
having  eight  miles  of  road  down  hill  to 
the  Ponte  Rotto,  .Between  S.  Gemini 


and  Narni  are  two  very  ancient  Bridges, 
one  of  which  passes  over  the  Calamone 
and  the  other  over  the  Caldaro.  The 
Loeanda  della  Campana  at  Narni,  was, 
in  1834,  a comfortable  Hotel.  Thence, 
Travellers  who  wish  to  visit  the  ancient 
Fat  lari  usually  go  overnight  to  Civitk 
Castcllana,  although  the  Post-house  there 
is  not  a comfortable  Inn.  Fa/lari  stood 
at  t lie  distance  of  five  miles  from  Civita 
Castellana;  but  no  part  of  the  Town, 
except  its  Walls,  now  remains.  They  are 
built  of  tufo,  in  the  Etruscan  style,  and 
nre  nearly  perfect,  forming  a circuit  of 
about  two  miles.  The  West  Gate  is  quite 
perfect,  and  still  used  as  an  entrance. 

From  Fallari  Travellers  usually  proceed 
to  sleep  at  Ronciglionc ; thence  going, 
next  day,  to  examine  the  Amphitheatre 
at  Sutri.  ’Hi is  Town  is  four  miles  from 
Ronciglione  by  a carriage  road,  though 
not  a good  one.  In  its  Cathedral  are  the 
marble  'fables  of  the  College,  and  the 
Succession  of  the  Pontiffs  of  Sutri  down 
to  the  time  of  Trajan.  The  Amphitheatre 
stands  on  the  outside  of  the  Town,  apd 
is  cut  out  of  solid  Tufo,  and,  even  now, 
nearly  perfect.  There  are  three  ranges  of 
Seats ; and  round  the  Arena  is  a covered 
passage  cut  through  the  rock,  with  door- 
waysleading  into  it,  and  two  Vomitories 
on  oue  side,  and  one  on  the  other.  The 
form  of  this  Amphitheatre  is  oval,  its 
greatest  lengtli  being  about  160  feet,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  134  feet.  The 
slope  of  the  Seats,  from  the  top  of  the 
Arena  to  the  upper  range,  is  53  feet  ; and 
the  passage  behind  the  upper  Seats  is  six 
feet  wide.  The  Circuit  of  the  Arena  is 
about  620  feet  ; and  the  Arena,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  is  a common  vegetable 
garden.  According  to  general  belief,  this 
Amphitheatre  was  erected  by  Statilius 
Taurus,  a Native  of  Sutri,  and  the  first 
person  who  built  a similar  edifice  in  the 
Campo  Marzo  at  Rome.  From  Sutri 
Travellers  usually  proceed  to  Viterbo ; 
going  next  morning  to  Orvieto  by  Montc- 
fiascone  and  the  Osteria  di  Capraccia, 

! eight  miles  from  Montefiascone,  and  a 
poor  hovel.  Bagnnra,  near  this  Osteria, 

1 is  a small  Town  with  a little  Inn  contain- 
ing two  clean  beds ; and  close  to  it  stands 
a Village  called  Civitfc,  and  placed  on  a 

fierpendicular  Tufo  Rock,  about  400  feet 
ligh,  and  having  only  one  Entrance.  The 
road  from  Capraccia  to  Orvieto  is  excel- 
lent, and  chiefly  down  hill,  though  the 
descent  is  not  rapid. 

The  appearance  of  Orvieto,  from  the 
heights  above  it,  is  singular.  Its  Walls, 
fornu-d  by  the  band  of  Nature  on  an  iso- 
lated Tufo  Rock,  rise  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, and  are  encompassed  with  lofty 
hills.  The  river  Paglia  receives  another 
stream,  the  Chiane.’ciose  under  the  Town, 
and  both  fall  into  the  Tiber,  at  three 
miles’  distance.  Orvieto,  at  different  pe- 
riods, gave  fefuge  to  32  Popes,  the  first 
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°f  whom  was  Giovanni  X,  the  last  Clem- 
ent VII.  At  present  it  contains  only  7000 
inhabitants;  but  at  one  period  that 
number  was  doubled.  It  is  clean,  well 
built,  and  embellished  with  fine  Palaces. 
In  that  called  the  Gualtejrio,  are  Frescos 
by  Domenichino,  Albano,  &c.,  and  in  the 
Chapel  of  this  Edifice  is  a Fresco  repre- 
senting the  Archangel  Michael,  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  Luca  Signorelli. 
In  the  Palazzo  Petrangeli  is  a fine  Paint- 
ing of  the  Madonna  and  five  Saints,  by 
Pietro  Perugino.  The  great  Well,  called 
Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio,  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  Orvieto.  Clement  VII,  finding 
that  if  the  Town  were  besieged  it  must 
surrender  from  want  of  water,  in  failure 
of  rain,  employed  Antonio  da  Sangallo  in 
the  construction  of  this  Well,  which  was 
not  finished  till  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
There  is  but  a small  quantity  of  water  in 
it  now,  and  of  that  the  People  of  Orvieto 
make  no  use.  The  Cathedral  here  owes 
its  existence  to  the  /Miracle  of  Bolsena, 
recorded  in  the  Stanze  di  Raffaele  at 
Rome.  The  Linen  Cloth,  stained  with 
blood  by  this  Miracle,  was  brought  to 
Orvieto  by  Urban  IV  ; and  the  Inhabit- 
ants erected  their  Cathedral  as  a proper 
place  in  which  to  deposit  this  relic.  The 
Cathedral  is  ornamented  with  fine  Bassi 
Rilievi,  by  Giovanni  Pisano,  Arnolfo 
of  Florence,  Fra  Guielmo  of  Pisa,  and 
other  Sculptors.  Here  likewise  is  the 
History  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  mosaic, 
the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour,  the  Marriage 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  copied  from  Pomc- 
rancio,  and  her  Coronation,  copied  from 
Lanfranco.  The  circular  Window  in  this 
Church  is  particularly  beautiful,  and  the 
form  of  the  building  represents  a Latin 
Cross,  400palmi  in  length,  and  148  in  width. 
Some  of  the  windows  are  alabaster  in 
pi, ace  of  glass;  and  the  middle  Aisle  is 
ornamented  with  Statues  of  the  Apostles. 
On  each  side  of  the  High  Altar  is  a Sta- 
tue by  Mochi.  The  Coro  di  Tarsia  (inlaid 
work  by  Sanese  Artists)  merits  observa- 
tion. Behind  the  High  Altar  is  the  Ta- 
bernacle containing  the  linen  stained  with 
blood.  The  weight  of  the  lteliquario 
(solid  silver)  is  400  Roman  pounds,  and  it 
is  beautifully  worked  by  Ugoliuo  Veri  of 
Siena.  The  Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di 
San  Brizio  merits  especial  notice,  there 
being  in  this  Chapel  a celebrated  Paint- 
ing, by  Luca  Signorelli,  which  Michel 
'Angelo  Buonaroti  studied  frequently  be- 
fore lie  finished  the  Sistine  Chapel  at 
Rome.  Some  parts  of  this  Fresco  are  not 
surpassed  either  by  Buonaroti  or  Raphael. 
The  Pieth  in  the  Cathedral  at  Orvieto  is 
a beautiful  work,  by  Ipolito  Scalza,  the 
Pupil  of  Buonaroti.  It  is  cut  out  of  a 
single  block  of  Carrara  marble,  and  con- 
sists of  four  figures  one  third  larger  than 
life. 

The  Hotel  here  is  clean,  comfortable, 
and  cheap  ; the  price  of  living,  per  day, 


! being  only  five  pauls  (coffee  not  inclusive) 
for  a single  man;  who  may  have  a well- 
furnished  lodging  for  about  30  scudi  per 
; annum.  A Bishop  resides  at  Orvieto; 

I and,  during  autumn,  a Cardinal. 

; An  extra-horse  is  requisite  on  leaving 
| this  Town  to  proceed  to  Citk  della  Pieve, 

* 30  miles  distant.  The  road  winds  down 
to  the  river  Paglia,  which  it  passes  on  a 
; Bridge  of  five  arches,  and  then,  turning 
! to  the  left,  crosses  the  Chiane  on  a Bridge 
of  one  arch.  Shortly  afterward  the  road, 
which  is  excellent,  ascends  a mountain  to 
Ficule.  The  Osteria  at  the  last-named 
place  only  serves  to  refresh  horses;  Tra- 
vellers therefore  proceed  through  Monte- 
leone  to  Cita  della*  Pieve.  Monteleone 
contains  a good  Osteria;  and  the  Town 
commands  a fine  view  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Chiane.  On  the  mountain,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  road  near  the  Town,  are  large  quan- 
tities of  Sea-shells.  The  country  near 
Monteleone  abounds  with  fine  timber. 

Cit&  della  Pieve  is  a considerable  Place, 
with  broad  and  well-built  Streets.  Its 
Cathedral  contains  a Painting  by  Pietro 
Perugino;  and  the  view  from  the  Nun- 
nery outside  of  the  Town  is  very  fine.  In 
1834  there  was  no  Hotel  at  Citi  della 
j Pieve;  but  the  Magistrates  w’ere  building 
| one.  At  the  House  of  a Person  named 
! Donna  Valentini,  there  were,  however, 
comfortable  Lodgings  for  three  or  four 
Travellers. 

Hence  to  Chiusi,  anciently  Clusium , 
is  chiefly  down  hill,  and  the  views  are 
fine,  especially  that  of  the  Lake  of  Peru- 
gia. The  Collection  of  Etruscan  Anti- 
quities belonging  to  Signor  Cassuccini, 
at  Chiusi,  are  very  interesting;  they  were 
found  in  his  own  Grounds;  and  he  has 
erected  a Gallery  for  them  : he  is  exceed- 
ingly civil ; and  any  person  wishing  for  a 
sight  of  his  Gallery  has  only  to  send  to 
his  house,  which  is  opposite  to  the  Inn, 
and  he  immediately  despatches  a Servant 
with  the  key.  The  Tomb  preserved  in 
his  Grounds,  about  a mile  from  the  Town, 
is  curiously  cut  out  of  sandstone,  and 
painted  in  Fresco,  the  colours  being 
perfectly  fresh.  All  these  Grounds  are 
full  of  Tombs,  much  below  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth  ; and  the  communi- 
cation was  .by  Streets  or  rather  Lanes, 
some  of  them  not  more  than  three  feet 
wide.  Close  to  the  Lake,  in  ground 
belonging  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
is  a fine  Tomb,  composed  of  Travertino  : 
and  near  the  Nunnery,  already  mentioned, 
which  is  tw-o  miles  distant  from  Chiusi, 
are  well-preserved  Tombs.  The  Inn  at 
Chiusi  is  small,  hut  cleau. 

Here  are  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Etrus- 
can Walls  of  Clusium. 

Hence  Travellers  usually  go  to  Fojano, 
passing  through  Vagliano.  Fojano  is 
furnished  with  a small  but  comfortable 
Inn  ; and  the  Church  of  La  Fraternita  in 
this  Town  contains  eight  Paintings,  by 
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Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  his  best  style.  The 
Females  at  Fojano  are  handsome,  and  the 
wine  is  excellent.  Hence  to  Arezzo  the 
road  is  level  and  good,  and  equally  so 
from  Arezzo  to  Florence. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  FISA,  BY 
WAY  OK  VOLTERRA,  TO  SIENA. 

Day 

1st  Volterra  — Miles  of  Tuscany,  about 
38.  Inn,  the  Croce  di  Malta ; a 
tolerable,  though  not  a very  good, 
sleeping  place. 

A baiting  place  for  horses  may  be 
found  between  Pisa  and  Volterra; 
but  Travellers  should  carry  pro- 
visions with  them. 

The  road  is  excellent;  and  the  ascent 
to  Volterra  gradual. 

2d  Siena.  — Miles,  about  30. 

Road  good,  but  hilly;  turns  on  the 
hills  somewhat  narrow.  There  are, 
however,  no  precipices ; and  mid- 
way, at  Lower  Colle,  provender  for 
horses  may  be  procured,  and  extra 
horses  obtained,  if  wanted.  The  de- 
scent from  Volterra  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lofty  eminence  on  which  that 
City  stands,  is  rapid;  the  descent 
from  Upper  to  Lower  Colle  is  like- 
wise rapid  (and  slippery,  because 

?aved) ; but  the  ascent  from  Lower 
Jolle  to  Siena  is  gradual ; one  short 
hill  excepted.  The  country  between 
Volterra  and  Siena  is  bold  and  well- 
wooded. 

Eight  hours  should  be  allowed  for  going 
from  Pisa  to  Volterra;  and  eight  more 
for  going  from  Volterra  to  Siena. 

The  distance  from  Pisa  to  Siena,  by  the 
road  which  Travellers  usually  pursue,  is 
as  follows. 

From  Pisa  to  Poggibonsi,  miles  49. 

From  Poggibonsi  to  Siena,  miles  10’. 
Consequently,  this  road  is  very  little 
shorter  than  the  other;  though  prefer- 
able with  respect  to  accommodations. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  LUCCA  TO 
MODENA,  OR  REGGIO,  BY  THE  NEW  ROAD 
OF  THE  FOCE  A GIOOO,  WITH  A LIGHT 
OPEN  CARRIAGE  AND  TWO  POWERFUL 
HORSES. 

Ponte  d'Oro , miles  134,  hours  2.  Road 
excellent,  and  parallel  with  the  Serchio. 
From  Ponte  <r  Oro  to  the  Baths  of 
Lucca  is  one  mile  and  a quarter;  and 
here  the  Traveller  should  sleep,  either 
at  the  JSuropa , or  the  Minerva , both 
being  comfortable  Inns. 

As  there  are  no  Post-horses  on  this 
Road  to  Modena,  and  as  no  good  sleep- 
ing-place can*  be  found  nearer  than 
Paullo,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish the  journey  thither  in  the 
space  of  one  day,  to  have  extra  horses; 
which  are,  indeed,  requisite  as  far  as  La 


Foce.  Thirty-five  Tuscan  pauls,  for  a 
pair  of  extra  horses  to  La  Foce,  is  the 
rice  usually  demanded  at  the  Baths  of 
ucca. 

Tereglioy  miles  ft,  hours" If.  Previous  to 
arriving  on  this  spot,  the  Road  begins 
to  ascend  a mountain  ; and  this  ascent 
continuesto  La  Foce.  The  Road,  which, 
though  precipitous,  is  excellent,  passes 
under  Teregho,  contiguous  to  which, 
on  the  left,  stands  a handsome  Hotel, 
built  by  the  government,  but  sadly 
neglected,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  Tra- 
vellers on  this  Road.  The  Hotel  in 
question,  however,  contains  several 
beds,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a sleep- 
ing-place. I might  be  made  tolerably 
comfortable,  if  its  Master  were  ap- 

Erized  of  the  intended  arrival  of 
odgers. 

The  Mountains  in  this  neighbour- 
hood are  covered  with  timber  trees, 
chiefly  beeches  of  a large  size. 
OspidalettOy  miles  9,  hours  3L  Here 
stands  an  Osteria,  commanding  a fine 
view  of  Livorno,  Viareggio,  and  Val 
d’Arno,  and  furnishing  good  bread, 
butter,  eggs,  bacon,  and  wine;  but 
neither  tea  nor  coffee.  The  Padrone, 
in  1831,  spoke  French  and  Spanish. 
During  six  months  of  the ‘year  this 
eminence  is  clothed  deep  with  snow  ; 
insomuch  that  carriages  can  only  pass 
during  summer:  but  between  Tere- 
glio  and  Ospidaletto,  when  the  hoary 
mantle  of  winter  has  disappeared,  there 
rises  on  one  little  spot  such  a host  of 
flowers  as  may  vie  with  the  celebrated 
Prato  Fioritoy  near  the  Bagni  di  Lucca. 
Several  of  the  Iris  tribe  are  most  beau- 
tiful, especially  the  Orange-lily. 

La  Focey  miles  3,  hours  1£.  The  ascent 
from  Ospidaletto  hither  is  very  rapid ; 
but  the  road  is  good,  and  passes  through 
noble  forests  of  pines.  La  Foce  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  whole  Road  ; and 
was  not  exempt  from  snow  at  the  end 
of  June,  1831.  About  three  miles  be- 
yond this  spot  stands  an  Osteria,  where 
food  may  be  obtained  for  horses;  and 
about  four  miles  farther  is  the  Pistoja- 
road,  which  turns  off  to  the  right : 
but,  continuing  to.  the  left,  the  Tra- 
veller descends  to  Fiumalbo,  passing 
the  Dogana  of  Modena  by  the  way.  At 
this  Dogana,  in  1831,  passports  were 
examined,  to  ascertain  that  they  bore 
the  signature  of  the  Austrian  Minister 
at  Florence. 

Fiinnalboy  miles  8,  hours  l£.  This  Place 
lies  under  the  Road,  which  conse- 
quently does  not  pass  through  it,  but 
pursues  its  course  to  the  bed  of  a torrent, 
which  it  crosses  by  means  of  a fine 
Bridge  consisting  of  four  arches;  and 
then  proceeds,  by  means  of  two  smaller 
Bridges,  to 

Pieve  a PelagOy  miles  3,  hours  4.  This 
is  a little  Village  containing  an  Osteria, 
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where  food  may  be  obtained  for  horses. 
Travellers  in  general,  however,  proceed 
across  another  Bridge  to  Birigazzi,  the 
last  eight  miles  to  which  place  is  a con- 
tinual, though  gentle  ascent. 

Birigazzi,  miles  8,  hours  14.  The  Osteria 
here  is  dirty,  anil  affords  food  for  horses 
only ; but  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
little  more  than  half  a mile  distant  from 
a small  Volcano,  called  by  the  neigh-  j 
bouring  peasants,  “ 11  Fuoco  tie l Iiia- 
rnlo ; and  similar  to  that  near  Pietra 
Mala,  on  the  way  from  Bologna  to  Flo- 
rence, except  that  that  it  has  a slight 
smell,  and  a small  appearance,  of  sul- 
phur about  it ; and  likewise,  is  less 
potent  than  the  Volcano  near  Pietra 
Mala,  since  rain  and  wind  extinguish 
it  for  the  moment.  There  are  Coal- 
mines near  this  spot. 

Saniona , miles  2,  hours  4-  A small  Vil- 
lage with  an  Osteria. 

Panlto,  miles  13,  hours  2.  The  descent 
from  Santona  hither  is  gentle  ; and  the 
Inn  at  Paullo  (called  La  Pasta,  though 
destitute  of  Post-horses)  is  a clean  and 
comfortable  sleeping  place;  where  the 
charges  are  moderate. 

Fromigine,  miles  23,  hours  44.  A con- 
stant and  gradual  descent  from  Paullo 
hither.  The  country  is  picturesque 
and  highly  cultivated  ; and  the  road, 
by  being  placed  on  the  ridges  of  a long 
line  of  hills,  exhibits  beautiful  views 
of  the  valleys  on  each  side,  and  com- 
mands a prospect  of  the  extensive  Plains 
of  Lombardy,  the  mountains  near  Bo- 
logna, &e.  Sic.  The  Hoad  is  bordered 
by  noble,  chestnut  and  walnut  trees, 
and  perfumedwith  considerable  quanti- 
ties ofsweetbrier.  The  Inn  at  Fromigine  i 
(called,  like  that  at  Paullo,  La  Pasta ) 
is  disgustingly  dirty,  and  furnishes  little 
or  nothing  to  eat.  Here  the  Road 
divides  into  two  branches;  one.  of 
which,  leading  to  Modena,  is  seven 
miles  in  distance;  the  other,  leading 
to  Reggio,  twelve  miles  in  distance. 
Modena,  miles  7,  hours  14. 

Btggio,  miles  12,  bours  24,  going  by  the  I 
Cross  Road.  But  the  distance  going 
from  Fromigine  to  Modena,  and  thence 
to  Reggio,  is  25  miles. 

Miles,  going  straight  to  Reggio,  1004-  i 
The  whole  of  this  Road  may  be  called 
excellent;  but  persons  travelling  with  a 
heavy  carriage  should  not  have  less  than 
six  horses,  or  four  horses  and  two  oxen, 
to  go  from  Tereglio  to  La  Foce.  The  as- 
cents are  much  more  rapid  on  the  Lucca 
side  than  on  that  of  Modena. 

Persons  going  from  Lucca,  or  its  Baths, 
to  Modena,  Milan,  or  Venice,  would 
shorten  their  journey  considerably  by  pre- 


1 Persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Cascade  of 
Terni,  and  avoid  sleeping  at  Torricella,  where 
the  inn  is  comfortless,  should  stop  the  first 
night  at  Civ  it  A Castellano — the  second  at  Temt 


ferring  the  Road  of  the  Foce  a Giogo  to 
that  which  leads  round  by  Florence  and 
Bologna:  but  as  the  former  is  not  a 
post-road,  the  Inns  are  scantily  provided 
with  eatables;  and  therefore  Travellers 
usually  take  their  provisions  with  them. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  F ROM  ROME  TO 
FLORENCE,  THROUGH  PERUGIA,  WITH 
A BERLIN  DRAWN  BV  FOUR  MULES. 
Hours. 

Monterosi  ...  7 
Civilil  Castellano  34 
Terni  ....  74 

Spoleto  . . . . .54  Between  Strettnra 
and  this  town,  oxen  are  required  to 
ascend  the  mountain  of  La  Somma. 
Foligno  . . . .44 

Perugia  ....  54  Oxen  are  required 
to  ascend  the  mountain  on  whicli 
Perugia  stands. 

Torricella  ...  44 
Camuscia  . . . 6 
Arezzo  ....  54 
San-Oiovanni  . 64 
Firenze  ....  7 

It  is  unwholesome  to  travel  from  Flo- 
rence through  Perugia  to  Rome,  from 
the  time  when  the  great  heats  commence 
till  after  the  autumnal  rains  have  fallen  ; 
and  it  is  almost  equally  unwholesome  to 
travel  through  Siena  to  Florence,  during 
the  great  heats.1 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  FLORENCE 
THROUGH  SIENA  TO  ROME,  WITH  AN 
ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE,  DRAWN  BV 
THREE  HORSES.' 

Hours. 

Poggibonsi  . . .6'  — First  day. 

Siena 84 

Buonconvento  . . 34 

S.  Quirico  . . . 2|  — Second  day. 

La  Scala  ....  3 
Radicofnni  ...  3 
Torricella  . . .24  — Third  day. 

S.  Lorenzo  Nuovo  3 

Bolsena  . . . . 14  From  S.  Lorenzo 
Nuovo  hither  the  road  lies  on  the 
margin  of  the  Lake  of  Bolstna ; the 
air  of  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  unwholesome. 
Afontefiascone  . .3  — Fourth  day. 
Viterbo  . . . . 24 

Monterosi.  . . .6  — Fifth  day. 

Roma 6 — Sixth  day. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  DRAWN  BV  THREE  HORSES. 
Hours. 

Velletri  . . . .6  — First  day. 
Terracina  . . . .94 — a stop  of  two 


— the  third  at  Spoleto  — the  fourth  at  Perugia 

— the  fifth  at  Camuscia  — and  the  sixth  at  S. 
Giovanni;  or  the  Locanda  del  Pian  della  Ponte. 
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hours  on  the  Pontine  Marshes  in- 
clusive.— Second  day. 

Hours. 

Fondi 2 

S.  Agata  . . . .5  — Third  day. 


Capua 3f 

Naples 3$ 


ROUTE,  EN  V01TURIER,  FROM  ROME  TO 
NAPLES,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST- 
CHAISE,  BRAWN  BY  FOUR  HORSES. 

Velletri  . . First  day.  An  extra 

horse  from  Alb&no. 
Mola Second  day.  An  ex- 

tra horse  from  Itri. 
Caserta  ....  Third  day. 

Naples  ....  Fourth  day — At  eight 

in  the  morning. 

The  usual  charge  for  conveying  a car- 
riage in  this  manner  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples, and  finding  beds,  and  two  meals  a 
day,  for  one  master  aud  four  servants,  is 
about  6’0  scudi,  buonamano  not  inclusive. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  WITH  AN  ENGLISH 
POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR  HORSES,  FROM 
NAPLES  TO  ROME  BY  THE  VIA  LATINA. 
Days. 

1st  Capua , R.M.  19,  going  round  by  Ca- 
serta, is  order  to  see  the  Palace  and 
Aqueduct  there,  and  the  Amphi- 
theatre at  ancient  Capua.  The 
time  occupied  in  travelling  from 
Naples  through  Caserta  to  modern 
Capua  is  about  five  hours  and  a 
half. 

2d  Albcrgo  dellc  Pigney  Roman  miles  20, 
hours  4$.  This  i3  a single  house, 
and  as  a dining-place  tolerable. 

San  Germano , R.  M.  14,  hours  3. 
The  Inn  here  contains  six  or  eight 
tolerable  beds,  and  an  eating-room. 
On  arriving  at  San  Germano,  Tra- 
vellers usually  visit  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  City  of  Casinum  ; 
going  next  morning  to  the  Abbey 
of  Monte  Casino  (an  excursion 
which  occupies  something  less  than 
half  a day),  and  afterwards  proceed- 
ing on  their  journey.  The  Abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  who  resides  chiefly 
in  a spacious  mansion  at  San  Ger- 
mano, is  exceedingly  hospitable; 
and  often  receives  and  entertains 
those  Travellers  who  cannot  find 
beds  at  the  Inn.  A new  and  com- 
modious Hotel  was,  however,  build- 
ing in  1832,  at  San  Germano  : and 
another  is  now,  1885,  on  the  anvil; 
but  both  are  unfinished. 

Beyond  San  Germano,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from 
the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa,  stands 
Aquino,  the  ancient  Aquinum , 
about  one  mile  out  of  the  High 


Days. 

Road ; and  Travellers  would  do 
well  to  make  their  arrangements  for 
seeing  Aqninum  on  their  way  to 
the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa. 

3d  Hotel  of  the  Melfa , R.  M.  10,  hours 
2.  This  newly  erected  Hotel  is 
pleasantly  situated,  large,  and  fur- 
nished with  clean  beds;  but,  when 
first  opened,  the  person  intrusted  to 
conduct  it  was  ignorant  and  inso- 
lent. A complaint  was,  however, 
made  against  him  ; and  he  has  been 
replaced  by  a civil  and  intelligent 
person,  whose  charges  are  reason- 
able. 

From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  Tra- 
vellers frequently  extend  their  wan- 
derings to  Arpino,  and  Isola  di 
Sora  ; a distance  of  14  miles  : and 
persons  who  have  time  to  spare, 
are  well  repaid  for  going;  as  the 
Saturnian  Fortress  of  Arpinum . 
the  Falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  and 
the  remains  of  a contiguous  Villa, 
which  belonged  to  Cicero,  are  all 
exceedingly  interesting. 

Arpino  (anciently  Arpinum ),  si- 
tuated on  a lofty  Eminence,  14 
miles  from  the  Inn  of  the  Melfa, 
contains  no  place  of  reception  for 
Travellers,  except  a small,  and  not 
a very  clean.  Wine-house  ; where, 
however,  chops  might  be  cooked, 
and  vegetables  boiled.  It  belonged, 
in  1833,  to  a Publican,  called  An- 
drea Colli  Giacomo,  and  furnished 
three  tolerably  clean  beds.  Good 
bread,  wine,  and  mutton,  are  usu- 
ally found  in  this  Town.  Hence  to 
Isola  di  Sora  the  descent  is  about 
two  miles  and  a half  in  length  ; 
and,  owing  to  the  . roughness  of 
the  path,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the 
two  Cascades  in  the  Village  of  Isola 
under  an  hour.  1 The  six  smaller 
Cascades  are  contiguous  to  the 
Paper  Manufactory,  and  near  a 
Ferry  which  leads  to  the  Villa  Ar- 
pinna  Ciceronia , the  Anxalthca  Ci - 
ceronia,  &c.  It  is  advisable  for  Tra- 
vellers, on  arriving  at  Arpino,  to 
send  their  carriages  to  wait  for  them 
at  Isola,  in  order  to  convey  them  to 
Ceprano,  there  being  no  public- 
house  with  clean  beds  at  Isola  : but 
if  it  were  possible  to  procure,  in 
that  Village,  a tolerably  good  pri- 
vate lodging,  Travellers  would  do 
well  to  occupy  it,  and  proceed  next 
morning  to  Ceprano. 

5th  From  the  Hotel  of  the  Melfa  to  Ce~ 
pranoy  R.  M.  8.  hours  2.  Ceprano, 
the  Frontier  Town  of  the.  Roman 
State,  contains  a new  and  hand- 
some Hotel,  tolerably  furnished, 


I 
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1 A Carriage-road  was  making  in  1833,  from  Arpino  to  the  Town  of  Sora. 
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and  provided  with  several  beds. 
Respecting  eatables,  the  Proprietor 
does  his  best  to  please  Travellers. 

Frosinone,  R.  M.  12,  hours  3.  The 
ascent  to  this  magnificently  si- 
tuated Town  is  long  and  steep ; 
and  being  paved,  it  is  likewise 
slippery:  oxen,  therefore,  are  re- 
quisite', and  always  in  waiting,  to 
draw  up  heavy  carriages.  Frosinone 
does  not  contain  good,  or  even  to- 
lerable Inns;  but  halt  a quarter  of 
a mile  beyond  the  Town,  and  near 
the  river  Which  waters  it,  a new 
Hotel  has  been  recently  built ; and 
furnished  with  several  good  beds.1 
From  Frosinone  Travellers  usually 
make  an  excursion  to  Veroli  ana 
Alatri ; the  first  being  about  four 
mile,s  distant  from  Frosinone;  the 
second  four  miles  distant  from 
Veroli.  Light  carriages  may  scale 
the  commanding  eminence  on 
which  the  lVIasgic  Fortress  of 
Alalrium  stood,  and  proceed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  modern  Town, 
called  Alatri ; but  as  they  could 
not  without  difficulty  penetrate  far 
into  the  streets.  Travellers  usually 
go  on  foot  to  examine  the  ancient 
Walls  which  surround  the  modern 
Town,  the  antique  Bassi  Relievi 
sculptured  in  the  stones  composing 
those  Walls;  the  Acropolis,  its 
stupendous  angular  Wall,  princi- 
pal Entrance,  and  Sallyport. 

This  deviation  from  the  direct 
road  to  Valmontone  occupies  about 
four  hours. 

Ferentinum,  another  Pelasgic 
Fortress,  now  called  Ferentino, 
stands  01/  an  Eminence,  close  to 
the  road,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles 
from  Frosinone;  and  its  Walls, 
Gates,  and  Acropolis,  may  be  seen 
in  half  an  hour. 

6th  Valmontone,  R.  M.  25,  hours  5. 
The  Inn  here  stands  on  the  outside 
of  the  Walls,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  large,  and  contains  a 
considerable  number  of  bedrooms, 
two  of  which  have  been  recently 
provided  with  clean  beds;  hut 
Travellers  who  intend  sleeping  at 
Valmontone  should  not  fail  to  send 
beforehand  to  Sig.  Pio  Ballarat i, 
who  resides  in  this  Tow  n,  and  has 
a neat  lodging  with  three  good 
beds  to  let  by  the  night : he  can 
likewise  provide  beds  for  servants. 

7th  Rome,  R.  Bl.  25,  hours  54.  Beyond 
Lugnano  the  road,  on  ascending 
and  descending  a hill,  is  rough  ; 
because  the  ancient  pavement  of 
which  it  is  composed  wants  repair. 
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No  part,  indeed,  of  the  ’road  from 
Lugnano  to  Rome  is  so  good  as  that 
from  Naples  to  Lugnano,  which 
may  with  truth  be  called  most  ex- 
cellent. 

Route  from  Naples  to  Rome  134  Roman 
miles. 

As  no  post-horses  are  found  on  this 
road,  persons  who  wish  to  travel  rapidly, 
without  stopping  to  examine  Pelasgic 
wallSj  and  other  objects  of  interest,  might 
go  with  the  same  horses  from  Naples  to 
San  Germano,  the  first  day — from  San 
Germano  to  Valmontone  the  second  day 
— and  from  Valmontone  they  might  reacn 
Rome  early  on  the  third  day.  To  accom- 
plish this,  however,  it  would  be  requisite 
to  have  strong  horses  and  a light  carriage  : 
but  persons  who  travel  with  a heavy  car- 
riage might,  by  ordering  their  Voiturin  to 
lead  his  norses  overnight  to  Capua,  and 
by  taking  for  themselves  next  morning 
other  horses  from  Naples  to  Capua,  reach 
San  Germano  before  sunset  : and  persons 
travelling  from  Rome  to  Naples  might, 
by  ordering  the  Roman  Postmaster  to 
send  four  horses  over- night  to  Frosinone, 
and  then  hiring  of  the  Postmaster,  for 
themselves  next  morning,  four  other 
horses  from  Rome  to  Frosinone,  reach 
Naples  on  the  second  night  of  their  jour- 
ney ; provided  they  could,  in  case  of  their 
horses  being  fatigued  on  arriving  at  Ca- 
pua, procure  fresh  horses  from  that  town 
to  proceed  to  Naples.  Travellers  should, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  gates  of 
Capua  are  usually  closed  at,  or  soon  after, 
sunset,  and  not  re-opened  till  sunrise. 

Roman  Voiturins  have  of  late  years 
been  prohibited  from  sending  relays  of 
horses  from  one  town  in  the  Roman 
States  to  another : but  this  prohibition 
does  not  affect  Post-masters. 

The  Inns  on  the  Via  Latina  are  scan- 
tily provided  with  eatables,  because  the 
number  of  persons  who  frequent  the  road 
is,  at  present,  small.  Good  bread,  excel- 
lent wine,*  eggs,  macaroni,  hams,  and 
bacon,  may,  however,  be  found  without 
difficulty;  butchers’ meat, tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  Travellers  should  take  with  them  ; 
and  they  should  likewise  hear  in  mind 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  the  only 
eligible  sleeping  places  on  this  road  are  at 
Capua,  San  Germano,  the  Inn  of  the 
Melfa,  Ceprano,  Frosinone,  and  Valmon- 
tone. 

ROUTE,  EX  VOITURIER,  FROM  CALAIS  TO 
ROME  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1820, 
WITH  AN  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE, 
DRAWN  BV  FOUR  STRONG  HORSES. 

The  Voiturin  was  Emery,  now  deceased, 
who  charged,  for  conveying  a landaulet 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  finding  two 


1 A good  Carriage-road,  which  has  no  fault 
but  that  of  being  in  some  places  sandy,  extends 


from  Frosinone  to  Terracina ; and  is  computed 
to  be  55  miles  in  length. 
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meals  a day,  with  three  good  bed-rooms 
every  night,  for  one  master  and  two 
servants,  110  Louis-d’ors:  he  defraying 
all  expenses  except  the  customary  fees  to 
Servants  at  Inns.  Had  this  journey  been 
undertaken  at  a more  favourable  season, 
Emery  would  not  have  demanded  so  high 
a price. 

D&  Boulogne . Inn,  Hotel  <ln  Nord. 

2d  Montreuil.  Inn,  Hotel  de  Londres. 

Bernay . Inn,  La  Paste. 

3d  Air  nines.  Inn,  La  Paste . 

Granvilliers.  Inn,  Hotel  (TAngle- 
terre. 

4th  Beauvais.  Inn,  Ecu  de  France. 

Beaumont.  Inn,  Le  Paon. 

5th  Paris.  Inn,  Hotel  Bristol. 

6th  Montgdron.  Inn,  Hotel  de  la  Chasse. 

Melun.  Inn,  Hotel  de  France. 

7th  Fossard.  Inn,  La  Paste. 

Sens.  Inn ,VEcu. 

8th  Joigny.  Inn,  Les  Cinq  Minenrs. 

Auxerre.  Inn,  Hotel  de  Beaune. 
9th  Lucy-le-Bois.  Inn,  La  Paste. 

Rouvray.  Inn,'  V a ncienne  Paste. 
10th  Saulieu.  Inn,  La  Posle. 

Arnay-le-Duc.  Inn,  La  Posle. 

11th  La  Rochepot.  Inn,  Le  Chevreml. 
Chalons-sur-Saone.  Inn,  Les  1 rots 
Faisans. 

12th  Tournus.  Inn.  Hotel  du  Sauvage. 

Macon.  Inn,  Hotel  de  l' Europe. 
13th  Villefranche.  Inn,  Le  Faucon. 

Lyon.1  Inn,  Hotel  du  Parc. 

14th  La  Vd'pellier.  Inn,  Le  Chapeau 
Rouge ; and  bad. 

15tli  Le  Tour  du  Pin.'2 3  Inn,  Hotel  de 
Cholat. 

Les  Echelles.  Inn,  La  Paste,  and 
remarkably  clean.  , 

16th  Chambery.  Inn,  Hotel  du  petit 
Paris. 

Mat  tavern.  A good  Inn. 

17th  Aiguebelle.  Inn,  Hotel  de  l Union. 
S.  Jean-de-Mauriejinc?  Inn,  Hotel 
de  l' Europe. 

18th  S.  Michel.  Inn,  Hotel  de  Londres. 

Modane.  Inn,  Hotel  du  Lion  d’Or. 
19th  Lanslebourg,  Inn,  Hotel  Royal. 

Owing  to  an  uncommonly  rapid  and 
heavy  fall  of  snow  upon  Mont-Cenis,  it 
was  found  needful  there,  to  place  the 


1 Most  of  the  fine  forest-trees,  which  once 
bordered  the  road  from  Boulogne  hither,  have 
been  cut  down,  and  small  houses,  chiefly  Inns, 
have  risen  in  their  stead. 

2 French  and  Savoyard  Frontier  Custom- 

houses are  found  between  Le  Tour  du  Fin  and 
Les  Eschelles.  ..  . 

3 A tolerable  inn,  called  L'Hdtel  du  petit 
S.  Julien,  between  S.  Jean  de  Maurienne  and 
S.  Michel. 

4 A frontier  Custom-house,  belonging  to 

Maria-Louisa.  Between  Castel  S.  Giovanni 

and  Fiorcnzuola  Travellers  ford  that  celebrated 


[Italy. 

bodies  of  carriages  in  Traineaux . as  far 
as  Molaret;  though  the  wheels  were 
drawn  over  the  mountain  without  being 
taken  off  their  axles.  Voiturius  pay  from 
20  to  30  francs  for  conveying  the  body  of 
a carriage  in  this  manner  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  to  Molaret,  or  Susa;  and  Travel- 
lers, to  avoid  stopping  at  the  former  place, 
while  their  carnages  are  remounted, 
usually  proceed  to  the  latter.  Carriages, 
generally  speaking,  are  five  hours  in  as- 
cending in  a Traineaux  from  Lans-le- 
bourg  to  La  Grande  Croix  ; and  five  hours 
in  descending  from  La  Grande  Croix  to 
Susa. 

Days.  f 

20th  La  Grande  Croix.  Inn,  Hotel  de 
Mont-Cenis,  next  door  to  the  Post- 
house.  Delicious  Trout  may  be 
procured  here. 

Susa.  Inn,  La  Pasta. 

21st  S.  Ambrogio.  Inn,  Albergo  della 
Vigua. 

Turin.  Inn,  La  Pension  Suisse. 

22d  Villa  Nuova.  Inn,  Albergo  di  S. 
Marco. 

Asti.  Inn,  II  Leone  d'  Oro . 

23d  Alessandria.  Inn,  Albergo  Reale 
d' Italia. 

Tortona . Inn,  La  Croce  Bianca. 
24th  Broni.  Inn,  La  Pasta. 

Castel  S.  Giovanni .4 *  Inn,  Albugo 
di  S.  Marco . 

25th  Fiorcnzuola . Inn,  La  Pasta. 

Bor  go  S.  Donino.  Inn,  La  Croce 
Bianca. 

26th  S.  Ilario.  Inn,  La  Posta;  bad. 

Rubier  a.  Only  one  Inn. 

27th  Castel  Franco?  Inn,  Albergo  di  S. 
Marco. 

Bologna .6  Inn,  Albergo  Irnpeiiale. 
28th  Lojano.  Inn,  La  Posta  ; not  a good 
sleeping  place. 

Covigliajo.  Inn,  La  Posta. 

29th  Le  Maschere.  A single  House. 
Florence.  Inn,  II  Pellicano. 

The  road  over  the  Apennine,  between 
Bologna  and  Florence,  is  so  well  con- 
structed as  to  be  almost  constantly  pass- 
able, even  during  heavy  falls  of  snow  ; but 
on  dt  scending  from  Lojano  to  Florence, 
during  frosty  weather,  it  is  sometimes 
needful  to  chain  one  hind-wheel  and  one 


torrent,  the  Trebia ; which  is  sometimes  dan- 
gerous  after  heavy  rains. 

5 A frontier  Custom-house,  belonging  to  the 

Pope.  . 

6 Persons  travelling  cn  voituner,  frequently 
sleep  at  Pogioli  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  they  dine  at  Bologna.  Pogioli  is  a single 
house,  with  a few  tolerably  good  beds ; but  quite 
a country  inn.  The  next  day  it  is  practicable 
to  dine  at  Covigliajo , and  sleep  at  l.e  Maschere  ; 
where  the  accommodations,  eatables  excepted, 
are  tolerable : and  on  the  following  day  it  is 
practicable  to  reach  Florence  at  an  early  hour. 
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fore-wheel  transversely  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  always  necessary  to  double 
chain  one  wheel. 

Pays. 

SOtli  Tavernelle.  Inn,  Merely  a resting- 
place  for  horses . 

Poggibonsi.  Inn,  La  Corona . 

31st  Siena.  Inn,  L’Aquila  Nei'a . 

Buonconvento .*  Inn,  Le  Cheval  An- 
glais. 

32d  Locanda  della  Scala.  A single  house. 
Radicofani.  Inn,  La  Post  a. 

Travellers  who  arrive  late  in  the  day, 
during  winter,  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  should  not  attempt  descending 
till  the  next  morning;  as  the  descent, 
from  being  rapid,  and  near  the  brink  of 
precipices,  is  dangerous  without  good 
driving  light ; although  the  road  over 
Radicofani  is  at  all  seasons  smooth  aud 
hard. 

33d  Bolsena.  Inn,  L’Aigle  d’Or, 
Montefiascone.  Inn,  La  Postal1 2 3 
34th  Ronciglione.  Inn,  II  Leone  d’Oro, 
Montei'osi . Inn,  La  Fontana, 

35th  S tort  a. 

Roma. 

The  road,  after  heavy  rain,  is  very  in- 
different between  Lucy-le-Bois  and  Ar- 
nay,  between  La  Rochepot  and  Chalons, 
between  Villefranche  and  Lyon,  and  be- 
tween Tortona  and  Broni  ; nut,  in  every 
other  part,  perfectly  good.  After  heavy 
rain,  however,  it  is  advisable  to  go  from 
Turin  to  Milan,  and  thence  to  Bologna, 
instead  of  taking  the  shorter  road  through 
Alessandria. 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  CALAIS,  BY 
PONTARLIER,  TO  NEUCHATEL  ; AND 
THENCE  THROUGH  LAUSANNE  AND  BEX, 
BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  BOLOGNA. 

From  Calais  to  Auxonne,  this  Route  is 
the  same  as  the  last. 

Day's  journey.  Hours. 

1st  from  Auxonne,  Mont-sous  Vau- 

drey 5 

Salins.  Inn,  Le  Sauvage  . 4 
2d  Levier,  Inn,  Le  Sauvage  . 4« 

Pontarlier.  Inn,  Le  Lion 

d’Or 83 

3d  Couvez.  Inn,  Le  Lion  d’Or  3$ 

Neucbatel.  Inns,  Le  Fau- 
con  — Les  Balances  . . 4£ 

4th  Concise.  Inn,  L’Ecu  de 

France 4£ 

Orbe.  Inn,  La  Maison  de 

Ville 33 

5th  Lausanne.  Inns,  I*  Faucon 

— Le  Lion  (POr*  . .5 


1 Oxen  are  requisite,  during  winter,  to  draw 
carriages  up  the  hill  near  Buonconvento. 

2 The  Inn  here  was  shut  up  during  1835. 

3 At  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne,  there  is  a good 

Inn,  PHAtel  de  PAncre,  whence  Steam-boats  go 
to  and  from  Geneva  daily. 


Day  ’•  journey.  Hours* 

6th  V evay.  Inn,  The  City  of 

London 3 

Bex.  Inn,  L*  Hotel  de 

V Union 4 

7th  Martigny . Inn,  Le  Cygne  2 

Sion.  Inn,  Le  Lion  d’Ch'  . 4 
8th  Tourtemugne.  Inn>  Le  Lion 

d’Or  . . , . .5 

Brigg.  Hotel  d* Angleterre  4 
9th  Village  of  Simplon.  Inn, 

La  Poste  . . . .63 

10th  Homo  d*  Ossola.  Inn,  La 

Posta  . . ...  43 

Fariola.  \imy  II  Leone  (P Oro  4 
11th  SestoCalende.  lnnyL,a  Posta  5.4 

Cascina.  Inn,  La  Posta  . 3£ 

12th  Milan.  Inn,  Gran Bretagna  4£ 

Lodi.  Inn,  La  Posta  . . 4$ 

13th  Piacenza,  hm,  A Ibergo  delle 

tre  Ganasce  . . . . 5 

Fiorenzola . Inn,  La  Croce 

Bianca  . . . .4 

14th  Parma.  Inn,  II  Paone  . . 5 

Reggio.  Inn y Albergo  Reale  4 

15th  Modena.  Inn,  Hotel  de  S. 

Marco  . . . . 4i 

Samoggia.  Inn,  La  Corona  3 
16th  Bologna  . . , .4 

The  road  from  Auxonne  to  Salins  is 
good,  till  it  approaches  the  latter  Town, 
situated  in  a dell  of  the  department  of  the 
Jura,  and  consisting  of  old  houses  and 
dirty  streets  execrably  paved,  but  sur- 
rounded with  picturesque  scenery.  Be- 
yond Salins  the  road  ascends  a steep  and 
lofty  mountain;  passes  through  a fine  wood 
of  firs ; and  then  descends  to  Levier  and 
Pontarlier.  The  verdure  in  this  country 
is  beautiful ; and  the  turf,  which  resembles 
velvet,  is  enamelled,  during  spring  and 
autumn,  with  multitudes  of  Alpine  flow- 
ers. Pontarlier  (anciently  Ariolxcd)  stands 
in  a pretty  situation ; and  its  streets  are 
broad  and  clean  ; almost  immediately  be- 
yond it,  in  the  Village  of  Verriferes,  is  the 
French  Frontier  Custom-house;  and  near 
this  spot  the  road  divides  into  two 
branches : one  going  to  Neucbatel,  the 
other  to  Lausanne.  The  Neucbatel  road 

S asses  through  a narrow  gorge  of  the 
ura  to  a plain,  whence  it  is  carried  about 
midway  up  a mountain,  and  formed  into 
a magnificent  gallery ; the  soil  above  which 
is  prevented  from  falling,  by  means  of 
very  strong  hurdles  placed  one  row  above 
the  other:  and  beyond  this  gallery  the 
extensive  Lake  of  Neucbatel,  the  Gla- 
ciers of  Berne,  and  the  Alps  called  the 
Jungfrau4,  the  Moine,  the  Eigher,  & c. 
suddenly  present  themselves  to  view.  The 
road  then  descends  to  the  margin  of  the 
Lake,  where  the  scenery  is  bold,  rich,  amd 

4  This  Mountain  rises  flrom  the  Valley  of 
Lauterbrunn  to  the  height  of  12, 582  feet,  and  is 
the  most  magnificent  and  extraordinary  Alp  of 
all  the  northern  chain. 
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beautiful.1  Neucliatel,  a large  Town, 
contains  two  Inns,  Le  Faucon • and  Lcs 
Balances . There  are  several  handsome 
villas  in  the  neighbourhood : and  the  new 
and  excellent  road  from  Pontarlier  hither, 
is  a superb  work.  From  Neuchatel  to 
Lausanne  the  road  passes  through  a lovely 
country  to  Concise;  where  the  Inn  is 
clean  and  comfortable : and  thence  it 
proceeds  to  Orbe ; which,  though  a small 
village,  has  a tolerable  Inn. 

This  passage  of  the  Jura,  by  Salins, 
through  Pontarlier,  to  Lausanne,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  by  way  of  Poligny ; 
there  being  only  one  steep  hill  in  the 
Pontarlier  road,  and  nothing  to  alarm  the 
most  fearful  Traveller.  The  road  from 
Lausanne  by  Vevay  and  Bex,  to  the  Swiss 
Frontier,  is  likewise  good  and  Hat,  one 
steep  hill  between  Lausanne  and  Vevay 
excepted. 

The  Custom-house  at  Verri£res  is  no 
great  annoyance  to  persons  who  travel  in 
their  own  carriage. 

ROUTE  FROM  VENICE  TO  TRENT. 

Mestre  by  water. 

11  Treviso 
13  Castelfranco 
11  Bassano 
2£  Primnlano 

2 Borgo  di  Sugana  — Between  this 
Town  and  Primolano  Travellers  pass 
the  little  river  Riga,  and  enter  the 
Tyrol,  beginning,  at  Borgo  di  Sugana, 
to  pay  one  florin  per  horse. 

\k  Perg  iiie  — A third  horse  from  Trent 
to  Perginc,  and  vice  versa. 

1 Trent 

113  posts. 

ROUTE  EN  VOITURIER,  DURING  SUMMER, 
FROM  ROME,  THROUGH  FLORENCE  AND 
MILAN,  BY  THE  SIMPLON,  TO  GENEVA  J 
AND  OVER  THE  JURA  ALPS  TO  POLIGNY, 
DIJON,  MELUN,  PARIS,  AND  BOULOGNE.  2 

Daji. 

1st  Baccano  anti  Rnnciglione. 
r 2d  Viterbo  and  Bolsena. 

3d  Radicofani  and  San  Quirico. 

At  the  Custom-house  on  Radico- 
fani.  Travellers  usually  pay  from 
three  to  six  pauls,  according  to 
the  number  of  their  trunks,  for 
having  them  plumbed,  and  thus 
secured  from  examination  in  the 
Tuscan  State. 

4th  Alontaroni  and  Siena. 

If  luggage  he  not  plumbed,  it  is 
examined  on  going  into  Siena,  by 
the  Roman  Gate. 

5th  Barbarino  and  Florence. 


1 A Steam-packet  plies*  upon  this  Lake, 
when  weather  permits,  between  Yverdon  and 
Neuchatel. 

3 So  little  care  is  now  taken  of  the  Simplon 


y On  entering  the  latter  City,  Tra- 
vellers usually  give  a few  pauls  to 
the  Custom-nouse  Officers.  The 
Aquila  Neva  is  the  inn  usually 
resorted  to  by  Vetturini. 

6th  Le  Alaschere  and  Pictramala. 

7th  Poggioli  and  Bologna. 

8th  Modena  and  Marsaglia. 

9th  Parma  and  San  Donninn. 

10th  Piacenza  and  Casal- P aster lengo. 

Bevond  Piacenza,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Po,  is  a Custom-house 
where  trunks,  and  even  the  inside 
of  carriages,  undergo  a strict  ex- 
amination : but  where  nothing 
appears  to  ne  considered  as  con- 
traband, except  silks,  and  other 
wearing  apparel  not  made  up. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  luggage 

J dumbed  here. 
egnano  and  Afilan. 

12th  Cascina  and  Sesto  Calende. 

13th  Fariolo  and  Vogogna. 

Travellers  (if  the  weather  be  fa- 
vourable) usually  send  their  car- 
riages empty  from  Sesto  to  Fa- 
riolo, going  themselves  in  the 
Steam-packet,  or  hiring,  at- Sesto, 
a boat,  which  costs  a Napoleon, 
bunnamano  to  the  Boatmen  in- 
clusive; and  proceeds  first  to 
Arona,  next  to  the  Borromean 
Islands,  and  then  to  Fariolo. 

14th  Domo  d'Ossola  and  Simplon. 

15th  Brigg. 

16th  Tour temagne  and  Sion. 

17th  Alar tigny  and  S.  Maurice. 

18th  S.  Giugouph  and  Thonon. 

19th  Geneva. 

20tli  Gex  and  Afores. 

Travellers  are  obliged  to  have  their 
passports  signed  at  Gex : and  at 
the  French  Custom-house  be- 
tween Gex  and  Morez  trunks  are 
completely  unpacked  and  rigor- 
ously examined;  as  likewise  are 
the  insides  of  carriages  : nothing, 
however,  seems  to  be  considered 
as  contraband  by  the  searchers 
here,  except  wearing  apparel  not 
made  up,  Roman  pearls,  and  Ge- 
neva watches  and  trinkets  for 
sale.  At  Morez  trunks,  &c.  are 
again  examined. 

21st  Champagnole  and  Poligny . 

On  arriving  at  Poligny,  Travellers 
are  usually  obliged  to  deliver  up 
their  passports  at  the  Sous- Pre- 
fecture ; whence  they  are  for- 
warded to  Paris : new  passports 
(the  expense  of  which  is  50  sous 
each)  are  substituted  for  those 
left  at  the  Sous-Pr^fecture. 

22d  Alunt-sous-Vaudrey  and  Auxonne. 

road,  that  Travellers  should  neither  attempt 
leaving  nor  entering  Italy,  by  this  route,  sooner 
in  spring  than  June,  nor  later  in  autumn  than 
October. 
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Pay*. 

23d  Dijon  and  Pont- de-P any. 

24tli  Vitteaux  and  Rnuvray. 

25th  Lucy-le-bois  and  Auxerre. 

26th  Joigny  and  Sens. 

27th  Fossard  and  Melun. 

28th  Charenlon  and  Paris. 

The  road  from  Fossard,  through 
Melun,  to  Paris,  contains  less 
pavement  than  that  through  Fon- 
tainebleau ; hut  it  is  more  hilly, 
and  not  so  pleasant.  The  mode 
of  proceeding,  with  respect  to 
passports  at  Paris,  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

29th  Beaumont  and  Beauvais. 

30th  Granvillicrs  and  Airaines. 

31st  Nouvion  and  Montreuil. 

32d  Boulogne. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  passage  from  Boulogne  to 
Dover,  is,  generally  speaking,  ac- 
complished in  less  time  than  from 
Calais  to  Dover ; but  the  Bou- 
logne Steam-packets  neither  go 
so  often,  nor  so  regularly,  to 
London  as  those  from  Calais. 

The  Commissaries,  at  the  Boulogne 
Hotels,  undertake  to  enihark 
carriages  and  luggage,  and  pay 
for  the  permit,  &c.  which  alto- 

? ether  amounts  to  about  40 
rancs,  beside  10  francs  for  the 
Commissary. 

British  Travellers,  who  desire  land- 
ing at  Dover,  should  he  careful 
not  to  bring  with  them  a single 
article  which  pays  duty,  if  they 
would  wish  to  avoid  detention, 
fatigue,  and  needless  expense. 
The  Voiturin  was  Balzaui,  Padrone  <li 
Vetture  at  Home  ; who  charged,  for  con- 
veying a landaulet  drawn  bv  three  strong 
horses,  and  two  meals  a day,  with  four 
good  bed-rooms,  every  night,  for  two 
Masters  and  two  Servauts,100  Louis-d’ors, 
buonamano  inclusive:  he  defraying  the 
expense  of  barriers  and  toll- bridges  ; and 
likewise  furnishing  extra  horses  whenever 
needful,  and  paying  the  tax  levied  in 
Frauce  upon  foreign  Voiturins.1 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  FLORENCE 
TO  VENICE,  MILAN,  TURIN,  AND  OVER 
MONT-CENIS  TO  PONT-DK-BEAUVOISIN, 
DURING  THE  SUMMER  OF  1822,  WITH 
AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN  BY 
THREE  HORSES. 

Days- 

Le  Maschere,  hours  34. 

1st  Pietramala,  hours  4J.  A single 
house. 

Pogiole,  hours  54.  (Not  far  beyond 


1 The  most  profitable  money  Travellers  can 

take  from  Rome  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
jourhey  is  Louis  d'ors  and  Napoleons  j there 
being  in  general  no  agio  upon  gold  at  Rome. 
But  If  there  be  an  agio,  the  best  plan  is  to  take 


Day*. 


Pietramala  is  the  Barrier  where 
luggage  may  be  plumbed  for  Ve- 
nice.) 

2d  Bologna,  hours  3|.  Inn,  S.  Marco. 

II  Te,  hours  2j.  A single  house. 

8d  Ferrara,  hours  24.  Inn,  / tre  Mori. 

Rovigo,  hours  7.  Inn,  I.a  Posta. 

4th  Mtmselice,  hours 34.  Inn,  La  Posta. 

Dolo,  hours  5.  Inn,  La  Campana. 
5th  Mestri,  hours  44.  Inn,  I.a  Campana. 
6th  Venice,  hours  24.  II  Leone  Bianco. 

Padua,  hours  64.  I011,  Stella  d'Oro. 
7th  Vicenza , hours  44.  I due  Rode. 

Villa  Nuova,  hours  4.  A comfort- 
less single  house. 

8th  Verona,  hours  34.  Inn,  I due  Torri. 

Peschiera,  hours  3.  Inn  bad. 

9th  Ponte  S.  Marco,  hours  34.  Inn,  La 
Posta. 

Brescia,  hours  2.  Inn,  I due  Torri. 
10th  Antignate , hours  4f.  Inn,  II  Pozzo. 
Gorgonzola,  hours  4|.  Inn,  Albergo 
grande  al  Ponte,  extravagantly 
dear  and  comfortless. 

Gorgonzola  is  famous  for  excellent 
cheese,  called  Strnccliini. 

11th  Milan,  hours  2.  Inn,  Gran  Breta- 
gna. 

Magenta,  hours  34.  Inn,  Albergo 
grande. 

12th  Novara,  hours  34.  Inn,  I tre  Be. 

V erctlli,  hours  34.  Inn,  I tre  Re. 
13th  Cigliano,  hours  5.  lull,  La  Corona 
grossa. 

Chiuasso,  hours  24.  Inn,  I due  Buovi 
Rossi. 

14th  Torino,  hours  34. 

S.  Ambrogio,  hours  4. 

15th  Susa  *,  hours  54. 

Lauslebourg,  hours  8. 

16th  Motlane,  hours  2J. 

.S'.  Jean  de  Maurtrnnc,  hours  34. 

17lli  Aiguebctle,  hours  6. 

Chavanne,  hours  4.  A comfortless 
single  house. 

18tb  Chambcry,  hours  2. 

Kcheltes,  hours  4).  Inn,  La  Paste. 
19th  Pont-de-Beauvoism,  iiours  24.  Inn, 
Ln  Paste 

ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  NAPLES  TO 
ROME,  SIENA,  FLORENCE,  LUCCA,  GE- 
NOA, TURIN,  AND  BY  TIIE  MONT-CENIS 
TO  PONT-DE-BEAUVOISIN,  PARIS,  AND 
CALAIS,  DURING  THE  SPRING  OF  1827, 
WITH  AN  ENGLISH  LANDAULET,  DRAWN 
BY  FOUR  HORSES. 

If  Travellers,  instead  of  going  by  way 
of  Florence,  turn  off  at  Poggibousi,  pass- 
ing through  Cammiano,  La  Scala,  and 
Pisa,  to  Lucca,  they  save  about  twenty 

Spanish  dollars,  and  change  them  into  Napo- 
leons at  Florence. 

'2  BalzaniVdrivers  take  post-horses  from  Susa 
to  the  Italian  Barrier. 
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NAPLES  TO  FLORENCE  AND  PARIS.  [Italy. 


miles  ; and  make  this  by  far  the  shortest 

road  from  Naples  to  Calais,  that  by  the 

Simplon  excepted. 

Capua,  Roman  miles  16.  Road 
rough.  Inn,  the  Post- house. 

S.  Agatay  R.M.  16.  Road  excellent. 
Inn,  the  Post-house. 

2d  Mola , R.  M.  17.  Road  excellent. 
Inn,  the  Villa  di  Capostle. 

Terracina , R.  M.24.  Road  excellent. 
Inn  good. 

3d  Pontine  Marshes , R.  M.  26.  Road 
excellent.  Inn  at  Torre  de*  tre 
Pont  it  or  opposite  to  the  B ruse  hi 
Villa ; former  best. 

Velletrif  R.  M.  14.  Road  excellent. 
Inn,  Albergo  Nuovo,  Piazza  del 
Ihtomo. 

4th  AlbanOf  R.  M.  11.  Road  good.  Inn, 
L’Europa. 

Rome,  R.  M.  16.  Road  excellent. 

‘ 5th  M outer osif  R.  M.  24.  Road  excel- 
lent. Inn,  near  the  Luke. 

Rouciglioney  R.  M.  10.  Road  excel- 
lent. Inn.  The  Aquila  Ncra  and 
the  Leone  a'Oru. 

6th  Montefiasconey  R.  M.  27.  Road  ex- 
cellent. Inn,  outside  of  the  Town . 

Acquapcndente,  R.  M.  21.  Road  ex- 
cellent. Inn,  the  Post  house , and 
not  good. 

7th  La  Sea  la  f R.  M.  12.  Rond  excel- 
lent, the  bed  of  the  torrent  ex- 
cepted. Inn,  a single  house. 

BuonconventOf  R.  M.  16.  Road  ex- 
cellent. Inn,  Lc  Cheval  Anglais. 

9th  Siena,  R.  M.  16.  Road  excellent. 
Inn,  IJAigle  Nnir . 

Poggibonsif  R.  M.  16.  Road  excel- 
lent. Inn,  Albergo  della  Corona. 

0th  Florence,  R.  M.  24.  Road  excellent. 

10th  Pistoja,  R.  M.  20.  Road  good.  Inn, 
La  Locanda  di  Londra. 

Lucca,  It.  M.  25.  Road  good.  Inn, 
La  Croce  di  Malta. 

11th  Massa,  R.M.  25.  Road  good.  Inn, 
Hotel  des  qua  tre  Nations. 

12th  Sarzana,  R.  M.  14.  First  seven 
miles  a narrow,  rough,  and,  in  wet 
weather,  a swampy  road,  which 
may  be  avoided  by  going  through 
Carrara.  Inn,  Hotel  de  Londres. 

La  Speziaf  R.  M.  134.  At  a short 
distance  beyond  Sarzana,  Tra- 
vellers cross  the  Magra. 1 Road 
good,  but  it  crosses  the  beds  of 
two  small  torrents.  Inn  at  La 
Spezia,  L' Hotel  de  PUnivei's. 

13th  Borghettoy  R.  M.  14.  A high  hill 
beyond  La  Spezia ; after  passing 
which  the  road  descends  to  the 
side  of  the  Magra  Inn  at  Bor- 
ghetto,  L'Europa.  The  Passage  of 
a part  of  the  Apenuine,  called  the 


1 The  passage-boat  is  a tolerably  good  one ; 
and  according  to  the  tariff  every  four-wheel 


Bracco,  commences  at  Borghetto, 
and  terminates  at  Sestri. 

14th  Sestri,  R.  M.  20.  Inn,  Hotel  de  la 
belle  Europe.  From  Borghetto  to 
Matt arana  is  an  ascent  of  eight 
miles  ; the  inclination  of  the  road 
being  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Simplon ; hut  the  width  is  not 
so  great.  Mattarana  contains  a 
small  Inn, where  Travellers,  in  case 
of  necessity,  might  sleep.  Hence 
the  ascent  continues  for  four 
miles:  the  road  being  cutthrough 
rocks  of  marble,  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  mountain ; and  as  this  part 
of  the  passage  is  unsheltered,  it 
would,  in  stormy  weather,  be 
dangerous.  The  descent  to  Sestri 
is  in  length  about  eight  miles; 
and,  with  regard  to  smoothness 
and  hardness,  the  whole  road  from 
Borghetto  to  Sestri  is  perfection. 

15th  Rut  a,  R.  M.  15.  Inn,  Gran  Bre- 
tagnaf  a small  breakfasting-place. 
From  Sestri  the  road  lies  on  the 
sea-shore  as  far  as  Chiavari,  where 
it  begins  to  ascend  another  branch 
of  the  Apennine,  and  is  again  cut 
though  marble  rocks  at  the  brink 
of  a precipice  which  overhangs 
the  sea.  About  midway  between 
Sestri  and  Ruta  it  passes  through 
two  Grottoes,  delved  in  a rock  of 
a hard  yellow  marble.  Near  these 
Grottoes  there  is  a sad  want  of 
parapet-walls.  On  coming  to 
Ruta,  the  road  passes  through 
another  Grotto,  the  length  of 
which  is  very  considerable. 

Genoa,  R.  M.  15.  The  goodness  of 
the  road  between  Sestri  and  Cbia- 
vari,  and  thence  to  Genoa,  cannot 
be  exceeded  even  in  Italy;  where 
fine  roads  are  now  almost  universal. 

16th  Roncaf  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  La  Croce 
di  Malta , and  very  comfortable. 
Road  excellent  : it  passes  for  five 
miles  through  a flat  country,  and 
then  ascends  a lofty  mountain  of 
the  Apennine,  not  exposed  to 
every  blast  of  wind,  like  the  old 
road  over  the  Borghetto  : but  se- 
curely sheltered  throughout  the 
whole  Passage,  which  terminates 
at  Ronca. 

Novi,  R.  M.  20.  Inn,  Hotel  de  l* Eu- 
rope. The  road,  which  is  flat  and 
good,  passes  through  a lovely  little 
valley,  almost  circular,  and  em- 
bellished by  a waterfall. 

17th  Alessandria,  R.  M.  12.  Inn,  Grande 
Albei'go  d' Italia.  Road  good. 

Astif  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  II Leone  tl'Oro . 
Road  good. 


carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  pays  three  francs 
for  the  passage. 
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uays. 

18th  Poerino , R.  M.  15.  Inn,  L' Angelo. 
From  Asti  hither  there  is  a gentle 
descent  almost  the  whole  way. 
Road  good. 

Turin,  R.  M.  12.  Road  excellent. 

19th  S.  Ambrogio,  R.  M.  12$.  Inn,  La 
Vignn.  Road  excellent. 

Susa,  R.  M.  10.  Inn,  La  Post  a.  Road 
good. 

20th  Lanslebourg,  R.  M.  20.  Inn,  Hotel 
Royal.  Road  excellent  to  the  first 
Post-house.  Hours,  in  ascending, 
two  and  a half.  Near  the  Valley 
embellished  with  a pretty  minia- 
ture Lake,  an  Avalanche  seems  to 
have  fallen  lately,  the  trees  and 
fences  being  broken  by  immense 
masses  of  snow ; but  the  road  re- 
mains uninjured.  Hours,  in  as- 
cending from  the  first  Post-house 
to  La  Grande  Croix,  about  two 
and  a half.  Road  excellent,  and 
thus  far  free  from  snow.  From 
La  Grande  Croix  to  Lanslebourg, 
some  snow  in  the  road,  and  an 
immense  quantity  on  each  side. 
Time  employed  ingoing,  Iwo  hours 
and  fifty  minutes.  Hcyond  the 
Post-house  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance, the.  road  on  the  loth  of  May 
was  a sheet  of  ice,  bordered  with 
walls  of  snow  twenty  feet  high  ; 
and  the  Lake  of  Mont-Cenis 
was  completely  frozen. 

Modane,  R.  M.  14.  Inn,  Le  Lion 
d’Or.  The  road  from  Lanslebourg 
to  Modane  suffered  by  the  last  in- 
clement winter;  one  of  the  Gal- 
leries gave  way  ; and  considerable 
quantities  of  earth  fell  from  the 
heights  above  it.  These  mischiefs, 
'however,  are  repaired. 

21st  S.  Jean-de- Maurienue,  R.  M.  20. 
Inn,  L’  Hotel  de  l' Europe.  Road 
excellent. 

Aiguebelle,  R.  M.  16.  Inn,  l.'  Hdtel 
de  l’ Union.  Road  excellent. 

22nd  Montmilian , K.  M.  14.  Inn,  La 
Paste.  Road  excellent. 

Chambery,  R.  M.  10.  Inn,  Hdtel  du 
petit  Paris.  Road  excellent. 

23rd  Pont-de- U e auv oisin,  R.  M.  24.  Inn, 
La  Paste.  Road  excellent. 

La  Tour-du-Pin , R.  M.  16.  Inn, 
Hotel  Cholat.  Road  requires  some 
trifling  repairs. 

24th  La  Verpilliere,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  Le 
Chapeau  rouge. 

Lyon,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  H&teldu  Pare. 
Road  tolerable. 

25th  S.  Georges,  R. M.  24.  'Inn,  Hotel 
dn  Chine  verd.  Road  tolerable. 

Macon,  R.  M.  20.  Inn,  Hdtel  de 
C Europe.  Road  in  bad  condition. 

26th  Tournus,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  Le  Sauvage. 
Road  bad. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  R.  M.  16.  Inn, 
Let  trois  Faisans.  Road  better 
than  near  Macon. . 


isajs. 

27th  La  Rochepot,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  Le 
Chevreuit.  Road  badly  paved  for 
two  miles  beyond  Chalons,  and 
afterwards  tolerable. 

Arnay,  R.  M.  20.  Inn,  La  Croix 
Rlanche. 

28th  Saulicu,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  La  Paste. 

Rouvray , R.  M.  14.  Inn,  L'ancienne 
Poste. 

29th  Vermanton . R.  M.  27.  Inn,  com- 
fortless. Road  had. 

Auxerre,  R.  M.  16.  Inn,  Hotel  de 
Beaune.  Road  tolerable. 

30th  Joigny,  R.  M.  19.  Inn.  Hotel  des 
Cinq  Mineurs.  Road  tolerable ; 
some  part  of  it  paved. 

Sens,  R.  M.  18.  Inn,  L’Ecu.  Road 
heavy,  and  ill  kept. 

31st  Fossard,  R.  M.  23.  Inn,  La  Poste. 
Some  part  of  the  road  is  paved, 
the  rest  heavy  and  ill  kept. 

Milan,  R.  M.  23.  Inn,  /.’Hotel  de 
France.  Near  Mllun  the  road  is 
paved,  and  in  had  condition. 

32d  Montgiron,  R.  M.  18.  Inn , La  Ville 
de  Lyon.  Road  indifferent. 

Paris,  R.  M.  15.  Road  tolerably  good. 
33d  Beaumont,  R.  M.20.  Inn,  Le  Paon. 
Road  paved,  and  well  kept. 

Noailles,  R.  M.  16.  Inn,  Hotel  de 
Calais.  Road  tolerably  good. 

34th  Marseille-sur-T Oise,  R.  M.  24.  Inn, 
L'Epde  lloyale.  Road  tolerably 
good. 

Poix,  R.  M.  16.  Inn,  Le  Bcrceau 
d’Or.  Road  good. 

35tb  Abbeville,  R.  M.  26.  Inn,  La  Tite 
de  Boeuf.  Road  good. 

Bernay,  R.&L  13.  Inn,  La  Poste. 
Road  good. 

36th  Samer,  It.  M.  27.  Inn,  La  Tele  de 
Boeuf.  Road  good,  except  the 
pavement  and  hill  in  the  Town  of 
Montreuil. 

Boulogne,  R.  M.  14.  Inn,  Hdtel  du 
Nord.  Road  good. 

37th  Calais,  R.  M.  22.  Inn,  Roberts’s 
Hotel.  Road  good. 

Number  of  Roman  miles,  1236. 

Number  of  English  miles,  from  Calais 
to  London  by  the  Steam  packet,  126. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  with  any  de- 
gree of  precision,  the  distance  from  Naples 
to  Calais ; because  French  posts  are  not 
all  of  the  same  length  ; and  the  length  of 
Italian  posts  varies  materially:  added  to 
which,  there  are  no  milestones  placed 
regularly  in  any  part  of  the  Route ; 
and  consequently  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  number  of 
Roman  miles  from  one  stage  to  another 
may  sometimes  be  erroneous : but  the 
state  of  the  roads  in  May  1827  (after  a long 
series  of  heavy  rain)  is  given  with  ac- 
curacy; and  the  best  Inns  are  recapitu- 
lated. for  the  convenience  of  Persons  who 
travel  en  voilurier. 

The  following  Route,  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  precedes  it,  is  given  for  the 
d » 3 
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benefit  of  persons  who  travel  en  voiturier. 
and  who'  may  wish  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  roads,  during  the 
height  of  summer,  in  Italy  nnd  France, 
at  the  present  moment,  1835;  and  who 
may  iikewise  wish  to  know  what  Inns  are 
at  present  the  most  comfortanle. 

ROUTE,  EN  'VOITURIER,  FROM  ROME, 
THROUGH  VOLTERRA,  PISA,  LUCCA,  GE- 
NOA, TURIN,  MONT-CEN1S,  AND  CHAM- 
t BERY,  TO  TAHIS  AND  CALAIS,  WITH 
AN  ENGLISH  POST-CHAISE  AND  FOUR 
HORSES. 

1 1st  Boccano.  Dining  place.  Inn,  La 
Pasta,  and  much  improved. 

Rnnciglione.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
II  Leone  tP  Ora,  and  tolerably 
good. 

2d  Viterbo.  Dining  place.  Inn,  L'Aquila 
Neva,  and  very  comfortable. 

Bolsena.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
L’Aigle  rPOr,  and  tolerable.  View 
of  the  Lake  from  the  Inn  very  beau- 
tiful. 

3d  La  Novella.  Dining  place.  Inn,  a 
single  house  ; small,  but  clean  and 
comfortable.  The  person  who  built 
this  Inn,  likewise  built  at  Ponte 
Centiuo  another,  which,  though 
small,  is  clean. 

La  Scata.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  a 
single  house,  containing  clean 
beds,  but  not  a very  good  larder. 

4th  Bnonconvento.  Dining  place.  Inn, 

Le  Chevul  Anglais , and  tolerably 
good. 

Siena.  Sleeping  place.  hvn, L’Aquila 
Ncra , and  very  comfortable. 

5th  Volterra.  Dining  place.  Inn,  La 
Croce  di  Malta.  Distance  from 
Siena  about  thirty  miles. 

Poggibousi.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
Albergo  della  Corona,  and  very 
comfortable.  Distance  from  Vol- 
terra to  Poggibonsi  about  twenty 
miles.1 

6tli  La  Scala  di  Pisa.  Dining  place. 
Inn,  La  Pasta,  and  better  to 
dine  than  to  sleep  at. 

Ponte  iPEra.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
L' Albergo  Grande,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

7th  Pisa.  Dining  place.  Inn,  L' Albergo 
dell’  Ussero,  remarkably  well  re- 
gulated,  and  comfortable. 

Lucca,  sleeping  place.  Inn,  L’Eu- 
ropa ; clean,  well  furnished,  and 
provided  with  a good  cook. 

8th  Pietrasanta.  Dining  place.  Inn, 
La  Posta,  and  good. 


1 The  most  direct  way  of  going  from  Siena 
to  Volterra  and  Pisa  is  by  the  new  Road,  lately 
constructed  between  the  last-named  City  and 
Volterra ; as,  by  taking  that  Road,  Travellers 


Sarzana.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
Hotel  lie  Londres,  and  good.  The 
boat  which  conveys  carriages  over 
the  Magra  is  safe  ; and  Travellers 
should,  at  all  seasons,  prefer  going 
ill  this  boat  to  fording  the  river. 
Passage-money  three  francs,  fora 
carriage  with  four  horses. 

9th  La  Spezia.  Dining  place.  Inn, 
L'Hotel  de  I’Univers,  and  very 
comfortable. 

Burghetto.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
L'Hotel  de  1' Europe,  and  tolerably 
comfortable. 

10th  Sestri.  Dining  and  sleeping  place ; 
as  the  passage  of  the  Bracco  be- 
tween Borghetto  and  Sestri  oc- 
cupies nearly  a whole  day.  Inn. 
Hotel  de  la  Belle  Europe,  and 
good. 

11th  Bata.  Dining  place.  Inn,  LuGrande 
Bretagna,  small. 

Genoa.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Hotel 
de  la  Croix  de  Malle,  and  ex- 
cellent. 

12th  Ronca.  Dining  place.  Inn,  La 
Croce  di  Malta,  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 

Novi.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Hotel 
de  P Europe,  and  good. 

13th  Alessandria.  Dining  place.  Inn, 
Grande  Albergo  d’ Italia. 

Asti.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  II Leone 
d’Oro,  and  tolerable.  The  other 
Inn,  Id  Albergo  Grande,  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  Italy. 

14th  Poirino.  Dining  place.  Inn,  small, 
but  very  clean  and  comfortable. 
Turin.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  the 
Pension  Suisse,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

15th  S.Atnbrogio.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
La  Vigna,  and  better  to  dine  than 
to  sleep  at. 

16th  Susa.  Diningplace.  Inn,  the  Hotel 
de  la  Poste,  and  good. 

Lanslebonrg.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
the  Hotel  Royal,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

17th  S.  Michel.  Diningplace.  Inn,  the 
Hotel  de  Londres,  and  very  com- 
fortable. 

Grande.  Maison.  Sleeping  place. 
This  is  a single  house;  and,  though 
vcij  small,  clean  and  comfortable. 
Being  the  Post-house,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  good  coach-houses. 

18th  Mattaverna.  Dining  place.  Inn, 
the  Hotel  de  la  Poste,  and  very 
comfortable. 

Chambdry.  Sleeping  place.  Inn, 
L'Hotel  du  petit  Paris,  and  good. 
19th  Pont-de-Beauvoisin.  Dining  place. 


avoid  going  round  through  Poggibonsi.  The 
distance  from  Volterra  to  Pisa  is  38  miles  of 
Tuscany,  as  already  mentioned. 


ROME  THROUGH  GENOA  TO  CALAIS.  [Italy 

Days. 
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Da;s.  Day*. 

Inn,  An  Poste,  and  a good  place  Pull's  Head,  and  remarkably  com- 

to  dine  at ; but  the  bed-rooms  are  fortable. 

damp.  Bernay.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  La 

Lm  Tour-du-Pin.  Sleeping  place.  Poste,  and  remarkably  comfortable. 

Inn,  Hotel  duCholat,  and  tolerably  33d  Montreuil.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Hotel 
good.  de  la  Cour  de  Prance,  and  good. 

20tb  S. Laurent- des- Mures.  Dining  place.  Samer.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  La  ’Pete 

Inn,  Hotel  des  quatre  Fontaines,  de  Poeuf,  and  very  comfortable, 

very  clean,  but  the  larder  is  not  34th  Boulogne.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Hotel 
well  supplied.  du  Nord,  and  remarkably  com- 

Lyon.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Hotel  fortable. 

du  Parc,  and  very  comfortable.  Calais.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  the 

21st  Fillefranche.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Hotel  Royal,  kept  by  Roberts,  and 

Hotel  du  Faucon,  and  good.  remarkably  comfortable. 

Maison- Blanche.  Sleeping  place.  During  the  summer  of  1835,  the  road 
Inn,  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  re-  from  Rome  to  Ronciglione  was  in  excel- 
markably clean  and  comfortable.  lent  condition;  thence  to  Viterbo  per- 
22d.  Saint  A lb  in.  Dining  place.  Inn,  fectly  good;  and  between  Viterbo  and 
L'Hotel  de  l'  ancienne  Poste;  Radicofani  good,  except  the  bed  of  the 
small,  but  clean.  torrent,  which  is  always  rough.  From 

Tournus.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  Le  Radicotani  to  Genoa  the  whole  of  the 
Sauvage,  and  tolerably  good.  road  was  excellent ; and  from  Genoa  to 

23d  Chalons-sur-Saone.  Dining  place.  Turin  equally  so.  At  Genoa  it  was  ne- 
Inn,  Let  trois  Faisuns,  and  very  cessary  for  Travellers  going  to  Turin  and 
comfortable.  Paris  to  have  their  passports  examined 

La  Ruchepot.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  and  signed  at  the  Police-Office ; for  which 
La  Poste , small,  but  comfortable,  the  fees  demanded  were  about  five  francs. 
24th  Arnay.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Hotel  It  was  likewise  necessary  to  have  the 
de  la  Poste,  and  good.  signature  of  the  French  Consul  at  Turin, 

Saulieu.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  La  which  costs  nothing.  From  Turin  to 
Poste,  and  good.  ^ Lanslehourg  the  road  was  excellent;  and 

25th  Rouvray.  Dining  place.  Inn,  L' Ho-  equally  so  to  Pont-de-Beauvoisin ; from 
tel  de  C ancienne  Poste,  and  very  that  Town  to  La  Tour-du-Pin  the  road 
comfortable:  it  is  kept  by  the  was  good,  though  hilly;  and  thence  to 
children  of  the  late  Post-master.  Lyon  excellent ; from  Lyon  to  Ville- 
Fermanton.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  franchc,  the  ascent  is  somewhat  rapid  ; 
La  Madeleine , and  so  bad  that  it  but  the  road  was  good  all  the  way  to 
ought  to  be  avoided.  Chalons,  a piece  of  rough  pavtf  on  ap- 

26'th  Auxerre.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Hotel  proaebing  that  town  excepted.  From 
de  Beaune,  and  remarkably  com-  Chalons  to  Chissey  the  road  was  good; 
fortable.  _ and  thence,  by  La  Rochepot  and  Arnay 

Joigny.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  I.es  to  Saulieu,  very  good,  it  being  now  a 
Cinq  Mineurs,  and  very  comfort-  post-road^  which  was  not  the  case  for- 
able.  incrly.  From  Saulieu  to  Avallon,  and 

27th  Sens.  Dining  place.  Inn,  L’Ecu,  about  half  a mile  beyond  the  latter  town, 
and  very  comfortable.  great  improvements  have  been  made  in 

Fossartl.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  An  the  road  ; but  near  Lucy-le-Bois improve- 
Poste,  and  good.  nients  are  still  needful.  From  I.ucy-le- 

28th  Melnn.  Dining  place.  Inn.  L'Hotel  Bois  to  Melun  the  road  was  good  (a  few 
de  France,  and  remarkably  com-  pieces  of  rough  pavd  excepted);  this 
fortable.  would  not,  however,  have  been  the  case 

Montgernn.  Sleeping  place.  Inn,  in  winter;  and  from  M^lun  to  the  pretty 
L’Hotel  de  la  Chasse,  and  good.  village  of  Montg^ron,  the  road  was  good. 
29th  Paris.  Dining  place.  Inn,  L'Hotel  Montg^ron  is  only  five  leagues  distant 
de  Hungerford,  Rue  Caumartin,  from  Paris,  to  which  Metropolis  a new 
No.  31.  Clean,  quiet,  and  fur-  approach  has  been  lately  made,  by  means 
nished  with  an  excellent  cook.  of  a handsome  iron  Bridge,  called  the 
30th  Beaumont.  Dining  place.  Inn,  Le  Pontd'Ivry;  and  Travellers  who  cross 
Paon,  and  good.  this  bridge,  and  go  through  Ivry  to  Paris, 

Noatlles.  Sleeping  place.  Inn ,H6tel  save  a full  hour. 
de  Calais ; small,  but  clean.  From  Rome  to  Calais,  including  the 

31st  Ma rseille- sur-l' Oise.  Dining  place,  passage  of  Mont-Cenis,  a drag-chain  is 
Inn,  L'Epde  de  France ; small,  but  unnecessary  for  any  carriage  not  iiurno- 
clean.  derately  loaded:  and  at  the  present  mo- 

Poix.  Sleeping  place.  Inn .Hdteldu  roent.  1835,  the  most  profitable  money 
Bercean  tCOr;  clean  ana  comfort-  for  a Traveller  going  en  voiturier,  to  take 
able;  but  no  lock-up  coach-house,  from  Rome,  is  Spanish  dollars;  which 
32d  Abbeville.  Dining  place.  Inn,  The  persons  passing  through  Genoa  to  Paris 
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should  convert  into  French  five-franc 
pieces  at  Genoa.1 

STATE  or  THE  ROAD  rROM  CALAIS  TO 
NAPLES  IN  1833. 

As  Travellers  may  derive  benefit  from 
knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  Roads 
in  France  and  Italy  during  the  winter  and 
spring  of  18.33,  the  following  account  of 
the  Author’s  journey  from  Calais  to  Na- 
ples at  that  period,  by  the  last-mentioned 
Route,  is  subjoined  : and  it  may  likewise 
be  useful  to  inform  Travellers  that  the 
Inns  specified  in  the  last-mentioned 
Route,  were  those  she  stopped  at  in  183.% 
with  the  exception  of  the  Albergo  del 
Moro,  now  the  Post-house,  at  Castel 
Fiorentino,  where  she  dined  on  her  way 
from  Ponte  d’  Era  to  Siena.  II  Moro , at 
Castel  Fiorentino,  is  a new  Inn,  which 
containsseveral  good  bed-rooms  furnished 
with  clean  beds.  The  larder  also  is  usu- 
ally well  supplied  ; and  here  may  be  had 
an  excellent  white  wine,  served  in  pecu- 
liarly shaped  tlasks,  with  necks  of  an 
extraordinary  length.  This  wine  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  salutary,  that  medicines, 
throughout  Tuscany,  are  commonly  ad- 
ministered in  it. 

The  Author  set  out  from  London  for 
Calais  on  the  39th  of  January,  1833,  and 
learnt,  from  dear-bought  experience, 
that  Travellers  should  not  trust  a Com- 
missionaire to  pass  their  baggage  through 
the  Calais  Custom-house,  but  attend  to 
the  business  themselves  ; as  the  Custom- 
house Officers  in  that  Port  were,  during 
the  year  1833,  unjustifiably  rigorous ; 
seizing  Ladies’  dresses  ; although  cut  out 
and  made  up,  the  immeuse  sleeves  then 
worn  excepted. 

The  whole  Road,  from  Calais  through 
Beauvais  to  Paris,  was,  during  the  winter 
and  early  part  of  spring,  1833,  in  very  bad 
condition  ; and  between  Paris  and  Mon- 
geron  almost  impassable,  owing  to  deep 
ruts  and  overpowering  quantities  of  mud. 
Through  Melun  to  Lyon  the  Road  was 
execrable  as  far  as  Arnay ; but  good, 
comparatively  speaking,  from  Saulieu  to 
Lyon  ; bad  from  Lvon  to  Pont-de-Beau- 
voisin;  but  good  thence  to  Chambdry: 
through  the  rest  of  Savoy  much  less  good 


1 Spanish  dollars  are  usually  current  for 
nearly  their  full  value  between  Rome  and  Ge- 
noa ; where  they  pass  for  five  lire  and  six  soldi 
of  that  town,  but  not  of  the  Sardinian  kingdom 
in  general.  Twenty  soldi  of  Genoa  make  one 
lira  of  Genoa.  Twenty-four  soldi  are  required 
to  make  a Sardinian  lira.  Spanish  dollars  may 
usually  be  exchanged  for  nearly  their  full  value 
at  Paris,  but  not  upon  the  road  between  that 
city  and  Genoa. 

* While  the  Author  of  this  Work,  in  March 
1833,  was  directing  her  Servants  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  placing  her  carriage  (one  of  El- 
liott’s construction)  in  a traineau  at  Lans-le- 
Bourg,  the  Landlord  of  the  Hotel  there  in- 
troduced to  her  notice  a Female  Peasant,  bom 
and  bred  at  Lans-ie-Bourg,  and,  according  to 


than  usual;  through  the  Maurienne. 
from  St.  Jean  onward,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  snow;  and  from  Modane  to  Lans-le 
Bourg  on  the  8th  of  March  almost  im- 
passable, owing  to  a great  fall  of  snow, 
and  a tempestuous  wind,  justly  denomin- 
ated by  the  natives  of  the  Alps  a Tour- 
mente;  as  it  lifts  the  fine  particles  of 
frozen  snow  into  the  air,  and  then  drives 
them,  with  terrific  violence,  into  the  eyes 
of  Travellers;  often  producing  blindness, 
and  sometimes  occasioning  death.  On 
On  the  8th  and  9th  of  March  Cenis 
was  impassable,  the  track  from  Lans-le- 
Bourg  onward  being  completely  lost  in 
snow ; but  on  tbe  10th  the  Courier 
passed  ; and  consequently  the  Author  of 
this  Work  ventured  to  put  herself  and  her 
carriage  into  one  traineau , her  female 
Servants  into  another,  anti  her  luggage, 
ole.  and  wheels,  into  a third  : and  then, 
y the  assistance  of  a powerful  mule  to 
each  traineau,  eight  Cantonniers  to  sup- 
port and  clear  the  way  for  the  carriage, 
and  others  to  take  care  of  the  Servants, 
wheels,  & c.,  she  was  fortunate  enough  to 
pass  tbe  Mountain  in  safety;  the  only 
inconvenience  she  sustained  being  that 
of  having  her  carriage  filled  hy  small  par- 
ticles of  frozen  snow;  as  she  was  fearful 
of  drawing  up  the  glasses,  lest  an  over- 
turn should  occur:  for  the  descent  into 
the  Valley  of  San  Niccolo,  and  that  part 
of  the  Gallery  beyond  it,  where  an  ava- 
lanche fell  some  time  since,  and  did  seri- 
ous mischief,  were  extremely  dangerous, 
notwithstanding  that  every  possible  care 
was  taken  by  the  Cantonniers.2  The 
traineaux  were  dismissed  at  a Refuge 
near  Molaretto,  instead  of  being  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Post-house  there ; a 
wrong  measure  ; because  the  Refuge  fur- 
nishes no  sort  of  lever  for  mounting  car- 
riages. The  Road  from  the  above-named 
Refuge  to  Susa  was  good  : and  the  Passage 
of  the  Mountain  from  Lans-le-Bourg  to 
Susa,  reckoning  a stop  to  purchase  bread 
and  wine  at  La  Grande  Croix,  and  an- 
other stop,  at  the  Refuge,  to  remount  the 
carriage,  occupied  nearly  12  hours. 

The  Road  from  Susa  to  Turin,  and 
from  Turin  to  Genoa,  was  good  ; though 
not  so  superb  as  usual : but  from  Genoa 


the  certificates  she  produced,  in  her  119th  year. 
Her  countenance  was  pleasing,  and  exempt 
from  those  deep  furrows  which  usually  mark 
extreme  old  age : her  eyes  were  expressive,  al- 
though they  had  a grayish  hue ; her  voice  was 
clear  and  strong  ; her  person  slim,  but  rather 
short ; and  her  manner  of  walking  announced 
strength  and  activity.  Her  hearing  was  perfect ; 
and  her  eyesight  good  : but  she  complained  very- 
much  of  not  being  able  to  see  quite  so  well  with 
one  eye  as  with  the  other.  She  said  she  had 
been  married  four  times,  without  having  any 
children  ; and  added  that,  throughout  her  long 
life,  Providence  had  blessed  her  with  uninter- 
rupted health.  She  was  living,  and  well,  in 
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to  Sestri,  and  by  the  Bracco  to  Spezia, 
Sarzana,  Carrara,  and  Pisa,  it  was  excel- 
lent; and  thence  to  Home  very  good. 
From  Rome  to  Naples  likewise  it  was 
good,  except  that  part  which  lies  between 
Capua  and  Naples,  and  to  avoid  which, 
Travellers  have  been  already  advised  to 
go  by  Caserta. 

The  time  employed  by  the  Author  in 
passing  the  Bracco,  with  a light  English 
Postchaise  and  four  horses,  was  as  fol- 
low’s : — 

Mounting  to  the  first  Post-house,  be- 
yond Sestri,  aided  by  extra  horses,  two 
hours.  Descending  to  Borghetto  three 
hours. 

Six  miles  may  be  saved  by  going  straight 
from  Pietra  Santa  to  Pisa,  instead  of  pas- 
sing through  Lucca;  and  the  straight 
road  is  perfectly  good. 

With  respect  to  the  roads  of  France, 
they  have  lately  been  so  much  neglected 
as  to  make  it  advisable  for  Persons  tra- 
velling from  Calais  to  Paris,  during  win- 
ter, to  go  by  W’ay  of  Amiens;  and  likewise 
for  Persons  travelling  at  the  same  season 
from  Paris  to  Lyon,  to  go  by  way  of 
Fontainebleau:  the  road  which  passes 
through  Amiens  being  less  affected  by 
winter  rains  than  that  which  passes 
through  Beauvais;  and  the  road  which 
passes  through  Fontainebleau  being  at 
every  season  better  than  that  which 
passes  through  Mllun, 


It  has  been  already  noticed,  under  the 
article  “ Passports/’  that  Travellers  go- 
ing from  Paris  into  Tuscany  must  have 
their  passports  signed  by  the  Tuscan  as 
well  as  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Paris  — a new  regulation. 


ROUTE,  EN  VOITURIER,  FROM  ROME, 
THROUGH  NICE  AND  MARSEILLE,  TO 
LYON  AND  PARIS. 

See  the  preceding  Route  so  far  as  Ge- 
noa. 

Days.  _L~T  j 

1st  From  Genoa,  sleep-  \ 

ing  place  * Savona. 


2d  Sleeping  place 
3d  Sleeping  place 
4th  Sleeping  place 
5th  Sleeping  place 
6‘th  Sleeping  place 
7th  Sleeping  place 
8th  Sleeping  place 
9th  Sleeping  place 
10th  Sleeping  place 
lltli  Sleeping  place 
12th  Sleeping  place 
13th  Sleeping  place 
14th  Sleeping  place 


I 


(Jneglia. 

Vmtimiglia. 

Nice. 

Cannes. 

Flassans. 

Pin. 

Marseille. 

Saint  Canat. 

Avignon. 

Muntelimart. 

Valence. 

Vienne. 

Lyon. 


From  Lyon  to  Paris,  see  the  preceding 
Route. 

A drag-chain  is  necessary,  between 
Genoa  and  Nice,  for  every  description  of 
carriage. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AUSTRIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Passports.  — Money  of  the  Imperial  Territories.  — Bankers’  Accounts.  — Vienna  Bank-bills.  — 
I rice  of  Post-horses,  &c.  in  the  Austrian-German  Dominions.  — Most  profitable  Money  Tra- 
vellers can  take  from  luscany  to  Germany — Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to  Venice  should 
have  their  Baggage  plumbed  at  Florence.  — Fees  to  Custom-house  Officers  at  Boiogna  and 
Venice.  — Price  of  Apartments  at  Hotels  in  Venice — of  Dinner  — of  a Gondola.  — Wages  of 
a Valet-de  place.  —•  Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Cou- 
riers. Milan.  — Lodging-houses. Hotels.  — Job-carriages.  — Hackney- coaches.  — -Valets-de- 
place.  Boxes  at  La  beala.  — Diligences.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter- Couriers.  — 
Vienna.  Pound-weight.  — Braccio.  — Shops. — Articles  best  worth  purchasing,  and  their 
prices.  — Expence  of  going  into  the  Parterre  at  the  Opera-House.  — Wages  of  a Valet-de- 
El?.?6,  ” Dackney-coaches.  — Sedan-chairs. — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter-Couriers.— 

^har8e  Posting.  — Prague.  — Articles  best  worth  purchasing.— 
Valet-de  place.  — Price  of  a Job-carriage.  — Hackney-coaches.  — Route  from  Flo- 
fh^.C.Lhriv^i.,Bo  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden,  to  Hamburg—  from  Florence, 

i 1e  ryIo1* aml  l*,e  Pass  °f  the  Brenner,  to  Augsburg  and  Wurtzburg. 
^*1  Lake  of  CJomo  over  the  Stelvio  to  Innspruck.  — Routes  from  Lindau 
Zl  Co_??tance  to  Feldkirch ; and  by  the  Arlberg  and  Finstermunz  to  Botzen  in 
yvinna  *■?  Salzburg  — ditto,  by  Mariazell  — from  Vienna  to  Venice  — from 
\ienna  to  Carlsbad  through  Egra  and  Zwoda  — from  Vienna  to  Baden  — from  Vienna  to 
Presburg  from  Deutsch-Altenburg  to  Belgrade  — from  Presburg  to  Kaschau  and  Tokay  — 
from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  — Quicksilver  Mine  at  Idria. 


No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
without  exhibiting  a passport,  signed  by 
an  Austrian  Ambassador/ 


i Persons  who  travel  with  their  own  carriage 
m those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  roads  are 
rough,  and  the  ruts  deep,  should  be  careful  to 


MONEY  COINED  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  TER- 
RITORIES. 

Gold.  Souverain — worth,  in  Austria, 
florins  13,  kr€utzers  20,  con- 
vention money. 

have  their  axletrees  precisely  the  same  length 
with  those  of  post-carriages  belonging  to  the 
country. 
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Half-souverain  — - florins,  6 kr. 

40. 

Imperial  ducat  — florins  4,  kr. 

30. 

Silver.  Imperial  crown  — florins  2. 

Imperial  florin  — florins  1. 

Half-florin  — kr.  30. 

Piece  of  krCutzers  20. 

Ditto  of  krSutzers  10. 

Ditto  of  krfintzers  5. 

Ditto  of  groschen  1 — kr.  3. 

Italian  crown  — florins  2. 

Italian  half-crown  — florins  1. 

Livre  of  Austria  — kr.  20. 

Half-livrc  — kr.  10. 

Quarter  of  a livre  — kr.  5. 

Copper.  Piece  of  kreutzers  6. 

Groschen  1 — kr.  3. 

Piece  of  krgutzers  2. 

KrSutzer  — worth  deniers  4. 

Half-krCutzer  — deniers  2. 

Bankers'  accounts  are  kept  throughout 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria  Proper,  in 
aper  florins  and  krSutzers.  Care  should 
e taken  to  distinguish  between  the  good 
silver  florin,  and  the  paper  florin,  which 
is  so  much  depreciated  that  five  paper 
florins  are  not  more  than  equal  to  two 
good  ones.  The  good  florin  is  worth 
from  24 d.  to  25 \d.  English  ; and  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  paper  florin  is  worth 
about  9irf.  English.  The  good  florin  con- 
tains 60  kreutzers;  and  t he  depreciated 
florin  contains  also  60  kreutzers,  equally 
depreciated.1  In  fact  the  copper  money 
has  received  a second  depreciation;  so 
that  a piece  marked  “ 30  kreutzers,” 
passes  only  for  six  paper  kreutzers  : but 
there  has  lately  been  a new  copper  coin- 
age, which  is  current ; and  a plated 
coinage  of  three-kr€utzer  pieces,  with 
a base  silver  coinage  of  monev,  worth 
from  two  to  six  kreutzers.  There  are 
likewise  paper  notes  of  one,  two,  fi\’e, 
10,  20  depreciated  florins.  The  silver 
coin  most  in  use  is  the  zwanziger,  cir- 
culated and  known  by  that  name  even  in 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  States:  where 
it  passes  for  20  kreutzers.  The  zwanziger 
circulates  also  in  Bavaria,  where  it 
passes  for  24  Bavarian  kreutzers  i and 
the  Austrian  florin  in  Bavaria  passes  for 
one  Bavarian  florin  and  12  kreutzers. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES  IN  THE  AUSTRIAN 

GERMAN  DOMINIONS. 

The  price  of  draught-horses  thoughout 
the  Austrian  Dominions,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany,  is  fixed  in  the  different 
monies  of  the  respective  countries. 

In  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia,  the 
charge  for  each  draught-horse  was,  in 


. 1 The  above  statement,  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  paper  florins,  &c.  was  perfectly  correct, 
during  the  year  1827 : but  whether  it  still  be 


1827,  one  paper  florin  per  German  mile, 
or  two  paper  florins  per  post. 

A German  post  usually  is  about  two 
German  miles;  and  one  German  mile  is 
about  four  English  miles  and  a half. 

A German  Postillion,  like  those  of 
Fiance  and  Italy,  expects  more  than  his 
legal  claim  ; and  seems  to  think  he  has 
a right  to  as  much  per  post  for  himself,  as 
Post-masters  charge  per  horse:  indeed, 
if  he  drive  three  horses,  he  expects  to 
receive,  per  post,  one  third  more  than 
the  price  for  each  horse;  and  if  he  re- 
ceive at  the  rate  of  one  florin  and  a half 
per  post,  for  each  of  his  horses,  he  will 
drive  nearly  as  fast  as  an  English  postil- 
lion. 

The  road  tax  costs  from  10  to  30kr€ut- 
zers  per  post.  Thus  the  expense  of  tra- 
velling post  in  the  Austrian-German  do- 
minions is,  in  English  money,  about 
seven-pence  or  seven-pence  halfpennr, 
per  English  mile.  The  roads,  generally 
speaking,  are  good.  The  price  of  post- 
horses  varies  from  time  to  time. 

The  Post-master  at.  Vienna  cannot  fur- 
nish Post-horses  without  an  Order  from 
the  Chancery. 

A carriage  conveying  but  two  persons, 
and  but  one  trunk,  is  allowed  to  trarei 
with  two  horses  only  ; and  carriages  with 
four  inside  places,  and  two  trunks,  are 
seldom  compelled  to  travel  with  more 
than  four  horses. 

Persons  who  intend  travelling  from 
Rome  through  Florence  to  Venice,  and 
thence  to  Vienna,  or  any  other  part  of 
Germany  under  Austrian  government, 
should  provide  themselves,  at  Rome,  with 
as  many  Napoleons  as  they  may  be  likely 
to  want  between  that  city  and  the  con- 
fines of  Germany  ; and  they  should  also 
endeavour  to  purchase,  of  the  money- 
changers at  Florence,  souverains  and  iiii- 

Eerial  sequins  sufficient  for  the  imperial 
>orainions  in  Germany. 

From  the  commencement  of  Saxony  to 
the  town  of  Hamburg,  Napoleons  are  the 
most  profitable  money  for  Travellers. 

Persons  going  from  Tuscany  to  Venice, 
should  have  their  baggage  plumbed  at 
Florence;  which  operation  usually  costs 
about  five  pauls. 

At  the  gate  of  Bologna  the  Custom- 
house officers  expect  a present  of  five  pauls 
per  carriage:  and  at  Ferrara,  on  quitting 
the  town,  Travellers  are  expected  to  make 
the  same  present. 

VENICE. 

i 

Good  apartments,  containing  from  six 
to  eight  beds,  cannot  usually  be  procured, 


so,  or  not,  the  Author  of  this  Work  is  unable 
to  ascertain, 
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at  either  of  the  principal  Inns,  for  less 
than  a Napoleon  per  night.  Breakfast, 
for  masters,  costs  two  francs  a head  — 
dinner  five  francs  — and  the  charge,  per 
head,  for  servants,  by  the  day,  is  six 
francs. 

A gondola,  with  only  one  Gondoliere , 
costs  four  francs  per  day;  and  contains, 
in  its  cabin,  four  persons;  who  may  se- 
cure themselves  from  rain ; these  boats 
being  conveniently  fitted  up  with  awn- 
iugs,  glasses,  and  Venetian  minds:  they 
are  likewise  furnished  with  handsome 
lanterns  at  night. 

The  wages  of  a Valet-de-place  is  from 
four  to  five  francs  a day. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  at 
Venice  are,  gold  chains,  seals,  &c.,  sold 
by  weight,  according  to  the  price  of  gold 
— necklaces,  and  other  personal  orna- 
ments, made  with  very  small  beads  of  va- 
rious colours  — wax  caudles  — Mocha 
coffee  — chocolate — books,  and  maps. 

In  the  Piazza  San  Lucca  there  is  an 
Apothecary's  Shop,  where  prescriptions 
are  accurately  made  up,  according  to  the 
London  Pharmacopaeia.  One  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  establishment,  Sig.  Giu- 
seppe Ancillo,  a most  intelligent  and 
obliging  person,  having  been  in  England, 
is  familiar  with  the  English  language  and 
customs  : and  moreover  ready  at  all  times 
to  render  to  the  English  in  Venice  any 
service  in  his  power., 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday , at  eight  in  the  morning , arrives 
the  Courier  from  Padua  — at  ten  arrive 
letters  from  Vienna,  Trieste,  &c. ; Milan, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Monday , at  eight  in  the  morning , arrive 
letters  from  Padua.  Vicenza,  &c.  — at  ten 
from  Vienna  — and  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon from  Milan,  Brescia,  Verona, 
France.  Switzerland,  Spain,  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol,  Ger- 
many Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical  State, 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  Duchy 
of  Modena. 

Tuesday , at  eight  in  the  morning , arrive 
letters  from  Padua,  Vicenza,  &c.  — and 
at  ten  from  Vienna,  Milan,  Verona,  &c., 
and  Tuscany. 

Wednesday , at  eight  in  the  morning , 
arrive  letters  from  Padua — and  at  ten 
from  Vienna,  Trieste,  Milan,  Verona, 
&<l,  Genoa,  and  Piedmont. 

Thursday , at  eight  in  the  morning , 
arrive  letters  from  Padua,  and  Rovigo — 
at  ten  from  Vienna,  Milan,  Verona,  &c., 
France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  Netherlands  — and  at  four 
in  the  afternoon , from  Ferrara,  the  Ec- 
clesiastical State,  Naples,  and  Modena. 

Friday , at  eight  in  the  morning , arrive 
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letters  from  Padua  — and  at  ten  from  Vi- 
enna, Trieste,  &c. : Milan,  Mantua,  &c. ; 
Tuscany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Germany. 

Saturday , at  eight  in  the  morning , ar- 
rive letters  from  Padua — and  at  10  from 
Vienna,  and  Milan. 

Sunday , at  three  in  the  afternoon , go 
letters  for  Vienna^  Mestr£,  Treviso,  &c. ; 
Trieste,  Milan,  Verona,  Vicenza,  &c.  — » 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon , for  Padua. 

Monday , at  three  in  the  afternoon , go 
letters  for  Milan,  Padua,  Vicenza,  Ve- 
rona, &c.  — and  at  six  in  the  afternoon 
for  Vienna,  and  the  intermediate  cities. 

Tuesday y at  noon , go  letters  for  Ferrara, 
the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Naples,  and  Mo- 
dena — at  three  in  the  afternoon  for 
Vienna,  and  Milan — and  at  six  in  the 
afternoon , for  Padua. 

Wednesday , at  six  in  the  afternoon , go 
letters  for  Milan,  Verona,  Mantua,  Par- 
ma, Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzerland,  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Great.  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Tyrol,  Hamburg  and 
Germany,  Vienna,  Mestrfe,  Treviso,  &c. ; 
Trieste,  and  Padua. 

Thursday , at  three  in  the  afternoon , go 
letters  for  Vienna,  Milan,  &c. — and  at 
six  in  the  afternoon  for  Padua. 

Friday , at  noon , go  letters  for  Padua, 
Ferrara,  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  Na- 
ples, and  Modena  — at  three  in  the  after- 
noon for  Milan,  Vicenza,  Verona,  &c. — 
and  at  six  in  the  evening  for  Vienna, 
Mestr&,  Treviso,  &c.,  and  Trieste. 

Saturday , at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening , go  letters  for  the  Ecclesiastical 
State,  Naples,  Milan,  Verona,  xMantua, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Tuscany,  Brescia,  Ber- 
gamo, Piedmont,  Genoa,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Great  Britain, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Tyrol,  Hamburg, 
and  Germany;  Padua,  Treviso,  Vienna, 
and  Trieste. 

The  Post-office  is  always  open  from 
eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon ; and,  on  some  days  of  the  week, 
till  a later  hour. 

MILAN. 

Lodging-houses  in  this  City  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  very  high-priced.  Hotels, 
are  expensive.  A job-carriage  usually 
costs  from  15  to  16  francs  per  day ; and  the 
price  of  Fiacres  is  the  same  as  at  Paris.  A 
Valet-de-nlace , if  hired  for  a very  short 
time,  and  expected  to  act  as  a Cicerone^ 
commonly  demands  five  francs  per  day;, 
and  the  expense  of  a good  box,  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  persons,  at 
La  Scalaf  on  .Sundays,  seldom  amounts  to 
less  than  from  25  to  30  francs,  entrance- 
money  inclusive;  which  is  one  franc  and 
a half  per  head;  but,  on  other  days,  a 
box  may  frequently  be  hired  for  10  francs. 
The  price  per  head  for  admittance  to  the 
Parterre  is  one  franc  and  a half. 
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The  Post-office  is  open  every  day  from 
nine  o’clock  a.m.  to  nine  p.m. 

Diligences  set  out  from  the  Post-office 
daily,  during  .summer,  at  three  o’clock 
a.m.  for  Como;  arriving  there  at  seven 
a.m.  in  time  for  the  Steam-boat,  which 
starts  for  the  head  of  the  Lake;  and  going 
back  to  Milan  in  the  afternoon  immedi- 
ately on  the  return  of  the  Steam- boat.  A 
Traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time  may,  by 
the  aid  of  this  conveyance,  leave  Milan  at 
daybreak,  enjoy  the  scenery  on  both  sides 
of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  return  to  Milan 
to  sleep  : thus  accomplishing  the  excur- 
sion in  less  than  24  hours. 

A Diligence  starts  from  Milan  every 
morning,  Sundays  and  other  Festivals 
excepteo,  at  six  o’clock,  for  Sesto  Calende; 
meeting  there  the  Steam-boat  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  about  noon ; and  return- 
ing to  Milan  about  eight  o’clock  p.m. 

A Diligence  likewise  goes  to  Lecco, 
whence  starts  another  Steam-boat,  which 
also  navigates  the  Lake  of  Como.  The 
Lecco  Branch  of  this  Lake  deserves  notice. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday,  arrive  letters  from  Switzerland. 

Monday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turin,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe. 

Tuesday,  from  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany, 
Switzerland^  &c. 

Wed  nesd  ay, /r<m  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  as  on  Monday. 

Friday,  from  Genoa,  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  as  on  Mondav  — and  from  Tuscany, 
Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  German)',  other 

I tarts  of  northern  Europe,  and  Switzer- 
and. 

Saturday,  from  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Sunday,  at  11  in  the  morning,  go  letters 
for  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Monday,  at  sir  in  the  afternoon , for 
Venice,  &c. — at  nine  in  the  evenitig  for 
Genoa,  Spain,  &c. — and  at  ten  for  Turin, 
France,  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Tuesday,  at  11  in  the  morning , for 
Switzerland. 

* Wednesday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon , 
for  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  — 
at  sir  in  the  afternoon  for  Venice,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe 
— at  nine  in  the  evening  for  Florence, 
Rome,  Naples,  Genoa,  &c.  — - and  at  ten 
for  Turin,  France,  Great  Britain,  &c.  as 
on  Monday. 

Thursday,  for  Switzerland. 

Saturday,  at  nine  in  the  evening , for 
Genoa,  &c.,  as  on  Monday  — and  at  ten 
for  Venice,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of 
northern  Europe  ; Florence,  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Turin,  France,  Great  Britain,  &c. 
as  on  Wednesday. 

The  Post-office  is  opened , at  nine  in  the 
morning,  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
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Wednesday  — at  11  every  Thursday — and 
at  nine  every  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day : and  it  is  shut , at  six  in  the  evening, 
every  Monday  — at  nine,  every  Tuesday 

— at  10,  every  Wednesday  anil  Saturday 

— at  three,  every'  Thursday  and  Sunday  — 
and  at  nine,  every  Friday. 

VIENNA. 

The  pound-weight  at  Vienna  is  18 
ounces ; and  the  common  measure,  called 
a braccio , is  somewhat  longer  than  that 
of  Florence. 

The  Shops  in  this  City  are  richly  fur- 
nished ; and  the  articles  best  worth  pur- 
chasing seem  to  be,  eyder-down,  black 
lace,  furs,  household  linen,  Bohemian 
kerseymere,  and  broad  cloth. 

The  usual  price  in  the  parterre  at  the 
Opera-house  is  one  florin  ; but,  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  two. 

A Vatet-de-place  usually  expects  one 
florin  per  day. 

The  number  of  Fiacres  is  above  600; 
which  are  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  Town  and  Faubourgs;  and  remain 
on  their  respective  stands  from  seven  in 
the  morning  till  10  at  night:  they  are 
good  carriages ; and  go  into  the  country 
as  far  as  Neustadt,  Presburg,  &c.  if  re- 
quired. There  being  no  fixed  fares  for 
these  carriages,  it  is  necessary  that  per- 
sons who  hire  them  should  make  a bar- 
gain with  the  drivers  previous  to  setting 
out.  By  the  hour  the  price  usually  is, 
from  36  to  48  kr£utzers,  good  money. 
Each  Fiacre  is  numbered  ; and  its  master 
is  under  the  control  of  a Commissioner  of 
the  Police.  Visits  of  etiquette  arc  not 
usually  made  in  Fiacres;  but  in  Failures 
tie  Remise ; of  which  there  are  800,  to  be 
hired  per  day,  week,  month,  or  year. 
The  price,  per  day,  is  six  florins ; and  per 
month,  150  florins,  beside  a present  to  the 
driver.  Sedan  chairs,  amounting  to  about 
40,  are  numbered,  and  distributed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Town,  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  The  chairmen  wear  a red 
uniform,  and  are  forbidden  to  carry  either 
the  Sick  or  the  Dead.  The  fares  are  not 
fixed  ; but  for  what  is  called  “ a course” 
the  usual  price  is  one  florin  and  30 
krfiutzers,  good  money.  The  Chairmen 
are  amenable  to  the  Police. 

The  General  Post-office,  situated  at 
the  Wollzeile,  No.  918,  is  open  every  day 
from  8 in  the  morning  till  12;  and  from 
half-past  two  till  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  let- 
ters are  received  till  eight  in  the  evening. 
Letters  for  the  Austrian  States  may  be 
franked  or  not,  as  the  writer  pleases  : let- 
ters for  other  countries  must  be  franked, 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LITTER- 
COURIERS. 

Monday  morning  arrives  the  post  from 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Great  Britain. 
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Tuesday  morning  from  Saxony,  and  the 
northern  countries. 

Thursday  morning  from  Italy. 

Saturday  morning  from  Saxony. 

Monday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  the 
post  goes  to  Italy. 

Wednesday  evening  to  Saxony  and  the 
northern  countries ; Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 

Thursday  evening  to  Italy. 

Saturday  evening  to  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  Posts  of  the  Imperial  German  Do- 
minions arrive  and  depart  daily. 

Under  the  same  roof  with  the  General 
Post-office  is  that  of  the  Short  Post,  which 
conveys  letters  and  small  packets  to  all 
parts  of  the  City,  and  its  Suburbs,  three 
times  a day.  Most  of  the  Tobacconists 
and  Lottery-office  Keepers  receive  letters 
for  the  Short  Post. 

A Diligence  sets  out  for  Presburg  at 
eight  o’clock  every  morning  ; another,  for 
Italy,  at  half-past  seven  every  Monday 
morning;  and  another  for  Prague  and 
Dresden,  at  nine  o’clock  every  Tuesday 
morning.  One  place  in  a Vienna  Dili- 

fence  costs  a florin  per  station,  and  every 
'assenger  is  allowed  to  carry  50  pounds 
weight  of  baggage.1 

TYROL. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

The  charge,  per  post,  for  every  draught- 
horse,  is  one  florin  and  12  kr€utzers:  but 
the  Bavarian  currency  is  used  ; so  that,  in 
fact,  this  charge  amounts  to  only  one 
Austrian  florin.  The  postillions  are  satis- 
fied with  the  same  remuneration  as  Tra- 
vellers commonly  give  in  Bavaria. 

The  noble  rivers  which  intersect  Ger- 
many render  travelling  by  water  practi- 
cable and  pleasant ; there  being  on  many 
of  these  rivers  Marktschiffe(a  sort  of  Cache 
t Veau ),  which  travel  regularly  from  City 
to  city. 

Private  vessels  likewise  may  be  pro- 
cured. 

PRAGUE. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  here 
are,  Silesian  lawns,  table-linen,  Bohemian 
lustres,  and  other  kinds  of  glass. 

The  wages  usually  demanded  by  a Valet- 
de-place  is  34  krgutzers  a day ; and  the 
rice  of  a job-carriage  is  2 florins  and  SO 
rSutzers  a day. 


1 The  Eilwagen  goes  from  Vienna  to  Prague 
in  35  hours. 

2 Travellers  who  take  the  Klagenfurt  road 
cross  the  Tagliamcnto , and  then  proceed  to 

Villach If 

Velden  1 

Klagenfurt 1 

S.  Veit  1 

Friesach 1 

Neumarkt 1 


There  are  good  Hackney-coaches  In  this 
City. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE,  THROUGH  BO- 
LOGNA, VENICE,  VIENNA,  PRAGUE,  AND 
DRESDEN,  TO  HAMBURG. 

23  Fusina  — See  “ Route  from  Milan  , 
through  Bergamo,  &c.,  to  Venice, 
Bologna,  and  Florence.” 

Venice,  by  water,  five  miles ; and 
thence  by  water  to  Mestre , five  miles. 

14  Treviso — Principal  inn,  La  Tosta. 

1 Spresiano 
1 Conegliano 
14  Sacile 

1 Pordenone2 — anciently  Portus  Na - 
onis 

13  Valvasone 

1 Codroipo 

13  Udine 

14  Nogaredo 

2 Goertz 

1 Cernicza 
1 Wippach 
1 P raw  aid 

1 A dels  berg  — See  the  Route  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  p.  571. 

1 Lasse 

l Ober-Laybach 

14  Lay  bach  — See  the  Route  fromVienna 
to  Trieste,  p.  571. 

14  Podvetsch 
1 S.  Oswald 
1 Franz 
1 Zilly 
14  Gannowitz 
1 Friestritz 

If  M a hr  burg  — See  the  Route  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste. 

14  Eftrenhausseji 

1 Lebring 

2 Kahlsaorf 

l Gratz  — See  the  Route  from  Vienna 
to  Trieste. 

1 Pegau 
1 Rettelstein 

1 Bruck  on  the  Muhr — Inn,  L*  Au-  - 
truche. 

1 Murzhofen 
l Krieglach 
1 Murzuschlag 
14  Schottwien 
If  Neukirchen 

1 Netistadt  — Inn,  Le  Lion  d’Or. 

2 Neudorf 
1 Vienna 
1 Enzersdorf 
1 Stockerau 


Unsmarkt  ..... 

Judenberg ]| 

Knitteleld I 

Lraubath 1 

Lt oben  ...... 

Bruck 1 

Posts  13f 
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TYROL PASS  OF  THE  BRENNER. 


I Mallebern 

1 Hollabrunn — Inn,  Le  Ccrf. 

1 Jezelsdorf 
1 Znaym 
1 Freynersdorf 
1 Butlweis  — Inn,  Le  Cerf. 

1 Schelletau 
1 Stannern 
1 Iglau 
1 Stecken 
1 Deutschbrodt 
1 Steindorf 
1 Jenihau 
1 Czaslau 
1 Kollin 
1 Planian 

1 Bohmischbrod  — Inn,  The  Post - 
house. 

1 Bicchowitz 
1 Prague 
1 Strzedokluk 
1 Schlan 
1 Teinitz 
1 Lnun 
1 Merschowitz 
1 Toplitz 
1 Ormensa 
1 Peterswald 
14  Zee  hist 
14  Dresden 
14  Meissen 
14  Stanchitz 
14  Wernsdorf 

1 Wurtzen  — Inn.  La  Croix  Noir . 

14  Leipzig  — See,  under  Germany, 
the  Route  from  Hamburg  to 
Leipsig. 

12  Landsberg — Inn,  L * Ours. 

2 Cothen 

14  Kalbe  — Inn,  L'Etoile. 

14  Magdeburg  — Inn,  La  Cour  de 
Prusse. 

2 Burgstal 
2 Stendal 
14  Os  ter  burg 

1 s. Irentsee 
14  Lenzen 
24  Lubthen 

12  Boitzenburg 

2 Eschenburg 

14  Hamburg — Inn,  the  Hotel  de  tontes 
— - les  Hussies,  &c. 

1302  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  FLORENCE.,  THROUGH  MAN- 
TUA, AND  BY  THE  TYROL  AND  PASS 
OF  THE  BRENNER,  TO  AUGSBURG  AND 
' WURTZBURG. 

9 Bologna 
J4  Samoggia 
34  Modena 
14  Carpi 
1 Novi 

34  S.  Benedetto 
14  Mantua 
l Roverbella 
VUlafranca 


1 Verona 
14  Volar ni 
14  Peri 

14  Ala  — Inn,  La  Corona. 

1 Roveredo  — This  Town  was  anciently 
called  Roboretum  .*  its  principal 
Inns  are  La  Rosa  and  La  Corona. 

12  Trent — From  Verona  hither  the 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Adige. 
Trent,  anciently  called  Tridentum , 
is  placed  in  a delightful  valley  at 
the  base  of  the  Alns,  between  Italy 
and  Germany.  Its  Cathedral,  a 
Gothic  edifice,  contains  an  excellent 
Organ  ; and  beyond  the  Gate  of  S. 
Lorenzo  is  a fine  Bridge  thrown 
over  the  Adige.  The  principal  inn 
here  is  L'  Aigle  (TOr. 

1 Lavis — Between  Lavis  and  the  next 

Kost,  Salurn,  lies  the  Village  of  S. 

Iichele  ; opposite  to  which,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  is  the 
entrance  into  a Valley  anciently 
denominated  Naunia , from  the 
Naunus,  a considerable  river,  which 
flows  through  it.  TheNaunes,abrave 
Alpine  nation,  were  subjugated  by 
Augustus  ; whose  triumphal  car, 
according  to  Pliny,  they  followed  to 
the  Capitol.  Naunia  is  now  called 
the  Val  di  Non.  The  town  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  to  this  Valley 
bear  the  name  of  Mezzo  Lombardo, 
in  Latin  Meta  Longobardica ; ana 
that  on  the  left  is  denominated 
Mezzo  Tedesco,  in  Latin  Meta 
Teutonica.  Signor  Pinamonti  of 
Trent,  who  has  lately  published  an 
account  of  this  Valley,  describes  it 
as  containing  above  40,000  inha- 
bitants; as  having  produced  several 
distinguished  literati,  divines,  and 
statesmen;  and  as  being  so  rich  in 
picturesque  scenery,  that  Travellers 
would  find  themselves  amply  repaid 
for  visiting  it. 

1 Salurn  — Inn,  La  Couronne. 

1 Egna 
1 Brandzol 

1 Botzen  — Inns,  The  Post  house,  and 
La  Scala.  Botzen  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eisach,  amidst  lofty 
mountains  ; and  hence  to  Brixen 
the  drive  is  lovely. 

1 JOeutschen 
1 Kolhnan 

14  Brixen  — This  Town  is  beantifnlly 
placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Rienz  and  Eisacb  : its  Cathe- 
dral contains  good  pictures.  Inns, 
La  Croix  and  Lr  Elephant. 

1 Ober-Mittcnwnld 
1 Sterzingen  — The  Post  house  is  a 
very  comfortable  Inn.  The  road 
between  Sterzingen  and  Innspruck 
traverses,  for  several  miles,  a lofty 
chain  of  mountains  called  the  Bren- 
ner. 

1 Brenner — The  Post  house  is  a good 
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App,  Ch.  VII.]  INNSPRUCK. — PASS  OF  THE  STELVIO. 

Inn.  From  Sterzingen  to  Brenner 
a steep  ascent,  but  an  excellent 
road. 

I Steinach 

I Schonberg  — The  Inn  here  is  good. 

1 Innspruck — This  City,  the  Capital 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  reputed  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitants,  is  placed  in 
a romantic  valley  watered  by  the 
river  Inn,  anciently  the  JEnus.  The 
Mausoleum  erected  here  in  the 
Franciscan  Church,  to  record  the 

Rrincipal  incidents  of  the  life  of 
laximilian,  merits  notice.  Le  So - 
leiUrOr  is  a good  Inn  ; and  L'Aigle 
is  tolerably  good. 

I Zirl — Few  scenes  can  vie  in  sub- 
limity with  the  Passage  of  the  Zirl. 

I Plait  en 
l Ober-Miemingen 
4 Nassereit  — Inn,  The  Post  house. 

1 Lermos  — Inn,  Le  Lion  (C Or. 

14  Rieto — Inn,  The  Post  house . 

I Fuessen 
3 Rosshaupten 
14  Schongau 
1 Hohenwart 
13  Lee  kf eld 

4 Augsburg  — Principal  Inns,  The 
. Three  Moors,  and  The  White  Lamb. 

See,  under  Germany,  the  Route 
from  Frankfort  to  Augsburg. 

4 Meittingen 
1 Donawert 
14  Nordlingen 
H Dunkelsbuhl 
1 Creilsheim 
4 Blaufelden 
14  Mergentheim  .. 

1 Biscnfsheimi 

14  Wurtzburg  —^Principle  Inn,  La 
Cour  de  Bav&re.  under 

Germany,  the  Route  from  Vienna 
— to  Ostend. 

674  posts. 


The  road  through  the  Tyrol,  from 
Trent  to  Innspruck,  is  excellent..  The 
views  in  this  country  are  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime ; ana  where  the 
road  quits  the  plains  of  Italy  to  ascend 
the  Rhaetian  Alps,  are  two  gigantic  and 
extraordinary  rocks,  which  seems  to  have 
been  severed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  a passage  to  t he 
Adige;  whose  graceful  sinuosities  em- 
bellish every  scene  in  which  they  present 
themselves. 

NEW  ROAD  FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  COMO 
OVER  THE  STELVIO,  TO  INNSPRUCK. 

Colico. 

Morbegno — A bad  Inn. 

Sondrio  — A tolerable  Inn. 

Tirana. 

Belladora. 

Bormio  — A good  Inn. 

Spondalunga.  > 


Santa  Maria. 

Windelen . 

Trafui . 

Pradt . 

Mals  — Hirsch  and  Post)  good,  and  not 

dear  Inns. 

Nauders — A very  clean  Inn. 

P funds. 

Hied. 

Landeck. 

Bust. 

Nassereit. 

Ober  Miemingen. 

Platten. 

Innspruck. 

This  fine  military  Road,  exhibiting 
grand  and  sublime  Alpine  scenery,  was 
constructed  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  II,  of  Austria,  at  the  expense  of 
800,000  Ho rins ; and  forms  a new  line  of 
communication  between  bis  German  and 
Italian  Territories.  The  summit  of  this 
Pass,  computed  to  rise  9272  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, practicable  for  carriages,  except 
from  the  1st  of  July  till  the  1st  of 
October;  because,  during  other  periods 
of  the  year,  it  is  usually  covered  deep  with 
snow.  A young  English  Traveller  asserts, 
however,  that  on  the  28th  of  May,  1838, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  height  of 
the  Pass  in  question,  it  was  exempt  from 
snow'*,  and  be  infers  that  during  five 
months  of  the  year,  at  least,  it  is  piacti- 
cable  for  carriages  ; but  he  has  adopted  a 
dangerous  opinion. 

The  Passage  of  the  Stelvio  begins  at 
Bormio,  and  ends  at  Mals  : and  the  dis- 
tance between  Bormio  and  Morbegno  is 
eight  Italian  Posts  and  a half. 

Persons  who  travel  from  Innspruck  to 
Como  are  usually  about  four  hours  in 
ascending  from  Windelen  to  the  summit 
of  the  Stelvio.  The  ascent  from  Trafui 
has  been  generally  considered  as  unsafe, 
owing  to  the  want  of  strong  fences  on  the 
brink  of  the  precipices : but  if  we  may 
credit  the  report  of  the  young  English 
Traveller,  already  mentioned,  the  road 
in  question  was  well  protected  by  fences, 
and  the  whole  Pass  safe,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1838. 


ROUTE  FROM  LINDAU  ON  THE  LAKE  OF 
CONSTANCE,  TO  FELDKIRCH ; AND  BY 
THE  ARLBERG  AND  FINSTERMUNZ  TO 
BOTZEN  IN  THE  TYROL, 

U Bregentz. 

1 Hohenens. 

1 Feldkirch. 

14  Bludents — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  34.  A third  horse  for  thf 
ascent  in  the  picturesque  Valley  of 
the  111.  Here  the  post  is  paid  in 
Bavarian  florins ; the  price  per 
horse  being  one  florin  and  twelve 
kreutzers. 

ee  2 
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1 Dnlaas  — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2 . 

1 Stuben — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2,  minutes  45. 

1 St.  Antony  or  N assart  en  — Time 
occupied  in  going,  hours  1,  minutes 
45.  A third  horse  for  the  aseent 
of  the  Arlberg,  which  begins  at 
Stubens. 

1 Flirsch  — Time  occupied  in  going, 
minutes  65. 

1 Landeck — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  40.  Here  the 
road  enters  the  Valley  of  the  Inn, 
which  river  it  crosses  twice  on  co- 
vered bridges.  The  descent  to  lleid 
is  peculiarly  romantic. 

1 Ried — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2,  minutes  10. 

1 Pfunds — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  55. 

1 Nauders  — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  2.  The  extraordinary  Pass 
of  the  Finsterinunz  is  between 
Pfund9  and  Nauders ; and  the 
whole  road  displays  sublime  sce- 
nery. 

13  Mats — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15.  Mals  is  placed 
on  the  descent  to  a beautiful 
Valley. 

1 Eyers — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  1,  minutes  35. 

1 Latsch  — Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  5. 

2 Meran — Time  occupied  in  going, 

hours  2,  minutes  45.  A continual 
descent  between  Latsch  and  Me- 
ran. The  first  view  of  the  Vale 
which  bears  the  latter  name,  re- 
sembles, but  surpasses  in  beauty, 
the  Valley  of  Domo  d’Ossola. 

2 Rotten  — Time  occupied  in  going, 
hours  3,  minutes  15. 

204  posts. 

The  best  Inn9  on  this  road  are  at 
Bludentz.  Landeck,  Mals,  and  Meran. 
The  Black  Eagle,  in  the  last-mentioned 
Town,  is  preferable  to  the  Post-house. 
The  time  occupied  in  changing  horses 
at  each  post  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 
10  minutes. 

\ 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  SALZBURG. 

1 Rurkhardsdorf 
1 Sighardskirchen 
14  Purschling 
1 S.  Pollen 
14  Mblk 

14  Kemmelsbach 
14  Amstetten 

14  Strenuberg  — Between  Strengberg 
and  the  next  post,  Enns,  the  Hills 
are  very  severe.  Inn  tolerablv 
good. 

1 Enm  — Between  Enns  and  the  next 


[Austria. 

Post,  Klcinmunchen,  it  is  usual  to 
turn  off  the  great  Linz  Road:  but 
the  Danube  being  very  magnificent 
at  Lintz,  Travellers  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  go  round  by  that 
Town ; which  excursion  docs  not 
add  more  than  three  posts  to  the 
journey. 

1 Kleittmiinchen  — Inn  tolerably  good. 

2 Weis 

1 Lambach  — near  this  are  the  Falte 
of  the  Traun. 

14  Vbklahrnch 
14  Frankenmarht 
14  Neumarkt 

14  Salzburgh — The  whole  of  this  road 
is  perfectly  good,  though  hilly; 
and  from  Kleinmunchen  to  Salz- 
burg is  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
drive. 

214  posts. 

The  entrance  to  Salzburg  is  by  a noble 
Gateway,  cut  through  a rock  for  near  100 
yards.  The  situation  of  the  Town  is 
fine;  and  the  great  Square,  the  Citadel, 
some  of  the  Churches,  and  the  Cemetery, 
merit  notice.  The  best  Hotel  is  The 
Golden  Ship. 

About  nine  miles  from  Salzburg  are 
the  Salt-works  of  Hallein  ; and  the  drive 
thither  is  beautiful.  Persons  who  visit 
these  Salt-works,  ascend  the  mountain 
behind  Hallein  by  a steep  oath.  Near 
the  summit  are  a small  church  and  a few 
cotages ; and  not  far  distant,  in  the  face  of 
a little  cliff,  is  the  entrance  into  the  mine. 
Here  a light  coarse  suit  is  thrown  oyer 
the  dress  of  the  Traveller,  who  is  likewise 
presented  with  a lighted  candle,  and  a 
thick  glove,  for  holding  the  ropes  in 
the  descent.  Thus  equipped,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a Miner,  the  Traveller  enters 
the  Mine.  Numberless  passages  of  a 
considerable  length,  and  usually  lined 
and  roofed  with  rough  timber,  pierce  the 
mountain  in  all  directions.  The  descents 
are  not  dangerous;  for  the  Traveller  lies 
down  securely  on  ’an  inclined  plane  be- 
tween two  smoothly  rounded  spars,  hold- 
ing a rope,  which  is  made  fast  both  above 
and  below'.  There  are  at  Hallein  32  re- 
servoirs, the  largest  of  which  is  peculiarly 
striking.  In  one  part  of  the  Mine  the 
Traveller  and  Guide  mount  a sort  of 
w'ooden  horse  on  wheels,  and  are  dragged 
with  great  rapidity,  for  800  yards,  along  a 
narrow  passage  in  the  rock  ; whence  they 
emerge  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
and  find  themselves  in  daylight. 

Berchtesgadcn,  and  the  Lake  called 
KOnigsee,  or  Barthelemi-see,  are  usually 
visited  by  strangers  who  make  any  stay 
at  Salzburg  ; from  which  place  the  former 
; is  about  10  miles  distant.  The  road  to 
I the  KOnigsee  Lake  is  excellent,  and  the 
i scenery  enchanting. 


ARLBERG.  — VIENNA  TO  SALZBURG. 
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App.  Ch.  VII.]  MARIAZELL. — VIENNA  TO  VENICE. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  SALZBURG 
BY  MARIAZELL. 

14  Burkhardsdorf 

I Sig  hards  kirchen 

II  Purschling 

1 St.  POlten 

2 Lilienfeld 

\ Tyrnitz  — On  the  first  night  after 
leaving  Vienna,  persons  who  tra- 
vel post  usually  sleep  here.  The 
Baker’s,  two  or  three  doors  beyond 
the  post-house,  is  the  best  sleeping 
place ; as  the  beds  are  clean,  and 
there  is  a good  remise  for  car- 
riages. After  quitting  Tyrnitz, 
travellers  are  obliged  to  take  extra 
horses,  in  order  to  pass  the  moun- 
tains of  Annaberg,  Joachimsberg, 
and  Josephberg. 

1 Anna} ter g 

14  Mariazell  — Travellers  usually  dine 
at  the  post-house  here  ; and  while 
their  dinner  is  getting  ready,  visit 
the  Church  called  the  Loretto  of 
Austria,  and,  generally  speaking, 
crowded  with  pilgrims.  Between 
Mariazell  and  Seewiesen  the  road 
is  hilly,  and  the  post-master  at  the 
former  place  should  be  allowed  to 
put  on  the  additional  horses  re- 
quired beyond  Mariazell ; because 
there]|  is  no  certainty  of  finding 
them  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
wanted.  On  the  approach  to  See- 
wiesen stands  Brandhof,  a house 
inhabited  by  the  Archduke  John 
and  his  left-handed  Consort,  the 
daughter  of  the  Post-master  of 
Aussee,  and  now  Countess  of 
Brandhof.  The  grounds  and  in- 
terior of  the  house  are  shown  to 
Travellers. 

2 Seewiesen 

24  Bruck  on  the  Muhr 
1 Leoben  ^ 

1 Timet' s dor f 
14  Kalwnng  t 

14  Geisehorn 
1 Rottenmann 
1 Lietzen 
1 Steinach 
1 Mitterndorf 
1 Aussee 

1?  Jschel — It  is  advisable  to  sleeu  at 
the  post-house  here,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  the  next  stage,  St. 
Gilgen  ; where  the  Hotel  is  a very 
bad  one. 

14  St.  Gilgen 
1 Hof 

1 Salzburg  — Fine  scenery  embel- 
lishes the  road  from  Vienna,  by 
the  Mariazell,  to  Salzburg;  and 
carriages  of  all  descriptions  may 
pass  over  it  with  perfect  safety. 

292  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  VENICE. 

1 Neudorf 
1 Gunselsdorf 
1 Neustadt 
1 Neukirchen 
14  Schottxvien 
14  Mbrz  z use  hi  a g 
1 Kreiglack 
1 Mocrzhofeti 
1 Bruck 
1 Leoben 
1 Kreutbach 
1 Knietenfeld 
1 Judenburg 
H Umenmark 
14  Neumarkt 
. I Friesavk 
1 S.  Veit 
1 KJagenfurt 
1 Velden 
1 Villach 
1 Arnoldstein 
1 Tatwis 
14  Pontebba 
14  Resciuta 
14  Ospilaletto 
14  Collulto 
1 Udine 
12  Codroipo 
12  Pordenone 
1 Sacile 
14  Conegliano 
l Sores  iano 
1 Treviso 

14  Mestre  — Hence  to  Venice  by  water. 
404  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  CARLSBAD, 
THROUGH  EGRA  AND  ZWODA. 

1 Enzersdorf 
1 Stockerau 
14  Weikersdof 
1 Afeisau 
1 Horn 
14  Gbffritz 

1 Schwarzenau 
14  Shrems 

14  Schwarzback 
14  Witting au 
14  Budweis 

2 Aloldauthein 
2 Pisek 

1 Strakonitz 

1 Horazdiowitz 
14  Gi  unberg 

2 Pilsen 
2 Aliess 

1 T y chernoschin 
1 Plan 
1 Sandau 
1 Egrer 
14  Zwoda 

14  Carlsbad — There  is  a nearer  road 
from  Vienna  to  Carlsbad,  through 
Znaim,  Iglau,  and  Prague. 

324  posts. 
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570  VIENNA  TO  BADEN  — PRESBURG— LEMLIN. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  BADEN. 


1 Neudorf 

1 Baden  — Celebrated  for  its  Mine- 

ral Waters. 

2 posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  PRESBURG. 

1 i Schwachat 

1 Fischament 

1 Regelsbrunn 

1 Deutsch-Altenburg — The  frontier 
Town  of  Hungary. 

1 Presburg. 

5 posts 

This  City,  in  time  past  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  is  not  supposed  at  the  present 
moment  to  contain  above  22,000  inha- 
bitants; though  its  population,  previous 
to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government 
to  Buda,  was  estimated  at  21,000.  Pres- 
burg is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  an  immense  plain,  watered 
by  the  Danube  $ and,  among  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  here,  are,  an  Eques - 
trian  Statue , by  Donner.  of  S.  Martin, 
which  adorns  the  parochial  Church  — 
another  Statue , by  the  same  sculptor,  in 
the  Esterhazy  Chapel  — the  Governor's 
Palace  — the  royal  Chancery  — the  The- 
atre — the  Public  Granaries  — the  Ca- 
serne— the  royal  Chateau  — the.  Cupola  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Elizabeth  — the  royal 
Catholic  Acadeiny — and  the  Lutheran 
Gymnasium.  The  public  amusements 
consist  of  operas,  German  plays,  con- 
certs, and  balls.  Here  are  some  good 
private  Libraries,  and  Cabinets  of  Natural 
History  ; together  with  a celebrated  Col- 
lection of  Wry  Faces. 

The  Ch&teau  de  Lanschitz,  near  Pres- 
burg, is  worth  seeing;  as  likewise  is  the 
Chateau  d’Esterhazy. 

ROUTE  FROM  DEUTSCH-ALTENBURG  TO 
BELGRADE. 

1 Kitsee  — A royal  Ch&teau. 

1 Rackendorf 

1 Wieselburg 

14  Hochstrass  — A post  and  a half  is 
sometimes  charged  here. 

1 Kaab  — The  population  of  this  City 
is  estimated  at  13,000.  Its  Cathe- 
dral is  magnificent. 

1 Goenyo 

1 Ais 

1 Comorn  — The  Church,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  me- 
rits notice. 


1 At  Semlin  there  is  a regular  Quarantine 
Establishment,  where  every  Traveller  coming 
from  Constantinople  must  pass  at  least  10  days, 
and,  should  accounts  be  bad,  15,  20,  and  even 
30  days.  Each  party,  on  arriva  l,i immediately 


[Austria. 

1 Nessmuhl — Celebrated  for  excellent 
white  wines. 

1 Neudorf 
1 Dorrogh 
14  Worbschwar 

1 Ofen,  or  Buda  — The  population 
of  Buda,  the  ancient  Sicambria , 
(called  by  the  Germans  Ofen),  is 
estimated  at  55,000,  including  the 
Town  of  Pest,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  the  Danube. 
At  Buda,  the  Hungarian  Regalia 
are  kept : and  the  Crown  presented 
in  the  year  1000,  by  Pope  Sylves- 
ter II,  to  Stephen,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, is  an  imitation  of  that  which 
was  worn  by  the  Greek  Emperors. 
Inns,  La  Croix  Blanche , &c. 

1 Teleney 
14  Ereschin 
1 A dony 

1 Pentele 
14  Foeldwar 

2 Paksch 
2 Tolnau 

1 Sekard — Celebrated  for  its  wines  ; 

which  are  superior  to  Burgundy. 

14  Pattaszek 
1 Sekscoe 

1 Mo/iacseh 

2 Baranyawar 

1 Laskafetd — The  frontier  Town  of 

Sclavonia. 

2 Esseck  — Vestiges  of  the  ancient 

City  of  Mursa  are  discoverable  here. 

1 Verra 
1 \V ukowar 
1 Oppatowaz 
14  Blok 

1 Szuszek 

2 Peterwaradin 
1 Carlowitz-  Unterleg 
1 Poska 
1 Cserevicz 
14  Banovze 
14  Semlin  — This  Town  contains  a 

Health-office,  for  purifying  letters 
and  merchandise  which  come  from 
Turkey. 

47  posts. 

From  Semlin  1 to  Belgrade  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  is  about  one  hour  and  a 
half. 

ROUTE  FROM  PRESBURG  TO  KASCHAU 
AND  TOKAY. 

1 Csekles 
1 Sarfoe 

1 Tyrnau— This.  Town,  ornamented 
with  nine  large  towers,  and  several 
churches,  makes  a handsome  figure 


conducted  into  a small  detached  building,  hav- 
ing a yard  enclosed  by  high  palings,  in  which 
they  are  kept  during  the  whole  period  under 
lock  and  key. 
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at  a distance.  The  Cathedral — the 
Episcopal  Palace — and  the  Acatie- 
7>iie  des  Nobles,  merit  notice. 

14  Freys  tddtel 
1 Rippyn 

1 Nitra-Tapoleschan 
1 Nitra-Sambroket 
1 Westerlies 

1 Baymozs  — There  are  Hot  Baths  in 
tins  Town. 

1 Rndno 

1 J'hurotz-  Sambroket 
1 Nolescho 

14  Rosenberg  — The  Mineral  Waters, 
and  the  College  here,  are  celebrated. 

1 Pertensdorf 
1 Oholisna 
1 Wihodna 
1 Lautschburg 
1 Horha 

1 Leutscliau  — The  Hotel  de  Ville.  is  a 
handsome  building  : but  the  Town 
is  ill  supplied  with  water. 

1 Biaczovez 

' 14  Berthod 

1 Eyeries  — Finely  situated,  and  fa- 
mous for  its  Wines. 

1 Lemesch 

1 Kaschau  — A strong  Town.  The  Go- 
vernor's House  is  a handsome  build- 
ing. The  Baths  of  Kaschau  are 
celebrated  ; but  the  air  is  unhealthy. 
1 Szinne 

1 Willmann 

14  Taliya  — Famous  for  its  wines. 

2 Tokay  — On  the  mountain  of  Saint 

Thdrese,  and  in  the  vineyard  of 
S/arwarsch,  grow  the  best  wines  of 
Tokay,  which,  in  stomach  com- 
plaints, have  been  found  particularly 
beneficial.1 


Hungary  abounds  in  excellent  fruit, 
beef,  wild-fowl,  and  venison ; and  the 
wines  are  so  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  strong,  that,  to  foreigners,  they  some- 
times prove  dangerous. 

In  Gallicia,  and  the  Bukovine,  Tra- 
vellers ought  to  carry  provisions  with 
them  ; as  little  beside  straw  can  be  pro- 
cured at  the  inns. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA  TO  TRIESTE. 

1 Neudorf 
1 Gunselsdorf 
1 Neustadt 
1 Neukirchen 
14  Sehottwien 
14  Moerzuschlag 
1 Krieglach 
1 Merzhofen 
1 Bruck 
14  Riit  l e/stein 
1 Peggau 


14  Gratz  — This  Town,  the  Capital  of 
Styria,  is  supposed  to  contain  above 
30,01X1  inhabitants;  and  among  the 
objects  best  worth  notice  are,  the 
Imperial  ChtUeau — the  Eglise  de  la 
Com — and  the  Church  dedicated  to 
S.  Catherine — the  parochial  Church, 
in  which  there  is  a painting  by  Tin- 
toretto— the  two  Columns,  and  the 
Convent  tn  the  Faubourg  of  Muer 
— the  Lyceum  and  its  Library  — and 
the  Johantueum.  The  Poor-house, 
which  comprehends  a general  hos- 
pital, a lying-in  hospital,  a foundling 
hospital,  an  asylum  for  Lunatics, 
and  another  for  the  Aged,  is  a most 
benevolent  and  useful  institution. 
The  promenades  in  and  about  this 
Town  are  pleasant. 

Best  Inn,  The  Sun. 

1 Kalsdorf 
1 I.  e bring 
1 Ehrenhausen 

14  Mahrburg  — This  is  the  most  popu- 
lous Town  in  Styria,  Gratz  excepted. 
14  Feistritz 

1 Gannowitz 
14  /illy 

2 Franz 

1 5.  Oswald 

1 Pudpetsch 

14  Lay  bach  — This  City,  the  Capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Carniola,  is  supposed 
to  contain  about  1 1,000 inhabitants. 
The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Ni- 
cholas, merits  notice ; as  does  the 
Church  of  S.  Peter,  in  the  Fau- 
bourg. Inn,  Le  Sauvage. 

14  Ober-Laybach 

ldria,  celebrated  for  its  Mine  of  Quick- 
silver, is  only  four  miles  from  Ober-Lay- 
bach. 

The  following  account  of  the  Quick- 
silver Mine  at  ldria  was  given  to  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Work  by  one  of  her  Friends. 

“ The  ascent  to  ldria  is  very  long ; and 
the  descent  into  the  Town  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  it  would  be  desirable  not  to 
take  a heavily  laden  carriage  from  Lay- 
bach,  or  Loitsh,  to  the  Mine:  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  take  a light  caleche. 

“ The  first  view  of  ldria  is  very  pictu- 
resque ; it  is  built  in  a deeply  sunk  basin, 
formed  by  a circle  of  lofty  bills  with  their 
sides  covered  by  woods.  The  Town  is 
clean  : a stream  of  water  runs  through  it ; 
and  the  houses  are  all  white- washed. 

“ We  set  out  on  our  descent  into  the 
Mine  on  a summer  evening,  about  half- 
past six  o’clock.  The  Entrance  is  in  the 
Town.  Visitors  are  clad  in  the  mining- 
dress,  and  then  conducted  down  several 
steep  flights  of  stone  steps  ; 400  of  which 
brought  us  to  the  level  of  the  principal 
galleries.  We  were  then  shown  some  of 
the  richest  ore,  a dull  and  dark-looking 


1 The  Hungarians  have  eight  sorts  of  wine  quently  sold  under  that  name.  The  best  Tokay 
somewhat  similar  in  flavour  to  Tokay ; and  fre-  it  teldom,  if  ever,  told. 
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which  yields  50  per  cent.  | “ A peasant,  who  had  been  digging  near 
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substance,  which  yields  50  per 
Hence  we  proceeded  to  another  Gallery,  its  mouth,  for  sand,  after  filling* his  has 
* ’’  ket,  endeavoured  to  raise  it;  but,  to  his 

surprise,  the  weight  baffled  his  exertions. 


where  we  saw  the  Quicksilver  in  its  fluid 
state,  exuding  in  small  globules  from  the 
ore.  This  is  called  Virgin  Silver;  though 
not  superior  to  that  produced  by  the  or- 
dinary process  of  smelting.  Some  of  it 
was  pressed  from  the  sides  of  the  vein, 
and  collected  into  a small  wide-mouthed 
bottle.  We  then  descended  still  deeper 
into  the  Mine,  and  saw  some  Miners 
working.  The  atmosphere  in  this  place 
was  very  oppressive,  so  that  the  Miners 
could  not  continue  here  a whole  day. 
The  extreme  depth  of  the  Mine  is  180  fa- 
thoms : it  is,  however,  still  more  remark- 
able for  its  extent ; the  various  passages 
being  4800  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth 
nearly  the  same.  To  see  the  whole  would 
take  eight  hours.  There  are  300  Miners, 
employed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor;  to 
whom,  exclusively,  the  Mine  belongs; 
but  only  150  persons  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  utmost  which  any  of  these 
poor  creatures  gain,  per  day,  is  24  kreut- 
zers;  and  some  of  them  receive  only  eight. 
Beside  the  Miners,  there  are  200  men  em- 
ployed in  washing  and  smelting  the  ore. 
Parts  of  this  Mine  are  so  very  insalubri- 
ous, that  the  Miners  cannot  work  longer 
at  a time  than  one  hour.  The  prevailing 
maladies  they  incur  are  palsy,  nervous 
affections,  and  swellings  of  the  body. 

“ We  madeourexit  from  the  Mine  in  a 
bucket ; which  is  raised  by  means  of  a 
water-engine.  The  bucket  contains  two 
persons,  attended  by  a Miner,  who  di- 
rects its  ascent ; which  is  the  work  of  10 
minutes  only. 

“ This  Mine,  according  to  report,  was 
discovered  during  the  14tn  century  m the 
following  manner. 

1 From  Trieste  to  *Fiume,  another  Austrian 
Free  Port,  is  a distance  of  five  posts. 


On  mention  being  made  of  this  circum- 
stance, the  spot  where  he  had  dug  was 
inspected,  and  found  to  contain  a large 
quantity  of  Quicksilver.” 


1 

2 


Loitsk 
sJ  dels  berg  — There  is 
Grotto  close  to  this 
another,  called  The 


1 

H 

l 


a celebrated 
Town ; and 
? voj.vu  ^ Gi  otto  of  S. 
Madeleine , at  a short  distance.  Inn, 
L*  Osteria  Grande. 

The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  near  Adels- 
berg. 

Pr&wald 

Sessana 

Trieste1 — This  is  a flourishing  Free 
Port,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and 
a spacious  and  safe  Harbour.  2 


353  posts. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  here 
are,  the.  Afole  — thef^azzaretti  — the 
Cathedral — the  tWfiek  Church — and 
the  new  Opera  House. 

Inn,  Locanda  Grande , See. 

About  20  German  miles  from  Trieste  is 
Pola;  which  Travellers  ought  to  visit,  on 
account  of  its  Amphitheatre  and  other 
antiquities. 

A Traveller,  who  made  an  excursion 
from  Trieste  to  Pola  in  1828,  found  the 
road  very  good,  and  only  one  of  the  Inns 
uncomfortable. 

Pola  has  been  already  described,  in  the 
former  part  of  this  Work. 

A boat  may  be  obtained  at  Trieste  to 

So  by  sea  to  Pola;  and  the  price  usually 
emanded  is  from  12  to  16  ducats. 

1 The  population  of  Trieste  did  not  amount 

to  more  than  18,000  a few  years  since. 
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GERMANY. 

Money  of  Saxony.  — Price  of  Post-horses.  — Dresden.  — Pound-weight  — Common  Measure.  — 
Price  of  Apartments  in  the  principal  Hotels.  — Price  of  Dinner  at  Hotels,  and  at  the  Houses 
of  Restaurateurs.  — Wages  of  a Valet-de-place.  — Price  of  Job-carriages,  Sedan-chairs,  Wine, 
and  bottled  Beer.  — Articles  best  worth  purchasing.  — Arrival  and  Departure  of  Letter- 
couriers.  — Expense  of  franking  Letters  for  England.  — Diligence.  — Hamburg.  — Money, 

Bankers’  Accounts,  &c.  — Pound-weight  — Price  per  head  for  Dinner  at  a Table  d’Hdte. 

Price  of  Claret  — Cambric  the  Article  best  worth  purchasing.  — Money  of  Prussia.  — Price  of 
Post-horses,  &c.  in  the  Dominions  of  Prussia,  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hanover.  — Roads  in 
northern  Germany.  — Wienerwagens.  — Price  of  Post-horses  ;n  Bavaria.  — Route  from  Ham- 
burg to  Leipsic.  — Population  of  Leipsic.  — Objects  best  worth  Notice.  — Promenades.  — 
Prices  at  the  German  Theatre.  — Best  Inns.  — Fairs.  — - Prices  at  Inns.  — Wages  of  a Valet- 
de-place.  — Job-carriages,  and  Hacks.  — Route  from  Leipsic  to  Dresden  — from  Leipsic 
through  Gotha  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  — from  Leipsic'  to  Brunswick  — from  Brunswick  to 
Hanover— from  Hanover  to  Gottingen  — from  Leipsic  to  Dantsic—  from  Frankfort  on  the 
Mein  to  Berlin  — from  Dresden  to  Berlin  — . from  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  new  road  — from  Berlin 
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to  Amsterdam  — from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  to  Augsburg  — from  Augsburg  to  Constance, 
Schaflf hausen,  and  Basle — from  Augsburg  to  Ratisbon  — from  Ratisbon  to  Bareuth — from 
Bareuth  to  Leipsic — from  Ratisbon  to  Munich. — from  Ratisbon  to  Prague  — and  from  Vienna 
through  Ratisbon  and  Brussels  to  Ostend.  — Packets  from  Cologne  to  Ostend:  from  Ostend 
to  Harwich  ; and  from  Ostend  to  Margate.  — Route  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  through 
Cassel  to  Munster.  — Voyage  on  the  Rhine  from  Mayenee  to  Coblentz.  — Excursion  from 
Gottingen  to  Hartz.  — German  Baths.  — Carlsbad.  — Expenses  there.  — Pyrmont  — Expenses 
there.  — Route  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont  — from  Hamburg  to  Pyrmont  — Post  roads  on  the 
Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  — from  Amsterdam  to  Hanover  — from  Stras- 
burg  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein  — from  Innspruck  to  Munich. 


MONEY  OF  SAXONY. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gut.e  Groscben,  or  30 
Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about  three 
English  shillings  and  twopence. 

Piece  marked  “ Einen  3 Thaler,”  equal 
to  about  one  English  shilling  and  a penny. 

Piece  marked  “ Einen  3 Thaler,”  equal 
to  about  six-pence  halfpenny. 

Piece  marked  “Einen  12 Thaler,” equal 
to  about  three-pence  farthing. 

Piece  worth  one  Grosche. 

Piece  worth  half  a Grosche. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary  coin) 
is  estimated  at  something  more  than 
three  English  halfpence ; and  each  silver 
Grosche  is  worth  something  more  than 
five  farthings. 

Bankers’  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

Prussian  money  passes  current  every 
where  in  Dresden,  except  at  the  Post- 
office. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C.  IN  SAXONY. 

For  every  draught-horse  the  charge  is 
10  groschen  per  mile ; and  every  postil- 
lion, driving  three  or  four  hours,  has  a 
right  to  10  groschen.  Couriers,  whether 
travelling  in  a carriage  or  on  horseback, 
pay  12  groschen  a mile.  Two  per- 
sons, if  travelling  in  their  own  carriage, 
are  obliged  to  take  three  horses  ; but,  if 
travelling  in  a Post-master’s  carriage,  not 
more  than  two  horses.  The  charges  for 
a Post-master’s  carriage  is  four  groschen 
per  mile;  and  the  charges  for  greasing 
wheels  from  three  to  four  groschen. 

DRESDEN. 

The  pound- weight  of  Dresden  is  16 
ounces ; the  aune,  or  common  measure, 
two  feet ; and  the  foot  12  inches. 

The  best  apartments  in  the  principal 
Hotels  usually  cost  from  four  to  five  florins 
per  day  (one  florin  being  equivalent  to  16 
groschen);  and  dinner,  in  these  Hotels, 
is  commonly  charged  at  a florin  per  head  ; 
though  Travellers  may  be  tolerably  well 
served  at  12  groschen.  Restaurateurs 
give  good  dinners  at  10  groschen  per  head. 

The  wages  of  a Valet-de  place  is  one 
florin  per  day. 

A iob-carriage,  for  the  whole  day,  costs 


about  three  florins ; for  a half  day,  two 
florins  and  four  groschen. 

The  price  of  a Sedan-chair,  in  the  old 
town,  is  two  groschen  for  going  to  any 
part  of  it ; ana  two  for  returning  : in  the 
new  Town,  exactly  double  ; and  the  chair- 
men charge  one  grosche  for  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  they  are  kept  waiting. 

Wine  of  the  country  is  usually  charged 
at  ten  groschen  per  bottle ; anti  bottled 
beer  at  something  less  than  three  gros- 
chen. 

The  articles  best  worth  purchasing  in 
this  City  are  black  and  white  lace,  which 
may  be  bought  of  the  Lace-makers. 

ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  LETTER- 
COURIERS. 

Sunday  afternoon  arrive  letters  from 
Vienna,  Prague,  & c. ; and  likewise  from 
Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Ham- 
burg, Amsterdam,  Belgium,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c. 

Tuesday  morning  from  Italy,  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  &c. 

- Wednesday  afternoon  from  Vienna, 
Prague,  &e. 

Thursday  afternoon  from  Holland, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  &c. 

Sunday  morning , at  eight  o'clock , the 
post  goes  to  Hamburg,  with  letters  for 
Great  Britain,  &c. 

Monday  afternoon , at  three  o'clock , to 
Holland  and  Belgium  ; and  at  six,  to 
Prague,  Vienna,  See. ; Venice,  Italy  in 
general,  and  Switzerland. 

Wednesday , at  noon,  to  Holland, 
France,  Denmark,  &c. 

Friday,  at  one  in  the  afternoon , to 
Prague,  Vienna,  Sec. 

Letters  must  be  sent  to  the  post  one 
hour,  and  parcels  two  hours,  before  the 
Courier  sets  out.  Letters  for  Great  Bri- 
tain pay  eight  groschen  each. 

Wednesday  morning,  at  eight  o’clock, 
the  Diligence  sets  out  for  Prague  and 
Vienna;  and  Thursday  morning,  at  the 
same  hour,  for  Hamburg.  The  Eilwagen 
goes  from  Dresden  to  Leipsic  in  one  day. 


HAMBURG. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  skil- 
lings; a mark  being  from  16  to  18  pence 
English,  according  to  the  exchange  ; and  a 
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skilling  the  16th  of  a mark.  Convention 
dollars  do  not  pass  for  quite  two  florins  at 
Hamburg;  no  money  being  current 
there,  but  that  of  Hamburg  and  Den- 
]uark. 

The  pound  weight  is  16  ounces. 

Several  of  the  Inns  contain  a Table 
tVHote , at  which  the  price,  per  head, 
for  dinner,  is  from  12  skillings  to  two 

Claret  is  good  and  cheap  ; being  usually 
sold  at  two  marks  a bottle. 

Almost  every  article  of  commerce  may 
be  purchased  at  Hamburg;  but,  though 
exempt  from  Port-duties,  thihgs  in  ge- 
neral are  dear,  cambric  excepted. 

PRUSSIAN  DOMINIONS. 

MONEY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Frederic-d’Or,  stamped  as  being  5 
Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  5f. 

Double  Frederic  d’or,  stamped  as  being 
10  Thalers,  but  now  equal  to  1 IS.  There 
is,  however,  a loss  upon  these  gold 
coins,  if  they  are  carried  out  of  Prussia. 

Thaler,  worth  24  Gute  Groschen,  or  30 
Silver  Groschen,  and  equal  to  about  three 
English  shillings. 

Piece  marked  “ Einen  3 Thaler,”  equal 
to  about  one  English  shilling. 

Piece  marked  “ Einen  6 Thaler,”  equal 
to  about  sixpence. 

Piece  marked  “ Einen  12  Thaler,” equal 
to  about  threepence. 

Each  Gute  Grosche  (an  imaginary  coin) 
is  estimated  at  three  English  halfpence; 
and  each  silver  Groschen  is  worth  five 
farthings. 

Bankers’  accounts  are  kept  both  in 
imaginary  and  silver  Groschen. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

West  Prussia.  The  charge  for  every 
draught-horse,  per  German  mile,  is 
12$  Silver  Groscnen  ; or  10  Gute  Gros- 
chen. The  Wagenmristcr,  or  Super- 
intendent of  Post-carriages,  receives  5 
Silver  Groschen  per  Post,  or  Station  ; and 
postillions  are  entitled  to  6 Silver  Gros- 
chen per  mile,  but  usually  receive  from  8 
to  10.  The  Chaussce  Geld , or  road  tax, 
is  variable.  This  charge,  together  with 
that  for  Post-horses  and  the  Wagen - 
uieisler , is  presented  to  Travellers  in  a 
printed  paper  at  every  Station. 

East  Prussia.  The  charge  for  each 
draught-horse  is  10  Silver  Groschen  per 
mile.  Other  charges  are  the  same  as  in 
West  Prussia : and  the  Wagenmeister 
being  paid  at  every  Station.  Travellers 
may  nave  their  wheels  greased,  or  not,  as 
they  please. 


• i Post-masters  are  occasionally  empowered 
to  put  three  horse*  if  there  be  only  two  pas- 


[ Germany. 

At  Berlin  one  mile  more  than  the 
actual  distance  is  charged,  it  being  a post- 
royal. 

A light  carriage,  containing  only  tw’o 
daces,  is  allowed  to  travel  with  only  tw'o 
jorses,  provided  it  convey  but  two  per- 
sons and  one  trunk  1 ; if  it  convey  three 
jersons,  they  must  take  three  horses  ; and 
•al^ches  conveying  four  persons  must 
iave  four  horses.  Every  Berlin,  or  car- 
riage with  four  inside  places,  must  have 
our  horses;  and,  if  it  contain  four  per- 
sons, five  horses  ; but,  if  it  contain  from 
ive  to  seven  persons,  six  horses  are  in- 
dispensable : and  if,  moreover,  it  be  hea- 
vily charged  with  baggage,  Post-masters 
are  authorised  to  put  on  eight  horses. 

The  price  of  a Caliche  de  Paste , fur- 
nished by  a Post-master,  is  six  groschen 
per  station. 

Postillions  are  obliged  to  drive  one 
German  mile  an  hour  on  wTell-paved 
roads ; one  mile  in  an  hour  and  a quarter 
on  good  roads  not  paved  ; and  one  mile 
within  an  hour  and  a half  where  the  road 
is  sandy. 

On  quitting  Berlin  every  Traveller 
should  have  a Passport  from  Government; 
which  the  Wagenm eister  commonly  pro- 
cures. Travellers  should  likewise  have 
their  trunks  plumbed. 

HESSE. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  10  groschen 
per  German  mile  for  every’  draught-horse ; 
and  for  Couriers’  horses  12  groschen.  If 
the  post  be  from  two  miles  and  a half  to 
three  miles  in  distance,  the  postillion  is 
entitled  to  eight  groschen,  provided  he 
drive  three  or  four  horses  ; and  he  is  en- 
titled to  10  groschen,  provided  there  be 
six  horses.  If  the  length  of  the  post  be 
from  one  mile  and  a half  to  two  miles 
only,  and  the  Postillion  drive  three  or  four 
horses,  he  is  entitled  to  six  groschen  ; and 
provided  there  be  six  horses,  he  is  entitled 
to  eight  groschen. 

The  legal  claim  of  the  Wagenmeister  at 
each  station  is  two  groschen ; and  the 
charge  for  greasing  wheels,  from  three  to 
four  groschen. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  12  groschen 
per  German  mile  for  every  draught- 
horse. 

A Berlin  conveying  six  persons,  ser- 
vants inclusive,  together  with  trunks  not 
exceeding  three  quintals  in  weight,  is 
allowed  to  travel  with  only  four  norses. 
A post-chaise  conveying  four  persons, 
servants  inclusive,  is  allowed  to  travel 


sengers ; and  four,  if  there  be  only  three  pas. 
sengers. 


HAMBURG. — PRUSSIA.  — HESSE. 
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with  only  three  horses  ; and  if  it  convey 
but  three  persons,  it,  is  allowed  to  travel 
with  only  two  horses. 

HANOVER. 

Persons  who  travel  post  pay  12  gros- 
chen  per  German  mile  lor  every  draught- 
horse. 

A postillion  who  drives  two  or  three 
horses  is  entitled  to  six  groschen;  if  he 
drive  four  horses,  his  claim  is  eight  gros- 
chen  ; and  he  is  entitled  to  16'  groschen, 
provided  there  be  six  horses  : nut,  if  a 
post  be  uncommonly  long,  namely,  from 
four  to  five  miles  in  distance,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  seven  groschen,  provided  he  drive 
two  or  three  horses;  nine,  if  he  drive 
four  horses  ; and  18,  if  there  be  six  horses. 

The  Wagenmeister’s  claim  is  from  three 
to  six  groschen  per  post ; and  the  expense 
of  greasing  wheels,  from  three  to  four 
groschen. 

In  Hanover,  the  old  Louis  passes  for 
only  four  crowns  and  16‘groschen  in  paying 
either  the  post,  or  the  tolls  ; hut  is  cur- 
rent for  five  crowns  in  paying  for  grease, 
Tritihgeld  (drink-money),  and  expenses 
at  inns. 

The  roads  in  the  north  of  Germany  are, 
generally  speaking,  bad  ; and  the  melange 
of  territories  is  an  obstacle  to  their  im- 
provement : moreover,  the  distances  from 
place  to  place  are  not  determined  with 
precision  : and  therefore  Post-masters 
sometimes  exact. 

There  is  a kind  of  carriage,  half  open, 
and  containing  four  persons,  to  which,  if 
it  be  not  incumbered  with  much  baggage. 
Post-masters  have  no  right  to  put  more 
than  two  horses,  except  in  the  Hanove- 
rian territories.  This  carriage  is  called  a 
Wienerwagen. 

BAVARIA. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES. 

The  charge  per  post,  for  eveij  draught- 
horse.  is  1 florin  and  15  krgutzers.  A 
postillion,  conducting  two  horses  only,  is 
satisfied  with  about  one  Bavarian  florin 
(one  shilling  and  ninepence  English)  per 
post : and  in  the  Bavarian  territories 
there  is  no  road  tax. 

On  entering  and  leaving  Munich,  and 
likewise  on  entering  and  leaving  Augs- 
burg, Travellers  pay  1 florin  and  80  krSut- 
zers  per  post. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  I.EIPSIC.1 

74  Lenzen 
14  Arendsee 


1 The  Route  from  Hamburg  through  Berlin, 
to  Dresden,  is  not  mentioned  under  “ Ger- 
many ; ” because  it  follows  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Route  from  Florence  to  Hamburg : and  the 


1 Ostcrburg 

14  Stendal — The  Cathedral  of  S.  Ni- 
cholas merits  notice. 

2 Bnrgstall 

2 Magdeburg  — This  city  is  supposed  to 
contain  33,000  Inhabitants.  Best 
Hotel,  La  Cour  de  Prusse,  already 
mentioned. 

1 Salze 

1 Kalbe 

14  Cothen — Inn,  L'  Ours. 

1 Zoerbig 

1 Landsbcrg 

14  Leipzig 

224  posts. 

This  Town  is  supposed  to  contain.' IS, 000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best  worth  no- 
tice are,  The  Pleissenburjg — the  Pauli- 
tntm — the  College  of  the  Princes,  and  the 
Hrd  College  — the  ancient  Arsenal  — the 
Hotel  de  Ville  — the  Cour  d Auerbach  in 
Fair-time — the  Exchange  — the  College 
of  S.  Thomas — the  Manege  — the  Thea- 
tre — the  Churches  of  S.  Nicholas  and 
S.  Thomas  — the  House  which  contains 
13  ceilings,  by  Oeser  — the  Esplanade  — 
and  the  Public  Libraries. 

The  Promenades  are  numerous  and 
pleasant.  The  prices  at  the  German 
Theatre  are,  for  a box  in  the  first  row, 
four  crowns  ; in  the  second  row,  three 
crowns ; in  the  third  row,  eight  bons-gros- 
chen  ; and,  for  a place  in  the  parterre, 
six  bons-groschen ; unless  it  be  Fair-time, 
when  something  more  is  paid. 

The  three  Fairs  are  held  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  Michaelmas;  and  at  these 
Fairs,  as  many  books  are  said  to  be  sold 
yearly  as  amount  to  500,000  rix  dollars. 

The  principal  inns  are.  The  Saxische 
Hof  — the  Preussische  Hof  — and  the 
Baierische  Hof.  The  first  is  an  excellent 
Hotel,  but  expensive. 

The  price  of  a front-room,  fuel  inclu- 
sive, at  an  Inn,  is  one  florin  per  day  ; and 
of  a back-room,  eight  bons-groschen, 
unless  it  he  Fair-time,  when  a good  room 
cannot  be  obtained  under  two  crowns. 
The  wages  of  a Valet-de-place  is  one 
florin  per  day ; unless  it  be  Fair-time, 
when  he  expects  a crown.  Job-carriages 
and  common  Hacks  mav  always  oe 
found  before  the  Gates  of  S.  Pierre,  and 
Grimma. 

Leipsic  will  henceforth  be  memorable 
for  having  given  its  name  to  one  of  the 
most  important  modern  battles  ever 
fought  — a battle  in  which  near  half  a 
million  of  men,  commanded  by  three 
Emperors,  a King,  and  an  Heir-apparent 
to  a throne,  were  engaged  during  little 


New  Road  from  Dresden  to  Prague  being  com- 
rehended  in  the  Route  from  Florence  to  Ham- 
urg,  is  consequently  omitted  under  “ Ger- 
many.’' 
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less  than  100  hours:  they  fought  in  a 
circle  embracing  above  15  miles, 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  DRESDEN. 

1 £ Wurzen  — The  Cathedral  here  merits 

notice. 

H Luppe 

2 Klappendorf  , 

1£  Meissen 

14  Dresden. 

74  posts. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  THROUGH  GOTHA, 
TO  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN. 

1 Lutzen — Near  this  small  Town  is  the 
spot  on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
perished  ; and  a stone  marks  the  spot 
where  the  hero’s  body  was  found. 

Charles  XII,  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lutzen,  went  to  visit  the 
field  of  battle;  little  thinking,  per- 
haps, that  treachery  would  soon 
destroy  his  life,  as  it  did  that  of  his 
model,  Gustavus. 

1 Weissenfels  — The  Castle  here,  and 
its  Church , merit  notice.  Inn,  Les 
Trois  Cygnes. 

1 Naumburg  — The  Cathedral  here 
merits  notice.  Best  Inns,  Le  Bro- 
cket, and  Le  Cheval  Noir.  The  wine 
of  this  neighbourhood  resembles 
Burgundy. 

1 Eckardtsberg — Between  Naumburg 
and  Eckardtsberg,  the  road  traverses 
the  mountain  of  Koesen. 

1£  Weimar. 

l£  Erfurt  — This  City  is  enriched  with 
a University.  Inns,  Les  trois  Aigles , 
&c. 

14  Gotha — The  inhabitants  of  Gotha 
are  estimated  at  1J,000.  The  Cha- 
teau — the  Great  Terrace  — the  Ar- 
senal — the  Churches  called  Kloster 
and  Neumarkts  Kirchen  — the  En- 
glish Garden  — the  public  Library , 
and  that  of  the  Sovereign  — the 
Royal  Collection  of  Paintings , &c. — 
and  the  Gymnasium  merit  notice. 

Best  inns,  Le  Negre ; La  Retraite ; 
Le  Grelot  d' Argent,  &c. 

The  road  to  Gotha  is  execrable  in  wet 
weather. 

12  Eisenach  — La  Klemme  is  a good 
inn.  The  Castle  of  Wartburg,  which 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill  in 
this  vicinity,  once  served  as  an 
asylum  to  Luther. 

14  Berka  — A bad  road  from  Eisenach  to 
Berka.  Inn,  the  Post-house. 

14  Vacha — Pavement  from  Berka  hither. 

14  Buttlar  — Inn,  the  Post-house. 

14  Hun  ef eld. 

1 Fulda  — This  City  contains  12,000  in- 
habitants. The  objects  best  worth 
notice  are.  The  Ch&teau  — the  Ca- 


thedral— the  Churches  of  S.  Boniface 
and  S.  Michael  — the  Convent  of  S. 
Sauveur — the  Benedictine  and  Fran- 
ciscan Convents  — the  Porcelain 
Manufacture , and  the  Library  be- 
longing to  the  University. 

The  celebrated  Baths  of  Bruckenau 
are  near  Fulda. 

Best  Inn,  The  Post-house.  The  wine 
of  S.  John’s  mountain,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, is  excellent,  and  sold  in 
sealed  bottles  out  of  the  Prince 
Bishop’s  cellar. 

2 Neuhof 
1 Schliichtern 
1 Sua  l minister 

1 Gelnhauseji  — 1 Soleil  is  a good  inn. 

14  Hanau  — A pretty  Town.  The  Castle 
merits  notice.  Inns  good. 

1 Frankfort. 

222  posts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  are  esti- 
mated at  45,000,  beside  near  7000  Jews, 
who  live  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are,  the  Cathedral  — the  Church  of 
S.  Catherine  — the  Convent  des  Predica- 
teurs,  containing  a celebrated  Assump- 
tion, by  Albert  Durer  — the  Teutonic 
Palace — the  Hotel  de  Ville  — the  Ex- 
change — the  Arsenals  — the  Hotel-Diet* 
— the  Maison  de  force  — the  Hospital  of 
S.  Esprit  — the  Theatre — and  the  Bridge , 
thrown  over  the  Mein. 

Inns  excellent.  The  Hotel  Weidenhof, 
the  Hotel  d’Angleterre , and  the  Hotel  de 
ioutes  les  Russies , are  especially  recom- 
mended by  Travellers. 

Frankfort  Fair  is  held  twice  a year; 
namely^  at  Easter,  and  during  the  latter 
end  of  Summer. 

SAME  ROUTE. 

One  of  the  Post-towns,  some  of  the 
Posts,  and  some  of  the  Inns,  on  this  Road, 
are  reported  to  be  changed  as  follows. 

14  Lutzen 
l Weissenfels 
1 Naumburg 
1 Eckardtsberg 

14  Weimar  — The  Town-church  merits 
notice.  Best  Inns,  The  Erb  Prim, 
and  The  Elephant. 

14  Erfurt  — The  Cathedral  here  merits 
notice.  Best  Inn,  The  Romish  Kai - 

14  Gotha 

12  Eisenach  — Best  Inn,  The  Rauten- 
krants. 

14  Marksuhl 
14  Vach 
2 Buttlar 
1 Hunefeld 

1 Fulda — The  Inn  called  Ztim  Knr- 
fursten  is  recommended  by  Tra- 
vellers. 
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3 Neuhof 
1 Sc  hint  tern 
1 Saalmu  aster 
1 Ge.lnha.nsen 
. 14  Hanau 

1  Frankfort  — The  ancient  Ramparts  of 
this  City  have  been  converted  into 
Pro  tnenadcs. 

22  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  BRUNSWICK. 

li  Groskugel 

U Hall  — Inns,  L'Anneau  tTOr  — 
Prince  Royal  de  Prusse  — I Ann  iC  Or. 
Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
here  are,  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Uni- 
versity. 
li  Konnirn 

14  Aschersleben  — The  Church  of  S. 
Etienne  — the  Public  School  — and 
the  'ruins  of  the  Chateau  d’Ascanie , 
merit  notice. 

1 Quedlinburg  — The  Chateau  — the 
Library  — and  the  Promenade,  called 
Le  Bruhl,  merit  notice. 

1 Halherstudt 

13  Rohtum 

21  Wolfenhuttel 

14  Brunswick 

loi  posts. 

Brunswick  is  supposed  to  contain  28,000 
inhabitants.  The  objects  best  worth  at- 
tention in  this  City  are,  the  New  Palace 

— the  new  Hot  tide  Ville — the  Most- Hans, 
in  the  Square,  before,  which  is  an  antique 
Statue  of  a Lion  — the  Buildings  of  the 
Carolinum  — the  Opera-house  — the  Ca- 
thedral — ■ the  Hospitals  — the  Fountain, 
in  the  Place  de  Hcgenmarkt  — the  Church 
of  S.  Nicholas,  which  contains  two  good 
Pictures  — the  Churches  of  S.  Catherine 
and  S.  Andrew — the  old  Hotel  de  Ville — 
the  royal  Collection  of  Natural  History, 
Paintings,  Sic-  — and  the  Carolinum 
Library. 

Brunswick  is  famous  for  a sort  of  beer 
called  Mumm. 

Best  Inn,  L’Hdfel  d’Angleterre. 

At  WolfenbUttel,  near  this  City,  there 
is  a valuable  Library  ; and  at.  the  Chutrau 
de  Salzdahlum  a good  collection  of  Pic- 
tures. 

ROUTE  FROM  BRUNSWICK  TO  HANOVER. 

14  Peine 
I Shade 
14  Hanover. 

4 posts. 

This  City  has  about  19,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  objects  best  worth  observation 
are,  the  Opera-house  — the  Rot/al  Stables 

— the  Monument  of  Werlhof,  in  the  pub- 
lic Cemetery — the  Monument  of  Leibnitz 


— Ho  rn hausen,  a Royal  Residence,  with 
a Garden  (in  t lie  old  French  style)  con- 
tain  mg  a fine  collection  of  Exotics  — 
Mont-Brillant,  another  Royal  Garden  — 
and  the  Garden  which  once  belonged  to 
Count  Walmoden,  where  ancient  and 
modern  Sculpture,  and  some  Paintings, 
may  he  found. 

Best  Inns  08-29),  L* Hotel  de  Jifonsieur 
Haase,  and  L' Hotel  de  Madame  Allies. 

ROUTE  FROM  HANOVER  TO  GOTTINGEN. 

1 Tiedenwiesen  — This  road  is  excellent 

1 Brugge/t—  Inn,  the  Post-house. 

14  Eimbrch 

1 Nurdhrim  — A famous  Organ  in  the 
parochial  Church. 

1 Gottingen. 

54  posts. 

This  City  contains  near  8000  inhabit- 
ants. The  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Buildings  of  the  University  — the  Ob- 
servatory — the  Lying-in  Hospital—  the 
Anatomical  Theatre  — the  Botanic  Gar- 
den — the  Manege  — and  the  Library 
belonging  to  the  University,  and  reputed 
to  be  the  best  in  Germany. 

Inns,  La  Couronne — Le  Roi  de  Prusse, 
4‘c. 

1 lie  environs  of  Gottingen  are  interest- 
ing; especially  the  excursion  to  Ilartz. 

ROUTE  FROM  LEIPSIC  TO  DANTZICK. 
Miles. 

3 Eitenburg 

3 Torgau  — The  principal  Church  here 
contains  the  Tomb  of  Catherine  a 
Burin,  Luther’s  Wife. 

3 Herzberg 

24  Hohenbuckau- 

2 Luckau 

2 l.ubben 

34  Libtrasa 

3 Miihlrose 

2 Frankfort  on  the  Oder— This  City 
has  10,000  inhabitants  ; and  among 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Churches  of  S.  Mary  and  S. 
Nicholas  — the  Chartreuse  — the 
Hotel  de  Ville  — the  Casernes  — the 
Hotel  Dieu  — the  Bridge  — the  Mo- 
nument of  Prince  Leopold  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  was  drowned  in  tile  Oder, 
by  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of 
others  — and  the  Monument  ofKleist, 
the  Poet. 

There  is  a University  here  : and 
among  the  best  Inns  are,  Le  Lion 
d'Or ; Les  Trois  Couronnes,  and 
L’Aigle  <TOr. 

4 Custrin  — Inns,  Le  Cerf  iCOr,  Sec, 

23  Neudamm 

34  Soldin 

33  Pyritz 

8 Stargard  — The  Church  o/S.  Mary,  in 
this  Town,  merits  notice.  The  best 

F F 
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Inn  is  Les  Trois  Couronnes , near  the 
Post-house. 

22  Massow  • 

3 Neugard 
2$  Pin  the 

21  Pin  now 
1 Romnhn 

4 Cberlin 
32  CoSslin 
32  Pankenin 

22  Schlave 

34  Stolpe — Famous  for  the  amber  found 
in  its  vicinity. 

34  Lupow 

5 Godentan 
32  Neustadt 
32  Katz 

22  Dantzig. 

872  miles. 

This  City  contains  near  40,000  inhabit- 
ants ; and  among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  arc,  the.  Exchange — the  Cathe- 
dral which  is  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Europe — the  Lutheran  College  — the 
Hotel  de  Ville  — the  Cour  des  Noble s — 
the  Arsenal , and  the  Junker- Garten. 

Inns,  La  Maison  Anglaise  — Les  Trois 
Ndgres,  fyc. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN 


and  The  Stadt  Rom , already  named. 
The  whole  of  this  road  is  excellent. 

4 Berlin 

052  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  DRESnEN  TO  BERLIN. 

3 Meissen 

1$  hlappendorf 

2 Osehatz 

42  Torgau 

32  Pretsche 

3 Wittenberg 

2 Kropstadt  — Travellers  (as  already 
mentioned)  should  go  from  Krop- 
stadt through  Jutterbock  to  Treuen- 
britzen. 

22  Treuenbritzen 

2 2 Jielitz 

22  Potsdam  — Though  the  horses  are 
changed  between  Potsdam  and  Ber- 
lin, the  four  posts  are  paid  for  at 
once. 

4 Berlin 

302  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BERLIN  TO  HAMBURG  — 
NEW  ROAD. 


TO  BERLIN. 

Miles. 

2 Hanaii 

3 Gelnhansen 

2 Saalmfinster  — Inn,  The  Post-house, 
and  clean. 

2 Schlichtern 
2 Neuhof 
12  Fulda 
2 Hunefeld 

2 Putlach 
14  Vach 

22  Marksukl 
12  Eisenach 

3 Gotha — The  Riesen  is  recommended 

by  Travellers  as  a good  Inn,  where 
the  charges  are  reasonable. 

3 Erfurt 

8 W.eimar-n-  Inn,  The  Erb  Prince , good 
anil  not  dear. 

32  Eskersberg 
22  Naumburg 
2 Weissenfels 
2 Lutzen 

2 Leipzig  — The  Inns  at  Leipsic  have 
been  already  named. 

22  Delitsch 
2 Bitter/eld 

42  Wittenberg  — Midway  between  Bit- 
terfeld  and  Wittenberg  is  a Post- 
house,  where  the  horses  are  changed. 
Best  Inn  at  Wittenberg,  The  Wein 
Truif.be,  already  named. 

2 Kropstadt 
22  Treuenbritzen 
22  Belitz 

2|  Potsdam  — • Inns,  The  Einsiedler  — * 


2 Spandau  — A celebrated  Fortress. 

34  Nauen 

2 Pessin 
12  Frisak 
24  Wusterhausen 

1 Kyritz 

3 Kletzke 
22  Perleberg 
3 Warnow 

2 Ludwigslust  — The  Capital  of  Meck- 

lenburg Schwerin. 

22  Redewin 
22  Vellahn 
24  Boitzenburg 
42  Ec  he  burg 

3 Hamburg. 


38  miles. 


The  whole  of  this  Road  is  good,  except 
that  part  which  passes  through  the  Terri- 
tory of  Denmark. 

ROUTE  FROM  BERLIN  BY  HA.LBERSTAD, 
MINDEN,  BIELEFELD,  MUNSTER,  WESEL, 
AND  EMMERICK,  TO  AMSTERDAM. 

1 Zehlendorf 
1 Potsdam 
14  Grosskreutz 

1 Brandenburg 

2 Genthin 
If  Burg 

12  Magdeburg 
14  Egeln 
1|  Halberstadt 
12  Zilly 


1 


l 

l 


1 
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I Rimbek 
14  Beinun 

14  Nettlingen 

15  Hildesheim 

II  Etze 

14  Hohttsen 
14  Hesse-  Oldendorf 
14  Bnckeburg 
s Minden 
1 Retime 
f Herfort 
1 Bielefeld 
1 Brockhagen 
1 i Warensdorf 
li  Munster 
14  Appelhulsen 
1 Dullness 
1J  '/us  halts 
4 Schmerberk 
1 Wesel 
14  Rees 
1 Emmerick 
4 Ellen 

14  Arnheim  — 'file  Post*  of  Holland 
begin  here. 

34  Luii  tern 
24  Amersfort 
3 Naarilen 
! 2 Amsterdam 

534  posts  of  Pruissia. 

104  posts  of  Holland. 

63i  in  all. 


ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN 
TO  AUGSBURG. 

1 Hanau  — Philipsrnbe  and  Wilhelms- 
bad,  in  this  neighbourhood,  merit 
notice. 

1 Dettiugen  — Memorable  for  the 
battle  of  1743. 

3 Aschaffenburg  — Inn,  L’Aigle d’Or. 

1 Obernburg 

14  Aliltenberg 

1 Hutidheim 

1 Bischo/sheim  — Inn,  I.e  Cerf. 

1 Mergenlheim  — Inn,  Le  Cerf. 

13  Blaufelden 

14  Crailsheim — Famous  for  its  Porce- 
lain Manufacture,  and  Mineral 
Waters. 

14  Dunkelsbuhl  — The  Church  of  the 
Carmelites,  in  this  Town,  is  adorned 
with  a fine  Picture. 

1 Fremdingen 

1 Nordlingen  — A Crucifix,  attributed 
to  Michael  Angelo,  and  an  excellent 
Painting,  by  Albert  Durer,  em- 
bellish the  principal  Church  here. 
Inn,  La  Couronne. 

14  Donawert  — Inn,  La  Couronne. 

14  Meidengen 

14"  Augsburg 

184  posts. 


Augsburg,  formerly  denominated  Au- 
gusta Eindelicorum , the  largest  City  in 
Swabia,  and  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  is  seated  between  the  rivers 
Lech  and  Wertach,  and  has  30,000  inha- 
bitants. The  objects  best  worth  notice 
here  are  the  Cathedral,  which  comprises 
24  chapels  ; and  is  ornamented  with  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Resurrection, 
by  Zoll  — the  Abbey  of  S.  Ulric  — the 
Church  of  S.  Anne  — the  Hotel  de  Ville 
— the  Tower  of  Ter  Inch  — the  Arsenal  — 
the  House  of  Correction  — the  Gate  called 
Eintass  — the  public  Fountains  — some 
private  Houses  u'hich  contain  antique 
paintings  in  fresco  — the  Libraries  be- 
longing to  the  Cathedral  and  S.  Ulric  ; 
the  latter  of  which  possesses  the  draw- 
ings and  sketches  of  Albert  Durer. 

Augsburg  exhibits  vestiges  of  Roman 
Antiquities. 

Les  Trois  Maures  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  best  Inn;  L’Agneau 
Blanc,  in  the  Faubourg,  likewise  merits 
recommendation. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBURG  TO  CONSTANCE, 
SCHAFFHAUSEN,  AND  BASLE. 

14  Schwabmunchen 

li  Mindclheim 

14  Afemmingen — .Inn,  Le  Bteuf  Blanc. 

14  Wurzavh 

3 Wolfek 

1 Ravensburg 

1 Sladelle — The  first  view  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance  is  enchanting. 

1 Afoersburg  — Inn , Ours. 

1 Constance — Travellers  who  pursue 
this  route  cross  the  Lake  to  Con- 
stance ; and  usually  give  for  a four- 
oared  boat,  large  enough  to  convey 
a carriage,  from  three  to  four  florins, 
together  with  about  30  kr£utzers 
to  the  boatmen  for  drink-money. 
The  Lake  of  Constance,  anciently 
called  Brigantinus,  is  about  18 
leagues  in  length,  3 in  breadth,  and 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  Rhine.  Be- 
tween Moersbnrg  and  Constance 
the  Passage  is  not  always  safe ; but 
at  Ueberlmgcn  it  is  shorter  and  less 
dangerous. 

The  Cathedral  at  Constance  is  a fine 
edifice;  and  its  doors  merit  observa- 
tion. 

The  principal  Inn  is  L’Aigle  d’Or. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  Island  of 
Meinau. 

1 Zell 

4 Singen  — Near  this  place,  on  the 

summit  of  a rock,  originally  volcanic, 
is  the  Castle  of  Hohentwiel,  which 
belongs  to  the  Sovereign  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  and  now  serves  as  a state 
prison. 

1 Schatfhauscn — The  bridge  here,  con- 
structed by  a common  carpenter, 
named  Grubeumnnn,  once  merited 
F f 2 
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observation:  but  the  ruthless  hand 
of  war  has  destroyed  it.  The  Public 
Libraries  deserve  notice. *  1 * * * * 
About  one  mile  from  SchafFhausen, 
on  the  way  to  Zurich,  is  the  cele- 
brated Fall  of  the  Rhine  ; and 
Travellers  who  wish  to  see  the 
terrestrial  rainbows  which  this 
stupendous  Cataract  exhibits, 
should  visit  it  before  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning;  going  from  Schaff- 
hausen  to  the  Castle  of  Lauflen; 
and  thence  to  a small  summer- 
house, the  window  of  which  pre- 
sents a view  of  the  Fall,  broken  in 
its  course  by  huge  fragments  of 
rocks.  Here  the  Rhine  divides  it- 
self into  five  columns;  two  of  which 
are  astonishingly  grand.  The  Tra- 
veller is  conducted  in  the  next  place 
to  a Gallery  below  the  summer- 
house, and  close  to  the  largest  Fall. 
Another  of  inferior  magnitude  is 
seen  from  the  Mill  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

1 Waldshut 

1 Lauffenburg 

14  Rhein  felden — Between  Rheinfelden 
and  Basle  is  Augst,  anciently  Au- 
gusta Rauracorum.  where  remains 
may  be  traced  of  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. 

1 Basle 


174  posts. 


This  is  a flourishing  commercial  City, 
supposed  to  contain  15,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  here  are, 
the  Bridge  thrown  over  the  Rhine  — 
the  Cathedral , a Gothic  edifice  which  con- 
tains some  Antiquities,  together  with  the 
Tomb  of  Erasmus  — the  Hotel  de  Ville , 
where  there  is  an  apartment  painted  by 
Holbein,  who  was  a native  of  Basle  — 
Fragments  of  the  Dance  of  Death , sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  by  a pupil  of 
Holbein,  and  preserved  in  the  public 
Library , which  is  embcljishcd  with  paint- 
ings by  Holbein,  Antiquities,  Natural 
History7,  &c.  Basle  contains  a Univer- 
sity; and  among  the  best  Inns  are,  Les 
Trois  Roisj  and  La  Cigogne. 

ROUTE  FROM  AUGSBURG  TO  RATISBON. 

14  Aichach  — The  ruins  of  the  two 
Castles  of  Wittelsbach,  from  which 
family  descend  the  Princes  of  Ba- 
varia, render  this  small  Town  re- 
markable. 

1 Schrobenhausen 
1 Pombach 
1 Geisenfeld  , 

H Neustadt 
14  Saal 


U Ratisbon 


84  posts. 


Ratisbon  is  seated  on  the  Danube; 
and  contains  about  20.000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  this 
City  are,  its  ancient  Bridge , 350  yards  in 
length — the  Cathedral — the  Abbey  of 
S.  Emmeran — the  Hotel  de  Ville  — and 
the  Library  of  the  Prince  of  Thum  and 
Taxis , which  is  open  to  the  public  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10 
till  12  in  the  morning,  and  from  2 till 
5 in  the  afternoon.  Persons  who  wish  to 
see  it  on  other  days  must  apply  to  the 
Librarian.  The  Town  Library  — and 
the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  the  Abbey  of 
S.  Emmeran , merit  attention. 

Inns,  La  Croix  cf’Or,  L*  Agneau 
Blanc , 4*c. 

ROUTE  V ROM  RATISBON  TO  BAREUTH. 

14  Stanholtz 
14  Schwandorff 
1 Am  berg 
1 Humbach 
1 Kirchen-Tumlach 
1 Creissen 
1 Bareuth 

9 posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BAREUTH  TO  LEITSIC. 

I Be  meek 
1 Monchberg 
1 Hoff 
14  Plane n 
l|  Reichenbach 
1 'Zwickau 
14  Gosnitz 
14  Pima 
14  Leipzig 


114  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  RATISBON  TO  MUNICH. 

1 Eglofsheim 

1 Buch  hausen 

1 Ergnlspach 

14  Landsnut  — The  objects  best  worth 
notice  in  this  Town  are,  the  Gothic 
Tower  belonging  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Martin  — the  Church  of  S.Job — and 
the  ancient  Chateau.  Inns,  Le  So- 
ldi <VOr;  Le  Coq  Noir ; and  La 
Grappe. 

1 Moosburg 

1 Freysing—  The  objects  best  worth  at- 

tention in  this  Town  are,  the  Cathe- 

dral — the  Benedictine  Church — the 

Chapel  and  Cupola  of  * S’.  Peter's — 

and  the  Benedictine  Lyceum. 


1 Inn,  L' Hotel  du  Faucon  <r  Or. 
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Principal  Inns,  La  Char  rue,  aud  Les 
Sept  Glands . 

U Gar  thing 

2 Munich. 

84  posts. 

Munich,  the  Capital  of  Bavaria,  is 
seated  on  the  Iser;  and  contains  above 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  Royal  Residence 
in  this  elegant  City,  though  unpromising 
on  the  outside,  is  magnificent  within; 
and  the  collection  of  Miniature  Pictures 
in  this  Palace  ; the  Tapestry  representing 
the  exploits  of  Otho  de  Wittelsback  ; the 
great  Staircase  ; the  Chapel,  which  con- 
tains a painting  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  together  with  the  Altar  used  by 
the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, during  her  imprisonment,  and  a 
particularly  fine  Organ,  all  merit  notice. 

The  Munich  Gallery  of  Paintings  com- 
prises near  1000  productions  of  eminent 
masters,  among  which  are  — a Portrait  of 
Albert  Durer,  by  himself — ditto  of  Ra- 
phael— ditto  of  Holbein  — Raphael’s  is 
the  celebrated  picture  concerning  which 
an  ambiguous  sentence  occurs  in  Vasari 

— Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  by  Albert 
Durer!  — a Pietk,  by  Daniello  da  Vol- 
terra!  — a Female  Figure,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  — the  Slaughter  of  the  Inno- 
cents — and  a Lion-hunt,  both  by  Rubens 

— portraits,  by  Rubens,  of  himself,  his 
first  Wife,  occ.  — the  Defeat  of  the  Rebel 
Angels  — the  Feast  of  Silenus — Christ, 
the  Magdalene,  David,  &c.  — and  a 
Group  of  Children  with  a Garland ; all 
by  Rubens  — Exquisite  Works  by  Van- 
dyck;  particularly  two  whole-length  Por- 
traits of  a Burgomaster  and  his  VVife ! — 
the  Portrait  of  Schneiders,  likewise  by 
Vandyck  — and  his  own  portrait,  by  him 
self — little  Fruit-sellers,  by  Murillo!  — 
and  a Woman  examining  a Child's  head, 
by  the  same  master ! — two  pictures  of 
the  Holy  Family,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo ! 

— the  same  subject,  by  Giulio  Romano — 
and  ditto,  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  — a Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael,  in  his  early  manner 
—an  JEcce  Homo,  by  Correggio  ! — Cupid, 
by  the  same  master — S.  Agnes  with  the 
Lamb,  by  Carlo  Dolci ! — Four  very  fine 
Portraits  by  Velasquez  — fine  portraits, 
by  Titian  — The  Holy  Family,  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  — Hercules  Furens.  by  Do- 
menichino  — Hercules  and  Ompnafe,  by 
the  same  master— a portrait,  by  Garofolo 
— the  Madonna  and  Infant  Saviour,  by 
the  same  master;  and  several  Paintings 
from  Designs  by  Michael  Angelo. 

A splendid  Building,  called  the  Pina- 
cothek,  is  now  in  progress  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  Paintings. 

The  Royal  Glyptothek , among  various 
specimens  of  ancient  Sculpture,  contains 
tne  celebrated  Barberini  Faun,  and  the 
Statues  found  at  ASgina,  in  the  Mare 


JEgeum , and  restored  by  Thorwaldseu 
They  are  supposed  to  have  originally  or- 
namented the  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Panhellenius  : and  all  represent 
Warriors,  one  Female  Figure  excepted. 
These  Statues  form  an  interesting  link  in 
the  chain  of  ancient  Sculpture;  as  they 
are  superior  to  the  Egyptian  style,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
ductions of  Greece.  They  were  brought 
from  ASgina  to  Rome,  several  years  since ; 
at  which  period  it  was  conjectured  that 
they  once  belonged  to  the  Pediment  of 
a Temple  dedicated  to  Minerva.  They 
were  only  13  in  number  when  exhibited 
in  Thorwaldsen’s  Studio : but  now,  15 
Statues  of  the  ASgina  School  are  shown  in 
the  Glyptotheca  at  Munich,  as  having 
been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  which  stood  at 
the  distance  of  about  20  stadia  from  the 
Town  of  ASgina,  and  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  containing  the  wooden 
Statues  of  Damia  and  Auxesia,  taken  by 
the  dEginetae  from  the  Epidaurians. 
Pausanias  mentions,  among  tne  Temples 
at  ASgina,  those  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Bacchus,  iEsculapius, 
and  Hecate ; but  as  he  does  not  name 
any  noted  Temple  of  Minerva,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  Statues  in 
uestion  originally  belonged  to  the  Edi- 
ce  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  they  were 
found. 

The  Gallery  containing  Pictures  of  the 
old  German  and  Dutch  Schools  is  at 
Schleisheim , a Royal  Villa  near  the  City : 
but  the  best  of  these  productions  will 
shortly  be  united  with  the  Pictures  at 
Munich.  The  Last  Judgment,  by  Ru- 
bens— the.  Crucifixion,  by  Tintoretto  — 
several  Gigantic  Paintings,  by  Weenix, 
in  his  best  style  — the  Holy  Family,  by 
Correggio,  and  a curious  Set  of  Paintings, 
by  Teniers,  representing  the  interior  of 
the  Brussels  Gallery,  with  Copies  of  the 

§ict  tires  there,  in  his  time,  are  now  at 
chleisbeini. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenburg  may  be  seen  by  Travellers 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  10  in 
the  morning  till  12;  and,  though  small, 
contains  first-rate  productions. 

Other  objects  worthy  notice  are,  The 
Treasury,  which  contains  magnificent 
Jewels  — the  Collection  of  carved  Ivory 
— the  new  Theatre — the  Paintuigs  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  — the  Church  of 
the  Theatins , adorned  with  a good  Pic- 
ture by  Sandrart,  representing  the  Plague 
at  Naples  — the  Church  dedicated  to  S. 
Peter , which  contains  good  Pictures  — 
the  Libraries  of  the  King , the  Theatins , 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  — and  the 
Royal  Cabinets. 

The  best  Inn  is  Le  Cerf  d*Or,  kept  by 
the  Cook  of  the  late  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg.  The  prices  at 
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this  Inn  are  reasonable;  and  the  Table 
<TH6tc  is  excellently  served.  Other  Inns 
are,  L'Aigle  Noir ; La  Croix  d“  Or,  Sc c. 

The  Promenades  in  the  City  of  Munich 
are  pleasant : and  the  Koval  Villa  of 
Nymphenburg,  near  the  City,  merits  ob- 
servation. 

Doctor  Fuchs,  a skilful  Physician,  re- 
sided at  Munich  in  the  year  1827. 

ROUTE  BY  A CROSS  ROAB  FROM  MUNICH 
TO  INNSPRUCK. 

If  Stralsach 

1 Hobikischers 

14  Tegcrnsee  — To  Tegernsee  this  is  a 
regular  post-road,  and  very  good. 
Tegernsee,  situated  on  a beauti- 
ful Lake,  contains  a Royal  Villa 
(formerly  a Dominican  Convent),  on 
which  the  late  King  of  Bavaria  ex- 
pended from  8,000,000  to  4,000,000 
of  florins  ; intending  it  as  a resi- 
dence for  his  widow.  The  Hotel, 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Lake, 
called  the  Traiteur’s  House,  fur- 
nishes clean  beds. 

At  Tegernsee  Travellers  should  make 
an  agreement  with  the  Post-master 
for  conveying  them  to  Ackenthal ; 
and  (in  case  of  there  being  no  horses 
at  that  village)  to  Schwatz. 

2 Ackenthal — The  Inu  here  is  clean, 

and  the  larder  well  provided. 

1 Schwatz  — Hence  to  Innspruck  is  a 
regular  post-road ; and  the  cross- 
road between  Tegernsee  and  Schwatz 
cannot  be  called  a bad  one.  The 
Scenery  is  exquisite;  especially 
where  the  road  (cut  out  of  a rock) 
winds  along  the  margin  of  the  Lake. 

1 Vo/tlers 

1 Innspruck  — This  Route  from  Mu- 
nich to  Innspruck  is  considerably 
nearer  than  the  great  Post-road;  it 
being  three  very  short  posts  from 
Tegernsee  to  Schwatz. 

8|  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  INNSPRUCK  TO  MUNICH. 

2 Seefeld 
14  Mittenwald 
14  Walchensee 

14  Benedictbeuern 

15  Wolfratshausen 
2 Munich 

10  posts. 


, ROUTE  FROM  RATISBON  TO  PRAGUE. 

14  Kirn 
1 Nietenau 
1 Neukirchen 
i Roez 

1 Waldmunchen 
1 Klentsch 


1 Teinilz 
1 Stankau 
1 Slaab 

1 Pihen  — Inn,  La  Croix  d’Or. 
1 Rockizau 
1 Mauth 
1 Czernowitz 
1 Zditz 
1 Beraun 
1 Duschnig 
1 Prague 

17  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  VIENNA,  THROUGH  RATIS- 
BON ANO  BRUSSELS,  TO  OSTEND. 


1 Burkhardsdorf — A post  and  a half  is 
charged  by  the  Post-master ; and  one 
paper  florin  is  paid  for  the  Order  for 
post-horses. 

1 Sighardskirchen  — Inn  tolerably 
good. 

H Pdrschling 
1 S.  Pollen 

If  Mblk  — A small  country  Inn,  but 
clean. 

The  Benedictine  Monastery  here,  a 
spacious  and  magnificently  placed 
edifice,  contains  a celebrated  Ma- 
donna by  Albert  Durer,  and  a fine 
picture,  by  Rubens,  of  the  Angels 
announcing  to  the  Magdalene  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 

14  Kemmehbach 
14  Amstetten 
1 Stremberg 
1 Runs 


14  Lintz  — The  last  post  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria. This  Town  contains  16,000 
inhabitants.  Best  Inn,  Le  Lion 
d’  Or.  The  women  of  Lintz  are  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty. 

14  Kfferding  — The  first  post  of  Upper 
Austria. 

14  Baycrbach 
1 Sigharding 
1 Scharding 

1 Passau  — A fine  Town.  The  Cathe- 

dral and  its  Organ,  the  Chateau,  the 
Library  de  Lamberg,  and  the  pro- 
spect from  the  Garden  of  the  Con- 
vent of  Mariahilf,  deserve  attention. 
Inn,  L’Aigle  Noir. 

2 Vilzhofen 
24  Platting 

1 Straubing  — The  collegiate  Church, 
a.nd  the  Carmelite  Convent , which 
contains  the  Tomb  of  Duke  Albert, 
merit  notice;  as  does  the  Abbey  tff 
Ober-Altaich,  which  is  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Straubing. 

14  P fader 

14  Ratisbon 
14  Schambach 
1 Teiswang 
1 Theiningen 
1 Postbaner 
1 Feucht 
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1 Nuremberg  — This  City  contains 
30,000  inhabitants ; and  the  objects 
best  worth  notice  are,  the  Cathedral . 
dedicated  to  S.  Laurence,  and  adorned 
with  beautiful  painted  glass  — the 
Chapel  of  S.  Anne  — the  Church  of 
S.  Claire , which  contains  a painting 
upon  glass  executed  in  1278  — the 
Chapel  de  Mendel , in  which  there 
are  several  good  pictures  — the  Cha- 
pel of  Holzschouherienne  die  S.  Se- 
pulchre — the  Imperial  Ch&teau , 
embellished  with  valuable  pictures; 
for  showing  which  the  Custode  ex- 
pects a florin  — The  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
likewise  embellished  with  good  pic- 
tures ; for  showing  which  the  Custode 
expects  two  kopfstucks — the  Bridges 
— the  Arsenal , which  contains  two 
Cannon  dated  1499  — and  the  Copper 
Mills.  Inns,  Le  Cheval  Rouge , &c. 

1 Farnbach 

1$  Etnskirchen 

1 Langenfeld  — The  Post-house  here  is 
a good  Inn. 

1 4 Bossenheim 

1 Kit  zing  en 

1 Wurtzburg  — The  road  from  Nu- 
remberg hither  is  excellent.  Wurtz- 
burg contains  17,000  inhabitants. 
The  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Chateau,  remarkable  for  its 
Staircase  — the  Citadel , in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  ancient  Temple  — the 
Chapel  of  S.  Mary  — the  Cathedral 
— the  Great  Hospital  — the  Picture 
Gallery  belonging  to  the  Prince 
Bishop , containing  a Magdalene  by 
Fesei  — and  the  Library  belonging 
to  the  University.  Inns,  La  Cour 
de  Baviere ; Le  Cygne , &c.  The 
most  celebrated  wines  of  Franconia 
grow’  near  Wurtzburg,  namely,  the 
Vin  de  Lieste,  the  Vin  de  Stein , 
called  Vin  du  S.  Esprit , and  the  Vin 
de  Calmus. 

1 Roshrnnn 
1$  Esselbach 
1 Rohrbrunn 
1}  Aschaffenburg 
f Dettingen 
1 Hanau 

1 Frankfort  on  the  Mein 

I Koenigstein 

II  Wierges 
l|  Limburg 

1 Walnernd 
1 Frey  ling  en 
1 Gu  troth 
1 Weyersbusch 
14  Ukerot 
1 Siegburg 

1|  Cologne  — This  City,  founded  by 
Marcus  Agrippa,  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain above  68,000  inhabitants ; 


1 Steamers,  as  already  mentioned,  ply  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Rotterdam,  and  up  the 


583 

though,  but  a few  years  since,  the 
number  did  not  amount  to  50,000. 
Its  best  Hotels,  in  1832,  w’ere  the 
Cour  I/nperialey  and  the  Rheinberg , 
facing  the  river.  The  Cathedral, 
begun  in  1248,  is  still  unfinished; 
and  in  1800  it  became  a receptacle 
for  corn.  Its  Choir  is  a fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Rubens  was 
born  at  Cologne,  in  the  house  num- 
bered 10,  and  situated  in  the  Sternen 
Gasse.  Mary  de’  Medici  died  in  the 
same  Mouse,  and,  according  to  re- 
port, in  the  same  room.  Rubens 
enriched  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
where  he  was  baptized,  with  an 
Altar-piece  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  that  Apostle ; at  the  back 
of  which  picture  is  a copy,  painted 
while  the  Original  was  in  the  Louvre, 
and  now'  commonly  shown  instead 
of  the  Original;  which,  however, 
the  Sacristan  will,  for  a trifling  gra- 
tuity, exhibit ; it  being  made  to  turn 
on  a pivot. 

Cologne  is  paved  with  basalt. 1 — 

14  Berghtim 
14  Linnig 

1 Gangelt 
14  Reckem 
14  Tongern 
14  A.  Trend 

2 Tirlemont 

2 Louvain  — The  inhabitants  of  this 
Town  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
near  20,000.  One  of  the  principal 
Inns  is,  The  Hotel  de  Cologne. 

14  Cortenberg 

14  Brussels  • 

14  A sc  he 
14  A lost 
14  Qnndrecht 

1 Gaud 

2 Alteren 
2 Bruges 
2 Ostende 

864  posts. 

Steam  Packets  usually  go  once  a wee 
from  Ostend  to  London. 

Steam  Packets  likewise  go  from  Ostend 
to  Dover. 

ROUTE  FROM  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN, 
THROUGH  CASSEf.,  TO  MUNSTER. 

14  Fried  berg — Inn,  Les  Trois  Epfes. 

1 But  z bach 

1 Giessen  — The  University  of  Giessen 
w'as  founded  in  1607.  The  Library  — 
the  Peedagogium  — the  Chateau  — 
and  the  Church  of  S.  Pancrace 
merit  notice.  Inns,  La  Licome ; 
Le  Lion , &c.  I 


Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Mayence  and  Stras- 
burg. 


NUREMBURG  TO  OSTENl). 
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1 Marburg  — The  Library  belonging 
to  the  University  here  is  a fine  one. 
The  best  Inn  is  the  Post-house. 

1$  Holtzdorf 

1 Jessberg — The  Post-house  is  a good 
Hotel. 

1 Wabern 

14  Cassel — This  City  is  supposed  to 
have  about  90,000  Inhabitants ; and 
the  objects  best  worth  notice  are, 
the  Chateau  — the  Palace  — the 
Place  tie  Frederic , and  the  Statue 
by  which  it  is  adorned  — the  Ar- 
senal — the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  Reformed  Church  — and  the 
Statue  of  the  Landgrave , Charles 
— the  Opera-house  — the  Museum 
Fretlericien  — and  the  Pictures  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing. 

The  principal  Inns  are,  7 'he  Black 
Bear , and  The  Town  of  Frankfort. 

1 Werhifflen 

1 Ossendorf 

1 Lichtenau 

1 Paderborn  — The  Cathedral  here, 

and  the  University,  merit  notice. 
The  source  of  the  river  Pader  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  Town.  Inn,  the 
Post-house. 

14  Nienhirchen 

2 Warensdorf 

14  Munster 

1S4  posts. 

This  City  contains  above  20,000  inha- 
bitants ; and  the  Church  of  S.  Lambert  — 
the  Palace  — the  Cathedral  — and  the 
Chapel  of  Bernard  de  Galen,  merit  notice. 
Inns,  V Empdreur,  &c. 

• 

VOTAGE  ON  THE  RHINE  FROM  MATENCE 
TO  COBLENTZ. 

Steam-boats  go  daily  from  Mayence  to 
Coblentz;  persons  who  hire  a boat  to 
themselves,  which  is  the  most  pleasaut 
mode  of  going,  usually  pay  from  four  to 
five  Carolina 1 : and  arc  conveyed  to  Co- 
logne for  the  latter  sum,  if  they  do  not 
stop  at  Coblentz.8  Persons  who  embark 
atEltvill,  or  Wallauf,  may  procure^ yacht 
for  three  louis-d’ors.  or  three  and  a half 
at  the  utmost,  and  these  boats  being  fur- 
nished with  kitchen  utensils  and  beds. 
Travellers  may  dine  and  sleep  on  board, 
if  they  wish  it.  When  the  wind  is  con- 
trary, two  days  are  occupied  in  going 
from  Cassel  to  Coblentz,  or  Thal-Ehren- 
breitstein ; and  two  days  and  a half  in 
returning. 

Persons  who  make  this  excursion  should 
leave  Mayence  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  go  either  to  Wallauf,  or  EUvill, 


1 One  carotin  is  24  francs. 


where  the  Inns  are  good,’  especially  The 
Rose  at  Eltrill.  The  time  occupied  in 
going  from  Mayence  to  Eltvill  is  about 
two  hours.  Next  morning,  a short  time 
before  sun-rise,  travellers  should  walk  to 
Johannisberg t and  from  the  Balcony  of 
the  Castle  there,  contemplate  the  view; 
thence  proceeding  to  embark  at  Langen- 
U’inAel,  for  Gtisenheim.  The  time  occu- 
pied in  going  is  about  an  hour;  and  at 
the  latter  place it  isadvisahletodisembark, 
and  visit  A’eiderwald,  a garden  belonging 
to  the  Count  d’Ostein,  and  embellished 
with  lovely  prospects.  From  Geisenheim 
to  S.  Gouer  the  time  occupied  ill  going  is 
about  four  hours.  This  Town  stands  in 
a delightful  position,  and  contains  a good 
Inn,  where  Travellers  should  sleep,  rising 
at  five  o’clock  the  next  morning  to  reach 
Coblentz  before  noon.  Here  are  good 
Hotels.  The  Town  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle; 
and  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention 
are,  the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Castor, 
and  the  Fort  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  originally 
a Roman  work. 

EXCURSION  FROM  GOTTINGEN  TO  THE 
MINES  OF  11ARTZ. 

Behind  Kattlenburg  rise  the  first  hills 
which  belong  to  the  chain  of  the  Ilartz. 

Osterode  — This  Town  has  4000  inha- 
bitants— Klausthal — Inn,  La  Couronne. 
This  Town  contains  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  richest  Mines  are  La  Caroline,  which 
is  105  fathoms  deep  ; and  La  Dorolhle, 
which  is  102  fathoms  deep. 

The  Georgestollen  is  a remarkable 
work. 

The  Ludwig er-Rechenhaut  exhibits  a 
collection  of  the  machines  employed  in 
the  Mines. 

Two  miles  from  Klausthal  is  the  an- 
cient imperial  City  of  Goslar ; which  is 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  beer,  called 
Gose,  of  which  there  are  seven  kinds ; and 
that  most  esteemed  is  called  Bcste  Krug. 
Half  a league  from  this  City  is  the  Ram- 
melsberg,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Mines 
of  Hartz. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Ilsenburg  to 
the  Brocken,  a lofty  mountain,  not  far 
from  the  Chateau  de  Stappelnburg,  is  a 
beautiful  prospect;  and  from  a summit  of 
the  Brocken  a plain  is  discoverable,  which 
extends  70  leagues,  and  contains  five 
millions  of  people. 

From  the  Brocken  Travellers  usually 
go  to  Elbingerorie,  in  order  to  see  the 
Grotto  called  BauhmanshoU.  The  Sta- 
lactites which  adorn  this  Grotto  are 
beautiful  and  various ; but  the  objects 
most  interesting  here  are  petrified  human 
bones,  supposed  to  be  antediluvian.  At 
5.  Andreasburg,  in  this  neighbourhood, 


8 The  Rudesheim  boatmen  are  supposed  to  be 
the  best  on  the  Rhine. 
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was  found  a piece  of  silver,  weighing  80 
pounds. 

The  above-mentioned  excursion  may  be 
easily  accomplished  in  a fortnight. 

CELEBRATED  GERMAN  BATHS. 

CARLSBAD. 

Carlsbad  contains  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  several  lodging-houses.  The 
price  of  apartments  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  who  frequent  the 
Baths  : but  a good  suite  of  rooms,  with 
several  beds,  seldom  lets  for  more  than 
20  florins  a week. 

Dinner  at  a Restaurant  usually  costs 
from  8 to  10  groschen  a head.  At  the 
Salle  lie  Bohime,  and  the  Salle  tie  Saxe, 
breakfast,  either  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
costs  about  18  krfe'utzers.  For  loading,  or 
unloading  a travelling  carriage,  the  price 
is  a florin.  To  the  Valet-de-place,  who 
goes  round  with  the  visiting  tickets  of 
Itinerants,  when  they  arrive?  and  when 
they  depart,  the  fee  is  two  florins.  For 
reading  the  gazettes  during  the  whole 
season  the  price  is  two  florins.  The 
drawers  of  water  at  each  spring  expect 
from  every  customer  a kopfstuck  or  two, 
as  a farewell  present;  and  the  waiters  at 
the  Salle  de  Bohime,  and  the  Salle  de 
Saxe,  expect  every  person  whom  they 
have  attended  to  give  them  at  least  one 
florin  each,  as  a parting  compliment.  The 
entrance-money  at  the  balls  is  one  florin 
per  head  ; and  persons  who  require  a phy- 
sician, while  they  use  the  Baths,  com- 
monly give  him  four  or  five  ducats  when 
his  attendance  ceases. 

The  roads  in  this  neighbourhood  arc 
abominable. 

PYRMONT. 

The  Pvrmont  season  commences  about 
the  end  of  June.  The  new  lodging-house 
at  the  Baths  is  a good  one ; and  the  price 
of  each  apartment  is  marked  over  the 
door.  There  are  several  other  lodging- 
houses.  Dinner  costs  from  8 to  16  gros- 
chen per  head,  according  to  its  quality; 
and  the  public  amusements  are  numerous 
and  various. 

ROUTE  FROM  HANOVER  TO  PYRMONT. 

14  Springe 

1 Hameln  — A strong  place. 

1 Pyrmont  — The  Chariot  de  Paste 
goes  from  Hanover  to  Pyrmont  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June,  July,  aud 
August. 

31  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  PYRMONT. 

I Haarburg 

II  Tosledt  l 


11  Rotenburg 

I Ottersberg 

II  Brimen 
11  Bussum 

1 Barcnburg 


1 

11 

I 


Ucht 

Minden  — La  Ville  de  Berlin  is  a 
good  Hotel. 

Rinteln  — This  Town  contains  a ce- 


lebrated Uuiversity. 


14  Pyrmont. 


14  posts. 


POST-ROAD  ON  THE  RHINE  FROM  CO- 
LOGNE TO  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MEIN. 

14  Bonn  — Best  Inn,  the  Imperial  Court’ 
14  Remagen 
14  Andernach 

1 Coblentz — Inns,  The  Hotel  de  Trivet , 
and  The  White  Horse  at  Ehrenbreit- 
stein. 

U Boppart  — Inn,  The  Mirror. 

i S.  Goar  — Inn,  The  Post-house, 
clean  and  comfortable. 

I Bacharach  , 

1 Bingen — A good  Inn,  The  White 
Horse. 

3 Niederingelheim 

| Mayence  — The  drive  from  Coblentz 
to  Mayence  is  beautiful  ; and  the 
ruins  of  Rheinfels,  above  S.  Goar, 
merit  notice.  Mayence  possesses  a 
Public  Library,  a Museum,  some  in- 
teresting Pictures,  and  some  Roman 
Antiquities.  Its  Cathedral  is  also 
interesting.  Hotels,  IV ' Angleterre  ; 
Empereur  Rnmain  ; Ville  de  Paris; 
none  of  them  very  good. 

14  H udders hein 
1 Frankfort 

13  posts. 


POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO 
HANOVER. 

24  Naarden 

3 Amersfort 
6 IJeventer 

4 lielten 
21  Bentheim 
14  Rheine 

1 Ippenbuhrcn 

14  Osnabruck — Inn,  The  Black  Eagle . 
14  Bnnmte 

2 liiephulz 
4 Nienburg 

1 A reustadt 
14  Hanover. 

284  posts. 

POST- ROAD  FROM  STRASBURO  TO  FRANK- 
FORT ON  THE  MEIN. 

4 Kehl — Inn,  The  Post. 

1 Bischo/sheim 
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1 Stollhnfen 

1 Hast  ail  I — Inn,  The  Sun. 

14  Carlsrouhe  — Inn,  Prince  Heredi- 
taire. 

1|  Bruchsal  — Inn,  The  Stag. 

1}  ft'isloch 

; 1 Heidelberg  — Inn,  The  Cour  de  Bade. 
14  Wenheim 


1 Heppenheim — Inn,  7 Vie  Sun. 

1J  Darmstadt  — The  Post-house , the 
Cour  tie  Darmstadt. 

14  Frankfort. 

14J  posts. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HOLLAND.  — BELGIUM. 


Money.  — Post-horse*.  — Treckschuyts,  &c. — Expense  of  travelling.  — Dutch  Inns.  — Route 
from  Amsterdam  to  Cleves  and  Cologne  — and  from  Clevcs  to  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
Helvoetsluys. — Route  from  Amsterdam  to  Munster  — from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Bois-le- 
Due,  and  Maestricht — from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  — from  Bois- 
le-Duc  to  Anvers  — from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  Anvers  — from  Amsterdam  to  Hamburg  — and 
from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  by  lironingen  and  Leuwarden, — Population  of  Amsterdam. 
— Ol>jects|bcst  worth  Notice.  — Public  Amusements  — Carriages.  — Inns.  — Villages  of  Brock 
and  Saardam.  — New  Post.road  of  the  Rhine.  — Voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht.  — Post. 

road  from  Amsterdam  to  Brussels Post.road  from  Amsterdam  to  Hanover  — ditto  from 

Strasburg  to  Frankfort  on  the  Mein. 


Steam -packets  go  in  about  24  hours 
from  London  to  Rotterdam  ; and  the 
Steam-boat  thence  to  Antwerp  (likewise 
called  Anvers),  goes  in  about  eleven 
hours. 

ItONEY. 

£ s.  d. 

'A  stiver,  in  English  money 

about 0 0 1 

A cent,  of  which  5 make  a 

stiver 0 0 O13 

A gilder,  or  florin,  20  stivers  .0  1 9 

A rix-dollar,  24  florins  ...  0 4 6 

A drie  gilder,  60  stivers  ..054 
There  are  other  silver  pieces  of  various 
value;  and  also  gold  pieces  of  5,  10,  15, 
and  20  florins. 

In  Belgium  the  greater  part  of  the 
currency  is  French  money ; although 
Dutch  money  is  likewise  used  in  gold 
pieces  of  10  gilders,  equal  to  21  francs 
16  centimes  each  ; and  in  a mixed  metal 
#for,  various  numbers  of  the  100  cents 
which  compose  the  gilder  or  florin.  The 
cent  is  equal  to  about  two  French  cen- 
times ; and  the  25  cent  piece  is  conse- 
quently equal  to  about  half  a franc. 

To  enter  Holland  by  land  from  Ant- 
werp it  is  at  present  necessary  to  have  a 
special  permission  from  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; which  must 
be  obtained  for  Travellers  either  by  a 
Minister,  or  a Friend  at  the  Hague,  and 


is  attended  by  a delay  of  about  a week, 
unless  Travellers  apply  for  it  previous  to 
arriving  in  Belgium. 

POST-HORSES,  TRECKSCHUYTS,  ETC. 

The  pleasantest  mode  of  conveyance 
for  an  English  Family,  in  Holland,  is 
their  own  Travelling  Carriage.  The 
roads  are  usually  good  ; and  especially  so 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague  and  Am- 
sterdam, and  thence  bv  Utrecht  and 
Arnheim  to  Nymegen.  The  regulations 
as  to  the  number  of  horses  to  be  attached 
to  a Caliche,  Chariot,  or  Berline,  arc 
much  the  same  as  in  France  ; a single 
Postillion,  however,  is  allowed  to  drive 
four  horses  ; and  the  price  is  one  florin  a 
post  for  each  horse,  and  one  florin  to  the 
Driver,  with  about  one  florin  a post 
road-tax  for  four  horses,  and  about  naif 
that  sum  for  two  ; making  the  whole  ex- 
pense for  four  horses  rather  less  than  is 
paid  for  a pair  in  England. 

Travelling  by  Treckschuyts  (covered 
Barges)  is  tedious  ; and  these  boats  arc 
inferior  to  British  Canal-boats  ; but  they 
sometimes  give  Travellers  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  better  views  of  the  Dutch  Villas 
than  can  be  seen  from  the  road.  The 
expense  may  be  estimated  by  the  charge 
for  a passage  between  Amsterdam  and 
Utrecht,  (about  24  English  miles)  which 
costs  2 florinsaiid  12  stivers  for  the  hire  of 
a cabin  capable  of  containing  4 persons  ; 


1 Two  leagues  of  Holland  make  one  post;  and  each  league  is  equal  to  about  three  English 
mile*. 
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15  stivers  each  person  for  passage-money ; 
and  10  stivers  for  the  baggage  of  the 
whole  party.  The  passage  occupies 
rather  less  than  seven  hours. 

Dutch  Diligences  are  roomy  and  con- 
venient : they  travel  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  miles  an  hour  ; but  the  general  prac- 
tice of  smoking  in  these  vehicles  usually 
prevents  females  from  travelling  in  them. 
The  fare  from  Amsterdam  to  Leyden, 
(about  24  English  miles)  is  3 florins  and 
15  stivers  ; and  from  Utrecht  to  Amster- 
dam (nearly  the  same  distance),  only  2 
florins  and  15  stivers. 

A hired  carriage,  called  a Glaswagen, 
from  Rotterdam  to  Amsterdam  by  Ley- 
den, a distance  of  about  45  English  miles, 
costs  upwards  of  40  florins,  including 
tolls  and  all  expenses,  except  a gratuity 
of  3 or  4 florins  to  the  Driver.  A 
Caliche  costs  less. 

In  Belgium  the  price  of  posting  is  the 
same  as  in  France ; but  a single  postillion 
is  allowed  to  drive  four  horses. 

Dutch  Inns  are,  generally  speaking, 
clean  and  good  ; but  it  is  requisite  to 
make  an  agreement  with  the  innkeeper 
for  the  price  of  apartments,  &c.  The 
following  are  the  common  prices  at  these 
Inns  : Bed-rooms,  1 to  3 florins  — 

breakfast,  from  16*  to  18  stivers  — dinner 
at  a Table  d’Hole , 14  florin  — dinner 
in  a private  room,  2 florins  — tea,  14 
stivers. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  CLEVES 
AND  COLOGNE. 

24  Naarden  (and  4 a poste  royale) — Tra- 
vellers who  come  from  Germany 
find  the  first  Treckschuyts  here. 
Naarden  stands  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

3 Amersfort  — This  town  is  famous 
for  its  manufactures  of  dimity  and 
bombasins,  and  its  growth  of 
tobacco. 

51  Arnheim  — The  ramparts  here  are 
pretty.  Hotels,  Golden  Eagle  and 
Sun. 

1$  Nyraegen  — The  Maison  de  Vi  lie, 
where  the  peace  of  Nymegen  was 
concluded  in  1678,  merits  notice  ; as 
does  the  site  of  the  old  Chateau  of 
Falkenhof,  built  by  Charlemagne. 
Inn,  Hotel  de  Pays  Bas. 

1$  Cloves  — The  Castle  here  — the  lofty 
Tower , from  the  summit  of  which 
above  24  towns  are  discoverable  — 
and  the  Promenades,  all  merit 
notice.  Hotels,  Thiergaarten , and 
La  Belle  Vue. 

Q Xanten  — Inn,  H6tel  dn  Bas  Rhin. 

14  Rheinbergen  — Inn,  Hotel  de  Bienca. 

| Hochstras 

$ Urdingen 

1$  Neuss — Inn,  The  Hotel  du  Rhin. 
The  greater  part  of  the  road  after 
leaving  Xanten  is  heavy  sand  and 
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gravel.  From  Neuss  it  passes  over 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine. 

1 Dormagen 

1 Cologne  — See,  under  Germany-, 

the  Route  from  Vienna,  through 
Ratisbon  and  Brussels,  to  Ostend. 

224  posts 

91  of  Prussia  i or  161  En*llsh  m,les- 

ROUTE  FROM  CLEVES  TO  THE  HAGUE, 
ROTTERDAM,  AND  HELVOETSLUYS. 

2 Nymegen 

2 Wageningen — Inn,  Hotel  Hof  Van 
Guelderland. 

Amerongen. 

5 Utrecht  — This  is  a handsome  Town ; 
and  the  remains  of  its  Cathedral 
merit  notice;  it  has  also  an  Uni- 
versity (though  inferior  to  that  of 
Leyden),  and  a Botanic  Garden . 
Utrecht  is  supposed  to  contain 
above  30,000  inhabitants.  Its  pro- 
menade is  beautiful ; and  it  is  well 
supplied  with  Hotels — the  Old 
Castle  of  Antwerp , where  the  ac- 
commodations are  good  and  the 
eating  excellent;  The  Belle  Vue ; 
and  The  Pays  Bas. 

4 A Ip  hen 

2 Leyden  — The  population  of  Leyden 
is  estimated  at  48,000.  Its  streets 
are  spacious,  clean,  and  well  paved  ; 
its  buildings  handsome;  and  its 
public  institutions  useful.  It  stands 
on  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  street  which  contains  the 
Stadt-house  is  of  considerable 
length.  The  Stadt-house , and  the 
Hospital , in  this  street,  are  fine 
buildings ; and  the  Halls  of  the 
former  contain  Pictures;  the  most 
celebrated  of  which  (by  Lucas  Van 
Leyden),  represents  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. Another  Picture,  interesting 
on  account  of  its  subject,  represents 
the  famishing  Inhabitants  of  Ley- 
den, after  they  had  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
town,  eagerly  devouring  the  relief 
which  was  brought  to  them  by 
their  countrymen.  Here  also  is  a 
large  modern  Picture,  by  Van  Bree, 
representing  the  Burgomaster  of 
Leyden  offering  his  own  body  to  the 
famishing  inhabitants  rather  than 
surrender  to  the  Spaniards. 

The  University  of  Leyden,  founded 
in  1575,  is  the  most  ancient  in  Hol- 
land ; and  has  bad  among  its  pro- 
fessors and  scholars  some  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Europe.  It  contains 
many  objects  of  interest.  The  Bo- 
tanic Garden  merits  particular  no- 
tice ; and  the  Public  Library  is  famed 
for  its  collection  of  oriental  manu- 
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scripts.  The  Japanese  museum  of 
Dr.  Siebold  is  by  some  thought 
equalt  if  not  superior,  to  that  at  the 
Hague.  In  the  centre  of  Leyden  is  a 
Tumulus , said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Hengist,  the.  Saxon  Prince:  it 
commands  an  extensive  view.1 
1$  The  Hague  — is  supposed  to  contain 
near  40,000  inhabitants.  The  Voor- 
lioutis  aline  street,  embellished  with 
several  elegant  buildings;  and  the  I 
Vyverburg  is  a handsome  oblong  ! 
square.  The  Hague  is  paved  with  ! 
light-coloured  bricks,  which  are  kept 
remarkably  clean. 

Public  entertainments  here  are  re- 
duced to  the  Dutch  Theatre,  opened 
only  twice  a week  ; and  the  price  for 
admittance  to  the  boxes  is  something 
more  than  half  an  English  crown. 

The  Picture-gallery  at  the  Hague  con- 
tains splendid  Works  by  celebrated  I 
artists.  Here  are  — a young  Bull,! 
considered  as  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  j 
Paul  Potter  — the  Duke  and  Duchess  I 
of  Buckingham,  by  Vaudyck  — the  j 
second  Wife  of  Rubens,  and  his  Con-  j 
fessor,  by  Rubens  — the  Presentation  | 
in  the  Temple,  by  Rembrandt  — a 
Game-Piece,  by  Weenix  — a Sea- 
Piece,  by  Vernet,  which  Wooliett 
has  engraved  — a Spanish  Shep-  ! 
herdess,  by  Murillo — several  first-  | 
rate  Works,  by  Both  — the  Death  of 
Abel,  by  Guido  — and  a School-  ; 
master’s  House,  by  Gerard  Dow. 

The  old  JJoele,  at  the  Hague,  is  a 
good  Hotel,  and  the  liellevue  ex- 
cellent. 

Two  English  Miles  from  the  Hague 
is  Scheveling,  where  the  Stadtholder 
embarked  when  he  Hed  from  his 
country.  The  road  between  the 
Hague  and  Scheveling  is  perfectly 
straight,  about  20  paces  broad,  and 
shaded  by  beeches,  limes,  and  oaks. 
Rotterdam  — This  City,  reputed  to 
contain  55,000  inhabitants,  stands 
near  the  confluence  of  the  llotte 
with  the  Maes. 

The  principal  Streets  are  intersected 
by  Canals,  deep  enough  to  receive 
vessels  of  300  tons  burden  ; and  the 
Boom-Quay  is  a fine  street : but  the 
buildings  at  Rotterdam  are  com- 
pletely Dutch,  and  consequently 
inelegant. 

The  Market-place  is  ornamented  with 
a bronze  Statue  of  Erasmus,  who 
was  born  here. 


Concerts  arc  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments in  this  City.  The  Playhouse 
is  small,  but  neat.  Principal  Inns, 
Neto  Hath  Hotel,  and  Hays  lias. 
The  latter,  however,  is  extravagantly 
expensive,  and  not  a comfortable 
family  Hotel : its  prices,  in  1835, 
were,  for  three  bedrooms  and  the 
use  of  a salon,  14  florins  (1/.  3s.  4 d.)  a 
night,  and  three  Horins  (or  5 s.)  each 
person  for  dinner. 

4 Helvoetsluys  — At  this  Port  T ravellers 
sometimes  embark  for  England. 

22f  posts  of  Holland ; or  135  English  miles. 

ROUTE  FROM  HELVOETSLUVS  AND  ROT- 
TERDAM TO  ANTWERP. 

Steam-Packets,  which  leave  London 
three  times  a week  for  Rotterdam,  enter 
the  Maes  at  Breille,  when  the  tide  per- 
mits; and,  at  other  times,  go  by  way  of 
Helvoetsluys;  proceeding  thence  to  Rot- 
terdam. 

If  Iheitle — At  the  mouth  of  the  Maes. 

Best  inn.  Gulden  Lion. 

2J  llutto  dam 
3J  Stryensaas 
lj  Maerdijk 
2 Cruyslaeste 
■if  Coin  d’ Argent 

34  Antwerp — This  City,  once  the  centre 
of  commerce,  contained,  at  that 
period,  150, (XX)  inhabitants;  now,  it 
lias  little  more  than  one  third  of  the 
number:  but  some  of  its  stately 
buildings,  together  with  a fine  street, 
called  La  Plucede  Mer,  still  remain. 
Antwerp  is  seated  on  the  Scheldt,  a 
tide  river,  20  feet  deep  at  low  water ; 
therefore  vessels  are  enabled  to  an- 
chor close  to  the  Quays.  The  Ca- 
thedral, a magnificent  structure, 
contains  fine  pictures  by  Flemish 
masters,  pre-eminent  among  which 
is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by 
Rubens.  The  interior  of  this  Church 
is  solemn  and  grand,  aud  its  Spire , 
466  feet  high,  is  very  beautiful.  The 
Church  of  St.  James  contains  a 
Chapel  conserrated  to  the  memory 
of  Rubens ; whose  ashes  rest  below 
the  Altar,  above  which  is  a picture 
by  that  fine  artist,  representing  the 
Infant  Saviour  on  his  Mother’s 
knees,  S.  Jerome,  S.  George,  two 
Female  Figures,  and  an  aged  Bishop. 
S.  George  and  the  Female  Figures 


1 Haerlem  is  only  15  English  miles  distant 
from  Leyden  ; and  well  worth  visiting  on  ac- 
count of  the  Organ  placed  in  its  principal 
Church,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  instrument  of 
the  kind  existing.  Travellers  may  hear  it  at 
any  time,  by  paying  a ducat  to  the  Organist, 
and  a couple  of  gilders  to  the  Hellows-blowers. 

The  length  of  the  largest  pipe  is  32  feet,  and 
its  diameter  16  inches ; the  Organ  has  60  stops. 


four  separations,  two  shakes,  two  couplings,  and 
12  pair  of  bellows. 

Haerlem  disputes  with  Mentz  and  Strasburg 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing ; and  its  Bleacheries  are  famed  for  the 
whiteness  they  give  to  linen. 

The  City  is  neat  and  well-built  Hotel.  The 
Lion  if  Or. 
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are  said  to  be  portraits  of  Rubens 
and  two  of  his  wives.  The  Museum 
contains  fine  paintings  by  Rubens 
and  Vandyck.  The  Communion  of 
S.  Francis  is  by  the  former,  aud 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  with  S.  Cathe- 
rine and  S.  Dominic  mourning,  is  by 
the  latter.  The  Exchange  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  are  handsome ; and 
the  best  inn  is  the  Hdtel  d' Angle- 
terre. 

22  Mechlin  — The  Churches  here , and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Beguines , deserve 
notice;  as  they  contain  Paintings  by 
Rubens,  Vandyck,  &c. 

11  Vilvorde  — The  pleasantest  mode  of 
travelling  hence  to  Brussels  is  by  the 
Canal : from  which,  the  superb  Pa- 
lace of  Schoenberg  may  be  seen  to 
great  advantage. 

221  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  MUNSTER. 

9 Arnheim. — Hotels,  the  Golden  Eagle , 
and  the  Sun . 

2 Doesburg 
21  Anholt 

1 Bockhold 

3 Coisfeld 
21  Munster 

191  posts.  The  German  posts  commence 
— — at  Anholt. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  UTRECHT, 
BOIS-LE-DUC,  AND  MAESTRICHT. 

4 Utrecht 

51  Bois-le-Duc — The  Maison  de  Ville  is 
a miniature  copy  of  the  Stadthouse 
at  Amsterdam. 

4 Eindhofen 
4 Hechel 
21  Winterlag 

2f  Maestricht  — This  is  a strong  and 
flourishing  Town,  seated  on  the 
Maes,  and  embellished  with  hand- 
some public  edifices,  and  pleasant 
Promenades : it  also  contains  a 
Theatre. 

223  Dutch  posts,  of  6 English  miles  each. 

A barge  goes  daily  from  Maestricht  to 
Liege,  and  accomplishes  the  voyage 
in  six  hours.  The  price  of  each  seat 
in  this  vessel  is  12  stivers. 

ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  LEVDEN, 
THE  HAGUE,  AND  ROTTERDAM. 

41  Leyden  (by  Haerlem) 

11  The  Hague  — Hence  to  Rotterdam 
the  country  is  beautiful. 

2 Rotterdam. 

73  Dutch  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BOIS-LE-DUC  TO  ANVERS. 

4 FAnithofen 

3 Tournnout 

4 Anvers  — Antwerp.  The  dimensions 

of  the  celebrated  Cathedral  here  are 
500  feet  in  length,  by  240  in  width. 
The  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Rubens,  his 
Descent  from  the  Cross,  as  already 
mentioned,  adorns  this  fine  Cathe- 
dral ; as  does  another  magnificent 
icture,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross, 
y the  same  great  Master. 

11  posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  BERG EN-OP- ZOOM  TO 
ANVERS. 

31  Paten 
31  Anvers. 

7 posts. 


ROUTE  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  HAMBURG. 

Ill  Zwolle 
4 Harden  berg 
2 Neuenhaus 
2 Lin  gen 

2 Hoselunen  — 7' he  Castle  of  Clemens - 
werthy  in  this  neighbourhood,  merits 
notice. 

1 Loeningen 
12  Klopvenburg 
11  Wildshatisen 

2 Delmenhorst 
2 BrSme 

31  Kloster-Seven  — The  Convention  of 
1757  was  concluded  here. 

21  Sortedt 
11  Haarbourg 

f Hamburg  — It  is  necessary  to  cross 
the  Elbe  in  order  to  reach  Hamburg. 

331|posts.  The  German  posts  commence 
at  Neuenhaus. 

ROUTE  FROM  HAMBURG  TO  AMSTERDA 51, 
THROUGH  GRONINGEN  AND  LEUWAR- 
DEN. 

Hornburg 

Bremervoerde 

Elsfleth  — Here  the  road  crosses  the 
Weser. 

Barnhorst 

Ape 

JDetron 

Nituschans 

Winschoten 

Groningen  — The  Market-place  here, 
called  the  Bree-Markt , is  magnificent ; 
and  the  Gothic  Tower  of  S.  Martin’s 
Church  is  the  loftiest  building  in  Hoi* 
land.  The  Library  belonging  to  the 
University  merits  notice;  and  the  Plant- 
age  is  a pleasant  Promenade. 

A variety  of  petrifactions  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  Town. 
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Strohbusch 
Dockum 
Leu  warden 
Francker 
Harlingen — A handsome  Town. 
Amsterdam  — In  order  to  reach  this  City, 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Zuider  Zee. 

Amsterdam,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Amstei  with  the  Ai,  is  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference,  and  supposed  to 
contain  204,000  inhabitants ; of  whom 
30,000  are  Jews.  7'hc  S t ad t house,  a cele- 
brated edifice,  is  embellished  on  the  out- 
side with  statues,  among  which  is  a fine 
colossal  Atlas;  and  in  the  interior  (which 
■was  fitted  up  as  a palace  by  Louis  Buona- 
parte) are  several  paintings,  of  various 
merit,  by  F.  Bol,  Flink,  De  Witt,  &c. 
The  great  Ball-room,  formerly  the  Hall  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  is  probably  the  lof- 
tiest in  Europe,  being  100  feet  high,  120 
long,  and  60  wide.  The  Stadthouse 
stands  upon  piles,  in  number  said  to  be 
13,659.  The  new  Church , near  the  Stadt- 
liouse,  contains  monuments  to  the  me- 
mory of  several  distinguished  Dutchmen  ; 
and  the  old  Church , called  Ondenkirk , is 
enriched  with  an  Organ  little  inferior, 
either  in  size  or  excellence,  to  that  at 
Haerlem,  and  with  some  fine  Painted 
Glass.  Among  other  public  buildings, 
worthy  notice,  are,  the  Exchange — the 
Bank — the  'Town  Arsenal — the  Admi- 
ralty and  its  Arsenal — the  Orphan  Asylum 
— and  the  Museum  of  Paintings , which 
contains  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  There 
are  also  some  good  private  collections. 
The  Synagogue  of  the  Portuguese  Jews 
is  a fine  one ; and  the  Jew's  have  a 
Theatre  in  this  City,  and  represent  He- 
brew plays : there  is  likewise  a Dutch 
and  a French  Theatre ; but  both  are  ill 
attended.  Concerts  being  the  favourite 
public  amusement.  The  streets  of  Am- 
sterdam are,  generally  speaking,  inter- 
sected bv  canals,  and  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  public  carriages  most  com- 
monly used  are  fastened  to  a sledge,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse  ; and  these  vehicles 
may  be  hired  for  half  the  price  of  those 
which  run  upon  wheels.  The  best  Hotels 
are,  the  Ai'mes  (F  Amsterdam  and  the 
JDoeleu. 

Not  far  from  Amsterdam  are  the  plea- 
sant Villages  of  Broek  and  Saardam ; in 
the  Dock-yard  belonging  to  the  latter, 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  worked  as  a 
common  carpenter ; and  the  cottage 
wherein  he  lived,  while  thus  employed,  is 
still  shown  to  Travellers. 

The  voyage  from  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht 
occupies  seven  hours ; and  is  the  most 
pleasing,  in  point  of  scenery,  that  can  be 
undertaken  in  Holland. 

The  Dykes  of  this  country,  constructed 
to  preserve  it  from  inundations,  are  works 
which  highly  merit  notice. 


ROUTE  FROM  BRUSSELS,  THROUGH  LIEGE, 

TO  SPA. 

12  Cortenberg 
14  Louvain 
24  Tirlemont 
22  S.  Trond 
22  Orey 

22  Liege  — This  City  is  watered  by  the 
Maes,  and  supposed  to  contain  above 
50,000  inhabitants:  its  Citadel  com- 
mands a magnificent  Prospect ; and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  — the  Fountain  in 
the  Grande  Place — the  Cathedral , 
dedicated  to  Saint  Lambert  — the 
Quay  on  the  banks  of  the  Maes  — 
and  the  Bridge  thrown  over  that 
river,  all  merit  notice.  Liege  is  em- 
bellished with  a delightful  Prome- 
nade, called  Coronmaes ; and  among 
the  best  Inns  are  L’Aigle  noir , and 
La  Pommelette. 

From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  five 
posts  and  a half ; about  three  Ger- 
man miles:  and  from  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle to  Maestricht  is  nearly  the 
same  distance.  In  the  former  Towm 
the  Cathedral  (which  contains  the 
Tomb  of  Charlemagne),  and  the 
public  Baths,  are  objects  of  interest.  « 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  provided  with  se- 
veral Hotels.  Le  Grand  Monarque , 
and  the  Hotel  des  Etrangers , are  re- 
commended by  Travellers. 

24  Fraipont 
2 i Spa. 

17  posts. 

The  season  at  Spa  commences  about 
the  end  of  May.  Here  are  lodgings  of  all 
descriptions,  and  all  prices.  7 raitenrs 
send  out  good  dinners  at  four  francs  a 
head  ; and  persons  who  like  to  dine  at  a 
Table  (FHote  are  well  served  for  three 
francs  a head.  Saddle-horses  cost,  by  the 
day,  from  five  to  six  francs  each. 

Spa,  to  lovers  of  gaiety,  is  pleasant; 
though,  compared  with  many  other  places 
on  the  Continent,  expensive. 

POST-ROAD  FROM  AMSTERDAM  TO  BRUS- 
SELS, THROUGH  ANVERS  AND  ROT- 
TERDAM. 

14  Haerlem 
42  La  Haye 

2 Rotterdam 

3 Moerdyk  — Here  carriages  are  em- 

barked ; the  passage  occupies  20 
minutes. 

2 Kruisstraat 
34  Westwesel 

12  Antwerp  — Inn,  Le  grand  Labour eur. 

12  Contich 

14  Malines  (Mecklin) 
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1£  Vilvorde 
l|  Brussels. 

23  posts.  The  Belgian  posts  commence 
— — at  Westwesel. 

ROUTE  FROM  OSTEND  TO  BRUSSELS,  BY 
ANTWERP. 

3£  Bruges  — The  old  and  new  Hotels  de 
Ville,  the  Paintings,  by  Emraelinck. 
in  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John,  and 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  merit 
notice.  Inns,  Hotel  de  Commerce , 
&c. 

l£  Maldeghem 
1$  Eccloo 


2£  Gand  — The  Churches  of  St.  Nicolas, 
St.  Bavon,  and  St.  Michael,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  University,  the 
Place  d'Armes,  and  the  Collection 
of  Pictures  at  the  House  of  M. 
Schamp,  merit  notice.  Hotels,  the 
Pays  Bas , and  La  Poste. 

2£  Lokeren 

If  St.  Nicolas 

2|  Tete  de  Flan  dr  es,  and  by  Passage-boat 
to  Antwerp. 

5£  Brussels  — Hotels  de  Belle  Vue , de 
l’ Europe > de  Flandres , 8fc.1 

22  posts. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PORTUGAL . 


Expense  of  going  in  a Post-office  Packet  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  — Days  appointed  for  sailing. 
_L  Money  of  Portugal.  — Lisbon.  — Hotels.  — Population.  — Objects  best  worth  Notice.  — 
Cork  Convent  — Cintra.  — Water,  Eatables,  and  Asses’  Milk. —Lodgings.  — Board.  — Fire- 
wood. — Garden  of  the  Convent  of  Necessitades.  — Public  Amusements.  — Price  of  Draught. 
1 horses.  — Passports,  &c.  — Route  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto.  — Ditto  from  Lisbon  to  Madrid. 


EXPENSE  OF  GOING  IN  A POST-OFFICE 

PACKET  FROM  FALMOUTH  TO  LISBON. 

Every  Cabin-passenger  usually  pays  for 
passage  and  board  (wine,  tea,  and  sugar 
inclusive),  23/.,  and  every  Steerage-pas- 
senger 14/.  Female  Servants  pay  as  cabin- 
passengers.  Children,  under  12  months 
old,  go  free  of  charge  ;•  under  four  years 
old  they  pay  as  steerage-passengers;  and 
above  that  age  as  cabin-passengers. 

Lisbon-packets  generally  sail  every 
Saturday;  though  every  Friday  is  the 
time  when  they  are  ordered  to  sail,  from 
April  till  October. 

The  accommodations 'on  board  these 
vessels  are  excellent.  It  is  not,  however, 
advisable  for  passengers  to  use  the  sheets, 
blankets,  and  pillows,  belonging  to  the 
packet;  but  to  provide  plenty  of  their 
own  : and  this  not  merely  to  secure  them- 
selves from  cold  and  other  unpleasant 
circumstances  during  their  voyage,  but 
likewise  because  blankets  and  down- 

fillows  are  particularly  needful  at  Lisbon, 
nvalids  who  .visit  this  City  during  win- 


ter should  wear  very  warm*  clothing,  and 
live  in  an  apartment  which  fronts  the 
south. 

MONEY  OF  PORTUGAL. 

A Ree  £ s.  d. 

10  Rees  = a half-Vintem. 

20  Rees  = a Vintem  ; in  En- 
glish money  about  . . .001 


5 Vintems  = a Testoon  . ..0  0 6* 

4 Testoons  = a Crusade  of 

Exchange  023 

24  Vintems  = a new  Crusade  ..028 
10  Testoons  = a Milree  (1000 

Rees) 057 

48  Testoons  = a Moidore  . .17  0 

64  Testoons  — a Joannes  . . . 1 15  9 
Accounts  in  Portugal  are  kept  in  Rees. 


LISBON. 

Lisbon,  anciently  called  Olisippo and 
in  Portuguese  Lisboa,  is  a flourishing 
commercial  City,  seated  near  the  mouth 
of  a magnificent  river,  called  the  Tagus, 
or  Tajo,  embellished  by  one  of  the  finest 


1 The  passage  from  Cologne  to  Nymegen,  by  the  Steamer,  may  be  made  in  14  hours,  and 
thence  to  Rotterdam  in  eight  hours.  u 
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Harbours  in  Europe,  and  supposed  to 
contain  ‘200,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  objects  best  worth  notice 
in  this  Metropolis  and  its  environs  are, 
the  Royal  Resilience ; the  Exchange ; the 
India- House ; the  Arsenal;  and  the 
Equestrian  bronze  Statue  of  Joseph  I;  all 
of  which  adorn  the  Praqa  do  Commercio 

— the  patriarchal  Church;  and  that  be- 
longing to  the  Convent  of  S.  Roche,  which 
comprises  an  Asylum  for  Foundlings.  In 
the  patriarchal  Church  is  a Chapel  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Roche,  and  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  richly  decorated  temples  of 
the  Christian  world.  The  picture  above 
the  altar  is  a particularly  well  executed 
Roman  Mosaic;  as  likewise  is  another 
picture  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chapel : 
the  pavement  is  wrought  in  Mosaic  ; the 
pilasters  are  formed  of  porphyry,  verde 
antique,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious 
marbles  : the  doors  are  bronze,  beauti- 
fully worked  and  gilt : the  candelabra, 
and  the  lamps,  are  of  solid  silver ; and  the 
altar  is  composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  ame- 
thysts, and  gold  ; and  ornamented  with  a 
Scriptural  Group  in  Alto  Rilievo.  which 
is  one  entire  block  of  silver.1  Other  ob- 
jects worthy  of  attention  in  Lisbon  and 
its  environs  are,  the  new  Church  — the 
Quays  — the  Aqueduct  of  Alcantara; 
which  consists  of  35  arches:  the  largest 
being  249  feet  in  width,  and  382  in  height. 
This  magnificent  structure,  built  of  white 
marble,  was  erected  by  John  V, — the 
Church  and  Convent  of  Belem,  where 
the  Sovereigns  of  Portugal  are  buried  — 
(Belem  exhibits  a kind  of  Gothic  ara- 
besque architecture,  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  Europe)  — the  Convent  of  Bran- 
canas,  which  contains  a picture  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  finely  executed  — the  Cork 
Convent  on  the  summit  of  Cape  S.  Roche 

— and  Cintra,  which  contains  a good  Inn, 
and  ruins  of  a Moorish  Palace. 

Cintra  is  deemed  the  best  summer- 
residence  in  the  environs  of  Lisbon  ; but 
during  winter  and  spring  its  excessive 
humidity  renders  it  unwholsome.*  The 
Penka  verde  at  Cintra  is  usually  visited 
by  Travellers. 

Lisbon  possesses  excellent  water,  good 
beef,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  asses’ 
milk ; but  eligible  lodgings  are  scarce  and 
dear;  and  alady  orgentleman  can  seldom 
board  with  a Portuguese  family  under 
seven  shillings,  English  money,  per  day, 
lodging  not  inclusive. 

Fire-wood  likewise  is  dear  at  Lisbon. 

The  Garden  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Necessitades,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Bucnos-Aires,  affords  an  agreeable  Pro- 


1  When  Junot  commanded  at  Lisbon,  this 
Alto  Rilievo,  together  with  most  of  the  church 
plate  in  the  city,  was  packed  up  for  the  purpose 
of  being  conveyed  to  France ; but,  owing  to  the 
suddenness  and  rapidity  of  his  retreat,  this  va- 
luable plunder  was  left  behind. 


menade ; and  the  public  amusements  of 
this  City  are,  the  Italian  Opera,  the 
Portuguese  theatre,  bull-fights,  and  as- 
semblies at  the  houses  of  the  English 
merchants. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  a few  years 
since  were,  Barnwell’s  English  Hotel 
— Owens’s  Hotel  — O’ Keif 's  Hotel  — 
L’  Hotel  Piemontaise  — and  La  Calcada 
de  Estrella, 

PRICE  OF  DRAUGHT-HORSES,  &C. 

Draught- horses,  or  mules,  in  Portugal, 
are  charged  at  eight  testoons  a pair,  per 
league.  The  common  mode  of  travelling 
is  en  voiturier ; and  a calash,  containing 
two  places,  and  drawn  by  two  mules,  may 
usually  be  nired  for  about  15  francs  a day, 
all  expenses  included. 

Travellers  going  from  Lisbon  to  any 
other  part  of  Portugal,  should  solicit, 
from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the.  quarter 
in  which  they  lodge,  a passport  contain- 
ing the  names  of  the  Travellers,  the  num- 
ber of  their  horses,  mules,  and  attend- 
ants ; together  with  a permission  to  carry 
fire-arms. 

Persons  going  to  Spain  must  apply  for 
a passport  from  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Lisbon;  and  this  passport,  if  presented 
to  Spanish  Custom-house  Officers,  and 
accompanied  by  a fee,  prevents  any  exa- 
mination of  baggage. 

ROUTE  FROM  LISBON  TO  OPORTO. 

1st  day.  Alveria  and  Castenheda  — 
About  mid-way  is  a ferry  over 
the  Tagus.  The  road  lies  between 
hedges  of  aloes  and  olives. 

2d  day.  Oita  and  Tagarro  — A sandy 
plain,  abounding  with  Indian  figs. 
3d  dav.  Venta  — Ventas  are  inns,  esla- 
'blished  by  order  of  government, 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
Portuguese  miles  from  each  other. 
Government  likewise  regulates  the 
charges  at  these  inns,  by  a tariff, 
which  is  always  exposed  to  public 
view. 

4th  day.  Alcobaca 

5th  day.  Leyria  — Travellers  may  stop, 
during  this  day’s  journey,  at  the 
Convent  of  Batalha,  which  has  a 
fine  Gothic  Church,  with  a beau- 
tiful Tower. 

The  road  is  good,  and  the  country 
adorned  with  plantations  of  olives, 
and  forests  of  cork  trees. 

6th  day.  Pombal  and  Pondes  — Travel- 
lers should  visit  the  Moorish  Castle 
on  a bill  near  Pombal. 


The  Chapel  of  S.  Roche  is  reported  to  have 
cost  the  Portuguese  nation  a million  of  cru- 
sades. 

2 Many  persons  prefer  Bellas  to  Cintra,  be- 
cause it  is  more  quiet,  and  less  liable  to  fogs. 
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7tli  day.  Coimbra  and  Almahada  — Co- 
imbra contains  13,000  inhabitants, 
and  a University.  Here  are  a 
Roman  Bridge  and  Aqueduct,  al- 
most entire. 

8th  day.  Albergaria,  Antonio,  V enta, 
and  Villanova  — Travellers,  during 
this  day’s  journey,  pass  two  rivers, 
either  on  bridges  or  in  a ferry. 

9th  day.  Oporto  — This  City,  the  largest 
in  Portugal,  Lisbon  excepted,  is 
watered  by  the  Douro,  anciently 
the  Durius,  on  which  river  gon- 
dolas, like  those  at  Venice,  are 
used.  Oporto  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 30, 000  inhabitants  ; and  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  wines,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  export  yearly 
20,000  pipes.  The  Quays  here  are 
magnificent. 

Time  employed  in  travelling  from 
Oporto  to  Almeida,  65  hours — from 
Oporto  to  Salamanca,  27  hours — from 
Salamanca  .to  Valladolid^  36  hours  — 
from  Valladolid  to  Madrid,  by  Segovia 
and  the  Escurial,  50  hours. 

Segovia  is  well  worth  seeing,  on  ac- 
count of  its  Aqueduct,  a noble  monu- 
ment of  antiquity,  and  in  perfect  preser- 
vation. Some  authors  suppose  it  was 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; but 
the  Spaniards  gravely  assert,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  Hercules. 

The  Cathedral  at  Segovia  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  edifices  of  its  kind  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  Alcazar,  or  Castle,  stands  beau- 
tifully. 

ROUTE  FROM  LISBON  TO  MADRID. 
Leagues.  . . _ 

3  Aldea-Gallega  — To  this  place  Tra- 
vellers are  conveyed  on  the  Tagus, 
in  a large  boat ; but  it  is  not  pru- 
dent to  set  out  if  the  river  be  much 
agitated. 

5 Canna 

3 Ventas-nuevas— The  road  crosses  a 
brook. 

4 Alontemornovo 

3 Arrayolos  —The  road  crosses  an- 
other brook. 

5 Vmta  del  Tluquc  — From  Aldea- 

Gallega  to  this  place  the  road  is  to- 
lerably good. 

3 Estremos 

3 Alceravisas 

4 Elvas  — This  is  the  last  Town  of 

Portugal.  Here  Travellers  are  waited 
upon  hy  the  Custom-house  Officers, 
and  desired  to  declare  what  articles 
of  commerce,  and  what  money  they 
carry  with  them  ; after  having  done 
which  they  receive  an  Albara. 

One  mile  from  Elyas  the  road  tra- 
verses a rivulet}  which  divides  Por- 
tugal from  Spain.  . 

3 Badajos — This  Town,  the  Capital 
of  Estremadura,  is  entered,  on  the 
Portuguese  side,  hy  a bridge  thrown 
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over  the  Guadiana,  anciently  called 
the  Annas.  Badajos  is  a place  of 
high  antiquity. 

Here  Travellers  are  liable  to  have 
their  baggage  examined.  The  road 
from  Estremos  hither  is,  generally 
speaking,  bad. 

3 Talavera  del  Arrojo 
2 Lobon 

2 Arrogo  de  San  Servan 

2 Merida  — This  Town  was  built  by 

the  Romans,  and  is  entered  on  the 
Portuguese  side  by  a bridge  of  61 
arches,  thrown  over  the  Guadiana. 
Here  are  several  Antiquities,  among 
which  is  an  Equestrian  Statue. 

6  Venta  del  Despobludo 

3 Meajadas 

3 Puerto  de  Santa  Crus 

3 Truxillo  — ■ The  birth-place  of  Pi- 
zarro. 

4 Jarajzejo — One  hour  distant  from 

Jarajzejo  Travellers  are  obliged  to 
descend  from  their  carriages,  while 
they  are  conveyed,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  oxen,  over  a steep  and  rug- 
ged road;  and  after  passing  the 
river  del  Monte,  on  a bridge,  car- 
riages are  drawn  by  oxen  up  a hill, 
which  belongs  to  the  chain  called 
Sierra  de  Guadelupe. 

Jarajzejo  contains  considerabieves- 
tiges  of  Moorish  architecture. 

4 Las  Casas  del  Puerto  de  Aliravete 
2 Almaraz  —Half  an  hour  distant  from 
Almaraz  is  a bridge  thrown  over  the 
Tagus,  beyond  which  river  the  rpad 
ascends  a hill,  thence  becoming 
good,  and  continuing  so  the  whole 
way  to  Madrid. 

2 Navalmoral  — The  first  Town  of  New 
Castile. 

4 Calzada  de  Oropesa 
2 Venta 

4 Talavera  de  la  Reyna 

2 Sotocochinos 

3 Bravo 

8 Afaqueda 

2 Venta  del  Gallo 

3 Santa  Cruz  del  Retamar 
3 Valmnjado 

2 Naval  carnero 

2 A/ostoles  — Here  stands  a Church,  the 

inside  of  which  is  completely  cover- 
ed with  gilding. 

3 Madrid  — On  approaching  this  City 

carriages  are  either  driven  through 
the  Man?anares,  or  over  it  by  the 

fine  Bridge  of  Segovia. 
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The  country  between  Badajoz  and 
Madrid  is,  generally  speaking,  unculti- 
vated, unless  it  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns  and  villages ; and  exhibits,  to 
the  left,  a long  chain  of  mountains. 

It  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  this  jour- 
ney that  Travellers  may  go  by  S.  Ilde- 
fouso,  the  Escurial,  or  Aranjuez. 
a a 3 
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money,  &c.  — bayonne  to  madiud. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  MOST  CURRENT  SPANISH 
MONF.V  IN  FRENCH  FRANCS. 

fr.  cent. 

Doblon 83  63 

Pistole 20  91 

Half-pistole 10  45 

Piastre 5 43 

Real  de  a ocho 4 35 

Escudo  vellon 2 71 

Real  de  & quattre 2 17 

Peseta  Mexicana 1 35 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C . 

The  common  charge,  per  post,  is  from 
10  to  12  reals'  for  every  draught-horse ; a 
post  being  about  two  Spanish  leagues,  or 
three  hours,  in  length.  A Postillion  can- 
not legally  demand  more  than  two  reals 
per  post ; but  expects  a peseta,  beside  a 
dinner,  or  extra-money  to  provide  one. 
For  a carriage  furnished  by  a Post-master, 
the  price  is  four  reals  per  post. 

On  entering  and  on  quitting  Madrid, 
and  every  other  place  where  the  Sovereign 
resides, Travellers  pay  a post-royal ; which 
is  double  the  price  of  a common  post. 

The  post  on  great  roads  is  well  served  ; 
and  the  horses,  when  speed  is  compatible 
with  safety,  go  remarkably  quick ; but 
the  roads  in  Spain  cannot,  generally 
speaking,  be  called  good;  though, 
throughout  the  whole  Signiory  of  Biscay, 
and  in  sonic  districts  near  Madrid,  they 
are  excellent. 

The  custom  of  taking  journeys  in  a 
Coche  de  Colleras  with  six  mules,  or  a 
Calcsa  with  two,  still  predominates ; but, 
for  one  person,  a more  economical  way  of 
travelling  is  to  accompany  the  Ordinario , 
or  to  ride  on  a Rariico,  attended  by  a 
muleteer  on  foot. 

Voiturins  usually  charge  for  a calesa 
with  two  mules  ana  their  driver,  the  keep 
of  mules  and  muleteer  not  inclusive, 
about  15  francs  a day ; or  for  each  mule, 
provender  inclusive,  two  piastres  a day. 


1 Persons  who  wish  to  travel  expeditiously  in 
Spain,  should  ride  on  post-horses.  Several  sad- 
dle-horses are  kept  at  every  post-house. 


The  common  day's  journey  of  a Voi- 
turier  is  about  eight  Spanish  leagues ; and 
each  of  these  leagues  contains  3400  geo- 
metrical paces. 

It  is  impossible  to  travel  comfortably 
in  Spain  without  a Servant  who  under- 
stands the  language;  because  the  Inns 
are  so  destitute  of  eatables,  that  Travel- 
lers are  compelled  to  purchase  their  pro- 
visions in  the  large  towns  through  which 
they  pass ; and  likewise  obliged,  generally 
speaking,  to  have  them  cooked  by  their 
own  servant : a pot  for  boiling  meat,  with 
a cover  and  padlock  to  prevent  theft,  is 
therefore  requisite;  and  travelling  beds, 
in  this  country,  are  particularly  needful. 

Travellers  should  avoid  taking  snuff, 
new  muslins,  or  new  printed  cottons, 
amongst  their  baggage,  as  these  articles 
are  contraband. 

Servants  should  have  fire-arms.1 

ROUTE  FROM  BAYONNE  TO  MADRID.  2 
Leagues. 

Miniundo — A beautiful  entrance  to 
the  Pyrenees:  and  the  farther  the 
road  advances  the  more  picturesque 
is  the  scenery. 

S.  Jean  Pit  de  Port — near  a spring 
of  remarkably  fine  water,  between 
this  Town  and  Roncesvalles,  is  the 
spot  which  divides  France  from 
Spain. 

Roncesvalles  — The  road  from  Bay- 
onne hither  being  dangerous  for  car- 
riages, it  is  advisable  either  to  go  on 
mules,  or  to  take  the  road  by  Ostariz. 
Annoa , Mayay  Bemietay  Lanzt  ana 
Ostiz,  to  Pamplona. 

The  village  of  Roncesvalles  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  spot  where  Charle- 
magne's army  was  defeated,  when 
the  famous  Roland  lost  his  life. 

14  Pamplona  — The  Inn  at  Pamplona  is 
in  the  square.  This  town  was  an- 
ciently called  Pompelo, 

3*  Otriz 


2 Diligences  have  been  lately  established  to 
run  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid. 
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24  Jaffala  — A good  road,  which  con- 
tinues to  Portacillo. 

4 Marailla 

3 Valtierra 

4 Cintronigo 

5 Agreda  — Here  the  baggage  of  Tra- 

vellers is  visited  and  plumbed  by  the 
Custom-house  Officers. 

34  Hinojosa 

4 Zamayou 

34  Almazan  — Here  the  road  traverses 
the  Douro  on  a stone  bridge,  near 
which  there  is  a beautiful  Prome- 
nade. 

34  Adradas 

5 Lodares  — The  road  passes  over  a 

mountain,  the  summit  of  which  ex- 
hibits a large  and  well-cultivated 

Jilain. 
ujarrabal 
24  Torremocha 
3 Almadrones 
24  Grajanejos 
3 Torrija 
3 Guadalaxara 
34  Venta  de  Afeco 

34  Torrejon  de  Ardos  — Here  the  road 
crosses  the  Xararna  by  a bridge. 

4 Madrid. 

82*  leagues. 

Many  Travellers  prefer  going  by  Sara- 
gossa and  Valencia ; or  by  Valladolid, 
Burgos,  and  Vittoria. 

Saragossa,  the  Capital  of  Arragon,  is 
seated  on  the  Ebro,  formerly  called  the 
Uterus ; and  has  a Cathedral  and  a Moor- 
ish Tower,  which  merit  notice.  _ 
Valencia,  supposed  to  coutain  above 
70,000  inhabitants,  is  delightfully  situated 
in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Spain.  Its 
Cathedral,  once  a Mosque,  is  adorned 
w'ith  fine  paintings.  The  College  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  contains  a celebrated  Picture; 
and  several  of  the  Convents  and  Monas- 
teries are  enriched  with  good  paintings. 
The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas—  the  Uni- 
versity— and  the  Public  Libraries,  merit 
notice.  . . 

This  City  is  lighted  with  handsome 
lamps,  patrolled  by  watchmen,  and  en- 
compassed with  high  walls,  nearly  circu- 
lar. Its  climate  is  so  warm  as  to  be  op- 
pressive during  the  day,  even  in  winter.1 

Valladolid,  anciently  called  Pintia, 
contains  a University;  and  in  the  Do- 
menican  Church  of  S.  Paul,  two  cele- 
brated Pictures,  by  Cardenas. 

Burgos,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Old 
Castile,  is  built  partly  on  the  acclivity  of 
a mountain,  and  partly  on  the  banks  of 


1 Murviedro,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Saguntum,  which  was  destroyed  by 

Hannibal,  5 about  four  leagues  distant  from 
Valencia;  and  exhibits  several  Antiquities. 
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the  Arlan? on.  Its  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  Gothic  structures  in  Europe,  and 
some  other  Churches  merit  notice. 

Madrid,  anciently  denominated  Man- 
tua, is  supposed  to  contain  upward  oi 
150,000  inhabitants.  It  has  15  Gates,  all 
composed  of  granite,  and  most  of  them 
handsome : its  streets  are  clean,  spacious, 
well  paved,  and  well  lighted  ; and  the  en- 
trance to  this  City,  through  the  Gate  oi 
Alcala,  is  very  magnificent. 

Among  the  objects  which  especially 
deserve  attention  are,  the  Royal  Resi- 
dence, called  the  new  Palace,  which  is 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  adorned  with 
fine  pictures  — the  Royal  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History  2 — the  Churches  of  Sajita 
Isabella — S.  Paschalis  — S . Isodoro  — 
S.  Francesco  de  Sales  — and  S.  Martino 

— the  Convent  of  Las  Dcscalzas  Reales, 
which  contains  a fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures— the  Church  of  Las  Calesas — the 
Royal  Convent  of  S.  Philip,  in  point  ol 
architecture  one  of  the  finest  buildings  at 
Madrid  — the  Homenican  Church  — and 
the  Bridge,  thrown  over  the  Manqanares. 

This  City  is  enriched  with  a University, 
a royal  College  called  Estudios  Reales , 
an  Academy  of  Arts,  and  literary  estab- 
lishments. 

The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
Prado  — a fine  Street,  called  Alcala — the 
Gardens  of  the  Casa  del  C’ampo  — and  the 
Banks  of  the  Mam;anares. 

The  Spanish  Theatre,  the  Bull-fights, 
the  Tertullia,  and  the  Refresco  (the  twe 
last  being  card-assemblies,  balls,  concerts, 
or  goutfs),  are  the  principal  public  amusc^ 
ments. 

The  Tapestry  Manufacture ; the  Por- 
celain Manufacture  at  Buen  Retiro  ; and 
the  Glass  Manufacture  at  S.  Udefonso, 
merit  notice. 

Several  of  the  Inns  at  Madrid  are  good : 
and  one  of  the  best  is  the  Croix  de  Malle\ 
in  the  Alcala. 

Provisions  are  cheap  ; and  the  common 
table-wines  are  those  of  La  Mancha  and 
Valdepenas. 

There  are  no  Hackney-coaches  in  thil 
City;  but  job-carriages  may  be  hired  bj 
the  day,  for  eight  or  nine  French  livres. 

The  objects  best  worth  notice  in  th* 
environs  of  Madrid  are,  the  Buen  Retiro , 
which  is  embellished  with  an  Equestrian 
Statue  !of  Philip  IV,  by  Pietro  Tacca  — 
the  Palace  of  Aranjues,  and  its  Garden! 

— the  Palace  of  S.  Udefonso,  its  Paint- 
ings, Sculpture,  and  Water-works — and 
the  Escurtal,  which  is  situated  about  2< 
English  miles  from  Madrid,  at  the  foot  o 
the  Guadarama  mountains.  This  Palace, 


* Which  contains  ancient  Peruvian  pottery 
very  like  that  of  Egypt 
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erected  by  Philip  II,  contains  an  immense 
collection  of  Pictures,  some  of  which  are 
classed  among  the  finest  existing;  it  is 
likewise  rich  in  sculpture,  gems,  and 
precious  marbles ; and  among  its  buildings 
comprises  a Church,  splendidly  orna- 
mented ; and  a Cemetery,  called  the 
Pantheon,  where  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain, 
beginning  with  Charles  V,  are  buried. 
The  Escurial  is  likewise  furnished  with  a 
Library  particularly  rich  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Greek  manuscripts. 1 * * * 

The  road  from  Madrid  hitner  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  country  beautiful. 

ROUTE  FROM  PERFIGNAN  TO  BARCELONA* 

2 Hollo  — Near  Fort  Bellegarde  is  the 

Barrier  between  France  and  Spain  ; 
■where  every  Traveller  must  produce 
a passport. 

This  road  exhibits  a fine  view  of  the, 
Pyrenees. 

3 Jonquera 

3 Figueras  — A sandy  soil,  and  cork 
trees.  Figueras  is  a fortified  Town. 

3 Bascara  — The  road  traverses  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Cuessa-Regia,  the 
environs  of  which  are  beautiful. 

3 Gerona  — Anciently  Gerunda . The 

Cathedral , and  the  Arabian  Baths , 
merit  notice. 

4 Mallorquinas 

2 £ Hostalrich — Here  Travellers  ford  a 
river  which,  after  floods,  is  dan- 
gerous. 

2  Sans  Selotii 

8 La  Roca 

2$  Moncade  — The  road  skirts  the  banks 
of  the  sea. 

2 Barcelona  — The  hedges  near  this 
City  consist  of  aloes. 

80  leagues. 

Barcelona,  anciently  denominated  Bar - 
cino.  from  Hamilcar  Barcas,  by  whom  it 
was  built,  is  a fine  City,  charmingly  situ- 
ated, in  a delicious  climate,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Llobregat ; and  supposed  to 
contain  111,000  inhabitants : its  Port  and 
Mole  are  handsome.  The  mins  of  the 
Roman  Town , and  the  Temple  of  Her- 
cules — the  Arabian  Baths  — the  Cathe- 
dral. a light  and  elegant  Gothic  edifice  — 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria — the  Palace 
of  the  Captain- General — the  Exchange 
— and  the  Academy  des  Beaux  Arts , 
merit  notice.  The  Hotels  in  this  City 
are  good ; the  Streets  are  well  lighted  at 
night ; and  the  Promenades  pleasant : 
especially  those  called  the  Rembla , and 
the  Esplanade.  The  Capuchin  Garden , 


1  The  books  in  this  Library  are  placed  with 

the  edges  of  the  leaves  outward’;  a singular 

method  introduced  into  the  Escurial  by  a 

learned  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


at  Sarria,  is  worthy  of  notice ; and  the 

Villas  near  Barcelona  are  numerous,  and 

well  situated. 

ROUTE  FROM  BARCELONA  TO  SARAGOSSA. 

3  Martorell  — HannibaVs  Bridge , and 
Triumphal  Arch , render  this  Village 
remarkable:  the  present  Bridge, 
however,  was  not  erected  by  Han- 
nibal; but  built  with  the  materials 
of  that  which  he  erected. 

A fine  and  populous  country. 

2 San  Felix 

3 Piera — Close  to  Piera,  and  insulated 

in  the  centre  of  a plain,  rises  Mont- 
serrat, so  called  from  the  word  Ser- 
rasf  a saw ; though  its  peaks  are 
more  like  a multitude  of  sugar- 
loaves,  placed  on  rocks ; winch, 
including  these  peaks,  are  above 
3000  feet  in  height.  This  extraordi- 
narily shaped  mountain  displays  fine 
grottoes  of  stalactites : and,  in  its 
middle  region,  stands  a Convent, 
where  every  Stranger  meets  with  a 
hospitable  reception ; and  where 
Pilgrims,  if  poor,  whether  men  or 
women,  are  fed  for  three  successive 
days,  whenever  they  visit  the  Con- 
vent; and  if  medical  assistance  be 
required,  they  receive  it  gratuitouslv. 
The  Hermitages  of  Montserrat,  1*2 
in  number,  merit  notice;  as  do  the 
almost  endless  variety  of  evergreens, 
and  deciduous  plants  with  w7bich  the 
mountain  abounds. 

Near  the  Town  of  Cardona  is  a lofty 
Hill,  consisting  of  one  block  of 
Gemmae  Salt,  with  which  candle- 
sticks, boxes,  &c.  are  made:  and 
this  substance  is  transparent,  like 
rock-crystal. 

3  Jgjualada  — The  road  traverses  the 
river  Nova  three  times.  The  Inn  at 
Igualada  is  a good  one. 

3 Santa  Maria 

8 Cervera  — This  Town  is  situated  in 
a charming  valley,  and  contains  a 
University. 

2 Tarraga  — A good  Inn.  The  price 

of  provisions,  and  of  the'  Ruido  de 
Casa , is  fixed  at  every  inn  by  the 
Arancel , or  tariff. 

4 Mollerusa 

4 Lerida  — Anciently  called  llerda. 

Near  this  place  Caesar  was  defeated 
by  one  of  Pompey*s  generals.  There 
are  several  Antiquites  at  Lerida. 

5 Fraga 

4  Can  das  nos 

3 Bujaralos 

3 Venta-de-S . Luca 


The  Casa  Reatc,  situated  in  the  Park  of  the 
Escurial,  is  ornamented  with  fine  pictures. 
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3 Aguilar  — Here  the  road  crosses  the 
river  Cinca.  A fine  country,  well 
cultivated.  Road  good. 

3 La  Puebla 

3 Saragossa  — This  Town  was  called  by 
the  Romans  Ccesar  Augusta . 

51  leagues. 

ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  GRANADA. 

8 Aranjuez  — Viz.  2*  leagues  to  Los 
Angeles  y 3 to  JSspartinasJfii  to  Aran - 
jue s,  between  which  place  and  Mad- 
rid the  road  is  excellent. 

2 Ocana  — Windmills  announce  to  the 
Traveller  that  he  is  entering  the 
province  of  La  Mancha , where  the 
customs  and  manners  described  by 
Cervantes  still  prevail : and  where 
every  peasant  talks  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho.  At  the  Venta  de  Que- 
sada  is  a Well,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Knight. 1 — Thus  is 

f;enius  immortalised,  even  by  the 
owest  of  the  people ! 

34  La  Guardia  — The  Church  here  con- 
tains celebrated  Pictures  by  Angelo 
Nardfc. 

2 Tembleque 
2 Canada  de  la  Higuera, 

2 Madridejos 
3 Puerto  de  Lapiche . 

2 Villa  It  a — Here.Travellers  either  drive 
through  the  Gijuela,  or  cross  it  on  a 
bridge. 

24  Venta  de  Quesada 
24  Manqanares 
2 N.  S.  de  la  Consolacion 
2 Valdepenas  — The  wines  of  Maga- 
na res  and  Valdepenas  are  much 
liked. 

2 Santa  Ci'uz  — The  plain  of  La  Man- 
cha begins  near  Tembleque,  at  La 
Conception  de  Almaradiel,  the  first 
of  the  new  villages  of  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

The  houses,  surrounded  with  cypress 
trees,  which  are  seen  on  this  road, 
belong  to  German  families  who  came 
hither  to  people  the  country. 

2 Almaradiel 
3 Las  Correderas 
3 Las  Carolinas 
2 Guarraman 
2 Bnylen 
24  Casa  del  Rey 
24  Andujar 

5 Jaen  — Here  Travellers  are  conveyed 
across  the  Guadalquivir  (anciently 
the  Bans') , in  a ferry. 

3 Cambil 

3 Alcala  la  Real  — This  place  abounds 
with  citrons,  figs,  and  oranges;  and 
its  Abbey  is  the  most  amply  endowed 
of  any  one  in^Spain. 


4 Pinos  Puente  — Here  the  road  enters 
the  celebrated  Vega,  or  plain  of 
Granada ; and  crosses  the  small  river 
Cubillas. 

4 Granada 

714  leagues. 

Granada,  not  very  long  since,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  80,000  inhabitants ; 
but  now  'the  population  is  estimated  at 
only  50,000.  The  Cathedral  here,  a 
large  and  venerable  pile,  is  embellished 
with  fine  Paintings,  by  Don  Pedro 
d*  Athanasia,  Spagnoletto,  Risuenno, 
and  John  of  Seville.  The  Cartuxa  — 
Los  Angelos  — S.  Domingo  — and  the 
Capuchin  Convent , possess  good  Pic- 
tures ; and  the  Collection  of  Moorish 
Antiquities  merits  notice. 

The  Paseo  is  a pleasant  Promenade ; 
so  likewise  is  that  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Xenil ; and  the  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy. 

Alhambra,  justly  the  pride  of  Granada, 
stands  on  a lofty  eminence  between  the 
rivers  Douro  and  Xenil,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  red  colour  of  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  is  built : the  word 
Alhambra,  signifying  the  red  house. 

This  ancient  Palace  of  the  Moorish 
Kings,  in  point  of  workmanship,  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  structure  extant,  is 
well  described  by  Townsend,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: — .... 

“ The  asceut  to  this  edifice  (unique  in 
its  style  of  architecture)  is  through  a 
shady  and  well-watered  grove  of  elms, 
abounding  with  nightingales.  You  enter 
first  into  an  oblong  court  of  150  feet  by 
90,  with  a basin  of  water  in  the  midst,  of 
100  feet  in  length,  encompassed  by  a 
flower-border.  At  each  end  is  a colon- 
nade. Hence  you  pass  into  the  court  of 
the  lions,  so  called  because  the  fountain 
in  the  middle  is  supported  by  lions.  It 
is  adorned  with  a colonnade  of  140 
marble  pillars.  The  royal  bed-chamber 
has  two  alcoves  adorned  with  columns, 
and  a fountain  between  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  adjoining  are  two 
hot-baths.  The  great  hall  is  about  40 
feet  square,  and  60  in  height,  with  eight 
windows  and  two  doors,  all  in  deep  re- 
cesses. Between  this  and  the  oblong 
court  is  a gallery,  of  90  feet  by  16.  All 
these  lower  apartments  have  fountains, 
and  are  paved  either  with  tiles  or  marble, 
in  checkers.  The  idea  of  the  ceilings  is 
evidently  taken  from  stalactites,  or  drop- 
stones,  found  in  the  roofs  of  natural 
caverns.  The  ornaments  of  the  friezes 
are  arabesque,  and  perfectly  accord  with 
the  Arabic  inscriptions,  which  are  here 
suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  each 
apartment  was  designed.  Thus  for  in- 


1 This  well  communicates  with  the  subterraneous  river  Guadiana. 
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stance,  over  the  entrance  to  the  hall  of 
judgment,  is  the  following  sentence : 
Enter,  fear  not;  seek  Justice , and 
Justice  thou  shall  find.  A handsome 
staircase  leads  to  a suite  of  apartments 
intended  for  the  winter.” 

Adjoining  to  Alhambra  is  a Palace, 
begun  by  Charles  V,  but  never  finished  ; 
and  near  it  is  another  Moorish  Palace, 
called  Xenalarlife,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  adorned  by  two  cypress  trees,  reputed 
to  have  flourished  during  five  ages  ; they 
are  immensely  large. 

ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  MALAGA. 

524  Andujar  — See  the  preceding  Route. 

3 Porcuna 
5 Bajena 

4 Lucena 
Si  Alameda 

?34  Antequera 
3 Venta  de  Cantarrajan 
1 4 Malaga 

784  leagues. 

Malaga,  anciently  called  Malaca}  and 
supposed  to  contain  above  45,000  inha- 
bitants, has  a handsome  Cathedral . the 
interior  of  which  is  beautifully  finished  ; 
the  high  altar  and  pulpit  are  of  fine 
marble  ; and  the  choir  is  ornamented  in 
a style  of  peculiar  elegance. 

The  white  wine  of  the  mountains  near 
Malaga,  and  the  red  wine,  called  vino 
tinto,  are  much  esteemed  ; and  the  fruits 
excellent. 

Some  vestiges  of  Antiquities  may  be 
discovered  here. 

ROUTE  FROM  MADRID  TO  CORDOVA, 

| SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ. 

524  Andujar  — See  the  Route  from  Ma- 
drid to  Granada. 

34  Aldea  del  Rio 
34  Carpio 

22  Cortijo  de  Casa  Blanca 
24  Cordova. 

642  leagues. 

Cordova,  anciently  denominated  Cor- 
huba , and  reputed  to  contain  near  30,000 
inhabitants,  was  built  by  the  Romans, 
and  subsequently  became  a Moorish 
Capital.  It  stands  in  a charming  situa- 
tion, and  is  watered  by  the  Guadalquivir. 
A considerable  part  of  the  Roman  Walls 
still  remain;  and  the  Cathedral,  once  & 
mosque,  is  a splendid  though  a whimsi- 
cal edifice. 

According  to  Strabo,  Corduba  was 
founded  by  Marcellns,  and  the  first 
Roman  Colony  established  in  Spain  ; it 
boasts  of  having  given  birth  to  Seneca 
and  Lucan. 

3 Cortijo  di  Mango  Negro 
3 Carlotta 


SEVILLE,  AND  CADIZ.  [Spain. 

4 Erija 
3 Louisiana 

34  Venta  de  la  Portuguesa 
24  Carmona 
3 Jarazone  la  Vieja 
3 Seville 

894 

Seville,  anciently  denominated  His - 
palis.  is  supposed  to  contain  above  80,000 
inhabitants  ; and  possesses  a good  Inn, 
called  The  Posada  de  la  Baviere.  The 
City  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, in  a rich  and  beautiful  plain  ; 
its  Walls,  like  those  of  several  Spanish 
towns,  are  circular,  and  seem  of  Moorish 
construction.  Some  of  its  Gates  are 
handsome ; and  its  Cathedral,  a magnifi- 
cent edifice,  is  embellished  with  a Tower 
considered  as  a chef-d’veuvre  of  architec- 
ture. In  the  Cathedral  arc  some  very 
fine  Pictures  ; that  called  The  Gamba, 
and  painted  by  Luis  deVargas,  especially 
merits  notice ; as  do  those  of  the  ad- 
mirable Murillo,  who  was  born  at  Seville, 
The  Organ  is  a very  fine  one ; and  the 
Episcopal  Library  consists  of  20,000 
volumes.  The  Hospicio  de  la  Caridad 
contains  the  masterpiece  of  Murillo;  and 
the  Capuchin  Church  is  likewise  ennched 
with  several  of  his  works.  The  Church  of 
Santa  Cruz  contains  a fine  Picture,  by 
Don  Pedro  de  Campanna,  of  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross  ; the  Franciscan  Convent 
is  embellished  with  Paintings  by  Murillo; 
as  are  many  other  Convents,  Churches, 
and  Private  Houses.  The  Jesuits’  College, 
now  the  Inquisition,  is  a handsome 
structure  ; the  Alcazar,  or  ancient 
Moorish  Palace,  and  its  Garden,  deserve 
notice  ; as  do  the  Exchange,  the  Uni- 
versity. the  Aqueduct,  and  the  Alameda, 
or  pu61ic  walk. 

One  league  distant  from  this  City,  at 
the  ancient  Italica,  are  ruins  of  an  Am- 
phitheatre. 

2 J)os\Hermanas 

3 Venta  vieja  de  Bran 

4 Caberas 

34  Cortijos  de  Romaniana 
34  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  — This  Town  is 
supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Asti-Regia;  near  a 
spot  where  Roderic,  last  Monarch 
of  the  Visigoths,  lost  the  battle 
which  put  a period  to  their  do- 
minion in  Spain. 

24  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria 
3 La  Isla  de  Leon 
2 Cadiz.  j 

1122  leagues 

Cadiz,  anciently  called  Gades,  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  after- 
wards became  a Roman  colony.  It  con- 
tains 80,000  inhabitants  ; is  the  most 
flourishing  commercial  city  of  Spain, 
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and  possesses  a safe  and  eery  capacious 
Harbour.  Among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  at  Cadiz  are,  the  new  Custom- 
house — the  great  Hospital  — the  Ca- 
puchin Church,  adorned  with  an  Ecce 
Home,  by  Murillo  — the  old  and  the  new 
Cathedral  — the  Theatre  — the  Mall, 
“"and  the  Ramparts. 

The  public  amusements  consist  of 
bull-fights,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
theatrical  exhibitions  ; assemblies,  balls, 
concerts,  and  parties  of  pleasure  to  Cbi- 
clona,  a small  town  four  leagues  from 
Cadiz. 

The  best  wines  in  this  neighbourhood 
arc  Xercs,  and  Pacaretti. 

Travellers  who  visit  Cadiz  should  take 
especial  care  to  be  supplied  with  water 
from  the  adjacent  village,  called  Puerto 
de  Santa  Maria. 

The  churches  and  convents  of  Spain 
are  peculiarly  rich  in  plate  and  precious 
stones;  but  these  treasures,  however 
splendidly  they  may  decorate  an  altar,  do 
not  deserve  to  be  named  among  the  ob- 
jects most  worthy  of  a Traveller’s  atten- 
tion : persons  who  have  sufficient  leisure, 
however,  would  do  well  to  examine  them. 

Diligences  traverse  the  great  roads  of 
Spain. 

POLT-ROAD  FROM  BAYONNE  TO  MADRID. 

Given  on  the  authority  of  the  French 
Livre  de  Paste  of  1831. 

From  Bayonne  to  Orogne  four  French 
posts  and  a half,  namely  : — 

1*  Bidart 

l{  S.  Jean-  de-Luz 

14  Orogne 

Posts  of 
Spain. 

2  Iran 


Leagues  of 
Spain  and 
Portugal.  | 

24  Ouarzun 
3J  Urnieta 
3 Tolosa 

3  Villafranca  de  Guipuscoa 
3 Villareal  de  Urrechu 
2 Bergara 
24  Mondragon 
2 Salinas 
2 Gamboa 

2 Victoria 

3 La  Puebla  de  Arganzon 

3 Miranda  de  Ebro 
34  Pancorbo 

Briviesca 

Monasterio  de  Rodilla 
44  Burgos 

4 Celada 

4  Villaodrigo 
4 Torrequemada 
3 Banos 

3 Trigueros 

4 Vall&dolid 
4 Valdesillas 
4 Olmedo 

2 Belleguillo 
2 Las  Havas  de  Coca 

2 Santa  Maria  de  la  Nieve 

3 Garcillano 

2 Segovia 

3 Otero  de  Herreros 

2 I, a Fonda  de  San  Rafael 
24  Guadarrama 

3 Gatapagar 

24  Puente  del  Retamar 
2 Abulagas 
2 Madrid 


10S|  leagues,  not  including  the  distance 
between  Bayonne  and  Irun. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DENMARK. 


Money  of  Denmark.  — Price  of  Post-horses,  Sic.  — Day-book.  — Passports,  &c.  — Route  from 
Hamburg  by  Sea  to  Helsingoor,  and  thence  by  land  to  Copenhagen.  — Route  by  Land  to 
Lubeck,  or  Kiel,  and  thence  by  Sea  to  Copenhagen.  — Expense  attendant  upon  crossing  the 

Great  Belt  — ditto  upon  crossing  the  Little  Belt — Copenhagen.  — Harbour Population.  — 

Naval  Arsenal.! — Other  Objecte.best  worth  Notice.  — Inna  — Environs.  — Route  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Hamburg.  — Diligence.  — Route  from  Copenhagen  to  Gothenburg. 


MONEY  OF  DENMARK.1 
16  skillings,  1 mark. 


' 1 The  rixbank  dollars  here  mentioned  are 
•ilver.  There  is,  however,  besides,  a paper  cur- 
rency in  Denmark.  At  present,  the  rixbank 
dollar,  paper,  and  the  rixbank  dollar,  silver,  are 


6 marks,  1 rixbankdollar. 
9 rixbankdollars,  1/. 

2 ditto,  1 specie  dollar. 


very  nearly  of  equal  value,  the  difference  being 
but  a skilling  or  two  in  favour  ofthe  silver  cur- 
rency. The  coppercoin  (marks  and  skillings'  of 
the  country  are,  m fact,  but  tokens.  — Aug.  1834. 
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PRICE  OF  POST  HORSES,  &C. 


The  customary  price  of  post-horses  in 
Denmark  is  48  skillings  a horse,  per 

Every  postillion  is  entitled  to  four  skil- 
lings per  Danish  mile ; and  for  a carriage 
furnisned  by  a post-master,  the  price  is 
two  skillings  per  Danish  mile;  16  skil- 
lings for  furnishing  the  horses  at  Copen- 
hagen ; 10  for  each  subsequent  stage.  If 
the  Traveller  return  with  the  same  horses 
an  abatement  of  one-third  is  made  on  all 

the  charges.  . . . 

In  the  Isle  of  Funen  the  price  is  only 
10  skillings  a horse,  per  German  mile, 
during  summer;  but,  in  winter,  some- 
thing more.  . . _ , .... 

In  Zeeland  the  price  is  48  skillings  a 

horse,  per  Danish  mile. 

In  addition  to  the  price  of  post-horses, 
two  skillings  and  a half  per  mile  are  paid 

at  every  barrier.  . . 

To  every  English  carriage,  containing 
four  places,  post-masters  have  a right  to 
put  six  horses ; and  to  every  English  car- 
riage containing  two  places,  four  horses  : 
but  three  persons  going  in  an  open  post- 
chariot of  the  country,  and  having  only 
one  trunk,  are  not  compelled  to  take 
more  than  one  pair  of  horses.  Persons 
who  travel  post  in  Denmark,  and  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein,  receive  at  every  post- 
house,  a billety  containing  the  hour,  and 
even  the  moment  of  their  departure  from 
that  station.  Postillions  are  bound  to 
drive  at  the  rate  of  one  Danish  mile  an 
hour ; and  dare  not  stop,  nor  even  smoke, 
without  permission  from  the  Traveller; 
who,  on  changing  horses,  is  desired  to 
give  his  billet  to  the  post-master : and  at 
the  same  time  to  mention  whether  the 
postillions  have  behaved  well  or  ill;  and,  in 
the  latter  case,  they  are  severely  punished. 

Every  inn  has  a day-book,  in  which  the 
Traveller  is  requested  to  write  his  name, 
the  hour  of  his  arrival,  and  that  of  his 
departure;  making,  on  the  margin,  his 
observations,  and  complaints,  if  he  think 
himself  in  any  respect  aggrieved. 

No  inn-keeper  can  allow  a Traveller  to 
leave  his  house  before  this  useful  regu- 
lation has  been  complied  with;  and  the 
day-books  of  every  inn  are  examined  once 
a month  by  Government. 

Passports  are  always  requisite  in  the 
Danish  Islands:  they  are  presented  to 
the  officer  on  guard,  at  the  gate  of  every 
city;  and,  after  having  been  inspected 
and  signed,  they  are  returned  to  their 
owners  by  a soldier,  who  solicits  a trifling 
gratuity  for  his  trouble. 

Persons  who  like  a sea  voyage  may  em- 
bark at  Hamburg,  in  a vessel  bound  for 
the  Baltic,  and  land  at  Helsingogr; 


where  these  vessels  cast  anchor;  and 
where  carriages  returning  to  Copenhagen, 
which  is  only  five  German  miles  distant, 
may  be  met  with  constantly.  # 

Another  way  of  accomplishing  this 
journey  is  to  travel  by  land  from  Hamburg 
either  to  Lubeck,  or  Kiel ; from  one  of 
which  places  a steam-boat  proceeds  on 
certain  days  to  Copenhagen;  as  there  is 
only  one  steam-vessel,  which  runs  alter- 
nately from  Lubeck  and  Kiel,  inquiries 
should  be  made  at  Hamburg  as  to  which 
of  the  two  places  it  starts  from  on  par- 
ticular days.  From  Hamburg  to  Kiel  is 
12$  German  miles;  from  Hamburg  to  Lu- 
beck eight;  and  theyoyage^from  the  latter 
port  to  Copenhagen  is  shorter  than  from 
Kiel : but  at  Lubeck  Travellers  pay  for 
every  trunk  a tax  of  one  rix-dollar ; and 
at  Kiel  considerably  less. 

A regular  convej'ance  is  now  established 
between  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  by  means 
of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING  THE 
GREAT  BELT. 

Marks.  Skillings. 

Embarkation  of  a carriage  1 8 

Passage  of  ditto 21  0 

Taxes,  &c 3 2 

Drink-money  for  the  men 
wdio  embark  a carriage  . 1 2 

Fees  to  soldiers  w-ho  have 
the  charge  of  passports  . 0 13 

Landing  a carnage,  inde- 
pendent of  drawing  it 
from  the  water-side  to 
the  post-house  ....  0 12 

Drink-money  for  the  boat- 
men   1 0 

The  length  of  this  passage  is  about 
four  German  miles. 

EXPENSE  ATTENDANT  UPON  PASSING  THE 


LITTLE  BELT. 


Marks. 

9 

3 


Embarkation  and  passage  of  a car- 
riage 

Disembarkation  of  ditto  . . . 

The  length  of  this  passage  between 
Snoghoe  and  Middlefart,  is  only  half  a 
German  mile;  but  between  AroS  and 
Assens,  it  is  four  times  that  distance. 

No  Foreigner  is  allowed  to  enter  Co- 
penhagen without  haying  a passport; 
and,  on  quitting  that  City,  it  is  necessary 
to  procure,  from  the  Office  of  Police,  an- 
other passport,  which  costs  three  marks. 
For  the  traveller  who  makes  but  a brief 
stay,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  his  passport 
vist l at  the  Police  office. 

Copenhagen,  the  Metropolis  of  Den- 
mark, in  Danish  Ktoberihavn , stands  on 
the  Island  of  Zeeland,  and  is  defended  by 


i The  Danish  mile  is  rather  less  than  4£  English  miles. 
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a wall  and  moat ; the  harbour  by  two 
forts  built  on  small  islands.  The  Har- 
bour is  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  flow- 
ing through  the  City,  and  capable  of 
receiving  500 ships ; though  it  admits  only 
one  at  a time. 

Copenhagen  has  suffered  much  from 
the  ravages  of  war;  it  contains  120,000 
inhabitants,  and  a peculiarly  fine  naval 
Arsenal,  which  still  merits  notice. 
Amonjj  other  objects  best  worth  observ- 
ation in  this  City  are,  the  University, 
founded  in  1478,  and  richly  endowed — 
the  Library  belonging  to  the  University, 
200,000  volumes  — the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  — (he  Royal  Museum  — the  Royal 
Library , containing  upwards  of  400,000 
volumes  — the  Church  dedicated  to  the 
Saviour  — and  that  dedicated  to  the  bles- 
sed Virgin  — the  Seminary  for  naval  Ca- 
dets— the  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  — the  Barracks  — the  Eques- 
trian Statue  of  Christian  V. — the  Ex- 
change— the  Palace  of  Christianburg  ' — 
the  Obelisk  erected  in  1793,  to  commemo- 
rate the  deliverance  of  the  peasants  from 
the  chains  of  feudal  slavery:  which  was 
effected  by  the  present  king  Frederic  VI. 
then  regent,  his  father  being  incom- 
petent from  insanity  — the  Statue  of  Fre- 
derick V,  — and  the  Theatre? 

Three  principal  Inns.  — Hotel  Royal — 
Hotel  du  Nord  — Hotel  il'  Angleterre. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  during  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  City  by  the  English  in  1907  : 
The  new  building  was  erected  in  1834. 

About  20  English  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen stands  Fredericsburg,  the  most 
splendid  Royal  Residence  in  Denmark: 
and  near  HelsingoSr  is  the  Royal  Villa  of 
Marienlust,  supposed  to  have  been  built 
upon  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by 
the  palace  of  Hamlet’s  father:  and  in  an 
adjomingGarden  is  shown  the  spotwherc, 
according  to  tradition,  that  Prince  was 
poisoned,  as  also  his  grave. 

Jaegerspreiss,  about  six  German  miles 
from  Copenhagen,  also  belongs  to  the 
Royal  Family:  and  stands  in  a Park, 
which  contains  several  ancient  Tombs  of 
northern  Heroes ; together  with  the 
Monuments  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  Berns- 
storf. 


ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO  HAMBURG. 
German 

Miles.  , , 

4 Roeskilde — The  Cathedral  here  con- 
tains the  Tombs  of  the  Danish 
Kings:  and  the  water  in  this  Town 
is  excellent. 


> In  the  Palace  of  Christianburg  is  the  Gal- 
lery of  Paintings  and  Museum  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities. 

a Several  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Cheva. 


4 ltingstedt — Between  Ringstedt  and  * 
Slangense  is  the  celebrated  College 
of  Sor a. 

The  principal  Church  at  Ringstedt 
contains  the  Tomb  of  Canute,  and 
is  likewise  the  burial-place  of  other 
Danish  Princes. 

4 Slangense 

2 Korsotr — Here  Travellers  embark 
upon  the  Great  Belt. 

4 Nyborg 

4 Oaensee — This  is  the  Capital  of  the 
Isle  of  Funen. 

0 Assens  — Here  Travellers  cross  the 

Little  Belt. 

2 Aroisund 

2 Hadersleben 
44  Apenrade 

4}  Flensborg  — A safe  Port,  capable  of 
admitting  very  large  vessels. 

44  Sleswick  — This  is  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Sleswick. 

34  Rendsborg — Here  the  Eyder  marks 
the  boundary  between  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

3 Remind 
3 Jlzcho 

34  Elmshorn 
24  Pinneberg 
34  Hamburg 

624 

A diligence  has  been  very  lately  esta- 
blished to  run  (creep  ?)  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Hamburg,  vid Fyen  or  Funen. 
It  leaves  Copenhagen  every  Friday  even- 
ing, and  arrives  at  Hamburg  on  Monday 
morning;  and  leaves  Hamburg  every 
Saturdav  evening,  and  reaches  Copenha- 
gen on  Tuesday  morning. 

ROUTE  FROM  COPENHAGEN  TO  GOTHEN- 
BORG. 

German 

Miles. 

6 Helsingborg — Between  Copenhagen 
and  Helsingborg  Travellers  cross 
the  Sound,  and  enter  Sweden. 

Swedish 
Miles.3  . 

1 Fleminge 
14  Engel  holm 

14  Margarctha-Torp  — Hence  to  Karup 
the  road  is  very  billy. 

1 Karup 

14  Laholm  — Here  is  a fine  Fall  of  the 
Loga-Strom. 

24  Halmstadt 
14  Quibille 
14  Sloeinge 
14  Falkenberg 
14  Marup 


Her  Thorwaldsen  enrich  the  Royal  Collection 
of  Sculpture  at  Copenhagen 
3 One  mile  of  Sweden  is  about  one  mile  and 
a half  of  Germany. 
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1 2 Warier g — This  is  a safe  Port. 

2 Backa 
14  Aha 
l|  Kingsb aka 
1 Kjarra 
3 Gothenborg. 

The  Traveller  can  now  proceed  in 


— POSTING.  [ Sweden  and  Norway. 

a Steam-boat  to  Gothenborg,  and 
from  thence  to  Christiania  in  Nor- 
way. 

6 German  miles. 

21  Swedish  miles. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Money.  Price  of  Post-horses,  *c.  — Route  from  Stralsund  to  Stockholm,  through  Carlscrona. 
— Stockholm.  — Population.  —Harbour.—  Streets.  — Royal  Residence.  — Other  Objects  best 

worth  Notice.  — Promenades.  — Public  Amusements.  — Inns Environs.  — New  Unsala.  — 

Spot  where  the  Kings  of  Sweden  in  ancient  Times  were  elected.  — Iron  Mines. Route  from 

Stockholm  to  Upsala  — Ditto  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenborg.  _ Description  of  that  Town  — 
Prices  per  Packet  from  Gothenborg  to  Harwich.  — Route  from  Gothenborg  to  Christiania  and 
Bergen  — new  Route  from  Drontheim  to  Stockholm  — from  Stockholm  to  the  Mines  of  Dan- 
nemora  and  Fahlun  — Excursion  to  the  Voring  Foss  and  Glaciers  of  Folge-Fund 


MONEY  OF  SWEDEN. 

Dollar  banco=  48  skillings  (banco) 

Ditto  rix-geld  = 82  skillings  (banco) 

Thedollar  banco  is  one-third  more  than 
the  dollar  rix-geld,  which  latter  may  be 
called  equal  to  Is.  English  and  the  former 
to  Is.  6a. 

The  common  currency  of  this  country 
* is  paper:  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
namely  Bank-paper,  and  Government- 
paper,  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  word  Banco  being  added  to  the  first, 
and  Rix-geld  to  the  second.  They  are 
of  very  different  value  ; Government- 
paper  having  suffered  a depreciation  of 
above  30  per  cent. ; while  Bank-paper 
continues  at  par.  Calculations  are  gene- 
rally made  in  Government-paper;  so 
that  payments  either  in  Bank-paper,  or 
copper,  go  for  one-third  more  than  tueir 
denomination. 

Gold  and  silver  coins  can  seldom,  if 
ever,  be  met  with  ; but  the  following 
copper  coins  are  in  common  use  : — 

Rundstyclis — 12  of  which  make  one 
skilling. 

Stivers  — 4 of  which  make.  1 skilling. 

Skillings  — 8 of  which  make  1 dollar. 

Forty-eight  skillings,  or  six  dollars, 
make  one  rix-dollar?  in  value  from  two 
to  three  English  shillings,  according  to 
the  exchange. 

The  Bank-notes  are  of  the  following 
kinds : 

8 Skillings  — 12  skillings  — 24  skillings 
— 1 rix-dollar — 2 rix-dollars  — 8 rix-dol- 
lars — and  so  on,  up  to  30  rix-dollars. 

The  Government-notes  are  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds : 


16  skillings  — 32  skillings — 1 rix-dollar 

— 2 rix-dollars. 

Accounts  are  usually  kept  in  rix- 
dollars. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C. 

^ The  charge  for  every  post-horse,  per 
Swedish  mile  (rather  more  than  six 
English  miles  and  a half),  is,  at  Stock- 
holm, 16  skillings  Banco  for  every  horse 
per  mile  Swedish,  16  skillings  Banco  for 
the  FOrebud’s  Horse.  The  farmer  or  far- 
mer's boy  who  is  sent  with  the  horses  (as 
all  post-horses  are  the  property  of  the 
farmers)  ought  to  receive  about  6 skil- 
lings : the  FOrebud  4,  the  hostler  2 or  3, 
which  makes  up  12  or  13  skillings : in 
several  other  Towns,  12  skillings  Banco 

— but  iu  some  of  the  country  villages 
only  8 skillings  Banco. 

Every  postilion  is  entitled  to  one  skil- 
ling and  a half  per  station  ; and  with  four 
skillings  they  are  well  satisfied. 

The  hostler  at  each  station  is  entitled 
to  one  skilling. 

To  heavy  carriages  post-masters  fre- 
quently put  six  or  seven  horses. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  carriage 
to  Sweden,  should  likewise  take  harness ; 
and  also  be  especially  careful  to  chain 
one  of  their  wheels  when  going  down 
hill. 

Foreigners,  on  arriving  in  Sweden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a pass- 
port from  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
they  happen  first  to  enter.  They  should 
likewise  solicit  from  the  Governor  of  the 
first  town  through  which  they  pass,  an 
order  for  post-horses  : it  is  also  requisite. 
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in  many  parts  of  this  country,  to  send 
forward  a person,  called  a Forebud , to 
bespeak  the  number  of  horses  wanted  by 
the  Traveller  at  every  post.  The  expense 
of  employing  a Forebudt  is  one  silver 
dollar  per  station  ; but  if  horses  thus 
ordered  wait  for  the  Traveller  beyond  the 
time  appointed  by  him,  the  post-master 
has  a right  to  one  silver  dollar  an  hour  for 
this  detention. 

Every  post-house  contains  a day-book, 
in  which  Travellers  are  required  to  enter 
their  name  and  rank,  the  time  of  their 
arrival,  the  place  they  came  from,  and 
whither  they  are  going  ; the  number  of 
horses  they  want,  their  complaints,  if 
they  have  any  to  prefer  against  the  post- 
master, and  also  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture. This  day-book  is  inspected 
every  month  by  Government. 

Travellers  should  be  careful  to  send  on 
a Forebud  the  day  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, to  order  horses  to  be  in  readiness 
at  the  different  post-stations.  As  the 
post-master  is  entitled  to  charge  a certain 
sum  if  the  Traveller  does  not  arrive  at 
any  of  the  Stations  at  the  hour  he  has 
ordered  the  horses,  care  should  be  taken 
to  calculate  the  distance  correctly,  and 
the  time  it  will  occupy  to  perform  each 
Stage.  If  the  Traveller  intend  going 
about  70  miles  or  even  only  60  in  the  day, 
the  FOrebud  should  be  started  at  the 
least  12  hours  before,  and  often  even  then 
he  will  be  overtaken  by  the  Traveller  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  farms  are 
at  a distance  from  the  road.  A recent 
traveller  in  Sweden,  (posting  with  two 
horses,  and  sending  on  a FOrebud)  found 
that  in  a .journey  of  60  miles  a day  2 Rix- 
geld  per  Swedish  mile  covered  every  ex- 
pense of  extra  charge  for  horses  in  towns, 
— namely,  1 Rix-geld,  or  twice  16  skil- 
lings : — also  16  skillings,  or  halfaRix-geld 
for  FOrebud’s  horse,  and  the  remaining 
half  Rix-geld  in  drink-money  for  the  men. 

The  roads  throughout  Sweden  are 
excellent;  and  no  tolls  are  demanded, 
unless  it  be  on  crossing  bridges;  neither 
do  robbers  infest  the  highways:  but 
postillions,  during  winter,  are  apt,  in 
order  to  save  ground,  to  drive  over  lakes 
not  thoroughly  frozen ; and,  during 
spring,  for  the  same  reason,  to  venture 
upon  sheets  of  ice  beginning  to  thaw  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  practice  so  many 
lives  have  been  lost,  that  Travellers 
should  never  permit  their  drivers  to  quit 
the  great  road. 

Foreigners  who  take  their  own  carriage 
across  the  Sound  pay  high  for  its  passage  : 
but  travelling  carriages  on  sale,  may 
frequently  be  met  with  at  Helsingborg 
and  Gothenborg ; and  open  carriages  of 
the  country  (a  sort  of  cart,  hung  upon 
springs,  and  sufficiently  large  to  contain 
two  persons,  and  one  trunk),  may  always 
be  procured  for  eight  or  ten  crowns. 
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The  rate  of  posting  in  Sweden  is  from 
seven  to  ten  English  miles  an  hour. 

Travellers  should  take  provisions  with, 
them  from  city  to  city;  because  the 
eatables  found  in  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  not  good. 

A regular  conveyance  is  now  established 
between  Stockholm  and  Paris,  by  means 
of  Steamers  and  Diligences. 

STEAM-BOATS  IN  SWEDEN. 

There  is  a steam-boat  every  Friday 
afternoon  at  4 o’clock,  from  Copenhagen, 
to  Gothenborg,  commencing  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  continuing  until  the 
end  of  September.  It  arrives  there  on 
Saturday  morning  at  9 o’clock.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same' day  it  proceeds  to 
Fredericksvaern  in  Norway,  whence  a 
smaller  steam-boat  proceeds  to  Christia- 
nia, and  arrives  there  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  6 o’clock.  The  Steam- boat 
returns  from  Gothenborg  every  Wednes- 
day afternoon  to  Copenhagen,  and  arrives 
on  Thursday  morning. 

Two  excursions  in  the  season  are  made 
by  steam,  from  Christiania  to  Bergen 
and  back ; the  fare  is  17  specie  dollars, 
40  skillings.  These  usually  take  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Notices  of  the  times  of  depar- 
ture are  given  at  the  commencement  of 
the  season,  and  are  to  be  found  at  the 
usual  places  for  such  information  at 
Hamburg,  Copenhagen  and  Gothen- 
borg. 

Travellers  wishing  to  visit  Stockholm 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  conveyance 
from  Ystad,  10  Swedish  miles  from  Hel-j 
singoer,  by  a mail  coach  that  runs  twice  a 
week,  and  is  four  days  on  the  road  — 42 
Swedish,  or  279  English  miles.  The  cost 
about  1 /.  10s. ; the  mail  does  not  travel 
at  night. 

From  Ystad  to  Greifswald  in  Pomera- 
nia, a steam-boat  proceeds  and  returns 
twice  a week.  It  leaves  in  the  evening 
and  arrives  the  next  morning.  From 
Greifswald  to  Berlin  the  distance  is  20 
German  miles.  The  distance  from  Stock- 
holm to  Christiania  by  land  is  60  Nor- 
wegian or  360  English  miles.  From  Go- 
thenborg to  Stockholm  a mail  coach  pro- 
ceeds twice  a week. 

NORWAY. 

There  are  two  modes  of  proceeding  to 
Norway.  The  first  is  least  liable  to  un- 
certainty, and  the  cheapest,  viz.,  from 
Hull  to  Gothenborg.  The  vessel  leaves 
Hull  on  Wednesday  night  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  London  Mail,  and  reaches 
Gothenborg  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Price  of  the  passage  51.  5s. 

The  second  is  by  way  of  Hamburg, 
Kiel  or  Lubeck,  and  Copenhagen,  to  Go- 
thenborg. The  cost  by  this  route  would  be, 
h h 2 
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_ & S.  fl. 

From  London  to  Hamburg  .500 

To  Kiel  or  Lubeck 0 15  0 

To  Copenhagen  8 Specie  dollars, 

about I 16  0 

To  Gothenborg  9 Specie  dollars, 
about 206 


9 116 


MONEY  OF  NORWAY. 

Six  paper  dollars  (coloured  white) 


are  about  equal  to 10  0 

One  dollar  is 0 3 4 

Half  dollar  is 0 18 

An  ort  or  mark,  which  is  24  skil- 
lings   008 


Three  skillings  . . ....  .0  0 1 
Blue  coloured  notes  are  in  value  each 
equal  to  5 dollars,  and  yellow  to  10  dollars. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C. 

An  or t or  mark  (8 d.')  is  charged  for  each 
horse  for  a Norwegian  mile,  which  is  7 
English  miles.  The  man  who  accom- 
panies the  horse  is  entitled  to  4 skillings 
(ljr/.).  The  man  who  has  provided  the 
horses  is  also  entitled  to  4 skillings,  which 
is  termed  call  money.  The  mode  or  travel- 
ling inNorway  is  similar  to  that  of  Sweden. 

ROUTE  FROM  STRALSUND THROUGH  CARLS- 
CRONA  TO  STOCKHOLM. 

Persons  who  design  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel to  Ystad  should  Endeavour  to  an- 
nounce their  intention  either  on  a Satur- 
day or  a Monday  morning,  at  the  post- 
dfhce  at  Stralsund.  The  public  packet- 
boat  sails  from  Stralsund  toward  night, 
and  arrives  at  Ystad  next  day. 

The  prices  per  public  Packet  are  — 

Crowns.  Skillings. 

For  every  cabin-passen- 
ger, one  trunk,  and  one 
portmanteau,  inclusive  . 2 36 

For  every  servant  ...  2 12 

For  every  horse  ....  2 12 

And  for  every  4-wheeled 
carriage  . ...  4 or  5 

A private  yacht  may  Ibe  hired  for  76 
dollars,  drink-money,  and  other  trifling 
expenses,  not  inclusive. 

Stralsund  contains  near  11,000  inha- 
bitants ; its  Cathedral  merits  notice ; 
as  do  the  Church  of  S.  Mary , and  its 
Organ  ; the  Town  and  College  Libraries : 
and  the  Cabviet  of  Natural  History. 

Swedish 

Miles. 

16  Ystad — This  Town  is  small,  but 
well  built;  and  the  German  Hotel 
is  the  best.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Ystad  is  the  Castle  of  Marswins- 
holm, 

| Herrenstad 
li  Tranas 
If  Andrarum 
14  Degebei'ga 
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14  Nebbelof 

1 Christ ianstad  — This  is  a strong  For- 
tress, where  Travellers  should  take 
care  to  have  their  passports  coun- 
tersigned. 

The  gates  of  the  Town  are  shut 
every  night  at  ten  o’clock.  The 
trade  carried  on  here  is  considerable ; 
and  among  the  objects  best  worth 
notice  are,  the  Arsenal — the  Go- 
vernor's Residence  — the  principal 
Church  — and  the  Bridge. 

1 Fielding 
14  Gadenry 
u Norjo 
14  Assarum 
1 Tretisum 
1|  Stoby 
14  Ronneby 
14  Skillinge 

14  Carlscrona  — This  town,  supposed  to 
contain  15,000  inhabitants,  possesses 
a Harbour,  capable  of  receiving  100 
ships  of  the  line;  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  covered  Docks : and  likewise 
for  an  artificial  rise  and  fall  of  water, 
constructed  to  remedy  the  want  of 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

I Rubbetorp 
14  Killer  yd 
li  Fur 

Ji  Emmeboda 
1$  Ericksmala 
1}  Kulla 
1;  Lenhofta 
1*  Nybbcled 
1*  Stokdorp 
2 Stwetland 
If  Bransmala 

14  Ecksioe  — The  Cnnrch  here  merits 
notice;  and  between  this  place  and 
Berga  are  three  Stones,  inscribed 
with  Runic  characters. 

If  Hone , or [Berga 
2 Sathella 
2f  Hester 
J)nla 
1 Moelby 
1J  Bankcbei’g 

1 Linkoping  — This  Town  contains 

a celebrated  College , and  a fine  Ca- 
thedral. 

If  Kum la 
li  Brink 

1$  Norkceping  — This  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  one  of  the  most  commer- 
cial Towns  in  Sweden  ; it  contains 
9000  inhabitants. 

3 Oby  — The  lofty  marble  mountains 
of  Kolmorden  begin  here: 
li  Krokck 

l}  Wrcta  — At  Staflsiae,  near  Wreta,  is 
a rich  iron  mine. 

If  Jaedar 

If  Nikoeping  — This  is  a large  and  band- 
some  commercial  Town. 

2f  Swardbro 

2 Oby 

If  Pilkrog 
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1J  Soedertellje  — From  Soedertellje  to 
Stockholm,  Travellers  have  the  op- 
tion of  going  by  water. 

1 Fithie 

Stockholm  — Two  roads,  tlie  one  80, 
the  other  81J,  in  distance,  lead  from 
Stralsund  through  Jonkoping  to 
Stockholm. 


86J  Swedish  miles. 


The  site  of  Stockholm,  the  Metropolis 
of  Sweden,  is  singular,  romantic,  and 
beautiful. 

This  City  stands  on  seven  small  rocky 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  beside  two  peninsu- 
las : its  edifices  are  built  on  piles  ; and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  is  supposed  to 
be  76,000. 

The  harbour,  though  difficult  of  access, 
is  extensive  and  convenient ; and  of  such 
a depth,  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden 
can  approach  the  Quay,  which  is  lined 
with  capacious  warehouses.  The  streets 
rise  one  above  another  in  an  ampbithen- 
trical  shape,  and  are  crowned  by  the 
Regal  Palace,  a large,  quadrangular,  and 
magnificent  structure.  A long  Bridge, 
composed  of  granite,  forms  the  approach 
to  this  Palace;  opposite  to  which  (at  the 
other  extremityof  the  Bridge),  is  a Square, 
adorned  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  containing  two 
handsome  edifices,  namely,  the  Palace  of 
the  Princess  Sophia,  and  the  Italian 
Opera-house.  The  Furniture  of  the  regal 
Palace  is  superb ; and  among  the  Pictures, 
several  of  which  merit  notice,  is  a cele- 
brated Combat  of  Animals.  The  Statues 
were  collected  by  Gustavus  III ; many  of 
them  are  antique:  and  the  Endymion 
belonging  to  this  collection  is  particularly 
admired. 

The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas  contains  a 
good  Picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  and 
a Statue  of  S.  George  — in  the  Church  of 
Riddarholm  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Swedish 


Kings  ; and  on  that  of  Charles  XII,  are  a 
Club,  and  a lion’s  skin  — characteristic 
ornaments ! Opposite  to  the  HOtel  de 
Ville  is  the  Statue  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ; 
and  on  the  Quay,  that  of  Gustavus  III. 
The  Maison  des  Nobles , and  the  Arsenal , 
merit  notice  ; and  the  prospect  from  the 
Tower  of  S.  Catherine  is  particularly 
beautiful. 

Stockholm  contains  a royal  Academy  of 
Sciences;  a royal  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture;  a royal  Cabinet  of  Natu- 
ral History ; and  a royal  Cabinet  of  Me- 
dals : all  of  which  merit  notice  ; as  do  the 
royal  Library,  the  Library  belonging  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  Studio 
of  Sergei,  a celebrated  Sculptor. 


The  principal  Promenades  are,  the 
King’s  Garden  ; the  royal  Hop-Gardens  ; 
the  Park,  and  the  Bridge  of  Boats.  The 
public  amusements  consist  of  Italian 
operas,  Swedish  plays,  concerts,  and  balls ; 
the  two  last  being  given  by  Clubs,  called 
the  Amaranth,  the  Narcissus,  &c. 

Among  the  principal  Inns  are,  The 
English  Tavern ; the  Crown ; and  the 
Cave  of  Bacchus.  The  English  Tavern 
furnishes  Travellers  with  breakfast  and 
dinner  ; the  other  Inns  provide  breakfast 
only1 *:  there  is,  however,  a Club,  called 
the  Selskapet,  which  furnishes  a dinner 
daily  to  as  many  of  the  members  as  may 
choose  to  partake  of  it.  The  dinner  costs 
about  20tf.  (English  money)  a bead ; li- 
quors, ice,  and  coffee,  not  included  ; and 
every  member  has  power  to  introduce  a 
Stranger  for  one  month,  upon  his  paying 
an  admission  fee  of  a few  dollars.3 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  City  is 
the  Royal  Palace  of  Ulricsdal,  which 
contains  the  Library  of  Queen  Ulrica 
Eleonora  ; a Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
arranged  *by  Linnaeus  ; some  paintings, 
and  a statue  of  King  Frederick. 

Drottningholm,  a very  large  edifice, 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbeMoelar, 
is  another  Royal  residence,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stockholm  ; and  contains  a Cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  arranged  by  Linnaeus: 
here  likewise  is  a Picture  Gallery. 

On  the  way  to  Drottningholm  stands  a 
Rock,  caljed  the  Royal  Hat;  and  upon 
which  an  iron  hat  is  now  placed  in  me- 
mory of  Eric  II ; who,  being  pursued  by 
enemies,  jumped  off  this  Rock,  and  thereby 
lost  his  hat,  but  saved  his  life. 

_ Haga  is  a small  and  elegant  Royal  Villa, 
situated  very  near  Stockholm  ; and  about 
45  English  miles  from  this  Metropolis 
stands  New  Upsala,  formerly  the  Capital 
of  Sweden,  and  built  near,  if  not  actually 
upon,  the  foundations  of  Old  Upsala,  a 
place  of  high  antiquity  ; and,  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  in  Swe- 
den, the  abode  of  the  high  priest  of 
Odin. 

Upsala,  so  called  from  the  river  Sala, 
which  runs  through  it,  is  a well-built 
Town,  containing  about  8500 inhabitants, 
and  the  most  celebrated  University  of 
northern  Europe,  instituted  by  Steno 
Sture,  in  1476‘,  and  particularly  patronised 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Its  Library  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays;  and  consists  of  about  60,000 
printed  volumes,  and  about  1000  manu- 
scripts ; among  which  is  the  celebrated 
Couex  Argenteus , or  translation  of  the 
Gospels  into  the  Gothic  language : the 
leaves  are  stained  with  a violet  colour, 
the  letters  are  capitals,  and  were  all 


1 The  price  of  breakfast  at  an  hotel  is  about 

two  English  shillings  per  head,  and  the  price  of 
apartments  from  10  to  15  English  shillings  a 

room  per  week. 


3 The  price  paid  for  washing  linen  in  Sweden 
is  exorbitant,  and  so  likewise  are  the  wages  de- 
manded by  travelling  servants. 
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originally  done  in  silver,  except  the  initial 
characters,  and  a few  passages,  which  are 
done  in  gold. 1 

The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  and  Bo- 
tanic Garden  were  arranged  by-Linnaeus. 

The  Cathedral,  begun  in  the  13th  cen- 
tuiy,  under  the  direction  of  Bonneville, 
a Frenchman,  is  deemed  one  of  the  hand- 
somest churches  in  Sweden,  and  particu- 
larly deserves  attention  on  account  of  its 
monuments,  ancient  and  modern  (among 
which  are  those  of  Gustarus  Vasa  ana 
Linnaeus),  the  treasures  of  its  Sacristy, 
and  the  Shrine,  wherein  rests  the  mortal 
part  of  King  Eric. 

About  seven  English  miles  from  Upsala 
is  the  spot  where  the  Kings  of  this  coun- 
try, in  very  ancient  times,  were  elected  : 
it  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  Mora; 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  remains  of 
several  Runic  Stones;  on  the  largest  of 
which,  called  the  Morasten,  the  Sove- 
reigns were  enthroned  : their  names,  and 
the  year  when  each  was  elected,  were 
inscribed  upon  another  of  these  Stones. 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  iron  Mine  of 
Dannemora,  reputed  to  produce  the  best 
iron  in  the  world  ; and  upward  of  90  fa- 
thoms in  depth. 

This  mine  has  been  worked  for  near  fire 
centuries ; and  persons  who  wish  to  ex- 
amine it,  descend  in  a bucket  to  the  spot 
where  the  miners  are  employed. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  UPSALA. 

2 Rotcbro 

If  Malrstadt 

If  A hike 

If  Upsala 

7 Swedish  miles.  V 


ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  GOTHEN- 
BURG. 


If  Barkarbu 
If  Tibbie 
2 Gran 
If  Lisstena 


X\ 


Enkoping— Here  are  ruins  of  Con- 
vents and  Churches. 

Nigwarn 

Westeras  — The  Cathedral  and  its 
Tower  merit  attention, 

Knlbeh 

Kiaeping 

Oestuna 

Arboga —The  Canal  of  Arboga unites 
the  Lakes  of  Hielmar  and  Moelar. 
In  the  environs  of  Arboga  are  several 
Antiquities,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  work  of  very  ancient  northern 
nations  ; and  a Forest,  in  which  it  is 


imagined  that  their  religious  cere- 
monies were  performed. 

If  Faelingsbro 
If  Glantshammer 
if  Orebro 
1 Afosos 

1 Blakslad 

2 Wiby 

2 Bodame  • 

2f  /lustra 
If  Walla 
2 Binnebrrg 
2 Skiaerf 

1 Shara 
If  Wonga 

2 Weilitm 
If  Siwfde 
2f  A lings  os 
If  Ingarid 
If  Lerum 

2 Gothenburg. 

47  Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  supposed  to  contain  25,000 
inhabitants,  is  placed  in  a picturesque 
situation  on  the  oanks  of  the  Gotha  : and 
among  the  objects  best  worth  attention 
here,  are,  the  four  Bridges  — the  Swedish 
Church,  and  its  Cupola  — the  German 
Church  — the  College,  and  its  Library  — 
the  India-House  — the  little  Gothic  Castle 
of  West- Gotha  — the  Vauxhall  — the 
Promenades  of  Carlsport,  and  the  Tiew 
from  the  summit  of  the  Otterhollen. 

The  Hotels  at  Gothenborg  are  expen- 
sive, but  not  good.  The  two  principal 
are  Todd’s  and  the  Gotha  Kelliire ; the 
latter,  though  tolerable,  is  not  very  clean. 
An  apartment,  consisting  of  two  rooms 
only,  can  seldom  be  obtained  under  a sum 
equivalent  to  25  English  shillings  per 
week.  Breakfast  costs'  from  l.r.  6d.  to  2s. 
English  money,  per  head;  dinner  these 
hotels  do  not  furnish. 

Harwich  Packets  set  out  for  Gothen- 
borg every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
weather  permitting ; and  return  twice  a 
week,  if  possible. 

jP  s.  d. 

The  price  paid  by  a Cabin  Pas- 
senger, unless  recently  lowered 

is 14  5 6 

The  price  paid  by  a a Half  Pas- 
senger   7 13  6 

The  price  for  conveying  a four- 
wheeled  carriage  . . . 15  16  0 

ROUTE  FROM  GOTHENBORG  TO  CHRIS- 
TIANIA. 

A Steam-boat  now  runs  between  these 
two  places. 

2f  Lahall 


1 Ulphilas,  a bishop  of  the  Goths,  flourished 
under  the  Emperor  Valens ; and  was  the  first 
person  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Gothic 


language : his  translation  of  the  Gospels  is  the 
only  part  of  this  work  now  extant. 
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14  Cattleberg 

13  Lilia  Edet,  on  the  river  GOtha, 
where  is  a fine  Cataract. 

1  Forts 
1 Gerdeim 

1  Trolhaetta  — The  magnificent  Cata- 
racts and  Sluices  of  Trolhaetta  are 
well  worth  notice. 

1$  Wenersborg 
1 Almas 
1 Raknebo 

13  Herrstadt 

14  Quistroem 
14  swarteborg 
1 Ratalshed 
1|  Stede 

14  Skyalleryd 
3 Wick 
1 Est 

3 Stroemstadt 
14  S tog  da  l 
14  Hclle 

l Fredericshall  — Here  are  some  hand- 
some public  buildings. 

The  spot  where  Charles  XII  expired 
is  usually  visited  by  Travellers. 

14  Guslund 
14  Thunc 
14  Kaelshuset 
14  Willing en 
14  Soner 
1 Sunbije 
1 Korsegarten 

1 Sckutsjm'ud 
24  Christiania. 

384  Swedish  miles. 

This  Town,  the  Capital  of  Norway,  is 
situated  in  a spacious  valley,  and  supposed 
to  contain  between  9000  and  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

ROUTE  FROM  CHRISTIANIA  TO  BERGEN. 

2 Asker  — The  road  leading  to  Asker  is 

excellent ; and  the  situation  of  that 
lace  beautiful. 

ere  are  rocks  of  stupendous  height. 

2 Bragernes 

3 Gusnestro 

13  Simonstadt 

14  Sunbu 
14  Noraby 

4 Hiemb 

4 Asken 

1 Stecholt 
i Hochstedt 

1 Skeen 
If  Brewig 
ii  Eeg 

5 Wallekirck 

3 Krageron 

2 Oster-Risoer 
4 Groenesund 
4 Aloene 

14  Ongestadt 
4 Berge 
1 Waage 
14  As  sen 


1 Sansted 
4 Nederneskongs 
1 Grimsted 
1 Hogested 
14  AI ages  ted 
14  Birkeland 
1 Obel 

1 Wee  _ . 

2 Christiansund  — This  is  a consider- 

able Town  and  Port. 

4 Man  dal 

14  Spangelrcid 
14  Pars  ha  fen 
14  Farsund 

1 Bistereid 

2 Hit  ter 08 
14  Sognedall 
24  Eggersund 
14  Sirevog 

1 Qua/leen 
14  Hnberstadt 
14  Brune 
4 Opevad 
4 Gann 

24  Stavanger  — The  Cathedral  here  is 
better  worth  notice  than  any  other 
in  Norway,  that  of  Drontheim  ex- 
cepted. 

5 Karsund 
10  Bergen 

75  Swedish  miles. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial 
Town  in  Norway,  and  contains  near 
20,000  inhabitants:  its  Port  is  remarkably 
safe  ; and  its  Cathedral — German  Church 
— Castle  • — Hospital  — and  Afagazines, 
merit  notice.  Here  are  public  Seminaries ; 
and  a Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
useful  enterprises. 

FROM  DRONTHEIM  TO  STOCKHOLM  BY  THE 
NEW  ROUTE  OVER  THE  DOVIEFIELD, 
DIVIDED  INTO  DAY’S  JOURNEYS. 

Hagan 
Hoeld 

Forbord — A bad  hill  and  ferrv. 
Vaadahl — Road  ascends  a valley. 
Hammer 
Haave 

Tunas  — One  day’s  journey  ; about 
niue  miles  of  Norway. 

14  Naess— -Ascend  the  Valley  of  the  Stens. 
H Grimnass  — Pretty  scenery  ; good 
Inn. 

1 4 Sahl—  Long  ascent ; road  not  finished, 
otherwise  good. 

Enter  Sweden . 

14  Skalstugan — Here,  as  in  the  last 
stage,  pay  for  three  miles. 

2 Stallstjernstagan  — Pay  an  extra  price 
for  horses/ 

2 Forsta  — Cross  two  ferries.  Good 
Inn. 
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2f  Stamgarde — Much  unnecessary  as- 
cent. 

2f  Alukhelgarde  — Good  Inn. 

21  Aberg  — Fine  forest  drive, 
l}  Foxelven 

li  Unite  — On  a peninsula  in  the  Slor 
Sjo. 

IS  Ostenund  — A ferry.  Extravagant 
Inn. 

2 Garde  ) 

24  Fanbyen  (.Uninterrupted 

14  Grimnaess  f forest  scenery. 

2 Brocke  — Good  Inn.  J 

2 Semtkrogen 

2 Borgsjo — Good  Inn. 

24  Kjxhltta  — Good  Inn. 

14  Hedansjo  — Deep  sand. 

1 Wnlljurn — Leave  the  valley  of  the 
Njurunda. 

1|  Sundsvale  — On  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

2 A faii 

n Gryttja  — Deep  sand. 

15  Burgs  tad 
S Aficuta 

14  Sauna 

1 Sagesund — Good  Inn. 

14  Bio 

24  Kuugsgardeu 
1 Mo  Alysko 
24  Stro  kjmi'ra 

nHamtanger 
Trodje 

14  Gefle  — Inn  extravagant. 

24  Elo-kaileby — Cross  the  Dal. 

14  Mehede 

24  Yrre  — Country  improves. 

2 Lobtj 

14  Hogsta  — Country  better  cultivated 
and  very  liveable. 

14  Upsala 

1|  A hike 
IS  A feist  a 
IS  Rattebro 
2 Stockholm 

The  whole  of  the  above  road  is  passable 
for  a four-wheeled  carriage.  It  is  very 
sandy  and  heavy  in  many  places,  and  a 
portion  of  the  ascent  of  the  Dovie-tield, 
(which  is  but  slight)  between  Grimncess 
and  Suhl,  was  not  finished  in  August,  1834. 
A principal  inconvenience  in  Swedish 
travelling  is  the  gross  drunkenness  of  the 
peasants  who  attend  the  horses. 

ROUTE  FROM  STOCKHOLM  TO  THE  MINES 
OF  DANNEMORA  AND  FAHLDN,  AND 
RETURN. 

Days* 

1st  From  Stockholm  by  the  Steam-boat 
to  Upsala,  thence  by  Loby  to  Os- 
terby,  where  there  is  a good  Inn,  and 


Day*. 

an  Iron-work,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, for  Sweden. 

2d  Visit  the  great  iron  of  Dannemora, 
from  Osterby,  and  return  from  the 
last  place  by  Andersby,  Uggelsta, 
Old  Upsala  (this  place  not  a stage), 
to  Upsala,  thence  by  Rolfva,  Brunu- 
satra,  Harfsta,  to  Sala,  where  there 
is  a Silver  Mine. 

3d  From  Sala,  by  Braddby,  Brunnbacka 
(where  cross  the  Dal,  at  a place 
famous  in  the  life  of  Gustavus  Vasa) 
to  GradO ; thence  by  Hcdemora, 
Uppbo,  and  Strand,  to  Fahlun. 

4th  If  Sunday,  visit  the  Dalecarlian  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity  of  Fahlun,  on 
which  day  the  peasants  appear  in 
their  best  costume. 

5th  Mines  of  Fahlun,  return  to  GradO. 
6’th  GradO  to  Sala,  as  before,  thence  by 
KifstO  and  Tarnaby  to  Carleby. 

7th  Carleby  to  Langtora,Tunalund,  Gran, 
(a  good  Inn,  on  the  junction  of 
the  Sala  and  Gotlienborg  roads), 
through  Tible  and  Barckarby  to 
Stockholm. 

This  excursion  was  performed,  in  1834, 
by  three  English  travellers  and  a Swedish 
gentleman,  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter, 
at  an  expense  of  203  dollars  5 skillings  Rix- 
geld.  The  time  consumed  was  nine  days, 
inconsequence  of  two  delays  at  GradO  and 
Strand,  of  24  hours  each  ; the  absurd  sys- 
tem of  internal  quarantine  prevailing  to 
a vexatious  extent  in  Sweden. 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  VORING  FOSS  AND 
GLACIERS  OF  FOLGE-FUND. 

This  excursion  is  usually  performed 
from  Bergen,  but  a much'  more  expe- 
ditious method  would  be  for  travellers  to 
strike  off  from  Vossevangen  (on  the  road 
from  Christiania  to  Bergen,  14  day’s  jour- 
ney from  the  latter  place),  and  forward 
their  carrioles,  which  are  the  only  suitable 
vehicle  for  Norway.  Vossevangen  to 
Eidsfiord.  Eidsfiord  to  the  VOring  Foss, 
(where  a river  falls  over  a rock  of  900  feet), 
which  should  also  be  viewed  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  return  to  Eidsfiord,  13  hours. 

Eidsfiord,  by  water,  to  Oppedal,  walk 
to  Ullensvang,  cross  the  fiord  to  Blei, 
thence  a short  walk  to  Rei-soeter,  a filthy 
hovel,  nine  hours. 

From  Rei-soeter,  a severe  walk  across 
the  Folge  Fond  to  Kohra,  down  the  Kors- 
dal  to  Sondal,  thence  across  the  Har- 
danger  Fiord  to  Mundheim,  21  hours  ; or 
to  Vigoer,  where  there  is  a proest  gaard, 
and  the  distance  is  less. 

From  Vigoer  or  Mundheim,  walk  to 
Skongstei.  cross  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  to  Bjorndalen,  walk  or  ride  across  a 
mountain  to  Eggedalsousen,  thence  down 
the  Strandfiord  to  Hetvigen,  and  follow 
the  Stavanger  road  to  Bergen,  22  or  16 
hours. 

This  is  a very  interesting  excursion, 
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and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
attendant  on  it.  which  are  not  little. 
Persons  who  doubt  their  strength  would 
act  roost  wisely  to  start  from  Bergen,  as 
by  this  means  they  would  ascend  the 
Folge-Fund  on  the  least  difficult  side.  In 
this  case,  they  would  go  by  boat  (in  re- 


turning to  Bergen)  from  Eidsliord  to 
Utne,  coasting  round  the  lake  of  the 
Folge-Fund,  and  thence  to  Vigoer  or 
Mandheim,  about  13  or  16  hours,  and 
proceed  as  above.  But  the  excursion  is 
thoroughly  Norwegian  in  its  attractions, 
and  likewise  in  its  hardships. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
RUSSIA. 


Money  of  Kussia.  — Price  of  Post-horses,  &c.  — Podaroshna.  — Other  Requisites  for  Travellers 
in  Russia  — Russian  Voiturins.  — Passports.  — Route  from  Riga  to  Petersburg.  — Population 
of  Petersburg.  — Situation  of  that  City.  — Streets.  — Admiralty.  — Admiralty  Quay.  — Isaac- 
Platz,  and  Equestrian  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  — Church  of  'S.  Isaac.  — Summer  Palace.  — 
Marble  Palace.  — Winter  Palace  and  its  Church.  — Hermitage.  — Imperial  Collection  of 
Paintings  and  Academy  of  Sciences.  — Fortress.  — Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan.  — 
Other  Edifices,  &c.  which  deserve  notice.  — Seminaries.  — Charitable  Institutions.  — Manu- 
factories.— Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the  G reat  — Promenade  and  other  Public  Amuse- 
ments.— Inns. — Cronstadb  — Royal  Villas.  — Formalities  required  before  Foreigners  can 
quit  Petersburg.  — Route  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  — Account  of  the  latter  City.  — Route 
from  Petersburg  to  the  Frontier  of  Sweden.  — Route  from  Moscow  to  Grodno.  — Route  from 
Moscow  to  Riga,  and  the  Frontier  of  Prussia.—  Steam  Packets  in  northern  Europe. 


MONEY  OF  RUSSIA. 


A copeck  . 2 denuscas — in  English 

money  something  less  than  id. 

3 copecks 
10  copecks 


An  altin 
A grievener 
A"polpotin 
A poltin 
A rouble 
A Xervonitz 


25  copecks 
50  copecks 
100  copecks 
2 roubles 
Ac- 


A copeck  is  an  imaginary'  coin 
counts  are  kept  in  roubles. 

PRICE  OF  POST-HORSES,  &C. 

On  the  high  road  from  Moscow  to  the 
Polish  Frontier  at  Bresk  Litowfski,  the 
price  of  Post-horses,  in  the  autumn  of 
1834,  was  five  kops.  per  horse  per  verst,  ns 
far  as  Minsk,  from  whence  to  the  frontier 
it  was  eight  kops.  The  usual  price  of 
Post-horses  in  Kussia  is  two  copecks  a 
horse  per  verst  (near  two  thirds  of  an 
Englisn  mile)  ; unless  it  be  a verst-royal, 
when  the  price  is  doubled. 

In  Russia  the  noblemen  and  others,  en- 
abled by  their  station  or  means  to  travel 
post,  usually  take  beds  and  provisions  in 
a separate  carriage ; hence  it  is  that  few  of 
the  post-houses  along  the  road  are  pro- 
vided with  even  decent  accommodation 
or  fare.  One  thing,  however,  is  alwAys  to 
be  had,  — tea,  and  that  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

A Russian  postillion  cannot  demand 
more  than  one  copeck  a horse  per  verst; 


but  Travellers  generally  give  five  copecks 
per  verst,  which  is  deemed  liberal  pay- 
ment. 

Post-masters  arc  directed  by  the  Im- 
perial Ukase  to  put  three  horses  to  every 
carriage  containing  two  or  three  persons. 

Between  Perm  and  the  Government  of 
Tobolsk,  between  that  Government  and 
UfFa,  and  likewise  on  the  roads  beyond 
these  districts,  only  one  copeck  per  verst 
is  paid  for  each  horse  from  October  till 
April ; and  in  the  Governments  of  To- 
bolsk and  Irkutsk  only  half  a copeck.  In 
the  territory  of  Kolhyvano  and  Vornc- 
senski  the  price  varies  according  to  the 
season  ; one  copeck  being  charged  from 
April  till  October,  and  only  half  that  sum 
from  October  till  April. 

No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  post 
without  having  first  obtained  an  order  for 
post-horses,  signed  by  a Governor  civil 
or  military  : and  every  Traveller,  on  re- 
ceiving this  order,  which  is  called  a Po- 
daroshna,  must  pay  a tax  of  one  copeck 
per  verst  for  every  horse  mentioned  in  the 
I order. 

The  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
post-horses  is,  that  Foreigners  frequently 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  them;  but,  ex- 
clusive of  this  circumstance,  the  posts 
are  well  served.  The  horses  go  remark- 
ably quick,  whether  harnessed  to  wheel- 
carriages  or  sledges;  and  at  every  verst 
stands  a post,  expressing  the  distance 
from  the  last  town  to  the  next.  During 
winter  it  is  usual  to  travel  in  sledges ; 
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which  proceed  with  such  velocity,  thatu 
journey  of,250  versts  may  be  accomplished 
in  24  hours.  The  common  Russian  wheel- 
carriage,  for  travelling,  is  called  a Kibilha , 
and  resembles  a cart. 

Travelling  beds  and  sheets  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  this  country ; a bed 
being  a scarce  commodity  even  in  cities; 
and  always  unattainable  at  a village-inn. 
It  is  likewise  requisite  to  take  provisions 
from  town  to  town. 

Russian  Voiturins  have  fleet  horses, 
and  a great  deal  of  custom.  The  real,  if 
not  the  ostensible  Voiturins,  are  the  Post- 
masters : for  when  their  post-horses  are 
not  employed  by  order  of  Government, 
they  have  the  privilege  of  letting  them 
out  for  hire  ; charging  five  copecks  per 
verst  on  the  great  roads : but  on  the  cross 
roads  only  three  : and  when  all  the  post- 
horses  are  engaged,  they  furnish  Travel- 
lers with  what  are  cal  led  Peasants'  horses ; 
charging  for  these  an  advanced  price; 
and  demanding  much  more  than  they 
take. 

No  Foreigner  can  enter  Russia  without 
having  a passport  signed  by  a Russian 
Minister : and  persons  who  travel  in  this 
country,  should  neither  leave  their  car- 
riages unlocked,  nor  unguarded  ; because 
the  common  people  are  inclined  to  thieve. 

A regular  conveyance  is  now  establish- 
ed between  Petersburg  and  Paris.  From 
the  latter  city  to  Amsterdam  the  Travel- 
ler goes  by  land  ; thence  to  Hamburg  by 
a steamer;  from  Hamburg  to  Lubeck  by 
a Diligence;  and  from  Lubeck  by  an- 
other Steamer  to  Petersburgh. 


21  Gnlben 

Passage  of  the  Embach. 

18  Teylitz 

22  Kuikats 

24  Udder* 

25  Dorpat 

23  fa gofer 

23  Forma 

Lake  of  Pcypus,  which  divides  the 
Governments  of  Riga  and  Peters- 
burg. 

25  Nennal  — Government  of  Peters- 
burg. 

14  Ranna-Pungern 

24  Klein- P unger  n - 

Here  Travellers  going  to  Petersburg 

quit  the  Lake  qf  Peypus. 

20  Kiew — The  Gulf  of  Finland  is  dis- 
coverable here. 

11  Fokenhofs,  or  Kudley — The  road 
lies  near  the  banks  of  the  Gulf. 

17  Waivara 

22  Narva  — Travellers  whose  passport 
is  not  sealed  by  the  Emperor,  are 
visited  by  the  Custom-house  Of- 
ficers here. 

22  Jamburg 

Passage  of  the  Narowa. 

15  Opolie 

25  Czerhowits 

22  Kaskowa 

19  Kiepen 

25  Strelna 

17  Petersburg — Superb  Villas,  and 
other  handsome  buildings,  form  the 
avenues  to  this  splendid  Capital. 

559  versts,  about  370  English  miles. 


ROUTE  FROM  RIGA  TO  PETERSBURG. 

Riga,  next  to  Petersburg,  the  most 
commercial  Town  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
is  seated  on  the  Duna;  and  contains 
within  its  fortifications  about  9000  per- 
sons; and  in  its  suburbs,  about  15.000. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  edifices  bere 
are,  The  Hotel  de  Ville- — the  Exchange 
— the  Imperial  Palace — the  Cathedral— 
the  Arsenal — S.  George’s  Hospital  — 5. 
Peter's  Church  — the  Russian  Hospital — 
the  Theatre  — and  the  Custom-house. 
The  Floating  Bridge  thrown  over  the 
Duna,  and  the  Garden  of  Vitinghof,  are 
the  principal  Promenades. 

Riga  contains  several  good  Private 
Lodgings;  and  two  tolerable  Inns ; the 
best  of  which  is,  La  Ville  de  Peters- 
hourg. 

VcTitS- 

1 1 Neuenmiithun  — Government  of  Ri- 

15  Kiikcnsfehr  — A sandy  road. 

Passage  of  the  Aa. 

19  Engel  ha  rdshof 

21  Roop  — This  town  is  adorned  with 

handsome  edifices. 

22  Lenzenhof 

18  Wolmar 

18  Stake  In 


The  account  given  of  Petersburg  by 
Mr.  James,  a modern  Traveller,  is  so  mi- 
nute, and  at  the  same  time  so  accurate, 
that  persons  possessed  of  his  “ Journal  of 
a Tour  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Poland,”  can  require  no  further  inform- 
ation respecting  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Russian  Empire  : but  to  persons  who  are 
not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  his 
work,  the  following  account  may,  per- 
haps, be  acceptable. 

Petersburg  is  said  to  contain  about 
200,000  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  Cron- 
stadt,  a Fortress  which  defends  the  en- 
trance of  the  Neva,  and  is  the  principal 
station  of  the  imperial  navy.  Petersburg 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Neva,  between 
the  Lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land; and  is  built  partly  upon  the  con- 
tinent, and  partly  upon  islands  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  the  right  bank  dis- 
playing the  old  Town,  and  the  left  bank 
the  new  one;  through  which  pass  three 
Canals,  ornamented  with  Bridges,  and 
magnificent  Quays  of  granite.  The 
streets  of  the  new  Town  are,  generally 
speaking,  spacious ; three  of  them,  which 
meet  at  the  admiralty,  being  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length  ; and  these  streets  arc 
intersected  by  others  embellished  with 
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handsome  esplanades.  The  Admiralty 
has  a facade  of  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
English  mile  in  length,  adorned  with  six 
Porticoes,  and  surmounted  by  a gilt  dome 
and  spire;  and  at  the  back  of  this  im- 
mense structure  is  the  Dock-yard.  The 
Admiralty  Quay , erected  by  Catherine  II, 
does  honour  to  her  memory.  Among 
several  other  objects  which  merit  the  at- 
tention of  a Traveller  are  the  Isaac  Platz, 
ornamented  with  an  Equestrian  Statue, 
in  bronze,  of  Peter  the  Great,  bv  Falco- 
net ; and  representing  Peter  in  the  act 
of  mounting  an  eminence,  the  summit  of 
which  he  has  nearly  attained : his  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  if  he  were  bless- 
ing his  people ; while,  with  the  left,  he 
holds  the  reins.  An  enormous  rock  of 
granite  which,  w’hen  transported  to 
Petersburg  from  the  morass  wherein  it 
was  found,  weighed  above  1500  tons, 
forms  the  pedestal.  The  statue  is  said  to 
be  a striking  likeness  of  Peter,  and  cost  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  424,610  roubles. — The  Church 
of  S.  Isaac , a magnificent,  though  a 
heavy  edifice  of  hewn  granite — the  Im- 
perial Summer  Palace  (a  beautiful 
specimen  of  architecture)  and  its  Public 
Garden  — the  Marble  Palace , built  by 
Catherine  II,  for  Prince  Orloff — the  Im- 
perial Whiter  Palace , which  contains 
the  Jewels  of  the  Crown,  and  the  famous 
diamond  purchased  by  the  Empress  Ca- 
therine of  a Greek,  to  w’hom  she  paid  for 
it  450,000  roubles,  and  a pension  or  100,000 
livres-tournois  for  life  — the  Church  be- 
longing to  this  Palace  — the  Hermitage  ; 
which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  con- 
tains magnificent  apartments,  and  a 
summer  and  winter  garden  ; the  first,  in 
the  Asiatic  style,  occupying  the  whole 
level  roof  of  the  edifice,  the  other  being 
a spacious  hot-house,  adorned  with 
gravel  w'alks,  orange  trees,  and  parterres 
of  flowersj  and  peopled  with  birds  of 
various  climates — the  Imperial  Collec- 
tion of  Paintings — the  Imperial  Academy 
c f Sciences,  winch  contains  a Library 
rich  in  Chinese  and  Sclavonian  manu- 
scripts : (here  also  are  instructions  re- 
lative to  a code  of  law’s,  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  Empress  Catherine.)  The 
Academy  likewise  contains  a Museum  of 
Natural  History,  particularly  rich  in 
ores  (among  which  is  a mass  of  native 
iron  1656  lbs.  in  w’eight)  ; a collection  of 
Rarities,  comprising  a variety  of  orna- 
ments found  in  the  tombs  of  Siberia, 
many  being  of  massive  gold  and  very 
elegant  workmanship ; idols  brought 
from  Siberia ; arms  and  dresses  of  the 
various  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire : among  which  are  Japanese  habits 
and  armour  ; a collection  of  coins ; and 
a waxen  figure  of  Peter  the  Great,  the 
features  of  which  were  taken  from  a 
mould  applied  to  his  face  after  death.  — 
The  Fortress , or  Citadel,  which  is  sur- 


rounded by  walls  of  brick  faced  with 
hew’n  granite,  and  contains  the  Cathe- 
dral of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  a noble 
edifice,  adorned  w'ith  a spire  of  copper 
gilt.  Here  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  most  of  his  suc- 
cessors : and  in  the  Fortress  is  preserved 
a four-oared  boat,  said  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  Russian  navy,  and  called, 
by  Peter,  the  little  Grandsire.  ' The 
Church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Casan ; a 
splendid  edifice,  lately  built,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  15,000,000  of  roubles. 
The  Architect  wras  a Russian  Slave, 
by  name  Woronitchki,  and  educated  at 
the  Imperial  Academy — the  Lutheran 
Church  of  S.  Anne  — the  Convent  and 
Church  of  S.  Alexander  Newski  — the 
new  Exchange  — the  Statues  of  Suwar- 
row  and  Romamow  — the  great  Theatre 

— the  Quays  of  Newa , Fontaka , and 
Koika  — the  great  Market  — the  new 
Bank  — and  the  Arsenal,  which  contains 
trophies  and  armour  belonging  to  various 
nations. 

The  Corps  des  Cadets . the  Convent  des 
Demoiselles  nobles,  ana  the  Institute  of 
Catherine , are  excellent  seminaries  for 
the  education  of  the  nobility,  and  some 
children  of  inferior  rank.  The  annual 
income  of  the  first  is  30,000/.  sterling ; 
and  the  twro  last  are  richly  endowed. 

The  general  Hospital,  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  the  Asylum  for  Widows  and 
Orphans,  &re  munificently  endow;ed ; and 
remarkably  wrell-conducted  charities. 

The  Imperial  Cotton  Manufactory,  the 
Imperial  Plate-Glass  Manufactory,  the 
Imperial  Tapestry’,  Porcelain,  and  Bronze 
Manufactories,  and  the  Iron  Foundery, 
merit  notice. 

The  Cottage  inhabited  by  Peter  the 
Great,  while  ne  constructed  the  Fortress, 
stands  in  theoldTow'n  ; and  is  still  shown 
to  Travellers.  It  contains  but  three 
rooms,  only  eight  feet  in  height,  and  the 
largest  not  more  than  15  feet  square.  A 
boat  made  by  the  Czar  himself  is  kept 
near  this  Cottage. 

The  most  frequented  Promenade  at 
Petersburg  is  the  Boulevards,  which  con- 
sists of  three  avenues  of  trees  carried 
round  three  sides  of  the  Admiralty  : the 
public  amusements  are  concerts,  given  in 
the  Hall  of  Music,  and  exhibitions  in  the 
Theatres. 

The  best  Inns  are,  I,a  Villc  de  Londres 

— La  Ville  de  Grodno  — La  Ville  de 
Paris  — and  L' Hotel  de  Madrid. 

The  Fortress  of  Cronstadt,  its  Arsenal 
and  Docks,  merit  notice;  but  cannot 
be  seen  without  permission  from  the 
Governor.  There  are  small  steamers  for 
the  conveyance  of  Passengers  from  that 
place  to  Petersburg. 

There  are  12  Royal  Villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petersburg.  Tschesme  con- 
tains portraits  of  the  reigning  Princes  of 
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Europe  — Tzars  kne-Zelo,  about  )5English 
miles  from  the  Metropolis,  contains  a 
room  incrusted  with  amber;  and  a garden 
which  merits  notice;  but  the  house  is 
too  gaudy  — Peterhof , about  five  miles 
further  distant,  is  called  the  Versailles  of 
the  North. 

It  is  necessary  that  Foreigners,  previous 
to  quitting  Petersburg,  should  have  their 
names  advertised  three  times  in  the  Ga- 
zette, to  prevent  them  stealing  away  and 
leaving  Debts  unpaid:  w'hich,  added  to 
the  formalities  required  for  obtaining  the 
podaroshna  and  passports,  occupies  some 
time. 1 

; ROUTE  FROM  ST.  PETERSBURG  TO 
MOSCOW. 

There  is  now  a macadamised  road,  be- 
tween the  two  Cities,  and  Diligences  for 
the  convenience  of  Travellers. 

22  S.  Sophia  — District-towm.  Govern- 
ment of  Petersburg  — A few  versts 
from  Petersburg  begins  the  wooden 
road  constructed  by  Peter  the  Great : 
and  consisting  of  a platform  of  small 
trees,  which,  when  not  neatly  joined 
together  (and  this  frequently  occurs), 
is  so  rough,  that  the  Russians,  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  inconvenience, 
fill  their  travelling  carriages  with 
soft  pillows. 

The  country  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  is  an  uninteresting  country 
covered,  generally  speaking,  with 
thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir. 

11  Igiora 

25  Tossna 

32  Pomerania  — Government  of  Nov- 


24  Spaskaja — Poliste 
24  Podberezie 

' 22  Novgorod — Government -town.  Nov- 
gorod, supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed in  the  fifth  century,  and  once  so 
potent  as  to  have  been  called  “ The 
Resistless,"  possessed,  during  the 
plenitude  of  its  power,  upwards  of 
400,000  inhabitants : ana  though 

now'  depopulated,  and  hastening  fast 
to  decay,  it  still  exhibits  vestiges  of 
former  magnificence ; among  which 
are  the  Walls  of  the  Kremlin , and 
the  Church  of  S.  Sophia , contain- 
ing the  Tombs  of  Vladomir  and  Feo- 
dor ; together  with  curious  specimens 
of  architecture,  and  paintings  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  previous 
to  the  revival  of  the  Arts  in  Italy. 
Its  brazen  Gates  are  reported  to 


1 The  distance  from  Petersburg  to  Cronstadt 
is,  by  land,  47  versts. 

From  Petersburg  to  Vyborg,  139  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Smolensko,  838  versts. 
From  Petersburg  to  Archangel,  1145  versts. 


have  been  brought  from  the  Crimea 
at  the  time  of  vladomir’s  expedition 
against  the  Greek  empire. 

35  Bronnitzi 

27  Zaiffova 

31  Krestzi  — District-town. 

16  Rachino 

22  Jagelbitzi 

22  Zimogorie 

20  Jedrovo 

36  Kotilovo 

36  Wischnei-Wolotjok  — District-town 
— Government  of  Tver. 

33  Widrovoushoe 

38  Torjok — District-town,  famous  for 
its  leather : shoes,  slippers,  &c. 
neatly  worked  in  a variety  of  colours 
may  be  procured  here  at  a moderate 
cost. 

33  Mednoe 

30  Tver  — Government-town  — hand- 

some, very  commercial,  and  seated 
on  the  Volga. 

26  W osskresenkoe 

31  Zadivovo  — Government  of  Moscow. 

26  Klin  — District- town. 

31  Pecheki 

22  Tschernaia-  Griasse 

28  Moscow 

728  versts,  about  520  English  miles. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  Capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  35  versts  in  circum- 
ference, is  watered  by  the  Moskwa;  and, 
before  the  French  invaded  Russia,  pos- 
sessed upward  of  300,000  inhabitants. 
The  Kremlin,  or  Citadel,  which  stands 
on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
Town,  is  a large  walled  circle,  containing 
a gaudy  mass  of  Asiatic,  Grecian,  and 
Gothic  edifices;  and  comprehending  the 
Holy  Gate,  through  which  every  passen- 
ger walks  bare-headed.  The  Trinity 
Church;  together  with  those  of  S.  Nich- 
olas and  the  Assumption ; the  Chapel 
and  Palace  of  the  Czars  ; and  the  lofty 
Tower  of  Ivan  Velikiy  crowned  by  a 
steeple  and  gilt  dome,  merit  notice. 
The  Palace  of  the  Czars  is  a gorgeous 
structure  in  the  Hindoo  style  ^ and  w?as 
erected  about  200  years  ago.  The  domes 
of  the  various  buildings  are  many  of  them 
gilt,  the  roofs  stained  either  green  or  red, 
and  the  walls  and  towers  covered  with 
glazed  tiles  of  various  colours,  or  adorned 
with  paintings  which  represent  scriptural 
histories. 

The  imperial  palace  was  gutted  by  the 
French;  as  was  an  ancient  edifice  con- 
taining an  apartment  which  is  used  as  the 
public  hall  of  audience  at  the  coronation 


From  Petersburg  to  Astracan,  1479  versts. 
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of  the  Russian  towns,  with  their  distances  from 
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App.  Ch.  XIV.]  MOSCOW.  — 

of  the  Russian  Sovereigns.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  the  Kremliu,  and  one  of  the 
towers  near  the  river,  the  church  of  S. 
Nicholas,  the  four  great  bells  of  Moscow, 
the  walls  of  the  arsenal,  and  a piece  of 
the  gate  of  S.  Nicholas,  were  blown  up, 
and  the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  rent  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  by  mines  prepared 
and  exploded  at  the  command  of  Napo- 
leon, after  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  long-looked-for  asylum  in 
Moscow,  by  that  master-stroke  of  Rus- 
sian policy,  which  reduced  the  greater 
ortion  of  the  Town  to  ashes,  and  tbere- 
y,  in  all  probability,  saved  the  empire 
from  being  conquered  by  France. 

Moscow'has  risen  rapidly  from  itf  ashes, 
though  vestiges  of  the  conflagration  still 
remain.  The  most  frequented  Promenade 
here  is  the  Boulevards. 

Moscow  is  as  yet  very  badly  off  for 
Hotels.  The  principal  one  is  kept  by  a 
German  of  the  name  of  Kopp,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  neither  good  or  clean.  The 
only  place  where  a Traveller  can  expect 
comfort  or  cleanliness,  is  at  an  establish- 
ment partaking  of  the  nature  of  Boarding 
House  and  Hotel,  kept  by  an  English- 
man and  his  Wife,  named  Howard,  where 
the  charge  is  12  roubles  a head  per  day 
for  very  good  Board  and  Lodging,  exclu- 
sive of  wine.  N.B. — As  the  Houses  in 
Moscow'  are  not  numbered,  but  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Proprietor,  the  Traveller 
who  intends  to  put  up  at  Howard’s  Ho- 
tel, to  prevent  mistake,  should,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Moscow,  inquire  for  “ Doma 
Artemiefa”  (Maison  d’Artemief)>  “ Bol- 
strOi  Demetrefki  ” (Grande  Rue  de  De- 
metri.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  suffer  the 
greatest  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
spring-water;  the  water  which  they 
drink  is  derived  from  the  canals  in  which 
clothes  are  washed. 

ROUTE  FROM  PETERSBURG  TO  THE 
FRONTIER  OF  SWEDEN. 

Venti. 

24  Dranichenikovo 

15  Beloustrofskoe 

25  Limloula  — Government  of  Vyborg. 

20  Pampala 

19  Souvenoia 

20  Kemera 

22  Fjyborif — GoTernmeut-town. 

20  Tervaioki 

17  Vilainki 

23  Ourpala 

16  Pntcrlakce 

18  Grenvic 

16  Frideriksham — District-town. 

23  Kiumene • Gorodock 

22  Put  lice  — Last  station  in  Russia. 

5 Aborforce — Upon  the  river  Kiumene. 

805  versts,  above  200  English  miles. 
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ROUTE  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  GRODNO. 
Versts. 

27  Perkouchekovo  — Government  of 
Moscow. 

26  Kouhinskoe 

22  Chelkova 

24  Mtyaisk  — District-town. 

27  Gridnevo  — Government  of  Smo- 
lensko. 

29  Ishatsk  — District-town. 

30  Teptouka 

29  Viasma  — District-town. 

26  Semlovo 
93  Giachekova 

28  Dorogobusch  — District-town. 

23  Mikailovha 

24  Pneva 

17  Bredikino 

23  Smolensko  — Government-town. 
There  is  a fine  Cathedral  at  Smo- 
lensko. 

23  Koritnia 

23  Krasnoi — District-town. 

13  Liadi  — Government  of  Mogilew. 

16  Koziani 

14  JJnubrovna 

17  Orcha — District-town. 

28  Kokanova 

18  Tulotzine 

15  Muliavka 
15  Kroupki 

234  Luckenitzi  — Government  of  Minsk. 
17  Borysuw  — District-town. 

174  Jodtno 
174  Smolevitzi 
154  Joucknovka 

21  Minsk — Government-town. 

214  Gritchina 
I84  Koidanovo 
144  Kornel 
214  No vac- Svergino 

25  Netvig  — Dist  rict-town." 

23  Mire  — Government  of  Lithuania. 

21  Korelitzi 

21  Novogrodok  — District-town. 

36if  Belitza 
28  Jaloudoke 
14  7'stouchino 
14  Kamenka 
21  Skidel 

35  Grodno  — Frontier-town. 

996i  versts,  above  700  English  miles. 

Grodno  is  the  Capital  of  Lithuania, 
and  contains  a Palace,  erected  by  Au- 
gustus III ; a Medicinal  College , and  a 
Botanic  Garden;  together  with  several 
decayed  buildings,  which  evince  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

ROUTE  FROM  MOSCOW  TO  RIGA,  AND 
THE  FRONTIER  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Venti. 

489  Orcha  — See  the  Route  from  Mos- 
cow to  Grodno. 

20  Orcki 

18  Babinovitsi  — District-town. 

1 1 
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614  MOSCOW  TO  RIGA* 

25  Poloviki 

22  Vitepske — Government-town. 

21  Staroe — Government  of  Vitepske. 

21  Kourslofschina 

17  Doubovike 

22  Ostrovliani 

15  Peroutina 

12  Polotske  — District-town . 

9 Gamzeleva 

26  Logofka 
25  Proudniki 

25  Driza  — District- town. 

19  Tschourilova 

18  Drouia 

20  Koesslavle 
22  Plohcha 

22  Dinaburg — District-town. 

17  Kirousska 
17  Avcenova 

20  Livenhof  > 

16  Tripenhof 
22  Glazmaneke 
24i  Kopenhausen 

21  Remershof 
Jounfernnof 
Ogershof,  or  Iskile 
Kirkholm,  or  Choupet 
Riga  — Government-town. 

„ Alaie 

202  Mittau — Government-town. 

Mittau.the  Capital  of  Courland,  is 
extensive  but  not  populous.  The 
Ducal  Ch&teau  merits  notice,  as  do 
the  reformed  Church  and  the  Aca- 
demy. 

28  Doblene — Government  of  Cour- 
land. 

244  Berggof 


16 

23 

21 

14 

19 


— STEAM-BOATS.  [Russia. 

294  Frauenburg 
284  Strounden 

24  Gross-Drogen 
19  Taideken 
254  Ober-Bartau 
27  Routzau 

21  Polangen  — Government  of  Lithu- 
ania. 

A Custom-house  on  the  Frontier  of 
• Prussia. 

13464  versts,  above  9G0  English  miles. 


STEAM-PACKETS  IV  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

A Steam-packet  starts  from  Lubeck  for 
Petersburg  every  Thursday,  weather  per- 
mitting; and  usually  accomplishes  the 
voyage  in  four  or  five  days.  Fares  — 
Chief  Cabin,  24  ducats  ; Fore-Cabin,  18 
ducats. 

A Steam-packet  starts  every  Friday, 
weather  permitting,  from  Lubeck  for 
Copenhagen  ; and  the  voyage  usually  oc- 
cupies about  24  hours. 

A Steam-packet  runs  between  Kiel  and 
Copenhagen  ; and  the  voyage  usually  oc- 
cupies from  24  to  27  hours. 

A Steam-packet  goes  from  Gothenborg 
to  Christiania  ; usually  accomplishing  the 
voyage  in  about  36  hours. 

A Steam -packet  goes  from  Gothenborg 
to  Copenhagen  ; and  the  voyage  usually 
occupies  about  24  hours. 

A steam-packet  likewise  goes  from 
Christiania  to  Bergen : usually  accom- 
plishing the  voyage  m five  or  six  days. 

u 
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Abano,  Baths  of 

Page 
. 460 

Abattoirs  of  Paris 

7.  23 

Abbeville  .... 

. . 5 

Abelard,  Abbey  founded  by  . 

. 484 

Acerra  . . . . 

. . 342 

Aci  Reale,  Sicily  . 

. 424 

Acquapendente 

. . 115 

Acrae  .... 

. 407 

Acquario  .... 

. 249 

Adels  berg 

Adrian’s  Villa,  near  Tivoli  . 

. 572 

. 215 

ABcas  .... 

. . 342 

zEculanum 

. . 345 

•Egesta  .... 

. . 

Esernia  . . . . 

. 370 

Esula 

. . 228 

-Etna,  Requisites  for  Travellers  who 

ascend  the  Mountain 

. . 420 

Description  of 

. ib. 

Sunrise  from  the  top  of 

. 421 

Journeys  to  the  Crater  in  1826  and 

1824  . . 

421—423 

Agerola 

. . 359 

Agnano,  Lake  of,  excursion  to 

. . 294 

Villa  of  Lucullus 

. tfe: 

Baths  of  S.  Germano 

. . ib. 

Grotta  del  Cane  . 

. ib. 

Pisciarelli 

. . S2 

Astroni 

. . ib. 

Agosta 

. 409 

Aichach  . . , ' . 

. . 580 

Aiguebclle  . . . 

. 532 

Airola,  near  Bencvento 

. . 343 

Aix-en-Provence 

. 4S9 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

. . 590 

Abt-les-Bains 

. 532 

Alatrium,  description  of  that  Pelas- 

gic  Fortress 

Alba  Fucentia  . . 

. 377 

. 376 

Alba  Longa 

. 228 

Alba  Pompeia 

. . 103 

Albano  . . . . 

. 228 

Albenga 

•*  . 99 

Alcarno  (Sicily)  . . 

. 395 

Alessandria  ...  . 

108.  535 

Aletiuiu  .... 

. 346 

Alhambra  .... 

. . 597 

Alicant 

. . 468 

Alpine  Roads,  either  constructed,  or 
rendered,  easy  of  access,  by  Au- 
gustus   253 


Page 

Alps,  Jura  chain,  passage  of  . . 30—33 

Alps,  Maritime,  ditto  " . . 100, 101 

Alps,  Rhsetian.  ditto  . . . SSZ 

Alsietinus,  Lake  of  ...  233 

Alsinm ib. 

Altinum  ...  . 232 

Amalfi  ' 359 

Ambrosian  Library  (Milan)  . . 44 

Ambrosius,  Q.  Nasonius,  Sepulchre 
formed  by  ...  442 

Ameria,  now  Amelia  ....  444 
Amersfort  . . .,  . 587 

Amiens  . . . . 426 

Amitnrnum 241 

Amphion,  source  of  . . .36 

Amsterdam  and  its  Environs  . . SO 

Amyclanus,  Lake  of  . . 259 

Anagnia  . . . ...  SZ9 

Ancient  Towns  mentioned  by  Dion. 

Hal 241 

Ancona  ....  250' 
Triumphal  Arch,  Port,  &c  . . ib. 

Angers  . . ...  502 

Angoultme  ....  494 
Annone  ...  . . 103 

Antibes  . . . . 49Q 

Antinum  . .....  876 

Antium,  Port  of  . . ...  232 

Antwerp,  description  of  . . 479 

Its  Cathedral,  &c.  . . ib. 

Aosta,  Antiquities  there  . . . 255 

Apeunine,  passage  of  the  . . 54 

Apicilia  ....  . . 258 

Aquae  Sigestanae  . . . 396 

Aquileia  . . . . • . 253 

Aquilonia  .....  346 
Aquinum,  description  of  its  Remains  . 372 
Arae,  Islands  of  ....  SQZ 
Arboga  .....  606 
Description  of  its  Remains  . . ib. 

Arce,  and  Rocca  d’Arce  . . 3Z2 

Arcetri  . . . . . TL 

Ardea,  excursion  to  211 

Arezzo,  description  of  ...  446 
Ariano  ....  . 543 

Aricia,  its  History,  &c.  . . . 256 

Arienzo  . . 342 

Arola,  near  Sorrento  . . . 356 

Arona  . ...  ...  41 

Arpaja,  anciently  Caudium  . '.  342,  343 

Arpinum 373,  550 

112 
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Page 

Arpinum,  description  of  that  ancient 

Fortress  ....  . 8Z2 

Arqua  . . ...  . . 45Q 

Arquata  . . . 104. 254 

Ascbersleben  . ...  SIZ 

Assens  . . . .'601 

Assisi  ...  . . 445 

Asti  .....  mi 
Astroni  ....  . . 292 

Atina  . ....  874 

Description  of  that  Pelasgic  For- 
tress . . . . . ib. 

Augsburg  .....  679 
Austrian  Dominions  . . . . 561 

Passports  . . ...  UK 

Money  of  the  Imperial  Terri- 
tories . . . . . ib. 

Bankers’  Accounts  . . . 562 

Vienna  Bank-bills  . . . 

Post  Horses  . . . . . ib. 

Autun  . . . . . 485 

Auxerre 22 

Auximum,  now  Osimo  . . . 251 

Auxonne 30 

Arallon  . . . . . . 22 

Avellino  ...  . . g>6 

Avernus,  Bake  of  . . 288 

Aversa  . . . . .261 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  . . ItT. 

Avignon  . . . . 489 

Azetium  , . . . . . 347 


Baccano  , . US 

Badajos  . . . . . 593 

Baden  ...  ...  45.9 

Bagaria,  pear  Palermo  . . 393 

Villa  of  Prince  Palagonia  . . ib. 

Villa  of  Prince  Butera  . . . ib. 

Bagnfrres  de  Bigorre  . . . 5114 

Bane,  excursion  to  . . 286—290 

Csesar’s  Villa  ....  289 
Temple  of  Venus  . . ;ib. 

C'amere  di  Venere  . . . ib. 

lluin.s  of  Public  Baths  . . ib. 

Temple  pf  Mercury  . . ib. 

Temple  of  Diana  BaTana  . . ib. 

Vuia  of  Marius  . . . ib. 

Piscinae  of  Hortensius  . . ib. 

Villa  of  Lucullus  . . . ib. 

Piscina  Mirabile  . . . ib. 

Cape  and  Port  of  Misenum  . . ib. 

Cento  Camerelle  . . . 290 

Sepolcro  d’Agrippina  . . ib. 

Barcelona,  description  of  596 

Barium,  now  Bari,  its  ancient  For- 
tifications . . . 347.  543 

Bar-le-Duc  . . . . 4.98 

Barletta  . . . . . 543 

Barrages  . . . . . 504 

Basle  ...  . . . ■ 580 

Bassou  . . . , .22 

Bataglia  450 

Batia  . . , . 242 

Bavaria,  price  of  Post-horses  in  . . 575 

Bavcno 

Bayonne  . . . . 4.94 

Beaumont. 

Beauvais  . . . . . ib. 


Pa  gc 

Belgirata  . . 

9 

r.  4i 

Bellinzona 

# # 

. 50Z 

Benevento,  excursion  to 

. 341— S44 

History  of  . . 

. 343 

Triumphal  Arch  and 

other  An- 

tiquitics.  Sic.  . 

m 

• ib. 

Benoit,  S.,  Cascade  of 

# m 

. 532. 

Berchtesgaden  (environs 

of  Salz- 

burg) 

0 

. 563 

Bergamo 

. 243 

Bergen  .... 

m 

. 607 

Berlin,  description  of 

. 465 

Objects  most  worthy  of  notice 

. ib. 

Promenades 

0 

. 466* 

Hotels  ... 

. 0 

. 1B7 

Environs 

. ib. 

Sans  Souci  and  its  Gardens 

. ib. 

Bertinoro  . 

0 

. 242 

Besanpon  . . . 

0 0 

. 499 

Birigazzie 

• 

. 542 

Bisceglie 

• • 

. 543 

Blois  . . . . 

• 

. 491 

Boaulia,  now  Bauli 

, . 

. 282 

Boccaccio.  Villa  del 

0 

. 72 

Bohmischurod 

0 0 

L 462 

Bois-le-Duc 

• 

. 589 

Bola  (now  Poli) 

• 

. 223 

Bologna,  description  of 

9 

. 51 

Cathedral,  and  other  Churches 

. ib. 

Studio 

. ib. 

Accademia  delle  belle  Arti 

. ib. 

Palazzo  Marescalcbi 

0 0 

. 52 

Palazzo  Zampiere  . 

0 0 

. ib. 

Palazzo  Aldrov&ndini 

m 

. 53 

Palazzo  Tanara  . 

9 0 

. ib. 

Palazzo  Zambeccari 

# 

. ib. 

Tower  of  Asinelli 

0 

. ib. 

Theatre  . . . • 

0 0 

. ib. 

Environs 

0 m 

. ib. 

Bolsena,  town  of 

0 

. 115 

Lake  of  . . 

0 0 

. ib. 

Bondeno 

0 

. 242 

Bonneville' 

0 

. 33 

Bordeaux 

0 

. 493 

Boreaux 

0 

. 3Q 

Borghetto 

. 2L  443.  535 

Borgo,  S.  Donnino  . 

. 42 

Borromean  Islands 

, 0 

. 41 

Botzen  ... 

0 

. 566 

Boulogne 

. 5.  ap.  476 

Bovillee.  description  of  its  remains 

. 231 

Bracco,  passage  of  the 

• 

. 21 

Brescia,  description  of,  and  its  re- 
cently discovered  antiquities  . . 244 

Brest . 496 

Briare 488 

Brieuc,  Saint 495 

Brigg 32 

Bris,  S .29 

Brixellum  (now  Brisello)  . . . 242 

Brixen . 5 66 

Bruck  ....  . 455 

Bruckenau,  Baths  of  . 526 

Bruges  . . . 591 

Brundusium,  its  ancient  Walls, 

&c. 346, 847 

Brunswick,  description  of  . . 622 

Price  of  Post-horses  . . . 524 
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Brussels,  description  of 
Buda,  likewise  called  Ofen 
Buonconvento 
Burgos,  description  of 
Butuntum  . 

Buxeutum  .... 

Cadiz,  description  of 
Caduta  della  Marmore 
Caen  ...  . . 

Cselia  . ... 

Coen  ina 

Caesar’s  Camp  near  Abbeville  . 
Cahors  . _ . 

Calais,  description  of  . 

Best  Inns  at 
Calatafimi  (Sicily) 

Calatia  . . . 

Cales,  now  Calri,  description  of 
Callipolis  .... 
Callis,  now  Cagli 
Caltagirone  (Sicily) 

Camaldoli,  near  Arola 
Cambray  . . . . 

Campi  Diomedis 
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. . 429 

. 570 
114.536 


595 

347 

340 

. m 

. 443 
. 501 
. 342 
. 241 
. 5 
. 500 
. 4 
. 423 

. aae 

. 342 
. 363 
. 34 6 
. 252 
. 403 
. 356 
• 422 
. 347 


Campobello  (Sicily),  Stone  Quarry 
near  .....  393 
Camuscia  . ....  445 

Canal  of  Languedoc  . . . 495 

Canales  . . 345 

Canino  . . . ...  234 

Cannae  . . . . . . 342 

Canonica  ....  . . 539 

Cantiano  . . . 252 

Canusium,  now  C'anosa  . . . 342 

Capo  di  Palinuro  . . . 340 

Capri,  excursion  to  the  Island  of  . 361 
Description  of  the  Island  . . ib. 

Antiquities  . . . 362 

Orotta  Azzurra  . . . 363 

Capua,  ancient  . . . 367 

Description  of  its  Amphitheatre  ib. 
Modern,  anciently  Casilinum  . 260 
Carcassonne  ....  500 
Careggi  de’  Medici  . . . . 26 

Carignano  . . . . .101 

Carlentini  (Sicily)  . . . 103 

Carlsbad 535 

Carlscrona  . ...  604 

Carrara  . . . ■ . .90 

Carseoli  . . . .218 

Carsoli  . . ...  546 

Carsuhe  ....  444 
Caserta,  excursion  to  . . 292 

Aqueduct ib. 

Palace  . . . . . . ib. 

Silk  Manufactory  of  S.  Leucio  . ib. 
Casicano  and  Villa  of  Machiavel  .22 
C&sinum,  now  S.  Germane,  descrip- 
tion of  its  remains  . . . 369 

Cassel  . . . *.  . 534 

Cassina — Buon-Gesu  . . .42 

Castel-Fradco 50 

Castel-Guelfo  ....  .42 

Castel-Vetrano  .....  398 
Castellamare,  excursion  to  «•  .360 

Castello  d’  Aci  (Sicily)  . . . 424 


l Pa8® 

Castellum  Firmanorum,  now  Porto  di 
Fermo  ....  251 
Castellum  Pucinum,  now  Castel 
Duino  .....  253 
Castrum  Minerva  ' . . . 348 

Castnim  Novum  . , . 251 

Castrum.Truentinum  . . . ib. 

Catajo  _ . . . . . 450 

Catania  (Sicily),  objects  of  interest 
on  the  Road  to  ...  415 
History  and  description  of  . 416 
Cathedral  . . . . ib. 

University  . . . ib. 

Piazza  del  Duomo  . . . ib. 

Monasterio  dei  Benedittini  . ib* 
Museum  . . . 417 

Ancient  Greek  Theatres  . . 413 

Ancient  Amphitheatre  . . 419 

Ancient  Baths  . . . ib. 

Convento  de' P.  P.  Carmelitani  . ib. 
Cattolica  .....  250 

Cava,  La  ....  . 333 

Cecihano  . . . . 221 

Cefalu  ....  432 
Cenis,  Mont,  passage  of  . 512.  533 

Ceprano  . ....  376 

Ceraunilia  ....  342 
Cerignola  . . . . . 543 

Certosa,  near  Pavia  . . . . 46 

Cervera,  University  of  53$ 

Cesena . 248 

Ccsi  . . ...  546 

Chailly  . . . . . 22 

Chfilons-sur-Marne  . . . 408 

Ch&lons-sur-Sa6ne  . . . . 486 

Chambdry 482 

Charaouni,  excursion  to  . 32,  34.  35' 

Champagnole  . . . . . 30 

Chantilly  . . . . . * . 476 
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